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MR.  CRAMFTON   AND  TlIE  AlfXRICAir  QUESTIOX. 


On  the  loth  of  last  month  it  was 
aiinouuoed  in  liondon  by  magnetic 
telegiiiph,  that  the  mail  steamer 
l*anaila  had  arrived  in  the  Mersey 
from  New  Yoric,  bringing  a  number 
of  pOMsengers,  amongst  whom  was 
Mr.  Jolm  Fiennes  Crampton,  late 
Envoy  Extraordinary  ana  Minister 
rienipotentiary  of  Her  Majesty  with 
the  Ignited  States  of  America. 

Ill  the  journal  which  made  this 
annoum^ment  appeared  two  dea- 
(tfitchcs,  which  explained  the  cause 
t»f  Mr.  (*rampt<m*8  absence  from  the 
Hc'cnc  of  hJH  mission,  and  his  presence 
on  Hritish  ij^ronud.  lioth  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Marcy,  the  Americran 
Hecrf  Uu-y  of  state — one  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
the  American  miuiHter  in  I^mdon ; 
the  othor  to  Mr.  CVampton  himsi>lf. 

The  latter  waj*  as  follows : — 

mi:.  M.iRrr  to  mr.  cramptox. 

Department  of  State,  Wasliin^on, 
MH7  28tli,  1856. 

Sir,— The  President  of  the  Uuited  SUtes 
h.nc  directed  me  to  announce  to  yon  the  de- 
tcrminntion  todiacontinue  further  intercourM 
with  yon  as  her  Majesty's  representatire  to 
the  );oremment  of  the  United  States.  The 
reHSOits  whirh  have  compelled  him  to  take 
thui»tep  at  this  time  h.ive  been  commimicated 
to  your  fi^overnment. 

I  avail  Diyself  of  this  occaaioo  to  add  that 
due  attention  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  any 
cummunioations  addressed  to  this  department 
from  her  Majesty's  ffovenunent  affecting  the 
rehitious  lictwcen  Great  Britain  and  the 
I'liitcd  States,  which  mar  be  forwarded  to 
tills  government  through  any  other  channel. 

.Should  it  be  your  pleasure  to  retire  frum 
the  United  States  the  President  directs  me 
to  ftmiish  you  with  the  wosl  fiMilities  fur 
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that  purpose.     I  consequently  enclose  here* 
with  the  passport  given  in  such  cases. 

I  svail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  respectful 
consideration. 

W.  L.  Marct. 

John  F.  Crampton,  Esq.,  &o. 

We  learn,  then,  from  these  des- 
patches, and  from  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
1/rampton  in  England,  that  the  miu- 
ister  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  witli 
the  United  States  has  Ix-'cn  dinmissed 
from  that  country-,  as  "  untit  for  the 
])osition  he  held,"  and  unworthy  of 
that  couiidenc*e  and  consideration 
which  the  representative  of  a  friendly 
)>ower  ought  to  command  with  the 
govenmient  to  wliich  he  is  accreflited. 
It  may  not  be  thought  amins,  on 
the  occurremv  of  w»  strange  and 
startling  an  event,  to  enter  u|)on  a 
brie?  Bim\mar>'  of  the  riR'umstances 
which  liave  led  to  this  result.  l*he 
public  mind,  we  ai*e  aware,  has  Ijeen 
for  some  time  much  ocoupieil  with 
the  question ;  and  the  public  journals 
liave  entered,  over  luid  ovor  again, 
into  the  details,  presenting  the  matter 
under  every  conceivable  asjiect:  still, 
notwithstanding  all  this — or  rather, 
b€f*(tifie  a  couHtant  and  jK'rplexing 
iteration  of  details  may  |)OHHibly  have 
interfere<l  with  and  prevented  a  just 
view  of  the  whole  question,  we  are 
di8]X)setl  to  ho]ie  that  we  may  supply 
a  want  at  this  moment  felt  by  some 
of  our  reatlers,  by  giving,  though  at 
the  risk  of  re))etition,  from  authentic 
sources,  and  as  plainly  ii^  we  can,  an 
historical  resume  of  the  double  ci>n- 
troversy  which  has  (»f  late  Uhtu  en- 
gaging the  attention  and  taxing  the 
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diplomatic  intelligence  of  the  two  go- 
vemments. 

It  is  acarcelv  necessary  to  say  tliat 
of  the  twofold  difficulty  in  question, 
one  part  relates  to  our  possessions 
and  rights  in  Centi*al  America,  and 
the  other  to  the  attempt  made  during 
the  late  war  to  procure  recruits  from 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  each  of  these  questions 
a  "  Blue  Book"  has  been  published. 
The  controversies,  which  raged  for 
some  time  simultaneously,  are  thus 
kept  separate,  though  their  separa- 
tion in  the  parliamentary  documents 
does  not  so  completely  isolate  them 
from  each  other,  as  not  to  render  a 
comparison  valuable  for  the  purpose 
of  iUustrating  the  characters  of  the 
parties  and  the  real  objects  they  had 
m  view.  We  propose  to  take  up  the 
Central  American  question  fii^st,  both 
because  it  arose  considerably  earlier 
than  the  other,  and  because  the  lat- 
ter will  be  dealt  with  more  naturally 
in  connection  with  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  present  paper. 

Up  to  tlie  period  at  which  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  took 
place,  those  vast  regions  of  America 
which  lie  between  Mexico  on  the 
north,  and  New  Granada  on  the 
south,  had  been  little  valued  and 
very  imperfectly  explored.  The  an- 
tiquarian researches  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
indeed,  had  invested  ]X)rtious  ot  them 
with  a  mysterious  interest ;  but  the 
Interest  which  utility  alone  can  pro- 
duce had  not  been  felt— it  was  not 
anyone's  business  to  explore  them. 
Tlufi  whole  region  had  been  originally 
colonized  by  Spain;  and  I'emained 
under  the  dominion  of  that  countiy 
until  the  year  18^1,  when  the  pro- 
vinces of  which  it  was  composed 
threw  off  tlie  Spanish  yoke,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  i*epub]ic, 
which  they  named  Central  Amerira. 
In  a  few  years  this  republic  fell  to 
pieces,  and  was  reformed  into  sepai-ate 
states,  which  took  their  divisions  in 
the  main  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  provinces.  These  republics  aie 
(beginning  from  the  nortli)  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Pica.  From  an  early  periocl 
Eigland  had  formed  settlements  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  this  region  — 
undisputed,  whatever  had  been  the 
origixial  title  to  them — by  the  repub- 
lics they  bordered  on. 

As  soon,  however^  as  by  the  incor- 


poration of  new  states  into  the 
American  Union,  a  western  sea-board 
was  obtained ;  and  when  a  dependency 
of  Great  Britain,  almost  equal  to  a 
continent,  and  lying  beyond  the  bai*- 
rier  of  the  western  world,  had  d\n- 
closed  a  sudden  store  of  wealth  and 
in\'ited  the  enterprize  and  cupidity  of 
£nglislmien  to  its  shores,  what  had 
been  until  then  deemed  a  worthless 
pass  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  empires  of  America  rose  at  once 
into  importance,  as  forming  the 
line  of  communication  between  the 
civilization  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  British  family  and  the 
distant  treasures  of  the  Pacilic.  Cen- 
tral America,  for  the  first  time, 
became  the  centi'e  of  Americ^in  in- 
terests. Every  eye  was  turned  upon 
her ;  she  began  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
world's  gaze. 

Asa  highway,  use  was  maile  of  her 
at  once.  In  default  of  other  means 
of  transit,  men  sci*ambled  over  her 
moimtains,  and  forded  or  swam  her 
lakes  and  rivers,  in  oi-der  to  get  the 
shortest  way  across  from  sea  to  sea. 
This  spontaneous  selection  of  a  route 
pointed  out  its  importance.  Tlie  in- 
terests of  the  world  seemed  to  de- 
mand that  it  should  be  opened  up. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thin^  which 
originated  the  CLAYTON-feuLWER 
Treaty. 

The  history  of  this  treaty  is  shortly 
B»  follows.  In  the  year  1849  a  pi*o- 
posal  was  discussed  between  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  two  governments.  Great 
Britain  and  America,  for  guarantee- 
incT  the  safety  of  a  company  of  capi- 
talists, to  wbom  a  charter  should  oe 
granted  by  the  republic  of  Nieai-a- 
giia  for  the  execution  and  main- 
tenance of  a  ship-canal  aci*oss  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  (^entral  America, 
principally  if  not  altogether  lying 
within  the  teiritory  of  that  state. 
Tliis  canal  was  to  pass  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  at  San  Juan  del  Norte 
westward,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  San  Juan  until  it  reached 
Lake  Nicaragua,  whence  it  was  to 
}>ass  into  I^ake  Managua,  having  its 
outlet  either  at  the  port  of  Realejo 
or  at  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the 
Pacific.  This  vast  undertaking  had 
already  been  taken  up  by  a  company 
of  capitalists,  and  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  im))ortance  to  the  in- 
terests of  both  nations  to  call  for 
their  formal  protection,  to  guarantee 
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which  was  accordingly,  aa  we  have 
said,  the  object  of  the  proposed 
convention.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bul- 
wer  was  at  that  time  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  with  Mr. 
Crampton  attached  to  the  Legation  ; 
and  Mr.  Clayton  was  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States.  Nu- 
merous communications  took  place, 
both  between  these  parties  and  be- 
tween Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  the 
American  Minister  in  London,  and 
Jx)rd  Palmerston,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  points  under 
discussion  principally  related  to  a 
claim  by  the  British  of  a  protectorate 
over  the  territor>'  of  the  king — or,  as 
he  is  sometimes  termed,  Cliief  of  the 
Mo8(iuito  Indians,  and  to  the  occupa- 
tion ny  the  English,  under  a  title  de- 
rived "from  that  nation,  or  tribe,  of 
the  town  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  by 
them  called  Grey  town,  which  com- 
manded the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
proposed  canal.  A  glance  at  a  good 
map  (such  as  that  prefixed  to  the  Ist 
volume  of  Squiers'  "Nicaragua")  will 
shew  that  the  maintenance  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  claim  by  Eng- 
land might  possibly  have  been  fairly 
considei*ed  by  America  as  giving  her 
undue  power  over  one  of  the  outlets  of 
the  contemplated  canal ;  for  even  the 
Mosquito  protectorate  would,  accor- 
ding to  her  most  recent  pretensions, 
have  embraced  the  north  shore  of  the 
San  J  uan  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course.  These  points  were  assumed 
to  be  all  that  were  likely  to  be  in  dis- 
jmte — at  least  Mey  icere  all  that  con- 
eernndthe  subject-matter  of  the  treaty; 
and  as  there  was  no  intention  or  inti- 
mation of  including  in  it  any  matter 
not  immediately  bearing  upon  its 
avowed  object,  nothing  else  was 
brought  uncier  discussion.  Inci<lent- 
nlly,  indeed,  Mr.  lAwrence  informed 
I»rd  Palmerston  that  his  govern- 
ment considered  **  that  no  great  mari- 
time nation  ought  to  desire  or  be  i)er- 
mitted  to  have  an  exclusive  foothold 
on  the  Isthmus ;"  but  this  remark 
TrtDduced  no  comment,  and  led  to  no 
further  discussion  ;  and  it  may  fairlv 
l)e  assumed  that  the  intention  of  all 
parties  was  understocnl  to  be  to  deal 
in  the  proposed  convention  with  the 
oanal  question,  a/ul  with  the  caiud 
fiiUtUm  on/y.  lliat  this  was  the 
meaning  of  both  the  negociators  l>c- 
fore  the  treaty  was  ratified,  i^  shewn 
\j  the  words' Sir  Henry  Bulwer  use« 


inwriting  to  Lord  Pa  Imerston  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1850  .—"Both  of 
us  (Mr.  (Jlayton  and  myself)  deemed 
that  at  the  present  time  the  treaty  in 
question  did  all  that  was  necessaiy 
by  settling  a  basis  on  which  the  canal 
could  be  constructed  and  protected." 

England  having  at  last  intimated 
her  willingness  to  satiafjr  America  on 
the  points  she  had  raised,  namely, 
as  to  the  Mosquito  protectorate  and 
the  occupancy  of  Greytown,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  convention  was  drawn  up. 
This,  after  much  discussion  and  some 
modification,  was  finally  embodied  in 
formal  Articles,  which  were  signed  by 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  by  Mr.  Clavton  on  that 
of  America,  on  the  19th  day  of  April, 
18o0,  both  parties  being  fully  em- 
powered by  their  respective  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose. 

Of  this  convention  it  will  be  ne- 
cessjiry  to  quote  one  sentence,  form- 
ing j«rt  of  Article  I.  It  runs  thus : — 

The  Goremmcnts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  herebj  declare  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  will  erer  obtain  or  maintMn 
for  itstelf  anj  exclnsive  control  over  the  said 
Ship-Canal ;  Agreeing  that  neitlier  will  ever 
erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  conunandlm^ 
the  same,  or  in  the  ricinit  j  thereof,  or  oocu|i]r, 
or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  ezerciae 
any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America. 

It  seems  to  have  struck  Lord  Pal- 
merston at  the  last  moment,  just  as 
he  was  sending  out  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty,  that  some  ambiguity  might 
possibly  lurk  under  the  words.  They 
might  be  wrested  so  as  to  include  the 
British  Hondunwi,  and  be  interi)reted 
retrospectively,  so  as  to  involve  a  re- 
linquishment by  England  of  that  set- 
tlement and  its  dependencies.  Ac- 
conlinglv,  on  the  8th  of  June,  he  di- 
rected Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  make  a 
foiTiial  declaration,  on  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  to  the  effect  that  her 
Majesty's  government  did  not  imder- 
stand  tlie  engagements  of  the  conven- 
tion as  applying  to  her  MajestVs 
settlement  at  Honduras,  or  to  its  de- 
jMjndencies.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  did 
so  ;  wliieh  drew  from  Mr.  Clayi<jn, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  the  following 
letter  :  " 


Departtuent  of  State,  Washington, 

July  A,  IbuOw 


I  have  rvcciwJ  the  declaration  vou  werv 
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iustiticted  by  your  Goreramcut  to  make  to 
me  respecting  Honduras  and  its  dependencies, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  subjoined. 

The  language  of  Article  I.  of  the  Conven- 
tion concluded  on  the  19th  day  of  April  last, 
betwei'D  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
describing  the  country  not  to  be  occupied, 
&c.,  by  either  of  the  parties,  was,  as  you 
know,  twice  approved  by  your  Goverament, 
and  it  was  neither  understood  by  them,  nor 
by  either  of  us  (the  negotiators),  to  include 
the  British  Settlement  in  Honduras,  com- 
raonly  called  British  Honduras,  as  distinct 
from  the  Stite  of  Honduras,  nor  the  small 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  Settle- 
ment, which  may  be  known  as  its  dependen- 
cies. To  this  Settlement  and  these  islands 
the  Treaty  we  have  negotiated  was  not 
intended  by  either  of  us  to  apply.  Tlie  title 
to  them  it  is  now,  and  has  been  my  intention 
throughout  the  whole  negotiation,  to  leave, 
as  the  Treaty  leaves  it,  without  denying, 
affirming,  or  in  any  way  meddling  with  the 
same,  just  as  it  stood  previously. 

Tho  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon. 
William  R.  King,  informs  me  that  **the 
Senate  perfectly  understood  that  the  Treaty 
did  not  include  British  Honduras."  It  was 
intended  to  spply  to  and  does  include  all  the 
("entral  American  States  of  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  Nicai*agua,  and  Costa 
Rica,  with  their  just  limits  and  proper  de- 
pendencies. 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  Sir 
Jfenry  Biilwer  at  once  exchanged  the 
ratifications  ;  and  the  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded. 

Now  it  wa.s  scarcely  possible  to 
anticipate  that  out  of  worcls  thus  lyeu- 
netl,  and  thus  explained,  there  should 
bo  extracted  the  grounds  of  a  claim 
ui)on  England  for  a  cession  and 
abandonment  of  those  valuable  pos- 
nessions  on  the  coast  of  Central  Amo- 
riwi,  for  which  no  advantage  contem- 
])lated  by  the  treaty  could  compen- 
sate her,  and  which  therefore  could 
not  possibly  have  been  voluntarily  ve- 
linquisheflbyher.  Yet  the  treaty  had 
not  oeen  three  years  in  existence,  when 
I'crtain  indi\idual8  in  the  American  Se- 
nate, amongst  whom  was  General  Cass, 
began  to  suggest  an  interpretation  of 
i  h'jir  own,  regardless  of  that  of  the  C/<m- 
tracting  Parties  as  signified  by  the  for- 
mal statements  of  their  ministers,  and 
gi-ounded  on  the  ambiguous  meaning 
of  one  term  employed  therein  — 
namely,  Central  America.  It  was 
in-god  in  the  first  j)lace,  that  the 
wonling  was  clear — Englaii<l  was 
*'  not  to  occupy,"  therefore  she  was  to 
withdraw  from  her  occupation— not  to 


occupy  "  any  part  of  Central  Ajnc«- 
rica,"  therefore  she  wa^i  to  give  up  the 
territories  in  which  she  was  settled. 
She  was  not  to  "colonize,"  so  she  wan 
to  abandon  the  islands  of  Ruatan, 
Bonacca,  and  others,  which,  under 
the  idea  that  they  were  dependencies 
of  Honduras,  she  had  recently  consti- 
tuted into  a  separate  colony.  She 
was  not  to  protect  the  Mosquito 
coast,  for  that  was  to  exercise  domi- 
nion in  contravention  of  the  treaty. 
In  other  words,  for  the  chance  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus,  she  was  to 
evacuate  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
hitheiix)  hers  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  argimients  on  the  American  aide 
professed  to  be  grounded  on  tho 
wording  of  the  instrument  itself,  and 
on  the  reason  of  the  thing.  As  t^ 
the  first,  they  asserted  that  "  C'entral 
America"  was  a  geographical  term,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  tract  we 
have  described,  between  Mexico  and 
New  Granada.  Let  us  examine  this 
assertion.  In  point  of  fact,  the  term 
Central  America,  which  is  modern, 
never  having  been  heaitl  of  before 
1821,  was  appHed  originally  as  a  polC- 
tical  designation,  and  described  a  re- 
public exdimve  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  its  neighbourhood,  to 
which  no  claim  whatever  was  set 
up ;  and  the  term  was  made  use  of 
in  a  geographical  sense  onlif  bv 
geoaraphersy  being  found  convem- 
ently  and  appi*opriatelv  to  describe 
the  region  we  have  indicated,  lying 
between  those  Northern  and  Southern 
limits.  We  challenge  the  supportei's 
of  the  American  intei-pretation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  to  adduce  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  term 
"  Central  America"  has  been  cm- 
ployed  in  any  political  transaction, 
with  the  meaning  sought  to  b?  at- 
tached to  it  in  this  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  instances  are  numerous  in 
which  the  designation  has  been  form- 
ally recognized  as  ap])lying  to  the  old 
repid)lic  of  that  name,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  cluster  of  states  formtnl 
out  of  its  fi-agments,  and  of  which 
the  boundaries,  unsettled  thouijh  they 
l>e,  do  not  assume  to  include  the  Bri- 
tish settlements.  But  the  American 
interpretation,  however  forced,  would 
have  been  inoperative,  had  not  a  fur- 
ther violence  been  done  to  tlie  lan- 
guage of  tho  Treaty.  It  was  necessary, 
acconlin^  to  the  views  of  General 
Cass  and  his  friends,  not  only  to 
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Bpread  the  worck,  "Central  Anie- 
lica,"  over  the  British  possessious  in 
that  quai-ter,  but  to  make  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  Treaty  retrospective,  "Not 
to  occupy,"  was  to  evacuate — "  not  to 
colonize,"  was  to  abandon  colonies. 
In  vain  was  it  urged  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Seward,  that  senators,  who  now 
professed  to  be  in  ignorance  of  any 
other  interpretation  than  that  put 
upon  the  Treaty  by  factious  and  place- 
hunting  individuals,  "  could  not  have 
been,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  have 
been,  under  any  misapprehension  as 
to  its  meaning,  even  supposing  (a 
thing  difficult  to  suppose)  that  Uiey 
were  not  aware  of  the  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain whicli  accompanied  its  ratifica- 
tion :  it  being  notorious  that  a  Bri- 
tish settlement,  by  whatever  title  it 
nii^ht  be  held,  did  exist  at  Belize, 
and  that  it  could  not  liave  been  rea- 
sonably supposed  by  anv  one  that  the 
Biitish  government  had  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  abandon  this  set- 
tlement oy  a  Treaty  in  which  it  was 
not  even  alluded  to." 

To  meet  this,  but  one  argument 
was  used.  Could  it  be  sup]K>8ed  tlmt 
America  would  deliberately  have 
bound  herself  never  for  all  time  to 
occupy  a  foot  of  groimd  in  Central 
America,  and  yet  leave  England  in 
i>os8e8sioii  of  territory  in  that  region  ? 
Ilere,  it  was  said,  was  no  reciprotitv. 
Is  not  the  answer  plain — where  would 
lie  the  recij)rocity,  were  the  Treaty 
interpreted  in  the  American  sense? 
Kncland  would  have  lost  everything, 
and  America  would  have  lost  nothing. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  despatch  of 
the  28th  of  September,  1855,  enun- 
ciates this  with  much  force  and  clear-^ 
ness, 

Kulthor  can  her  Majesty's  government  sat), 
scribe  to  the  poiiition,  that,  if  tiie  convention 
did  not  bear  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by 
the  United  States,  it  would  have  imposed 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States 
a  self-denying  obligation  which  was  not 
equally  contracted  by  Great  Britain,  and 
tliat  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  haro 
Icen  in  tlie  intention  of  the  conti'acting 
parties ;  because  if  the  convention  did  bear  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  United  States,  it 
would  then  have  impo&ed  upon  Great  Britain 
the  obligation  to  rcnouacc  possessions  and 
rights  without  any  equivalent  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
government  of  the  United  States  can  com- 
plain in  the  one  case  of  tho  convsntion,  as 
presenting  an  unilateral  chancier  unfikTOurabto 


to  the  United  States,  with  much  gi'eaicr 
reason  might  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  other  case,  if  tlie  assumption  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  to  bo 
acted  upon  in  the  construction  of  the  conven- 
tion, complain  of  it  as  prejudicial'  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  truth  is,  the  reciprocity  is 
complete ;  but  it  is  prospective.  The 
status  quo  is  started  from ;  and 
the  mutual  engagements  groimded 
upon  it  are  strictly  equitable.  To  as- 
sert that  the  Treaty  reads  differently 
— that  we  have  si^ed  away  our 
rights,  and  must  relmquish  them,  is 
pretty  nearly  as  reasonable  as  to  tell 
a  man  who  has  hired  horses  for  a 
post-chaise  along  with  you,  to  travel 
to  the  next  stage,  and  who  has  his 
ix>rtmanteau  in  it,  that  he  must  leave 
his  luggage  behind,  or  you  will  re- 
move it  by  force,  as  you  had  not 
agreed  to  bring  it  along  with  you. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  case  as  regards  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
Tlie  construction  suggested  irresist- 
ably  to  the  mind,  we  might  expect, 
would  be  the  interpretation  originally 
placed  upon  it  by  the  statesmen  of 
tlie  American  republic,  in  spite  of  the 
contemptible  quibbles  of  Mr.  Cass 
and  his  party.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Conven- 
tion was  entered  into — the  characters 
of  the  men  who  were  concerned  in 
its  i)reparation — the  objects  for  whicli 
it  was  framed — ^the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  and  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  nations  between 
whom  it  was  negociated,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  most  compre- 
hensive construction  would  be  given 
to  its  provisions,  and  that  no  attem])t 
would  be  made  by  either  party  to 
special-plead,  or  force  meanings  out 
of  it  opposed  to  its  own  character  and 
tenor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  geneml 
imj>res8ion  of  the  governments  of  the 
ix'spective  countries  at  the  time  of  its 
completion.  Yet  the  facts,  as  our 
I'eatlers  well  know,  prove  how  ground- 
less such  exi)ectation8  would  have 
been.  Mr.  CVampton,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honorable  and  ardu- 
ous post  of  her  Majesty^s  represen- 
tative at  Washington,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Clavton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  which  he  had  had  so 
large  a  hand  in  assi.sting  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion,  was  soon  made  aware 
of  the  diffieultieeand  disappointmeutd 
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thnt  w-riv  Ix-fort;  hit  a.  In  plm**?  of 
that  lilH'niJ,  iMilv^httMiwl,  coiK'iliat^ »!■>•, 
aikI  Hiraijrhtforwanl  cliai*ai*ter  wliirli 
had  in:irkf"l  ihv  ixilirv  ttt  th"  miuiM- 
t'Ts  in  n'>o,  \n*  lia«l  t-«*  oiuviiintor  all 
flic  v«  xa'ions  which  a  ]x»tty  ami  oajv- 
tio!i.-«  >pirit  of  op])asitioii  wjw  ralrii- 
latcil  to  cii^eiKlt^r  :  and  it  may  truly 
bi'  said  that  for  the  hwt  thnH»  vt^rn 
he  haj4  l>oeii  encage<l  in  little  vhm 
than  the  thanklesH  tank  of  vainly 
rfitci-atiuf^  hin  eiideavourH  to  hring 
the  L'r»ve"uinent  V)  which  he  ia 
atvreciitotl,  Iwck  to  tho»e  viewa 
aud  MMititneutM  which  presided 
at  the  ncpociatious  of  184J>.  We  are 
uot  with<»ut  our  HUApiciouM  that  hiH 
id».'iitifH\'ition  with  the  iioliey  of  that 
perioil  may  have  provM  cnu*  of  the 
ohjoctionH  to  him  witli  a  ^»vemmc-iit 
ple<l^'t'<l  to  tuni  its  Kick  ii|h>ii  it.  Jiut 
thiH  will  he  Ix'tter  iniderHt<M)d  an  we 
po  on. 

I>*t  iw,  Ix'fore  we  po  any  farther, 
once  for  all  di.^tin^ish  Iwtween  the 
American  fjorcnnnent^aiid  the  Anieri- 
ran  nation.  In  what  is  here  Kaid  —and 
we  Hj)c.'ik  out  -  it  is  by  no  meann  our 
intention  to  confound  the  two.  J>iMi|K- 
pn^vin^'  altogether  ba  we  do  of  I*rt»- 
sident  rien'c'H  gf>vemnient,  we  Ih»- 
lii've  we  an.*  justiti*^!  in  assuming 
ih.'it  the  p*eat  niasH  of  intelligence  in 
the  State-H  irt  of  our  mind,  and  that 
the  n*>ult  of  the  new  elet'ti<niJ4 
will  prr>vf  iliat  worthier  prinei- 
pleH  and  a  murt*  enlightene<l  po- 
licy may  in  the  »'nd  fHmimand  popu- 
lar HU|>|Hirt.  That  KngLind  and  Ame- 
ri<*a  ^Imuld  U*  thmwn  into  a  war, 
iM'i'auKo  (tvneral  <'asM  iHolvttinateaud 
iM-ttliMinie,  anil  President  I*ier«T  an 
iHiMTupidouH  el«*<-ti«ine(*n'r,  in  what 
our  Vank^v  brother  will  not  stand. 
In  th'*  me:ui  time,  we  must  claim 
the  pri\  il«*;:e  of  vfrK'dly  iiliMififying 
the  nation  and  its  rulers  in  our  pre- 
^i*\\i  ninarkK,  on  ai^'ount  i»f  the  ma- 
il ite»»t  in«*«»iivi'nieni*e  of  keeping  them 
■M  U'irate. 

Hie  nio^t  pn»minent  advcN-;ttes  of 
the  AniiTJcan  side   of    the  fpiestion 

)i.'ivr  \ n  Mr.  Mari'V,  the  Sn-retarv 

"f  Stat'-,  and,  as  instnict«'fl  bv  him, 
Mr.  Iturhanan.  tlie  late  Aujcriciin 
Miiii'^tiT  in  Iwnnditn.  The  Kngli<^h 
\  iiw  i'f  ihet-.'t."*!'  hasbiH'n  ftupiKirted  bv 
1 4 mi  Claniidnn  :  nnt,  wf  tfniik,  witli 
iltat  vii'ourand  ability  ^liirh  it  r:dle<l 
fnr.  The  fault  i*lii'-h  nni-  thnmgh 
the  wh"le  of  x\\*'  <-««rr-*|»tindHn'*»'  on 
tJie    iiritt*ih  si*le  ix  «/#>«"''/*^i"i\ /*••#', 


and  it  is  to  lie  observed  that  this  it 
was  th.^  object  of  America  to  pro» 
voke.  TliM  strong  |>oint  agaimst  her 
was  containisi  in  the  plain  queHtion 
what  ilid  the  iKirties  moan  at  the 
time  /  To  this  our  Minister  Bhoiild 
have  stuck — nothing  should  have  led 
him  t<»  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left : — 
nevertheless,  he  was  hoou  entangled 
inextricably  in  the  Mosquito  question 
-in  till!  aifair  of  the  ceHsiou  or  ex- 
change of  Grey  town — in  tlie  original 
title  to  our  ]KisscM8ions  at  Belize — in 
ever^'t-hing,  in  Hh(»rt,  except  the  single 
ej«4eiitial  one  —does  the  Treaty  ens- 
turb  our  *(fiUt4  (fio  f  Mr.  Crampton, 
it  may  l>e  presumed,  was  in  this  no 
ma.Hter  of  his  o^ii  course.  He  could 
only  follow,  i-eiterate,  and  enfon*ethe 
arguments  of  the  Minister  at  home. 
This  he  apiN'ars  to  liave  done  with 
discretiitii  and  tiniiness  — even  at  a 
time  when,  from  other  caiisi*s,  difK- 
cidties  wen*  thrown  in  his  wav.  He 
has  l>een  blamed  for  an  oversight  — 
the  onlv  one  we  have  lM»en  able  tode- 
tei*t  in  the  protracted  negotiations  of 
the  last  six  years— in  omitting  to 
(.■ommunicate  at  once  to  Mr.  Marcy 
an  offer  fn)m  the  British  (toveniment 
in  Noveml»er  Inst,  to  submit  the  Cen- 
tral American  question  to  arbit  nit  ion. 
Unfortunat<»Iy  this  omissifni—  purely 
accidental  as  it  was— gave  rise  to 
»4»me  misun<Ierstandiug  f<»r  a  time ; 
but  it  was  what  might  have  hap|>ened 
to  any  one  similarlv  cinMiiiiHtanoed  ; 
aiifl,  if  our  view  of  the  question  be 
corn»ct,  can  have  exercisetl  no  real 
inHuence  u]N>n  the  dispute.    Tf>  our 

{'udgineiit,  his  h>Ks  ambitious  and  more 
MixiiutHs-like  stvle  contrasts  favor- 
ably  lioth  with  the  c(»urtly  discnn- 
sivenesri  of  Ixird  Clan^ndonV,  and  the 
di^ilomatic  iie<iantr>'  of  the  American 
Ministers.  It  i.s,  however,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  to  which  M*n 
would  next  call  the  rt'aiiers  atten- 
tion, that  he  exhibits  still  more  pro- 
minently the  qualities  for  which  we 
give  him  cretlit. 

It  will  Im*  ne(VHsarv,  in  onler  fully 
ti»  understand  the  circumstances  we 
have  to  detail,  to  n'fer  Kick  t<i  the 
state  of  things  which  f  \jstt*il  at  the 
c1m.^»  of  the  vear  1*^">-1.  The  reader 
will  remenilx^r  tliat  the  triumphu 
anlici|i:iliti  on  the  plains  of  the  (*ri- 
niea  wen*  not  realixeil  to  the  extent 
(if  the  public  ex|ie<'tation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  monot^my  of  an  ardnoua 
ami  blnorly  iiiegc  was  sickening  the 
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hearts  of  the  moi^t  sanguine.  CV^nii- 
dence  began  to  yield  to  mistrust  and 
despondency ;  «ind  when,  in  the 
iiiouth  of  Novenil)er,  after  tlie  battle 
of  Inkermann,  it  was  discovered  that 
but  twelve  thousand  of  our  troojw 
could  be  mustered  on  the  Held  of  bat- 
tle, we  began  to  look  with  something 
approaching  to  dismay  at  the  decima- 
tion of  our  I'anks,  and  to  experience 
a  depressing  uncertainty  as  to  how 
they  wei-e  to  he  filled  up.  We  all 
remember  this ;  and  with  what 
alacrity  we  turned  to  the  prospect  of 
a  fresh  supjily  held  out  bv  the  propo- 
sal of  reci*uiting  in  friencuy  countries 
for  the  British  army.  Tne  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  was  {massed  ;  and  we 
natural]  V  turned  our  eves  to  America, 
where  so  many  thousand  native  Bri- 
tish subjects  resided.  We  saw  at 
once  what  use  they  might  be  tume<l 
to — but  here  we  were  met  at  once  by 
the  Neutrality  Laws,  which  were 
comprehensive  and  stringent,  and 
which  we  were  bound  to  respect.  At 
the  same  time,  we  had  no  reason  to 
believe,  judging  from  the  moral  code 
of  America  in  this  respect,  that  pro- 
vided a  breach  of  those  laws  was 
avoided,  there  could  be  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  its  govennent  to  our 
working  out  our  own  purposes  as  we 
<:ould  ;  and  accordingly,  acting  on 
this  idea,  and  ha^'iug  been  infonned 
by  the  consuls  of  the  principsil  cities 
of  the  United  States  that  there  were 
men  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  enlist,  Government 
determined  to  establish  recruiting 
stations  outMe  -  the  limits  of  the 
St,ite«  (which  w<iuld  satisfy  the  re- 
({uirements  of  the  law)  and  invite 
residents  within  their  limits)  to  remir 
V)  them.  In  furthering  this  project, 
Mr.  Ci'amjiton,  to  whom  the  tii-st 
suggestions  weiv  made  by  the  British 
consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  CHncinnati,  exerte^l  himself  to  the 
utmost,  ands)>ared  no  labour  or  pains 
on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  any  formal 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  other 
to  send  forward  as  many  effective 
men  to  the  frontier  for  enfistment  as 
he  could.  In  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  instructions  from  home,  and  aided 
by  numbers  of  experience<l  military 
men  <»f  different  nations,  who  volun- 
t4*ere<l  their  services — some,  we  fe.ar, 
with  objects  very  different  from  the 
ostensible  ones.  Now,  had  th«%  been 
no  other  point  at  i>fsue  betwwn  the 


countries,  and  liad  it  not  been  the 
j)olicy  of  others  to  foment  discord  l)e- 
tween  them,  there  can  l>e  little  doubt ^ 
judging  from  the  past  and  present 
lionduct  of  the  United  St-ates  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  that  their  govern- 
ment, if  it  had  not  connived  at  their 
proceedings,  would  at  leatt  have 
winked  at  them  ;  and  suffered  the 
most  favourable  construction  to  be 
put  upon  the  movement  which  was 
openly  set  on  foot  within  the  States. 
Had  it  been  their  policy,  even  up  to 
the  last,  to  deal  equitably  with  the 
case,  they  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
cherishing  a  feeling  of  hostility,  or 
reiterating  a  demand  of  satisfaction, 
when  the  whole  affair  had  passed  over, 
and  the  PoVers  whose  quarrel  hail  led 
to  the  difliculty,  had  shaken  hands 
with  each  other. 

Up  to  the  month  of  March,  1855, 
the  home  government  urged  Mr. 
('rampton  by  every  possible  means 
to  inauce  foreigners  or  British  sub- 
jects in  the  United  States  to  enlist  in 
her  Majesty's  service.  **  The  sub- 
ject," says  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  de- 
spatch of  the  16th  of  February,  "  is 
one  which  engages  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  government, 
and  you  will  use  your  best  endeavours 
to  give  effect  to  their  wishes."  The 
above  injunction  was  coupled,  at  the 
H2ime  time,  with  a  caution  against  af- 
fording any  cause  of  complaint  to  the 
United  States  government  on  account 
of  a  violation  of  their  laws. 

Mr.  Orampton's  reply  bears  date 
the  12th  of  March.  It  contains  the 
following  [passages  : — 

In  order  that  no  misconception  or  initfiake 
»lion1d  arise  in  rfgiird  to  this  matter,  which 
is  justly  regarded  by  Her  Majesty's  Oovcni- 
ment  as  one  of  primary  importance,  and 
which  is  indeed  an  indispensable  condition  to 
success  in  the  objects  they  desire  to  effect,  I 
h.ive  caused  the  legal  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  the  Neutrality  Laws  of  the  United 
States  in  this  matter,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  inclose  a  copy,  to  be  drawn  up  by 
an  eminent  American  lawyer,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  whose  views — both  ])roressional  and 
political — I  place  the  firmest  reliance.  I 
have  sent  copies  of  the  same  to  such  of  Her 
M.'ijesty's  Consuls  as  may  be  required  to  act 
in  the  matter  we  have  in  Iiand. 

Yuur  Lordship  will  no  doubt  pcrciere  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will 
restrict  our  operations  within  very  narrow 
limits,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  approve  of  my  having  strictly 
enjoined  upon  Vitr  Majesty's  Consols  to  kee]^ 
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rigidly  within  the  limitB  of  the  law  according 
to  its  tmc  meaning  and  intent,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  letter  of  its  provisions. 

The  "  oiniiion  *'  is  then  given  at 
length. 

To  this  despatch  Lord  Clarendon 
replied  on  the  12th  of  April.  He 
says : — 

I  entirely  approve  of  your  proceedings  as 
reported  in  your  despatch  of  the  1 2tb  ultimo, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  enlistment  in  the 
Queen's  service  of  foreigners  and  British  sub- 
jects in  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Crampton 
had  put  himself  in  commimication 
with  Sir  Gaspaixl  Le  Marchant,  the 
C4ovemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  recruiting  de- 
p6t  in  tliat  province  ;  and  had  at  last 
deemed  it  advisable  to  visit  him  there. 
In  his  absence  Mr.  Savile  Lumley, 
who  was  charged  with  his  duties, 
wi*ote  a  desimtch  to  Lord  Clai-endon 
on  the  7th  of  May,  to  an  extract  from 
which  we  beg  the  reader's  atten- 
tion : — 

At  an  interview  which  I  had  with  Mr. 
Manry  I  told  him  tliat  ho  had  judged  riglitly 
in  supposing  that  Mr.  Orampton's  visit  to 
Canada  had  reference  to  the  English  question. 

I  stated  that,  from  the  first  moment  this 
question  was  mooted,  ]\fr.  Crampton  had 
tiliown  tlic  greatest  anxiety  that  it  should  in 
no  wny  lend  to  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  believed  everything 
that  could  bo  ddne  miglit  be  effected  legally, 
and  tliat  he  was  determined,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  to  prevent  anything  like  infraction 
or  evasion  of  the  Neutrality  Laws  of  this 
country.  Unfortunately  the  very  stringent 
nature  of  the  provisions  of  these  laws  was  not 
generally  understood*  and  several  persons  had 
on  their  own  responsibility  acted  at  variance 
with  them,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  explaining  the  bearings  of  the  law,  and 
of  preventing  such  infractions,  that  Mr. 
Crampton  had  undertaken  his  journey  to  the 
British  Provinces. 

I  then  told  Mr.  Marey  that  as  I  thought 
it  would  interest  him  to  see  your  Ixntlsliip's 
last  instructions  on  the  subject  I  had  brought 
them  with  me,  and  I  said  that  I  was  certain 
A  perusal  of  this  paper  would  convince  him  of 
two  things :  iin>t,  that  the  view  which  had 
been  taken,  and  the  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Crampton  on  tliissnject, 
were  precisely  such  as  Mr.  Marcy  might  have 
expected  from  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton ;  and  secondly,  that  those  opinions  had 
been  responded  to  by  Her  Majesty's  (tovem- 
ment  in  the  same  frank  and  honourable  man* 
ucr. 

I  then  read  to  Mr.  Marcy  a  copy  of  your 


Lordship's  despatch  of  the  1 2th  ulUmo.  Mr. 
Marcy  appeared  much  pleased  with  this  com- 
munication, and  said  that  as  the  question 
was  one  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  United  States'  Government  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  show  this  despatch  to 
the  Cabinet.  I  told  Mr.  Marcy  that  I  had 
no  instructions  to  leave  it  with  him,  but  I 
would  take  upon  myself  to  do  so  if  he  would 
consider  it  m  the  light  of  a  private  memoran- 
dum. 

3[r.  l^f arcy  said  he  would  note  it  as  such, 
and  that  if  at  any  time  Mr.  Crampton  wished, 
he  might  recall  it ;  "  the  question,"  Mr, 
Marcy  added,  **  will  no  doubt  come  before 
Congress,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  this  despatch 
could  be  found  among  the  papers  called  for." 

I  am  aware  that  in  leaving  this  despatch 
with  Mr.  Marcy  I  have  transgressed  tho 
regulations  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  for 
which  I  must  throw  myself  on  your  Lordbhip's 
indulgence ;  but  Mr.  Crampton  was  anxious 
that  the  United  States*  Government  bhould 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  project  for 
enlisting  troops  for  Her  Majesty's  service 
within  the  United  States  had  ever  been  con- 
templated. 

After  reading  the  despatch  himself,  Mr. 
Marcy  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Crampton  was  the  proper 
one  ;  he  was,  indeed,  convinced  of  this  from 
having  seen  Mr.  Crampton 's  instructions  to 
Her  Majesty's  Consuls  when  the  question  of 
recruiting  in  the  United  States  first  arose. 

Now  up  to  this  date  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  not  room  for  the  sha- 
dow of  a  suspicion  that  in  what  the 
British  ministers  in  America  were 
engaged  about  there  was  anything 
which  could  possibly  cause  a  miKiui- 
derstanding,  or  bring  the  countries 
into  imfriendly  collision,  jjnnided 
only  the  letter  of  the  law  was  strictly 
observed  ; — and  not  even  in  case  of  its 
violation,  uidess  it  was  brought  home 
to  them.  Mr.  Ci'ampton  acconlingly 
felt  it  in  accordance  with  both  his 
duty  and  his  jxitriotic  sympathies,  t^> 
make  tlie  organization  he  had  planned 
as  extensive  and  as  efticient  as  pos- 
sible, and  })elieved  that  he  was  earn- 
ing the  gratitude  of  his  country  when 
he  spread  the  network  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  States.  He  becivme  thus 
the  centi'e  of  a  wide-spread  system, 
and  found  himself  in  constant  and 
confidential  communication  with  h 
host  of  persons,  strangers  to  him,  of 
every  nation  and  clmracter,  disaf- 
fected politicians,  n^stless  B]»irits, 
needy  adventurers — in  short,  as  might 
be  mipi>osed,  that  iK)rtiou  of  society 
which  is  more  valuable  numerically 
Uiftn  in  any  other  asjiect. 
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It  waa  in  the  nndst  of  these  efforts 
that  a  diRi)atch  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
dated  the  :^2nd  of  June,  reache<l  Mr. 
Crampton,  enjoining  him  to  staif  all 
further  proceedings  m  the  matter  of 
enlistment,  and  to  abandon  the  project 
definitiveli/.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived in  what  a  predicament  this  in- 
j\mction,  prudent  and  proper  though 
it  certaiiily  was,  left  the  Kritish  Minis- 
ter. There  he  was,  surrounded  by  a 
lab)Tinth  of  machinery  of  his  own 
construction,  dangerous  enough  in 
the  working,  but  trebly  dangerous 
V  hen  interfered  with,  obliged  to  put 
a  sudden  and  violent  stop  to  its  mo- 
tions, and  disjoint  and  safely  take  to 
ikjeces,  aa  it  were,  the  whole  of  what 
he  had  put  together.  No  easy  task, 
certainly ;  but  still  more  dangei\>us 
than  difiicult.  A  host  of  expectants 
had  to  be  disappointed — a  host  of 
needy  wretches  had  to  be  turned 
adrift — a  host  of  desperadoes  to  be 
summai'ily  got  rid  of.  Ill-humour, 
malignity,  revenge  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  odium  which  always  at- 
taches to  the  ostensible  promoter  of 
an  abortive  scheme  had  to  be  en- 
< lured.  All  this  time  there  were  at 
his  ell  WW  the  ministers  of  the  very 
countiV  against  whom  these  schemes 
wore  directed.  They  were  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  Jis  he'j)layed  his 
cai-ds,  and  may  be  8upi)08ed  to  liave 
nirule  their  own  signs  to  Ids  enemies, 
who  must  now  have  been  numerous. 
A  nuui  placed  in  such  a  situation  can 
scarcely  expect  to  get  off  sciitldess. 
In  iKiint  of  fact,  Mr.  Crampton,  who 
ha<I  been  the  choice  of  the  Americans 
thenwelves— whose  singidar  suavity 
and  grace  of  ULanner,  as  well  as 
hi<(her  accomplishments  and  qualities, 
had  made  him  up  to  that  time  i)erhai>s 
the  most  jx>pidar  minister  who  ever 
ivpresented  British  interests  in  Ame- 
rica, suddenly  lost  his  preftiac  with 
]>oth  government  and  i>eople,  and 
bocamo  an  o]»ject  of  public  oppro- 
brium. In  the  prosecutions  which 
were  instituted  against  various  indi- 
\iduals  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
n(Miti*ality  laws,  suid  especially  on  the 
trial  of  Hertz,  the  authorities  who 
acted  for  the  government  made  no 
seeret  of  its  being  their  chief  endea- 
vour to  implicate  the  ambassador — to 
expose  him  as  a  "  malefjictor."  It  is 
unfortunately  Iwyondthe  scope  of  an 
ailicle  like  this,  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  u]h>u  which 


it  has  been  sought  to  cnminate  the 
British  Minister.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  explaining  two  circum- 
stances. First,  the  individuals,  Stro- 
bel.  Hertz,  Burgthal  and  Reuss, 
upon  whose  evidence  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  Crampton  principally  rested  for 
their  proofs  of  his  complicity,  were 
men  of  notoriously  loose,  not  to  say 
infamous  character.  The  second  cir- 
cumstance is  best  explained  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Crampton  himself.  Ho 
says : — 

"The  Attorney -General  pf  the  United 
States  has  acknowledged,  nay,  he  has  pro- 
claimed, that  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of 
Hertz  were,  in  reality,  directed  against  Her 
]^Iaje8ty*8  consuls  and  myself;  yet  he  was 
aware  that  I  could  not,  and  ho  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  appear  in  their 
dwn  defence, 

"Tlie  offence  thus  charged  against  us 
amounts  to  a  nUsdeineamntr, 

"  Prosecntions  for  misdemeanour  by  the 
State,  whether  by  indictment  or  information, 
are  subject  in  this  country,  as  ifi  England,  to 
certain  regulations,  providing  tliat  the  de- 
fendants shall  have  copies  of  the  indictment 
or  information,  and  a  list  of  tho  witnesses,  as 
well  as  other  legal  safeguards. 

•'Now,  Her  Majesty's  (Consuls  and  myself 
have  stood  in  the  position  of  defendants  in 
this  cose,  and  I  would  bug  to  ask  Mr.  At- 
torney-General Gushing  whether  we  had  the 
bene  tit  of  any  of  the  means  of  defence  which 
the  law  allows  to  persons  chai^d  with  mis- 
demeanour ?" 

No — they  hail  not.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  taken  cai^,  by  express 
instructions  addressed  to  the  District 
Attorney,  to  contrive  so  that  no  Bri* 
tish  ojficer  should  be  permitted  to  inter^ 
fere  in  (he  triah  in  question.  Yet  up 
to  the  very  last  clespatch  received 
fi*om  Mr.  Marcy  during  the  month 
that  is  just  past,  it  is  still  insisted 
that  Mr.  Crampton  has  no  right,  in 
self-defence,  to  nnpu^i  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  admitted  and  credited  in 
courts  of  justice  in  America !  Tho 
result  of  the  contest  indeed  cannot  be 
doubtful, 

Ubi  tn  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tautum. 

Asimi)le  question  disposes  of  tho 
case.  If  a  functionary  against  whom 
a  charge  is  iireferred,  is  not  to  be 
heard  either  in  court  or  out  of  court, 
how  is  he  to  defend  himself  \ 

It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  giw,  for  the  benefit  of  onr 
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readers  the  whole  of  that  masterly 
despatch,  in  which  Mr.  Oaini>ton,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Ix>ixi  Clarendon, 
makes  a  formal  statement  of  his  case. 
This  document  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  everybody  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand this  aifair  thoroughly ;  and 
should  especially  be  read  in  counec- 
tioti  with  the  final  note  of  Mr.  Marcy, 
explanatoiy  of  Mr.  Crampton^s  dis- 
missal. It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  C^laren- 
don  had  not  the  boldness  to  transmit 
it  to  the  American  minister  as  it  stood. 
It  might  have  had  a  wholesome  effect 
at  the  time.  An*iving,  as  it  did, 
in  the  "  Blue  Book"  the  other  day,  it 
was  simply  calculated  to  increase 
those  elements  of  repulsiveness  which 
s?em  by  that  time  to  have  rendered 
any  intercourse  between  our  Minister 
and  the  prt»sent  government  of  Ame- 
rica impossible. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  is  this  ex- 
treme act  of  dismissal  sought  to  be 
justified  ?  Let  the  answer  be  sup- 
plied from  the  tle«i>atch  we  liave  just 
referred  to.  They  are  shortly  these  : 
that  he  undertook  to  do  what  was 
contrary  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  derogatory  of  its 
uoveroign  rights,  in  "  hiring  or  retain- 
ing** recruits  for  a  nation  at  war  with 
a  iriendly  |)ower.  That  he  continued 
to  autliorize  this  infringement  of  the 
law  after  instructions  had  reached  him 
from  his  government  to  desist — both 
these  allegations  l)eingsustained solely 
by  that  evidence  which  Mr.  Cram|)- 
ton  was  not  allowed  to  question,  and 
l^hich  he  has  given  such  goo<l  reasons 
for  discre<litiug — unless  indeed  the 
verlml  contraoiction  of  Mr.  Mar(?v, 
8U]»ported  by  some  unsatisfactor}'  al- 
legations which  he  calls  "  cumulative 
evidence,*'  is  to  be  admitted  as  im- 

Kugiiing  the  solemn,  clear,  and  deli- 
era  te  statement  of  Mr.  Crampton 
himself.  That,  notwithstanding  the 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  gr)vemments  of  the 
two  countries,  consisting  of  an  ajKilogj' 
onoiir  part,  and  the  .acceptance  of  it  on 
that  of  America,  the  ^Iinister  who  it 
is  iiwiste<l  is  guilty,  but  who  has  had 
no  means  a]lowe<l  him  of  pi*oving  his 
innocence  and  who  besides  must  1k) 
niMlerstood  to  liave already  a)X)logized 
in  the  apology  of  hisgovemmei^,  can 
9n  ))ersonal  grounds  no  longer  be  en- 
dured or  communicated  with  as  Her 
Majcsy R  representative.  That  even 
w«rB  the  Pnesident  dinpoeed  to  wait 


until  the  "cumulative  proofs*'  should 
have  been  submitted,  so  as  to  give  on 
op]M>rtunityof  reply,  the  "  exceptional 
character'**  of  Mr.  Crampton's  des- 
patches, recently  come  to  his  notice  in 
the  **  Blue  Book,"  would  have  pre- 
cluded any  such  tliought  of  delay. 

Here  it*  is  that  the  shoe  pinches,  as 
regards  Mr.  Crampton.  At  least,  this, 
and  his  participation  in  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  are  enough.  He  must 
be  got  rid  of.  He  was  a  party  to  the 
policy  of  1850.  Moreover,  he  has  seen 
through,  and  spoken  out  about,  the 
policy  of  1855. 

He  had  said,  on  the  16th  of  July 
in  the  latter  vear  : — 

I  believe  Mr.  Bowcrofl  to  be  entirely  in- 
nocent ;  and  it  would  appear,  cren  from  the 
newspaper  rcp<>rt«,  that  the  means  employed 
to  get  up  the  charge,  reflect  anything  but 
credit  on  the  law  officers  of  the  United  States 
at  Clucimiuti. 

He  had  charged  the  American  Se- 
cretary with  something  more  than 
weakness  of  memor}',  in  a  despatch 
dated  Novendx^r  10  : — 

Mr.  Marcy  seems  to  labour  under  a  some- 
what nnaccountable  misapprehension  as  to 
facta  which,  I  ihould  hare  concluded,  cotdd 
not  hnvt  been  i^nkruncn  to  Ai/k 

And  again,  in  the  same  despatch, 
Mr.  C^mpton  points  to  a  further 
**  unaccountable  misapprehension." 

What,  however,  renders  the  want  of  in- 
formation unJcr  which  Mr.  Marcy  evidently 
Liboured  when  he  made  the  statement  in 
question, more  extraordinary,  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  day  he  wrote  his  despatch,  viz.,  the 
13th  of  OctobiT,  1  had  addressed  to  him  an 
official  note  on  the  subject,  caliinj^  his  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  quoition,  published  in  the  American 
i)ew8p.ipc-r»,but  to  the  connnunications  1  hare 
received  from  llcr  Majesty's  Consuls  at  Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati,  and  New  York,  on  the  snb- 
ji'ct,  and  to  the  handbill  circulatetl  secretly 
among  the  Iri>h  societies,  of  which  I  inclo^ed 
to  Mr.  Marcy  a  printed  copy. 

In  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
('nuuj»t<»nV  "stitenient,"  he  remarks 
upon  this  refu'Uil  to  ]»ermit  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  Ik?  heard  in  their 
own  defence  :-  - 

I  think,  my  'urd,  that  we  liave  some 
reason  to  complain  of  this  treatment,  aa  very 
Kitle  In  bnrmonr   with  «lat  might  be  9X* 
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p«cted  at  the  hands  of  a  friendly  poww ;  as 
■howlng  needless  di^ttrust  of  Her  MajeHty's 
representative  and  Consuls ;  and,  if  I  may  he 
permitted  to  say  so,  ns  unmeiited  hy  the 
personal  characti^r  and  reputation  of  those 
gentlemen  or  myself. 

Mr.  Marcy,  ns  well  as  the  President,  I  had 
flattered  myself  would  have  felt  convinced 
that,  however  crraneous  they  might  suppose 
my  views  of  the  Neutrality  I^ws  to  be,  I 
should  have  disdained  to  shield  myself  from 
their  consequences  by  concealment  or  subter- 
fuge;  and  tlmt,  upon  inquiry  of  me>  every 
act  and  proceeding  of  mine  would  have  beeii 
frankly  communicated  to  them.  It  Monld 
then  have  been  unnecessary  for  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  to  resort  to  the  aid 
of  spies  and  informers,  in  order  to  obtain 
evidence  against  us.  By  so  doing  they  have 
been  (as  might  have  been  expected)  gros:ily 
misled ;  and  it  will  now  be  my  duty  to  refute, 
as  fiir  as  I  am  able,  the  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies  which  have  resulted  from  the 
ill-conceived  method  of  obtaining  information 
resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  inBmiiationi3  contained  iu  t)ie 
/ollowing  i)n«sage  from  the  wime  do- 
cument .ai*e  not  very  flattering  to  Mr. 
Marcv  : — 

Conceiving  that  the  object  of  the  American 
Qovemmeiit,  in  making  through  M.  Buchanan 
the  remonstrance  against  recruitment  in  the 
United  States  contained  in  that  Minister's 
note  of  the  16th  of  July,  had  now  been  fully 
attained,  1  addressed  to  Mr.  Afarry  (on  the  8th 
of  August)  a  private  letter,  suggesting  to 
bim,  on  my  own  personal  responsibility  and 
without  instructions  from  my  Govcniinent, 
the  expediency,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  any  want  of  harmony  between 
the  two  Governments,  of  dropping  the  legal 
proceedings  which  had  been  intttitnted  against 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cincinnati,  and 
against  other  parties  at  Xcw  York,  for  a 
violation  of  the  Neutrality  I^ws. 

To  thif  friendly  overture  I  received  no 
reply  from  Mr.  l^Iaicy,  although  he  h.id  re- 
turned to  Waithington  and  I  had  several  con- 
Ycrsations  with  him  on  other  subjects,  but  at 
which  he  never  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the 
recruitment. 

On  the  24th  of  Angnst  I  ventured  to  en- 
quire of  Mr.  Marcy  whether  my  letter  had 
ever  reached  him ;  he  replied  that  it  had, 
that  the  subject  of  it  was  tmder  advisement, 
and  that  he  would  shortly  communicate  with 
me  in  regard  to  it. 

This  was  all  that  passed,  nor  did  Mr.  Marcy 
make  the  slightest  allusion  either  to  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  yourself,  to  the  new  point 
of  view  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  now  regarded  the  qnestion,  or  to  the 
pretended  <*  disclosures"  upoo  which  charges 


have  since  been  bronglit  forward  against  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents, 
and  against  the  Brttit^h  provincial  authorities. 
Had  Mr.  Marcy  informed  me  of  these  mat* 
ters,  I  should  at  all  events  have  been  able 
to.  demonstrate  to  him  the  falsehood  of  those 
charges.  And  even  supposing  that  I  might 
not  have  succeeded  in  chan«jing  his  view  of 
the  subject,  and  he  still  should  have  conceived 
that  he  had  grounds  for  complaint  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  their  Agents, 
he  would  at  lea»t  have  been  obliged  to  weigh 
my  statements  as  to  facts  against  those  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  brought  forward  a« 
**  State's  evidence"  to  depose  iu  a  Court  of 
Jnstice  to  the  grossest  falsehoods,  and  h« 
would  have  been  able  to  ground  his  complaints 
if  he  still  had  thought  it  necessary  to  nr^ake 
them,  upon  my  statements  snd  not  upon  evl* 
dence  of  a  character  which  reflects  lit  tie  credit 
upon  the  parties  who  have  had  recomrse  to  it. 

Finally,  the  observations  embodied 
in  the  despatch  of  March  14th,  185(;, 
are  too  signifii^nt  to  be  easily  l)omt\ 
The  topic  is  still  the  i*ecniitmeht  of 
men  in  tlie  States  : — 

It  was  only  by  Mr.  Marvr}'8  note  of  the 
5th  of  September,  that  I  was  at  once  in- 
fonned  both  of  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  United  States'  government,  and  of 
their  belief  that  I  myself  wcs  implicated  in 
the  jifTair  of  which  they  complained. 

From  .Tune  6,  therefore,  to  September  .i, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  six  days  (f'l-om  .Tune  20  to  June 
26),  I  was  nt  Washington,  and  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Mr.  M.ircy,  as  it  hnk 
since  appeared,  believed  that  recruitments 
were  successfully  going  on,  which  recruit- 
ments it  was  natural  to  suppose  I  might 
have  had  some  influence  in  stopjang  or  pre- 
venting, no  remonstrance  or  commuuicatiota 
of  any  sort  was  made  to  me  on  the  subject, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
while  evidence  was  being  indristriously  col- 
located by  the  I^Lited  States'  District  Attor- 
neys, tiirough  the  means  of  paid  spies  and 
informers,  against  my  self  and  other  officers  of 
her  lif.'ijcsty's  service,  it  was  not  thought  ex- 
pedient by  the  United  States'  government  to 
give  either  myself  or  them  any  notice  of 
what  was  going  forward,  or  to  break  silence 
on  the  subject  to  us  at  all,  until  a  case 
against  us  had  been  nuitured  and  Completed, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  and  expres.sly  and 
avowedly  intended  to  convict  us  'publicly  of 
the  offence  of  a  viohition  of  the  law.- 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speculate  as  to  the  mo- 
tives by  which  the  United  States'  govemmeat 
were  actuated  in  this  course  of  proceeding, 
but  it  certainly  wonld  seem  tliat  it  was  dic- 
tated rather  by  a  desire  to  ensure  the  public 
conviction  of  certain  parties  of  an  offence,  by 
silently  watching  their  proceedings  until  the/ 
had  involved  thenis*Kes  in  some  Ulegd  act. 


Mr,  CrampUm  wtd  ttn  Ammcan  Clintslion. 
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67  a  desire  to  pot  t  Btop  at  earlj  nt 
>le,  bj  timelj  warning,  to  an/  farther 
in  the  execution  of  a  plan  wliich  was 

eir  opinion  likely  to  distnrb  the  friend Ijr 

ions  of  the  two  conntriea. 

u  a  woixl,  Mr.  Marcy  is  eliArgeily  in 
nieroiis  passages  of  these  despatchen, 
tli  something  approaching  to  a  deli^ 
rate    intention,    by    unscrupulous 
eaus  and  ^hrough  unworthy  misre- 
reftentations,  of  emliroiling  the  Bri- 
dli  government  at  home,  or  at  least 
he  BritiRh  minister  in  America,  with 
118  o\Mi  country,  and  exciting  a  hostile 
eeliug  against  one  or  both.    A  grave 
/harge — one  which  the  American  mi- 
liiHter  must  feel  bound  for  his  credit 
not  to  endure.     In  short,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Blue  Book  was  the  signal 
for  Mr.  Crampton*s  recall,  or  removal 
— one  or  the  other.  He  and  that  book 
could  not  be  in  America  together,  antl 
eo-ojierate  with  a  Pierce  ministry.  We 
purposely  abstain  from  entering  upon 
the  parallel  case  of  the  consuls,  both 
Y)ecauHe  it  is  comprised  in  that  of  the 
minister,  and  because  it  may  he  as- 
sumed tliat  those  gentlemen  were  in- 
clude<l  in  this  extreme  measure  rather 
for  the  sake  of  consistency  than  for 
any  other  cause.     Mr.  Oampton  luul 
iMildly  impugned  the  fair  dealing  of 
the    American    government,  in  des- 
jtatches  to  his  own.     Parliament  re- 
(|uire<l  that  these  deH])atcheM  should 
1k»  made  public.      They  were  so — Uto 
soon,  we  think  :  but  that  is  of  little 
con8c<iuence.     They  were  publishecl ; 
and  America  was  delighte<l  at  the 
excuse  the}'  affbnle<l  for  the  step  it 

HAD  OTHER   REASONS  FOR  WISHING  TO 
TAKE. 

Tlie  recruiting  question  is  all  a 
hhain.  Uusi^ia  pn)l>ably  fomented  the 
(lispute  for  itn  own  immediate  pur- 
)MMe«;  but  it  made  a  mistake.  It 
ought  to  have  avoi4le<l  weakening  Eng- 
land on  that  side,  for  obvious  reaMtiis. 
The  true  question  as  between  the  re- 
sj >ecti  ve  nations  is  the(  'entraL  1  tm^rira  n 
one.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  iiaper 
we  have  given  a  brief  history  of  tnat 
rpiestiun.  But  we  have  yet  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  motives  which  may 
liave  actuated  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
iiute,  and  which  may  exercise  tlieir 
influence  on  its  progreas  or  temiiua- 
tii*ii.  Proiecte^l  by  the  Claytoii-Bul- 
werTrsaty  of  1850,  a  ship-canai  of 
vast  dimensions  was  to  be  constructed 
armas  ODtral  Americft  by  means  of 
British  mintal,  by  whicn  America 


was  to  gain  great  advantages.  Thirf 
protectoi-ate  was  not  to  be  obtained 
without  some  sacritice,  and  according- 
ly America,  seeing  she  coultl  do  no 
less,  agreed  to  sacrifice — wliat  /  Not 
dominion — not  territory — not  money. 
No — but  her  aggressive  course — her 
normal  condition  of  advance — her 
annexing,  monopolizing^,  dominat- 
ing spirit,  i';i  one  direction.  Central 
America  was  precluded,  for  all  time^ 
from  beine  the  scene  of  her  charac- 
teristic policy.  T/tis  was  tlie  price 
she  was  to  pay  for  her  canal — for 
that  it  would  be  hers  in  the  main, 
she  confidently,  and  perhaps  rightly ^^ 
expecteil. 

But  unforeseen  difficulties  arose. 
Capitalists  were  cautioun,  slow,  sus- 
picious. A  year— two  years — a  thinl 
year,  nearly,  passeil  over,  and  nothing 
was  done.  At  last,  the  scheme  broke 
down.  The  project  of  a  ship-canal 
was  abandoned.  Ol«er\'e  the  dates. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  1852,  M. 
Marcoleta,  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua 
in  New  York,  writes  to  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton  to  the  following  effect : — 

M.  le  Ministre, 

Tlie  legation  of  Nicaragua  has  just  IcameJ 
that  the  American  Canal  Company  of  Ne' 
York,  finding  it  impossible  to  execute  t' 
important  line  of  inter-oceanic  commnnicat' 
on  ncconnt  of  the  want  of  co-operation  of  \ 
capitalists  of  Great  Britain,  lias  resolved 
propose  to  the  government   of  Nit-aragn.- 
modifioation  of  the  original  contract  fur  r 
structing  a  canal  of  smaller  dimensions 
those  stipnlated  in  the  second  Article  0 
above-named  contract. 

By  this  announcement  Amer 
well  as  England,  found  hersr 
out  from  all  thortcadvantJiges 
done  so  much,  as  she  thougl 
cure.      For  shijis   (»f    large 
nhme  did  either  nation  want 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
from  the  Treat v  were  who' 
her.    M.  Marcoleta*s  letter 
October  27th,  1ho2.     On 
J}fcettkher  follomng,  the  9 
solution  was  olferetl  to  t 
the  Unite<l  SUtes  >)y  M 

Resolved,  -Thntthe  pres 
to  communicate  to  the  sen: 
b«»  compatible  with  the  pn 
information  in  the  depart' 
pecting  the  o^tablishmcnt 
rolonv    in  Central  Amf 
tlie  ropr  of  a  proclaimiti 
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mid  department,  iesned  by  the  British  au- 
thorities at  the  Belize,  Jaly  17,  1852,  an- 
nouncing that  **  Her  Moat  Gracious  Majesty 
our  Qaeen  hat  been  pleased  to  constitate  and 
make  the  Islands  of  Roatan,  Bonaoca,  Utilla, 
Barbarat,  Helma,  and  Morat  to  be  a  colony, 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Colony 
of  the  Bay  Islands,"  and  signed  **  By  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty's  Superintendent,  Au- 
gustas Fred.  Gore,  Colonial  Secretary.**  And 
also  what  measures,  if  any,  have  been  taken 
by  the  Executive  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
that  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of 
July  4,  1850,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  provides  that  neither 
party  shall  **  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize, 
or  assume  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral America.'* 


Thus  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  ever 
the  benefit  to  oe  derived  from  a  Treaty 
to  which  America  was  a  party,  and 
which  had  never  been  questioned  or 
commented  upon,  was  at  an  end, 
the  American  Senate  began  to  reaa 
it  over  again, — and  with  what  object  ? 
Why,  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  is  the 
idea  which,  taken  up  by  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Pierce,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  dispute,  and  has 
extended  itself  even  into  the  appa- 
rently distinct  precincts  of  the  recruit- 
ment quarrel.  As  the  treaty  was 
framed,  and  was  intended  to  be  under- 
stood by  its  framers,  it  was  for  the 
"  great  design  "  of  the  convention,  to 
tie  the  hands  of  both  jiai'ties  from 
encroachment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  canal.  We  were  a  little  too 
close  to  it  at  one  end,  and  an  adjust- 
ment was  to  be  made  thei*e — that  was 
to  be  arranged.  America  was  not 
near  either  end — ^there  was  nothing 
to  be  settled  as  regarded  her.  But 
now  there  was  to  be  no  canal — there 
was  no  "  great  design,"  for  which  to 
make  a  sacrifice.  What,  Amenca 
says,  have  we  done,  then  ?  Simply 
renounced  for  ever  the  right  to  attack, 
overrun,  overwhelm,  or  "annex," — 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  ti*eaty,  "  occu- 
py, fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assiune  or 
exercise  any  dominion"  over  any  part 
of  Central  America. 

We  English  were  quite  ready 
to  renounce.  Tlie  little  we  had 
thei*e    was  enough    for   us.      If   we 

ijossessed  nothing  there,  it  would 
lave  been  the  same  thing.  It  was 
no  oliject  with  us  to  make  new 
acquisitions  in  that  quarter.  At  least, 
no  object  sufficiently  panunount  to 


quarrel  or  manoeuvre  for.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  America.  She  foimd  lier 
"  destiny"  interfered  with  in  this  re- 
gion. There  was  a  Clayton- Bui wer 
Cordillera  in  her  path.  Aggression 
here  was  out  of  the  question,  the  Trea- 
ty still  in  existence.  Well — let  us 
look  at  it — let  us  spell  it — let  us  turn 
it  upside  down — let  us  read  it  back- 
wards, as  witches  jabber  their  pray- 
ers— perhaps  we  may  find  that  it 
means  one  thing  in  English — another 
in  American.  "  Central  America" — 
that  in  English  is  a  political  designa- 
tion, and  in  such  a  sense  is  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  those  republics  in  which 
the  designation  was  first  used.  But 
geo^phers,  geologists,  botanists, 
antiquaries,  stretch  the  term  till  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  both  sides,  and  don't 
acknowledge  little  settlements  and  de- 
pendencies outside  it.  Well — that 
shall  be  the  American  meaning  of  the 
words.  Nay,  it  shall  be,  in  spite  of 
their  own  declarations,  Messrs.  Clay- 
ton and  Bulwei'^s  meaning,  and  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  *  *  Occupy" — that,  i  t  is  true, 
in  English,  as  its  very-  first  primitive 
meaning,  is  to  take  adverse  possession 
of,  to  seize.  Such  it  is  by  its  deriva- 
tion. Such  is  invariably  its  meaning, 
when  used  as  an  active  verb  in  mili- 
tary or  political  parlance.  But  that 
wont  do  for  us.  We  must  make  it 
retrospective,  and  use  it  as  a  sort  of 
stem-chaser,  to  drive  out  the  British 
from  possessions  which  they  have  hi- 
therto been  snugly  enjoying,  by  giving 
it  an  American  meaning  of  our  own, 
similar  to  that  it  bears  when  applied 
to  fmiiished  apartments,  and  the  like. 
"  Not  to  occupy"  a  post  may  indeed 
be  held  to  mean,  not  to  taJce  it  by 
force  and  retain  it :  but  "not  to  oc- 
cupy" Central  America  is  a  notice  to 
quit ;  and  the  tenant  must  be  ejected 
from  those  spacious  premises  if  he 
does  not  go  quietly. 

Such  was  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cass 
in  1852 — such,  stripped  of  its  diplo- 
matic trappings,  is  the  lang^iage  of 
Mr.  Marcy  at  this  moment.  The 
words  of  the  Treaty  are  studiously  dis- 
toi-ted,  not,  we  are  firmly  convinced, 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  us  in 
our  occupancy,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
British  Hondmus  and  its  dependen- 
cies, so  much  as  to  give  the  colour  of  an 
excuse  for  a  contemplated  repudiatio^i 
of  the  Treaty  itidf.  Nay,  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  disappoint* 
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ment  if  we  were  to  surrender  our 
poaseasioiiR  in  (^enti'al  Amenea  ti>- 
morrow,  and  adopt  the  Amerieaji 
reading  of  the  Treaty.  What  Mr. 
Marcy  wants  is  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  repudiation  will  leave  America 
free  to  piu-flue  lier  o^\'n  courne 
— to  work  out  her  own  **  destiny." 
And  in  this  light  it  will  he  easier 
to  see  wliy  that  oracular  and  not 
very  defenuible  dictum  calle<l  **The 
Monroe  Doctrine"  was  pix)mulgaterl  so 
clamorously  at  the  i>eriod  in  question. 
Should  the  treaty  be  annulleKl,  onli- 
nary  people  might  think  that  Ameri- 
can aggression  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can states  might  still  be  met — or  neu- 
tndised — by  Britir*h  aggression  in  the 
same  quarter.  But,  no  !  the  shade  of 
Monroe  interposes,  and  enunciates  the 
following  aj)Oi)hthegm  :  - 

The  American  ContiuentH,  bv  the  fiee  and 
indepenileiit  condiiion  wliidi  thoy  have  ns- 
■nmed  and  maintained,  an?  benreforth  nut  to 
be  considered  subjects  for  future  coloni/.nti')U 
by  any  European  Pow(r.«i. 

What,  then,  should  \\v>.  policy  (»f 
England  be  in  the  face  of  these  things  \ 
She  cannot  expect,  if  our  view  of 
American  ulterior  designs  l>e  cori-ect,- 
that  the  imwei-s  with  which  Mr.  Dallas 
is  said  to  he  invested,  and  tlu'  pi*<»- 
posals  for  arbitmtion,  limited  an<l 
useless  as  they  ai*e,  which  he  is  on- 
trusted  to  ofter,  are  intended  to  bring 
the  questions  at  issue  to  a  tenui na- 
tion. She  must  act  u}>on  the  assump- 
tion that  the V  are  illu«i\e.  The  d is- 
missal  of  Mr.  Crampton  being  only 
one  step  in  a  course  to  which  the 
American  (roveniment  (we  will  not  in- 
clude the  Amencan  nation)  is  pl(Hlge<l, 
she  nuHt  not  sutter  herself  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  jKithto  which  honour 
and  policy  alike  point,  unless  she  is 
prepared  to  see  those  objects  already 
faintly  indicrated  camtxl  out  to  their 
full  extent,  and  Anglo-Saxcm  Amenea 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  geographical 
continent  of  that  name.  There  are 
indeed  men  —  Englishmen,  they  call 
themselves  -who  not  only  fancy  they 
see  this  "destiny"  l>efoi«e  the  race, 
but  actually  call  u}H>n  England  to  ap- 
prove and  co-o|>erate  in  a**hieving  it 
for  them  !  The  poor  Indian  wa^ 
scarcely  violating  his  duty  when  he 
fought  for  his  hunting-fields  against 
tlie  white  man — an<l  yet  the  whit^ 
man's  "  destiny"  was  to  supplant  him. 
Bewdes,  in  this  case,  Hie  ''destiny" 
•*  ***•  ituse  may  point  to  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  Englishmen  as  well  as  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon American.  The  "Mom-o^ 
doctrine"  takes  no  notice  of  the  Aii- 
ghvSaxon.  It  is  ilie  Amerlc<in  who 
alone  is  to  colonize  America.  Tliis 
doctrine  we  have  a  right  to  resist,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  construed  as  justify- 
ing Ameiiciui  aggi-ession.  As  dot*- 
trine,  it  is  senseless.  There  is  no 
pi-opciaition  involved  in  it.  It  is  a 
simple  political  manifest-o — and  as  a 
manifesto,  it  is,  of  course,  morally 
binding  upon  nolwdy,  and  only  obli- 
gatory in  practice  where  resistance  is 
impossible. 

England  will  therefore  l)e  calk-«l 
nix)n  to  deci<le,  sooner  or  Inter,  whe- 
ther she  will  submit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  in  question  to 
its  legitimate  extent,  or  take  timely 
mea8\ux3s  to  check  it.  If  the  decision 
must  l)e  airived  at  in  the  end,  it  seem.s 
to  us  that  it  would  be  the  l>etter  jwirt 
of  policy  to  make  uj)  our  minds  at 
(mce.  We  shall  have  the  fjuivr  chance 
of  resisting  successfully  what  has  been 
met  manfullv.  It  is  very  far  from 
our  wish  to  urge  uix»n  the  country 
measures  which  might  jK>ssibly  lea<i 
to  a  disturlijuice  of  our  relations  with 
a  nation  to  which  we  are  liound  as  we 
are  to  America.  That  ilisaster  is  to 
l)e  depi-ecated  on  every  ac(x>unt.  But 
assuming  that  a  dmigerous  and  aggres- 
sive policy  lurks  under  the  successive 
acts  of  the  American  government,  we 
put  it  t^)  ministers  whether  it  might 
not  l>e  wisi^r  and  safer  to  shew  that 
^  e  are  not  deceived — that  we  distrust 
aj)]iearances — that  we  care  little  for 
pi-ofessions — tliat,  in  short,-  we  are 
detennined  to  pursue  the  iN>urse  dic- 
Uited  by  honour,  at  the  ha/ani  of  of- 
fending men  who  see  in  such  a  cou!*se 
olwtacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  deeply- 
laid  and  long-chei'isheil  schemes  of 
ambition. 

We  nee<l  scaivi-ly  enunciatt^  more 
plainly  what  follows  by  necessary  im- 
pliwitiim  fnun  our  pVenuses  -  -  that, 
even  hail  the  chargi-s  of  indisi*.retiou 
and  incN>m|>etence  })een  brought  home 
to  Mr.  Crampton,  his  dismissal  should 
not  have  l)een  submitted  to  as  it  was ; 
and  that  since  they  were  not,  it  'was 
derogatory-  to  the  dignity  »>f  the  eui- 
pire,  and  prejudicial  to  its  reid  in- 
terests, to  retain  the  Anierican  Am- 
Ijttissjidor  under  the  illusive  sui)posi- 
tion  that  through  him  difference^ 
\\ould  Ije  settled,  which  it  is  the  iq^ 
tei*estfl  of  hi^  country  to  leave  uuAcl'> 
justed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  DAKEACH  .V>D  ITS  GUIEF, 

Good  night !     Good  niglit ! 
Oh  I  we  never  knew 
How  dear  thou  wert, 
Till  o'er  our  heart 
The  cold  wind  blew 
That  bade  us  pnrt. 
Good  night !     Good  night ! 
Still  stands  thjr  englc  on  hi«  perch  ; 
Thy  palfrey  whinnies  in  her  stull ; 
Thy  dog  roams  whining  round  the  churcli ; 
Tiiy  p!ige  weeps  in  the  darkened  hall ; 
For  thou  art  in  the  churchyard  mold, 
The  bright  eye  dimmed — the  kind  heart  told  : 
Good  night !     Good  night  I 
Yet  the  deeds  thou  hnst  done 
Will  outlast  thy  breath. 
And  the  love  thou  hast  won 
Is  with  ns  till  death  : 
Good  night  I     Good  night  I 
Oh  I  a  dearer  presence  never  crost 
The  path  to  whicli  its  light  was  given  : 
And  a  gentler  spirit  ne'er  wiis  lojit 
To  earth — and  gnined  to  heaven  : 

Good  night !     Good  night  \—The  Ae;-/*  of  Moycarna. 


I  AM  now  coming  to  iiamite  one  of 
the  darkest  soitows  of  my  life,  which 
was  the  ilhiesa  and  the  deatli  of  my 
sister  Madeline,  and  which  took  i)la«:e 
about  a  year  after  the  stiniug  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  To  me 
this  cloud,  which  lmi*Ht  at  last  on  my 
uncle  and  Montfort  in  a  thunder 
storm  of  grief,  had  been  i)erceptibly 
gathering  for  a  long  time  ;  and  I  well 
recollect  one  day  in  summer,  when 
mv  sister  and  1  had  returned  from  a 
ride  together,  her  saying  to  me  at  our 
hall  door,  "  Walter,  lift  me  down,  for 
T  feel  someway  unaccountably  tired 
and  weak." 

She  Hushed  up  as  she  spoke,  and 
after  I  had  taken  her  from  tlie  saddle 
I  said,  "  How  light  you  have  become, 
Madeline  ;  I  trust  you  are  well !" 

"  i)h  quite  well,"  wils  the  annwer, 
"  save  for  this  pain  in  my  left  side, 
which  rolw  me  of  my  sleei>,  and  that 
causes^the  fatigue  T  speak  of  ;  but, 
Walter,  breathe  not  a  word  to  my 
uncle  or  to  John."  F<»r  Madeline 
was  always  thinking  of  others,  and 
like  many  of  her  sex  who  have  *  the 
still  heart,'  and  the  mind  of  gent  la 
dignity,  she  concealed  her  illness  till 
it  haa  mounted  to  a  degree  which 
reached  beyond  medical  skill.  Slie 
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had  been  much  confined  all  this  year 
]>y  her  attendance  on  Montfoi-t,  and 
though  he  would  beseech  her  to  leave 
him,  and  go  out,  and  have  her  ride,, 
yet  she  would  not  do  it,  but  kept  con- 
stiuitly  to  the  house,  or  only  took  exer- 
cis3  in  walkini?  be.'-ide  his  bath  chair 
u])  and  down  the  avenue.  When  hti 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  enabled 
to  drive  his  own  ponies  in  the  })hae- 
ton,  she  would  accompany  him  in  hia 
favorite  excursion  through  the  great 
oak  wood  road  up  to  the  waterfall  ; 
or  get  down  to  the  beach,  where 
Montfort  would  sit  and  drink  in  health 
and  vigour  from  the  fresh  cool  breezns, 
that  came  in  around  him  reviving?]  v 
along  the  bright  and  heaving  i>lain  of 
the  gicen  Atlantic.  But  his  limbs 
w.'re  too  weak  as  yet  to  julmit  of  his 
mounting  a  horse ;  [and  Madeline 
would  seMom  ride  excej)t  she  had  him 
for  a  companion.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  yejir  my  uncle  took  her  to 
Dublin  for  ativice,  whei'e  C  i)ro- 
nounced  her  disease  to  \ye  c»rgani(; 
affection  of  the  heart,  but  siiid  that 
with  cjire  she  might  live  for  many 
yea^s.  Meanwhile  Montfort's  bro- 
ther. Sir  Philip,  had  died  ;  and  he 
was  now  a  baronet,  with  a  large  for- 
tune, and  a  beautiful  place  in  Shroj)- 
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Kliire.  From  these  combluing  cir- 
cumstances their  marriage  was  defer- 
red ;  and  we  all  hoped  that  the  com- 
ing spring  with  its  balm  and  its 
scented  airs  would  greatly  restore 
both  our  dear  invalids.  But  while 
Montfort  rapidly  improved,  my  sister 
as  visibly  declined  ;  and  alas,  alas, 
was  even  now  in  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  the  grave.  I  was  deeply 
attached  to  Madeline,  and  her  death 
dried  up  the  sweetest  and  brightest 
fountain  that  ever  leaped  up  through 
my  being. 

During  her  sickness,  which  came 
on  fast  and  fatally  aa  the  summer 
advanced,  and  when  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  apartment,  it  was  my 
j)ride  and  sad  pleasure  to  bring  to  her 
dressing  room,  when  she  woukl  come 
there  each  afternoon  to  lie  on  the  sofa, 
the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  bouquet 
I  could  procure  from  our  gardens  and 
conservatories.  Montfort  spent  all 
his  evenings  by  her  side  ;  even  the 
cherished  cigar  was  forsjiken  for  her, 
and  his  i)resence  seemed  to  almost 
check  her  disejise  for  the  time  ;  for, 
thougli  so  beneath  her  in  refinement 
and  in  culture,  he  loved  her  well  in 
his  own  manly  and  truthful  way,  and 
his  delicacy  of  liealth  gave  him  an 
additional  lustre  and  interest  in  her 
tnie  womanly  heiirt.  She  saw  no 
visitors  beyond  our  home  circle, 
except  our  little  cunitc,  who,  indeed, 
was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  living  to 
Avork,  and  working  to  live.  His 
vi8it<<,  which  were  ju(li(;iously  timed, 
she  greatly  enjoyed ;  and  her  thoughts 
and  conversation  would  now  often 
wander  forward  amongst  the  scenes 
and  landscai)e8  of  the  other  world, 
t<)wanls  which  her  spirit  was  setting, 
with  a  calmne.ss  which  astonished  and 
affected  us  all.  One  evening,  when  I 
was  sitting  lilonc  with  her,  she  told 
me  of  a  curious  dream  which  had,  as 
it  wei-e,  heralded  in  her  illness. 

"  Tliat  it  teas  a  di^eam,"  she  said, 
"  I  now  l>elieve  ;  but,  indeed,  Widter, 
at  the  time,  and  for  many  weeks 
fifterwanls,  I  thought  it  must  have 
really  happened,  and  it  greatly  de- 
))ressed  my  spirits.  It  occurred  last 
Januar}'.  You  know  my  l)edroom, 
and  how  it  lies  at  the  very  end  of  the 
long  corridor,  and  how  it  is  entered 
})y  three  steps  from  the  gallery. 
\Vell,  Walter,  you  know  too  that  I 
never  was  troubled  with  suj^rstitious 
fears;  oud  that  I  have   at  lea»t  a 


woman^s  share  of  the  constituticmal 
fearlessness  of  our  race.  I  had  gone 
to  bed  late,  leaving  a  ^ood  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  a  nightli^t  burning  on 
my  toilet ;  I  certainly  felt  unwell — 
this  poor  heart  of  mine  nervously 
beating,  and  giving  me  pain  ;  how- 
ever, I  fell  asleep,  but  awoke  a^rain 
in  an  hour  or  so,  as  I  should  thinky 
for  I  heard  the  great  clock  from  the 
farmyard  striking  two.  It  was  befi^- 
ning  to  blow,  although  the  night  had 
been  as  still  as  the  grave  when  I  had 
fallen  asleep.  The  windows  were 
rattling  along  the  corridor,  and  pre- 
sently I  heard  a  far  door  clap,  and  I 
thought  of  the  stories  of  the  Admi- 
ral's ghost,  and  I  smiled  ;  and  then, 
I  know  not  why,  all  that  dreadful 
business  of  Aheru's  death,  and  John's 
share  in  it,  floated  up  in  my  mind, 
and  I  became  agitated  and  wept.  I 
was  roused  fix)m  this  train  of  sad 
thought,  by  distinctly  hearing  the 
steps  of  some  one  advancing  along  the 
gallery,  and  approachinff  my  door ; 
the  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  house 
was  quite  still ;  the  steps  sounded 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  presently  I 
heard  the  handle  of  my  door  gently 
turned,  and  I  was  aware  that  some 
one  was  in  the  room  along  with  me, 
I  saw  it  plainly  by  the  double  light 
of  the  nightlamp  and  the  fire,  dim, 
indeed,  but  sufficient  for  vision  ana 
i-ecognition.  It  seemed  a  tall  form  in 
grey  garments,  something  like  a 
woman's  faded  night  dress.  It  came 
straiglit  on  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
then  I  saw  it  was  our  dear  mother. 
I  could  not  speak  ;  I  felt  choking, 
and  if  palsy  stricken.  Presently! 
saw  the  figiu-e  stooping  down,  and 
removing  the  bed  clothes ;  it  seized 
my  two  feet  in  its  hands,  and  their 
touch  was  colder  than  the  coldest  ice, 
pervading  my  whole  frame  like  a  dead 
chi8]> :  then  it  spoke,  and  my  mo- 
ther's sweet  tones  brought  back  Uie 
life  warmth  to  my  heart  again,  "  My 
child,"  it  said,  "  you  ai*e  very  ill :  you 

will  soon  come  to  me  ;    and  to 

oh  stick  happiness."  Tlien  the  icy 
liands  slowly  paased  uj)  to  my  ancles, 
and  then  the  figure  turned  !igaiu  to 
the  door,  and  I  saw  it  and  heard  it 
no  more,  for  the  wind  suddenly  rose 
again  with  a  violent  pksh  of  rain 
against  my  windows,  and  the  old 
accustomed  noiues  began  to  soim4l 
through  the  house,  ancf  I  fell  off  into 
deep  »leop,  and  did  not  wa^e  up  till 
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eight  in  the  moniiiig  :  when  I  found 
the  door  of  the  room  locked,  which  I 
had  done  on  first  entering  it  the  night 
before.  But  what  seemed  unaccount- 
able, Walter,  was,  that  I  saw  that  the 
clothes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  had 
indeed  been  lifted  during  the  night, 
and  not  replaced.  But  though  I 
could  not  but  believe  tliat  I  had  seen 
my  mother  for  some  weeks  after- 
wards, yet  on  mentioning  the  matter 
to  Margaret  Joyce,  whom  I  at  once 
took  to  be  my  companion  at  night, 
and  my  kind  nurse,  her  matter  of 
fact  and  sensible  mind  refused  to 
admit  such  an  idea,  and  she  persuaded 
me  that  it  had  been  night-mare,  or 
that  I  had  removed  the  bed-clothes  in 
my  sleep,  and  in  this  I  now  concur. 
What  think  you  of  the  matter, 
Walter? 

I  confess  that  I  had  listened  with 
the  dee|)e8t  interest  and  most  lively 
creilence  to  Madeline's  recital,  but  I 
was  saved  from  giving  an  answer  by 
the  entrance  of  my  uncle ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  all  the  better ;  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  vision  according 
to  what  toy  imamnative  temperament 
would  have  decide<l,  might  have  dis- 
turbtnl  and  unsettle<l  my  sister's 
mind.  The  ])oor  thing  now  sunk 
rapidly,  and  her  feet  and  ancles  were 
much  swolii,  which  I  connected  with 
the  coldness  she  had  felt  in  her 
dream  ;  if,  indeed,  it  icere  a  dream. 
God  only  knoweth  ;  the  physical  ail- 
ment of  the  i>art  might  have  pro- 
duced the  idea  or  notion  of  spiritual 
causality,  as  we  all  know  it  often  does 
in  dreanuL  and  thus  confused  together 
cause  ana  etTect.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  this  question  troublea 
her  or  occupied  her  mind  ;  that  was 
Met  on  loftier  things,  and  her  {)eace 
and  joy  knew  no  meabure.  The  week 
iMjfore  she  died  the  General  hail  a 
long  interview  with  her  ;  he  left  the 
nHini  with  his  face  all  bathed  in  tears, 
while  her's  wore  a  look  of  triumph  I 
hm\  never  seen  there  Iwfore,  ami  her 
smile  was  of  su])erhuman  beauty,  as  if 
nhe  had  caught  and  retaine<l  some  of  the 
strange  high  light  of  the  upi)er  world 
which  was  soon  to  shine  around  her  ;  as 
the  loftit*8t  )>eaks  are  seen  to  sparkle 
with  the  Iteams  of  the  coming  mom, 
while  the  valleys  l)el()w  are  all  dark.  I 
must  pass  on  now,  and  ni}iidly  ;  for 
lingenug  over  eai*h  well  n»memlM»retl 
event  of  the  last  week  is  like  coming 
l>ack  to  weep  at  her  grave.     She  diwt. 


and  we  buried  her  by  torch  light,  an 
old  custom  in  our  family  ;  and  early 
as  it  was — about  three  in  the  morning 
— a  vast  multitude,  chiefly  of  peasan- 
try, filled  the  whole  area  of  the  lawn, 
and  were  dimly  seen  by  the  red  light 
of  the  moving  torches  waxing  duUer 
and  duskier,  as  the  crimson  of  the 
East  flushed  up  more  vividly  each 
moment  from  the  horizon, — remind- 
ing me  of  the  bright  draperies  with 
which  hope  had  deckea  her  own 
gentle  spirit  of  late  ;  paling  all  earth- 
ly  lights.  As  the  long  cavalcade 
streamed  up  the  avenue,  there  arose 
the  wild  melodious  Keen,  swelling 
across  the  fields,  and  seeming  at  times 
to  sink,  and  die  among  the  hills,  only 
to  be  taken  up  agam — louder  and 
more  wailingly  stiU,  in  all  its  shrill 
and  passionate  notes  of  thrilling 
sorrow.  Nor  did  it  cease,  till  the 
procession  had  reached  the  church- 
yard gate  ;  to  me  it  waa  inexpressibly 
soothing,  seeming  to  echo  the  sweet- 
ness of  tne  memories  which  mingled 
with  my  sad  feelings,  while  it  ex- 
pressed the  bursting  and  vehement 
grief  I  could  not  speak.  We  laid  her 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  village. 
My  uncle  and  Montfort  both  attund- 
e<l.  The  former  went  abundantly, 
and  many  a  sob  from  the  surrounding 
poor  gave  back  the  expression  of 
nis  sorrow ;  but  Montfort  stood  an 
image  of  stone— a  man  without  a  tear 
— till  we  had  returned  home,  when 
he  calle<l  me  into  the  old  drawing 
room,  where  were  her  piano,  ancl 
music  stand,  and  haq) ;  and  flinging 
himself  into  my  arms,  the  strong  man 
broke  down,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  heart-bursting  and  terrible  gush 
of  solm,  cries,  and  sorrow  I  have  ever 
witnesseil.  "Oh!  dearest  Walter** 
he  would  exclaim,  **  I  have  lost  an 
angel,*'  and  then  his  tears  would  choke 
his  voice — and  he  would  weep  and 
lament  in  my  aims  for  hours.  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  strong 
to  comfort  him,  as  well  iw  my  uncle, 
whosw  grief  was  more  measured,  and 
of  a  gentler  description ;  but  jKK»r 
Montfort's  8orn)w  was  for  ever 
breaking  out,  and  I  think  he  was 
ashamed  tlmt  men  should  see  it  ; 
and  so  before  two  months  hiul  elaiwi**!, 
to  our  great  regret  :uid  Murprir*e,  ho 
had  left  us,  utterly  unable  to  stay, 
having  sohl  his  proj>erty  to  McC'lin- 
tock,  resigneil  his  commission  (»f  the 
jH.'aoe,  and  di^jxised  pf  all  his  stud 
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and  dogB  in  Dubliu  by  t>ale.  And 
that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Sir  John 
Montfort,  till  after  some  weary  and 
eventful  time  had  passed  away ;  for 
ho  was  bent  on  going  on  a  long  sea 
voyage  to  complete  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  to  try  and  forget 
his  sorrow  ;  and  accordingly,  before 
two  months  had  elapsed,  he  had 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  a  Baltimore 
jiacket  for  the  United  States.  After 
nis  deimiiiire  my  uncle  had  a  long 
illness,  in  which  I  nursed  him  day 
and  night :  his  grief  for  Madeline  had 
shaken  him  greatly,  and  Montfort's 
somewhat  abrupt  departure  had  tried 
him  niore  than  he  was  willing  to 
allow.  Even  the  loss  of  Becky's 
rough  familiar  face  was  felt  by  him  ; 
for  the  faithful  creature,  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  at  my  sister's  death,  had 

fone  to  her  grandfather's  hous?,  and 
er  own  people,  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. My  uncle's  plans,  too,  for 
betterinff  the  condition  of  his  people 
he  considered  to  have  signally  failed, 
except  in  a  few  instances ;  and  so 
these  things  threw  his  generous 
nature  back  u}K)n  itself,  and  into 
inaction,  and  hurt  his  health.  His 
physician,  however,  said  that  the  next 
winter's  hunting  would  restore  his 
<ronstituti(m,  and  this  gjive  us  a  happy 
liopc.  He  ha<l  not  now  the  snme 
charm  he  once  had  round  his  hearth  ; 
the  gentle,  graceful  Ma<lelino  was 
gone,  '*  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  his 
eye,"  the  ornament  of  his  table,  and 
the  light  of  his  household  ;  and  her 
place  was  imperfectly  suppliecl  by  a 
Mrs.  Sandford,  who  had  been  Made- 
line's governess,  an<l  who  being  well 
stricken  in  yeai-s,  ami  of  regular  and 
(piiet  habits,  the  General  had  made  his 
housekeej)er,  and  set  over  the  menage. 
My  cousin  (»ilbei-t  had  now  come 
to  live  with  us,  and  his  attenti«»n  to 
the  General  knew  no  bounds  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  overstniined  ;  and 
the  old  nijii),  so  high  breil  and  <ligni- 
fied,  did  not  ap}K\'ir  to  relish  all  the 
fuss  his  aifectionato  ne])hew  was  ever 
making  about  his  every  movement. 
Yet  (Jil))ert  no  doubt  was  sincerely 
attached  to  us  all  ;  and  if  it  Ikj  true 
that  love  begets  love,  1  shoidd  have 
wannlv  afftr-cted  Kildoon  ;  for  his 
exj>ressions  of  regard,  oral  jmd  prac- 
ticid,  by  si)eech  as  well  as  by  snow, 
were  to  me  as  constant  and'as  regidar, 
though  rather  less  refresThing  tlmn 
^y  <laily  meals. 


I  was  now  an  uudergradaate  of 
Trinity  College,  and  had  obtained 
classical  honors  more  than  once,  y«t  I 
was  but  imperfectly  educated  for  one 
who  was  to  inherit  a  good  property 
and  transmit  an  ancient  name.  The 
imaginative  faculty  was  an  impedi- 
ment to  my  acquisition  of  solid  know- 
ledge of  men  or  things.  I  was  too 
busy  with  my  own  thoughts  to  con- 
cern myself  with  what  others  might 
be  thinking  of ;  I  was  utterly  unsus* 
picious ;  I  would  have  scorned  to 
have  thought  evil  of  any  one  unless 
his  evil  were  forced  upon  me ;  I  lovecl 
books,  solitary  walks,  and  wild  sce- 
nery :  I  loved,  too,  observation  of 
character,  drawing,  and  musick.  I 
disliked  shooting,  except  for  the  long 
walks  ;  and  I  eschewed  fishing  unless 
for  the  boating  sake ;  but  I  dearly 
love<l  himting,  and  when  mounted  on 
"  the  Highflier,"  I  believe  that  no 
ditch,  no  wall,  or  double  drain  could 
check  the  happy  ardour  which  ani- 
mated me  in  a  hard  run  after  a  caitiff 
fox.  My  horse  and  myself  seemed 
actuated  by  the  one  feeling;  and 
rider  and  quadrui)ed  to  have  out  the 
one  heart,  and  idmost  the  one  body- 
between  them  cm  such  occasions.  The 
(Teneral  was  a  splendid  rider  to  the 
hoimds,  magnificently  mounted  on 
his  Yorkshire  bay,  which  took  every- 
thing coolly  but  successfully,  and  after 
a  day's  heavy  run  appeared  as  fresh 
and  as  little  blown  as  if  he  had  l)een 
cantering  in  Hyde  Park.  My  cousin 
Kildoon  was  a  forwaixl  but  not  a  good 
horseman.  On  one  occasion  he  and 
his  hunter  had  rolled  into  a  ditch, 
after  an  unsuccessful  jump,  and  while 
he  was  there,  I  had  gone  clear  over 
him  on  the  Highflier,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  **  the  Field  ;"  but  not 
to  his  sjitisfaction  I  fear,  for  I  never 
can  forget  the  look  he  gave  me,  as  I 
lea|)ed  across  him  and  his  struggling 
horse.  It  might  have  l>e;n  fright,  or 
contortion  of  face  from  his  awkward 
]K)sitinu,  but  it  struck  me  for  the 
moment  that  it  w;is  like  the  angry 
glare  of  hate.  Gilbert  was  sole  agent 
now  of  the  Divrragh  estiites,  and  he 
certainly  looke<l  to  me  to  be  more  at 
his  cjise  when  mounted  on  a  stool, 
and  his  ledger  lief  ore  him  in  his  quiet 
little  olHce  behind  the  house,  than 
when  he  had  attaine<l  a  similar  eleva- 
tion on  an  imstuiled  saddle,  a  hot 
horso  under  him,  the  houmls  in  full 
cry  befoix)  liim,  and  at  lca*»t  t^>  cnty 
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li>OHe  Btono  walln  to  Runuouut  before 
"  tlie  kill "  to  ik  place. 

A  great  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  our  life  now,  by  the  arrival  at  the 
Darragh  of  a  Mrs.  C^imdonald,  who 
was  a  near  relation  of  the  (fenerari*. 
She^  caiuc  to  8tay  a  week,  but  sojourn- 
e<l  a  year.  She  re«i(le<l  generally  at 
Cheltenham,  but  being  sunmioned  to 
Dublin  by  some  law  business,  she  had 
come  on  now  to  visit  her  "  honoured 
kinsman,"  my  uncle.  She  was  a  sil- 
ken perfumed  mass  of  good  nature, 
vanity,  egoism,  and  thorough  world- 
liness,  with  the  affectation  of  super- 
superlative  refinedness  ;  so  soft  and 
sleek  vrn^  she  in  skin,  and  voice,  and 
Iiand,  and  habiliment,  that  she  ap- 
peared more  like  an  incarnation  of 
chinchilli  fur,  or  an  animation  of 
Genoa  velvet,  than  one  of  £ve*3 
bone-sinew-and-muscle    daughters. 

She  had  been  a  beauty  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  if  dress,  care,  and 
cosmetics  could  have  preserved  her 
flowers  from  fading,  no  one  could 
had  found  fault  with  her  as  a  skilfid 
gnrdiner.  Not  content  with  bodily 
comeliness,  she  aimed  also  at  the 
beauty  of  the  mind,  and  affected 
literature,  of  which  she  altsolutely 
knew  nothing;  her  whole  stock  in 
trade  consisting  of  a  few  trite  expres- 
•ioiL««,  such  a«,  "The  sweet  Bard  of 
Avon,"  **  The  Spenserian  Stanza," 
"  The  Magician  of  the  North,"  with 
half  a  dozen  hacknied  quotations, 
such  as  "  the  feast  of  reason  jind  the 
flow  of  soul ;"  and  the  "  Cu|)8  that 
cheer  but  not  inebriate,"  &c.,  and 
others  e<iually  profound  and  rare. 
Her  mind,  indeed,  liad  nothing  in- 
tellectual in  it,  her  only  talent  being 
the  art  of  talking  incessantly  without 
expressing  any  iilea.  Her  dress  was 
the  p«*rfecti»>n  of  richness  and  taste, 
for  slie  had  an  ample  jointure,  which 
she  generously  HjK»nt  on  herself,  on  the 

{)rinciple  of  charity  begiimiug  at 
lome  ;  nay,  she  enlargetl  tlie  proverb, 
by  making  it  end  at  home  also,  for 
no  one  ever  knew  her  to  l)estow  on 
others  that  which  she  could  possibly 
or  pn>fitably  ex])end  xipou  fierself  ; 
and  when  "herself"  was  t^  be  no 
more,  her  fortune  reverted  to  her 
son,  who  was  aHniiigSi»merset  jmrson, 
who  kept  his  fl<H'k,  not  on  the 
"  Grampian  hills,"  Imt  amidst  the 
grassy  slo[)es  and  blushing  oix'hards 

of  the  sleepy  diocese  of  W ;  and 

with    which    ecclesiastick    we    verv 


soon  discovered  she  was  not  on  the 
hajmiest  terms.  She  ap|x»ai*ed  to  us 
to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  in 
what  |)oor  Monlfort  could  have  coIIihI 
"  prime  condition  ;"  yet  was  she  a 
iirofessed  valetudinarian,  always  Iat 
Douring  under  some  invisible  bron- 
chitis, or  oppres8e<l  with  an  apocrypal 
influenza  :  yet  sailing  down  each  day 
to  dinner  in  a  sort  of  semi-nude 
Musidora  condition,  and  as  lightly 
clad  RH  the  youngest  n^-mph  in  tho 
country. 

She  was  accom|)anied  by  her  daugh- 
ter Isabella,  who  was  still  young  and 
very  fair  :  and  unlike  her  mother  in 
mind — haWng  more  sense ;  and  equally 
unlike  her  in  manner — having  more 
reserve.  She  had  been  fashionably 
eilucated ;  or,  in  other  words,  she  was 
an  accomplished  woman,  and  played, 
sung,  and  rode  well. 

I  <lo  not  pretend  to  say  what  am- 
bitious dreams  might  have  crossed 
the  meridian  of  Mrs.  Cardonald's 
bi*ain  resj)ecting  the  General,  whom 
she  always  called  her  "honoured 
kinsman  ;"  but  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  they  were  soon  and  effec- 
tually dissipated  bv  my  uncle's  sus- 
tained coldness  of  manner,  which 
although  always  courteous  and  even 
kind,  did  not  however  hold  forth  the 
fragment  of  a  sal  i  est  angle  for  vanity 
to  hang  a  hoyte  on.  Still,  the  L'ldy 
was  charme<l  with  "  The  DaiTagh  ;" 
and  after  passing  a  whole  month 
under  our  riK)f,  she  declared  that  the 
Atlantic  breezes,  "  tempered  bv  sweet 
mountain  air,"  had  so  braced  and 
reueweil  her  system,  and  banishe<l 
her  "extreme  delicacy,"  that  if  the 
General  would  permit  her,  she  would 
become  his  tenant  for  the  sunmier 
and  autumn  months,  at  \V\)odraancote, 
which  waii  the  name  of  the  handsome 
cottage  he  had  built  in  the  wood 
behind  our  house.  To  this  unex)jectcd 
proffer  the  (ienenil  could  only  give  a 
gratified  assent,  expressing  hiuist»if  in 
conventional  |»arlanee  as  *'iuost  haj>- 
py,"  &c.  ;  and  the  next  day  Mi-s. 
Canlonald  ami  he  wei-e  busy  in 
orderingdown  furniture  from  Dublin ; 
the  latly  gla<lly  a.si;enting  to  remain 
as  our  guest,  till  sueh  time  as  we 
could  say,  in  the  ('<»ri)or:d's  language, 
"All's  right"  at  W(HMlinaue<>te. 

It  was  iu»w  sjn-iiig,  and  as  yet  we 
had  not  ha<l  any  ctmti nuance  of  fine 
or  genial  weather  ;  a  whole  week's 
rain  had  kept  our  ladies  within  dooro. 
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and  we  \\uA  ample  rodnl  And  verge 
enough  to  become  very  intimate  with 
our  fair  guests ;  for,  as  we  see  in 
animal  nature,  how  a  storm  on  a  hill- 
side or  meadow  will  collect  all  the 
sheep  closely  together,  and  drive  them 
under  the  lee  of  some  rock  or  wall 
for  shelter ;  so  a  rainy  week  in  a 
remote  country-house  draws  the  oc- 
cupants of  said  mansion  closely  toge- 
ther, and,  in  the  dearth  of  out  of 
door  occupation,  compels  them  to 
lean  much  one  on  the  other,  like  the 
huddled  sheep  in  the  aforesaid  pas* 
toral  simile,  for  supplies  and  resources 
of  mutual  entertamment.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  I  believe  that  Eros  and  his 
followers  Hymen  are  especially  busy 
on  such  occasions,  when  young  people 
are  there,  so  that  I  think  a  noble 
poet,  when  he  enumerates  the  causes 
which  induce  love,  and  "  remove  an- 
tipathies ;"  as 

**  Accident,  blind  contact,  or  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,** 

might  have  added  in  a  prosaic  note — 
the  subject  being  too  homely  for  verse 
— "a  week's  rain  in  an  old  lonely 
house." 

Gilbert,  as  I  said,  was  staying  with 
us,  and  seemed  greatly  to  admire 
both  ladies.  A  curious  circumstance 
took  place  during  this  dispensation 
of  rain  which  illustrated  a  point  in 
the  character  of  my  cousin,  and  of 
Mrs.  Cardonald,  the  elder  of  our 
gentle  guest«. 

My  uncle  and  I  were  sitting  writing 
in  the  large  library,  when  we  heard 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Kildoon  pitched  in 
rather  a  pompous  key,  holding  forth 
to  some  one  in  the  corridor,  and  as 
the  door  was  wide  open  we  were  sen- 
sible of  the  following  dialogue  : — 

Mrs,  Cardonald, — "Most  interesting 
indeed,  Mr.  Kildoon  ;  quite  literary, 
as  one  may  say,  and  »o  delightfully 
national.'* 

OUhert. — "  Yes,  Mrs.  Cardonald, 
the  name  is  good.  It  is  pure  Celtic — 
an  old  time-honoured  name;  and  I 
assure  you  of  a  far  more  remote 
origin  than  my  maternal  name  of 
Nugent,  which  is  only  Norman,  and 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.     Kil- 


doon, or,  uA  I  find  it  in  Yallanoey 
and  O'Halloran,  and  other  great 
authorities  —  Kildonnagh  — Kiln-na* 
doon — or  Kil-na-doon,  for  the  word 
is  spelt  all  three  several  ways — signi^ 
fies  the  *  Church  of  the  Fort,'  ex- 
pressive either  of  the  high  locality 
my  family  occupied,  or  the  martial 
and  clerical  professions  they  filled  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  day ;  or,  as  we  say  in 
modem  language,  the  'church  and 
the  army.'  The  Kildoons  are  the 
elder  branch  of  the  O'Dondeys,  and 
the  O'MacPhilbens,  whose  vast  pro- 
perty lay  in  the  two  baronies  of* 
Calrigiamuighemurisk,  in  Amalgaid, 
and  Con-macni  Quiltola ;  and  so  I 
assure  you,  Mrs.  Cardonald,  I  am  not 
a  little  proud  of  my  old  Irish  blood." 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  droll 
look  whicn  beamed  over  my  uncle's 
face  on  hearing  this  harangue  ;  the 
next  moment  he  advanced  to  shut  the 
door,  saying,  "  Walter,  we  must  listen 
no  more,  lest  Gilbert  should  com- 
mence to  slander  the  Nugents;  and 
we  should  verify  the  proverb  by 
hearing  no  good  of  ourselves."  But 
the  descendant  of  the  O'Dondeys, — 
or  the  O'Donkeys  as  poor  Montfort 
would  infallibly  have  styled  them, 
had  he  been  here — had  retired,  hav- 
ing *'soon  shot  his  bolt,"  as  saith 
another  proverb. 

"  I  know  not  whether  to  be  more 
amused  or  amazed,"  said  the  General, 
"  with  Gilbert.  I  knew  he  was 
proud,  but  I  did  not  give  him  credit 
for  all  this  folly  ;  and  how  could  he 
venture  to  pour  such  a  farrago  of  au- 
dacious nonsense  into  the  ear  of  that 
poor  lady.  Yet,  positively,  both  she 
and  her  daughter  seem  to  admire 
Gilbert  greatly.  Strange  that  one  so 
shrewd  on  matters  of  Business  as  he 
is,  should  be  so  silly  on  this  matter  of 
mere  romance  ;  and  that  one  who  is 
so  intelli^nt  on  the  common  things 
of  life,  should  have  uttered  such  a 
compound  of  ignorance  and  conceit 
as  his  speech  conveyed,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, unless  he  has  some  purpose 
m  view.  I  should  have  brought  him 
up  less  for  a  clerk,  and  more  for  a 
gentleman,   and  educated  him  more 


•  The  curious  reader  may  find  all  these  names  given  in  "  John  Speed's  Theatre  of  tho 
Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  published  1596.  Speed  w.at  originallj  a  tailor,  which  may  partly 
account  for  his  ttitdiing  together  such  appalling  polysyllables  as  the  abo^*e.  He  is  mcntioni^ 
among  •«  Fuller's  Worthies*^  in  Cheshire. 
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Hbcrally.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
CV)]lege  and  the  classics,  after  all,  for 
^ving  a  man  nice  tastes,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  mind,"  continued  the  old  man, 
hidf  soliloquizing ;  "  I  remember  now 
that  he  has  been  rummaging  among 
my  old  Irish  histories  for  the  last 
month,  from  which  he  has  picked  up 
this  wild  family  lore,  whicn,  I  dare 
say,  is  as  great  a  myth  as  the  Gk>lden 
Fleece ;  and  has  gotten  off  by  rote 
these  baronies  with  the  unnronounc- 
able  names,  which  are  enougn  to  choke 
a  Russian  schoolmaster,  or  dislocate 
the  jaw  of  a  Chinese.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  he  is  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  own  name,  and  has  thus  con- 
firmed my  judgment  in  refusing  to 
give  him  mine." 

As  my  uncle  spoke,  I  called  to  mind 
what  Montfort  had  often  said,  that 
my  cousin  had  two  ruling  passions, 
and  both  in  an  intense  degree — and 
these  were  Avarice  and  Vanity,  lurk- 
ing in  all  their  violence  beneath  that 
sleek  demeanour ;  as  we  may  suppose 
the  fiercest  workings  of  the  volcano  to 
be  pent  up  beneath  the  very  spot 
where  the  mountain  shows  smoothest 
and  looks  most  verdant.  And  thus  I 
saw  how  possible  it  was,  in  this  strange 
anomaly  of  our  common  nature,  for 
strong  qualities  of  reason  to  lodge  in 
the  one  mind  together  with  passions 
so  contemptible  as  Vanity,  and  so  ir- 
rational as  Avarice. 

As  I  descended  the  stair-case,  I 
saw  Gilbert  faisaiit  ses  adieux  at  the 
hall-door  to  the  two  ladies.  He  was 
going  into  Galway  for  a  week  or  two, 
to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  a  Captain 
O'Skerret,  of  Castle  O'Skerret.  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  give  the 
full  name,  for  reasons  prudential  and 
|)acific,  inasmuch  as  I  nad  heard  that 
the  said  Captain  had  called  a  gentle- 
man out,  and  **  took  him  over  the 
hip,"  for  presuming  to  abbreviate 
him  in  his  territorial  titles.  Yet  was 
the  Castle  a  mere  stone  bawn,  or 
f^^uare  tower,  built  of  unhewn  mason- 
ry, standing  in  a  flat  field,  or  lawn, 
par  excellfncty  on  which  thistles 
sprouted  luxuriantlv,  and  doukies 
browzed  luxuriously,  and  where 
geese  wandered  pompously,  cackling 
mehxliously.  Around  the  lawn  was 
a  wilderness  of  stone,  whole  acres  of 
arocky  superficies,  with  scanty  patches 
of  earth  and  herl)age  peeping  out  at 
long  interN'als — a  veritable  Arabia 
Petnea    translocated    to    the    wilds 


of  Qalwav.  A  dihipidated  gate- 
house stood  at  the  top  of  the  field, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  sustained 
a  heavT  Chancery  suit ;  yet  decided- 
ly of  a  hospitable  character,  inasmuch 
as  the  winds  and  weather  had  free 
ingress  by  door  and  window,  and  no 
man  dwelt  there  to  forbid  the  intru- 
sion. This,  with  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  an  orchard  on  the  right,  and 
an  unwalled  garden,  with  a  broken 
hedge,  on  the  left,  formed  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  Castle.  Behind  was  a 
long  row  of  substantial  thatched  of- 
fices ;  for  the  Captain,  though  he 
had  never  read  Virsril,  was  a  keen  ad- 
mirer of  practical  Bucolics,  and 
Cileorgics  also,  and  had  some  good 
farms  about  three  miles  from  his  re- 
sidence. These  buildings  stood  in  a 
wild,  littered  farm-yard,  which  had 
been  unswept  for  years,  and  unpaved 
for  centuries.  Here  were  armies  of 
turkeys,  battalions  of  ducks,  and  co- 
horts of  countless  cocks  and  hens; 
the  yard  was  flanked  by  a  gigantic 
turf-rick,  so  high  that  the  Titana 
might  have  piled  it  to  scale  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  so  lar]f^,  that  the  Cyclops 
might  have  used  it  to  feed  their  fires. 
Opposite  to  this  Olympus  of  turf 
smoked  an  immense  flat  manure 
heap  ;  while  in  the  centre  slumbered 
an  old  green  horsepond,  where  wrig- 
gled "  comely  eels  in  the  verdant 
mud,"  and  where  whole  fleets  of 
ducklings  were  launched  each  prolific 
month  by  their  adventurous  parents. 
And  concerning  which  ])ond,  the 
owner  was  reported  to  have  said — 
when  exhortecl  by  a  meddling  neigh- 
bour to  fill  it  up  because  of  its  un- 
wholesomeness — that  "  he  could  not 
spare  it,  because  it  was  convaynient 
for  thefowiy 

These  particulars,  all  taken  toge- 
ther, composed  the  demenne  of  Dow- 
ell  O'Skerrett,  Esq.,  of  Castle  O'Sker- 
rett,  late  Lieutenant  in  his  Majes- 
ty's G2nd  Regiment,  or  the  gallant 
"  Springers,"  and  Captain  par  coiir- 
tesie  among  friends,  retainers,  and 
admirers,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
title,  no  man  forbidding,  in  gecula  «c- 
ciUorum, 

With  this  Tanist,  Gilbert  had  some 
way  fraternised.  The  principles  of 
mutual  afiinity  bein^  undiscovered, 
or  at  least  not  yellowmg  to  the  sur- 
face of  observation  ;  and  thither  now 
he  was  about  to  depart  in  a  new  fine 
gig,  and  in  nasty  roul  weather  ;  sn. 
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with  a  valedictory  wi»h  that  he  might 
escape  upset  from  the  one  and  ague 
from  the  other,  I  saw  the  descendant 
of  the  O'Mac  Phiibens  and  the  O'Don- 
deys  bowl  slowly  away  from  our 
door,  his  wheels  smking  in  the  satu- 
rated gravel,  and  his  strong  mare 
tugging  stiffly  at  the  collar,  in  the 


cold  and  cutting  teeth  of  a  wetting^ 
south  wind  drizzle. 

And  without  seeking  to  analyze  my 
feelings,  I  certainly  turned  in  afiain 
to  the  drawing-room,  with  a  lighter 
bosom  than  if  I  had  been  welcoming 
the  coming,  in  place  of  speeding  the 
parting,  guest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  DA&nAOH  AND  ITd  GUESTS. 

When  the  western  waves  like  warrioura  come, 

'Gainst  the  pierced  and  princely  rocks  of  ClaiD ; 
Where  the  lieath-crowncd  cliffs  stand  based  in  foain, 
My  steps  have  wandered  there. 

And  heard  from  out  a  Iiundred  caves, 

Where  the  tides  were  running  fierce  and  free, 
The  thunder  claps  of  tiiy  green  waves — 
Oh,  Irish  Sea ! 

Anfairrffe  na  IFErin,  or,  The  Sea  o/IrekauL 


The  good  weather  seemed  to  have 
only  waited  until  my  cousin's  de- 
parture to  revisit  us  again,  for  next 
morning  the  rain  had  entirely  ceased, 
although  the  air  and  ground  were  as 
yet  all  loaded  with  mist  and  mois- 
ture. "We  had  breakfasted  in  a  little 
oak  room  looking  out  on  the  back  of 
the  house,  which  was  called  the 
"  Chess  Parlour,"  and  were  passing 
throuch  the  hall,  when  I  heard  the 
soundof  laughter  mingled  with  the 
hoarse  scrape  of  a  violin  ;  and  on 
reaching  the  hall-door,  I  found  some 
of  the  servants  collected  before  the 
windows,  and  gazing  on  a  strange 
figure,  who  was  dancing  on  the  wet 
gravel  in  a  most  solemn  and  absurd 
fashion,  while  ho  "  humoured  "  his 
own  steps  on  a  miserable  old  broken- 
bridged  violin,  on  whose  strings  he 
kept  scraping  with  a  violence  and  an 
agility  of  elbow  which  had  much 
more  of  miracle  than  music  in  it. 
The  figure  was  middle-sized  ;  lean  as 
a  ferret ;  palefaced  ;  slieep-heade<l  ; 
with  a  glare  from  his  small,  green 
gooseberry  eyes  which  liespoke  a 
mixture  of  idiotcy  and  cunning.  On 
his  head  he  had  two  old  hats  sur- 
mounting each  other,  something  in 
the  stvle  of  the  i)icture  of  Ijord  Pe- 
ter's head-di-ess  in  "  Tlio  Tale  of  a 
Tub."  On  liis  l:ink  limbs  were 
faded  and  thin  drab  trousers,  a  worl<l 
too  wide  for  the  shrunk  shanks  they 
covered,  and  which  flapped  to  every 
wind  ;  these  terminate  m  a  pair  of 


cotton  stockings,  once  white,  but 
now  yellow  with  use,  and  age,  and 
ignorance  of  the  laundry.  A  pair  of 
md  dancing  pumps,  tied  with  bows 
of  white  tape,  ana  which  had  never 
known  the  polishing  influence  of  Day 
and  Martin,  completed  the  furniture 
of  his  feet ;  while  his  huge  boots, 
out  of  which  he  had  iust  stepped, 
and  which  evidently  had  been  made 
for  a  man  twice  his  size,  stood  erect 
and  together  near  where  he  was  ca- 
pering, as  if  gravely  wondering  at 
their  owner's  activity,  and  illustrat- 
ing, as  in  a  picture.  Sloth  in  inert 
contemplation  of  Energy.  His  coat 
was  lou^-skirted  and  ragged,  and 
hung  as  loosely  on  him  as  a  suit  of 
cast  clothes  on  a  broker's  peg.  His 
name  was  Peter  Sleveen,  fiddler, 
dancing- master,  story-teller,  sheep- 
doctor,  and  gossip-general  to  the 
whole  country  roimd  about  ;  and  not 
Beau  Brummel,  in  his  palmiest  days, 
was  ever  more  jwpular,  or  a  greater 
object  of  adminition,  than  was  Peter 
to  the  simple  peasantry  among  whom 
he  moved.  No  fair,  no  station,  no 
we<lding  or  christening,  no  dance,  no 
death,  no  wake,  no  biu*ial  was  deem- 
ed complete  without  the  presence  of 
Peter  and  his  fiddle  to  cjieer  or  to 
comfort  as  the  case  might  be.  He 
had  pickcnl  up  some  shreds  and 
jmtches  of  learning,  which  he  had 
stitched  together  till  they  were  abso- 
lute nonsense ;  and  these  he  carne  i 
as  gliWy  on  his  tongue,  and  as  ready 
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for  produciioiii  (Us  the  kit  under  his 
arm.    By  his  o^ii  account  Peter  was 
A  "  Philipoaopher,"  and  belonged  to 
the  school  of  "  Pollypotaties,  or  Walk- 
ing Sect/'  which  ho  nad  selected  from 
choice,    as    his    **  gaynius    inclined 
more  to  the  infanthry  than  the  car 
valdry."    He  was  a  disciple  also  of 
the  gocldess  "  Terpkickory,"  one  of 
the  Nine  Graces,  "  who  presided  over 
the  aancient  science  of    flure  navi- 
ga^shin,    vulgarly    called    dancing.** 
His  violin  he  called  Mrs.  Sleveen  ; 
his  family,    he    said,    were    *^  ould 
Phaynicians"  (a  caste  above  my  cOnsin 
Gilbert's,  and  the  association  made 
me  smile),  and  his  lineal  ancestress 
was  Queen  Dido  herself,  who  "  came 
over  to  Ireland  a  little  after  the  flood, 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  town  of 
Gralway,  where  she  was  baptized  by 
St.  Patrick  and  St.    Larry  OToole 
in  the  blessed  well  of  Tubber  Rea — 
Moses  and  Nebbycodnazor  standing 
godfathers  for  the  occasion."     When 
worn  out  with  dancing,    he  would 
commence  story-telling,  in  which  he 
had  great    encouragement  from  the 
unwearied  interest  displayed  by  his 
auditory ;    and    when    tired    of    ro- 
mancing in  prose,  he  would  take  to 
rhyming,  and  pour  the  doggrel  off 
his  tongue  as  fast  as  marbles  could 
hop  and  tumble  from  a  school-boy's 
bag. 

1  recollect  an  improvisation  which 
he  deliverwl  to  Madeline,  after  she 
had  ordered  him  to  have  his. break- 
fast from  the  parlour  window,  and 
which  has  clung  to  my  memory  ever 
since,  in  company,  I  grieve  to  say, 
with  many  other  unprofitable  things. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

TO  THE    Rionr    HON.    LADY  OF  THE 
DARRAOn. 

A  roem, 
Inv'mted  on  the  spot,  aod  spoken 

PkTER  Sl.EVEE:f, 

Walking  Philiposopber, 

anil 
Professor  of  the  Art  of 

Flure  Navignvshin, 

Called  by  the   Vulgar 

Dancing. 

Ikfy  Lady  Miss  Xu- 
-gent  how  'blcoging  of  you. 
To  order  poor  Pe- 
-ter  Sleveen  his  tea : 
With,  to  cheer  his  dry  tool, 
A  Bate  little  bowl 


Of  elegant  crame, 
Which  from  Driincndho  came : 
And  for  sweetness  galore 
Lump  sugar  a  store. 
Sure  Tay  is  divine, 
And  far  finer  than  tvino ; 
Or  nectar,  that  Haybe, 
Tliat  beautiful  baby, 
Served  out  to  the  Gods 
In  their  Hnvthen  abodes. 
And  the  smeli  of  the  Tay 
Is  just  like  Ambroshny, 
Which  was  common  as  pray  ties 
Among  them  onld  Dayties : 
But  Tay  to  as  mortials 
Is  the  best  of  all  cordials; 
And  a  mighty  great  trateis 
To  the  Pollypotaties : 
Re  they  Roman  or  Grecian, 
Or  raai  old  Phaynecian, 
Like  poor  Peter,  astore, 
Who  h  here  to  the  fore. 

And  this  he  concluded  with  a  flourish 
on  his  violin,  or  a  profusion  of  bows, 
or  a  caper  or  two  cut  in  the  air,  and 
all  the  time  looking  as  grav^  as  an 
owl  at    a    funeral,    and  as    solemn 
and    as  doleful  as  if  he    was  just 
on  the  eve  of  being  le<l  out  to  be 
hanged.     My  uncle  pitied  him,  but 
never    would    witness  his   dancing, 
which    he  thought  a  wretched  and 
contemptible    way    of     earning    his 
breatl ;  and  so  the  good  old  man,  be- 
ing well-assured  of  the  creature's  ho- 
nesty, had  offered  to  make  him  mes- 
senger to  the  post  an<l  town,  aud  give 
him  an  old  mule  to  carrj^  him  by  clay, 
and  a  comfortable  lodge  at  our  back 
gate  to  shelter  him  by  night,  and  a 
fair  com}>en8ation  in  wages  for  his 
trouble.      But  this   proffer  was    de- 
clined with  many  thanks,  and  bows 
innumerable,  with  the  excuse  of  theny 
being  but  the  one  man  who  taught 
dancing  in  the  coimtry,  viz.,  himself, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  he  gmtred; 
and  on  the  iw^i-sonal    plea  or   expe- 
rt iency,   inasmuch   as  **  Flure   Navi- 
gayshin"    was  absolutely   necessary 
for  the   said   Peter's   happiness  and 
he:ilth.     On  the   i»resent  occasion  he 
was  i>erforming  a  **  Rooshian  Ding- 
dongo,  one  of  the  latest  arrivals  from 
the  islan(l  of  B<^^>ha}'mia  ;"  and  the  exe- 
cut  ion  of  which  greatly  amused  Mrs. 
(.'urdonald  and  her  fair  daughter — the 
latter  entering  into  it   with  a  gusto 
which  quite  ast<miHhe<l  me,  and  made 
my  uncle,  to  whom   I  mentioned  her 
enjoyment   of     it     afterwards,    cry, 
"  Phoo,   phoo  !"       But   Peter's  ehrf 
d*(fHire  was  his   "Paw  sow  I"  (pm 
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tfrt(/)^  which  con.HiSted  in  his  hopping 
(»ii  one  leg,  and  howlii^  out  a  recita- 
tion of  gibberish  which  he  asserted 
was  French  ;  while  his  bow  and  fid- 
dle were  moved  so  rapidly  and  vio- 
lently up  and  down,  rasping,  and 
Hcniping,  and  tearing,  and  throttling 
each  other  like  two  dogs  fighting, 
that  they  8cenie<l  almost  an  integiui 
)>art  of  his  excitable  self,  and  ffave 
the  spectator  the  idea  that  the  wiiole 
concern,  artist  and  instrument,  was 
labouring  under  an  active  paroxysm 
of  the  falling  sickness. 

When  he  had  finished  his  "  Navi- 
gHVHhin,"  and  partaken  of  a  good 
Innchecm,  under  the  l)eef-and-beer- 
administerinijr  auspices  of  Mrs.  Doxey 
— and,  like  all  lean  men,  he  was  '^  a 
huge  feeder  "  —he  slipped  his  pumps 
into  one  of  his  pockets,  and  a-half- 
crowu  mv  uncle  sent  him  into  the 
other,  and  drawing  on  his  large  heavy 
boots  over  his  trousers,  and  making 
a  profusion  of  solemn  Ik)ws,  he  went 
clattering  up  the  avenue  like  a  cat 
nhcxl  with  cockles,  and  evanished  from 
NJght  in  a  hxme  tn>t. 

On  his  departure,  one  of  the  grooms 
—  anew  comer — brought  me  a  note 
which  Peter  hmi delivered  to  him  "  for 
the  (ienerars  nephew."  I  o|>ened  it 
without  lookingat  the  address,  though 
the  seal  —a  very  l)eautifully  cut  coat 
of  arms- -took  my  attention  for  a  mi- 
nute.    The  billet  ran  thus  : — 

Iknr  •S'lr, 

Then  and  thert  I  tctll  mtei  yon, 
Voun, 

J(Me  Martlloi, 

This  was  aihlre«tse<l  to  my  cousin 
(iiJlMTt ;  but  I  had  not  looked  at  the 
outyicle,  H4)  I  encloscHl  it  to  him  by 
|K>st,  explaining  and  apoiogizhig  for 
my  nust^ike. 

The  rain  luul  now  cease<l  for  seve- 
nil  hours,  and  as  we  sat  at  :ui  early 
luu<>he«»n,  my  uncle  announctHl  that 
tlie  weather-glass  was  **  lcM»king  up" 
;uid  that  the  wind  was  veering  to  the 
north-West.  As  he  s|H)ke,  a  bright 
Hun  ray  Htreanic<l  in  on  liis  face  and 
form,  and  n-steil  on  the  Admiral's  old 
rhair ;  and  the  next  moment  a  dull, 
thunilering  sound  like  the  di^t;ultbut 
distini't  rejjort  of  a  lai^  j>ieiv  of  ar- 
tillery was  hcanl  by  us  all.  "  Ha  I" 
said  the  (lenenil,  **  that  shot  is  from 
Thubber-a-Thallin,  the  larvest  of  our 
puffing  lioles,    and  it  is  fully  throe 


miles  off.  There  must  be  a  spring- 
tide running  now  ;  and  see,  the  net^ 
gulls  are  wheeling  over  the  lawn. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  have  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  there  will  be  a  magni- 
ficent surf  breaking  all  along  our 
coast  in  a  few  hours.  Now,  ladies,  if 
vou  want  to  see  the  grand  old  At- 
lantic in  all  its  magnificence,  and  are 
not  afraid  of  a  little  fatigue,  we  will 
order  the  jaunting-car,  and  the  two 
little  mules  will  &ke  us  to  the  clifSi 
swiftly  and  safely ;  and  if  you  are 
afraid  of  rain,  I  believe  we  have 
muffling  enough  in  this  house  to 
thatch  a  whole  barony  of  adventur- 
ous ladies."  Mrs.  Camdouald  and 
her  daughter  were  but  too  happy  at 
the  proi)08al ;  and,  truth  to  say,  we 
were  all  delighted  to  get  out  onoe 
more  into  the  free  air,  fSter  our  long 
and  doleful  incarceration  by  that  drip- 
ping janitor,  the  rain. 

The  mules  flew  with  us  up  the 
avenue.    The  dSeneral's  Yorkists  could 
not  equal  them  in  their  trot.     On 
leaving  the  avenue  we  made  right 
across   the  rabbit   warren,  through 
which  ran  a  road,  flanked  by  sand 
hillocks  and  bent  grass :  startled  by 
our  approach,  thousands  of  the  timid 
population  were  seen  scampering  to 
their  holes,  kicking  up  their  hind 
legs,  and  evanishing  with  a  ]>arting 
glance  of  their  white  tills  into  their 
burrows.     The  General  called  th^n 
his  Troglodyte  subjects.     On  emerg- 
ing from  the  warren,  we  turned  off 
at  right  angles  towanls  the  cliffs ; 
our  road  now  was  parallel  to  the  sea, 
and  as  Miss  Cardonald  and  I  occupied 
the  side  of  the  car  next  it,  its  ap- 
pexirance    was    inexpressibly    grand 
an<l  sublime.     It  was  all  in  billowy 
foam,  the  waves  rolling  in  like  liquid 
mountiins,  and  breiiking  and  crash- 
ing on  the  beach,   like  the  hoarsr 
clangor  and  bray  of   ten  thousam 
brazen    trumj)etrt.       The    gale    w» 
frshening    everv    minute,    and    tb 
mighty  yet  melodious  noise  of  th< 
rejoiemg  b(»r,  with  its  warring,  clash 
ing,  bursting  and  Iwittling  waves,  w» 
momentarily    becoming   louder    ar 
more  excitiusf  on  the  senses.     I  st 
a  Io(»k  at  mv  comfMinion,  but  I  thi 
she  generally  repelled  my  enthusia 
by  never  sharing  it,  and  I  felt 
provetl    imder  the  coldness  of    1 
want  of    sympathy ;    and   timid 
express  emotions  which  I  was  afn 
she  considere<i  as  appertaining  m< 
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to  a  boy  than  Ijolonging  to  wiser  and 
maturer  manhood.  This  feeling  of 
my  being  considered  bv  my  com- 
panion merely  as  a  wild  romantic 
youth  made  me  positively  miserable, 
and  often  tied  my  tongue  for  fear  I 
should  not  speak  sensibly  enough, 
or  "like  folk  of  this  world"  to  my 
fair  friend,  who  was  so  strangely 
imimpulsive  if  not  phlegmatic.  I 
think  on  the  present  occasion  the 
spray  and  thin  sand  flying  on  the 
wind  were  annoying  her,  for  her 
eyes  were  fast  shut,  and  presently 
she  pulled  down  her  veil,  leaving 
me  alone  in  the  glory  of  my  feelings 
and  my  fervour ;  for  surely  there  is 
nothing  in  physical  nature  so  stirring 
to  the  blooa,  so  bracing  to  the  aninuu 
nerves,  so  quickening  to  the  piUses, 
and  so  delightfully  bewildermg,  as 
the  roar  of  a  great  ocean  weltering  in 
the  agony  of  a  tempest,  or  scouraed 
into  madness  by  the  lashings  of  a 
wild  nor-wester.  While  amidst  the 
world  of  its  waves,  some  rise,  and 
swell,  and  rushing  cast  their  foam 
into  air ;  some  meet  each  other, 
and  scatter  in  fierce  collision,  ana 
perish  in  the  strife ;  others  come 
rollingly  on  in  suicidal  madness,  to 
dash  themselves  to  death  against  the 
beach  ;  while  some,  like  snowy 
wolves,  are  seen  to  climb  the  black 
stem  clifls,  only  to  fall  back  again 
and  mingle  in  the  sweeping  surge  in 
which  they  are  lost  for  ever. 

Before  us  now,  the  mountains  were 
clear  and  defined  in  sliarp  out- 
lines against  a  deep  indigo  sky ; 
behind  us  the  clouds  were  all  nuddlecl 
together  in  grey  and  black  masses, 
moving  and  disarranged,  like  the 
broken  Ikiuares  of  a  beaten  army  un- 
willing to  fly, and  still  obstinately  con- 
tending for  supremacy.  Between  the 
thundering  of  the  sea,  and  the  wind 
blowing  so  strongly  in  our  faces,  it  was 
difficult  to  hear  ;  but  as  we  neared 
the  clifls,  the  deep  tones  of  my  un- 
cle's voice  were  audible,  "  Now,  Mrs. 
Cardonald,  do  you  see  yonder  little 
white  house  ?  There  we  must  alight 
and  leave  our  car  ;  from  thence  to 
the  pufling  hole  is  ouly  ashort  hour's 
walk,  but  along  so  beautiful  a  path 
that  you  will  scarce  feel  any  fatigue  ; 
for  I  will  take  you  to  the  clitfs  by 
the  way  of  our  lovely  Glenroe,  than 
which  *  there  is  not  in  the  wide  world 
a  valley  more  sweet.'  "  Amidst  broken 
■entenoes  of  response  on  the  i)art  of 


the  lady,  which  came  to  us  across  the 
car,  like  "  winged  words"  of  "  charm- 
ing !"  "interestinjf  !"  "intellectual!" 
we  had  now  arrived  at  the  farm 
house,  where  we  alighted,  and  disen- 
cumbering our  fair  companions  of 
their  mutfiing,  we  proceeded  up  a 
long  bureen  or  bricQe  road  which 
ascended  from  the  phun,  till  suddenly 
coming  to  a  gate,  we  turned  in  at 
right  angles  along  a  wooded  path 
which  ran  up  one  side  of  a  very  nar- 
row and  dark  gorge  of  the  mountain. 
Opposite  to  us,  the  side  of  the  glen 
presented  a  lofty  wall  of  black  slate, 
with  scarce  a  leage  which  would  sup- 
port a  crow  ;  in  the  centre  ran  a 
river,  murmuring  over  its  pebbles, 
like  the  wail  of  infancy,  when  com- 
pared to  the  terrible  roar  of  wave 
and  wind  we  had  just  left,  and  from 
which  the  seclusion  of  our  present 
position  entirely  sheltered  us.  The 
ladies  were  delighted  with  the  rural 
beauty  of  the  place.  "  Quite  a  happy 
valley.  General,"  said  Mrs.  Cardonald. 
"  I  can  fancy  Mr.  Walter  as  another 
Rasselas,  while  you  might  enact  Imlac 
from  your  superior  wisdom."  My 
uncle  smiled,  and  Miss  Cardonald 
suddenly  asked  me  "  had  I  ever  fished 
this  stream,  and  were  there  large 
trout  in  it,  or  in  the  small  lake  from 
which  it  issued,  and  which  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  gorge."  I  replied  that 
"Mr.  Montfort  had  often  whipped 
the  stream,  and  caught  fine  trout 
there."  The  General  jjointed  out 
how  thickly  the  copsewood  grew  ; 
how  rich  were  the  rowan  trees,  and 
beech  and  dwarf  oak  ;  and  to  what  a 
prodigious  size  the  laurels  had  at- 
taiue<T.  "  The  whole  glen,"  said  he, 
"  was  full  of  splendid  oak  trees  a 
century  ago,  but  the  Admiral  cut 
them  all  down  to  pay  a  wine  bill, 
and  the  present  stunted  forest  timber 
is  but  a  renaissance  of  wliat  was 
originally  a  fine  woo<l.  You  per- 
ceive how  the  glen  is  sheltei-eil  from 
all  winds  but  the  south,  and  my 
gartiener  tells  me  it  would  grow 
myrtles  and  geraniums  and  othei^ 
delicate  plants  successfuily  ;  and  the 
verdure  of  that  long  strip  of  meadow 
which  skirts  the  stream  is  as  soft 
and  a«  velvety  as  the  emerald  gra^s 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  our 
faivfamed  Colnabinna  river  in  this 
county.  1  could  not  help  smiling 
when'you  «poke  of  this  as  a  "  happy 
valley';"  for  whatever  be  our  felicity  at 
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tills  moment,  tluH  |{U>n  w.-is  once  the 
tli'Hin'  nf  utlH- miHcrv nnd  >vn*tolnMl- 
iirss.  It  is  a  s:i(l  truth,  that  nioMt  \.d 
our  national  lt>oal  h^^i'mis,  like  the 
fln..r  rif  HolynxKl  Palace,  have  the 
Ht  tin  of  hioo^l  u)Hm  them;  ami  thin 
])la'-o  ha?»  itrt  name  of  (ilennje,  or 
tlio  n*«l  ^lon,  from  a  dce<l  of  munler. 
In  tlip  vcnr  104 1,  when  the  Irish 
iaass;uTe  t«Mik  place,  a  Scotchman 
livi'd  hci-e  ;  he  fwl  Kheep,  snared 
hans,  hhot  rtil  din^r,  and  tnulc^l  in 
I'ahhit  Hkins.  Do  you  nee  far  down 
across  the  In-nd  oi  the  river,  ou  a 
flat  hank,  a  huge  caini  of  ntoncH? 
His  house  was  there,  hut  it  is  now 
his  tomb.  Jle  wjis  a  hanl,  steni, 
niom'v>makin<v  man,  and  an  alien  in 
rclij^ion  from  the  ]>eople.  So  when 
th»'  n*l>ellion  hn»keout,  theymurdei'wl 
him  and  his  a|?i»<l  maidtMi  sister,  an 
vrjually  unamiaitle  |)erw»n  l»y  all  ne- 
<-ount.^  as  himr=-4.»lf.  When  we  have 
p»nc  a  hundnKl  yanls  further,  we 
hhall  oj)en  on  a  lon«^  flat  stone.  It  is 
call.-il  **The  Ma''ilougid'8  Keil  Table," 
fjr  the  n-U'ls  dra^^gefl  the  bii»ther 
and  sistrr  to  it  ami  there  f«h;w  them, 
as  if  thev  had  l)een  n'-enactinc:  the 
barbai'ic  solemnities  of  th«*ii*  northern 
an«*estori»,  an<l  this  stone  had  l»een  a 
cmmlech  for  human  sacrifict's.  The  ' 
Ifjf'nd-is,  that  the  Idool  <»f  the  vic- 
tims ren)ain(.-<l  an  inch  deep  ou  the' 
stniK'  for  twrntv-four  hours  after  the 
(U*'d  v.':is  dnut' ;  ami  that  :<ll  the  mins 
and  dews  from  heaven  of  near  two 
hundivd  v»'ars  nuinot  eHan*  themiiltv 
stain.  Hut  the  tnie  faet  is,  that  the 
pM-k  is  nrvrn-d  with  the  nd  liehen 
ejilliil,  I  think,  /fnr  1  am  but  a  \erj' 
I'.iHil'h*  iMitani.-'T.  (ot'fih'rtf.f.  <«r  srarlet 
eupp  d  li<*hen,  whose  colour  favors 
tlh'  l'-;:i-nd."  As  he  s}K»ke,  the  *^»r^'e 
w;t«*  n:ii*n»win>/  to  «iur  advanciii;;  and 
a>'M'ndiu^  >ii'ps  ;  the  yaxih  In'^'amo 
!ii"r»'  >lei  p  ;  the  ^li.'idfiw.'H  frll  more 
bl.i'  k  ;  th»-  air  w:is  rloser  ;  the  nwks 
w«  If  tl.-ii'hrr  ;  the  sidis  **i  ihe  ^hn 
ni. •!■••  bi'nhfu  and  preeipitiiu^,  anil 
htud'led  \\\\\\  tn-s.  nifxis  dad  iiM-ks, 
:»nd  fern-*.  **  Ni«w,"  Kiid  mv  unele, 
v.h-i  |.mI  the  \\..'.\  *' \]i*'  reil  table  is 
\«ieli-  amil-*  ihe  h-n^  fern:  sc" 
li«>\v  thi'  m«Hlf>:  i\y,  as  if  ;i>1nnu-d  of 
t!«'-  .  lUfl  >l:iuv:htiT,  is  wnathin;/  ami 
w?'ijipinjLr  i'  iji  iv-  ?»liininj:  ^rri^-n  man- 
t)'-.  Thi^  i*  ••ur  Miairiiitieent  l:«iyi» 
Ii-.iV'- 1  Jri>h  i\  V,  which  vou,  mv  ^immI 
_  ._  -  Ni'irs,    cannot    ahvays 

m:i»'h  :  but  lii-iv  is  a  natund  arbmr, 
nn>l  a  v.fi  Kuik  t"  r*:<  ou.     I  fear 


you  are  fatigiio<l,  so  pray  br*  seatecl ; 
autl  surely  a  more  exquisite  glen- 
iandscapf*  er»uld  not  ba  met  with,  ns 
the  eye  falls  fi-»)m  this  8])ot  into  the 
whole  gr(»en  and  shadowy  Rweep  «»f 
the  i*ocky  hollow  of  Glenroe." 

Mrs.  Canhmahl  was  profuHe  in  her 
adminition  and  compliments ;  her 
daughter  did  not  speak  much,  nor 
did  she  apj)ear  to  have  any  particu- 
lar share  of  enthusiasm  conceniing 
scjnery ;  ixjrha]>«  she  wa^i  not  au 
artist.  I  should  say  she  had  more 
sense  than  sentiment,  anil  was  rather 
of  a  reiisr)ning  than  a  romantic  natare. 
She  had  Ik^cu  (H>llecting  Iri.^h  niosfteii 
and  ]>lants ;  and  now  said  quietly, 
**  1  wish  I  had  some  of  that  scarlet 
licken  fi-om  the  red  table,  jw  a  curiosity 
for  my  herlnd."  **  Well,  dear  young 
lady,"  said  mv  uncle,  "  I  know  not 
of  what  stuff  modem  yiniths  are  made ; 
but  some  fifty  yeara  ago,  when  I  W08 
a  lM>y-cragsman,  your  wish  should 
not  long  havel.K?en  ungratilied."  Ho 
had  scan'e  finishe<l  s]K»aking,  when 
I  thi-ew  myself  over  the  step  bank, 
ah  m<i;  win  ».se  side  oiir  ]>ath  crept  The 
descent  was  all  but  [»erjK»ndicular, 
but  I  was  strong,  and  very  active, 
ainl  bv  swingin*;  mvs<»lf  from  bnuich 
•  to  bninch,  and  holding  on  by  the 
stems  of  tix-cs,  I  reach e< I  the  bottom 
in  two  minutes,  with  a  few  scratcheH, 
and  having  had  a  cou])le  of  hearty 
lolls  fi-oni  a  binneh  breaking,  and 
the  gi'juss  being  .<r»  hlippi-ry.  ( 'nxssing 
the  valh*y  thr«»ugh  the  tall  wet  fern, 
I  lea)M-d  the  brot)k,  at  its  narmwent 
and  ih»e|M*st  ])laee  hi-re,  and  reached 
the  **  re<l  table,''  wheiv  I  eulle«l  the 
freshest  g;trland  of  ivy,  and  the  i-ed- 
d«»st  moss,  and  relurneil  to  my  l>arty, 
rather  out  of  breath,  having  ha»l  a 
tough  s<-nimble  ui»  the  bank,  down 
whose  fa'*e  I  lia<l  come  nilluT  t<H) 
hastily,  s<»me  ten  minutes  befoiv. 

Miss  Cardonald  received  my  (»lfer- 
ing  with  a  pleasid  smile,  and  ablusli, 
which  sent  my  l»oyV  blo<»il  l«iek  on  my 
h'-art,  and  awoke  a  rush  of  feeling 
M'ithinme.  i I er mother  waseiuWrant 
in  her  j>raises  <if  my  pn)we.ss,  which 
made  me  feel  a.-'hanied  and  half  voxe<l, 
till  my  unele  came  to  the  rcseue,  and 
said  lauKhiii'Jy.  **  Wiiy  it  w;ts  very 
awkv.'anlU  tlon** :  I  advi-^e  vou  when 
next  you  go  nvrr  a  precipice,  Walter, 
to  fike  it  more  e^M.lIy  :-  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Canlonald,  he  was  twi< v as  ^'om- 
]K>sLtl  wh»n  h"  aet"  d  iiS  mv  aid-<le- 
eam]»  on  tho  night  of  the  Imttle  of  the 
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Darmgh.  The  next  time  you  go  on 
a  message  down  a  Htcep  1)ank,  Walter, 
yi>ii  must  keep  your  feet  better,  and 
tum>>lo  less.  You  had  a  most  ungrace- 
ful fall  yonder,  I  assure  you,  juHt  as 
you  completed  your  descent ;  and  I 
was  by  no  means  certain  tluit  you  had 
not  bn>ken  simic  of  your  bones,  till  I 
Haw  you  bounding  over  the  river  like 
a  Htag-hound."  And  thus  the  cootl 
old  man's  pletu^intry  relieveil  me  from 
all  emlKiiTassment.  **  How  singidarly 
still  i.s  every  thing  here,"  remarked 
Mrs.  C'ardonald  -(we  wei*e  all  sitting 
together  on  a  mossy  knoll) — **  I  can 
hear  nothing  but  the  faint  blt*at  of 
yontler  himln,  Jind  that  but  indis- 
tinctly." She  hail  scai*ccdy  spoken, 
when  a  wild  cry  or  bark  resounded 
fi<  m  nlt.ve  us,  and  over  a  lofty  scarji 
<»f  rock  at  the  opix>sitii  side  of  the 
gien,  a  large  brown  eagle  saik-d  with 
the  wiml  into  the  valley :  we  all 
started  to  our  feet  to  watch  him. 
**  Ha,"  said  the  Cleueral,  "  iwirlez  des 
agneaux  et  voila  le  loup.  I  hoi)e  he 
is  not  going  to  meddle  with  our  Ideat- 
ing )K)pulation  ;  yet  the  po(»r  poi»i)le 
here  say  that  the  eagle  is  like  the 
agent — ho  iJwavs  eonus  at  liiimmiui 
time.  Set*  how  he  is  wheeling  over 
us."  We  watchtd  him  as  he  flew 
slowly  HI)  and  down  the  valley.  '*  I 
de<'lare  he  is  a  nolile  bird,"  Siiid  the 
(t'.iitial  :  "a  line  golden  eagle  -the 
fttjtu'fif  rhrt/s'U'toA^  i\A  my  friend  Dr. 
^laert)lu«'os  of  T.C.I),  would  stvle 
him.  He  is  the  gentleman  of  liis 
tiib:»,  and  as  stately  as  you  ple;ise, 
*  proud  eye ;  phmuil  lind» ;  tierce  claw ; 
strong  wing,'  is  an  old  definition  of 
this  bird.  »See  how  he  is  rowing 
himself  v.ilh  th<;se  strong  wings  out 
of  the  glen  ;  and  iKmic  on  the  breeze, 
he  will  he  among  my  mbbits  at  <.nce, 
and  will  scjirctt  go  home  to  hi.s  eyrie 
in  the  clitf  without  having  made  a  fuli 
nieid.  Uut  vhat  is  that  you  are  say- 
ing, Miss  (^iudonald,  alsjut  destn»y- 
ing  these  birds  T' 

Miiis  C>ii'(ion/fli/. — "I  w;us  telling 
Mr.  Nug.nt,  bir,  how  my  father  had 
all  the  eagles  on  his  estate  in  8eotlan<l 
killed,  they  were  sti destructive  to  his 
lambs  ;  and  how  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  <juoting  the  pi-aetiee  of  a  certain 
graiid  jury  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
who  p:iid  out  of  the  county  funds  i'(h>-. 
for  every  dead  eagle,  KH*.  for  every 
hawk,  and  .ho  on  in  a  decreasing  scale 
down  to  foxes,  ottei-s,  and  ferrets." 

T/vj  (jvnend  (leather  indignant). — 


**Aud  did  these  ffentleiUBn  clasaifr 
these  auimab,  noble  and  ignoble,  al- 
together as  vermin  T* 

Mitts  Cardoncdd, — "I  believe  that 
was  the  name  they  gave  to  all." 

T/ie  Oenend  (much  excited). —  "I 
confess  I  am  not  utilitarian  enough 
to  join  this  guerilla  wai*fare  against 
animated  nature ;  if  I  ha4l  lived  in 
King  Edgar's  days,  I  would  have  shot 
my  wolf,  and  joined  heartily  in  ex- 
tir] Kiting  the  savage  enemy  of  my 
species  ;  but  I  could  not — Kould  not 
snoot  an  eagle ;  he  is,  at  all  events 
when  here^  my  nolde  guest ;  and  i.** 
welcome  to  his  dinner,  choose  it 
where  he  will.  Why  should  we 
(puirrel  with  him  liecause  he  has, 
like  ourselves,  carnivorous  tastes  \  I 
think  it  is  La  Fontaine  who  makes 
mi  ox  the  judge,  who  with  a  sober 
jury  of  twelve  cfilves,  bi-ings  in  man 
guilty  of  death  for  eating  beef  juid 
having  «in  appetite  for  veal.  *  Nomine 
mutato,  de  te  fabula  narratur.*  If 
the  tables  were  thus  to  be  turned,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  go  veiy  hard  with 
us  all ;  not  to  si»ejik  of  our  penchant 
for  venison,  luid  our  decided  mutton 
iniquities.  But  this  is  a  rare  and 
wondei-ful  biiil.  1  eouhl  not  maim  «o 
noble  a  creature,  or  break  with  mfliau 
shot  the  proud  bin)wn   A^ing  which 

ars   him  to  the  hun,  or  dun  that 
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iui'lv  eve." 

J//y<x  i  '(irJomdd  (smiling).-  -"  Yet, 
sir,  I  have  heard  yousjieak  with  much 
enthusiasm  of  a  day  in  the  mountains 
si>ent  in  killing  grouse." 

TVf'.'  O'auraL — "  A  fair  rejoinder  I 
dear  young  huly.  1  8up|x>se  I  am  a 
little  inc<msistent  ;  but  wild-fowl  like 
the  gi'ouse  are  our  natural  fiMnl.  We 
are  iK*nnitte<l,  nay  enjoined  their  use 
in  the  Bible.  We  may  *  ari^e,  kill,  and 
eat ;'  but  we  sliouhl  notivrise,  kill,  and 
torture;  much  le.^-s  ought  we  to  liriae, 
kill,  and  ixtirp'ite;  antl  tliat,  one  of 
the  (*reator'rt  tiniest  j>at terns  of  nobhr- 
ness  ;  which  this  binl,  living  lo  lonely 
a  life  in  his  lofty  eyrie,  so  dignified 
in  his  hubits,  and  sri  inde{>endent  and 
so  nirelv  obtrusive,  most  surely  is. 

Mr9.  Ciii\ioii  (Id.  -**  Mv  dear  (fcne- 
nd,  I  quite  agrett  with  you  ;  your 
Si'utiments  ai-e  mine  nrecisely,  and  I 
think  the  sweet  lUnl  of  Avon  has  a 
line  idea  alsiut  ci  uelty  tn  aninuUs,  and 
how  excessively  improper  it  is  to  kill 
flies,  (»r  tread  on  a  lK?etle,  if  we  can 
possibly  help  it.  The  late  Jmlge  hknt 
a  grx hI  number  of  Uunlfs  <.»ff  liia  slieej)- 
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bnies  ill  CTl«Mnnorli»ch  ;  but  the  tnith 
was,  he  had  a  dishoncRt  Hhephenl, 
who  purloined  the  aninmlfi,  aiitl  hiid 
the  >>l:iine  on  the  eagles,  and  the 
Jud/^'o  was  tiK)  much  oeeupie^l  profes- 
Mionally  and  t«K>  i^iorant  of  country 
inattcrH,  to  attend  to  \\\a  Highland 
fanns  ;  ho  he  would  cr>',  *  Sh<K»t  the 
oanis  Mhrxit  them  all  ;*  hut  at  all 
evi'ut.s  he  n(»ver  would  Buffer  me  to 
iriterfcri'  in  any  thiui^,  he  was  so 
i-\v\'vv  hiiUHclf  and  wi.se."  Here  the 
ladv's  voice  Hunk  to  a  lachrynioae 
ton«s  and  as  we  purHue<l  («ir  way  up 
llic  path,  she  went  off  into  one  of  her 
Ion;;,  M>ft,  Hilly,  reiU^rative  mon»>- 
toncM,  in  which  hIh?  reiK'jited  herself 
a  hniidnMl  times  -in  which  nhe  npoke 
niut'h  an<l  sjii<l  nothing  —in  which  slie 
was  dn»ll  enoutrh  to  linten  to  at  the 
ln'irinnin^,  hut  bi.H'jime  dull  and  weari- 
HiiiK*  at  the  end.  Her  flau/irhter 
wfUKMl  to  Ik»  a  rea<'tion  fn»m  thin  ; 
kIh*  mtainlv  was  at  times  a  little 
slual  in  her  manner,  matt*'r-of-fact, 
and  rvcn  abrupt.  PerhapH  Hhe  in- 
h«'i'it<Ml  this  fr«>m  her  father,  old 
(rlenuiorl'x'h,  who  h:ul  In^en  a  Seotch 
J/»nl  of  Session,  with  a  pn»ver>»ially 
short  tem]>er,  but  HUii'ly  gitiatly 
softeiietl  in  itri  tniiii^misHion  to  his 
fair  daii;;hter. 

We  had  en»er;r<Ml  up  from  the  *;len, 
and  wrn*  htandinj;  on  a  piece  of  hi^^h 
tabl«l:tiidadjniiiiu<;theelifrH.  "Now, 
ladi«s,"  s;iid  tin*  (ienend,  "tjikeyour 
l.'st  l<»<»k  at  UinnyC  lien  roe,  its  woo«ls, 
its  wati*rs.  its  shadows,  and  its  still- 
iM'sS  f'T  vou  must  heuj-^'forth  k'lttle 
\\  it)i  tie'  win«l  and  hear  the  waves  nwir. 
I  la  I  le-re  we  ai*e  ;  th"  gJile,  t<H),  is 
liilliuLT.  Yonder  is  the  ThubU-r-a- 
Thallin,  aUmt  tlin*e  hundred  yanln 
Mtl",  jii-it  in»d«"r  wliere  the  M'a-t^ull  is 
wht«-liiii:.  and  then*  fXO(  s  a  si)len<lid 
sh»»i  fn>m  its  in^'at  st<»neguii-lMirn*l." 
A"*  he  s|>«»kt>,  a  bri<;lit  ;:reeii  jet  of 
w:i*rr  an**-*  fn»m  tie*  <listant  r»K*ks  in 
a  li«|uld  ]'ill;ir  of  (N»nsidenible  heii^ht, 
and.  bii>k"n  an*!  ^hatten'd  into  a  mil- 
lion of  dianioniU.  or  aipia  marine 
M*  ni«i.  as  it  f'dl  bark,  was  swept 
ilir-"U:;li  it.*  f'Uin*  I  into  the  d«'i'p  sea 
\a'i!t  fn»m  whi'h  it  had  b 'mu  forrrd 
bv  tb"  ai-ti«in  of  I  he  waves  af^l  the 
\vin«l  below,  and  a-'t'omiKinied  by  a 
itp-rt  as  louil  as  that  of  a  -iixty- 
p">in«l»'r. 

••  W.  II  done  !  bi-ave  ThubU»r,"  s;iiii 
th«*  <  I"iiiTal  :  **  that  i/^m  a  noble  shot, 
l.-it  wi"  ..hall  have  an  iuiwisho<l-for 
-l:o\vii-htih  by  standing  herv.    The 


next  dirtcharge  will  wet  us  tluron^h, 
an<l  though  *  blue  water*  will  not  fi^ve 
cold,  it  will  syKiil  clothes.  So,  Walter, 
let  us  bring  the  ladies  round  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Thubber,  and  we  cau 
stand  within  a  few  yanls  of  it,  aud 
sustain  no  damage."  This  we  ac- 
cordingly ditl,  and  remained  for 
nearly  an  hour  watching  this  singular 
natui'al  phenc>menon. 

"  This  Thubljer-a-Tliallin,"  said  the 
(leneral,  "  signifies  the  *  Salt  Foun- 
tain,' and  for  nrightness,  volume,  and 
J)Ower,  Versiulles  cau  lioast  of  nothing 
ike  it.  It  is  alsc»  called  '  M*Lough- 
lin's  (hm' — I  never  heanl  why.  Puf- 
fing holes  like  these  are  common 
among  the  Irish  sea-clitTs  ;  the  finest 
of  them  is  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
on  the  noble  ]>r<imontory  of  Horn 
Head.  This,  when  compared  to  tkcU^ 
is  but  as  a  p)]>-gim  to  a  pistol  shotl 
On  the  s^mie  prei*i]»itous  aud  iron- 
1)Ound  coasts  are  the  loftiest  cliffs  per- 
haps in  Great  Brit^iin — certainly  in 
Ireland.  Thev  ju-e  Ciilled  the  cliffe  of 
Slieve  League,  aud  are  cl(»8e  on  two 
thousand  feet  high.  Still  more  south- 
wanl,  ?is  DonegJil  ai)proaches  Sligo, 
there  is  on  the  sea-»hoi*e  what  is  called 
the  *  Fair>'  Hole.'  Hert»,  w^hen  the 
winds  are  high,  a  ])eri)etual  mist  issueH 
fn>m  the  oriti<'e,  which  is  juvomiianied 
by  a  wildsoiUKl  like  chanting,  and  so 
loud  as  to  l>e  heard  fr«»m  a  (listance. 
Til  is  I  have  never  seen,  but  know  it 
to  Ik*  the  fart." 

**  Yes,"  I  added  .xs  my  uncle  paused, 
**  and  We  have  the  Hubjoinetl  testi- 
mony of  IVterSlevtMMi,  who  was  there 
in  one  of  his  wantlerings,  and  actually 
lookeil  down  into  the  hole  during  a 
g:ile  of  wind,  and  saw  thrr»ugh  the 
lifts  of  the  mist  most  won<ln>uH 
sights  :  a  ntuiid  table  cftvenMl  with  a 
s<*a-green  ch»th,  aud  tasHcls  of  s«»a- 
raek,  and  seatiMi  aKiut  it  a  whole 
U'vy  of  musicians,  and  none  of  them 
mon*  than  six  inches  high  ;  little  oM 
men  with  bn»wn  cin-its,  and  vellow 
waisto>ats,and  grev  small -clothes,  and 
sky-bitie  c:ips,  auA  whiU*  silks,  ami 
di:*mt»nd  knee-buckles  ;  and  tiny  old 
ladies  also,  no  bigger,  Peter  sai<i,  than 
a  ehil«rsdoll.  in  re<I  velvet  gowns,  and 
larir*'  fans,  an«l  their  rhft-ks  lieauti- 
fully  nui'^'iil,  and  their  hair  |M>wdereil. 
And  they  Well'  all  >ini;ing  and  playing 
on  flutes,  an«l  tmmbones,  trumi>ets, 
ami  triangles,  and  jewr^harjis,  tjnu- 
l»ouriues  and  I >arivl -organs.  Ami  the 
kin;;  of  the  fairic*  yyiw  their,  a  litde 
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old  miiinikin  of  a  man,  dressed  all  in 
ffreen  and  gold,  with  gold  buckles  to 
his  shoes,  each  of  them  as  large  as  a 
pancake,  and  a  gold  chain  dangling 
from  his  fob,  and  real  gold  spectacles 
on  his  nose  like  a  complete  gentleman, 
as  no  doubt  he  was  ;  and  tne  weeshy 
creature  was  seated  on  a  three-l^ged 
stool  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
sawing  away  with  his  fiddle  at 
'Planxty  O'Connor  Dhu.»  And  all 
this  time,  said  Peter,  the  great  waves 
were  rolling  and  rushing  into  the  cave, 
and  whirling  round  its  sides,  but 
never  touched  or  wet  the  good  people 
or  their  table ;  and  big  fishes  were 
there — whales,  and  sharks,  and  dol- 
])hins,  and  congour  eels,  grinning  and 
gaping  and  glaring  at  the  little  folk, 
and  swimming  round  them,  but  did 
not  touch  or  narm  them,  or  ofer  to 
lay  a  hand  on  thcm^  but  kept  still 
going  round  and  round  the  inside  of 
the  cave,  listening  to  the  fairy  music, 
and  humouring  it  too :  the  sharks 
whisking  their  tails  to  and  fro,  and 
snapping  their  white  teeth  ;  and  the 
dolphins  splashing  the  salt  water  up 
into  PetepH  face  in  their  admiration 
of  the  performance ;  and  the  congour 
eels  wagging  and  wriggling  tneir 
bodies,  and  winking  with  their  eyes ; 
and  the  whales  swimming  slowly,  and 
beating  time  steadily  with  their  fins 
on  their  long  fat  sides  to  the  Planxty ; 
and  the  little  rieoule,  all  the  time, 
sitting  in  the  hollow  of  the  water, 
nuite  dry  and  comfortable.  At  last 
Peter  became  so  excited  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  but  got  desperate  ; 
so  pulling  off  his  boots,  he  seized  his 
kit,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of  slipping 
on  his  dancing  slioes,  that  he  mi^ht 
hark  in  with  the  concert,  and  fling 
and  foot  it  to  the  Plauxty,  when  the 
wind  ceased,  and  the  mist  fell  thick 
and  heavy,  and  the  music  died  away 
in  a  deep  mournful  wail ;  and  when 
Peter  bent  over  the  funnel  to  look 
down,  all  was  dark  and  still ;  he  heard 
nothing  but  the  sobbing  of  the  waves, 
and  the  hollow  plashing  of  the  water 
against  the  sides  of  the  cavern.  And 
so  ends  my  version  of  Peter  Sleveen's 
vision  at  the  Fairy  Uole.'' 

"Which,"  said  my  uncle,  nmiling, 
"  would  have  been   told  with   more 

?)irit  and  about  as  much  truth  by 
eter  himself,  whose  semi-insane 
stories  please  my  fancy,  though  I  dis- 
like his  dancing,  and  pronounce  it  a 
satire  u|xiu  our  common  manliooil.    I 


think  Peter  must  have  had  Tarn 
O'Shanter  read  to  him,  for  his  over- 
crazed  ci'anium  would  scarce  have  ori- 
ginated this  story.  The  gale  is  now  fast 
subsiding,  yet  the  great  ocean  plain 
*  still  heaves  as  remembeiing  the  ills 

that  o'er* Look  upon  the  sea  ;  do 

you  remember  those  magnificent  lines 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  poets  \ 

Hark!     'tis    the  rushing  of   a  wind  that 

•weeps 
Earth  and  the  ocean.      See !    the  lightnings 

yawn. 
Deluging  HesTen  with  fire,  and  the  lashed 

deeps 
Glitter  and  boil  beneath  :  it  rages  on 
One  mighty  stream,   whirlwinds  and  waves 

upthrown. 
Lightning  and  hail  and  darkness  eddying  by. 
There  is  a  pause— the  sea-birds  which  were 

gone 
Into  their  cares  to  sliriek,  come  forth  to  spy 
What  calm  has  fallen  oq  earth,  what  light  is 

in  the  sky. 

Come,  Walter,  can  you  help  me  out 
with  the  remainder  ?" 

I  immediately  took  up  the  des- 
cant : — 

For  where  the  irresistible  storm  had  cloren 
That  fearful  darkness,  the  blue  sky  wns  seen 
Fretted,  with  many  a  fjiir  cloud  interwoven 
Most  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green 
Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  bine  serene 
Quivered  like  burning  emerald  :    calm  was 

spread 
On  all  below  ;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  clouds 

fled. 
Countless  and  swift  as  leaves  on  autumn's 

tempest  shed. 

"  Now,"  said  m^  uncle,  "  that  is 
enough  ;  if  I  permitted  the  yoiuigster 
to  go  on,  Mrs.  Cardonald,  he  would 
mercilessly  finish  the  poem,  and  we 
should  be  foimd  all  asleep  on 
McLaughlin's  Head,  and  by  the  brink 
of  the  Thubber-a-Thallin." 

The  scene  had  now  become  most 
beautiful,  the  clouds  had  all  }>arted, 
and  the  whole  heaven  was  of  a  daz- 
zling blue,  arching  down  on  and  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  white  and 
foamy  waters,  all  glittering  like  a 
heaving  mass  of  melting  silver  in  the 
sparkle  of  the  sun.  Thousands  of 
rock-nesting  and  aquatic  blixls  were 
issuing  from  the  clefts  and  le<Iges  of 
the  broken  rocks,  or  mural  clitfs,  and 
putting  out  to  sea ;  and  whole  flocks 
of  pufhus,  gannets,  auks,  skarts,  ]>e» 
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ti-elrt,  and  othei-s  of  the  gi-eiit  gall 
trilje,  were  now  seen  flying  aiul  alight- 
iug  oil  the  breiist  of  the  uutjuiet  ocejuj. 

A  large  barque,  with  all  her  snowy 
Kiiilfl  Ret,  ami  her  bright  yellow  Rides 
and  sumrt  tai)er  siwirs,  was  fast  heav- 
ing into  sight.  The  Ceneml  unslung 
a  glass  which  we  ha<l  used  much  in 
the  glen  ;  the  lailies  had  a  good  view 
of  the  handsome  craftwhich  a])i)eared 
to  be  an  American  packet-ship.  Mv 
uncl'j  then  took  the  telertcope,  and 
after  sweeping  the  horizon,  he  re- 
mained looking  in  the  one  direction 
for  some  time.  The  ladies  wei*c  now 
at  a  distance  from  Urf,  and  he  said, 
*'  Walter,  take  the  ghiss,  and  tell  me 
who  are  tho.se  hgure.s  walking  on  the 
fctrand,  iieir  the  mouth  of  the  Ti'a.sna, 
andopiM)site  Iiuiiskeathdlow  Island  /" 

I  tiMjk  the  ^lass,  and  plainly  siiw 
my  cousin  (tilbert  j)acing  the  sands, 
with  a  female  whose  back  was  towards 
me.  lie  was  earnestly  gesticulating, 
while  she  apj)earod  to  hang  her  head, 
and  listen  silently.  Suddenly  she 
turned  her  face,  and  I  saw  the  great 


dark  eyes  of  the  SiMHiish  girl  Marellos, 
and  I  caught  the  glitter  of  her  large 
ear-rings  in  the  mm. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  third  figure 
came  I'ouud  a  rock,  and  joined  them, 
who  I  saw  was  Marellos  himself, 
when  his  daughter  moved  on  and  left 
the  men  together.  I  gave  the  glass 
back  to  the  General,  intimating  what 
I  hiul  seen,  and  he  continued  looking 
through  it  a  long  time,  and  no  doubt 
watching  the  motions  of  the  distant 
])arty.  At  last  he  said,  "  What  can 
Gilbert  be  doing  with  these  people  ; 
I  thought  he  was  twenty  miles  aff 
with  his  friend  O'Skerrett.  It  is  very 
strange ;  but  I  shall  ask  him  to  ez> 
plain  when  we  meet." 

We  returned  to  where  we  had  left 
our  car,  by  the  cliffs,  our  ladies  were 
in  ^reat  si>irits,  and  oh  hoic  happy  was 
I  (luring  that  drive  back  to  our  house 
in  the  evening ;  and  that  the  chain 
was  weaving  round  me'which  somudi 
influenced  my  life  to  come,  I  did  not 
then  consider,  though  I  cannot  but 
noic  regret. 
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It  is  now  just  five  years  since  we 
i*evicwed  the  first  two  volumes  of 
this  work.  Within  that  time  a  thinl 
volume  lias  boeii  given  to  the  j)ublic, 
but  grciit  as  are  the  actions  therein 
recorded,  wo  did  not  consider  tliat 
it  compris.'d  a  sufliciently  important 
j)ortion  of  history  to  deniantl  a  .-'e- 
l>arate  notice.  VVe  have,  therefore, 
waited  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  which  ha-uiow  been  vouchsafed 
t-o  us. 

Mr.  Meri vale's  thinl  v«.»lunio  in- 
cludes the  trium]jhs  of  Antony  after 
tin  (h-ath  of  Cicsar,  his  c<>:ilition 
with  the  young  Gotavius,  his  loves 
with  Cleopatra,  and  his  final  over- 
thmw.  It  tells  us  of  tlie  Initth's  of 
Philippi  and  of  Actium,  and  finally 
seats  Octavius,  or,  as  he  mu.-'t  th^^n 
be  called,  Augustus,  on  the  iinpei-ial 
throne.  'J'he  foui-th  and  fifth  volumes 
contain  the  histoiy  of  Itoine  under 
the  Emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula  and  Claudius. 


In  our  former  remarks  we  made  it 
matter  of  charge  against  Mr.  Meri- 
vale,  that  he  brought  the  character  of 
the  great  C^iesar  before  us  too  mucli 
as  though  C'iesjir  were  the  hero  of  his 
piece.  We  have  now  no  ground  for 
reit«i*ating  the  complaint.  Much  as 
the  history  of  Kome  is  comprised  in 
the  life  of  Augustus  for  the  fifty  or 
sixtv  vears  after  the  murder  of  Julius, 
our  author  has  not  found  it  necessary 
tf)  merge  Rome  and  the  Romans  in  the 
biography  of  an  emperor. 

We,  h(»wcver,  intend  to  atlopt  to 
som:^  extent  the  j>ractice  against 
which  we  before  ventured  to  warn 
tlie  historian  ;  and  our  ]>resent  pur- 
|K)se  is  to  give  to  our  i*eaders,  l>y  the 
aid  f>f  Mr.  Merivale's  researches, 
some  succinct  account  of  the  reign  and 
clia meter  of  Augustus. 

But  w(;  would  first  say  a  word  of 
our  authc»r*s  style,  and  if  in  doing  so 
we  s]>eak  more  in  censure  than  in 
praii".e,  it  Is  because  we  regret  to  see 
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one  who  am  \iTite  such  excellent 
English,  driven  into  what  appears  to 
be  a  pedantic  Latiuity,  by  the  habits 
of  his  mode  of  study. 

This  practice  >*'ith  Mr.  Merivale 
Borings  not  fix>in  pedantry,  but  from 
tuoughtle8dne:»s.  He  has  imbued. 
Aft  it  were,  the  ears  of  his  mind  with 
chisi.'^ic  phniseulogy,  tillhe  has  come 
to  regard  certain  Latin  terms  as  be- 
longing to  his  ouii  vernacular,  and 
has  forgotten  to  reflect  that  they  do 
not,  at  any  rate,  belong  to  the  verna- 
cular of  those  numerous  readers  for 
whom  his  studies  are  intended.  We 
can  forbear  to  blame  him  when  he 
calls  Pompey  and  Antony,  Pompeius 
and  Antonius,  understanding,  as  we 
do,  his  desire  to  maintain  the  digni- 
fied nomenclature  of  his  heroes ; 
though,  as  he  does  so,  he  should,  we 
think,  also  call  Neptune,  Neptunus, 
and  should  not  designate  the  King  of 
Judea  sometimes  as  Herod,  and  some- 
times Herodes.  We  can  understand, 
however,  tliat  he  w^as  ombarrasseu 
by  a  dithcultv  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  should  carry  the  classicalism 
of  his  pro])er  names ;  but  he  should 
have  had  no  difliculty  in  abstaining 
from  writing  Latin  w^heii  his  mother 
English  would  ei^ually  have  served 
his  iiurposc. 

lie  tells  us  that  the  shrine  of  the 
hero,  Julius,  had  been  ei*ected  on  the 
**8pot  of  hb  cremation,'*  meaning, 
thereby,  the  spot  where  his  body 
had  been  burnt.  He  tells  that  the 
voice  of  Augustus  was  more  influen- 
tial than  that  of  the  **  prerogative 
century."  The  wonl,  centur>',  in 
English,  we  take  to  mean  a  ])erio<l  of 
a  hundred  years,  and  that  only.  We 
all  know  that  Mr.  A£erivale  alludes 
to  that  division  of  the  Roman  people 
to  which  a  certain  franchise  was  in 
old  times  allotted.  He  tells  us  of  the 
perpetuation  "  of  a  gens  through  its 
clieutet**,"  and  of  the  perpetuation  of 
"  the  Ontilo  cultrt."  Of  this  wonl, 
ault,  he  is  jjeculiai-ly  fond.  We  hear 
of  the  "  iwirren  simplicity  of  the 
Etruscan  cult,"  and  of  the  "  ancient 
cult."  Why  not  say  **  worship  T* 
To  Mr.  Menvalcrt  ears,  the  8uxon 
word  mav  not  lie  ho  expressive  as 
tliat  whidi  he  uses,  but  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  Englinh,  and  if  it  did  not  suit 
him,  it  was  his  business  to  find  some 
English  phmse  that  did.  "  The  Gen- 
tile cult^  does  not,  in  our  language, 
frignify  the  peouliar  mode  of  worship 
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of  a  peculiar  family.  We  hear  of 
the  **  pronaos  of  a  temnle,"  and  of 
the  **  censure  of  Caniillus."  Now 
we  venture  to  assert  that  no  English* 
man  will  attribute  any  but  one  mean* 
ing  to  this  latter  phrase,  and  yet  that 
meaning  is  entirely  different  from  !&• 
Merivale's.  He  speaks  of  tlie  censure 
of  Camillus,  as  we  speak  of  the 
mavoralty  of  Mr.  Moon  ;  CSamillus 
hac{  held  the  office  of  censor,  and,  as 
such,  had  been  very  vigorous,  and 
his  **  censiirt^*  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  celebrated.  The  word,  however, 
in  every-day  Englisli,  means  blame^ 
and  we  believe  tliat  it  means  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  Merivale,  though  a  scholar,  is 
no  pedant.  There  is  enough  in  ths 
work  now  before  us  to  prove  what  we 
say  in  this  respect ;  but,  nevertheless,' 
it  should  be  worth  his  while  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  any  such  accusa- 
tion. And,  moreover,  we  regard  it  to 
hd  his  imperative  duty  as  an  English 
histoiian,  to  \^Tite  bis  history  in 
pure  English.  That  he  can  do  so  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits.  While  on 
this  subject,  we  will  venture  to  point 
out  that  there  are  one  or  two  slips 
which  a  little  more  care  in  revision 
would  have  avoided.  When  he 
speaks,  for  instance,  of  **  commanders 
too  daiing  to  overawe,  and  too  dis- 
tant to  control,"  he  means  that  they 
were  too  daring  to  be  overawed,  and 
too  distant  to  be  controlled. 

It  is  difficult  to  invest  with  their 
popular  and  yet  proper  attributes 
the  heroes  of  the  old  classic  times. 
Those  who  in  their  youth  became 
familiar  with  the  great  names  of 
antiquity,  have  genenilly  carried 
away  ideas  formed  rather  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  {K>ets  than  the  records 
of  the  historians  :  and  those  who, 
in  early  years,  had  no  such  advantage 
hanllv  care  to  trouble  themselves,  m 
after  life,  with  much  study  as  to 
what  was  done  in  Greece  or  in  Rome. 
The  Trojan  war,  the  wrath  of  Juno, 
the  quari*els  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses 
and  Jl£iieas,  the  miseries  of  Prome- 
theus and  (Kdipus,  the  url>anity  of 
Miecenas,  and  the  stem  coui'ago  of 
Regulus — these  are  Uie  cla^ic  inci- 
dents which  lx>ys  carry  with  them 
from  school,  never  to  be  eradicated  ; 
but  they  too  generally  fail  to  ac- 
quire an  historic  knowledffe  c^  tlie 
names  with  which  they  arexamiliar. 
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Indeed,  we  mriy  stay  much  the  same 
of  many  incidents  in  our  |own  history. 
We  know,  or  fancy  we  know,  much 
more  of  Henry  V.  than  of  Edward  I. 
or  of  the  Black  Prince,  because  we 
are  familiar  with  Shakespere — and 
from  Scott's  novels  we  have  acquired 
a  very  defined,  if  not  very  corpe<H, 
idea  of  the  doings  of  the  Scotch 
covenanters. 

As  regards  the  great  names  of 
Grecian  and  Eoman  history,  this 
fault  may  not,  in  general,  be  very 
fatal  to  us.     It  is  of  much  more  im- 

eortance  to  us  in  the  guidance  of  our 
fe,  that  we  should  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  Lord  Chatham  than  of  Peri- 
cles ;  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton  than 
of  the  Gracchi.  Without  the  one, 
we  cannot  understand  the  true  bear- 
ini^  of  those  popular  aspirations  with 
which  we,  ourselves,  to-day  either 
sympathise  or  contend  ;  we  cannot 
trace  the  cause  of  our  present  feel- 
ings as  regards  America,  or  France, 
or  Eussia.  But  no  knowledge  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  histoir  is  neces- 
sary for  this.  It  is  only  by  the  phi- 
losophic and  the  learned,  that  true 
deduction  can  be  made  from  the  ex- 
periences of  antiquity  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  present  day.  Ana  the 
philosophic  and  the  learned  are,  as 
yet,  but  a  very  small  minority. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  among 
the  ancients  who  have  left  their  own 
peculiar  mark  so  plainly  on  the 
numan  race,  whose  genius  and  indus- 
try have  done  so  much  towai-ds  crea- 
ting the  present  state  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  some  popular  conce})tion 
of  their  attributes  and  character  is 
necessary  to  comjplete  even  a  mode- 
rate store  of  historic  knowledge  ;  and 
among  these  no  other  stands  so  con- 
spicuous as  Augustus  Caesar.  Though, 
in  the  common  parlance  of  our 
schools,  he  ranks  as  second  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  he  was,  in  truth, 
the  first.  He  formed  the  empire, 
built  the  throne,  created  the  despotic 
power,  and  left  it  fixed  on  so  firm  a 
Dasifl,  that  all  the  follies  and  vices  .of 
his  immediate  successors  did  not  suf- 
fice to  dis8i|)ate  the  sovereign  I'ule, 
though  most  of  them  obtained  for 
themselves  a  speedy  and  a  blood- 
stained grave.  He  established  a 
sceptre  which  maintained  itself  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  was  the 
first  to  essay  that  mode  of  monarchical 
tnU  under  which  the  greater  portion 


of  Europe  has  been  governed  from 
his  time  down  to  our  own  days. 

In  reading  the  annals  of  Borne, 
we  are  constantly  tempted  to  aak 
ourselves  whether  any  Roman  ever 
had  a  heart  The  instances  of  ao 
weak  an  oi^^;an  beneath  a  toga  were, 
indeed,  rare,  and  Augustas  does  not 
furnish  one  of  them. 

It  is  singular  that  a  man  whose 
public  life  commenced  while  he  was 
yet  little  more  than  a  boy,  should 
never  have  shewn  pity,  sensibility,  or 
sympathy.  It  was  in  his  early  yexn 
that  stem  cruelty,  Uie  sternest^  most 
merciless  cruelty,  appeared  to  be 
necessary  to  his  ambition,  and  in  his 
earliest  years  he  was  cruel  as  a 
Robespierre  when  goaded  to  madness 
by  continual  bloodied,  as  recklewof 
humanity  as  a  Napoleon  when  driren 
on  to  Moscow  by  the  fatality  of  his 
career.  As  a  boy  he  exceeded  the 
massacres  of  SuUa ;  and  yet,  in  his 
after  life,  he  learned  to  pardon.  But 
in  this  there  was  no  feeling  of  the 
heart.  Policy,  in  both  cases,  taught 
him  the  lesson  which  he  followed. 
By  true  heartfelt  emotion  he  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  actuated  ;  but  his 
head  never  failed  him. 

When  Csesar  fell  murdered  in  the 
senate-house,  his  young  nephew, 
then  called  Octavius,  was  practising 
in  Greece  the  studies  of  his  youth.  He 
was  still  under  twenty  years  of  affe, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  m- 
tention  of  Csesar,  who  had  adopted 
him  as  his  son,  to  take  him  with  nim 
in  his  approacliing  campaign  against 
the  Partmans. 

We  have  all  learnt,  and  learnt  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  from  Shakespere*s 
play,  how  MarkAntony  got  the  better 
of  the  conspirators,  and  by  skill  and 
policy  cheated  them  of  the  influence 
which  they  had  expected  to  obtain  on 
the  death  of  the  tyrant.  There  have 
been  no  heroes  ot  history,  either  an- 
cient or  modem,  more  worthy  of  con- 
tempt than  were  these  conspirators^ 
Brutus,  and  Cassius,  the  other 
Brutus,  and  the  rest  of  them.  They 
had  all  the  weakness  of  the  French 
Girondists,  and  apparently  few,  if  any, 
of  their  virtues.  That  tliey  were  not 
opposed,  on  principle,  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  proved  by  the  death  of 
Csesar.  Caesar,  who  had  been  person- 
ally  the  friend  of  each  of  them,Tell 

Eirforated  by  the  dasgers  of  them  all. 
at  though  they  slew  Cscsari  they. 
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abstained  from  the  8langht«r  of  An- 
tony, which  was  indispensably  necea- 
sary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
design.  We  have  oeen  told  how  dan- 
gerous is  a  little  bloodshed.  Their 
abstinence,  as  regards  Antony,  who 
in  a  special  manner  had  been  Caesar's 
friend,  was  suicidal.  Twas  in  vain 
that  they  attempted,  as  did  the  Gi- 
rondists, to  allay  the  passions  of  men 
by  logical  deductions  and  well  turned 
sentences.  Antony  came  forward 
with  a  rough  tale  which  went  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans,  and  backed  his 
talking  with  histrionic  art.  and.  where 
necessaiT,  with  the  swords  of  his  sol- 
diery. The  conspirators  were  obliged 
to  abandon  Italy,  and  strengthen 
themselves  as  they  best  could  in  such 
of  the  provinces  as  were  under  their 
control. 

Octavius  had  been  left  by  Caesar  as 
his  heir.  By  this  it  is  presumed  that 
he  meant  to  name  him  its  successor  to 
his  iHiwer  in  the  state.  Tliis,  we 
think,  has  never  yet  been  made  suffi- 
ciently' clear.  The  portion  of  his  pri- 
vate inheritance  which  Ceesar  left  to 
his  grand  nephew  has  been  named, 
and  probably  with  accui*acy.  This 
portion,  however,  Antony  had  seized, 
and  Sfiuandered  before  the  heir  was 
able  to  chiim  it.  That  Caesar — who 
WHS  as  it  were  but  a  )>arvenu  despot, 
a  dictator  of  a  day's  making,  a  tyrant 
whose  throne  ha<l  as  yet  scarce  sup- 
ported his  own  weight,  a  governor 
who  could  hardly  yet  have  taught 
.•  himself  to  look  on  his  own  power  as 
permanent — that  Ctesar  should  have 
ventured  to  leave  the  emjnre  to  an 
heir,  and  have  attempted  to  invest 
him  with  it  by  the  mere  strength  of  a 
testamentary  document,  as  a  private 
man  does  with  his  house  and  cnattels, 
we  cannot  think  probable.  That  he 
had  recommended  nim  to  the  Romans 
as  the  heir  of  his  love  and  the  adopted 
child  of  his  house,  is  not  only  proba- 
ble, but  we  presume  certain. 

When  Octavius,  in  his  Grecian 
academy,  heard  accurate  tidings  of 
what  had  occurred  in  Rome,  ana  that 
Caesar's  will,  naming  him  his  heir, 
had  been  read  to  the  i)eople,  he  at 
once  resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  the  legacy.  He  resolved  to  thi-ow 
for  a  great  stake  and  play  a  mighty 
game.  It  seems  that  those  around 
nim  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
going  to  Italy  ;  they  thought  that  th« 
moicet  of  incctM  wer«  much  against 


him  ;  that  he  would  find  the  unscru- 
pulous Antony  possessed  of  imperial 
power  and  of  the  people's  voices  ;  and 
that  the  contest  of  an  untried  youth 
with  such  a  man  as  Antony  could  not 
fail  of  being  ruinous.  The  bov  Octa- 
vius, however,  thought  otherwise — 

<*  And  it  is  difficult,**  Mjt  Mr.  McriT«1e, 
'*  to  pronounce  a  h»r»b  judgment  on  his  am- 
bition. The  security  that  was  promised  to 
him  he  felt  to  be  illusory.  His  lot  was  cast 
in  an  age  of  rerolntion,  in  which  C»sar*s 
nephew  must  be  the  mark  for  all  the  bolts  of 
fortune.  The  fearful  altematire  was  mani- 
festlj  forced  upon  him;  he  must  grssp 
Csesar  s  power  to  secure  himself  from  CsBsar's 
fate.** 

We  will  agree  with  our  author  tliat  it 
is  difficult  to  blame  his  ambition  ;  we 
may,  perhi^,  also  acknowledge  that 
after  na\ing  entered  on  his  ambitious 
career,  it  became  impossible  for.him 
to  save  his  own  heaa  without  taking 
those  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen; 
we  may  even  have  to  declare  that 
Rome  required  a  despotic  ruler,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  then  on  the 
world's  stage  so  fit  to  rule  as  the 
young  Octavius ;  but  arguments  such 
as  these  will  not  reconcile  the  English 
reader  to  the  character  of  the  man. 
We  will  leave  it  to  casuists  and  di- 
vines to  say  whether  or  no  Octavius 
was  wrong,  and  if  wrong,  when  first 
he  commenced  his  fault ;  out  we  want 
no  casuists  or  divines  to  tell  us  that 
his  character  was  odious  to  humanity 
and  unworthy  of  sympathy.  But  what 
Roman  ever  required  the  sympathy 
of  any  one  ? 

Octavius  came  to  Rome,  and  every 
step  which  he  took  there  is  marked 
by  a  policy  supreme  in  its  worldly 
wisdom.  He  made  no  single  false 
step  in  his  intricate  path.  And  in- 
tricate as  his  path  was,  one  false  step 
might  have  plunged  him  into  destruc- 
tion. He  met  Antony  at  Rome,  and 
outwitted  the  wilv  veteran  at  his  own 
game.     Antony  had  declared  to  the 

t)eople  wliat  was  CVesar^s  will,  but  he 
lail  omitted  to  pay  to  them  that  por- 
tion, of  which  they  were  the  inheri- 
tors ;  he  not  only  omitted  to  do  this, 
but  himself  useil  tlie  wealth  with 
which  he  might  have  done  it.  Octa- 
vius, on  his  return  to  Rome,  found 
nothing  but  nuisacked  coffers,  and  vet 
with  such  help  as  he  got  nt>m  his 
friends,  ho  contrrt-ed  to  pay  to  the 
populace  the  Idgaciet  of  his  unole.  It 
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is  needless  to  say  who  would  thus  be- 
come tlie  popular  favorite. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  two  candidates  had  at  this  time 
any  serious  quarrel  ;  they  were  as  yet 
too  necessary  to  each  other  ;  they  had 
as  yet  to  bathe  in  Koman  blood  be- 
fore they  could  divide  between  them 
the  Koman  empire,  or  decide  to  which 
the  whole  piize  should  be  allotted. 
Antony  soon  left  Rome,  with  tlic  ob- 
ject of  putting  himself  in  command  of 
the  province  which  had  been  allotted 
by  Caesar  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and 
which  was  now  held  by  him.  This 
pi*ovince  was  called  Cisalpine  Gaid, 
tut  comprised,  in  fact,  that  portion  of 
Italy  whi(!h  now  lies  noi-th  of  the  Pa- 
pal States  and  Tuscany  ;  such  was  not 
the  exact  boundary,  but  it  was  sutli- 
ciently  nearly  so  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

Octavius  remained  in  Rome,  and 
arme4  him-self  and  his  adherents  on 
the  side  of  the  senators,  -who  re- 
solved to  support  Decimus  against  the 
]>retensions  of  Antony.  The  com- 
mand of  the  senatorial  forces  was  in 
tlie  hands  not  of  Octavius,  but  of  the 
two  consuls.  The  battle,  or  rather 
battles  of  Mutina  were  fought,  and 
the  consuls,  though  victorious,  were 
killed  in  action.  Octavius  had  no 
wish  to  j)res3  matters  against  his 
enemy,  and  refused  indeed  to  do  so. 
It  wjis  by  no  means  the  gaol  of  his 
ambition  to  be  the  servant  of  an  effete 
senate,  in  their  vain  endeavour  to  re- 
suscitate a  cause  already  dead.  It 
wns  not  thus  that  he  intended  to  ful- 
fil his  mission  as  Ciesar's  heir.  Instead 
of  following  Antony  over  the  Alp.s, 
ixs*.  he  was  desired,  he  turned  with  his 
army  towards  Rome,  and  ordered  the 
fluttered  senator  to  give  him  the 
consulship.  What  could  a  fluttered 
.senate  do  but  obev  ?  Octavius 
)narched,  or  rather  stnigglcd,  into 
J^ome  with  his  anuy,  and  the  sena- 
1ni-s  having  fonnally  forbade  his  ap- 
proach, having  put  on  their  milit^iry 
^'arb,  fortified  a  part  of  the  citv,  and 
^one  through  the  acknowledgctf  pam- 
ihcnialia  of  i)atriotic  pi*epanition, 
.umbly  put  their  necks  beneath  his 
feet  ;  such,  at  leiu-^.t,  was  tiie  (conduct 
(.f  the  majority,  (^ne,  we  arc  tokl, 
bk'W  himself  instead ;  but  so  hacknied 
a  sacrifice  now  palls  on  the  reader, 
Avho  cannot  stop  to  think  whether  this 
Cornutus  might  not  liave  done  bettw 
^^ith  his  life,  by  sticking  to  his  colon*. 
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The  majority  of  them  )iumed  to  the 
young  warrior's  camp,  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  his  very  humble 
servants. 

Octavius  knew  that  he  was  not  yet 
suflicient,  in  himself,  to  occupy  the 

freat  place  of  Master  of  the  Komaa 
Impire,  and  he  therefore  summoned 
Antony  to  his  aid ;  and  now  that 
league  was  formed  which  is  called  in 
history  the  second  triumvirate.  Could 
any  word  be  found  which  would  sig- 
nify a  union  l^etween  two  men  and 
one  old  woman,  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate ;  for  Lepidus,  who  was  joined 
m  it  with  the  two  great  Romans  of 
the  day,  was  little  more  than  an  old 
woman ;  nor  was  it  ever  intended  that 
he  should  be  more.  When  Caesar  and 
Pompey  coalesced,  they  had  found  it 
necessarv  to  include  a  Crassus  in  the 
arrangement,  each  thereby  hoping  to 
qualify  the  supremacy  of  his  ^reat 
antagonist.  Thus  was  the  first  trium- 
virate foiTued,  and  the  second  was  of 
the  same  nature.  Nominally  and  by 
agreement,  the  thi-ee  were  to  divide 
the  world  between  them ;  the  tme 
question  was,  however,  this  :  to  which 
of  two  of  them  should  the  world 
hereafter  belong. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  men  so 
circumstanced  to  meet.  Each,  of 
course,  had  at  his  heels  his  own  army, 
and  equally,  of  course,  neither  could 
trust  himself  within  the  ranks  of  liis 
rival  ;  nor  ctmld  either  dare  to  re- 
move himself  far  from  his  own  pro- 
tecting eagles  :  the  meeting,  however, 
was  managed.  Tliey  were  in  the  "id- 
ciuity  of  Bologna,  and  had  adviuiced 
with  their  forces  on  opi>osite  sides  of 
a  river  ;  in  this  river  was  a  small 
island,  and  on  this  island  the  trium- 
viri agreed  to  car\*e  the  world  in 
j)ie(jes.  So  many  men  wei"e  to  accom- 
pany each  hero  t^)  such  a  distance ; 
from  thence  each  v,*iis  to  advance 
alone  ;  each  was  to  jMit  his  foot  (m  the 
bridi^e  at  the  same  moment,  the  insig- 
nificant Lepidus  having  first  entered 
the  trj'sting  place  ;  when  they  got 
near  to  each  other  they  made  a  scru- 
tiny, each  of  the  other,  to  see  that  his 
ally  had  no  dagger  Ixineath  his  ix)be. 
'Twas  a  pity,  perhaj)a,  that  none  had 
been  so  hidden.  Could  Oetavius  have 
put  an  end  to  Antony  in  that  little 
islet,  what  seas  of  blood  would  have 
been  saved  !  what  foul  disgrace  at 
Actiuin!  what  foul  disgi-ace  in  Egypt! 
But  then  we  should  have  lost  a  i>my 
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of  ShakespeiVfl,  and  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  ^Encid. 

Sucii  speculations,  however,  are  use- 
less. Thei-e  waa  no  such  da.crger  reaily, 
and  the  three  sat  down  calndy  to  the 
work  in  hatid.  The  jKirtition  of  the 
empire,  as  Mr.  Merivale  obsen-es,  was 
an  easy  task.  A  province  or  two  more 
or  lefsM,  an  outlying  kingdom  here  or 
there,  was  a  matter  of  small  moment 
to  mi'n,  each  of  whom  was  determined 
ultimately  to  have  the  whole.  That 
matter  caused  small  difference  among 
them  ;  but  there  was  another  which 
sat  closer  to  their  hearts.  How  was 
each  to  obtain  the  privily  of  slaugh- 
tering the  adherents  of  his  rival  ? 
We  will  let  Mr.  Merivale  describe 
liow  they  did  so.  We  should  find  it 
diflicult  to  impn>ve  the  narrative  : — 

**The  assocuitcf,  thns  prpparcd  for  the 
work  of  slnughter,  sate  witb  a  list  of  tbo 
noblest  citizens  before  them,  and  each  in  turn 
pricked  the  nnme  of  him  irbom  he  destined 
to  peri.Hh.  Each  claimed  to  be  ridded  of  liia 
penonnl  •nemioi,  and  to  sare  his  own  Trends. 
But  when  they  foond  their  wislies  clash,  they 
resorted  withont  f  ompunction  to  mntnsl  con- 
cessions. Ot-tarius  could  ca.«>ilj  permit  An- 
tonius  to  prosmbe  the  detected  author  of  the 
rhilip|»ic8.  Antonius  surrendered  to  him  in 
rrturn  \m  own  uncle  by  the  motlier's  side, 
Lucius  ('{Tsar.  It  is  uncertain  wlicther  Le- 
pidus  claimed  the  sluu<;liter  of  his  brother, 
Paulus  ifCmilin;*,  or  wliethcr  he  only  aban- 
doned him  to  the  malice  of  his  collogues.  As 
they  proceeded,  their  views  expanded.  They 
signed  de.ith-wnmints  to  gratify  their  friends. 
As  the  li^t  J^lowly  lengthened,  new  motires 
were  distotcred  fur  appondinfi!  to  it  additional 
names.  The  mere  po»se8sion  of  riches  was 
fatal  to  many,  for  the  mafters  of  so  many 
legions  were  always  poor :  the  occuptition  of 
plea-sint  houses  nnd  eatntes  scaled  the  fate  of 
otlivrs,  ftir  the  triumvirs  were  volupt nous  as 
well  as  cniel.  Ijistly,  the  inntunl  jealousy 
of  the  proscriters  augrnented  the  number  of 
<!:eir  victiAs,  each  sreking  the  de^trnction  of 
llio^e  who  jconspicuously  favored  his  col- 
l<-a;!pes,  and 'each  exactinfc  a  siiuibir  compen- 
sation in  retufp.  The  whole  number  exten- 
ded, we  are  toM,  to  three  hundred  senators  and 
two  thouMind  knif^hts ;  among  them  were 
brothers,  uncles,  and  favorite  officers  of  the 
trinmvirs  themselves !" 

Nothing  in  liislory  is  more  horrid 
than  this.  Li-t  us  remember  the  age 
of  Octaviu8|  nnd  the  fact,  as  hero  told 
to  us,  that  he  had  no  personal  ene- 
mies on  whom  to  1>e  avenged,  no  ex- 
citement of  war  or  sense  of  danger  to 
lilunt  his  feelings  :  let  us  remem>>er 
what  are  tlio  customary  sjirings  of 


action  in  a  youth  of  twenty,  and  how 
prone  such  a  one  usually  is  to  risk  his 
own  life  when  desirous  to  imperil  that 
of  his  enemy.  AVho  but  Octavius,  at 
such  an  age  as  that,  has  sat  in  slow  se- 
cluded comisel  and  with  studious  fore- 
thought arranged  the  slaughter  of  his 
enemies — and  of  his  friends  7 

Bomanorum  Romanissimus  !  It  is 
all  that  we  can  say  of  him.  It  was  the 
nature  of  a  Koman  to  be  subtle,  cniel» 
ambitious,  and  unscrupulous — to  bo 
wise  in  pf^licy,  cold  of  heart,  fond  of 
power,  and  anxious  for  blood ;  and 
education  with  Octavius  had  so  im- 
proved upon  nature,  that  at  twenty 
ne  had  nothing  left  to  learai :  he  had 
already  beaten  the  greatest  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  peculiar 
vices. 

The  world  still  reads  with  panting 
heart  and  hair  on  end  the  bloody  re- 
cords of  many  a  fearful  tragedv. 
Rome  waded  in  blood  when  bylla 
avenged  himself,  and  the  amusements 
of  Nero  and  of  C/ommodus  were  al- 
most as  fatal  to  her.  The  Sicilian 
vespers  fill  us  with  horror.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Hussites  and  the  Al- 
bigenses  seem  to  have  demanded  the 
intcr\'ention  of  an  avenging  (rod.  Tlie 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
cruelties  of  Alva  fancinate  us  by  their 
atrocity.  Tlie  lilack  hole  of  Calcutta 
still  moves  our  tears,  and  the  bloo<l- 
clogged  guillotine  of  Ala  rat  and  Robes- 
pierre leaves  us  with  the  idea  that  tho 
cruelty  of  men  could  sin  with  no 
deeper  guilt  than  theirs. 

But  all  the  nlaughtt-rers  of  their 
fellow-men  should  hide  their  heads  be- 
fore Octavius.  All  murderers  should 
|>ale  at  the  sui»eriority  of  his  fore- 
thought, and  the  coMness  of  his 
cnielty.  He  was  **  the  liest  o'  the 
cut-throats"— for  it  cannot  l»e  said  of 
Antonv  that  he  was  jis  giK)d.  In  all 
those  historic  instances  to  which  wo 
have  referred  some  8tii>ng  jiassion  had 
been  excitetl,  or  else  those  rivers  of 
blood  were  shed  by  slow  dribblets  at 
first,  till  the  app|>etit4>,  maddune*!  by 
its  food,  became  brutiilisetl  and  de- 
moniac. Men  taught  thcnwlvos  to 
think  that  they  wire  claying  Go<Vs 
enemioM,  not  their  own  ;  and  thi-n 
found  themselves  unable  to  stop  tli« 
torrent  when  they  had  raiswl  the 
flood-gate.  Sylla  slew  his  victims  as 
ruthlessly,  but  Sylla  ha<l  been  rousetl 
to  vengeance  by  opposition.  Nero  aod 
Comniodus  were  made  mad  by  power. 
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A I  tlie  Sicilian  veHpei*«  deep  wrongs 
■\\  fiv  nvt* n«^e<l  ;  w)  cleep  that  our  nym- 
j>:ithit*s  are  "with  the  murderers,  not 
with  the  munlere<l.  The  rnieltv  even 
of  Robespierre  was  theffrowthof  time, 
:ind  WJ18  matured  by  oj)ix)rtuity.  He, 
}>erha]>fl,  ih  the  most  aohorrent  to  un 
of  all  the  world^H  famous  hangmen ; 
and  yet  in  his  early  years  he  em- 
ploy eil  his  energies  in  advocating  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  which  would  inflict 
capital  punishment. 

Antony  was  ba<l  enough.  The 
mind  i-ecoils  with  half  incredulous 
lH)nx>r  at  the  narration  of  such  cruelty 
as  his.  But  he  was  used  and  well 
used  to  slaughter  in  all  its  forms.  He 
had  seen  the  streets  of  Rome  red  with 
Roman  bloo<l ;  he  had  seen  many  a 
liartl-fought  field  ;  he  had  seen  the 
wounds  of  C.Vesar  ;  and  he  ha<l,  more- 
over, enemies  of  his  own.  Antonv 
was  a  man  whose  heart  had  been  hait[- 
ened,  till  it  was  hard  as  stone,  by  the 
V>I<K)dy  circumstances  of  an  ad  vent  u- 
i*«»UH  life  ;  but  Octavius  was  a  youth 
whose  heart  required  no  hardening. 
It  was  ])ro<luce<l  by  nature  without  a 
K|)4)t  in  it  s<>fter  than  adamant.  It  luul 
b  "en  Hteeled  in  a  triple  furnace,  and 
]ilaced  in  his  bosom  ready  for  such 
work  as  he  had  to  do. 

The  field  of  Philip])i  has  obtained  a 
celebrity  in  historj'  to  which  the  iMit- 
tlfs  fought  on  it  hardly  give  it  a 
just  chiini.  It  is  true  that  on  that 
ticld  there  wits  uuule  the  last  stand  by 
n-publican  IKome  against  her  musti>rM ; 
V»ut  that  stand  was  made  so  pf>orly, 
that  republican  Rome  need  not  boast 
lanch  of  th*^  niatti'r. 

And  here  we  camiot  but  qualify  the 
word  n-public  as  applie<l  to  any  Ro- 
man faction  or  any  Roman  party  then 
♦•xistinJ^^  To«)ur  ears  the  wonl  republic 
Kavoni  of  deniocnu-v^and  toa  Roman  of 
llif  tinu*  of  { \»rioI;inus  the  wonl  might 
proltabh  eonveyri«imeHiroilaridea.  nut 
the  power  of  any  fraction  of  the  jjeo- 
plf  fXeept  the  anuy  had  now  In^en 
il»':id  hUlhi'iently  long  to  lie  foiyotten. 
The  )x»pular  and  plelieian  office  of 
tribinie  was  still  held  and  still  cf»vet«Hl 
:.-<  <»ne  nf  the  m««t  ]iowerful  in  the 
Hr;it«* ;  but  the  Ronuin  tribune  had 
Intfly  lh*ru  no  more  than  t»ne  among 
theuiau}  tyrants  of  Itome.  Thep«»pu- 
l;uv  of  K(»uie,  if  they  favored  either 
party,  favtirwl  that  'of  the  ('jpsars. 
( \i*sar  had  l>een  the  successor  of  Ma- 
ntis, and  Marius  had  l>een  the  cham- 
pion of  the  people.      Octavius  and 


Antony  wei-e  now  the  inheritors  of 
C'lesar's  |»olicy.  Sylla  had  l)een  the 
avenger  of  tne  high  aristocracy  of 
Rome,  of  the  senators  and  consuls,  of 
the  gieat  families  who  had  so  long 
contrived  to  divide  among  them  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  of  the  curule 
chairs,  of  the  fasces,  and  of  Roman 
dignity.  His  party  was  that  of  the 
oligan*hy,  who  had  habitually  nUed 
Rome,  and  who  considered  themselvefl 
in  an  especial  manner  to  be  the  blood 
and  marrow  of  the  republic.  As  CVsar 
had  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Marius,  so 
had  Pompey  worn  that  of  Sylla  ;  and 
now  its  shreds  and  fragments  were 
divided  between  the  men  who  had 
c<msented  to  the  murder  of  Caesar. 

Thus,  at  Philippi  the  side  of  the 
republic  w;i8  advocated  by  Brutus  and 
C-assius,  but  the  people  of  Rome  were 
with  Octavius  and  Antony. 

And  very  unworthily  dii  Brutus  and 
Cassius  play  their  part.  They  were 
masters  of  an  immense  force,  and  also 
of  the  country  in  which  that  force  was 
to  be  employed  ;  they  had,  or  might 
have  ha(l,  tlirough  their  natural  ally, 
the  son  of  Pompey,  full  command  of 
the  sea.  Nevertheless,  they  allowed 
their  enemies  to  transport  their  huge 
army  into  Mace<lonia,  and  then  force 
on  an  action,  imprei>ared  as  the  trium- 
viri were  with  any  means  of  sustain- 
ing their  legions,  had  an  action  been 
decline<l.  Tlie  two  republican  gene- 
rals then  diifcre<l  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
and  finally  fought  without  any  tho- 
roughly concerte<l  scheme.  It  appears 
tluit  thev  might  even  then  have  con- 
quered, but  for  their  o^^ti  folly  or  mis- 
takes. Gods  and  men  were  not  against 
them,  had  thev  l>een  able  to  befriend 
themselves.  One  side  of  the  army, 
that  le«l  by  Brutus,  Wiis  in  the  very 
a«*t  of  victorj',  when  the  other  sido, 
1<mI  by  (.'jLH-iius,  turned  round  and  fled. 
( ':isaius  liad  Vkh'u  deceived  a;^  to  what 
the  legions  of  Bnitus  were  al)Out,  and 
immetiiately  that  he  had  the  smallest 
ground  for  doubt,  he  retired  to  his 
t^'Ut,  antl  had  his  throat  cut.  So  far 
the  Contest  had  been  nearly  ecpial, 
and  such  was  the  first  battle  of  Phi- 


li|»pi. 


he  8ec<»nd  took  T»lace  some  throe 
weeks  aft^'r  it,  on  tlie  same  ground. 
Here  also  the  legions  of  Brutus  fouglit 
well ;  but  the  Csraareans  ultimately 
drove  thoni  back.  Then  the  soldiers 
of  Rome  began  to  fancy  that  no  name 
but  that  of  C-8Mar  could  lead  them  to 
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victory,  and  wavered  in  their  obe- 
dience. Brutus  was  all  but  left  alone. 
So  lie  also  retiretl,  and,  more  Ro- 
maixorum,  died  by  his  own  sword,  as 
Cato,  Cassius,  and  so  many  others  had 
done  before  him.  It  was  the  only  re- 
source of  a  Roman  in  adversity. 

The  field  of  Philippi  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan, 
between  the  western  extremity  of  that 
ridge  and  the  spur  which  runs  from  it 
to  the  southward,  and  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  still  called  Mount  Rhodope  : 
and  hei*e  was  terminated  all  idea  of 
tlie  republic  of  Rome.  From  thence 
to  the  next  great  battle,  that  of  Ao- 
tiimi,  there  is  little  of  great  interest 
to  record.  Antony  soon  took  posses- 
Bion  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and,  with 
the  provinces,  of  the  manners  also  of 
of  the  East.  We  cannot  now  stop  to 
dwell  on  his  luxurious  life  in  the  arms 
of  Cleopatra,  of  the  wonderful  fasci- 
nation which  she  obtained  over  his 
stem  Roman  nature,  or  of  the  efforts 
which  he  made  from  time  to  time  to 
rescue  himself  from  the  fatal  effects 
of  Eastern  debauchery,  and  be  again 
the  loved  imperator  of  his  lesions. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  If 
any  portion  of  Roman  history  is  well 
known,  it  is  that  which  tells  us  of 
Anton/s  reveb  in  Egypt.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  he  had 
cemented  hin  friendship  with  Octa- 
vius  bv  marrying  his  sister  Octavia. 
Such  domestic  ties  wei*e  as  commonly 
made  among  Roman  citizens,  \inth  the 
political  object  of  ensuring  family  al- 
liances, us  they  since  have  been  be- 
tween crowned  heads  ;  but  the  in- 
tended object  was  rarely  gained.  The 
lady  was  indeed  frequently  so  married, 
but  she  was  almost  as  fre<^uently  di- 
vorced. So  intricate  in  this  manner 
were  the  alliances  in  times  of  trouble 
between  the  leaders  of  the  different 
factions,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  an  ordinary  reader  should  follow 
them.  He  will  frequently  meet  the 
narrative  of  some  auspicious  wedding, 
that  is  to  strengthen  the  f  liendship  of 
noble  families,  and  yet  before  the 
bride  had  l)een  delivered  of  her  first- 
bom  child,  he  will  hear  of  her  divorce. 
She  will  then  be  led  to  a  second  nuptial 
couch,  and  the  heir  of  the  first  nus- 
band  will  be  bom  beneath  the  roof- 
tree  of  his  enemy. 

Such  a  marriage  as  this  had  united 
the  dissolute  Antony  with  the  vir- 
tuovm  and  perhaps  prudish  Octavia. 


It  was  not  likely  that  their  loves 
should  be  enduring.  Whatever  were 
the  merits  of  Octavia,  she  could 
hardly  hope  to  compete  with  Cleo- 
patra in  tlie  use  of  a  woman's  wea- 
pons. She  was  of  course  neglected, 
contemned,  and  insulted ;  and  hav- 
ing in  vain  followed  her  husband  as 
far  as  Athens,  returned  to  Rome  to 
add  her  wroncs  to  all  the  others 
which  enabled  her  brother  to  call  An- 
tony his  enemy. 

Octavius  in  the  meantime  had  been 
far  differently  employed.  When  the 
Eastern  provinces  had  been  assigned 
to  Antony,  Lepidus  had  been  sent  to 
Africa,  and  Italy  and  the  Western 
provinces  fell  to  the  share  of  Octa- 
vius. The  task  undertaken  by  him 
was  not  an  easy  one.  He  had  battle 
after  battle  to  fight,  not  for  new  pro- 
%Hnce8,  not  for  fresh  laurels,  but  for 
very  existence  in  his  Roman  home. 
War,  we  may  say,  can  never  have  been 
in  itself  deughtful  to  Augustus,  as 
it  was  to  Cse^  and  to  Antony — as 
it  had  been  to  Alexander,  and  was  to 
be  to  Ni^leon.  He  nad  neither 
taste  for  it,  nor  apparently  muck 
talent.  In  his  younger  days  his 
health  was  always  feeUe,  and  often 
so  bad  as  to  disable  him  from  moving 
unless  in  a  litter.  When  he  com- 
manded in  person,  he  was  generally 
beaten,  and  seems  finally  to  have  hi- 
come  so  aware  of  this,  as  to  trust  much 
more  in  military  matters  to  Agrippa 
than  to  himself.  He  was  twice  beaten 
and  well  beaten  in  naval  engagements 
by  Sextiis  Pompeius ;  but  tne  good 
fortune  for  whicn  his  whole  life  was 
noted  was  as  couspicious  in  his  ad* 
verHity  as  in  his  success.  Though 
his  navj-  had  been  completely  routed, 
though  he  himself  had  been  barely 
able  to  escape  with  life,  nevertheless 
his  enemy  had  failed  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  of  victor}',  and  after 
each  defeat  Octavius  was  alloweil  to 

Retrick  his  beams,  and  with  new  fpongled  or* 
Flame  in  the  forrhead  of  the  rooming  akjr. 

.  It  were  useless  to  follow  the  four 
cliief tains,  for  Scxtus  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey  now  made  a  fourth,  through 
their  various  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions ;  each  of  them  dinliked  and  was 
personally  jealous  of  the  other ; 
each  of  them  wished  to  be  alone 
supreme,  for  it  seems  that  even  I^i* 
dus  made  some  such  attempt.      But 
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it  was  not  lon^  before  Antony  and 
Octavius  remained  the  only  mas^ters 
of  a  Roman  force.  Octaviu«,  thoiij^h 
he  couhl  not  conquer  Sextus  himself, 
did  so  by  the  arms  of  Agrippa,  ana 
the  son  of  the  Pompcy  the  Greiit  soon 
vanished  from  the  scene,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  He  it  seems  did 
not  kill  himself,  but  was  privately 
butchered  in  some  manner  sufficiently 
obscure  to  have  escaped  much  atten- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  two  brothers-in-law 
desired  a  rupture  with  the  other,  and 
they  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  as)8i<^ 
a  cause.  As  is  usual  among  poten- 
tates who  become  so  circumstanced, 
they  becan  by  angrv  charges,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  selfish  ambition 
and  treacher}-.  They  were  both  no 
doubt  correct  in  such  accusations. 
Octavius  harangued  against  Antony 
in  the  senate,  and  Antony  replied  by 
sending  to  Rome  a  formal  divorce  of 
his  wife  OctavLi.  This  it  seems  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Antony  proclaimed  himself  as  about 
to  contend  against  the  tyranny  of 
Octavius,  but  Octavius  more  pru- 
dently declared  war,  not  against  An- 
tony, but  against  EgyjYt.  And  so 
the  world  was  once  more  in  arms. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  descrilys 
the  battle  of  Actium,  out  will  refer 
our  roa<lera  to  Virgil  and  Mr.  Meri- 
val<s  giving  a  preference  to  the  poet. 
From  his  authority,  it  would  api»ear 
that  the  victory  of^  Augustus  (we  may 
presume  so  to  call  him  now,  as  he  is 
so  called  by  Virgil)  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Ac- 
ti.oii  Afxillo.  The  god  who  had  been 
dulv  worehtpped  in  his  temple  on  the 
cliff  lient  his  l)ow,  and  the  Eastern 
tril»Oi«,  terror-stricken,  lle<l  nt  the 
hurtling  of  his  arrow.  The  historian 
nttriliutifs  im  little  as  the  fjoet  to  the 
pniwess  or  »kill  of  the  vi.'tor.  An- 
ton v  w:w  a  l»eatpn  mnn  before  the 
battlt?  beg:in.  His  mind  wam  gone  ; 
his  high  courage  sapped  ;  his  self- 
c*infjdfnoe  wan  at  an  en*!.  J-.ookiiig 
at  the  iiuml>er  of  his  forces,  the 
weii^ht  of  his  ves.«els,  the  means  at 
his  iliMposal,  and  his  own  exjK?rience. 
one  is  mdined  to  say  that  he  should 
have  beaten  his  enomv,  either  br 
land  or  water.  But  he  fought  with- 
out an  idea  of  con'iuerlng,  and  none 
who  ever  so  fought  have  con»pienHl. 
No  rod  was  necessary  to  make  him 
fly,  f  r  b«  went  into  Wtlf  prepared 


only  for  flight.  The  poison  of  Egypt 
had  already  quelled^ the  courage  of 
the  Roman  warrior. 

In  truth,  there  was  no  battle  at 
Actium,  though  so  much  merit  has 
been  given  to  Augustus  for  his 
victory.  There  was  no  battle,  but 
only  a  complete  rout.  "NVe  all  know 
that  Cleopatra  accompanied  Antony 
when  he  went  forth  to  meet  Augus- 
tus— 

vltima  secnm 
Bactn  Teliit^wqaitor  que  nefiu  E<;  jptia  con  jnx* 

This  in  the  eyes  of  Romans  was 
the  great  offence  ;  this  was  in  their 
mind  the  cause  of  his  discomfiture. 
And  they  were  probably  right.  The 
£g}'ptian  consort  maintained  it 
seems  a  sort  of  control  over  her 
own  country's  force  through  the 
whole  campaign.  It  was  but  a  di- 
vided command  which  Antony  held, 
and  a  command  divided  with  a  wo- 
man. On  the  first  opportunity  which 
the  wind  allowed,  Cleopatra  fled. 

She  hoisted  her  pnrpio  snils  on  her  gilded 
deck.  [35  Mr.  Merivnle  tells  us]  nnd  thrended 
rapitlljr  the  maze  of  oombatAnt^,  followed  hy 
tiie  Kp-ptisn  yqundron  of  h'lxXr  bark4.  This 
movement,  unexpected  to  the  last  bj  either 
pnrtr,  was  a-xcrihcd  to  womun's  cowardice; 
hut  from  what  had  already  passed  in  the 
conncil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  was 
previously  conccrl<»d.  When  Antonius  him- 
self, ob:>erving  the  appointed  signal,  le.iped 
into  a  five-oared  /jalley,  and  followed  swiftly 
in  her  wake,  the  ngc  and  siinme  of  his 
adhvrents  tilh'd  them  with  despcr.-ttion. 

Quos  DcvA  vuh  pcrd'*re^  prius  de- 
mental.  There  is  no  other  explana- 
tion to  be  given  of  Antony's  conduct, 
for  it  seems  that  he  ha<l  no  ulterior 
design.  The  great  army  which  he 
had  left  on  shore,  anil  to  "which  he 
shtjuld  have  truHted  his  nafety,  aban- 
doned its  general  when  it  was  found 
that  the  general  had  aliandoned  his 
army.  >Jor  did  Antony  expect  that 
it  would  l»e  otherwise. '  He  as  his 
sole  resource  returned  to  Eg>l>t  yrith 
his  queen,  and  here,  in  alternate  pe- 
riods of  gloomy  solitude  and  loud 
revellinff  orgies,  wai^ted  the  few 
wretched  remaining  days  of  his  mo- 
mentf»u<<  life.  For  an  instant  he  ir 
Keen  cf>mbating  against  the  foe  that 
had  fcdlowed  close  ui)on  his  heels,' 
with  all  the  energy  and  promptness 
of  hi^  youth,  aurf  then  he  is  found 
begging  abjectly  forfovour,  as  no  lAp* 
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man  should  have  begge<l.  Hifl  inifi- 
trees  too  was  treacherous  to  him,  and 
strove  hanl  to  save  herself  by  the  sale 
of  her  lover's  life  and  her  own 
charms.  AiigiiBius,  however,  knew 
that  both  were  at  his  comuiand,  and 
would  purchase  neither.  The  two 
fugitives  were  abandone<l  by  every 
friend,  by  every  hope,  by  every 
chance  of  succour.  C'leopatra,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  retired  to  the 
costly  tomb  which  she  had  prepared 
for  her  sepulture,  and  gave  out  that 
she  had  destroyed  herself.  Her  lover, 
not  to  be  outdone,  and  flattering  him- 
self that  in  spite  of  her  well-known 
perfidjr,  the  pearl  of  Egypt  had  at 
last  died  for  love  of  him,  uetermined 
to  perish  as  became  a  Roman.  He 
gave  himself  a  mortal  wound,  and 
when  wounded  and  sinking  was  cur- 
ried to  the  arms  of  his  mistress.  And 
thus  he  died. 

Augustus  was  a  libertine  as  regards 
women,  but  he  never  became  the  slave 
of  a  woman.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Cleopatra  tried  her  well-accustomed 
wiles  upon  the  iron  he^rt  of  a  third 
Boman  Imperator.  Augustus,  we  are 
told,  lookea  coldly  from  her  face,  uj)- 
braided  her  for  her  policy  as  a  queen, 
and  demanded  an  mventory  of  her 
wealth.  For  him  she  couUf  now  an- 
swer but  two  purposes— to  till  his 
coffers,  and  adorn  his  triumph.  Cleo- 
patra begged  abjectly  for  her  life, 
and  the  conqueror  felt  assured  that 
she  would  consent  to  live  to  be  drag- 
ged as  a  show  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  We  remember  how  the  gal- 
lant Vercingetorix  had  fare<l ;  how  he, 
after  six  years  of  captivity,  had  br»en 
strangled  in  Rome  by  way  of  gracing 
the  triumph  of  the  great  Ciesar,  of 
the  Ciesar  who  was  famous  for  his 
mercy.  Cleo|)atra  may  have  fairly 
surmised  that  neither  her  sex,  nor  h<*r 
more  than  matured  charms,  would 
save  her  from  some  fate  eqimlly  to  be 
dreaded  at  the  hands  of  a  Caesar  who 
was  not  often  merciful. 

She  deceived  Augustus  by  her 
prayers  and  her  humility.  She  again 
taught  herself  to  believe  that  she  had 
tni^  loved  her  Antony,  and  having 
•ent  to  the  cononeror  an  ap]")eal,  in 
which  she  beggea  to  be  buricil  with 
her  lover,  she  succeeded  in  putting  an 
md  to  her  life.  The  historian  is  able 
to  ffive  xm  no  more  anthenticatod  nar- 
mtiVe  of  the  manner  of  her  death 
tiuit  with   whieh    8h«kespere 


has  made  us  familiar.  We  are  not 
forbidden  to  V)ebVve  in  those  little 
asps  hidden  Iwneath  the  lie-leaves, 
with  which  we  have  so  long  been  ac- 
quainted. Augustus  was  Imlked  of 
hirt  living  victim,  an<l  constrained  to 
satisfy  his  triumphal  pomp  with  a 
poor  image  of  the  dying  lady.  He 
was  not,  however,  delMirred  from 
blood.  The  l)oy  C«.-sariou  was 
the  child  of  C1eoi)atra,  and  she  had 
claimed  Ciesar  as  the  father  of  her 
son.  Ctcsarion  therefore  died.  Tliere 
was  still  sun'iving  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators against  (."^sar :  he  also  died. 
Othen*  also  there  wore  whom  it  was 
thought  well  to  aacnfice.  some  for 
one  cause,  some  for  another.  And 
then,  we  are  told,  Octavius,  triumph- 
ant in  victory  and  secure  in  power, 
wii)ed  his  bloo<l-stained  sword.  I^fr. 
Merivale  seems  almost  to  think  that 
he  would  better  have  sustained  his 
character,  had  he  had  resource  to 
another  proscription. 

Ha\'ing  arranged  his  affairs  in  the 
East,  Augustus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  his  triumnh.  Tliis  is 
the  moment  at  which  tne  Empire  of 
the  West  commenced ;  725  years  from 
the  building  of  the  city,  and  29  yeai-s 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
memorable  e|K»ch  in  the  world's  his- 
tory-. In  profane  histon'  there  is 
none  more  memorable.  From  this 
commenced  the  svstem  of  qualified 
despotism  which  Jins  prevailed  so  ge- 
nerally in  Europe.  All  the  cmi>eroi's, 
cwirs,  and  autocratic  kings  who  have 
since  rul'vl  in  Gcmiany,  Russui, 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy, 
have  owed  their  power  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus,  and  have  not  the  less 
owed  to  him  the  necessity  of  labour- 
ing in  their  great  officer  for  the  weal 
of  their  subjrcts. 

It  is  in  this  that  European  tyrants 
have  differed  so  widely  from  Eastern 
kings.  The  thrones  of  the  latter 
have  been  soft  and  idle  couches,  their 
subjects  attendant  si  ive**.  mere  mini- 
sters to  the  pleasures  of  their  lord, 
their  kingdom  a  domain  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  luxuries  as  might 
gn^tify  his  tastes.  Rut  no  seat  can 
nave  bo«n  less  soft  than  those  on 
which  the  autocratic  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope have  Ix^en  forcod  to  sit,  no  la- 
l»our  mon*  oj>piTssive  both  to  the 
body  and  the  mind  than  that  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  endure.  It 
it  true  that  many  have  failed  to  t^' 
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complisli  their  destiny,  and  that  none 
failed  more  signally  than  those  who 
inherited  the  throne  of  Augustus. 
But  nearly  all  who  so  failed  paid 
with  their  life  the  penalty  of  their 
failure. 

The  late  Nicholas  and  the  present 
Napoleon  are  true  samples  of  sove- 
reignity after  the  order  of  Augustus. 
That  order  peremptorily  requires  that 
its  proud  accolytes  shall  be  unscrupu- 
lous, wise  in  policy,  fertile  in  resour- 
ces, laborious  beyond  all  others, 
self -con  trolling,  majestic  in  mein,  far- 
seeing,  happy  in  the  choice  of  ser- 
vants, understanding  in  the  ways  of 
men,  and  above  all  things  mindful  of 
the  matenal  welfare  of  the  multitude. 
Such  wiis  Augustus.  Such  attii- 
butes  he  imited  within  himself  per- 
haps more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his 
successoi*s  on  the  various  thrones  of 
Europe.  It  was  he  who  fii-st  created 
a  throne  of  which  the  possessor  should 
neither  be  a  soldier  nor  a  Sybarite — 
neither  an  Alexander  nor  a  Sardana- 
palus.  It  was  he  who  first  among 
the  ancients  perceived  what  was  the 
ti'ue  work  of  a  ruler  of  men.  His 
^eat  rival  Antony  could  fight,  and 
drink,  and  lounge  on  couches  with 
his  lady-love.  Augustus  did  none  of 
these  things ;  but  he  used  unspar- 
ingly the  brain  which  God  had  given 
him,  and  seated  himself  on  a  throne 
from  which  death  alone  could  move 
him.  It  was  his  singular  good  fate 
to  foim  an  empire,  and  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruition  of  his  success  for  the 
long  period  of  forty-two  years. 

When  we  declare  that  Augustus 
did  not  fight,  we  mean  that  he  had  no 
peculiar  aptitude  that  way.  Fighting 
enough  he  had  had,  and  even  now  it 
wa.s  not  destined  that  his  empire 
should  be  long  at  peace.  Prelonged 
quiescence  indeed  for  Rome  was  not 
possible,  as  in  these  days  it  is  not 
possible  for  British  Inrfia.  But  it 
was  his  ambition  to  he  at  peace,  and 
he  succeeded  at  any  rate  in  name, 
'lliough  the  empire  was  still  doomed 
to  border  warfare,  though  it  was 
still  necessary  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  conquered  provinces,  though  the 
conquest  of  other  pro^inces  was 
forced  upon  it,  nevertheless  Augus- 
tus succeeded  in  his  object  of  closing 
the  temple  of  Janus.  The  doors  of 
this  old  Roman  god*s  abode,  (never 
open  but  in  time  of  war,  and  never 
shut  but  in  time  of  peace)  had  in  fact 


not  been  closed  since  the  origin  of 
the  republic.  Rome  had  adwaya 
been  at  war.  Tradition  indeed  told 
of  some  bUssf  ul  era  in  the  reign  of 
an  ancient  and  half  mythic  king,  in 
which  no  battle  had  been  waged; 
but  Romans  had  not  even  any  record 
of  a  time  of  peace  but  what  such  tra- 
dition afforded  them.  They  had 
been  essentially  a  warrior  people, 
but  their  appetite  had  now  been  sa* 
tiated  by  twenty  years  of  civil 
contest,  and  the  city  panted  for  rest^ 
Wars  such  as  those  which  had  added 
kingdom  after  kingdom  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  city,  which  had  given 
power  and  wealth  to  Rome,  and  a 
high  station  to  the  very  name  of  a 
Roman,  were  doubtless  popular 
enough.  But  of  late  years  their 
bloodshed  had  been  not  only  less  ho- 
nourable but  less  profitable  also.  In 
the  battles  that  had  been  fought  at 
Pharsalia  and  Mutina,  at  Philippi 
and  at  Actium,  Romans  had  met  Ro- 
mans in  the  field,  and  though  the  le- 
gionary veterans  of  the  victorious 
genei-al  might  succeed  in  wringing 
from  the  state  some  rich  largess  either 
in  land  or  money,  the  state  itself 
could  gain  nothing  by  such  warfare. 

Augustus  undoubtedly  shewed  that 
he  understood  the  people  whom  he 
was  about  to  nde,  when  with  much 
ceremony  he  shut  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus. It  was  not  so  much  the  declara- 
tion that  the  empire  was  at  peace,  as 
the  indication  of  a  wish  to  cease  from 
constant  warfai*e  that  raised  his  popu- 
larity to  so  high  a  pitch.  Romans 
were  weary  of  being  led  to  victory 
and  death  ;  they  were  sick  of  their 
blood-stained  eagles,  and  boastful  ly- 
ing standards,  which  still  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  the  ensigns  of  a  se- 
nate and  a  republic.  They  were  de- 
sirous (jf  ease  and  plenty,  and  were 
contented  to  barter  their  free  citizen- 
ship for  subjection  to  a  monarch,  pro- 
vided that  that  monarch  would  let 
them  live  and  enjoy  life.  They  had 
had  enough  of  glory  and  to  spare, 
food  and  junusement,  panem  et  Cir- 
censes— to  such  moderate  wishes  wero 
they  now  contented  to  limit  their 
demands  on  the  man  that  was  to  rulo 
them. 

But  food  and  amusement  for  men 
who  will  not  work,  cannot  easily  be 
found  l^y  even  the  most  politic  of 
emperers  for  any  prolonged  period; 
ana  Aiigustus  had  no  more  difficult 
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task  tlian  of  giving,  and  of  not  giving, 
gratuitouH  bread  to  those  who  de- 
mandeii  it.  It  had  long  been  the 
practice  of  candidates  for  public  honor 
and  high  official  place,  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  people  by  shows  and 
games,  by  the  contests  of  gladiators 
and  slaughter  of  wild  beasts.  Many 
an  aspirant  for  popular  favor,  ruined 
by  the  huge  cost  of  these  neceasaiy 
sports,  had  been  driven  to  recruit  his 
finances  by  proconsular  extortion. 
To  this,  however,  there  was  some 
limit,  and  costly  as  these  exhibitions 
were,  they  ruined  those  only  who 
paid  for  them.  But  the  gifts  of  com, 
extended  nearly  to  all  who  would 
condescend  to  ask  it,  was  doubly 
deleterious.  The  man  who  has  once 
brought  himself  to  live  on  alms  will 
never  work  for  bread  if  he  can  help 
it.  Mr.  Merivalc  tells  us  that  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  male 
citizens  had  sunk  so  low,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
These,  with  the  females  and  infanta 
belonging  to  them,  must  have  repre- 
aentea  nearly  a  million  of  people. 
T'^nder  such  circumstances,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  difficult  was 
the  task  of  Augustus.  These  state 
b^gars  of  course  declined  to  till  the 
fiehfs  from  which  the  com  for  the 
city's  use  should  have  been  i)rocured, 
and  Rome  was  dependent  for  her 
iiupply  of  food  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
— on  Africa  and  on  Eg}'pt.  In  these 
days  of  screw  propellers  and  free- 
trade  we  hanlly  realize  the  danger 
of  such  a  situation  ;  but  Augustus 
and  his  ministei-s  realized  it  most 
fully.  We  ai'e  told  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  great  firmness,  he  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  uumber  to  two  hundred 
thomiaud  male  recipients  of  this  state 
charity. 

This  ruinous  system  had  commenced 
with  an  attempt  to  provide  jilenteous 
supplies  at  onlinary  prices  in  the 
Roman  markets,  at  a  time  when  na- 
ture was  refusing  such  i)lenteous 
supplies  to  the  world  at  large.  Thus 
the  city  was  to  be  providwl  with 
food  at  the  expence  of  the  niral  tlis- 
tnct^.  That  the  laws  of  trade  should 
have  been  so  little  understocnl  some 
fifty  years  l>efore  Christ  is  bv  no 
means  wonderful,  but  it  is  wonJerful 
that  we  should  have  lived  to  see  the 
poli<^  of  Pompey  attempted  within 
the  laat  year  or  two  in  Paris,  with 
idiat  final  result  we  are  not  yet  in  a 


condition  to  declare.  In  both  cases, 
the  good  will  of  the  central  city  was 
especially  necessary  to  the  great  man 
of  the  hour. 

And  now  Augustus  went  through 
those  progressive  steps  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  des|)otic  power,  which  have 
been  usual  when  any  country  has 
submitted  to  a  new  despot.  Or  rather, 
he  set  those  examples  which  other 
new  despots  have  followed.  And  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  depth 
of  his  political  sagacity,  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  his 
unerring  steps  towards  the  goal  of  his 
ambition. 

The  first  name  which  he  assumed 
was  that  of  "Imperator" — as  bein^  a 
humble  title  applying  merely  to  mili- 
tary command,  and  having  no  refer- 
ence to  civic  rule.  To  our  ears  this 
term,  modernized  into  the  customary 
name  of  Emperor,  is  the  most  princely 
which  man  can  assume.  But  it  was 
not  so  then.  The  General  at  the 
head  of  troops  was  always  entitled  to 
be  so  called,  providing  he  had  achieved 
a  certain  amoimt  of  military  success ; 
and  as  the  new  prince  of  course  kept 
up  his  army,  he  cnually  of  course 
kept  up  the  name.  This  name,  it  is 
tme,  he  offered  to  resign  with  many 
magnanimous  protestations  as  to  his 
indifference  to  military  supremacy, 
and  anxiety  for  the  city's  welfare. 
But  such  protestations  were  well  un- 
derstood, and  he  was  prevailed  on 
without  much  difficulty  to  wave  his 
objections.  Had  he  calleil  himself 
"  Dictator,"  as  his  uncle  had  done,  he 
would  have  offended  deeply  the  scru- 
ples of  his  countrymen.  The  name 
of  Triumvir  also  was  unpopulai* ; 
but  no  liarm  could  be  thought  of  a 
ruler  whose  ambition  could  satisfy 
itself  with  the  soldier's  rank  which  he 
had  won  in  fighting  his  country's 
battles.  And  thus  mighty  mouarchs, 
who  liave  themselves  fought  no  bat- 
ties  at  all,  but  merely  allowetl  their 
deputies  to  do  so  for  them,  have  from 
that  day  to  this  been  calletl  Emperors. 

He  then  assumed  a  power  wnioh  is 
in  our  days,  and  in  our  country',  the 
most  valueil  appanage  of  sovei-eigntv. 
He  constitute<l  himself  the  fountain 
of  titled  honor  in  the  state,  and  thiri 
he  did  with  most  excellent  state-craft. 
There  had  been  among  Rome's  great 
officers,  in  her  jialmy  tlays,  a  class, 
by  no  means  least  in  dignity,  who 
were  called  Censors.    To  them  be- 
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longed  the  privilege  of  excluding  from 
the  senate  such  as  were  unworthy, 
and  of  substituting  for  them  such  as 
were  deemed  fit  for  the  high  position. 
Augustus  now  became,  not  Censor, 
but  the  depositor  of  the  censorial 
power  ;  and  in  that  capacity  not  only 
weeded  the  senate  as  he  thought  fit, 
but  renewed  the  patrician  families, 
which,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  civil 
wars,  had  been  as  nearly  estimated 
as  were  ours  in  the  days  of  the  Roses. 
In  other  words,  he  made  whom  he 
would  noble  ;  and  he  made  also  whom 
he  would  ignoble.  And  by  doing  so, 
he  declared  how  great  was  the  differ- 
ence between  his  own  standing  and 
£hat  of  the  highest  of  his  nobility. 

In  the  same  way  he  became  perpe- 
tual prince  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
word  prince  has  come  to  bear  its  pre- 
sent signification.  It  bad  been  cus- 
tomary in  Kome  that  some  good  and 
venerable  man  should  be  named  as 
"  Princeps  Senatus,"  or  leader,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Roman  House  of  Lprds. 
Augustus  was  so  named  in  perpetuity  : 
and  following  emperors,  inheriting 
the  distinction,  were  denominated 
princes,  they  and  all  their  families, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  House 
of  Lords  to  lead. 

Then  arose  a  question  as  to  the 
familiar  name  by  which  he  should  be 
known  to  his  people.  That  of  Octnr 
vius  was  simply  that  of  his  family. 
His  father  had  been  called  Octavius, 
and  his  sister  was  Octavia.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  assume  some 
distinctive  name,  that  might  be  popu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  nave  within 
it  a  savor  of  the  divinity  which  he 
had  Jissumed.  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  difference  on  the  matter. 
His  advisers  were  divided  in  opinion ; 
one  suggested  that  of  Quiriuus,  the 
divine  Rounder  of  the  city  ;  others 
that  of  Romulus,  the  man  founder. 
But  Augustus  was  considered  less 
object! onal.  Mr.  Merivale  tells  us  how 
everything  appertaining  to  the  gods 
was  august,  and  explains  that  the 
name  could  not  be  otner  than  lucky. 
It  soon  became  popular,  and  has  not 
yet  lost  its  popularity. 

He  had  already  taken  on  himself 
the  duties  of  the  old  Censors,  and 
with  the  duties  much  more  powe'' 
than  had  even  belonged  to  the  Cen- 
sors ;  and  his  next  step  was  to  assume 
also  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  explain 


here  what  were  the  vast  privileges  of 
the  tribunes :  they  are  well  under- 
stood by  most  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  and  it  is  probably  known  to  all, 
that  they  were  established  with  a 
view  of  repressing  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  would  in  effect  have 
placed  the  commanding  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  tne  people,  had 
the  oflice  been  filled  by  disinterested 
patriots.  But  the  office  had  seldom 
been  so  filled,  and  had  in  latter  ages 
been  used  for  the  vilest  pui-poses  of 
sedition.  Augustus  now  l^ecame  sole 
Tribune  as  weTl  as  God,  and  Emperor, 
and  Prince,  and  Censor. 

He  became  sole  and  perpetual  tri- 
bune— but  to  ease  himself  from  a 
portion  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
rule  which  he  had  to  bear,  he  joined 
with  bun  in  the  tribimeship.  firat  one 
son-in-law,  and  then  anotner — first 
Agiippa,  and  afterwards  Tiberius. 

Rome  had  been  customarily  ruled 
by  high  officers  who  were  elected 
annually,  and  who  at  the  end  of  this 
year  of  office  either  sunk  again  into 
private  life,  or  were  chosen  for  higher 
places — or  went  abroad  as  the  gover- 
nors of  kingdoms.  All  such  elections 
and  arrangements  were  now  appa- 
rently unnecessai-y.  Augustus  cnose 
his  own  lieutenant-governors ;  and 
when  he  had  found  a  useful  man  to 
fill  an  office,  it  was  not  probable  that 
he  would  lose  his  services  because  he 
had  done  a  year's  work.  Neverthelefis, 
he  continued  to  fill  the  amiual  office 
with  some  affectation  of  an  adherence 
to  old  Roman  customs.  Tlio  two 
Consuls  were  duly  chosen,  of  which 
he  was  himself  one,  we  forget  now 
how  many  times.  When  he  did  not 
dei^  to  fill  one  of  the  consular 
chairs,  he  had  a  seat  between  them. 
He  appointed  whom  he  would,  and 
frequently  many  in  the  year.  It  was^ 
often  sufficient  honor  for  a  noble 
Roman  to  have  been  one  of  the  em- 
peror's consuls,  even  for  a  day.  The 
prajtors  also  were  appointed  annually, 
and  continued  to  exercise  the  highest 
judicial  authority  of  the  state;  and 
the  names  at  any  rate  of  the  questors 
and  flpdilcs  were  maintained. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to 
restore  or  confirm  the  old  republican 
names,  while  he  utterly  swept  away 
the  habits  of  the  republic ;  and  he 
perfonned  his  task  with  consummate 
wisdom.  He  contrived  to  mould  to 
his  purptvBe  institutions,  to  which  his 
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purpose  was  in  fact  directly  auta^o- 
histic,  and  thim  succeeded  iu  turniug 
the  nii^hly  oH^^archs  of  the  Koniaii 
Senate  into  useful  meml>ers  of  a  civic 
burea\icnicy.  He  was  the  Ih'st  to 
learn  the  convenience  of  a  united 
cabinet  council,  and  was  the  founder 
of  all  civil  services. 

Nothing,  perhaiw,  gives  to  us  Eng- 
li^hniL'U  and  Irishmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  so  distrensing  an  idea 
of  the  life  of  ancient  Home,  as  the 
nature  of  the  relatiunship  which  ex- 
isted between  men  and  women,  and 
between  husband  and  wife.  A  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
com's:) l)ttween  the  sexes  would  pro- 
bably give  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Htate  of  civilization  in  any  country. 
When  we  read  that  the  men  of  a 
nation  are  employeti  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  iighting,  while  the  women  till 
the  fields  and  caiTy  the  bunlens,  wo 
know  at  on<.'e  that  we  are  reai:ling  of 
savages.  When  we  learn  that  women 
aro  ustd  solely  as  ministers  of  s^n- 
siu-il  luxury,  and  that  all  knowledge, 
thought,  and  mental  cultui^e  Ls  con- 
fined to  the  master  sex,  we  are  equally 
hunr  that  the  nation  spoken  of  has 
uui  attained  to  the  worsliip  of  Clirist. 
Tlu'  treatment  of  women  in  Uome  was 
not  that  of  cither  of  such  countries, 
and  yet  it  was  nearly  equally  far 
reuiovv**!  fi*oni  that  which  we  consider 
du  ^  to  our  wives  and  daughters. 

The  i{oman  maidm  who  was  gently 
born,  Ciuried  no  buixieuH  and  tilN-d 
no  lieMs,  nor  wtm  she  doomed  to  be 
inmiinvd  in  a  hanim,  with  no  pursuit 
but  the  adornment  of  h'^r  eiianns, 
and  no  pi»sso.sai<»n  but  the  j«'wels 
with  which  she  covered  them.  Her 
l(»t,  howi'vcr,  wa.s  hanlly  more  happy. 
Marriage  in  itome  had  fi-om  tin*  eai- 
lie.st  years  of  the  republic  )>een  looked 
on  as  a  high  duty  ralhcr  than  a  happy 

iiriviit't^e.  **Tts  ubjci-t  wa.s,"  :is  Mr. 
derivilu  siiys,  *'  not  to  cha-nten  thu 
ailW'tionrt  but  to  repleni.^h  tin;  curifs 
and  the  centuries,  maintain  the  ner- 
\'U—A  of  the  temples,  and  recruit  the 
Icginiis.'*  As  long  as  high  duties 
were  eh;ii>hed  by  a  |K»or  and  j^at  riot  i«^ 
peopl'.',  marriage  of  this  soi-t  sufliee<l 
for  itsobjeet  :  nut  when  Home  becjune 
rich  ajid  scUsual,  sueh  a  lM>nd  beeame 
to  be  felt  as  an  inconvenient  nuisauee. 
By  the  law  aLso,  the  Koman  wife  was 
little  moi*e  than  the  slave  of  her  lonl, 
though  the  Kouian  maiden  was  free 
enough.     The  wife  was  little  better 


than  the  chattel  of  her  husband  ;  he 
could  not,  indeed,  legally  kill  her, 
but  he  could  confine  her,  sell  her, 
b'^at  her,  divorce  her,  make  a  present 
of  her,  and  treat  her  in  a  manner 
wry  far  removed,  indeed,  from  that 
which  is  generally  in  vogue  in  our  good 
city  of  Dublin. 

ilarriage  had  become  absolutely  un- 
popular with  men  and  women ;  and 
the  result  was  fearfully  pernicious 
both  to  the  morals  and  (xilicy  of  the 
stato.  We  will  here  ffive  tlie  striking 
picture  which  our  auUior  shows : — 

Tbe  unmarried  Roman,  cohabiting  with  a 
fieedwotnuo,  or  sluvc,  bccniue  the  father  of  a 
bustard  brood,  aguinyt  wlioin  the  giitea  of  tho 
city  wore  hhut.  His  pride  was  viounded  iu 
the  tenderest  part ;  hi^t  loyalty  to  the  com^ 
moiiwcalth  was  bhaken.  He  chose  rather  to 
abandon  thcuretciied  ufibprinj^ofhi^aiiioun, 
than  to  breed  thcin  up  a»  a  reproach  to  him- 
self, and  sio  them  sink  below  the  muk  in 
wiiiih  their  father  was  boru.  In  the  absi'iico 
of  all  true  religious  feeling,  the  posMSMoii  of 
ciiildren  was  tliC  surest  pledge  to  the  state  of 
the  public  morality  of  her  citizens.  Uj  the 
rrnuuciatioQ  of  marriage,  which  it  became 
the  fasliiun  to  avow  and  boa^t,  public  confi. 
dcnce  was  bliakcn  to  its  centre.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  women  themsilves,  iri.'>ulte(l 
by  the  ne«;lect  of  the  otiier  sex,  and  exaspe- 
rated at  the  inferiority  of  their  po&ition, 
reveQ^i^'d  themselves  by  holding  the  iustiiu* 
tiun  (if  legitimate  marriage  iu  almoiit  equal 
avi>r>ion.  Tl:ey  wei-e  indignant  at  tiie  servi« 
tudc  to  which  it  bound  them,  the  btato  of 
dcpcu'leiicc  and  Icj^al  iuoapacity  in  which  it 
kept  them  ;  for  it  loft  tliem  without  rights, 
and  without  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  pro- 
jieriy :  it  reduced  tliem  to  the  status  of  mere 
chiMren,  or  rather  transferred  them  from  tho 
power  of  their  piirent  to  that  of  their  hus- 
ba!:d.  Tiiey  (ontinucd  through  life,  in  spit^ 
of  the  niorkery  of  respect  with  which  tho 
lawsi  hurroundod  them,  things  rather  than 
pf  r^ons ;  things  that  cuuld  be  ^old,  trans- 
ferred backwards  and  forward.s  fr<in  one  mas- 
ter to  an«>thcr,  for  the  s:tke  ot  their  dowry,  or 
even  their  powers  of  child-bearing.  For  the 
smallest  fiuit  they  might  be  placed  on  trial 
before  their  husbands;  or  if  he  were  more 
th.m  usually  col:^id••ratc  iit  ju»iging  upon  his 
own  caM.*,  before  a  council  of  her  rt-latioiis ; 
she  might  be  beaten  with  rods,  even  to  death 
its-.if,  for  adultery,  or  anv  oilier  h-inou^ 
crime  ;  while  »\:v  might  suffer  Uivoire  from 
the  mtn.st  caprice,  and  Mmply  f«»r  tin*  allej;etl 
dc)<artuie  of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

Tile  latter  cei.turies  of  the  ISoman  coic- 
moiiwtahh  are  tilled  with  the  domestic  strug- 
gles occasioned  by  tho  oUtinacy  with  which 
political  restrictions  were  maintained  upon 
tho  roost  sensitive  of  the  social  relatioc.% 
B'^ginnin^  with  wild  and  romautic  legends. 
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the  account  of  tliese  troubles  becomes  in  tbe 
end  an  important  feature  in  history.  As 
early  as  the  year  423,  it  is  said,  a  great 
number  of  Roman  matrons  attempted  the 
lives  of  their  hnsbands  by  poison.  Thoy 
were  dragged  before  the  tribunals,  probably 
domestic,  and  adjudged  to  death.  As  muny 
as  a  hundred  and  seventy  are  said  to  have 
Buffered. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  became 
necessary  to  make  laws  enjoining  the 
ceremony  of  marriage ;  and  the  ap- 
peal which  was  made  on  one  occasion 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  must 
no  doubt  have  been  received  rap- 
turously by  the  Roman  matrons : — 

Could  we  exist  (said  one  Metellus,  a  cen- 
ter) without  wives  at  all,  doubtless  we 
should  rid  ourselves  of  the  plague  they  are  to 
us.  Since,  however,  nature  has  decreed 
that  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  infliction, 
it  is  best  to  bear  it  manfully,  and  rather  look 
to  the  permanent  conservation  of  the  state 
than  to  our  own  present  satisfaction. 

But  the  Roman  matrons  and  Ro- 
man maidens  were  too  fully  of  the 
same  opinion  themselves,  to  be  angry 
with  the  censor  for  expresaing  it. 
Those  who  had  tried  the  marriage 
vows  knew  well  the  misery  of  the 
heartless  union.  And  those  who  had 
not,  were  sufficiently  unwilling  to 
submit  to  a  tyi-anny  which  no  love 
could  make  endurable,  and  from 
which  all  love  would  be  banished. 
It  had  been  the  unfortunate  result 
of  Roman  policy  to  make  marriage 
as  unpopular  with  the  women  aa  with 
the  men. 

On  this  matter  it  was  in  vain  even 
for  Augustus  to  make  new  enact- 
ments. His  subjects  would  not  many. 
**  Both  the  men  and  women  preferred 
the  loose  terms  of  union  on  which 
they  had  consented  to  cf>habit,  to  the 
harsh  provisions  of  antiquity."  He 
made  positive  laws,  declared  penal- 
ties, offered  rewards,  sung  poems  in 
honour  of  nuptial  alt^irs,  and  did 
what  an  emperor  could  do  to  make 
celibacy  disgraceful ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  It  was  necessary  that  mar- 
riage in  Rome  should  have  some  dif- 
ferent meaning  than  that  existing, 
before  either  men  or  women  would 
willingly  undergo  its  hardships. 

The  domestic  ties  and  immediate 
family  history  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self will  declare  to  us,  witn  sufficient 
plaineMy  what  ViVa  the  method  of 


marriage  in  Rome,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent tlie  wishes  of  the  women  were 
consulted.  It  seems  that  the  young 
Octavi\is,  when  quite  a  lx)y,  had  been 
betrothed,  we  may  presume  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  his  uncle 
Julius ;  but  this  imion  he  had  him- 
self repudiated  after  Caesar's  death, 
and  had  married  a  Clodia.  Clodia  he 
had  divorced  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  in  resentment,  we  are  told,  at 
the  perfidy  of  her  family,  and  imme- 
diately married  one  Scribonia.  By 
his  second  wife  he  had  his  only  legi- 
timate child,  Julia, — that  Julia  of 
whom  Roman  history  tells  us  so  many 
scandals.  Scribonia,  however,  did 
not  please  him  long ;  and  she  again 
was  divorced — not,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  any  political  reason,  but  because 
he  had  seen  with  a  friend  of  his  a 
charming  woman  whom  he  preferred. 
This  charmer  waa  the  graceful  and 
astute  Livia.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
married,  and  married  to  a  friend  of 
his  own ;  but  could  an  Emperor's 
friend  do  less  than  abandon  his  wife 
to  his  master  ?  Livia,  therefore,  waa 
divorced  from  her  first  husliond,  and 
carried  to  the  house  of  Augustus. 
Here  she  became  in  a  month  or  two 
the  mother  of  her  first  husband's 
younger  son.  These  were  the  wives 
of  Augustus,  and  thus  were  they 
procured.  Livia  outlived  him,  and 
outlived  also  his  natural  heirs,  many 
of  whom  she  was  accused  of  destroy- 
ing, so  that  the  empire  might  descend 
to  the  children  of  ner  first  husband. 
Whether  she  was  a  murderess  or  not 
will  never  probably  now  be  decided. 
Her  hopes  at  any  rate  were  realized 
by  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the 
throne. 

Augustus,  however,  was  most  anxi- 
ous to  be  succeeded  by  children  of 
his  own  child.  The  youthful  Julia 
was  therefore  manned  to  the  young 
Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  and 
the  nephew  of  the  Emperor ;  and  to 
this  marriage  there  was  no  objection, 
but  that,  never  felt  by  Romans,  of 
near  relationship.  Our  author  tells 
us  that  Au^stus,  in  fixing  on  Mar- 
cellus for  his  daughter,  had  found  a 
suitable  "  party y  The  French  word 
was  probably  ringing  in  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's ears.  In  England  a  single  per- 
son is  denominated  a  party  only  by 
one  class,  to  which  we  imagine  Mr. 
Men  vale  has  never  belonged.  AVe 
m&y  suppose  that  Julia  nkcd   hci' 
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party ;  but,  alaA !  she  was  not  den- 
tinea  to  eujoy  long  her  married  hap- 
piness. Her  young  husband  died,  or 
was  murrlered,  and  Julia  was  left  a 
widow  at  seventeen. 

Agrippa  liad  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest friends  of  the  Emperor.  They 
had  been  in  Greece  together  as  boys. 
They  had  retomed  together  to  Italy, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  put  olf 
boyish  things.  Together  they  had 
fought  their  battles  and  got  rid  of 
their  common  enemies.  They  were 
of  the  same  age  ;  and  though  neither 
the  circumstance  of  1)irth  or  fortune 
gave  to  Agrippa  early  hope  of  great 
station,  he  had  won  liis  way  by  suc- 
cess in  wars,  and  prudence  in  council, 
to  be  the  second  man  in  tlie  empire. 
Indeed  we  do  not  know  how  Augus- 
tus could  have  done  without  him. 
But  it  seems  that  Agrippa  was  hardly 
contented  with  his  place  as  chief  of 
ministers  and  first  of  soldiers.  He 
wanted  to  connect  himself  more  close- 
1}'  with  tlie  imperial  seat,  and  was 
jealous  that  another  should  be  named 
even  as  the  heir  of  Augustus.  It  lie- 
came  necessary  either  to  gratify  him 
or  get  rid  of  him,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  doubt  which  course  was 
most  desirable.  Maecenas,  the  se- 
cond favourite  minister  of  Augustus, 
had  whis[)ereil  to  his  master  &at  he 
should  either  make  Agnpua  his  son- 
in-law,  or  else  murder  tiim.  Tliere 
were  objections  to  both  alternatives 
as  long  as  Marcellus  lived.  The  mi- 
nister was  too  useful  to  ))e  lost,  and 
the  nephew  too  near  to  l»e  abandoue<l. 
But  when  Marcellus  (lie<l,  the  diffi- 
culties cleanMl  themselves. 

Agrij)pa,  it  is  true,  had  received, 
as  an  instalment  of  imperial  grace, 
the  hand  of  Marcella,  the  sister  of 
Julians  husl^and,  and  she  at  this  mo- 
ment was  his  wife.  She,  however, 
was  of  course  divorced,  and  Julia 
was  at  once  manied  to  her  father's 
friend. 

This  match  produce<l  a  large  fa- 
mily of  aspirants  to  the  throne,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  bom  af- 
ter t£e  death  of  his  father.  But  in 
s|)ite  of  her  maternal  duties,  Julia 
was  not  a  discreet  matron.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  she  was  averse  to  the  some- 
what stem  husband  that  had  been 
given  her,  whose  age,  and  face,  and 
oflicial  duties,  were  hardly  fitted  to 
eofisole  a  woman  for  the  loss  of  one 
wbom  ihe  had  really  loved.    She  b«* 


came  a  libertine  even  during  the  life 
of  her  huaband ;  but  that  husband 
did  not  em  to  encounter  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  by  noticing  her  irrc- 
gnlarities.  After  some  nine  years  of 
union,  Agrippa  died  ;  and  Au^stus, 
wanting,  not  an  heir — for  Julia  had 
four  children,  and  another  coming, 
but  an  assistant  to  his  throne,  was 
instigated  by  his  wife  to  give  Julia 
again  in  marriage  to  Tiberius,  liivia's 
son.  Tiberius  had  a  wife  of  his  own  ; 
but  she  also  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
royal  princess  went  a  third  time  to 
tlie  altar. 

Tiberius,  however,  loved  the  wife 
he  had  lost,  and  would  not  put  up 
\*nth  the  debaucheries  of  her  whom 
he  had  gained :  and  thus  his  domestic 
joys  were  not  conspicuous.  From 
this  time  forth  the  conduct  of  Julia 
l)ecame  atrocious.  We  hear  dark 
stories  of  orgies,  such  as  have  dis- 
graced humanity  in  the  persons  of  a 
few,  and  but  a  few,  royal  ladies  since 
her  time.  It  would  seem  that  she 
almost  equalled  Mesaalina  as  a  prin- 
cess, ami  Theodora  as  a  woman,  in 
the  violence  of  her  debaucheries.  At 
last  the  emperor,  who  had  long  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself  and 
others  that  his  daughter  was  a  pat- 
tern for  Roman  matrons,  con  If  1  War 
it  no  longer  ;  and  Julia,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  was  banisheii  to  an 
island. 

But  Julia  liad  lia<l  five  children, 
the  hope  of  Home.  Of  these  the  two 
elder  sons  died  early,  both  with  sus- 
picion of  violence ;  the  third  was 
oanished,  apparently  because  he  was 
too  clumsy  for  imperial  grandeur. 
But  the  daughters  were  destiued  to 
be  the  mothers  of  emperors.  The 
elder  daughter — a  second  Julia — was 
early  married  to  a  scion  of  a  noble 
family  ;  but  she  also  misbehaved  her- 
self, and  was  punished,  as  Mr.  Me- 
rivale  tells  us,  V)y  **  relegation  to 
an  island."  The  daughter  of  the 
empc^ror  was  in  one  island,  and  his 
grand-daughter  in  another  ;  both  ba- 
nished, and  lK>th  for  such  gross  luis- 
conduct  as  even  imperial  resources 
could  not  keej)  coven'<l  fix>m  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

Poor  ladies  !  Such  were  the  effects 
of  Roman  mairiages. 

When  Augustus  had  once  firmly 
consolidated  his  imjterial  power,  he 
had  already  given  to  posterity  that 
l«Mon  in  ttiit*  craft  wnioh  'mi  hav9 
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been  endeavouring  to  explain.  Had 
he  died  twenty  years  earlier  than  he 
did,  the  proof  might  have  been  less 
convincing,  but  the  lesson  would 
iiave  been  the  same.  He  outlived  by 
many  years  his  two  gi*eat  ministci^, 
Agiippa  and  Maecenas,  and  was  at 
last  tain  to  lean  upon  his  step-son  and 
Bon-in-law  Tibei-ius. 

We  have  not  here  touched  on  the 
character  of  tliis  third  of  the  Caesars 
— a  monarch  who^e  dark  shadows 
have  been  made  fejirfully  j)lain  to  us 
in  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  It  was  not 
\  with  his  own  good  will  that  Augus- 
tus bequeathed  his  great  inheritance 
to  Tiberius.  He  never  liked  him. 
And  thougii  the  success  of  his  son-in- 
law,  as  a  iionian  general,  must  have 
made  him  very  valuable,  the  empe- 
ror rais^jd  him  to  high  power  solely 
V>ecause  there  was  noue  other  whom 
he  could  raise. 

We  must  mention  one  trait  of  Au- 
gustus in  his  latter  days.  A  cerlaiu 
Cinna  contrived  a  plot  affainst  his 
life,  and  was  detected.  Such  an  act 
in  this  man  was  one  of  ]>ersonal  in- 
gratitude, as  well  as  national  trea- 
chery ;  as  he  liad  been  favoured  by 
Augustus.  The  emperor  sent  for 
him,  and  showing  him  that  his  plot 

was  discovered impaled  him  alive. 

Such  must  have  been  the  conduct  of 
such  an  emperor.  No — he  did  not 
impale  him,  but  conferred  on  him 
the  consulshi}) !  It  hfw  been  sut> 
posed  that  this  clemency  in  liis  old 
age  should  wipe  out  the  blood-stains 
which  merciless  cruelty  in  youth  has 
left  on  the  name  of  Octavius. 
We  can  come  to  no  such  conclusion 
in  these  days.  Policy  may  have 
made  it  neccssiiry  to  abstain  from  the 
punishment  which  the  ti*aitor  de- 
sorvod.  Policy  may  even  have  whis- 
pv^'ed  that  it  would  bii  wise  to  make 
a  consul  of  the  tnutor.  But  we  can- 
nt>t  see  that  clemency  had  nmch  to  do 
with  it.  Augustus  had  no  such  aj)- 
petite  for  blood  as  other  later  sove- 
reigns  have  h.ad — but  he  had  no  hor- 
ror of  it.  The  life  and  death  of 
others  was  to  Itim  a  mattei'  of  ia- 
difFerence. 

Augustus  was  fortunate  to  the 
liist.  To  him  it  was  allowed  to  di(j 
naturally  in  his  bed  at  a  venerable 
age.  To  how  few  of  those  whose  ta- 
lents and  ambition  have  carried  them 
so  high,  has  the  same  boon  1>eeu 
gi^autod.    Those  whose  careers  have 


been  in  Europe  most  similar  to  id» 
were  denied  such  fortune.  Alexan- 
der died  young,  Caesar  was  murdered 
before  he  had  enjoyed  his  power,  aud 
Napoleon's  fate  was  even  worse  than 
Ciesar's.  "The  closing  scene,"  says 
Mr.  Merivale,  "of  this  illustrious 
life  has  been  portrayed  to  us  with 
considerable  minuteness.  It  is  the 
first  natural  dissolution  of  a  great 
man  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
witness,  and  it  will  be  long,  I  may 
add,  before  we  shall  assist  at  ano- 
ther." Pre  vious  to  the  time  at  which 
Augustus  sat  securely  on  his  throne, 
the  fate  of  a  noble  Homan  who  took 
part  in  the  aliairs  of  his  country  was, 
all  but  invaiiably,  to  die  by  violence. 
After  the  d;iys  of  Augustus,  such  a 
fate  was  as  certain  and  more  wretch- 
ed. Men  in  high  places  were  slaugh- 
tered like  sheep  at  the  caprice  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  empeix>r8  wei*e 
slaughtered  at  the  caprice  of  their 
mimsters.  To  Augustus  and  his  two 
councilloi*s,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas, 
it  was  ])eiinitted  to  pay  the  debt  of 
nature  naturally. 

Great  reverses  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  befel  the  imperial  arms.  A 
Roman  general  with  his  legions  was 
entrapped  into  an  ambush  among  the 
German  tribes,  and  the  whole  army 
was  routed  and  destroyed.  Person* 
ally  this  defeat  distressed  tlie  Empe- 
ror much,  and  seems  even  to  have 
created  in  his  mind  an  unnecessary 

1>anic.  But  nothing  occurred  to  shake 
lis  power  in  Rome,  or  for  a  moment 
to  make  his  authority  doubtful.  That 
the  wretched  termination  of  all  his 
family  hopes,  the  fate  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  grand-daughter,  and  the 
death  of  his  son-in-law  and  grand- 
sons, must  have  carried  much  misery 
into  his  private  life,  we  cannot  doubt, 
if  we  are  to  believe  that  there  was 
anything  of  the  man  about  him.  But 
in  his  public  life  he  was  of  all  men 
th(?  most  fortunate.  This  he  felt,  and 
he  died  probably  cont43ntod  and  self- 
satisfied.  He  had  phiye<l  his  part 
well  ;  he  had  not  disgi-aced  the  shrine 
which  had  l>een  dedicated  to  him  as 
a  god  :  he  had  executed  his  mis.siou 
with  success  ;  and  when  called  on  to 
leave  his  coriK)real  s])lendor  aud  his 
temples,  his  numan  power  and  divine 
attributes,  be  was  able  to  do  so  with- 
out a  regret  or  a  fear.  No  remem- 
brance of  the  bloody  lists  which  he 
had  written  suUi^  his  repose.*   No 
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ihoughto  of  thoM  hriendi  and  enemiM 
over  whose  bodies  he  had  etepped  up 
to  dominion  harrowed  his  mind.  He 
had  done  that  which  the  fates  re- 
quired of  him,  and  had  done  it  with 
snooess.  No  Boman  conld  have  re* 
quired  more  to  justify  his  eutha- 
Basia. 

At  his  last  moments  he  was  care- 
ful as  a  Boman  should  be  of  things 
exterior.  Caesarwhenhe  was  failing 
eovered  his  lace  decently  wiUi  his 
robe.  Pompej  when  he  was  mur* 
dered  gave  up  his  last  human  enovy 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  mantle. 
And  Augustus,  as  we  are  told,  had 
his  hair  dressed*  He  then  asked 
those  around  him  whether  he  had  not 
deserved  th^  a^^sUuse  by  the  man- 


ner in  which  he  had  acted  his  part 
in  life's  drama — and  ao  he  died. 

Here  we  will  end  our  present  le* 
marks.  They  have  only  carried  ua 
to  the  middle  of  the  saoond  of  tha 
three  volumes  which  now  lie  befors 
us.  We  may  possibly  b^ore  lon^ 
return  to  the  remainder  of  the  worlc, 
and  endeavour  to  give  some  short  ao? 
count  of  the  life  orTibmus. 

We  will  not  end  our  article  with* 
out  ezpreesinff  our  thanks  to  Kr* 
Merivate  for  his  labours.  His  truth 
is  never  to  be  doubted.  His  elassio 
attainments  are  of  the  highest  order. 
His  research  has  includadaU  that  has 
been  neoessaiy  for  his  purpose,  sad 
his  personal  trouble  baa  never  been 
spared^ 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  worst  use 
Tou  can  make  of  a  culprit  is,  to  hang 
nim.  But  we  "  know  a  tridc  worth 
two  of  that" — sendhimtoGhiol.  There 
he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  companions  exactly  suited  to 
his  taste,  who,  modestly  declining  to 
raise  themselves  to  his  moral  level, 
will  take  the  most  disinterested  pains 
to  bring  him  down  to  theirs,  so  that  he 
may  go  forth  a  grater  villain  than 
he  went  in.  There,  if  he  happens  to 
be  utterly  uneducated,  care  will  be 
taken  to  teach  him  to  read  :  so  that, 
while  in  prison,  he  will  acquire  the 
invaluable  faculty  of  perusing  his 
Bible  and  Prayer-book,  to  be  laid 
aside,  when  he  comes  out,  for  The  His- 
tory of  Dick  Tnrpin  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard.  There  he  will  have  the  benent 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  chaplain, 
who  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
rectify  his  corrupt  principles,  encou- 
raged all  along  by  the  comfortable 
reflection,  that  those  endeavours  will 
be  rendered  utterly  unavailing  by 
the  jeers  and  gibes  of  the  prisoner's 
associates.  There,  if  he  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  brought  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  what  is  called  the  Bilent 
System,  he  will,  if  the  gravity  of  his 
offence,  combined  with  the  plausibi- 
lity of  his  hypocrisy,  entitle  him  to 
that  indulgence,  be  released  from  the 
observance  of  the  severer  rules  of  the 
prison,  and  promoted  to  the  office  of 
warder  over  his  less  guilty  oompa- 
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nions :  or,  if  his  dellnouencrf  be  not 
of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  his  skiU  in  re- 
commendinff  nimself  to  the  good 
mces  of  the  prison  authorities  bo 
ress  adroit,  he  will  have  the  privilege 
of  experiencing  all  that  petty  tyranny 
and  "  insolence  of  office,"  which  his 
more  expert  fellow-convict  will  be 
sure  to  exercise  over  him.  There, 
too,  if  he  is  placed  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Separate  System,  as  at 
present  administered,  he  wiU  fed  any 
incipient  desire  of  reformation,  or 
any  settled  resolution  to  lead  a  new 
life,  effectually  put  down  by  the  jhtos- 
pect  of  his  removal  to  the  Public 
works,  where,  with  singular  con- 
sistency, he  is  ruthlessly  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  those  very  associates  from 
whose  view,  while  in  Separate  con- 
finement, he  had  been  sedulously 
guarded. 

Such  is  the  uniformity,  such  the 
general  excellence,  such  the  tried  effi- 
cacy, of  our  present  Prison  discipline ! 
And  such  it  would  in  all  human  proba- 
bility long  continue  to  be,  if  an  event 
had  not  just  occurred,  which  de- 
mands a  readjustment  of  the  whole 
system  of  Secondary  Punishment. 
Transportation  is  at  an  end,  or  very 
nearly  so.  All  our  Colonies,  with  a 
trifling  exception,  refuse  any  longer 
to  receive  our  convicts.  We  con^ss 
that,  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  dis- 
may which  this  announcement  has 
occasioned, '  we  hail  it  with  solemn 
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(<.'itisf;i<rtioii  ;  for  iniw,  :it  laitt  -  but 
in>  ihaiikR  toonrKflveH-weniufltginl 
n]>  our  loin.4  with  fitting  renolutiou 
tc»  ix'*»^i)ple  with  a  subjoct  which  we 
:<houltl  othorwiHC  have  trifled  with  to 
tlie  end,  an  we  have  trifled  with  it 
from  the  Ix^ginuin^.  Now  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  our  criminal 
population  will  receive  at  our  hands 
the  attention  it  deserveii. 
-  And  it  irt  hijrh  time,  ('rime  baa 
already  attained  to  colofwal  magni- 
tude, and  in  advancing  with  gigantic 
HtrideH.  Two  hundred  thouHand  com- 
mittals to  prison  in  one  year  in  the 
Ignited  Kmgdom,  conntitute  a  foe 
diflicult  to  co]>e  with,  and  not  to  be 
vicw*>d  without  uneasinesR ;  and  the 
uundK'r  w  incTcasing  with  fearful  ra- 
l>i<lity.  Nor  m  itii  character  leflH 
alanning  than  itH  extent.  Itencoun- 
ti-rs  force  with  ruffian  violence  ;  baf- 
fles iugentiity  by  8U|)erior  artifice  ; 
Hteairt  our  pursus  unKUB|x$cted  in  the 
])ublic  Htroets  and  in  the  glare  of 
day ;  rifles  our  chambers,  unheard, 
in  t  he  dea<l  of  night,  in  Rpite  of  locks 
and  lH»ltD  ;  springH  upon  ub,  from  ita 
ambush,  even  in  the  public  thorougb- 
fiire,  with  the  elaatic  bound  and  fero- 
citv  of  the  tiger ;  and,  after  the  mo- 
dA  of  the  Indian  Thug,  disablcH  its 
victim  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  his, 
and  with  an  audjicity  that  even  its 
luittorn  haa  never  reached.  Tlie  very 
cliiinicliT  of  our  greater  criminals  is 
tin*  (»]»pr(»bnum  of  our  penal  system; 
for  that  chanu^er  )>lainly  implies 
skill,  <lexterity,  long  pnictice,  con- 
tempt of  danger,  a  steady  hand,  an 
invent iv(>  lirain,  a  c.illous  heart,  and 
an  utter  <lisreg:ini,  through  habitual 
Itnit.'ility,  of  the  aeonies  of  its  vic- 
tim. Nor  are  we  imi)erille<l  by  vio- 
lence alune  ;  fniiid  too— fraud  exqui- 
sit<*ly  train***!,  long  auid  successfully 
prnctis»-<l  sumiunds  us  with  its  sul>- 
tile  me-^h**,  apparently  as  fet»ble  as 
the  tilni  of  the  g(»sNajner,  but  proving 
in  the  issue  t«»  have  fettereil  its  tm- 
i-nus4;ious  captive  with  a  chain  of  ada- 
mant. It  is  a  fact  as  well  attoste<ias 
anv  <»ther  in  the  reconls  of  crime, 
ttiat  a  nuniennis  class  of  des|>erato 
and  dangi*nM]s  depre«lators  exists 
aiii'>:ii(  us  ;  piu>uing  their  nefarious 
eallini;  f<»r  years,  at  once  with  aliS4». 
hite  impunity  and  signal  success,  .ind 
li\iii;;  uiN.n  the  fniits  of  their  vil- 
lain, not  only  in  (Muipetvuiv,  but  in 
hiMirv. 
But  we  havf  )x'cd  told  over  and 


over  agiuu,  by  those  wliu  are  most 
conversant  with  the  statiBtics  of 
crime,  that  we  must  not  snppoiie  the 
number  of  our  criminals  to  be  no 
great  as  the  number  of  committals, 
seeing  tliat  many  oflTenders  are  com- 
niitted  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener.  We 
answer — So  much  the  worse  for  80* 
oiety.  Would  tliat  the  Jiumber  of 
comnnttals  and  of  oflfendera  ezactlVy 
or  very  nearly,  tallied  !  We  might 
then  hope  tliat  crime  was  a  manage* 
able  thing.  But  the  bare  fact,  thmt 
for  our  worst  offenders  the  prison  ha« 
no  terrors,  fills  us  with  terror  indeed. 
Can  any  one  now  tell  us  what  we  are 
to  do  with  a  felon  when  we  have 
caught  him?  Can  any  one  tell  us 
what  a  felon  is  to  do  with  himself  af- 
ter we  have  let  him  go  i  These  are 
questions  that  might,  up  to  this  time, 
have  been  merely  asked  :  they  are 
now  questions  tliat  must  Vje  promptly 
answered.  We  can  no  longer  fall 
back  on  the  old  adage,  Ce  n^est  qtie  le 
premier  ^xu  qui  toMe,  Our  perplexity 
now  l>egins  exactly  where  it  is  used 
to  end  ;  and  tlie  difliculty  is  not  bow 
we  shall  most  readily  catch  the  of- 
fender, but  how  we  shall  treat  and 
dis|X)se  of  him  when  we  have  got  him 
safely  locked  up  within  four  strong 
walls. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  momentous 
interests  that  arc  in  |)eril,  the  whole 
history  of  our  prison  management 
for  the  last  century  (we  confine  our- 
selves to  that  }>eriod}  might  be  said 
to  l>e  simply  ludicrous ;  and  it  is  only 
with  the  no])e  that  we  may  be  made 
wiscT  for  the  time  to  come,  that  we 
now  glance  rapi<lly  at  our  jiast  mia« 
carriages. 

In  the  march  of  prison  improve- 
ment, Howard  le<l  the  way.  In  17fi6, 
immediately  after  the  eai-thquako  at 
Lislion,  he  emliarked  for  that  city  ; 
but  on  his  vijyage  the  vessel  in  which 
he  HTiiletl  was  captured  bv  a  French 
privateer,  and  carric<l  into  Brest. 
The  l»arbanms  treatment  which  he, 
with  the  rest  (»f  the  passengers,  ex- 
perienced in  the  Castle  of  that  sea- 
|M>rt,  in  a  dungeon  in  which  they 
were  all  confiue<i  for  suvenU  days,  led 
him  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  the 
mitigation  of  the  sufl*ering8  of  such 
of  his  I'ountrymen  as  were  in  the 
plac«!s  where  he  had  himself  been 
c-onfined  in  Fnuice.  This  humane 
feeling  gaine<l  further  strength  and 
development  from  what  he  observed 
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m  the  jMiMtow  of  hiil  own  country, 
and  partieulftriy  from  whttt  came  un- 
der his  immediate  notice,  when,  some 
years  after,  in  1773,  he  was  higb* 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford. 
He  refers,  in  his  *'  Account  of  the 
Prisons  in  £ngland  and  Wales,*"  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  hisdij»- 
diarge  of  that  ofKoe  made  him  ac- 
quainted, as  those  which  induced  him 
taike  those  humane  journeys  of  in- 
spection, in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  most  of  the  prisons  in  Eng- 
land. In  1774,  he  was  examined  on 
this  subject  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing the  thanks  of  that  body. 

Together  with  the  remonstrances 
of  Howard,  another  circumstance 
powerfully  co-operated  to  produce  a 
general  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  our  Prisons.  At  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  the  loss  of  our 
Transatlantic  de))enaencies  had  de^ 
prived  us  of  those  remote  colonies  to 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  for  a 
long  time  to  transport  many  of  our 
convicted  felons,  and  imposed  on  us 
the  necessity  of  devising  a  substitute 
for  the  system  of  transportation 
which  had  been  hitherto  pursued. 
The  result  of  this  combination  of 
humane  remonstrance  and  poli- 
tical necessity  appears  to  have  been 
a  general  desire  tnat  something  should 
be  s)>eedily  done  to  improve  our  pri- 
son discipline.  Tlie  first  impulse  to 
public  feeling  was  given  by  the  labours 
of  Howard  ;  and  great  is  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  cause  of  humamty 
owes  to  the  unwearied  and  ardent  be- 
nevolence of  that  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist. But  Howam's  attention 
seems  to  have  been  almost  absorbed  by 
the  physical  sufferings  which  it  was 
his  lot  to  witness,  m  very  magni- 
tude and  intensity  of  those  sutfei^ 
iugs  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  • 
looking  beyond  them  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  moral  evils  of  imprison- 
ment, which  are  still  more  deplorable 
than  the  captive*s  physical  ones,  and 
without  a  proper  remedy  for  which. 
hJH  more  comfortable  prison  life  would 
only  lead  him  to  think  of  pursuiug 
with  greater  zest  that  career  of  crime 
which  first  led  him  into  gaol.  The 
impulse,  however,  was  thus  given  to 
the  demand  for  prison  improvement : 
it  was  prompt  and  decisive  ;  and  to 
Howard  the  merit  of  it  is  most  justly 
due.    We  forbear  to  track  this  siugu- 


gukir  man  tlirough  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  benevolent  course ;  but 
we  cannot  just  now  help  thinking  of 
its  dose,  when  we  remembw  thatnis 
remains  repose  near  aspot  upon  which 
he  could  hardly  have  fcnreeeen  that 
t|ie  intent  gaze  of  the  universe  would 
be  fixed,  and  close  to  which  the  em- 
battled hosts  of  five  mighty  nations 
would  in  future  times  meet  in  deadly 
conflict.  Howard's  grave  is  at  Kher- 
son, almost  within  view  of  Sebasto- 
pol  ! 

The  first  movement  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Howard  was  made  by 
mdividual  magistrates,  among  whom 
the  foremost  and  most  distinguished 
was  the  then  Duke  of  Richmond; 
and  on  the  2nd  October,  1775,  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Petworth,  in 
Sussex,  it  was  ordered  that  a  new 
prison  should  be  erected  there  in  con- 
formity with  a  plan  produced  by  his 
Qraoe.  In  Howard's  work  already 
mentioned,  he  speaks  of  this  prison : 
*'  The  new  gaol  that  was  buUdingin 
1776  is  now  (1770)  finished.  The 
plan  appears  to  me  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  purpose.  Each  felon  is 
to  have  a  separate  room,  ten  feet  by 
seven,  and  nine  feet  nigh  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch."  In  his  account 
of  a  subsequent  visit,  in  1788,  he 
thus  expresses  himself  : — **  No  alte- 
ration in  this  well-ordered  prison. 
The  debtors  and  felons  are  quite  se- 
parate. All  the  prisoners  were  in 
health  :  each  has  his  separate  room, 
and  proper  bedding.  No  infirmary  : 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  order  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  want  of  it 
Divine  service  every  day." 

The  first  of  the  legislative  measures 
that  followed  the  labours  of  Howard 
was  the  19th  Geo.  III.  cap.  24. ;  an 
enactment  of  great  importance,  which 
was  Uie  result  of  the  joint  labours  of 
Sir  William Blackstone,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auk- 
land.  This  measure  became  law  in 
1778.  In  the  6th  section  we  find  it 
afiirmed  that  "  if  many  offenders  con- 
victed of  crimes  for  which  transport- 
ation has  been  usually  inflicted  wei^ 
ordered  to  solitary  imprisonment,  ac- 
oom|>anied  by  well  regulated  labour 
and  religious  instruction,  it  might  be 
the  means,  under  Providence,  not 
only  of  deterring  others,  but  also  of 
reforming  the  individuals,  aud  inur- 
ing them  to  habits  of  industry."  Thus 
wo  see  that  the  principle  of  modified 
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<v>ufincmeiit  was  recognized  and  en- 
ff>rce«l  I'Va  positive  legislative  enact- 
inon  nearly  eighty  years  ago.  We 
also  find  that  it  was  auccemfiilly  carried 
out  in  the  prison  of  Petworih ;  and 
we  find  it  also  in  operation  in  the  gaol 
of  noi*Hhainy  in  the  same  county. 
This  HhowR  that  this  system  was  no 
nr)vel  or  untried  invention,  unsuited 
t«i  tlie  character  or  unfit  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  criminals  of  these  king- 
doms. It  also  i neon testably  establishes 
the  fart  that  the  system  is  British; — 
British  in  its  origin,  British  in  its 
npplication,  and  British  in  its  legis- 
lative sanction. 

While,  however,  we  attach  great 
imiK»rtanoe  to  the  just  citetl  Act,  we 
cannot  deny  tliat  it  is  in  some  re- 
sjux-ts  imiKjrfect ;  for  though  it 
provides  "  that  offenders  shall, during 
tlit.ir  hours  of  labour,  in  case  the 
nature  of  their  employments  will 
)»ennit,  I>e  kept  separate  and  apart 
fi-om  each  other,"  yet  labour  in  com- 
mon, but  undi*r  the  constant  superin- 
tcn<lent»e  of  an  officer,  was  permitte<l. 
A^'corrlingly  this  part  of  the  Act  did 
not  estTijw  thi*  caustic  censure  of  the 
«vh*])nitc<l  Jonas  Hanwav.  "  At 
J'-ngth/*  olwervc.^  that  extraoniinary 
man,  "  the  legislature  resolve  cm  a 
[•Ian  of  wonderful  confltnurti<m  ; — it 
IS  to  lit'  solitude  and  no  solitucle  ;  the 
pri-u>nei*s  an?  to  be  se])arate,  and  they 
an*  to  work  together  ;  that  ia,  they 
an*  tn  U'  s«i'urt?«l  in  se|»aratc  a|iart- 
nirnts  at  nijrlit,  but  in  tlie  day  they 
inav  a>vsf>eiate  ;  and  fS<N)  men  and  3(N) 
xvnmt'n  an*  to  )»e  hi»  maiiage<l  as  to 
pnii}u<*i>  n'ft>nnation  by  means  of  a 
i-'ijiital  prison,  crdlefl  a  jienitentiary  ! 
Thi<i  mcth<^Nl  mi^dit  l)e  calculate<l  to 
t*i  pn'vrnt  th#»ir  bn-akinj:  iirison;  but 
nni  for  n»|K»ntan<v,**  And  as  to  the 
appn'li»'nsion  that  the  prisonen*  woulil 
iii»t  wiirk.  if  Iff  I  to  themselves  in  ^'V 
lilutlf.  In*  srivs,  **TIiiH  Mlumld  bv  no 
iinans  intimidate  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  phiii  of  sciK'init**  crintinement,  for 
]in-t'n"rs  will  ;:enenilly  l>e  ineline<l 
t'l  w.irk.  to  ivlieve  thems»*lves."  As 
!«•  tin*  •'Vsti'in  of  the  yf'iinon  tie  For*'^. 
u\  i  Ih»*iit,  which  the  Aet  hail  tcN.>e]oHi*lv 
f.»ll«»wiM|,  }|..  tpi'iintly  liut  unanswer- 
:ili|y  .■l»-i'rves,  **Tliat  prison  ("anmrt 
I"  our  nife  ;  the  darin:;  mind  of  our 

] ]•!"  li-iiii;v»T\  ilitfen'tit  fromtheirn. 

\  h  laiidiTkin,  with  some  •  if  the  r*.*- 
niMiiis  I  if  the  intloItfm*e  of  his  fonner 
masters,  may  not  lie  kept  wy  easily  to 
w-nfk  alone  as  in  coui[tany.     lU'  may 


wish  for  solitude,  provided  he  may 
be  indulged  in  lannees;  if  human 
nature  wUl  admit  of  such  a  situation. 
The  spirit  of  Britons  disdains  the 
thought  of  inactivity  :  thev  must  be 
doing  good,  or  evil ;  their  busy  mind 
must  have  employment,  or  it  will  be 
miserable/*  With  such  homely  vigour 
of  expression  did  this  acute  writer 
point  out  the  imperfections  of  the  Act. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  improvement  in  the  latest 
and  most  elaborate  plan  of  Separate 
confinement  which  has  not  lieen  dis- 
tinct! v  laid  down,  and  recommended 
for  adoption,  with  wis<lom  that  may 
l)e  justly  called  oracular,  in  the 
writmiMof  that  eccentric  but  far- 
sighted  philanthropist.  In  17H«'i, 
a  House  of  O^rrcction  waa  ordered  to 
be  built  at  Petworth,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  22iid  Qeo.  III.,  cap. 
«74.  The  ground  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Egremont, — whose  well  known 
princely  mansion,  with  its  gloriouM 
gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
adorns  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
town, — and  the  f>laii8  were  furnished 
by  Jamea  Wyatt.  This  prison  aifbrdt 
the  earliest  example  of  the  compiete 
adoption  of  the  Separate  Systsm  in 
the  kiiiffilom,  and  we  mi^lit  add  in 
the  worUl.  "  The  rooms  of  the  prison,** 
says  Howard,  '^ai'e  on  two  stories, 
over  arcades  ;  sixteen  on  each  floor, 
thirteen  ffiet  three  inches  bv  ten  feet, 
and  nine  feet  hij^h.  The  c(ia]>el  is  in 
the  centre,  and  has  thirty-two  pews, 
each  three  feet  by  two  fet^t  two  inches. 
The  sides  are  so  lofty  that  the  ])rison- 
ers  cannot  see  one  another,  though  tliey 
are  all  within  the  view  of  the  diaplain. 
Home  prisoners  were  kept  here  for 
two  vears  without  injury  to  their 
health.**  The  system  was  kept  up 
until  1816,  when  they  began  to  employ 
prisrtiiers  in  the  factory.  This  was 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  i)risoneni 
at  the  t<*rmination  of  the  war,  aiul 
occatiioiuil  a^ovat  deterioration  of  the 
diMMplinc  ;  in  fact,  it  aintmnttNito  a 
t'>tal  subversion  of  the  HVHtem  of  se- 
|»arate  cfmfiiiement,  and  to  a  sacrifice 
of  all  the  advantages  held  out  by  it.  It 
is  now  Kixte«*n  or  seventeen  years  siiictt 
we  viHite<i  Petworth,  in  company  u-ith 
Whitworth  Russell  ;  and  well  do  we 
remendM*r  thesurfirise  and  satisfaction 
with  which  he  viewe<l  a  realization 
in  his  own  country  of  that  very  plan 
of  improve<l  orison  discipline  wliich 
he  had  formeil  on  reflection  aud  study, 
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in  oonjnnction  with  his  oolleagneWil* 
liam  (^wford,  and  which  till  that 
hour  he  had  supposed  to  exist  only 
in  the  imagination  and  fancy  of  him- 
self and  his  associate.  Yet  while  this 
prison  was  standing  as  a  momento  of 
Howard  and  Hanway,  and  a  present 
example  of  their  enlightened  riews, 
the  Government  were  groping  about 
for  a  model,  and  sending  their  Com- 
missioner to  America,  m  search  of 
what  lav  under  their  nose  I  But  the 
wonder  is  not  so  much  that  this  prison 
had  been  thus  overlooked,  as  that  the 
qrstem  carried  out  in  it  with  complete 
success  should  be  suffered  to  sleep 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  True,  the  plan 
had  been  in  operation  until  1816^  as 
we  have  said ;  out  who  was  the  wiser 
for  it  ?  Who  brought  the  fact  under 
public  notice  7  Wmit  member  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  legislature, 
made  it  the  basis  of  a  method  of  na- 
tional utility?  For  anything  that 
concerned  the  interestsof  the  kii^om 
at  large,  the  Petworth  House  of  Cor* 
rection  m\A%  have  been  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  at  Timbuctoo,  or  in  the  moon. 
But  not  only  was  there  an  example  of 
the  cellular  system  about  this  time  at 
Petworth,  but  also  at  Gloucester,  and 
nt  Horsham,  where  the  discipline  was 
administered  with  similar  success. 
Still  all  the  evils  of  gaol  association 
were  permitted  to  go  on ;  and  until  the 
first  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Pri- 
sons for  the  Home  Department  star- 
tle<l  the  united  kinguom  by  their 
graphic  delineation  of  the  foul  abomi- 
ations  that  disgraced  the  metropo- 
litan prison  of  Newgate  (1834),  no 
step  was  taken  to  grapple  with  the 
abuses  of  our  penal  system. 

An  attempt— it  was  no  more — ^to 
palliate  those  evils,  was  made  by  the 
projectors  of  what  is  caUed  the  Silent 
System ;  they  were  well-meaning  men, 
who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  horrible 
and  loathsome  abuses  of  the  plan  of 
association,  but  did  not  clearly  see 
their  wav,  nor  understand  the  nature 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  under- 
took to  deal ;  and  as  the  Silent  System 
crosses  our  path  in  our  progress  to  a 
sounder  plan,  we  will  at  once  sweep 
it  away,  ana  demolish  it  root  and 
bnlnch,  bark  and  foliage. 

We  affirm  then,  that  the  Silent 
System,  originating  in  a  conviction  of 
the  great  and  manifold  evils  of  gaol 
asnciation,  and  a  desire  to  cnuuxi 
•flbetoally  agminst  them,  is  ciunbr9iM 


and  intricate  in  its  construction,  un« 
equal  to  the  end  at  which  it  professes 
to  aim,  and  dependent  for  its  success- 
ful working  upon  agencies  which  its 
advocates  cannot  ensure  us.  If  it 
possesses  any  good  qualities,  thev  are 
contingent  and  accidental,  while  its 
defects  are  necessary  and  inherent. 
Against  what  does  this  system  set 
it^f  in  opposition  ?  Against  a  law 
of  nature— against  the  communion  of 
man  with  his  fellow — against  the 
most  deeply  seated  and  most  ineradi- 
cable instinct  of  humanity — ^the  wish 
to  hold  intercourse  in  thoufi^t  and 
feeling  with  those  who  are  puioed  for 
hours,  and  days,  and  montiis  together, 
withinsightand  hearingof  each  other ; 
and  that  too  while  they  are  under  tl»& 
veiy  circumstances  which  impart  an 
edge  to  the  desire  of  mutual  acquaint* 
ance.  Doubtless  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
passengers  may  be  associated  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  for  hours  without  the  ex* 
change  of  a  singde  word  betwe^  any 
two  of  them.  But  this  arises  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  present  dreum- 
stances  and  destination  of  each.  Let 
those  fellow  travellers  be  bent  upon  a 
common  point  of  pleasure  or  of  busi- 
ness, ana  the  case  becomes  imme- 
diately changed.  Those  who  had 
never  met  before  will  soon  make  each 
other's  acquaintance ;  and  you  will  find 
it  no  easy  task  to  interdict  or  suspend 
all  intercommunication.  The  case  is 
beyond  all  comparison  stronger  be- 
tween fellow-pnsoners.  The  verj* 
stringency  of  tne  regulations  that  for- 
bid all  intercourse  between  them 
only  acts  as  an  incentive  to  ingenuity 
to  baffle  them;  and  we  know  well 
what  adroitness  and  tact  the  human 
mind  and  frame  acquire  by  practice, 
when  the  man  is  impelled  by  necessity, 
or  strong  inclination.  That  every 
attempt  to  evade  the  rule  of  enforce<l 
silence  is  detected,  no  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  affirm.  But  some 
notion  of  the  extent  to  which  that 
evasion  is  carried  mav  be  formed  from 
this  recorded  fact,  tfiat  in  the  piisoii 
of  Coldbath  Fields,  in  which  the  hvh- 
tem  was  carrieil  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection,  the  punislimeuts  for  **  talk- 
ing and  swearing^  amounted  in  \WM 
to  no  fewer  than  0,138  !  Consider, 
too,  the  posture  of  the  prisoner's 
mind  while  occupied  in  attempts, 
often  successful,  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  monitor,  or  while  amuse^l  in 
watching   and   secretly  applauding 
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Kiich  atU'itnpU  on  tlio  \ys\xi  of  othorA  : 
rail  aiiv  tiiie  believe  that  under  8iich 
circimiMtuuceH  he  can  i-eceivij  any  vs\r 
hitary  imprcMion  (if  the  penal  natuiis 
of  his  {KMition,  or  have  any  iucliniition 
or  (>p[M)rtunity  for  Helf-ex&miuatiou 
<»r  rerteittion  \ 

Hut  there  is  a  Htill  Htmuger  objec- 
tion a^aiiiHt  this  Hystem.  Its  warmest 
mlv(»c:itc'ri  admit  that  they  (sainot 
carry  it  into  operation  without  the 
employment  <ff  means  which  are  ob-. 
>  ioui^ly  (»p]x>scd  to  the  spirit  of  tlie 
constitution,  and  tothcfirst  principles 
of  sulMtantiid  justice;  they  confess 
tliat  they  must  Ije  i>emutte<I  to  Inflict 
punishment  for  every  detected  viola- 
tion of  the  ]>risou  rules.  How  fre- 
quent those  punisliments  are,  we  have 
already  seen.  How  unjust  they  are 
is  pbiin.  How  calculated  they  are  to 
irritate  and  exasperate  the  prisoner 
is  sutiiciently  obvious.  The  i>risoner 
Idmself  is  not  slow  to  i)erceive  all 
this.  I  le  sees  that  the  privations  tliat 
occ2ision  him  most  discomfort  are  not 
thoM*j  Uy  which  he  lias  been  legally 
Hcntenceil :  he  feels  tliat  he  is  en- 
during HutferingM  over  and  above 
the  awards  of  law,  and,  stung  bv 
the  iujiLstice,  his  sense  of  his  guilt 
is  overlMjrne  by  that  insui^nt  snirit 
wist'Iy  im]»hinttMl  in  us  all,  which 
imiH.*ls  even  the  most  degraded  to 
withstand  op]iresiiion  in  ^'hatever 
garb  it  may  wear,  and  from  wliatever 
41iiai-t<T  it  may  approach  us.  And 
who  are  the  agents  which  the  Silent 
Systtin  4'hietly  eiii))l<iys  Ut  enf<irce  its 
harsh  i*ugulatioii4  /  Prisoners  them- 
selves, men  as  deeply  stainc<l  with 
guilt  as  th<ise  whom  tliey  are  emp]oye<l 
In  i-TH^rce.  The  culprit  sees  this  too, 
and  he  si'es  it  with  feelings  little 
tittitl  to  nvoucile  him  to  his  treat- 
iitcnt.  *' The  oldest  thief  makes  the 
b.'si  monitor,"  has  l>ecomc  a  gaol 
a|H»phthfgiii.  This  alone  suflices  to 
eiisuH'  the  (-oiifltfuination  ai  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  In-rtf  it  is  plainly  iiiiplie<l 
that  it  tn-atA  with  the  greatest  leiii- 
v\\*'\  thttse  eulpritri  whose  guilt  is 
«l«*«*I»e>-t.  by  setting  them  t«»  watch 
i»viT,  and  rf|»c>rt  for  punishment, 
tlms..'  who  are  less  criminal  than 
tliems^-lvi-s.  As  the  prison  punish- 
ments punishments  for  violating  the 
pris4in  reguLitioiis- -iiuiSlly  consist  in 
nnluctiMii  iif  foiMl,  this  is  followe^l  by 
ill-honltli  ;  then  c«>meii  removal  to 
the  hospital,  with  all  the  relaxation 
of  discipline,  and  cooseipient   miti- 


gation of  j)\inishmeiit,  which  such  re- 
moval brings  with  it  It  is  plain, 
also,  that  the  qualifications  required 
in  a  monitor  must  be  sought  for  iu 
vain  in  the  guiltiest  class  of  prisonens, 
out  of  which  the  monitors  must  com* 
monly  be  selected.  Can  we  expect 
to  find  in  such,  alert  mm,  temper^vigil' 
aticeyfirniM^Sf  industry yhabit*  of obedi- 
encey  and  integrity?  Yet  these  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  monitor. 
Besides,  how  can  such  a  system  as 
this  be  made  universal  /  In  some 
prisons  it  will  work  well,  because  it 
IS  well  worked  ;  in  others,  which  are 
out  of  the  range  of  public  view,  and 
where  suitable  officers  cannot  be 
found,  the  whole  will  break  down. 
If  the  sole  end  at  which  a  good  sjrstem 
of  prison  discipline  ought  to  aim 
were,  to  prevent,  by  whatever  means, 
the  prisoners  from  audibly  conven- 
ing with  each  other,  we  should  admit 
that  the  Silent  Svstem  had  not  been 
wholly  uusuccessfuL  But  if,  in  securing 
this  end,  the  means  have  been  iU-de- 
vised,  harsli,  and  of  uncertain  efficacy ; 
if,  while  the  prisoner  is  forbidden 
to  articulate  iounds,  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  and  exchanging 
significant  «iV7>w ;  if,  by  a  system^ 
refined  sun^eillance,  his  mind  be  kept 
perpetually  on  the  fret,  and  diverted 
from  the  coutemi>lation  of  his  own 
conduct  and  condition,  and  directed 
to  the  invention  of  devices  for  defeat- 
ing his  overseers,  or  for  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  communication  with  his 
fellow-prisoners  ;  deriving  no  benefit, 
in  the  meantime,  from  the  offices  of  re- 
ligitm,  na^',  converting  the  most  solemn 
of  his  religious  offices  intf»  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  his  fellows ; 
then  we  say  tluit  the  benefits  of  the 
Silent  System  arc  dearly  purdmsed 
by  the  measures  it  employs  to  obtain 
them. 

Ami  all  this  intricate  machinery  is 
constructed  for  what  /  For  the  pur- 
jwse  of  overcoming  difficulties  wnich 
its  founders  have  themselves  created! 
They  assemble  together  social  1>eingSy 
intenlict  communication  between 
them,  and  then  punish  them  for  yield- 
ing to  that  most  powerful  of  human 
impulrics— *the  desire  to  interchange 
thought  with  those  with  whom  they  are 
c<»mpelled  to  associate.  Here  is  a 
difficulty  contrived  with  })erverae 
ingenuity,  as  if  merely  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  surmounting  it ;  and  when  it 
tailrt  (as  it  must  peqietually)  revenges 
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iUelf  \x\toik  the  prisoner  for  the  i*e> 
missuesa  of  the  otticer  !  Aud  you  wib- 
ject  the  imtried  to  it !  Why,  the 
difficulty  and  hardship  of  the  System 
are  felt  chiefly  in  its  earlier  9tage,  The 
untrie<l  urinoner  is  ^rplexed  and 
worried  oy  a  multiplicity  of  intricate 
and  minute  obeervances,  which  are 
enforced  by  punifthmentH.  80  that 
an  untried  and  possibly  innocent 
prisoner  undei^goes  the  sharpest  por- 
tion of  the  discipline.  But  there  is 
even  a  worse  evil  than  any  we  have 
yet  noticed — ^the  evil  of  recognition, 
A  man  unjustly  accused,  abie  to  es- 
tablish his  innocence,  and  dischai^ged 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character, 
may  receive  an  incurable  wound  in 
his  reputation  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  liis  having  been  associated, 
for  a  period  however  short,  with  com- 
panions of  \'icious  habits  and  tainted 
morals,  and  being  subsequently  re- 
cognized by  them.  Oousideir  how  deep 
And  overwhelming  ore  the  anguisn 
and  dismay  with  which  a  person  of 
unbleniishe<l  character  contemplates 
his  committal  to  prison.  In  urging 
the  necessity  of  shielding  an  innocent 
member  of  society,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, from  an  evil  so  dreadful  as 
this,  we  are  not  more  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
humanity,  than  b^  the  very  spirit  of 
the  law  itself,  which  guards  with  ex- 
treme and  justifiable  jealousy  the 
riKhts  and  feeling  of  innocence. 

We  have  now  done  with  gaol  associ- 
ation, and  its  miserable  succedaneum 
the  Silent  System  ;  would  that  the 
kingdom  had  done  with  them  too ! 
We  DOAst,  and  it  is  a  just  boaKt — that 
we  have  not  one  law  tor  the  rich,  and 
another  for  the  poor.  But  we  have 
one  punirihment  for  the  North,  aud 
another  for  the  South — one  for  the 
East,  and  another  for  the  West.  We 
punish  leniently  in  Newgate  the  very 
Muno  offence  which  we  visit  with 
Hcverity  at  Pcntonnlle.  And  that 
we  shall  continue  to  do  until  we  have 
uniformity  of  system,  aud  one  form 
of  penal  discipline  for  tlie  three  c:>un- 
tries.  What  shall  that  be  ? 
.  What  shall  that  be?  This  is  a 
question   which   every   man   is  now 

tutting  to  himself  and  to  his   neigh- 
our  :  and  it  is  a  question  which,  we 
.  are  bold  to  sav,  admits  of  but  one 
answer, — tlie  Se{iarate  System  ;  the 
•.  confinenieut  of   each  prsouer   in  a 
separatt*  aparimcnt,  in  which  ho  con 


'hokl  no  communication  whatever, 
either  by  sight  or  hearing,  with  any 
fellow-prisoner.  Thia  is  the  plan 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  com- 
mended itself  nearly  a  century  affo 
to  Howard,  and  still  more  distincHy 
to  Han  way;  which  was  exemplified  at 
Petworth,  Hoiaham,  and  Glouoetster, 
which  was  advocatCNd  in  England  by 
Bishop  Butler,  SirWilliam  Black^ne, 
Lord  Mansfield,  Dr.  Paley,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Archbishop 
Whately,LordJohnRua8ell,EarlGrey, 
Bir  James  Graham,  and  Sir  Geoige 
Grey ;  in  France  by  M.  de  Beaiimont,M. 
de  Tooqueville,  M.DeMetaLM.  Lucas; 
in  Belgium  by  M.  Ducpetiaux  ;  in 
Germany  by  Dr.  Julius,  and  other 
distinguished  jurists ;  in  Poland  by 
Count  Skarbek ;  in  Sweden  by  the 
King.  Before  its  general  adoption  in 
Europe  it  had  winged  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  was  so  exteiudyely 
and  successfully  adopted  in  the  United 
States  of  Amenoa,  that  its  revival  in 
England  soon  followed,  and  it  settled 
once  more  in  the  ,laiid  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth. 

It  was  in  the  year  1838  that  tlie 
Bev.  Whitworth    Rofisell    and    Mr. 
-Crawford  presented  to  Government, 
in  their  capacity  of  Inspectors  of  Pri- 
sons, the  elementary  principles  of  a 
sound    system    of    penal    discipline, 
which,  after  a  long  and  patient  re- 
search and  inquiry,  had  been  carefully 
elaborated  by  them.    Of  that  system 
the  isolation  0/  the  crbninalfrom  his 
fellovhprisoners  was  the  basis.  Under 
the  system  propounded  by  those  emi- 
nent prison  reformers,  the  solitude  of 
the  cell  was  alleviated  by  important 
moral  elementjs,  calculated  to  sustain 
the  mind,  and  to  promote  reforma- 
tion, while  the  punishment  remaine<l 
sufficiently  severe.     To  this  system 
they  gave  the  distinctive  name  (»f 
THE  Skparate  System  ;  and  they  re- 
commended the  erection  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan Prison,  both  as  a  model  and  iih  an 
ex})eriment  as  to  its  results.    Thus 
originated  the  Prison  at  Pentonviile. 
Ijord  John  RuHsell  was  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  first  gave  official  sanction  to  the 
propoHition.    At  the  time  of  the  ii»m- 
pletion  of  the  prixon,  Sir  James  (im- 
uam  ha<l  Huccetnled   to   the   aduiiniK- 
tration  of  that  tlepartment ;  and  the 
commissionent  noiiiiiuited  to  conduct 
the  experiment    included  statemueii 
and  pn:»fes(iioual  mcii  <  »f  gi-csit  vmluenee. 
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These  were,  the  late  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  then  Lord  President ;  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  of  Clii- 
chester,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr. 
Fermison,  Major  (now  Lieut-Col.) 
Jebb,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the  Rev. 
Whitworth  Russell.  It  was  impossible 
to  liave  formed  a  commission  more  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
On  the  22nd  December,  1842,  the  pri- 
son was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, who  were  to  undergo  there  a  con- 
finement of  eighteen  months,  and  then 
to  complete  the  term  of  their  sentence 
in  a  distant  clime. 

Pur  five  years  tliis  system  continued 
in  o|>eration,  without  any  important 
modification,  with  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  mind,  health,  and  monds  of 
the  prisoners  far  exceeding  what  its 
founders  had  ever  anticipated.  The 
Yearly  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  attest 
the  excellence  of  the  system  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms.  In  the 
Second  Report,  after  the  first  year's 
experience,  thev  say,  "  There  exists 
abundant  proof  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious unprovement  of  the  prisoners." 
In  their  Third  Report,  "  The  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  hist  year 
lias  fully  confirmed  tne  opinion  we 
before  expressed,  and  has  multiplied 
the  facts  upon  which  that  oinuion 
was  founded."  Tlie  Fourth  Report 
reiteratfs  the  same  conclusion : — 
"  The  experience  of  another  year, 
strengthened  by  the  higlily  gratifying 
account  which  we  have  receive<l  as 
regards  t!ie  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
who  have  been  sent  abroad,  both  (lur- 
ing the  voyaf^  and  sulisequent  to 
their  arrival  m  Australia,  has  more 
strongly  than  over  impresse<i  us  with 
the  value  of  this  corrective  and  refor- 
iiiatorv  Hvstem  of  prison  dixcipline." 
The  f'ifth  Report  rc|)eatR  the  fore- 
going statements,  and  containH  the 
folliiwiiig  remarkable  |tawiage  : — **  On 
rvvif-wiiig  theMe  opinions,  and  taking 
advantage  nf  the  exj>eri«'nceof  another 
yoar,  we  ftt- 1  wnrrantt:*!  in  ex|»reHt(ing 


our  firm  conviction,  that  the  moral 
results  of  the  discipline  have  been 
most  encouraging,  and  attended  with 
a  success  which ,  ice  beHevCf  is  tcithoiU 
parallel  in  the  history  of  prison  dis- 
cipline,'* Well,  the  reader  will  natu- 
rally say,  "  Have  you  any  more  Re- 
ports to  the  same  effect  ?"  Alas, ''  we 
now  must  change  those  notes  to  tra- 
gic." "  What,— has  the  system  broken 
down  7"  No ;  the  system  has  been 
subverted  !  Without  any  reason,  pub- 
licly and  ofticially  assigned  for  th^ 
chajige,  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Separate  System,  that  which  gave 
name  to  it,  that  which  gave  efficacy  to 
it,  that  which  wrought  effects  at  once 
so  encouraginff  and  so  marvellouB  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
which  drew  from  them  those  exprea- 
sions  of  satisfaction  and  admiration 
which  we  have  just  cited, — the  strict 
and  uninterrupted  isolation  of  each 
prisoner  was,  without  any  publicly 
assigned,  and,  we  venture  to  say, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  com- 
pletely subverted.  We  have  a  right 
to  demand,  and  we  do  now  solemnly 
demand,  an  explanation  of  this.  How 
came  it  to  pass  that  a  system  of  pri- 
son disciphne,  which  had  lieen  origi- 
nally devised  by  the  most  renowned 
philanthropists  that  ever  dignified 
liuman  nature ;  which  had  been  tried, 
and  marked  for  sterling,  by  the  most 
wary  and  })erspicacious  minds  that 
were  ever  turned  to  the  subject; 
which  had  won  by  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence the  approbation  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  ;  which  had  wrought 
effects  HO  \inparalleled,  that  it  would 
lie  the  bitterest  of  sarcasms  to  call 
upon  any  other  system  that  ever  waa 
constituted  by  man,  to  pro<luce  the 
like, — how  came  it  to  pass  that  tliat 
svstem  should  have  been  silentlv, 
and  we  blush  to  say  it,  hitherto  al- 
most without  remonstrance,*  bereft 
of  that  which  alone  gave  it  vitality 
and  effect — the  strict  separation  of 
])risouer  from  prisoner  I  In  addition 
to  this,  the  term  of  imprisonment  was 
reduced  from  eighteen  months  to 
twelve. 
In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to 


•  Not  i/A'%  without  remonstraDCc.  We  hore  now  bf Fore u  a tolnma  entitled,  "  lUtults 
of  the  Svst<-in  of  Sepitrmte  Confinrment,  u  adminutrred  at  the  Pentonrille  I'rison  ;*'  by  the 
Ker.  Julin  T.  Bnrt,  Chaplain  of  the  Kew  Prison  at  Binninghaxn,  who  wm  for  nearly  twelra 
Trwt  Auistaot  Chaplain  at  PentwriDe,  in  which  he  indignantly  deiiMBCtt  iht  tuwanvitaUt 
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who  the  pttfiies  were  who  made  the 
representation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  upon  which  he,  of  course,  felt 
constrained  to  act,  we  turn  from  pei^ 
sons  to  things  ;  and  taking  into  oar 
hands  the  published  representation  of 
Mr.  Burt,  the  late  assistant  chaplain, 
we  venture  to  ask  a  few  brief  ques- 
tions, which  will  bring  this  matter  to 
a  speedy  issue. 

And  first  we  ask,  Was  the  original 
ajrstem  in  fault  on  the  score  of  im- 
paired mental  sanity?  That  cannot 
be ;  for,  turning  to  ^p.  110,  111,  we 
find  tluit  f/MLe  during  three  years 
under  the  new  System  Uie  number  of 
eases  of  insanity  was  16.  the  number 
which  had  ooeittred  unaer  the  prece- 
ding four  years,  while  the  original 
eysUm  was  in  full  operation,  was  only 
3— even  if  the  first  year,  (1843),  be  in- 
cluded ;  the  numb^  is  6  cases  in  five 
years  under  the  original  system, 
ittainst  16  cases  in  three  years  under 
the  new  one.  This  speaks  trumpet* 
tongued  against  the  alteration  of  the 
system. 

Seeondly,  we  ask.  Was  the  original 
system  in  fault  on  tne  score  of  physi- 
od  health  7  Turn  we  now  to  p.  IdO ; 
there  we  find  that  while  m  five 
years  the  proportion  of  deaths  an- 
nually occurring  in  1,000  was  6*16 
under  the  ori^riiud  system,  it  was  no 
less  than  7*5  m  the  three  years  under 
the  altered  system. 

Thirdly,  weadL,Was  this  alteration 
of  the  discipline  called  for  by  the 
nunral  results  under  the  original  sys- 
tem ?  Once  more  let  us  turn  to  Mr. 
Burf  s  book,  p.  61,  where  we  find  that, 
whereas,  in  1844,  under  the  original 
qrstem,  the  number  of  punishments 
for  offences  against  the  prison  reffula- 
tions  was  82,  on  an  average  daily 
number  of  466  prisoners,  the  uumbcnr 
of  such  punishments  in  1850,  under 
the  altered  system,  on  an  average 
daily  number  of  499  prisoners,  was  no 
fewer  than  310 ! 

Now  upon  these  facte  we  base  this 
plain  question — if  there  had  been  at 
the  first  a  ground  for  an  alteration  of 
the  originid  system,  what  excuse  can 
be  alleged  for  not  instantly  returning 
to  that  system  which  has  been  de- 
parted from  with  such  disastrous  con- 
seouences  ? 

There  is  evidence  in  the  volume  to 
which  we  have  been  referring,  that 
fisttaftli  abiding  ref onMtkm  capiiol 


be  produced  by  the  meand  now  in 
operation  at  Pentonville,  which 
falsely  arrogates  the  title  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Svstem.  And  this  startling 
truth  Mr.  Burt  has  established  l^ 
arguments  so  irrefutable,  and  facts  so 
overwhelming,  that  no  sophistry  can 
evade  the  one,  no  effrontery  contro> 
vert  the  other.  With  reasonings  and 
testimonies  of  equal  cogency  has  he 
proved  not  only  the  fitMss,  but  the 
exehttive  adaptation,  of  the  original 
System  of  Separate  Confinement  to  the 
case  of  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  provided  that  that 
System  is  maintained  and  adminia- 
t^«d  in  all  its  integrity,  with  the 
safeguards  and  appliMices,  the  tuUth 
dnemenU  and  adjuncts,  which  render 
it  at  once  safe,  reforming,  and  deter> 
ring.  After  the  convicts  had  under- 
gone eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
&ey  were  sent  abroad,  without  any 
interval  of  detenticm.  in  November, 
1844,  the  first  draugh^  consisting  of 
345  misoners,  was  despatched  for 
Pmi  r hilipjon  board  the  Sir  (hora§ 
Seymour,  We  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  fate  and  fortune  of  tnat  body  of 
exiles.  We  watched  their  conduct  at 
parting,  we  followed  them  with 
anxious  emotions  in  their  voyage,  and 
we  awaited  with  eager  expectation 
the  first  tidings  of  their  arrival  at 
their  new  home.  A  touching  cir- 
cumstance, not,  we  believe,  generally 
known,  impresses  the  periodof  their 
departure  upon  our  recollection.  A 
da^  or  two  before  they  quitted  the 
pnson.  a  sheet  of  paper  was  placed 
m  eacn  convict's  hands,  upon  which 
he  was  requested  to  wnte,  if  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  his  opinions 
and  feelings  respecting  the  discipline 
generally,  and  the  m<Kle  in  which  it 
had  been  administered.  Asaent  to 
this  proposition  was  optional ;  but  it 
Was  almost  universally  complied 
with.  A  very  few  sent  in  no  returns ; 
but  they  expressly  assignoi,  as  a  rea- 
son for  n<m-compliance,  not  any  re- 
pugnance on  their  part,  but  a  sort  of 
nervous  difiidence  as  to  their  ability 
to  express  themselves,  whichthey  found 
it  impossible  to  overcome.  VkTe  had 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  all  those 
papers  ;  and,  making  allowance  for 
the  endless  diversities  of  character 
that  must  be  found  in  all  prisons^ 
and  casting  aside,  as  of  no  acopunii 
some  of  ttie  pApers,  over  which  1^ 
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pai-ado  of  religious  sentiment — a  too 
thin  veil  of  hypocriay''^ — had  been 
thrown,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  we  have  seldom  I'ead  a  collection 
of  letters  that  affected  us  more 
f  deeply  or  more  permanently.  One  of 
them,  especially,  won  for  its  writer 
our  unfeigned  sympathy.  It  was  the 
production  of  a  poor,  unlettered, 
friendless  youth,  who  unaffectedly 
acknowledged  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  his  imprisonment  led  to  his 
repentance,  to  nis  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, and  to  his  joyful  anticipation 
of  a  future  state.  All  this  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  earnest,  so  artless, 
and  so  self-abasing,  that  we  can  truly 
Bay  his  simple  letter  was  wet  with  the 
tears  of  nearly  every  one  that  read  it. 
Will  any  one  now  tell  us  that  a  prison 
system  that  can  produce  such  fruits  as 
this — and  surely  this  was  not  a  solitary 
case — is  not  deserving  of  the  support 
of  a  Christian  kinmlpm  ?  If  this 
one  fact  be  true  (and  there  are  living 
witnesses  of  it),  how  shall  we  excuse 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  employ  all  the 
influence  we  severally  possess  to 
cause  such  a  system  to  be  made  uni- 
versal ? 

Look,  now,  at  the  behaviour    of 
those  prisoners  on  their  voyage.     "  It 

S'ves  me  the  gi-eatest  pleasure,"  says 
r.  Hampton,  the  Surgeon  Superin- 
tendent* of  the  Sir  George  Seymour, 
**to  express  my  admiration  of  the 
praiseworthy  manner  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  behaving.  ....  They 
are  superior  to  any  prisoners  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  never  witnessed  any- 
tliing  to  equal  the  uniform,  orderly 
ffood  conduct  of  the  prisoners  on 
board  the  Sir  George  Seymour" 
Mark,  now,  their  behaviour  aner  tliey 
had  arrived  at  their  destination. 
Here  are  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of  by  the  committee  of  the 
(ieelong  Emigration  Society:  "The 
men  by  the  Sir  George  Seymour  have 
been  generally  unexceptionable  in  their 
conduct,  and  respectful  in  their  de- 
meanour, and  have  been  found  useful 
and     efficient       workmen."       This 


was  not  the  testimony  of  a  de- 
pressed colony,  eager  to  obtain 
ches^  labour,  and  regardless  of  the 
•moral  character  of  the  labourer.  In 
the  resolutions  quoted,  the  Society 
exprei^y  stipulate,  that  if  future 
"  exiles"  were  to  be  consigned  to  the 
•colony,  they  "  should  be  equally  re^ 
formed  and  respectable  with  thoae 
already  sent."  Upon  this  condition^ 
they  state  it  to  be  their  inu^ession 
^'that  twelve  hundred  additional 
exiles  would  find  remunerative  em- 
plo3rment  annually  in  thai  district 
alone."  Such  were  the  fortunee, 
such  the  prospects,  of  ouroonvicta  in 
the  colonies,  while  the  Separate 
System  was  administered  at  Penton- 
viUe  in  its  int^^ty.  What  is  that 
prospect  now,  since  the  Sjystem  has 
been  changed?  The  colonies  are 
closed  against  them  !  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  those  by  whom  that  prosr 
pect  has  been  blighted  ?  There  is 
•ground  here  for  a  searching  investisa- 
tion  into  the  reasons  for  wMchthiscua- 
astrous  change  has  been  made,  and  by 
which  it  is  still  sought  to  justify  it. 
To  sport  with  an  institution  involving 
interests  so  momentous,  is  like  toying 
with  a  thunderbolt.  Sure  we  are 
•that  they  who  could  wantonly  mar 
such  an  instrument  as  this,  desimed 
and  fitted  to  punisli  crime  aM  to 
reclaim  it,  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
principle  upon  wliich  it  is  founded, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  upon 
which  it  seeks  to  operate.  Human 
•nature,  even  in  its  lowest  debasement, 
is  much  too  fine  a  thing  to  be  bullied 
into  goodness.  If  we  treat  man  as  a 
brute,  a  brute  we  shall  make  him, 
and  a  brute  we  shall  leave  him. 
Criminal  and  dangerous  as  he  may  be, 
he  yet  bears  within  his  bosom  springs 
that  may  yet  be  touched,  and  feelings 
that  may  be  wrought  upon : 

'*  Man  is  a  being  holding  lai^  disconne ; 
Looking  before  and  after:"-. 

And  fearful  is  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  that  man,  or  that  nation, 
which,  having  found  a  medicine  that 
can  heal  his  distemper,  shatters  the 


*  We  Are  bound  to  say  here,  and  the  friends  pf  an  edacntion  merely  aoculur  arc  welcome 
^0  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  papers  that  pleased  us  least  were  those  that  were  writteu  bj 
prisoners  who  had  receivf^  a  superior  education. 

-  This  gentleman  is  now  Compiroller-Geoera]  of  thf  Convict  IVpartment  in  V«n  I>ieiMiv*« 
T^ind. 
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•vase  that  holds  it.  '  Wc  Dolemnly 
protest,  in  the  fiice  of  our  country 
and  of  Christendom,  that  we  believe 
the  system  of  Cellular  Separation  to 
be  the  only  one  that  can  enable  a 
Christian  state  to  dischaive  ona  of  the 
most  imperative  of  its  obligations — 
that  which  it  owes  to  those  of  its 
members  who  are  at  once  the  most 
friendless,  the  most  pitiable,  and  the 
most  depided. 

To  take  such  persons  as  these  out  of 
Separate  confinement  before  the  sys^ 
tern  can  work  upon  them  any  endur- 
ing  hen^ty  and  then  to  send  them  to 
associated  labour  at  the  Public  works 
for  a  lengthened  period,  where  they 
4o  and  must  sustain  both  physical 
and  moral  injury,  is  a  proceeding 
which — we  would  rather  our  readers 
should  characterize  than  we. 

We  earnestly  direct  attention  to 
Mr.  Burt's  volume.  It  evinces  a  far 
deeper  insight  into  the  great  question 
of  prison  improvement  than  any 
other  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
which  must  satisfy  every  reader  that 
in  him  the  prisoner  has  found  an 
ardent  and  judicious  friend,  and  the 
state  a  faithful  servant.  Some  parts 
of  his  work  we  have  read  with  uneasy 
seaafllions ;  we  seemed,  as  we  perused 
it,  t6  stumble  upon  one  or  two  pas- 
saffes  in  which  he  closely  vei^ges  upon 
a  hesitancy  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  some  of  the  published  reports. 
Can  our  suspicion  be  correct  ? 

We  find  from  the  prison  statistics 
fuiiiiHhed  by  Mr.  Burt,  that  the  cost 
of  a  prison,  properly  constructed  and 


maniiged  on  the  Separate  System  is 
less  than  that  of  one  on  any  other. 
This  fact  we  commend  to  the  notice 
of  our  economists.  We  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  that  system  will  be 
the  most  economical,  from  which, 
while  it  properly  pursues  its  Ijegiti- 
mate  aim,  aU  thoughts  of  economy 
are  excluded.  Give  us  the  best  sys- 
tem, and  you  give  us  the  cheapest 
too. 

.  But  indeed  we  have  higher  views, 
more  elevated  motives,  and  more 
solemn  duties,  in  the  presence  of 
which  all  minor  considerations  seem 
trivial  toys.  When  those  sacred 
words  were  uttered-  "  In  prison,  and 
ye  came  unto  MB,"  a  light  from  hea- 
ven darted  into  the  gloomiest  reoesseiB 
of  the  dimgeon  ;  the  prostrate  captive 
stood  erect,  with  a  brow  uplifted  to 
the  skies,  and  invested  with  a  dignity 
which  the  loftiest  of  earthly  thrones 
could  not  have  nven  him ;  and  from 
that  hour  he  stands  before  men  and 
angels,  along  with  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  the  commissioned  representar 
tive  of  Him  who,  while  on  earth,  was 
the  object  of  the  care  and  sympathy 
of  Hisfollowers.  That  high  privilege 
the  prisoner  holds  ;  that  privilege  he 
will  continue  to  hold  till  the  houi* 
arrives  when  He,  who  insued  His 
mandate,  will  return  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  ask  each  of  us  how  we  have 
observed  it  If  once  the  task  of 
reforming  our  prison  system  be  under- 
taken ujx>n  Christian  motives,  and 
conducted  upon  (/iiristian  principles, 
the  areaX  and  merciful  work  is  ac- 
compUshed  I 


DANIEL   DE  FOB. 


Few  lives  have  been  more  active,  and 
more  fruitful  of  results  than  was 
tliat  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  He  was  a 
hero  from  the  day  he  left  school  at 
Newington,  till  he  died  full  of  yearn 
and  worn  by  poverty.  But  he  had 
to  share  the  fate  that  many  not  less 
noble  men  had  exfierienceid  before 
and  have  toiled  under  since  his  time. 
His-  heroism  was  misunderstood.  His 
•moral  constitution,  like  his  wit,  was 
•beyond  his  era,  and  he  was  doomed 
to  undergo  the  ill  as  well  as  the  cood 
of  that  fortune.  Enemies  hat^  nim, 
.ind  friends  mistrusteil  him.      In  his 


life  he  without  doubt  knew  many 
who  admiretl  him,  like  honest  Dun- 
ton,  for  his  honesty,  his  subtlety,  his 
daring,  an<l  his  perseverance,  but 
very  few  were  the  educatetl  men  who 
sincei^ly  wished  him  well.  He  has 
l)een  deatl  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  has  now  plenty  of  defen- 
der8,--Hazlitt,Lamb,For8ter!  What 
living  (much  more  dead)  man  can 
want  more  applauders  \  We  may 
wonder  if,  in  tne  unknown  land,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  thinking  how  he 
has  be«i  righted.  Perhaps  he  looks  on 
and  says,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so  J" 
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or  mftyl)€  he  mutters,   '*  a  pity  these 

1)le:tsiint  comiilimenta  did  not  come  a 
lundred  ana  fifty  years  Booner — at 
Guiltlhali  and  8t.  Jauu>H*s/* 

iMniel  De  Foe  was  bom  in  1661, 
in  the  jtarish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
^ratc.  His  grandfather  was  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman  at  Klton,  rich  enough 
to  keep  hounds.  His  futher  carried 
on  the  degrading  vocation  of  a 
butclior.  So  did  Wolsey*fl  father. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  asks  how  this  comes, 
whether  there  may  not  be  something 
in  the  suet.  Tlie  butcher,  however, 
did  )iis  utmost  to  be  a  gooil  man ; 
he  wiis  a  rigid  dissenter,  and  died 
rich. 

Daniel  was  early  indoctrinated 
into  the  religious  nrinciides  of  his 
|>arents,  by  the  presbytenan  Dr.  An- 
nenley,  the  ejected  parson  of  (Jripple- 
gHte/  It  was  A  common  thing  in 
that  age  for  clergymen  to  relinquish 
their  l>enefices  rather  than  act  against 
conscience,  and  tlieir  doing  so  was 
hold  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  now 
such  a  divine  is  a  rarity,  and  news- 
pa|)er8  enlanse  on  him  as  a  miracle  of 

1>robity.  This  good  doctor  inspire<l 
lis  pupil  with  no  little  fervour  for 
the  grwpel.  A  panic  spread  amongst 
C.Tod-f earing  nonconformists  that  tiie 
arm  of  the  law  would  strip  them  of 
their  bililes ;  so  forthwitn,  all  the 
country  over,  there  were  simple  fami- 
lies hard  at  work  making  i^opies  of 
the  scriptures,  ho  that  if  the  printed 
word  Hhoiild  Im  taken  from  them, 
they  might  still  have  the  blessed 
liooks  in  manuscript.  IJttle  Dan, 
thi'n  fpiitc  a  (.-hilit,  copieil  out  the 
wht)Ie  «»f  the  Pontat«uch,  an<l  then — 
stuck  fjL^t.  PiK-tr  little  Ihui !  Can- 
nut  4»iH*  s«H»  at  thiii  day  Iuh  inked  fin- 
ger-nail  h,  and  iinugine  how  hin  wee 
}i:uid.s  aohf<l  \  IVrhaiw,  moreover, 
whfn  the  vuiHig  si'rilH'  Htop|)ed,  ancl 
Niid  he  vould  /*o/  g<i  on  further,  Pas- 
ter Annesley  reproved  him  and  calleil 
him  Itil'ttr'.inn  / 

At  f'lurtcrn  veam  of  age,  Daniel* 
De  Fi.M*  (or  tuf  as  he  was  then 
oalh^I  \  i-nten-d  the  f»nce  famous  dis- 
sent ing  at-adeniy  at  Newington  ;  aiul 
after  four  vear*'  Htudv  left  that  nur- 
hery,  liy  no  means  a  gotnl  eluHsic — 
which  of  ooiirH'  he  would  havtf  lieen 
liad  he  U'fn  e^lucated  at  Oxford. 

At  twenty-one  yean,  he  dippe<lhis 
i>en  in  the  ink,  and  sat  down  to  do 
iiattle.  The  title  of  his  book  ran, 
*' Speculum  Crape-gownorum ;  or,  a 


Jjooking-glass  for  the  young  Acade- 
mieks,  new  fr)yled,  &c.  By  a  guide 
to  the  Infenor  (^*lergie.  I>ondoii : 
1082."  Roger  L*Rstrange,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Guirle  to  the  In- 
ferior  Clei^,"  was  <leeply  oblige<l 
by  the  attention.  "  Oh,  pray,  don't 
mention  it,"  Daniel  replied,  ''one 
good  turn  deserves  another." 

This  was  in  1682.  Richard  Steele 
and  Addisf»n  were  respectively  about 
eleven  and  ten  years  of  age. 

In  1685,  Cliarles  II.  died.  By  thif 
event  De  Foe  was  doulitless  not  a 
little  affected.  A  clear-headed,  saga- 
cious young  man,  of  pure  manners, 
and  enthusiastic  for  religious  liberty, 
wns  one  likely  to  cherish  a  lively  lu- 
fection  for  a  ])erjure<l  rou6.  Doubt- 
less when  he  read  Mrs.  Behn^s  elesy 
on  the  sainteil  Oiarles,  he  formed  a 
due  estimate  of  its  merits. 

'Tis  June,  1685.  King  James  and 
non-resistance  have  scarcely  been 
preached  up  in  the  London  pulpits, 
wlien  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  lauds 
at  Lyme  in  Dorsetsliire.  In  tlie 
Duke's  army  is  Daniel  Foe.  Any- 
thing to  knock  down  the  enemies  of 
religious  liberty. 

That  contest  ended  in  favour  of 
the  worse  side  ;  and  the  land  waa 
chastenefi  and  corrected   for  its  im- 

J)iety,  ))y  its  divinely  apixiinted  ruler. 
Daniel  Foe  escaped  to  tne  Continent. 
Where  lie  went,  one  cannot  exactly 
say.      But  he  was,  ere  he  died,  what 
was  accounted  in  those  times  a  verr 
travelled  man,  l«ing  familiar  witli 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain.      On 
returning  from  foreign  lands,  which 
he  did  after  an  alMence  of  not  many 
months,  he  either  commenced  or  re- 
stuneil  burtinetis  as  a  hose-factor,  in 
Fn'eman's-court,  C'ondiill,  His  politi- 
cal enemies  deemeti  this  a  highly  con- 
temptible  proceeiling.       What,   sell 
stoi.'Kings  belli nti  a  counter  I      Pope 
and  (4ay  shudtiereil  at  the  thought ; 
Swift,     who  had  never  occupied  a 
]>o8ition  lower  than  that  of  a  menial  in 
a  great  man's  house,  gave  a  grin  of 
contempt  ;    and  a  pack  of  ignorant 
rt»gues,   who    tried    to    cover  their 
moral  turjiitudc  under  the  name  of 
literature,  and  who  had  not  among 
them  a  decent  iMiir  of  stockings,  wrote 
ungrammatical  duggrel  on  the  hoae- 
fa<*t(»r  s  degnulation.      De  Foe,  pro- 
bably only  out  of  pure  mischief  and 
just  to  give   his  pursuers  the  slip  for 
a  f«w  seconds,  replie<l,  '*  But,  I  aont 
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sell  stockings.  You're  in  the  wrong, 
gentlemen  ;  I  am  not  so  base  a  thing 
as  a  retail  dealer,  but  a  negociator 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
small  merchant.**  '*  Just  hearken  to 
him,**  exclaimed  the  gentlemen  who 
a  day  before  had  said  anybody  ought 
to  blush  to  deal  in  stockings,  £c., 
"  just  hearken  to  him  !  The  man  is 
asnamed  of  his  calling."  It  was  also 
about  this  time  De  Foe  put  the  orefix 
of  De  before  his  name.  What  lea  him 
to  do  so  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
Probably  he  fancied  De  made  Foe 
sound  prettier.  This  step  aflain 
brought  on  him  a  vast  amount  of  ri- 
dicule ;  althougli  it  was  then  the  cus* 
torn  for  ffentlemen  to  alter  the  spel- 
ling of  their  names,  to  put  in  an  a  or 
take  it  out,  just  as  the  whim  took 
them.  We  could  point  to  many  un- 
affected and  honourable  ffentlemen  of 
that  time,  who  changed  from  one 
mode  of  spelling  their  names  to 
another^  much  in  the  same  wa^  as 
they  might  take  a  new  wine  into 
favour  for  habitual  drinking. 

In  1688,  he  becomes  a  Bveryman 
of  Ijondon. 

In  1688  also,  other  events,  almost 
as  important,  take^  place.  William 
the  Ttiird  lands,  and  James,  king  of 
England,  jure  divinOj  runs  away. 
The  young  London  trader  was  up 
again.  Cm  to  the  death  for  freedom 
of  thought !  He  was  one  of  those 
who  guarded  William  at  Henley,  and 
in  1689  he  rode  amongst  the  ffuard 
of  honour  who  surrounded  Wuliam 
and  Mary  when  they  paid  a  visit  to 
the  citv.  The  great  William  had  a 
cordial  admiration  for  his  sagacious, 
active,  and  truly  noble  subject.  The 
hose-factor  participated  largely  in  the 
secret  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and 
was  honoured  with  employment  on 
more  than  one  important  service. 

Just  about,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution,  Defoe  resided  at 
Tooting,  where  he  was  surrounded 
with  thesigns  of  prosperity,  and  more- 
over kept  his  coach.  At  Tooting 
he  exerted  himself  successfully  to 
Ining  the  dissenters  of  the  place  into 
a  reffular  conffregation.  At  this 
|>eriod  of  his  lire  he  was  involved  in 
commercial  ai&irs — as  a  city-man  on 
Cbmhill,  as  a  Spanish  merchant  (or 
peddlar,  as  his  opponents  iugsested), 
and  as  a  lai^  proprietor  in  Uie  tile* 
kiln  and  brick-kiln  works  at  Tilbury, 
fiwwL  Hie  exact  points  of  iime  when 


he  entered  into  thiie  two  latter 
speculations  cannot  be  fixed. 

Severe  reverses  in  business  soon 
befel  him — ^from  what  cause  it  cannot 
be  said,  but  certainly  not  firom  want 
of  industry  on  his  part.  In  1682,  ha 
failed  ;  and  retired  to  Bristol  to  be 
for  a  while  out  of  the  way  of  his 
creditors.  It  is  by  the  worla's  treats 
ment  of  a  man  when  in  adversity  that 
we  best  see  some  features  of  his  (^a* 
racter.  Creditors  neither  are  nor 
ever  have  been  a  very  merciful  class 
of  men  ;  but  Defoe's,  so  high  a  sense 
had  they  of  his  honour,  took  his  per* 
soual  security  for  the  amount  of  com- 
position on  his  debts.  But  being 
UgaUy  freed  from  liabilities  was  wiw 
Defoe  very  difftuient  f rom  beinjyf  me- 
raUif  liberated.  A  large  portion  of 
his  laborious  existence  was  devoted 
to  discharging  debts  from  which  his 
comnosition  had  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
absolved  him.  No  less  a  sum  than 
j£l  2.000.  earned  by  continued  labouTi 
did  ne  tnus  pay  away. 

From  1695  to  1699  he  had  the  poat 
ofacoountant  to  the  oommissiQiiera 
of  the  fflass  duty. 

In  the  January  of  1701,  appear84 
one  of  his  most  famous  productionSi 
''  Hie  True-bom  EngUshman,'*  a  sa* 
tire  of  the  first  order  of  merit.    Rug- 

§ed  the  verse  is  without  doubt,  but 
lie  language  is  as  manly  as  the  sent!-* 
ment,  and  the  sarcasm  is  sharp  as  a 
needle,  pierces  to  the  marrowi  and 
then  bums  like  caustic 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two  first 
lines  of  a  poem  will  usually  show 
whether  it  is  worth  reading.  Hie 
two  first  of  <'  The  Tme-bora  fiuglish- 
man,"  are 

Whererer  God  erects  t  hoaae  of  prajery 
The  deTil  alwajt  builds  t  dispel  there. 


Let  the  reader  continue.— or  rather, 
wi^  the  poem  before  nim,  let  him 
discontinue  reading  if  he  can.  Many 
couplets  will  cling  to  the  least  teiia« 
"cious  memory  ; — such  as 

Great  fiunlliei  of  jesterdsy  we  sbotr. 
And  lords  whose    perents  were,  the  Lord 
knows  who. 

The  poem  sold  rapidly.  The  au- 
thor published  nine  editions,  and  it 
was  Lsiued  to  the  world  twelve  times 
without  his  concurrence.  Of  the 
cheaper  numbers  80,000  were  sold. 
yngMihWHH>  laii?i«d«  and  wit^i  fair 
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pracc  ackiioAvleilgetl  the  tnith  of  Die 
lesHon,  that  their  national  extraction 
instead  of  being  vurCf  wa.s  obscure 
and  confused  in  the  extreme.  Never 
again  were  Dutchmen  Hneered  at 
for  not  being  true-bom  Englishmen. 

In  March,   1702,  the  great  King 
William  died.     Times  were  now  to 
change.     Intolerant  churchmen  were 
to  gain  a  passing  ascendancy,  and 
conscientious  dissenters  were  to  be 
persecuted.     At    this    crisis    Defoe 
sent  forth  his  most  notorious,  and,  per- 
haps, his  most  brilliant  jwlitical  pam- 
phlet—the "  Shortest  Way  ^^-ith  the 
Dissenters ;  a  Proposal   for  the   e»- 
tabli^lmient  of  the  church.     London : 
1702."    Those  who  have  studied  the 
jwwers  of  irony  displayed  in  this  and 
other  similar  ^Titings  of  Defoe,  Mill 
not,  however  much  they  continue  to 
admire  Gulliver's  Travels,  be  inclined 
to  rate  the  Dean's  irony  as  pre-eminent 
for  originality.    But  irony  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  to  use.     Wliat  with 
fools  who  cannoty  and  nmies  who 
vUl  not  understand,  it  too  frequently 
tv'ounds  him  who  'vvields  it  not  less 
than  those  against  whom  it  is  em- 
ployed.    "  But  consider,  my  deai*  lad, 
that  fools  cannot  distinguish  this, — 
iind  that  knaves  will  not,"  said  Eu- 
genius  to  Yorick.    Sound  churchmen 
were  delighted  with  the  biirbarous 
proj)osids,   found    in    "the   shortest 
w»ay,"  for  the  treatment  of  non-con- 
formists ;  grave  clei^-men  said  the 
book  ought  to  be  bound   with  the 
sacred    Scriptures.      The    dissenters 
were  not  less  affected — but  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  :  in  the  anon^'mous  author 
of  the  tiTict  they  saw  only  a  blood- 
thirstv  foe.     At  last  the  secret  was 
discovered  ; — the    churchmen    were 
furious  at  the  blow  they  had  received, 
so  deeply  humiliating  to    them   as 
Cliristians  and  people  of  intelligence ; 
the  dissenters  were  far  from  being 
pleased — they  could  not  foi^ve  their 
advocate  the  possession  of  talents  so 
Kujwrior  to  their  own  ;  and  they  never 
<:c«ised  to  remember  with  bitterness 
the   ridicule  they   luul   incurred   by 
being    hoaxed    bf/  their    own    hoax. 
But  though  the  churchmen  were  the 
laugh ingHtoek  of  ail  but  their  oytii 

JKirtiziins,  they  were  powerful,  and 
ind  the  means  of  vengeance  in  their 
hands.  Let  us  reaci  the  London 
iiazetU*,  Jan.  10th,  1702-3  :— 

**  >Vbcrea8  Daniel  De  Foe,  ilitf  XH  ^oo«, 


is  rh.irgeil  with  tnrltinii;  a  scanjalons  and 
seditious  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dinenten  ;**  he  is  »  middle- 
sized,  spare-nuin,  about  forty  yean  oM,  of  » 
bruwn  complexion,  and  dark  brown-cdoored 
hair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  a 
sharp  chin,  grey  ejcs,  and  a  laxg^  mole  near 
his  mouth ;  was  bom  in  London,  and  for 
manr  vcnrs  was  a  hosc-fbctor,  in  Freeman's, 
yard,  in  Corn-hill,  and  now  is  owner  of  the 
brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbaiy  Fort, 
in  Essex :  whoever  sliall  discorer  the  nid 
Daniel  Do  Foe  to  one  of  her  Migcaty's  priii- 
clpal  secretaries  of  state,  or  any  of  her  Ua- 
jesty's  justices  of  the  peaee,  so  as  b*  nay  be 
apprehended,  shall  hare  a  nwcid  cf  HtLj 
pounds,  which  her  Majesty  has  onlersd  im- 
medbtely  to  bo  paid  on  socli  dliuofifj.'* 

Defoe  having  disappeared  from  the 
stomi,  the  bookseller  and  priuter 
were  taken  into  custody.  On  this, 
the  author  surrendered  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Oa 
February  24th,  1703,  he  was  indicted 
for  Uheiling  the  Tory  party ^  and  htf 
was  tried  at  the  Old  fiailey  in  the 
following  July  ;  he  M-as  found  guilty. 
and  the  sentence  was,  that  he  shmild 
pay  200  marks  to  the  Queen ;  stand 
three  times  in  the  pillory  ;  be  impri* 
soned  during  the  Queen's  pleasure; 
and  find  sureties  for  his  good  oehavionr 
for  seven  years. 

It  may  not  be  omitted,  moreover, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  Fefaniaiy 
25th,  1702-3,  resolved  with  regard  to 
"The  Shortest  Way,"  "that  this  book, 
being  full  of  false  and  scandalous 
reflections  on  this  parliament,  and 
tending  to  promote  se<lition,  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  haig- 
man,  to-morrow,  in  New  Palace-yard?* 
Poor  book  !  Poor  honourable  mem- 
bers !  They  little  thought  what  was 
the  principal  thing  that  hre  destroyed ! 

I«t  us  now  read  the  LondonOfUtHU^ 
No.  3,936,  Thursday,  July  S9th,  to 
Monday,  August  2nd,  1703 : — "  Lcm- 
don,  July  31st.  On  the  ^Hh  instant^ 
Daniel  Foe,  alias,  De  Foe,  stood  in 
the  pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  Corn-hill,  as  he  did  yesterday  near 
the  cr>nduit  in  Cheapside,  and  tins 
day  at  Temj>le-bar,"  &c.,  &c.  But  to 
the  ^rreat  mortification  of  enthusiastic 
adinli*erH  of  religious  intolerance,  the 
mob  did  not  ainioy  this  hose^factor 
when  ex)x)seil  in  the  pillory,  but  ck)»* 
ing  round  him  protected  him  from 
all  annoyance,  sang  his  sonss  in  com- 
pliment* to  him,  drank  lus  health, 
and  ])elte<l  him — not  with  rotten  egg>y 
but  with  ilowera    Ilcallyaud  ti^i. 
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tlie  House  bf  Comuiou^,  aiid  all  the 
bigoted  eccIesiasticB  of  the  kingdom, 
were  the  ones  pilloried,  and  not  the 
couragoons  writer.  Pope  wrote  in 
the  Donciad : — 

**  EvIeM  on  high  stood  onabaahed  De  Foe.** 

• 

^  Bui  the  poet  lived  to  repent  tlie 
Hue,  and  to  learn  (to  use  the  happy 
words  of  an  eminent  author)  that  in 
attempting  to  murder  he  had.  com- 
mitted smcide.  Swift  named  Deioe 
as  *'the  fellow  that  was  pilloried: 
I  forget  his  name  :*'  but  a  cruel  punish- 
ment was  in  store  for  that  selfish, 
bad,  dishonest  roan.  The  martyr 
himself  wrote,  while  in  Newgate,  an 
ode  to  the  pillory,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing lines  :-^     ' 

Hail !  liiVogljphick  state  machioc, 

Condemned  to  pniii«h  fancj  in  : 

Men,  that  are  men,  can  in  thee  feci  no  pain, 

And  all  thy  insignificance  disdain. 

Contempt,  that  &Iae  new  word  for  shame. 

Is  without  crime  an  empty  name-— 

A  shadow  to  amuse  mankind, 

But  never  fnghts  the  wise  or  well-fixed  mind : 

Virtue  dcMHses  human  scoin 

And  scaiilala  innocence  adcni* 

This  trial  stripped  Defoe  of  j^,500. 
again  reducing  mm,  with  a  wife  ana 
family,  to  penury.  But  while  in  pri- 
son he  worlced  hard.  The  greater  liie 
difficulties  around  him,  the  greater 
became  the  man.  He  commenced  his 
newspaper,  "  the  Review y^  the  parent 
of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  Rambler. 
At-  first  it  only  came  out  twice  a 
week  ;  but  soon  an  additional  weekly 
number  wasadded.  Of  this  periodical, 
Defoe  was  the  sole  wr.ter.  In  prison 
and  out  of  prison,  in  sickness  and 
health,  he  supplied  the  papers :  an 
unparalleled  instance  of  industry ! 
But  this  was  only  a  portion,  and  a 
small  one,  of  his  toil.  Besides  *'  the 
Review^  which  lasted  for  thirteen 
years,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  separate  works — poems, 
novels,  political  eraays,  histories,  and 
expositions  of  moral  questions — un- 

Questionably  came  from  his  pen  ;  and 
fty-two  more  are,  with  sufficient 
reason,  attributed  to  him.  But  a 
ohftoge  in  his  lot  is  at  hand. 

In  17(>4,  he  is  released  from  prison 
by  the  influence  of  Harley. 
.  In  170.5,  he  is  sent  abroad  by  Har- 
ley on  a  secret  mission. 
:  In  1706,  ho  makes  the  first  of  a 


series  of  visits  to  Scotland,  to  ni^;oci- 
ate  and  forward  the  Union  ;  in  bring- 
ing about  which  admirable  measure 
he  was  mainly  instrumental. 

In  1708,  he  entered  Godolphiii's 
service — that  is,  he  remained  in  the 
Queen's,  with  Harley's  warm  ap- 
proval. 

Again  he  is  indicted  for  writings,, 
the  only  fault  of  which  was,  tJiat 
they  were  addressed  to  blodcheads 
and  dishonest  men.  Again  he  has 
to  pay  dear  for  his  indulgence  iii 
irony.  He  is  fined  £800  and  thrown 
into  Newgate.  But  after  a  few 
months'  confinement,  he  is  released^ 
November,  1713. 

In  July,  1714,  Anne  dies ;  and 
with  her  death,  a  pension  Defoe  had 
i*eceived  for  his  services  in  Scotland 
ceases. 

In  17 15,  Defoe  retired  from  political 
life,  and  took  his  farewell  to  party-' 
strife  in  ''  an  Appeal  to  honour  and 
justice,  though  it  be  of  his  worst 
enemies^  By  Daniel  Dc  Foe.  Being 
a  true  account  of  his  conduct  in  publio 
affairs.  London,  1715."  While  he 
wa«  employed  in  revising  the  work|* 
he  was  struck'with  apoplexy. 

But  soon  the  lion-nearted  man 
revived,  and  he  was  at  work  again 
with  his  pen. 

In  1719  (when  the  author  was  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age)  appeared  Bobinson 
Crusoe. 

From  his  retirement,  from  the 
arena  of  politics,  history  says  little  of 
him,  save  that  which  his  immortal 
works  tell  us.  In  1724  he  was  living 
in  opulence  and  with  dignity,  at  a 
house  in  Church-street,  Newiugton, 
which  is  at  the  present  day  an  object 
of  curiosity,  as  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  writer  and 
patriot.  He  was  then  a  hale,  hearty 
old  gentleman,— distressed  certainly 
by  bodily  ailments,  but  with  a  vigor- 
ous intellect,  and  a  heart  kindly  as 
ever.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
one  Thomas  Webb  wrote  : — "  And 
poor  distressed  I,  left  alone,  and  no 
one  to  go  and  speak  to,  save  only  Mr. 
Defoe,  who  hath  acted  a  noble  and 
generous  part  towards  me  and  my 
poor  children.  The  Lord  reward  him 
and  his  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Upper  and  nether  spring,  and  with 
tne  blessings  of  his  basket  and  store." 

A  fresh  reverse  comes.  And  in 
17«30,  the  aged  Defoe  is  in  a  debtors^ 
prison* 
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Yet  another  Uow ; — tho  steel  en- 
terii  to  the  heart.  His  son,  in  whom 
)ie  truttted,  dishonours  hiii  njune! 
^Aii  UH  read  Defoe's  letter  to  his  son- 
in-law,  &fr.  Baker,  the  celebrated 
uatiinilist : — 

*•  Dear  Mr.  BjJcor, 

**  I  have  jour  Tciy  kind  and  aflectionate 
letttr  of  the  Itt,  but  not  come  to  mj  hand 
till  the  10th;  where  it  had  beeu  delayed  I 
know  not,  at  joor  kind  manner,  and  kinder 
thought  from  which  it  flows  (for  I  take  all 
Tou  mj  an  I  believe  70a  to  be,  tbctre  and 
Nathaniel-like,  witliont  gnile)  wai  a  partien- 
lir  utiitfiictaon  to  me :  so  the  ttopof  a  letter, 
however  it  happened,  deprived  me  of  that 
cordial  too  many  d;iy»,  coiiaidering  how  much 
I  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  support  a  mind 
sinking  under  the  wei;;bt  of  an  affliction  too 
heavy  for  my  btrengtb,  and  looking  on  my- 
Mslf  05  abandoned  of  every  comfort,  every 
friend,  and  every  reUtive,  except  soch  only 
as  aro  able  to  give  me  no  assistance. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  should  ny  at  the  begin- 
ning of  your  letter  you  were  debarred  seeing 
me.  Depend  on  my  sineerity  for  this :  I  am 
far  from  debarring  you.  On  tha  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  greater  comfert  to  me  than  any 
I  now  enjoy,  that  I  could  liave  your  agree- 
able visits  with  safety,  and  could  see  both 
you  and  my  dearest  Sophia,  could  it  be  with- 
out giving  her  the  grief  of  seeing  her  father 
iM  tfnthris,  and  under  the  load  of  insupport- 
able sorriiw  s,  I  am  sorry  I  most  opeu  my 
griefs  St)  far  tm  to  tell  her,  it  is  not  the 
blow  I  n.'<('ived  from  a  wicked,  peijured,  snd 
rontcmptiMe  enemy  that  has  broken  in  nnou 
iny  spirit ;  which,  as  bhe  well  knows,  has 
carried  mc  on  through  greater  disasters  than 
these.  But  it  has  been  the  injustice,  un- 
kinduefts,  and,  I  mn.U  say,  inhuman  dealing 
of  my  own  son,  which  has  both  mined  my 
family,  and,  in  a  word,  has  broken  my  heart ; 
and  a*  I  ani  at  this  time  under  a  very  heavy 
wri;;ht  ot  i'.lneM,  which  I  think  will  be  a 
fever,  1  Uikc  thift  ocrasioo  to  vent  my  grief 
in  thi*  ^rt':L^!s  who  I  know  will  make  a  pru- 
•lont  usi*  of  it,  and  tvil  yon,  nothing  but  this 
hah  I  I'njnrifd  or  rouM  (on([ucr  me.  AV  /u, 
/U-Mfr.  1  ili'[«nJid  upon  him  —  I  trusted 
hi::i  — I  pvc  up  my  two  dear,  unprovided 
rhil'lrcn  into  his  hands;  but  he  has  no  rom> 
pa.v!iiiMi,  and  suiTer.i  them  and  their  poor  dy. 
iui!  mother  to  bet;  their  bread  at  his  door, 
and  to  cravo,  as  if  it  were  an  alms — what 
he  is  bouii-i  under  hami  and  m^sI,  and  by  the 
most  Mcred  pnmii.-es,  tn  supply  them  with— > 
himself  at  tlic  lanio  tiuiu  liring  in  a  profusion 
of  plenty.  It  i*  t'.-o  umch  for  me.  Eaiuso 
mv  iiifinnity  ;  1  can  fray  no  more ;  my  heart 
i»  tiio  full.  I  unir  ask  one  thing  of  you  as  a 
dyii'g  request,  .stand  by  them  when  1  am 
f^oi.c,  sTiJ  Irt  thrm  not  be  wrongml  while  he 
i^  A\)\m  to  ilo  thrm  right.  Stand  by  them  as 
B  bnnhfr  :  and  if  you  have  anything  within 
vju  o*vin^  to  my  memory,  who  have  btKow* 


ed  on  yoa  the  batigift  I  had  te  give^  let 
them  not  be  injured  and  timmpled  on  bj  him 
pretences  and  unnatural  refleetiont.  I  hops 
they  will  want  no  help  but  that  of  oomfiirt 
and  counsel ;  but  that  they  will  indeed  want. 
being  too  eaaie  to  bo  managed  by  words  and 
promiass. 

<*  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  it  is  so  difieaU 
to  me  to  see  you.  I  am  at  a  distance  Awn 
London, in  Kent;  nor  have  I  a  lodging  ia 
London,  nor  have  I  been  at  that  place  in  the 
Old  Bailey  since  I  wrote  you  I  was  renored 
from  it.  At  present  I  am  weak,  having  had 
some  fits  of  a  fever  that  have  left  me^w.  But 
thosi  things  much  more. 

"  I  have  not  aeea  son  or  daughter,  wife 
or  child,  nuny  woeks,  and  know  net  whioh 
way  to  see  them.  They  dare  not  oome  bj 
water,  and  by  land  here  ii  no  coaehi  and  I 
know  not  what  to  do. 


*A* 


"  •  ■  V  «  «  9 

'*  I  would  say  (I  hope)  with  comfort,  that 
tis  yet  welL  I  am  so  near  my  journey's 
end,  and  am  hastening  to  the  pUce  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  luid  where  the  wicked 
cease  to  trouble :  be  it  that  the  passage  Is 
rough,  and  the  day  atormy,  by  what  way  so* 
ever  He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it, 
I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of 
ioul  in  all  esses.     Te  Deum  laudamui. 


*'  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  I  must  never 
see  the  pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  littls 
grandson.  Give  him  my  blessinj^  and  maj 
he  be  to  you  both  your  joy  in  youth  and 
your  comfert  in  age,  and  never  add  a  aigh  te 
your  sorrow.  But,  alas  1  that  is  not  to  be 
eapected.  Kiss  my  dear  Sophy  onee  mora 
fer  me ;  and  if  I  must  ice  her  ne  men,  tell 
ber  this  is  from  a  fether  that  loved  her  above 
above  all  his  comforU  to  his  bat  breath.—. 
Your  unhappy 

D.  F. 

**  About  two  mill's  tgom  Greenwich,  Kent, 
Tueiuliiy,  Aug.  It  17W." 

Tlie  hrsivu  old  man's  work  was  al- 
most accomplished.  His  suflbrinm 
were  at  their  bitterest;  but,  thank 
Itod !  near  their  termination. 

To  the  very  last  he  appears  to  liave 
exertetl  himt4elf.  At  the  close  of 
17aS),  he  was  cugHgeii  on  a  work  of 
imagination,  semtinff  revised  sheeta 
to  his  publisher,  asking  pardon  for 
a  delay  111  retuniinpf  them,  caused  by 
'*  excevdin^  illness."  antl  promising 
U\  Iw  ]ironipt  with  the  remainder. 
There  is  no  evidence  tliat  this  last 
effort  WAM  ever  imbliahe<l.  The  ma- 
nuMcript  iH  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
DawHou  Turner,  of  Suffolk. 

On  April  24,  1731,  he  was  taken 
by  death  in  KopemakerH*^lley,  Moor- 
Aeldif,  in  the  fjaririh  of  8t.  Giles's, 
Crippl^gat«  —  the   aaoie   {lariah    in 
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which  he  first  drew  the  brenth  of 
life.  Whether  he  expired  in  a  decent 
lod^ng,  or  in  a  dismal  ffarret  —whe- 
ther alone,  or  tended  in IiIh  last  mo- 
ments by  nis  wife  and  children,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Tlie  Parish  Re- 
gister contains  the  fullest  account  ex- 
taut  of  his  interment : — "  1731,  Da- 
niel Defoe,  gentleman.  To  Tindall's 
(Tiethargj).  Anril  26."  Tindall'swas 
the  general  bnrial-ground  for  Dis^ 
senters. 

A  twinge  shakes  tlie  nerves  ns  we 
reail  that  ambiguous  word  gentleman. 
It  is  such  a  pretty  title  to  give  Da- 
niel Defoe. 

The  man  who,  when  a  beardless 
youth,  saw  the  truth,  and  fearlessly 
declared  it — who  risked  his  life  for 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty — who 
fought  zealously,  and  without  faint- 
ing, for  freedom,  and  was,  without 
doubt,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  for  the  pres*»rvation  of 
our  national  religion — for  in  those 
days  of  peril,  when  the  weight  of  a 
feather  would  at  times  have  tnmed 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Romanism, 
Protestantism  was  guarded  not  by 
the  Anglican  priesthood  (for  they  be- 
trayed her),  but  by  the  great  cham- 
pions of  H])iritiial  freetlom,  the  Non- 
conformists— the  man  who  lalxmred 
eifectually  in  consolidating  the  sister 
countries  (»f  England  and  Scotland  ; 
who  was  the  caune  of  innumerable 
social  reforms,  amongst  which  the 
removal  of  the  abuses  of  the  sanctu- 
ary at  Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  and  the 
Mint,  may  be  mentioned  ;  who  raised 
his  voice  against  the  cruelties  of  sla- 
very, devised  schemes  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  ix)or,  and  continually 
urged  that  woman,  so  formed  by  na- 
ture to  elevate  man,  should  l)e  raised 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  which 
was  her  lot  in  m(»st  cases  ;  the  man 
who  trietl  so  many  fields  of  litjrature, 
and  gained  distinction  in  th?ni  all  ; 
he  who,  honourable,  singlehearterl, 
fielx^e  in  the  day  of  battle,  was  worthy 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  Kiii^- 
land*s  mst  great  king,  Williiuu  III. 
— was  Daniel  Defoe,  gentleman  ! 

Not  many  insights  do  we  get  into 
Defoe's  domestic  life.  He  was  mar- 
ried twice  ;  firstly,  to  Mary  ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  Susannali,  but  the  maiden 
surname  of  neither  is  known.  In 
tiie3rear  1706,  he  had  seven  chUdrm  ; 
but  iii  1707,  hit  danght«r  Martha 
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diedi  One  son,  Daniel  Defoe,  emi- 
grated to  Carolina,  carrying  with 
him,  as  his  father's  representative, 
a  liberal  contribution  to  that  stock  of 
Anglo-Saxon  intellect  ^or  tme-born 
KnglUh  !)  that  has  maae  our  Tiuna- 
atlantio  cousins  (of  whom  we  are  so 
naturally  proud)  a  nation  beloved  and 
honoured  wherever  our  common 
tongue  is  siioken.  Another  son, 
Bernard,  took  the  name  of  Norton, 
and  was  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the 
"  Dunciad."  He  was  editor  of  "The 
Flying  Post,"  and  was  the  author  of 
"  A  Complete  Dictionary,  by  B.  N.  De- 
foe, Gent.,  1735,"  a  "  Memoir  of  the 
House  of  Orauffe,"  aiid  "  The  Life  of 
Alderman  Barber."  The  daughters 
managed  to  recover  their  property 
from  their  despicable  brotner,  and 
settled  comfortably  in  life — Hannah 
a.s  a  maiden  ladv,  Henrietta  as  the 
wife  of  a  gentfeman  of  condition. 
Sophia's  (Mrs.  Baker's)  son  lived  to 
l)e  the  author  of  "  The  Companion  to 
the  Play-house/'  A  great  grandson 
of  Defoe  was  banff^  at  Tybuin, 
Jan.  2,  1771  ;  anu  another  great 
grandson  was,  in  1787,  oook  on  the 
Htivage  sloop-of-war.  These  two  last, 
we  may  presume,  were  the  descend" 
ants  of  the  wretch  who,  whilst  "  liv- 
ing in  a  profusion  of  plenty,"  allow- 
e<l  his  mother  and  sisters  to  be  in 
want !  From  this  branch  came  "  the 
|)oor  descendant  from  Defoe,"  to  sup- 
ix>rt  whose  okl  age  there  has  lately 
Decn  an  appeal  to  the  charitable  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times. 

In  what  estimation  are  we  to  hold 
Defoe  as  a  writer  of  fiction  ?  And 
for  what  is  the  English  novel  indebted 
to  him  \  The  latter  question  can  be 
answered  in  a  few  words  and  with 
great  precision.  Defoe  brought  into 
the  domain  of  imaginative  proae- 
writiug  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes, 
events  anci  mental  emotions,  and 
quick,  pointed  con versiit ions. 

Colonel  Jack, a  |>o(»r  miserable  little 
be;rgar  boy  (if  miserable  may  be  ap- 
plied to  an  urchin  with  good  health 
an<l  spirits)  comes  into  jMmsession  of 
£5  as  his  share  of  a  phunler  he  has 
achieve<l  with  another  and  an  older 
lad.     Hear  his  story  : — 

Nothing  coald  be  more  perplfsinif  tlisn 
ibis  mone T  wm  to  m^  all  that  tight.  I 
tarried  it  la  my  band  a  good  while,  for  it 
was  in  gold,  all  but  fourteen  ^hiHinga )  an<l 
that  is  to  nr,  ll  was  four  guineaa,  and  that 
fruiteea  abiuhiga  was  aere  diftenlt  to  earty 
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th.in  the  four  f^uineof.  At  last  I  ut  down 
unl  pulKil  ofT one  of  my  shoen,  and  pot  the 
f'jur  ^uincM  in  that ;  but  after  I  had  gone 
awhiW',  my  xhoo  hurt  me,  80  I  could  not  go ; 
80  I  \%.is  fain  to  sit  down  again,  and  take  it 
out  of  my  shoe,  and  carry  it  in  my  hand ; 
then  I  fuimd  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  the  street, 
and  I  took  tiiat  np  and  wrapped  it  all  togo- 
tlicr,  nnd  carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I 
have  ofti-n  siiioe  heard  people  say,  when  they 
have  been  talking  of  money  that  they  could 
not  get  in,  I  wi;ih  I  had  it  in  a  fuul  dout ; 
in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout ;  for  it 
was  fuul  according  to  the  letter  of  that  say- 
ing, but  it  served  mo  till  I  camo  to  a  con- 
renient  ^']•lace,  and  then  I  sat  down  and 
washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  and  so  put 
my  money  in  again. 

Th<*  W»y  rnrrit^ft  the  money  to  his 
IfMli^iiij^  and  11  »m  <l<iwii  to  9l«^»p,  with 
liis  iianil,  clutching  it,  thnu>t  iuto  his 
l^».v.)iii. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep, 
I  shonl'i  (Irr'ani  that  my  money  was  loitt,  and 
start  likp  one  frightened ;  then,  finding  it 
f:utt  in  my  li.ind,  try  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  c-):iM  not  for  a  long  while,  tiien  drop  and 
8tnrt  :i'':tiii.  At  last  a  fancv  rame  into  mv 
hraii,  that  if  I  ffll  a.'«le«'p,  I  should  dream  of 
the  ni'iiioy,  and  tn!k  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and 
t*>il  that  I  iiad  monry  ;  which  if  I  should  do, 
and  nnn  of  the  to'^^ms  should  he;ir  me,  they 
Would  pi'-k  it  out  of  my  bosom,  and  of  mj 
haT:d  to-),  without  w.ikini;  mi' ;  nnd  after 
that  tli(i'i;;]it  I  eouM  not  hlcep  a  wink  mure: 
so  1  p.iwcil  th:it  nii^lit  over  in  care  and 
niixiily  rnonf;h ;  a!id,  thii*,  I  may  safily 
Kiy,  was  th<*  first  night's  rest  that  I  lost  by 
the  eare;{  of  thld  life  and  tho  decvitfohicss  of 
riches. 

Wli«'ii  ilavraiiio,h«»  wandcrofl  townnlrt 
St4)iiii'y.  tMniiiii;  iu  \\\a  ihIikI  what 
111-  >lfMil«l  do  with  liiHWciUh  ;  and  at 
la'*t  sit  till;,'  di»wn  nnd  cn'injf  in  his 
p«T|»i»'\iiy.  Tlh'n  In*  riMnt  and  got*8 
in  Ht>:in.'h  of  a  trvv  to  Iii<le  it  in. 

I  rrr»a5<d  the  rna«l  at  Mile  End;  and  in 
tl:''  nii'liilc  tif  the  town  went  down  a  Line 
t!:;it  '^>^%  t<)  tho  Itlind  He;;gar's  at  Kethnal- 
gTi-i  11.  Wlirn  I  tame  a  Utile  way  over  tho 
l.inr-.  I  fo'itiil  a  fMH-i>ath  over  the  fields,  and 
in  th>>«"  tMls  K<-Tcral  In-es  fur  my  turn  as  I 
til  c^ht :  nt  l.iAt,  one  tree  hail  a  littli>  hole 
in  it,  ^-rt'tty  l.ijh  nut  of  my  ri-arh,  and  I 
Cii:i.!o.l  uji  thv  tr«e  to  get  it;  and  wJ.en  I 
raRiC  tViTi',  I  lut  ii-.y  hand  in,  .in-l  found,  as 
I  th'1'.i^lit,  a  plae  very  tit;  so  1  plact'd  my 
trei5:iri-  tiiin'.  .ml  w.u  mii;htly  ^'^t■ll  sati-tieU 
Willi  i;  ;  hut,  bei.uld,  putting  my  hand  in 
■'>,ii",  t  •  I  •y  it  n»"re  c"mm'HiioU'>ly,  :is  I 
♦:i  '".i-'ht,  el'  a  MihUi'  it  8li['[<d  aivsy  fru'n  m**% 
^'d  1  fnund  tlic  lr««  wm  Lvlifw,  and  mf 


littlo  parcel  was  falltn  in  quito  out  of  my 
reach,  and  how  far  it  might  go  m  I  kncvr 
not;  so,  that  in  a  word,  my  money  was 
quite  gone,  irrccorerably  lost;  there  could 
bo  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  see  it 
agiiin,  for  'twas  a  va»t  great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible 
what  a  fuol  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  ways  to  keep  my  money,  but  I  most 
como  thus  far  to  throw  it  into  a  hole  where 
I  could  not  reach  it:  well,  I  thrust  mj 
hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  bat  no  bottom 
was  to  be  found,  or  any  end  of  the  hole  or 
cavity;  I  got  a  stick  of  tho  tree,  and  throat 
it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was  one ;  then  I 
cried,  nay,  roared  ont,  I  was  in  such  a  pas* 
slon:  then  I  got  down  the  tree,  then  np 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  again,  till  I 
scratched  my  ann,  and  made  it  bleed  violently ; 
then  I  liegan  to  think  I  had  not  so  mnch  of 
it  as  a  half-penny  of  it  left  for  a  half.pcnny 
roll,  and  I  was  hun«!rv,  and  then  I  cried 
again  :  then  I  came  a  way  in  despair,  crying 
nnd  roaring  like  a.boy  that  hail  been  whip]K*d ; 
then  I  went  back  again  to  the  tree,  and  up 
the  tree  again,  and  thus  I  did  several  times. 

Tlio  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  tho  tree 
I  happ<-ned  to  come  down  not  on  the  same 
side  that  I  went  np  and  rame  down  before, 
but  on  the  other  si  le  of  the  tree,  nnd  on  the 
other  fiide  of  the  bank  also ;  and,  behold, 
the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  •ah  old  hollow  trees 
often  have ;  and  looking  into  the  open  place, 
to  my  int'xprt'Sfriblc  joy  there  lay  my  money 
anil  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped  up  just  as  I 
had  put  it  into  the  hole  ;  for  the  tree  being 
hollow  all  the  way  np,  there  ha*!  l>een  some 
mass  or  light  stutf,  which  I  had  not  judg- 
ment enougii  to  know  was  not  firm,  that 
had  given  way  when  it  eamc  to  drop  out  of 
my  handy  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite  down 
at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  nnd  I  n joined  like  a 
child,  fur  I  hollo'd  quite  out  aloud  when  I 
saw  it ;  thus  I  ran  to  it  and  sn8telie<l  it  np, 
hn;:ged  and  kiMed  tho  dirty  rag  a  hundred 
times ;  then  danced  and  jumpiil  altout,  and 
was  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other ; 
and,  in  Miort,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less 
do  I  know  what  I  did,  though  I  hlLill  never 
forget  tho  thing,  either  what  a  sinking  grief 
it  was  to  my  hi-art  when  I  thou;'.lit  I  had 
lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  overwhelmed 
me  n  hen  I  had  got  it  again. 

J.irk  now  f(<>i^  to  an  old  clothen- 
hIi'i])  in  \\'hitiK-ha]H'l,  and  ltK»ka  at 
the  cloth'.M  lianging  at  the  diMir. 

••  Well,  young  genth-man,"  says  a  man 
that  stoo-1  at  the  door,  **  vou  look  wi^hfullr ; 
do  you  foe  anything  ynu  like,  and  will  your 
poi'ket  eo'Tipas^  a  giMhl  coat  iiow,  for  yon 
UmV  as  if  yiiu  l*I«»ng  to  the  ni^ijeil  n*gim«it?** 
I  wits  arlrontdi  nt  the  fiiiow.  •*  \Miat*8  that 
to  yon/'  ««/«  I,  *'how  rugged  1  am?     If  I 
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had  ae«n  anything  I  liked  I  had  money 
to  pay  for  it ;  bat  I  can  go  where  I  shan't 
be  liuSed  at  for  looking." 

While  I  said  this  boldly  to  the  fellow, 
comca  oat  a  woman.  "  What  ails  you,"  says 
she  to  the  man,  **  to  bully  away  your  cus- 
tomers so  ?  A  poor  boy's  money  is  as  good  as 
my  lord  mayor's :  if  poor  people  did  not  buy 
old  clothes,  what  would  become  of  our  busi- 
ness?" and  then  turning  to  me,  '*como 
hither,  child,"  says  she,  **  if  thou  hast  a 
mind  to  anything  I  have,  you  shan't  be 
hectored  by  him  ;  the  boy  is  a  pretty  boy  I 
assure  you,"  says  she  to  another  woman  that 
was  by  this  time  come  to  her.  *'  Ay,"  says 
tlio  other,  "  so  he  is  a  very  well-looking  child, 
if  he  was  clean  and  well-dressed,  and  maybe 
as  good  a  gentlenun's  son,  for  anything  we 
know,  as  any  of  those  tliat  are  well  dressed  ; 
come,  my  dear, "says  she,  **  tell  mo  what  it  is 
you  would  have?"  She  pleased  me  mightily 
to  hoar  her  talk  of  my  being  n  gentleman's 
•on,  and  it  brought  former  things  to  my 
mind  ;  but  when  she  talked  of  my  being  not 
clean,  and  in  rags,  I  cried. 

She  pressed  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw 
anything  that  I  wanted ;  I  told  her  no,  all 
the  clothes  I  saw  were  too  iiig  for  me. 
•*  Cume,  cliild,"  says  she  **  I  have  two  things 
timt  will  fit  you,  and  I  nm  sure  you  want 
them  both ;  that  is,  first,  a  littlo  hat,  and 
there,"  says  she  (tossing  it  to  me),  «•  1*1 
give  you  that  for  nothing:  and  here  is  a 
good  wann  pair  of  breeches:  I  dare  say," 
says  slic,  "  they  will  fit  yon,  and  they  are 
vory  tight  and  good  ;  and,"  says  slie,  •*  if  you 
should  ever  come  to  have  so  much  money 
that  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
hero  are  excellent  good  pockets,"  says  she, 
"  and  a  little  fob  to  put  your  gold  in,  or  your 
watcii  in,  when  you  get  it." 

It  struck  mo  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy, 
that  I  should  have  place  to  put  my  money 
in,  and  need  not  to  go  to  hide  it  again  in  a 
hollow  tree,  that  I  was  ready  to  snatch  the 
breeches  out  of  her  hands,  and  wondered  that 
I  should  be  such  a  fool  as  never  to  think  of 
bnying  me  a  pair  of  breeches  before,  that  I 
might  have  a  pocket  to  put  my  money  in, 
and  not  carry  it  about  two  days  in  my  hand, 
and  in  my  shoe,  and  I  knew  not  how  ;  so,  in 
a  word,  I  gave  her  two  sliillings  for  the 
breeches,  and  went  over  into  the  churehyard 
and  put  them  on,  and  put  my  money  into  my 
new  pockets,  and  was  as  pleased  as  a  prince 
is  with  his  coach  and  six  horses.  I  thanked 
the  good  woman  too  for  the  hat,  and  told  her 
1  woold  come  again  when  I  got  more  money, 
and  buy  some  other  things  I  wanted,  and  so 
I  came  away. 

Little  Jack  now  undertakes  to  re- 
store some  stolen  notes  to  their  right- 
ful owner,  and  get  the  reward  of  £30 
offered  for  their  recovery.  The  notes 
were  stolen  in  the  long  room  of  the 
Costom-houtfe,  by  a  lad  to  whom  Jack 
WM  toiif«derftt«i    Bear  him  i--' 


As  soon  as  I  was  oome  to  the  phice 
where  the  thing  was  done,  I  saw  the  man  ait 
jost  where  he  hud  sat  before,  and  it  ran  in 
my  head  that  he  had  sat  there  ever  since : 
but  I  know  no  better;  so  I  went  up  and 
stood  ju&t  at  that  side  of  the  writing-board 
that  goes  upon  that  side  of  the  room,  and 
which  1  was  but  just  tall  enough  to  lay  mj 
arms  upon. 

While  I  stood  there,  one  thrust  me  this 
way  and  another  that  way,  and  the  man  that 
sat  behind  began  to  look  at  mc ;  at  last  he 
called  out  to  me,  **  What  does  that  boy  do 
there  ?  get  you  gone,  sirrah  ;  are  yon  one  of 
the  rogues  that  stole  the  gentleman's  letter- 
case  on  Monday  last  ?"  Then  he  turns  his 
tale  to  a  gentleman  that  was  doing  business 
with  him,  and  goes  on  thus : — **  Here  waa 

Mr.  had  a  rery  unlucky   chance  on 

Monday  last;  did  you  not  hear  of  it?" 
**  No,  not  I,"  says  the  gentleman.  "  Why, 
standing  jost  there,  where  yoa  do,"  says  he, 
*' making  entries,  he  pulled  out  his  letter- 
case,  and  laid  it  down,  as  he  says,  but  just 
at  his  hand,  while  he  reached  over  to  the 
standish  there  for  a  penful  of  ink,  and  some- 
body stole  away  his  letter-case." 

**  Ills  letter-case  1"  says  t'other,  "  what — 
and  was  there  any  bills  in  it  ?" 

**  Ay,"  says  he  ;  *•  there  was  Sir  Stephen 
Evans'  note  in  it  for  X300,  and  another 
goldsmith's  bill  for  about  £12,  and,  which 
M  still  worse  for  the  gentleman,  he  had  two 
foreign  accepted  bills  in  it  for  a  great  sum, 
I  know  not  how  much,  I  think  one  was  a 
French  bill  for  1,200  crowns.*' 

**  And  who  could  it  bo?"  says  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Nobody  knows,"  says  he  ;  "  but  one  of 
our  room-keepers  says  he  saw  a  couple  of 
young  rogues  like  that,"  pointing  at  me, 
**  hanging  about  here,  and  that  on  a  suddea 
they  were  both  gone." 

**  Villains,"  says  he  again  ;  **  why,  what 
can  they  do  with  them,  they  will  be  of  no  use 
to  them?  I  suppose  he  went  immediately 
and  gave  notice  to  prevent  the  payment." 

"  Yes,"  says  tho  clerk,  **  he  did ;  but  the 
rogues  were  too  nimble  for  him  with  the 
littlo  bill  of  £12  odd  money  ;  they  went  and 
got  the  money  for  that,  but  all  the  rest  aro 
stopped ;  however,  *tis  an  unspeakable  damage 
to  him  for  want  of  his  money." 

"  Why,  he  should  publish  a  reward  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  tlut  have  them 
to  bring  them  again ;  they  would  be  glad  to 
bring  them,  I  warrant  you." 

**  Ho  has  posted  it  up  at  the  door  that 
he  will  give,£30  for  them." 

"Ay,  but  he  should  add  tliat  ho  will 
promise  not  to  stop,  or  give  any  trouble  to 
the  person  that  brings  them." 

«*  He  has  done  that  too,"  says  he  ;  **  but 
I  foar  they  wont  trust  themselves  to  l« 
honeat,  for  fear  he  should  break  his  word." 

*•  Why,  it  is  true,  he  may  break  his 
word  in  that  case,  but  no  man  siionld  de  so  | 
fVr  then  ii«  rvguk  will  venture  to  bring  hodit 
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anjlLing  that  is  ttolen,  and  so  he  wonld  do 
an  injury  to  others  after  him." 

**  I  durst  pawn  mj  life  for  him  he  would 


•com  it." 


Thus  far  they  discoursed  of  it,  and 
then  went  to  something  else ;  I  heard  it  all, 
but  did  not  know  what  to  do  a  great  wliile; 
but  at  last,  watching  the  gentleman  that 
went  away,  when  he  was  gone,  I  run  after 
him  to  hare  spoken  to  him,  intending  to 
hare  broke  it  to  him,  but  he  went  hastily 
into  a  room  or  two,  fuU  of  people,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  room,  and  when  I  went 
to  follow,  the  door-keepers  turned  me  back, 
and  told  me  I  must  not  go  in  there ;  so  I 
went  back  and  loitered  about  near  the  msi 
that  sat  behind  the  board,  and  hun;::  about 
there  till  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  and 
the  room  began  to  be  thin  of  people ;  and  at 
last  he  sat  there  writing,  but  nobody  stood  at 
the  board  before  him,  as  there  had  all  tlie 
rest  of  the  morning,  then  I  came  a  little 
nearer  and  stood  close  to  the  board  as  I  did 
before ;  when  looking  up  from  his  paper  and 
seeinp;  mo,  says  he  to  me — '*  You  have  been 
up  and  down  hero  all  this  morning,  sirrah, 
what  do  you  want  ?  you  have  some  business 
that  is  not  rery  good  I  doulL'  ' 

••  No,  I  shan't,"  said  I. 

"  No?  it  is  well  if  you  hav'n't,"  says  he; 
"  pray  what  business  can  you  have  in  this  long 
room,  sir;  you  are  no  merchant?*' 

**  I  would  speak  with  you,"  said  I. 

*•  With  me,"  says  he  ;  **  what  have  you  to 
say  to  me?" 

"I  have  something  to  say,"  said  I,  **  if 
you  will  do  me  no  harm  for  it." 

*'  I  do  thee  harm,  child ;  what  harm 
should  I  do  thee?"  and  spoke  very  kindly. 

«•  Wont  you  indeed,  sir,"  said  I. 

'*  No,  not  I,  child ;  I'll  do  thee  no  harm  ; 
what  is  it?  do  you  know  anything  of  the 
gentleman's  letter-case?" 

I  answered,  but  spoke  softly,  that  he 
could  not  hear  me ;  so  he  gets  over  presently 
into  the  seat  next  him,  and  opouA  a  place 
that  was  made  to  come  out,  and  bade  me  go 
in  to  him  ;  and  I  did. 

Then  he  asked  mo  again,  if  I  knew 
anything  of  the  letter-case. 

1  spoke  softly  again,  and  said,  fulks 
would  henr  him. 

Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  asked  ms 


again. 


I  told  him,  I  believed  I  did ;  but  thnt, 
indeed,  I  had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  in 
ateaiin;;;  it,  but  it  wna  gotten  into  the  hands 
of  a  boy  that  would  hare  burnt  it,  if  it  had 
itot  been  for  n.e :  and  that  I  heard  him  say 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  glad  to  Iravc 
them  agflin,  and  give  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  them. 

'*  I  did  say  so,  child,"  said  he ;  "  and  if 
you  can  get  them  for  him,  he  shall  giro  you 
a  good  reward,  no  lesa  than  £$o,  as  he  has 
promised." 

*'  Bttt  yott  Mid  toOf  sir,  to  the  gtntlMram 


just  now,"  said  I,  "that  you  was  sure  ho 
would  not  bring  them  iuto  any  harm  that 
should  bring  them." 

*'  No,  you  hhall  come  to  no  harm  ;  I  will 
pass  my  word  for  it." 

Boif.^'Sor  shan't  they  make  me  bring 
other  people  into  trouble  ? 

Gent No,  you  shall  not  be  asked   the 

name  of  anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  they  are. 

JBotf, — I  am  but  a  poor  boy,  and  I  would 
fain  bare  the  gentleman  have  his  bills,  and 
indeed  I  did  not  take  them  away,  nor  han't  I 
got  them. 

Gent But  can  you  tell  how  the  gcntlo- 

man  shall  have  them  ? 

Boy If  I   can   get  them,   I  will  bring 

them  to  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Gent. — Can  you  not  do  it  to-night  ? 

Boy, — I  believe  I  may,  if  I  knew  where  to 
come. 

Gent, — Come  to  my  house,  child. 

Boy,— I  don't  know  where  you  live. 

Gent. — Go  along  with  me  now,  and  yon 
shall  see.  So  he  carried  me  up  into  Tower- 
street,  and  showed  me  his  house,  aud  ordered 
mo  to  come  there  at  five  o'clock  at  night ; 
which  accordingly  I  did,  and  carried  tho 
letter-case  with  me. 

When  I  came,  the  gentleman  asked  me  if 
I  had  brought  the  book,  as  ho  called  it. 

'*  It  is  not  a  book,'*  said  I. 

"  No,  the  letter-case,  that's  all  one,"  says 
he. 

••  You  promised  me,"  said  I,  **you  would 
not  hurt  me,"  and  cried. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  child,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
not  hurt  thee,  ])oor  boy  ;  nobody  sliall  hurt 
tbee." 

**  Here  it  is,  said  I,"  and  pullod  it  out. 

He  then  brought  in  another  gentleman, 
who  it  seems  owned  the  letter  case,  and 
asked  him,  **  if  that  was  it  ?"  and  he  said, 
"  yes." 

Then  ho  asked  me  if  all  the  bills  were  in  it  ? 

I  told  him  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one 
gone,  but  I  believed  there  was  all  the  rest. 

**  Why  do  you  believe  so  ?"  says  he. 

'*  Because  I  heard  the  boy,  that  I  believe 
stole  them,  say  they  were  too  big  for  him  to 
meddle  with." 

The  gentleman,  then,  that  owned  them, 
■aid,  "Where  is  the  boy?" 

Then  the  other  gctitlcnian  put  in,  and 
said,  *'  No,  yon  mu^t  not  a>k  him  thnt ; 
I  passed  my  word  that  you  should  not,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  tell  it  to 
anybody." 

«*  Well,  child."  says  he,  "you  will  let  us 
see  the  letter-case  opened,  and  whether  ths 
bills  are  in  it  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  says  I. 

Then  the  first  gentleman  said,  •*  How  many 
bills  were  there  in  it?" 

**  Only  three,"  says  ho ;  •*  besides  tho  bill 
of  £i2  los.,  there  was  Sir  Stephen  Kvans'i 
note  for  £,^oo.         two  fureisn  bills." 

'*  Well,         »  MJeUwmm 
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tlic  bojr  tliall  kive  £30 ;  thall  be  not  V 
**  Yea."  says  the  gcntlvnun,  **  ht  ihall  har« 
It  freely." 

•*  Come,  then,  child/*  lajs  he,  *'  let  m* 
•pen  it" 

So  I  f^v9  it  him,  and  he  opened  it,  and 
tliere  were  all  three  bills,  and  teveral  other 
papers,  fair  and  tafe,  nothing  defiieed  or 
ditniniabed,  and  the  gentleman  said,  **  All  ia 
right," 

Then  said  the  first  man,  •*  Then  I  am 
security  to  the  poor  boy  for  tlie  money." 
'*  Well,  but,"  says  the  gentleman,  **  the 
rogues  have  got  the  ilia  toe. ;  they  onght 
to  reckon  that  as  part  of  the  £30.*'  Had 
he  asked  me,  I  should  have  consented  to  it  at 
first  word ;  bat  the  first  roan  stood  my 
friend.  *•  Nay,"  says  he,  ••  it  was  since  yon 
knew  that  the  £11  loa.  was  reeeired  thai 
yon  oi^red  £30  for  the  other  bills,  and  pob- 
iiahed  it  by  the  crier,  and  posted  it  op  at  the 
CostiMn-hoase,  and  I  promi-ned  him  the  £30 
tbia  morning.'*  They  argued  long,  and  I 
ibonght  would  bare  quarreUed  about  it. 

However  at  Ust  they  both  yielded  a  little, 
and  the  gentleman  gave  me  £25  in  good 

guineas.  When  he  gave  it  me,  he  bade  me 
old  out  my  hand,  and  he  told  the  money 
into  my  hand ;  and  when  he  bad  done,  he 
a«ked  me  if  it  was  riglit  ?  I  said  I  did  not 
know,  bat  I  beliered  it  was.  «*  Why,"  saya 
he,  ••  can't  you  Ull  it?"  1  told  him  *•  Ko ; 
I  nerer  saw  so  much  money  in  my  life,  nor 
I  did  not  know  bow  to  tell  money."  **  Why," 
says  he,  **  don't  you  know  that  they  are 
guineas  ?"  **  No,"  1  told  him  ;  '*  I  did  not 
know  hew  moch  a  guinea  was.** 

**  Why,  then,"  nys  he,  **  did  yon  tell  me 
yon  believed  it  was  right?"  I  told  him, 
**  because  I  believed  he  would  not  give  it  me 
urong." 

••  Poor  child,"  says  he,  ••  thou  knowest 
Kttle  of  the  woild,  mdced  ;  what  are  thou?" 

**  I  am  a  poor  boy,"  says  I,  and  cried. 

"What  ut  your  name  f"  says  he;— "but 
bold,  I  forgot,"  snid  be;  '*I  promised  I 
wonld  not  ask  yoor  nante,  so  yon  need  not 
teU  me." 

**  My  name  ia  Jack,"  laid  I. 

'*  Why,  have  you  no  aimame  ?"  said  ha. 

•*  What  U  that?"  said  I. 

**  You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jack," 
says  he ;  "  han't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,"  says  I ;  '*  they  call  me  Colonel 
Jack." 

"  But  have  you  no  other  name?" 

"  No,"  said  I. 

**  How  came  you  to  be  called  Colonel  Jack, 
pray?" 

••They  say,"  said  I,  ••  ray  Other's  name 
was  colonel  ** 

•*  Is  yeor  &ther  or  mother  aUve  ?"  said  ha^ 

•*  No."  said  I ;  ^  my  father  U  dewi. ' 

•*  Where  is  your  meiber,  then  ?"  said  be. 

*•  1  never  bad  e'er  a  mother,'*  said  I. 

This  made  him  laoeh.  ••WhaCHudha; 
liad  JOB  nerer  a  motbar^  what  tben  ?" 


»»» 


**  I  had  a  none/*  said  I,  *'  bat  the  waa 

not  my  mother." 

**  Weil,"  says  he  to  the  gentleman,  **  I 
daro  say  th  s  boy  was  not  the  thief  that  stole 
your  bilb." 

••  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  them,"  said 
I,  and  cried  again. 

*<No,  no,  diild,"  said  he;  "we  don't 
believe  you  did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy," 
says  he  to  the  other  gentleman ;  **  and  yet 
very  ignorant  and  honest;  'tis  pity  some 
care  should  not  bo  taken  of  bun,  and  some- 
thing  done  for  him  ;  let  os  talk  a  little  mora 
with  him."  So  they  sat  down  and  drank 
wine,  and  gave  me  some,  and  then  the  first 
gentleman  talked  to  me  again* 

**  Well,"  says  he,  '•  what  wilt  tboa  dt 
with  this  money  now  tlioa  bast  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I, 

*'  Where  will  you  put  it  ?"  aaid  be. 

"In  my  pocket,"  said  I. 

**Ia  your  pocket?"  aaid  be;  "is  yoor 
pocket  wbok  ?  sba'n't  yoo  loee  it  ?" 

*•  Yes,"  said  I,  "  my  pocket  b  whole." 

*•  And  where  will  yoo  put  it  when  yoo  gti 
home  ?" 

•*  I  bare  no  home,"  said  I,  and  cried  sgain, 

•*  Poor  diild  1"  said  he ;  **  then  what  dost 
tboa  do  for  thy  living  ?" 

"  I  go  of  errands,  said  I,  "  for  the  folks 
in  Rosemary  •lane," 

"  And  what  doat  tkoo  do  for  a  lodging  at 
night  ?" 

"I  lie  at  the  glass-boose,"  said  I,  '*at 
night." 

"  How,  Ke  at  the  glass-house ;  have  tbej 
any  beds  tbers  ?"  says  he. 

"  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  my  life,"  said  I, 
"  as  I  remember." 

"  Why,"  says  be ;  what  do  yoo  lie  on  at 
the  glass-house  ?" 

**  The  ground,"  says  I ;  "  and  sometimes 
a  little  btraw,  or  upon  the  warm  aslies." 

Here  the  gentleman  that  lost  the  biib  said, 
••  Thb  poor  diild  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
weep  for  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  and 
be  thaokfol  for  himself;  he  pots  tears  Into 
my  eyes;" — *'and  into  mine,"  says  the 
other. 

"  Well,  bat  hark  ye.  Jack,"  saya  the  first 
gentleman ;  "  do  they  give  yoa  no  money 
when  they  send  yon  of  erraodis  ?" 

**  They  give  me  victuals,"  aaid  I ;  **  and 
that's  better." 

"  But  what,**  says  he,  "  do  you  do  for 
clothes  ?'• 

**They  give  me  sometimes  old  thiogSi" 
said  I ;  "  soch  as  they  have  to  spare." 

•*  Why,  you  have  never  a  sliirt  on,  I  be- 
lieve," said  he ;  ••  have  vou?" 

•*  No,  1  nover  bad  a  shirt,"  said  I,  "  since 
my  nnrse  died." 

"  How  long  ago  b  that  ?"  said  he. 

"  Six  winters  when  thb  b  out,"  said  L 

"  Why,  how  old  are  yon?"  aaid  he. 

••  I  ean't  tell  yon,"  said  L 

••  WeU»"  saya  the  gaotluBan  ;  "  aow  yea 
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l:Avo  tilis  money,  wont  you  buy  some  clothes, 
ami  a  sliirt  with  Roinc  of  it?" 

'*  Yi^"  baiJ  I;  "I  would  buy  some 
t  lollies." 

"  Ami  what  will  you  do  with  the  rest?'* 

•*  I  can't  tell,"  said  I,  and  cried. 

••  What  do'st  cry  tur.  Jack?**  said  he. 

**  I  nm  afntiil,"  said  I,  and  cried  still. 

••  What  art  afraid  of?" 

**Tlir?y  will  know  I  have  the  money." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 

'  *  Then  I  must  sleep  no  more  in  the  warm 
gla5s-h(iuse,  and  I  shall  be  stan>'cd  with  cold ; 
they  t\ill  take  away  my  money." 

•*  r>nt  why  must  you  sleep  there  no  more  ?*' 

Hero  t ho  gentlemen  observed  to  one  another, 
how  iiiituniily  anxiety  and  perplexity  attend 
those  that  have  money.  **  I  warrant  you," 
Kays  the  clerk,  **  when  this  poor  boy  had  no 
money,  he  Mcpt  all  night  in  the  straw,  or  on 
the  wann  ajthcs,  in  the  glass-house,  as  soundly 
nnd  a.<(  \oi<l  of  care  as  it  would  be  possible  fur 
any  cnMtnro  to  do ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  he 
has  gotten  money,  the  care  of  preserving  it 
hrini^R  tears  into  bis  eyes,  and  fear  into  his 
keart." 

They  asked  me  a  great  many  questions 
more,  to  wliiih  I  answered  in  my  childish 
way  r.s  well  as  I  could,  but  so  as  pleased 
them  \\o1l  enough  ;  at  lavt  I  was  going  away 
with  a  heavy  pcK-kot,  and  I  assure  you  not  a 
light  heart,  for  I  was  so  frighted  with  having 
so  mu<'h  money,  that  I  knew  not  what  in 
the  earth  to  do  with  myself;  I  went  away, 
howcvtr,  and  walked  a  little  way,  but  I 
rould  not  tell  what  to  do;  so,  after  rambling 
two  \vi\xTfi  or  thi-rc.iboat,  I  went  back  again, 
and  sat  iloTrn  at  thr  gentleman's  door,  and 
there  I  cri<  d  as  long  as  I  had  any  moiytnrc 
ia  my  head  to  make  tears  of,  but  never 
knocked  at  the  door. 

Who  liart  rfa«l  this  extract  without 
having  the  vi^idii  of  ChurlcH  Dickeiifl 
ri><'  1k-i'oi'«'  hisi'Vfrt? 

Of  **l{oliinHHi  ( 'niMH.**' wliat  iiocfrt- 
sity  is  thrrt*  to  r{|N-.'ik  /  Who  Ih  not 
familiar  with  its  paj^fs  /  What  JK-hool- 
Imiv  has  not  iiii<K'r<;one  a  wliippih;; 
f<»r  li:i\  iiiirhis  IcmS4.iiis  uiistudiiNl  i/^hile 
hr  hiis  W'vw  iCxw'wiir  ill  tho  Stilitarv's 
hilt,  or  s|N'ii«liii^  an  aftfrii«K»ii  uith 
"  man  Friday  T*  H<»w  mjuiv  in  tin* 
<lorlint'  of  lift*  havi*  over  the  IcavcH  4if 
that  wontlfi-fii)  IxKik  fTTown  ynun;; 
acpiiii  I  CharU'S  Ijanih  says,  **  n«'xt 
to  thi*  llf»ly  .*v'rii  tun*^,  it  mav  l»c 
t:iff|y  a^s<'rtc4l  that  this  tMi^litful 
r  'manrr  h;L«*,  vwv  t*incL'  it  was  written, 
(•X(*it'.(i  the  tirst  aiitl  moitt  jiowfrful 
ii;!lu«  n^v  upon  the  juvenile  miuil  of 
Kn-jh-unl,  nor  h:u<  iut  ]M.i]mhirity  Iwn 
miit'h  h-ss  anion^  any  t>f  the  other 
nations  of  Christendom."  He  might 
have  added,  **iuid  out  of  ChriHtendom 


too."  It  has  l)een  translated  into  Ara- 
bic ;  and  Burckliart  "  heanl  it  i-ejul 
aloud  among  the  wandering  tribeu  in 
the  c<Kil  hours  of  evening."  "  That 
island,"  a  beautiful  writer  has  ob- 
served, "  placed  *  far  amidst  the  nie- 
lancholv  nuun,'  and  remote  from  tlie 
track  of  human  wanderings,  remains 
to  the  last  the  greenest  Hfx>t  in  me- 
mory. At  whatever  distance  of  time, 
the  scene  expands  l)efore  us  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  when  we  first  be- 
held it ;  we  still  see  the  green  savan- 
nahs and  silent  woods,  which  mor- 
tal footstep  had  never  disturbed  ;  its 
birds  of  strange  wing,  tliat  Iiad  never 
heard  the  rejx^rt  of  a  gun  ;  its  goatA 
browsing  securely  in  the  vale,  or 
peeping  over  the  heights,  in  alarm  at 
tlie  first  sight  of  man.  We  can  yet 
follow  its  forlorn  inhabitant  on  tip- 
toe with  8usix>ndeil  breath,  piying 
airiourfly  into  every  recess,  glancing 
fearfully  at  every  shade,  starting  at 
every  sound,  and  then  look  fortli  with 
him  u|Kjn  the  lone  and  boisteixius 
ocean  with  the  sickening  feeling  of 
an  exile  cut  off  for  ever  from  all  hu- 
man intercourse.  Our  8yni]>athy  ia 
more  tndy  engaged  by  the  jKxir  8lii|>- 
wrecked  mariner,  than  by  tlie  great, 
the  lovely,  and  the  illustrious  of  the 
earth.  We  find  a  more  eifectual  wis- 
dom in  its  homely  reflections  than  is 
to  Ik?  derived  fnmi  the  discourses  of 
the  leanietl  aii<l  ehMjuent.  The  in- 
terest with  which  we  converse  with 
him  in  the  retirement  of  his  cave,  or 
go  abroad  with  him  on  the  business 
of  the  (hiy,  is  as  v:irious  and  power- 
ful as  the  means  by  which  it  is  kept 
up  are  simple  and  inartiticijil.  So 
true  is  ever^i-hing  to  nature,  and 
such  reality  w  theix*  in  ever}'  j)arti- 
cular,  that  the  slightest  circuniHtance 
civatt*s  a  s<'nsation,  and  tlio  print  of 
a  mjuiV  loot  or  shoe  is  the  source  of 
more  genuine  terror  than  all  tlic 
stnmge  sights  and  <Kld  noises  in  the 
romaiKres  of  Mrs.  H«ulelifle." 

C*liildren  arechanneil  with  the</orjf 
of  *'  l^lbinson  Crusoe  ;"  men  of 
thought  are  not  less  delighted  with 
the  narnitive,  but  they  have  recourse 
t4»  it  :Jso  as  a  lMN>k  iust meting  them 
in  sc»ine  of  the  most  valuable  truths 
of  philosophy.  He  must  iiossess  a  far 
lower  tlmn  a  merely  onlinary  mind 
who  leaves  the  perusal  of  this  won- 
derful book  witliout  having  acquired 
from  it  a  new  insight  into  hia  own 
nature,   the  means  of  avoiding  the 
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evil,  and  attaining  to  the  good, — 
without  having  perceived  how  many 
infant  faculties  of  his  being  might  by 
training  be  made  to  assume  grand 
proportions,  and  be  endowed^with 
vast  strength.  It  is  a  great  religious 
poem.  It  IS  *Hhe  drama  of  solitude,** 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
in  the  most  wretched  state  of  deser- 
tion there  still  remains  within  the 
liuman  breast  a  power  of  life  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances ;  and 
that  where  man  is  not,  there  God  es- 
pecially abides. 

Why  did  not  Defoe,  with  such  an 
unexampled  capability  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  occupy  himself  earnestly  in 
his  art  ?  Why  did  he  not  expend 
thought,  toil,  and  lon^  years  in  ela- 
borating two  such  works  as  *'  Bobin- 
8on  Crusoe,"  or  the  commencement  of 
*'  Colonel  Jack,"  instead  of  scribbling 
page  after  page,  without  considera- 
tion enough  to  avoid  dulness,  stories 
replete  with  obscenities  he  must  have 
A  disapproved,  and  nonsense  that  he 
must  nave  grinned  at  with  contempt 
even  while  the  pen  was  in  his  hana  ? 
Foster,  in  his  graphic  and  fascinating 
sketch  of  Defoe  and  his  times,  bids 
us  remember,  when  judging  of  ''Moll 
Flanders"  and  "  Roxana,"  the  tone  of 
society  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance. Without  a  doubt,  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  vicious  litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration  and  the  two 
succeeding  ages,  they  do  not  especially 
sin  against  purity  of  morals.  But  in 
this  we  camiot  find  a  valid  apology 
for  Defoe,  who,  in  composing  them, 
put  his  hand  to  works  that  all  serious 
men  of  his  own  religious  views  must 
have  regarded  with  warm  disappro- 
val. Defoe  was  not  by  profession 
amongst  the  frivolous  or  godless  of 
his  generation  ;  he  was  loud  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  stage,  of  gam- 
bling, and  of  debauchery  ;  he  not  only 
knew  that  voluptuous  excess  was 
criminal,  but  he  raised  his  voice  to 
shame  it  out  of  society, — and  yet  he 
exercised  his  talents  in  depicting 
scenes  of  sensual  enjoyment,  which 
no  virtuous  nature  can  dwell  on  with- 
out pain,  no  vicious  one  without 
pleasure.  What  was  his  motive  ? 
Money. 

Drelincourt's  book  of  "  Consola- 
tions against  the  fears  of  Death," — 
one  of  the  heaviest  pieces  of  litera- 
ture religion  has  given  to  the  worid, 
(and  that  is  saying  no  little)-^hiiDg 


on  hand,  so  that  the  publisher,  much 
downcast,  informed  Defoe  he  should 
lose  a  considerable  sum.  ''  Dont 
fear ! — Pll  make  [the  edition  go  ofiT," 
said  Defoe ;  and  sitting  down  he 
wrote  ''  A  True  Relation  of  the  Ap- 
parition of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  the  next 
day  after  her  death,  to  one  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave,  at  Canterbury,  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1705,  which  apparition  re- 
commends the  perusal  of  Drelin- 
court's  book  of  '  Consolations  against 
the  fears  of  Death.' "  The  ghost  story 
startled  and  took  captive  the  silly 
people  the  author  int^ded,  and  knew 
so  well  how  to  hoax.  A  true,  htmlL 
fide  ghost  of  a  respectable  Mrs.  Veal 
nad  urged  on  mankind  the  study  of 
Drelinoourt  Forthwith  the  publish- 
er's shop  was  crowded  with  pur- 
chasers, and  the  edition  rapidly  left 
his  shelves.  It  is  strange  to  me  how 
Defoe's  biographers  and  admirers  de- 
light in  this  story.  It  may  show  De- 
foe to  advantage  in  an  mtellectual 
Joint  of  view,  leading  a  crowd  of 
ohn  Bulls  astray  ana  all  the  while 
laughing  at  them  ;  but  as  a  proof  of 
his  mental  power  such  testimony  is 
valueless  because  unnecessary.  HhaX, 
Mrs.  Veal's  apparition  was  ingeni- 
ously told,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
then  it  was  a  wilful  falsehood,  all  the 
same  for  its  cunning  construction, 
and  was  framed  to  puff  a  bad  book. 
Such  a  deed  would  aid  the  "  Woolly 
Horse"  and  "  Feejee  Mermaid"  in 
giving  grace  to  a  Bamum's  life  ;  but 
to  think  that  Defoe  could  tell  lies  for 
a  trade  purpose,  is  more  than  a  com- 
mon pain. 

And  here  we  find  the  secret  of  this 
great  man's  shame.  He  was  a  man 
of  somewhat  expensive  habits,  con- 
tinually entering  into  rash  monetary 
speculations,  and  burdened  with  debts 
which  in  honour  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  discharge.  Of  all  men  he  was  just 
the  one  to  be  called  upon  for  lai^ 
sums  of  wealth,  and  to  have  little  in 
hand  to  meet  such  demands.  His  pen 
was  a  ready  one  at  earning  money  ; 
he  could  turn  off  any  composition 
with  facility :  and  as,  just  thai,  tales 
(highly  seasoned)  met  with  the  best 
prices  in  the  market,  he  wroto  them 
as  fast  as  his  pen  could  run  over  the 
paper,  and  spiced  them  up  to  the 
palates  of  his  employers.  And  what 
trash  (dishonest  quack  gibberish  to 
get  pennies  from  the  crowd)  poured 
in  uncecuung  flow  from  himi  it  grieved 
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one  to  reflect.  '*  The  Hitttory  of  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell ;  a  gentleman  who,  though 
deaf  and  dumb,  writes  down  any 
stranger's  name  at  flrst  sight ;  with 
their  future  contingencies  of  fortune. 
Now  living  in  Exeter-Court,  over 
against  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand.^ 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  was  the  arch^ 
imposter  in  the  ma^c  line  of  his  daj. 
All  that  table-turmng  hat-spinning, 
spirit-rappinff,  and  Mormomsm  are 
to  us,  was  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  to 
the  addled-pates  of  his  generation. 
At  every  drum  in  the  rashionable 
world  ladies  spoke  in  ecstacies  of 
**  that  duck  of  a  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell," how  he  knew  every  thinff,  was 
a  medium,  and  a  gentleman  by  Dirth, 
and  how  no  one  of  ordinary  sagacity 
doubted  his  powers.  Den)e,  m  his 
"  life  and  Adventures,"  of  course  de- 
clared his  belief  in  the  fellow;  a 
book  exposing  the  man's  tricks  would 
not  have  sold.  Steele  mentioned  this 
Campbell  in  the  Tatler;  and  Eliza 
Hevwood,  (the  authoi*ess  of  ''  Jemmy 
and  Jenny  Jessamy,"  **  The  Fruitless 
Enquiry,'^  and  "  Betsey  Thought- 
lets/')  wrote  a  work  similar  to  Defoe's^ 
called  ^'  A  Spy  on  the  Conjurer ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Famous  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell."  Have  any  of  the  readers 
of  tnese  pages  perused  Eliza  Hey- 
wood's  other  works — her  "Letters 
on  all  occasions  lately  passed  between 
persons  of  distinction/'  of  which  Let- 
ter IV.  is  entitled  "  Sarpedon  to  the 
ever-upbraiding  Mvrtilla,"  and  XI. 
**  The  repenting  Anstus  to  the  cruel, 
but  most  adorable  Panthea,"  and 
XUV.    "BeUisa   to    Philemon,  on 

ferceiving  a  decay  of  his  Section  ?" 
t  the  laoies  are  ignorant  of  this  lite- 
rature, let  them  be  advised  and  re* 
main  in  their  ignorance. 

Smollett  pursued  a  better  course 
with  remrd  to  the  "famous  Mr. 
Campbell,"  in  making  him  the  object 
of  laughter  and  the  source  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  town  under  the  name  of  Cad- 
wallader.  But  then  Smollett  was  a 
long  age  posterior  to  Defoe, 
r  Simuar  to  the  "Life  of  Duncan 
Campbell,"  was  Defoe's  sketch  of 
"DickoiyCrouke,  The  Dumb  Philo- 
sopher," &c.  &c.  Alas  !  alas !  and 
it  was  only  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 

We  have  stated  our  thanks  are  due 
to  Pefoe  for  giving  the  English  novel, 
graphic  descriptiona,  luod  quick, 
pointed  conversations.    In  one  of  tb« 


qualities  of  a  novelist  he  was  unac- 
countably deficient — not  even  coming 
up  to  his  precursor  Mrs.  Behn.  To 
the  construction  or  the  most  vague 
conception  of  a  plot  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  inad!equate.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that,  from  abstaiiung  on  religious 
grounds  from  the  theatres,  his  mind 
had  not  been  duly  educated  in  this 
most  difficult  department  of  his  art ; 
and  partly  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  "  histories"  were  evolved.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  the  fault, 
that  it  exists  few  will  be  so  rash  as 
to  question.  All  Defoe's  novels,  long 
as  tliey  are,  are  but  a  string  of  sepa- 
rate anecdotes  related  of  one  person, 
but  having  no  other  connection  with 
each  other.  In  no  one  of  them  are 
there  forces  at  work  that  necessitate 
the  conclusion  of  the  story  at  a  cer- 
tain point.  One  meets  with  no 
mvstery,  no  denouement  in  them. 
Tnev  go  on  and  on,  (usually  at  a 
brisk  pace,  with  abundance  of  drama- 
tic positions)  till  it  apparently  strikes 
the  author  he  has  written  a  good 
bookful,  and  then  he  winds  up  with 
a  page  and  a  half  of  "  so  he  lived 
happily  all  the  rest  of  his  days  ;"  in- 
termixed with  some  awkward  mora- 
lizing by  way  of  apology  for  the 
looseness  of  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
For  example,  "  Boxana"  might  as  well 
have  been  twice  or  half  as  long  as 

it  IS. 

One  feature  more  of  Defoe  as  a  no- 
velist. May  he  not  be  regarded  as 
the  first  English  writer  of  prose-fic- 
tion who  pointed  out  the  field  of  his- 
tory to  imaginative  literature  ?  His 
"  Journal  of  the  Pla^e  Year  ;"  his 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  ;"  and  "The 
Memoirs  of  an  English  Officer  who 
served  in  the  Dutch  War  in  1672,  to 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  &c.  &c. 
By  Captain  Geoi^e  Carlton,"  were 
the  pioneers  of  that  army  of  which 
the  Waverley  Novels  form  the  main 
bodv.  The  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
used,  before  he  discovered  it  to  be  a 
fiction,  to  speak  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier"  as  the  best  account  of  the 
dvil  wars  extant.  And  of  "  Captain 
Carleton"  there  is  the  following  anec- 
dote in  Boswell's  Johiiaon.  "  The 
best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough 
that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  in 
in  'Captain  Carleton's  Memoin^.' 
Carleton  was  descended  of  an  officer 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  thu 
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siege  of  Deny.  He  was  an  oiHcdr. 
ma,  what  was  rare  at  that  time,  had 
some  knowledge  of  engineeriugp 
Johnson  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  book.  Lord  Elliot  had  a  copy  at 
Port  Elliot ;  but,  after  a  good  aeal 
of  inquiry,  procured  a  copy  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who 
told  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  that  he 
was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but 


was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
sat  up  till  he  read  it  through,  and 
founa  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth  that 
he  could  not  doubt  its  authenticity  ; 
adding,  with  a  smile,  in  allusion  to 
I/)rd  Elliot's  having  recently  been 
raised  to  the  peerage,  'I  did  not 
think  a  young  lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English 
history  that  was  not  known  to  me.' " 


THE  PLANTS  Or  THS  SXTPBRSTTnOKS. 


Iv  the  early  ages  men  were  more 
impressed  by  the  productions  of  the 
earth  in  her  v^etable,  than  in  her 
mineral  kingdom.  They  seem  to  have 
been  more  botanists,  flonste,  herbalists, 
than  geologists  and  mineralogists. 
The  b^uty  and  gnce  of  flowers  and 
trees  attracted  and  inspired  the  poet, 
the  emblematist,  and  the  lover,  who 
found  in  leaf  and  blossom  similiee, 
types,  and  metaphors,  which  they 
did  not  see  in  stones  or  mineral  masses. 
The  writings  of  the  olden  times  are 
more  abounding  in  floral  than  in 
geological  or  metallic  allusions :  Pliny 
wrote  more  largely  of  the  vegetable 
world  than  of  the  other  portions  of 
tnanimate  nature:  Virgil  and  Co- 
lumella sang  of  the  green  things.  As 
for  the  games,  the  Astivals,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  marriages,  the  funerals  of 
the  ancients,  were  they  not  garlanded 
from  end  to  end  with  flowers  and 
sprays,  buds  and  boughs?  **'iSin6 
Cerere  H  Libera  friget  Venus;** — aye, 
and  eine  Flora  too :  for  did  not  the 
brows  and  the  fane  of  Venus  Ama- 
thosia  look  more  beautiful  entwined 
with  flowers  ?  And  the  com  of  Ceres, 
and  the  wine  of  Liber  Pater,  that 
sustained  the  charms  of  Venus,  they 
also  came  from  the  vegetable  r»edm. 

To  this  realm,  too,  was  Esculapius 
indebted  :  the  most  ancient  pharma- 
copeias were  furnished  from  plants 
and  herbs.  Men  discovered  the  vir- 
tues of  herbs  that  grew  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  before  their  eves,  far 
more  readily  than  they  could  learn 
the  properties  of  crude  minerals  hid- 
den in  the  earth.    The  herbalist  had 


but  to  pluck  his  object  from  the  face 
of  the  ground ;  the  mineralogist  found 
much  more  labour  in  hie  pursuit. 
The  qualities  of  herbs  and  flowers 
were  eauly  extracted,  and  needed  but 
^*  small  appliances  and  means  to 
boot ;"  but  to  procure  medicaments 
from  metal  and  mineral  required 
some  skill  and  learning,  besides  scien- 
tific apparatus.  Solomon,  the  wisest 
of  kings,  wrote  of  'Hrees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of 
the  wall :''  it  is  likely  that  his  trea- 
tise was  a  pharmacopeia  ;  in  fact  such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Babbi, 
Moses  Bar  Nachman  (Nachmanides). 
Among  the  rural  population  in  all 
nations  we  still  find  extant  ungra* 
duated  doctors  (and  doctreeses)  who 
practise  their  leech-craft  solely  by 
the  means  of  herbs.  In  forei^  coun- 
tries, beyond  the  limits  of  Europe, 
the  descendants  of  the  aborigines 
possess  much  valuable  and  recondite 
m  formation  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tive botany, which  would  bean  acquisi- 
tion to  various  branches  of  art  and 
science. 

Among  the  children  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  some  for  their  grace  and 
beauty,  like  the  mvrtle,  rose,  forget- 
me-not,  &c.,  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  affections  ;t  others,  for  their 
qualities  medicinal  or  noxious,  (quali- 
ties sometimes  merely  ima^nary),  be- 
came objects  of  veneration,  or  of 
superstitious  belief.  Herbs  thought 
to  be  beneficial  were  consecrated  by 
the  heathen  to  their  superior  divini- 
ties (and  by  the  early  Christians  to 


♦  Terence. 

-hSee  **  Flowers  of  the  Aiwtisas/'^DmVlhi  Unifenitj  Meguioe,  No.  ccxlix.,  Septem. 
Ver,  1853. 
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the  saints).  Plants  of  a  baneful  na- 
ture were  dedicated  to  the  gloomy 
deities,  and  to  witches,  and  formed 
necessary  ingredients  in  unholy  spells 
and  incantations.  Narcotic  herbs 
that  occasioned  trances  and  strange 
dreams,  and  plants  that,  like  the  "  in- 
sane root"  of  Shakespeare,  caused 
delirium,  whose  ravings  superstition 
received  as  oracular,  and  whose  visions 
as  supernatural,  were  fitting  materials 
for  sorcery.  Even  the  Caurel,  the 
glossy  perennial  laurel,  the  favorite 
of  Apollo  for  his  lost  Daphne's  sake, 
the  crown  of  the  victor  and  the  bard, 
saw  its  bright  leaves  degraded  to  dark 
rites  on  account  of  its  supposed  deli- 
rium-exciting powers  when  chewed 
by  the  Pythoness.  Theocritus  in  his 
second  Idyl, "  The  Incantation,"  makes 
his  sorceress  say :  "  Delphis  afflicts 
me  ;  I  bum  this  laurel  against  Del- 
phis,  and  as  it  crackles  inflamed,  and 
suddenly  bums  up,  so  that  no  cinder 
of  it  appears,  so  may  the  flesh  of 
Delphis  consume  in  the  flame."* 

The  plants  and  herbs  of  the  super- 
stitions were  of  two  kinds,  the  good 
and  the  evil ;  the  former  held  in  the 
veneration  of  respect,  the  latter  in  the 
veneration  of  fear. 

In  the  ancient  world  the  most 
esteemed  and  holy,  perhaps,  of  all 
plants  was  the  vervain  (Verbena 
officinalis,)  the  Hierobotane,  or  holy 
herb  of  Dioscorides.  It  was  believed 
to  cure  no  less  than  thirty  maladies, 
among  which  were  gout,  palsy,  dropsy, 
jaundice,  tertian  and  quartan  argues, 
inveterate  headaches,  &c. ;  but  that 
for  which  it  was  most  valued  was 
not  its  physical,  but  its  supposed 
moral  quality  of  supematurally  dis- 
posing to  peace,  of  reconciling  enemies, 
and  of  causing  a  favourable  feeling 
towards  those  persons  who  carried  it 
about  them,  (and  surely  those  who 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  such 
an  easy  mode  of  conciliating  others, 
must  have  been  strange  misanthropes, 
and  very  fond  of  strife). 

It  was  highly  venerated  by  the 


Druids,  who  used  it  in  their  sacred 
ceremonies  ;  they  gathered  it  with 
solemn  rites  at  the  rising  of  the  great 
Dog-star,  when  neither  sim  nor  moon 
was  above  the  earth  to  look  inquisi- 
tively upon  their  operations.  They 
described  a  circle  roimd  it  three  times, 
and  then  looking  westwards,  they 
dug  it  up  with  a  sword  ;  and  strewed 
honey-combs  upon  the  spot  where  it 
had  grown,  as  a  compensation  to  the 
earth  for  the  treasure  they  had  taken. 
The  sun-worshippers  in  the  east  also 
held  it  in  their  hands  during  their 
devotions. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Homans 
the  Vervain  was  used  in  religious 
ceremonies,  and  in  incantations.t  The 
Bomans  called  it  herba  sacray  and 
used  it  in  casting  lots  and  drawing  of 
omens ;  and  ako  in  aspersions  and 
lustral  rites.  It  was  sent  as  a  gift 
among  the  Bomans  on  their  New 
Year's  dav,  as  emblematic  of  good 
wishes  and  good  fortune.  The  Boman 
heralds,  when  they  went  to  offer  peace 
to  a  city,  carried  a  sprig  of  Vervain 
in  their  hands,  both  on  account  of  its 
being  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  of  its 
supposed  peace-making  virtues.  But 
when  a  herald  was  sent  to  demand 
from  the  enemy  the  restitution  of 
things  that  had  been  carried  away  by 
force,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
select  for  that  occasion  a  sprig  of 
Vervain  growing  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  capitol ;  and  the  herald  was 
called  Verbenarivs, 

Since  the  Christian  era  the  Vervain 
has  been  venerated  from  a  tradition 
that  our  Lord  once  trod  upon  it,  and 
that  it  was  thencefoi-wara  endowed 
with  antidotal  virtues  against  the  bite 
of  serpents  and  venomous  reptiles. 
The  root  is  still  worn  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  as  a  cure  for  scrofula,  and 
as  a  charm  against  ague.  The  8hei>- 
herds  in  the  south  of  France  still  be- 
lieve the  Vervain  endowed  with  magi- 
cal qualities. 

It  has  a  square  stalk,  jagged  op- 
posite leaves,  and  a  spike  of  pale  lilac 


*A<^^lS  cm'  ovioo-c/  ryw  8*  ciri  AcX^iSi  So^vov 
AiOtf*  x'**'  avra  kcuc9u,  firya  Kairwvpt<Ta<Taf 
Ki||airtrijs  a^Bri  kovZ§  ffwoiov  ffiSo/xfs  avras 
Ovr«0  rot  K€u  AcA^if  tyi  <pKoyi  aapK  ofiaBwoi* 

t  Affer  aqoam,  ct  molli  ciiige  hsoc  altaria  vittft, 
VerbenM  que  adole  pingues,  ct  xnascula  thura 
Coiyogis  ut  magida  aanoa  avertere  aacris. 
Experiar  lensai.— Fif^^V,  Edog.  yili. 
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flowers  ;  and  is  commonly  found 
throughout  Europe,  especially  near 
habitations  :  it  is  said  to  be  never  met 
with  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  a  house — hence,  being  so  easy  of 
acquisition,  it  was  called  **  Simpler's 
(i.e.  Herbalist's)  Joy." 

Sorrowful  to  say,  but  easily  to  be 
credited,  this  plant  of  peace  and  good- 
will is  not  indigenous  in  Ireland  ; 
had  it  but  been  so,  how  many  faction- 
fights  it  might  have  saved  in  the  good 
old  days  of  the  "  Black  Hens  and 
Magpies,  the  Gows  and  Foleens,  and 
the  Caravats  and  Shanavests" — not 
to  speak  of  the  nobler  feuds  of  the 
O'Briens  and  OTlaherties,  the  Des- 
monds and  the  Butlers,  but  let  us 
take  comfort :  our  florists  have  in- 
troduced into  Irish  gardens  many  of 
the  Vervain  species,  the  beautiful 
foreign  Verbenas  of  various  colours. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  exotics  have 
something  of  the  ancient  ti*anquillizing 
nature  of  their  great  ancestor,  the 
sacred  Vervain ;  and  truly  it  seems  as 
though  it  were  so,  for  the  factions 
have  nearly  died  out,  and  contested 
elections  are  greatly  tamed  down. 

Beside  the  Vervain  as  the  symbol  of 
peace,  we  will  place  the  tribute  of  an 
appropriate  lay : — 

PEACE  UPON  THE  MOU^AINS. 

M.  E.  M. 

Would'st  thou  seek  Peace  ?  Up  !  hie 
thee  to  the  mountains. 

Far  above  human  passions,  toil,  and 
strife  : 

Up  to  the  rivers'  springs  !  those  rock- 
bom  fountains. 

Emblems  of  all  that's  bright,  pure, 
free,  in  life. 

Up  to  the  mountains !  there  dwells 

Peace,  imited 
With    Solitude   and  Freedom,  triad 

blest! 
There  morning  earliest  comes,  with 

gaze  delighted ; 
There  linger  long  the  sunbeams  of  the 

West. 

Untrampled  there  are  nature's  flow'rets 

springing ; 
There  flow  the  streams,  unsullied,  un- 

confin'd ; 
Nor  taint  nor  din  from  distant  cities 

bringing. 
There  musically  breathes  the  healthful 

wind. 


"  Freedom  and  peace  !**  thus  chaunt 
your  happy  voices. 

Ye  soaring  birds !  and  thine,  oh  wild- 
ing bee  ! 

At  l£at  glad  sound  e'en  the  lone  rock 
rejoices. 

And  bids  the  echoes  answer,  "  peace- 
ful !  free  !" 

Scorn  comes  not  there  the  gentle  heart 

to  wither ; 
Nor  Malice,  forcing  bitter  tears  to 

flow  ; 
Pride,  Jealousy,  Injustice  climb  not 

thither, — 
Too  steep  the  heights, — their  haimts  lie 

far  below. 

'Twas  on  the  mountains,  safely  sped 
by  heaven. 

The  storm-tost  ark  at  length  found 
place  of  rest : 

To  Moses'  longing  eyes  the  view  was 
given 

Of  promis'd  Canaan  from  a  moun- 
tain's crest. 

How  beautiful  the  mountains'  ver- 
dure pressing 

The  feet  of  Him  who  peace,  glad  tid- 
ings, brought* — 

How  dear  the  Mount  where  words 
replete  with  blessing 

The  Prince  of  Peace  to  crowding 
hearers  taught ! 

Mountains,  be  glad  in  your  surpassing 

glory  ! 
Before  yew  richest  plains  their  vaunts 

must  cease  : 
For  oft  the  pen  inspired  of  sacred  story 
Hath  writ  on  your  ennobled  summits 

"  Peace !" 

St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  per- 
foratum)!^ so  handsome  a  wild  flower 
that  it  finds  a  place  in  many  gardens, 
where  it  is  very  showy  with  its  broad, 
glossy,  bright  green  leaves,  its  star- 
like bright  yeflow  corolla,  and  the 
inner  circle  of  fine  golden  threads, 
like  a  halo  of  sun-beams.  On  account 
of  the  brightness  of  its  hue,  and  of 
its  being  sometimes  phosphorescent, 
it  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, because  he  is  called  in  Scripture 
"  a  burning  and  a  shining  light."  It 
was  gathered  on  St.  John's  Eve  by 
the  rustics,   and   worn,  along  with 
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Vervain,  in  wreaths  upon  their 
heads,  as  they  danced  round  the  bon- 
fires that  custom  still  kindles  in  his 
honour  (and  which,  after  all,  are  but  a 
continuance  of  the  old  Celtic  Beltane 
fires),  and  the  Saint*s  votaries  threw 
bunches  of  St.  John's  Wort  into  the 
flames,  praying  that  the  succeeding 
twelve  months  might  be  more  fertile, 
abundant,  and  happy  than  the  prece- 
ding. 

It  was  also  called  Fuga  Demtytmm, 
for  its  imaginary  power  in  banishing 
evil  spirits.  In  France  and  Germany 
the  peasants  gather  it  on  the  saint's 
day  (June  25ui),  and  hang  it  up  over 
their  doors  and  windows  to  keep 
away  Satan  and  his  imps,  and  to  pre- 
itervi  the  houses  from  lightning  W 
tempest.  Cattle  that  have  grazed  on 
the  track  of  the  fairies  are  supposed 
liable  to  a  grievous  disorder,  of  which 
they  can  only  be  cured  by  eating  a 
handful  of  St.  John's  Wort,  pufled 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  [saint's 
night. 

In  Scotland  it  is  esteemed  as  a  pi*e- 
servative  from  magic  and  witchcraft ; 
and  especially  from  the  arts  of  the 
dairy  witches,  who  spoil  the  milk, 
and  steal  the  butter  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

It  was  considered  an  emblem  of 
war,  from  the  minute  perforations, 
fancied  to  resemble  small  spear 
woimds,  that  may  be  seen  on  all  the 
ffreen  leaves  when  held  up  to  the 
fight ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
tmtt  its  filaments  yield,  when  bruised, 
a  resinous  juice,  reddish  like  blood  : 
hence  one  of  its  names  is  AndrossE^ 
mum  {Ap9pos  ai/io),  man's  blood.  "It 
is,"  says  the  old  herbalist  Culjjep- 
per,  "  a  singular  wound  herb,"  i.  e., 
oeneficial  in  curing  wounds. 

A  small  species  of  St.  John's  Wort, 
exactly  resembling  the  foregoing,  but 
not  perforated,  grows  wild  very  com- 
monly in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Bried, 
and  used  with  alum,  it  dyes  wool 
yellow. 

There  is  a  species  laiyer  than  the 

Senforated  St  John's  Wort,  which  is 
edlcated  to  St.  Peter,  as  greater  than 
8t.  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  called 
St.  Peter's  Wort  (Hypa^ieum  mMd- 
rangvlum).  It  is  identical  with  St 
John's  flower,  except  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  is  square,  and  taat 
tiie  young  shoots  are  of  a  more  vivid 
red. 
As  St  John's  Wort  is  accounted  a 


martial  herb,  and  a  symbol  of  warj 
we  must  give  it  a  military  dirge  : — 

THB  DEAD  SOLDIER. 

Trantlated/rom  (/le  German  qf  John  Gabriel 

Seidl. 

Auf  ferner  fremder  Auc, 
da  liegC  ein  todter  Soldat. 

I. 

In  a  far  fomgn  coimtrv 

There  lay  a  soldier  dead ; 
Forgotten,  unrewarded, 

Though  brave  he  fought  and  bled. 

II. 

And  Gen'rals  deck'd  with  crosses 
Bode  past ;  'twas  ^rand  to  view — 

They  thought  not,  "  ne  who  yonder 
Lies  low,  eam'a  honours  too." 

III. 

And  there  o'er  many  fallen 
Were  w^ailings  sad  to  hear ; 

But  for  the  humble  Soldier 
None  had  a  word  or  tear. 

IV. 

Yet  in  his  home  far  distant, 
There  sat  in  evening's  glow 

His  father,  much  misgiving, 
And  cried, "  He's  dead,  I  know  !" 


V. 


"  Heaven  help  us  !"  sobb'd  the  mo- 
ther; 

"  'Twas  shown  us  long  before  : 
"  The  clock  stopp'd  at  eleven, 

"  And  struck  the  hours  no  more." 


VI. 


A  pale  maid  through  the  twilight 
Looks  out  with  tearful  eye — 

"  What  though  the  grave  may  hold 
thee. 
To  me  thou  ne'er  cans't  die  !" 

VII. 

And  thus,  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
Those  three  were  weeping  all, 

For  their  own  poor  dead  Soldier, 
As  fast  as  tcATs  could  IbXL 
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Heaven  in  a  cloud  attracted 
Those  tears  shed  not  in  vain  ; 

And  sent  them  swiftly  speeding 
To  that  far  battle  plain. 


IX. 

There  from  the  cloud  they  trickled 
Like  dew-drops  o*erthe  brave  ; 

That  tears  the  tiirf  might  hallow 
Upon  his  foreign  grave. 

Brook  Weed,  or  Water  Pimper- 
nel ;  (Samo^is  Vcderandi ;  so  called 
because  gathered  in  the  Isle  of  Sa- 
mos,  by  V alerandus,  a  botanist  of  the 
sixteenth  century),  was  one  of  the 
holy  herbs  of  the  Druids,  and  used 
by  them  in  solemn  incantations.  Its 
pretty  little  white  l>ell-8haped  flowers 
are  not  common  in  England,  though 
generally  met  with  in  wet  places  m 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

Rue  (Ruta  Graveolens)  was  in  an- 
cient times  accounted  as  magical,  and 
was  used  in  spells  and  sorceries.  Sub- 
se<]juently  it  acquired  a  better  repu- 
tation, from  the  properties  ascribed  to 
it  of  preserving  from  infection,  and 
of  bemg  antidotal  to  poison  ;  thence 
it  came  to  be  esteemed  holy,  and  was 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
as  an  Aspeigillum,  or  holy  water 
sjirinkler  (and  in  the  early  ages, 
especially  in  exorcisms,  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  evil  spirits) ;  hence  it  was 
called  Herb  of  Grace.  "  There's 
rue  for  you,  and  some  for  me :  we 
mav  call  it  Herb  o'  Grace  on  Sun- 
days,"  So  says  poor  mad  Ophelia(ira7>j- 
^r^,  Act i v.,  scene  6).  But tne  Rue,  from 
it  bitterness,  is  also  esteemed  an  herb 
of  sorrow. 

'*  Uf re  di    he  drop  a  tour :   here  in  this 

pl.ice 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rnc,  sour  herb  offcrace; 
Mutt  e%'en  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  besoeiii 
111  the  remembr.inco  of  a  \Teeping  Queen." 
King  Richard  11.^  actilt.,  scene  4. 

TuE  Common  Fennel  Giant,  or 
Fkrll.*:, ('/VrWa  Communis)  was  ve- 
nerated among  the  Greeks  as  the  plant 
in  whose  stalk  Prometheus  concealed 
the  fire  which  he  stole  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  and  brought  down  to  earth 
from  heaven.  And  certainly  the  plant 
is  well  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
fire  :  the  stalk,  which  is  erect,  jointed, 
and  froQ)  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  is 


filled  with  a  dry,  spongy  pith,  in  which 
fire  can  be  kept  smouldering  like 
tinder,  without  consuming  the  outside  ; 
it  is  thus  used  by  the  Sicilians.  The 
stem  rises  from  the  centre  of  a  bunch 
of  bright  green  leaves  spreading  on 
the  ground;  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
panicle  of  yellow  flowers. 

It  was  early  adopted  as  the  badg6 
of  authority,  from  its  sceptre-like 
form,  by  the  principals  of  schools ; 
hence  Martial  calls  it  "  the  Scepti'e 
of  the  Pedagogues.''  It  was  borne  as 
a  sceptre  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  hence  became  a 
symbol  of  monarchiul  power  ;  it  was> 
indeed,  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  fra- 
gility of  the  sway  of  those  emperors. 
Bacchus  commanded  his  votaries  to 
caiTy  no  other  weapon  but  the  stalk 
of  the  Ferula  in  their  feasts,  that  the 
quiu*rels  excited  by  wine  might  at  least 
be  bloodless. 

Ferula  Aaafcetida  yields  the  dis- 
agreeably scented  gum  Asafcetida, 
and  is  onlv  foimd  in  Persia ;  and  that 
in  two  districts  alone,  in  the  fields 
aud  mountains  about  Herat,  and  in  the 
province  of  Laar.  Its  stem  is  not 
above  two  feet  in  height.  Fenda  Ori- 
ental i$  gives  ammonia,  and  attains  the 
height  of  three  feet. 

From  the  connexion  of  the  common 
Ferula,  or  Great  Fennel  Giant,  with 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  we  must  asso- 
ciate with  it  a  solar  song : — 


SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE. 


I. 


1L1.IL 


The  Sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

An  abdicating  king  ; 
Round  him  the  Courtier-clouds  have 
prest 

In  close  and  gorgeous  ring  : 
And  they  in  rich  array  are  clad 

To  grace  his  parting  thence  ; 
But  somewhat  is  there  sombre,  sad, 

In  their  magnificence. 

II. 

To  mourning  hue  deep  purple  glooms, 

licliev'd  by  burnished  gold  ; 
Amlier  a  tint  embrowneil  assumes, 

Dusk  glows  each  crimson  fold. 
Well  doth  this  darksomegrandeursuit 

A  monarch's  farewell  hour : 
Thus  i^uld  re^)ect  and  grief  ealute 

The  waning  light  of  power. 
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III. 

Heparts !  the  glorious  king  is  gone 

Tney  see  his  face  no  more  ; 
And  all  their  sable  garbs  they  don^ 

And  quit  the  pomps  they  wore. 
How  dimmed  the  aerial  courtappears ! 

Dark,  mute,  disconsolate — 
Sighs  breathe  around,  and  dewy  tears 

Weep  for  its  banish'd  State. 

IV. 

Well  may  those  Courtiers  mourn  the 
light 

Of  hidden  diadem : 
They  shone  in  its  reflections  bright, 

Ite  rays  were  wealth  to  them. 
But  must  this  night  of  grief  remain  ? 

Must  they  for  ever  mourn  ? 
Shall  not  the  absent  sovereign 

Back  to  his  realm  return  ? 

V. 

Yes !  yes  ! — e'en  now  is  midnight  jiast, 

E'en  now  the  herald  Dawn 
Hath  from  the  gates  of  day  at  last 

The  guardian  bolts  withdrawn. 
He  comes  refreshed,  the  regal  Sun  ! 

He  comes  with  power  reuew'd, 
Like  victor  after  triumphs  won 

O'er  foes  in  fight  subdued. 

VI. 

But  far  more  brilliant,  far  more  gay 

Than  at  the  parting  scene 
Is  now  the  Courtier-cloud's  array, 

And  worn  with  joyous  mien. 
AndBcauties  young  are  sparkling  there 

In  hues  that  youth  beseem  ; 
Soft  primrose,  blue  of  summer  air, 

Pink  tints  of  fairy  dream. 

VII. 

Hoses  are  scatterocl  in  his  jiath, 

And  pearls  around  him  shine  : 
Great  King!  what  eai-thly  monarch 
hath 

A  welcome  such  as  thine  ? 
Tlie  silent  hours  when  thou  wert  not, 

Hours  lonely,  long  and  drear, 
Are  now  redeem'd,  repaid,  forgot 

In  bliss  to  greet  thee  hero. 

VIII. 

So  hearts  may  mourn  the  sun-set  houra 
Tliat  bring  a  night  of  care  : 


Yet  they  may  hail  in  orient  bowers 

A  sun-rise  far  more  fair. 
Then  let  this  lesson,  leam'd  aright, 

With  us  through  life  be  borne  ; 
Tho'  weeping  may  endure  a  nigh^ 

Joy  Cometh  in  the  mom.* 

The  Dittant  op  Crete,  (Origc^ 
num  Dictamnus)  among  the  Bomans 
crowned  Juno  Lucina,  whence  it  was 
made  the  emblem  of  nativity.  It  was 
esteemed  as  vulnerary  ;  when  Eneas 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  in  his 
combat  with  Tumus,  Venus  gathered 
the  Dittany  from  Mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
its  native  isle,  and  brought  it  to  lapis, 
the  physician  of  Eneas,  and  taught  him 
to  express  the  juice,  and  give  it  to  his 
jmtient,  and  thus  a  cure  ,was  effected 
(Eneiad  xii.).  Pliny  says  (book  xxv.) 
that  men  learned  the  healing  quali* 
ties  of  Dittany  from  the  stags,  that 
browsed  upon  it  to  cure  themselves  of 
arrow  wounds.  Virgil  ascribes  the 
same  instinct  to  goats  : 

Non  ilia  fcris  inco^tta  capris 
Gramina,  cam  tcrgo  volacrcs  basscre  sagitt». 

Eneid,  xiu 

The  Dittany  evolves  a  viscid  juice, 
which  in  the  evening  becomes  an  in- 
flammable gas,  RO  easily  ignited  that 
the  least  spark  suffices  to  set  it  blaz- 
ing all  over  the  plant,  but  without 
injury  to  it.  The  stalks  are  nine 
inches  high,  hairy  and  purplish;  tho 
leaves  are  round,  thick,  woolly,  and 
very  white  ;  the  flowers  in  spikes  of 
loose,  nodding,  purplish  heads. 

Mandrake  (Atropa  Mandragora) 
is  peculiarly  a  plant  of  the  gloomy 
superstitions,  from  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties, and  its  foetid  smell.  rhe 
root  is  fleshy,  and  often  forked  ;  the 
leaves  dark  green,  and  springing  from 
the  crown  of  the  root ;  the  flower  is 
whitish  and  five-cleft ;  the  fruit,  a  soft 
globular  berry,  as  large  as  a  nut-meg, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  when 
ripe.  The  root  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  human  body,  and  to  be 
pudowod  with  many  magiwl  quali- 
iir44,  and  OHpccially  with  that  of  ex- 
citing lovo.  In  small  doses  it  was 
narcotic : 

Not  Poppy,  nor  Mandmgora, 
Nor  all  tho  Jrow»«y  ivrupii  of  tli«  worhi, 
filull  ovrr  mt^dicino  tlico  to  that  itweet  aleop. 
Which  thou  ow'JBt  yestertlay . — OtMh,  Act 
9.     Scene  3. 


tf^m^ 
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It  was  believed  to  grow  under  gib- 
bets whereon  the  deca3dng  bodies  of 
murderers  were  hanging,  and  to 
shriek  and  groan  when  pulled  up  ; 
nay,  to  pull  it  up  was  fatal,  where- 
fore it  was  customary  to  tie  a  dog  to 
the  root,  and  compel  him  to  pluck  it 
up,  by  which  he  oied ;  the  by-stander 
stopping  his  ears  not  to  hear  the 
fatal  groan  of  the  angry  plant. 

Tbcre  tlie  sad  Mandrake  grows,  vrhose  groans 
are  deathfuL — The  Sad  Shepherd^  a  play 
by  Ben  Jonson. 

The  root  is  still  worn  on  the  person 
among  the  Greeks,  as  a  love-charm. 
Charlatans  often  substitute  Briony 
roots,  which  they  fashion  into  a  like- 
ness of  the  human  figure.  Health, 
prosperity,  and  the  cure  of  diseases, 
were  supposed  to  be  obtained  by 
keeping  these  charms  in  the  house. 
The  roots  were  carried  into  Northern 
nations  (where  the  Mandragora  does 
not  grow)  and  sold  by  traders,  formed 
into  Lares,  or  house-hold  Gods.  They 
were  from  six  to  ten  inches  high ; 
were  clothed,  laid  upon  wool  in  small 
boxes,  and  moistened  with  wine,  and 
meat  offered  to  them  at  every  meal. 
They  were  never  taken  out  but  to  be 
oracularly  consulted,  when  they  were 
fancied  to  answer  questions,  and  to 
foretell  events  by  movements  of  the 
head. 

The  Mandrakes  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  so  eagerly  coveted  by  Rachel, 
were  of  a  different  species  from  the 
above.  They  are  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  a  plant  of  the  Melon  species 
which  is  found  in  Tuscany  as  well  as 
in  the  East.  It  has  leaves  like  those 
of  the  Lettuce,  and  an  agreeable  fruit 
of  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  a 
small  apple,  with  a  fragrant  smell ; 
it  is  ripe  in  May,  about  the  period  of 
the  wheat  liarvest  in  Judea,  the  time 
when  Reuben  found  the  Mandrakes 
in  the  field.  These  fruits  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  cla.ssical  apples  of 
love.  A  surname  of  Venus  was  Man- 
dragoritis. 

There  is  in  Cayenne  a  shrub  called 
Epitet,  venerated  by  the  natives  as 
possessing  the  same  love-inspiring 
properties  aa  the  Mandrakes.  "  He 
nas  had  Epitet  given  to  him,"  is  a 
proverb  among  the  Aborigines  of 
Cayenne  to  signify  a  man  devotedly 
in  loVe :  eperdument  amoureiu:^  as 
^«  Fr«nch  expreis  iti 


LOVE. 

Translated  fi'om  the  German  of  E,  Geibel, 

Wo  still  ela  Hertz  von  Licbe  gliiht, 
0  rilhret,  rtthret  nicht  daran. 

I. 

Where  heart  in  silence  glows  with  love, 
Lay  not  a  hand  ungentle  there  ; 

Quench  not  the  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
That  were  unhallow*d  deed — for- 
bear. 

II. 

If  on  the  earth  may  ought  be  found 
Thatunprofan'd  and  pure  can  prove, 

It  is  the  young  and  hopeful  heart 
Blest  in  its  first  and  guileless  love. 

III. 

O  grudge  it  not  that  spring-tide  dream , 
So  bright  in  rosy  tintings  shown  ; 

Thou  knowst  not  wliat  a  !Paradise 
Is  lost  when  love's  young  dream 
has  flown. 

« 

IV. 

How  many  a  strong  heart  breaks  at 
once, 
When  of  its  own  dear  love  bereft : 
And  hearts  that  can  endure,  live  on. 
With  nought  but  hate  and  darknesa 
left. 

V. 

And  some  that  clos'd  to  hide  their 
wounds, 

Cry  loud  for  pleasure  in  their  need. 
And  grovel  in  the  dust-  alas ! 

To  them  sweet  love  is  dead  indeed. 

VI. 

Ah,  fruitless  comes  repentance  then, 
The  bitterest  tears  are  all  in  vain 

To  make  the  withered  roses  bloom, 
Or  the  dead  heart  be  young  again. 

Balm  op  Gilead,  or  balm  of  Jeri- 
cho (Balsamum  Judaicum)  was  a 
shrub  highly  venerated  from  early 
times  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
qualities,  especially  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.  It  was  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Justin.  In  Ju- 
dea it  grew  only  in  the  gardens  near 
Jericho.  Justin  describes  it  as  like 
ft  fir  iroc^  but  &«t  so  talli      Josophutf 
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says  it  was  brought  first  out  of  Ara- 
bia Felix  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as 
a  present  to  Solomon,  who  planted  it 
at  Jericho :  but  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
is  mentioned  as  a  precious  article  of 
merchandise  in  Genesis  xxxvii,  long 
before  the  ei-a  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
A  shrub  of  this  species  was  brought 
to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra  and  planted  at 
Aim  Shems,  now  Matara,  in  an  old 
pirden  mentioned  with  great  interest 
by  travellers,  both  Maiiometan  and 
Christian. 

The  Eastern  Christians  attached  a 
religious  value  to  it,  and  had  many 
superstitious  opinions  relating  to  it. 
They  believed  that  it  would  only 
flourish  under  the  eare  of  Christian 
ganieners ;  and  that  the  incision  for 
causing  the  gum  to  flow  should  be 
made  in  the  bark  by  an  implement  of 
stone,  or  of  bone,  but  not  of  iron, 
otherwise  the  balsam  would  he  cor- 
rupt. They  believed  it  to  be  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  fifty  diseases : 
and  in  Confirmation  they  used  it  to 
anoint  the  persons  confirmed.  It  was 
also  mingled  in  the  oil  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  European  monarchs. 

Not  nil  the  wntcr  in  the  rongh,  nide  tea, 
Can  waMi  the  baUn  from  an  anointed  King. 
King  Richard  II.,  act  3,  scene  a. 

The  Coptic  Christians  had  a  tra- 
dition that  when  the  Holy  Family 
were  leaving  E^^pt  to  return  to  Judea, 
they  stopped  to  rest  at  Matara,  and 
went  from  house  to  house  begging  a 
cup  of  water,  which  was  ever3rwhere 
renised.  The  Virgin  Mary  sat  down, 
faint  from  thirst  and  sorrow,  under 
the  Balsam  trees  that  had  been  culti- 
vated there  from  the  one  formerly 
brought  from  the  Holv  Land,  and 
immediately  a  fountain  sprang  up 
besitie  her,  to  relieve  her  distress  ; 
and  from  that  time  forth  the  trees 
would  not  grow  unless  watered  from 
that  fountain.  The  Balm  trees  of 
Matara  were  killed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile  in  IGlo. 

It  is  believed  that  the  true  Balm 
tree  is  now  extinct ;  the  tree  at  pre- 
sent known  as  such  grows  about 
Babelmaudei ;  the  trunk  is  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  wood  is 
light,  the  bark  smooth,  the  leaves  are 
few,  and  the  flowers  like  these  of  the 
Acacia,  small  and  white,  except  that 
fivt  fkywera  hang  on  the  filamenta,  and 
in  the  Acacia  only  one  Hover. 


The  word  halm  id  expi*egtfir»  of 
suffering  and  of  800thing--of  MMrttm 
and  of  consolation.  Let  lis  tr)r  to 
frame  a  strain  in  accordance  trith  the 
word  and  the  mingled  feeling. 


THE  rEAST  Ot  TEAM. 


M.   S.  K. 


I. 


An  anniversary  to  nighty 

Beplete  with  thoughts  of   fleeted 
yeai's — 
We'll  hail  it  with  a  solemn  rite. 

And  keep  our  Feast  of  Tears. 
Behold  those  portraits  on  the  wall  : 

Our  dear  ones,  and,  alas  !  our  dead  ; 
For  them  we  meet,  for  each  and  all 

Fond  memory's  drops  we  shed. 

II. 

But  no  dark  sorrow  shall  be  ours. 
For  thei/  Were  bright  in   life  aiid 
death ; 

We'll   garland  here   their    favorite 
flowers- 
Bright  fruits  shall  blush  beneath. 

Bright  shall  the  waxen  tapers  shine 
O'er  crystal  goblet,  silver  cup  ; 

And  pledg*d  to  them,  the  amber  wine 
Shall  brightly  sparkle  up. 

III. 

Bright  seem  their  faces  as  they  breath'd 

In  life  by  painter's  art  anew  : 
Bright  are  their  swords — here  lie  they* 
wreath'd 

With  laurel  and  with  yew. 
We  speak  each  honour'd  name — ^we 
think 

Of  all  remembrance  now  endears  ; 
Our  eyes  are  streaming  as  we  drink — 

TfiU  is  our  Feast  of  Tears. 

IV. 

Tears  fflist'ning   bright    with  truest 
love, 
With  tender  grief,  and  noble  pride, 
And  Trust  that  now  in  realms  above 

They  live  who  faithful  died. 
How  beautiful  the  dead  !  whose  brow 
Crown'd    with  that  halo-light  ap- 
pears. 
Whose  sun-like  rays   can  make,  aa 
now, 
A  rainbow  of  oar  tears. 

There  is  a  curious  kind  of  pknt  in 
the  East  which  is  highly  rercreftoed 
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amonffst  the  Chrislian  fexn&les  ;  it  is 
called  the  Holt  Rose  of  Jbricho, 
(AncutcUica  Hieropuntica,)  It  grows 
among  the  sands  of  Egypt,  Pidestine, 
and  Syria,  and  is  found  in  Barbsiiy. 
It  is  cruciform  ;  and  when  its  flowers 
and  leaves  have  withered  and  fallen 
off,  the  branches,  as  they  dry,  curl 
inwards,  and  form  a  round  mass, 
thence  called  a  rose.  The  roots  die  ; 
the  winds  tear  it  up,  and  blow  it 
about  the  sands  till  it  lod^  in  a 
tnoist  spot,  or  is  wetted  with  the 
rain ;  then  the  curled-up  globe  ex- 
pands and  suffers  the  seeos  to  escape 
from  the  seed-vessel  in  which  they 
were  enclosed ;  and  becoming  em- 
bedded in  the  sands,  they  germinate 
anew, — hence  its  name,  Aruutaticay 
from  ArooTflMTif,  Resurrection.  It  is 
venerated  in  Palestine  from  the  tra- 
dition that  it  blossomed  at  the  moment 
when  our  Lord  was  bom,  and  was 
endowed  with  qualities  propitious  to 
nativity.  Wherefore  the  Eastern 
women,  when  occasion  requires,  are 
anxious  to  have  one  of  these  dried 

Cits  expanding  in  a  vase  of  water 
de  them,  firmly  believing  that  it 
has  a  salutary  influence.  It  is  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  bears  a  high 
price  in  the  East. 

There  are  some  lines,  by  an  old 
Italian  poet,  very  applicable  to  this 
"  Rose,*'  to  whose  existance  and  ex- 
pansion moisture  is  so  necessary. 

MADRIOAL. 

Trcaulattdfrom  the  Italian  of  BenecUUo  dtlV 

Uva.* 

CouM  tenero  fiore 

Spiega  1a  cbioma  sua,  te  lo  nodrica 

l'«^u^  0  rueUda  arnica. 


E*en  as  a  ^tle  flower 
Unfolds  its  beauties  to  the  view, 
If  cherished  by  the  genial  dew, 

Or  kindly  shower ; 
So  may  a  lovely  thought  bloom  fair 
Withhi  the  heart  if  foster'd  there 

By  Grace  with  drops  divine. 
Kot  80  ? — ^then  vainly  would  it  opo, 
Of  flower  or  fruit  can  be  no  hope. 

For  it  must  droop  and  pine, 
And  like  a  plant  imwater'd  die 
Upon  a  soil  parch'd  up  and  dry. 

*^    How  Wthe  Wle  flower 
Unfold  its  beauties  to  the  view 
Unless  it  drinks  the  genial  dew, 

Or  kindly  shower  ? 


The  Banyan  Trbe  of  the  East 
Indies  is  called  the  fig  tree  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  from  the  idea  that  our  first 
parents  used  its  large  leaves  for  cloth- 
ing. Some  have  supposed  it  the  tree 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  Eden.  The 
Portuguese  in  old  times  scrupled  to  eat 
of  the  fruit,  because,  when  cut  trans- 
versely, it  showed  within  the  figure 
of  a  cross.  With  the  Brdmins  it  is  a 
holy  tree,  for,  say  they,  the  supreme 
deity,  Brahma,  took  shelter  under  it 
from  a  thunder  storm,  and  blessed  it, 
and  gave  it  the  power  of  averting 
lightning. 

In  Senegal  is  a  sacred  tree  called 
Ded,  which  the  natives  believe  to 
afford  an  impenetrable  asylum  to 
fugitives,  from  which  no  force  could 
avail  to  remove  them,  and  where  no 
weapon,  not  even  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  their  pursuers,  could  reach  them. 

The  name  of  tiie  Peony  (Poeonia 
offici7icUU)  is  derived  from  Peon,  the 
celebratea  Greek  Physician  of  Thea- 
saly.  Theseus  having  descended  to 
the  infernal  regions,  and  attempted 
to  carry  away  Proserpine,  was  de- 
tained in  captivity  by  Pluto :  Hercules 
going  to  deliver  the  prisoner,  fought 
with  and  wounded  Pluto  so  seriously 
that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  Thessaly,  to  seek  the  aid  of  Peon, 
who  cured  him  by  medicaments  drawn 
from  the  Peony. 

This  flower  is  esteemed  by  the 
superstitious  Greeks  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  emanating  from  the  light  of 
the  full  moon,  on  which  account  it 
was  believed  to  cure  epilepsy,  long 
considered  as  a  moon-struck  maladv. 
Tlie  once  popular  "Anodyne  Neck- 
lace," worn  round  the  neck  to  cure 
or  avert  epilepsy,  was  formed  of  dried 
Peony  roots  cut  into  re^pilar  pieces, 
and  strung  on  a  narrow  nbbon.  The 
black  seeas  powdered  and  taken  in 
wine  when  fasting  in  the  mominf^, 
and  just  before  bed  time,  were  believea, 
even  in  late  days,  to  preserve  from 
nightmare  and  evil  dreams.  Pliny 
says  (book  xxv.),  that  it  was  eflica- 
cious  in  the  sports  of  the  Fauns,  from 
whose  malicious  antics  nightmares 
and  evil  dreams  were  supposed  to 
proceed.  The  Peony  was  formerly 
used  by  adepts  in  some  of  their  cere- 
monies, and  was  superstitiously  be- 
lieved to  have  power  over  the  winds 
(from  its  lunar  origin),  to  protect  the 


*  A  Monk,  aatlfe  of  Gipaa  I  flowiaM  aWol  1570. 
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harvest  from  Btorms,  aud  to  avert 
tempests. 

The  large  double  Peony  is  a  foreign 
contribution  to  our  gardens ;  but 
England  boasts  one  native  species 
(Poeonia  Ooralina)  which  grows  on 
the  Steep  Holmes,  a  small  island,  or 
mther  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn.  The  flower  is  single,  and 
the  leaves,  unlike  those  of  their  foreign 
kindred,  are  smooth. 

By  the  side  of  the  Peony  as  a 
wind-flower,  we  lay  a  simple  allegory. 


THE  WIND-DRIVEN  LEAF. 


IL  E.  X. 


**  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro?" 

Job.  xiii.,  25. 

And  wilt  thou  break  a  leaf 

That's  driven  by  the  wind  ? — 
Nav !  let  the  pleading  voice  of  grief 
An  ear  of  pity  find. 
'Tis  not  the  Oak,  whose  haughty  head 
tJnbendinff  braves  the  temi^st  dread, 
*Ti8  not  a  Tower  that  stanaing  fast 
For  ages  mocks  the  threat'nii^  blast, 
*Tis  but  a  Leaf,  poor  fra^le  thing. 
So  shrunken,  pale,  and  withering. 

Alas  !  'gainst  aught  so  humble 
What  need  of  giant  miffht  ? 
Suflice  one  touch  to  crumble 
In  dust  its  form  so  slight. 

Break  not,  O  Wind,  the  Leaf  ! 
No  pridef  ul  place  was  mine, 
Ne*er  m  the  wreath  of  Victor  Chief 
Was  it  my  fate  to  twine  : 
Nor  in  the  Poet's  crown  of  fame, 
Nor  in  the  fi^land,  Beauty's  claim, 
Nor  was  I  brought  at  Pleasure's  call, 
To  decorate  a  festal  hall. 
Upon  a  lonely  tree, 
Amid  a  wild  to  be, 
Such  was  my  lot : 
Yet  'twas  a  pleasant  destiny, 
I  murmurd  not ; 
For  well  I  lov'd  the  fresh  free  air. 
And  the  clear  raysthat  glinted  there. 

But  me,  ill-fated  Leaf ! — 

A  bU^ht  came  o'er  my  prime  ; 
I  faded  m  my  Autunm  orief, 
I  fell  ere  Winter  time. 
And  the  wild  wind,  by  night  and  day, 
Hath  made  me  now  its  sport  and  prey, 
Now  whirls  me  upward  to  the  sky, 
Now  down  mid  rugged  stones  to  lie ; 


Sweeps  me  o'er  heath  and  barrea  earth 
Where  never  kindly  flower  had  birth ; 
Hurls  me  against  the  frowning  rock. 
My  frail  frame  wounded  by  the  shodc; 
Now  mid  the  thorns  of  cruel  brake — 
Now  o'er  the  chill  and  troubled  lake. 
And  casts  me  weary,  cold,  amd  dank. 
To  shiver  on  the  sunless  bank, 
'Till  driven  by  swelling  gust  again 
O'er  hill  aud  crag,  o'er  moor  and  plain. 
No  rest,  no  rest-^the  wind  increasing. 
No  rest,  no  rest — ^my  woes  unceasing : 
May  not  the  raging  Wind  at 
length 
Be  tamed  to  meekness  ? 
And  seek  no  more  to  prove  its 
strength 
Against  my  weakness  ? — 
Thou  who  alike  the  Leaf  and  Wind 

hast  made. 
Speak,  "  Peace,  be  still !" — thy  word 
will  be  obey'd. 

Thou  wilt  not  break  the  Leaf 
That's  driven  by  the  Wind ; 

No,  no  !  the  pleading  voice  of  grief 
Li  thee  shall  pity  nnd. 
Ix)ok  on  me  !  and  the  tyrant  blast 
Will  sink  in  zephyr's  breath  at  hurlw 
So  let  it  waft  me  softly,  slowly. 
To  spot  of  rest,  remote  and  lowly  ; 
Some  silent  and  sequester'd  nook 
Where  in  Heaven's  eye  akme  can  look. 
Therey  shelter'd  from  the  storm  and 

i*ain, 
Unmark'd,  unknown,  let  me  remain. 
And  half  forgetful  of  Life's  troublect 

Yield  me  in  peace  to  Nature's  sure 
decay. 

Hue,  in  the  course  of  his  ti^vels  in 
Asia,  met  with  a  veiierated  tree, 
called  "7%«  Tree  of  the  thousand 
images  ;^^  of  such  an  extraordinary 
nature  that  we  would  not  venture  to 

five  the  description  in  any  words  but 
is  own ; — 

**  We  had  heard  of  this  tree  too  oflcn 
during  our  journey  not  to  feel  somewhat 
eager  to  visit  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  moon, 
tain  on  which  the  Lama-sereyf  stands,  and 
not  for  from  the  principal  Buddhist  Temple, 
is  a  great  square  enclosure,  formed  bj  brick 
walls.  Upon  entering  this  we  were  able  to 
examine  at  leisure  the  marvellous  tree,  some 
of  the  branches  of  which  had  already  mani- 
fested themselves  above  the  wall.  Our  eyes 
were  first  directed  with  earnest  curiosity  to 


^  The  reaidfiDoe  of  the  Grand  Lams ;  the  bead  of  the  religiou  of  Thibet. 
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the  leaves,  and  we  were  filled  with  an  ab- 
solute consternation  of  a8toni;iliment  at  find-* 
iu^,  that  in  point  of  ihct,  there  were  upon 
each  of  the  leaves  well-formed  Thibetian 
characters,  all  of  a  green  colour,  some  darker, 
some  lighter  than  the  leaf  itself.  Onr  first 
impression  was  a  suspicion  of  frand  on  the 
part  of  the  Lamas ;  but  after  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  every  detail,  we  could  not  dis> 
cover  the  least  deception.  The  charactenr 
all  appeared  to  us  portions  of  the  leaf  itself, 
equally  with  its  veins  and  nerves ;  the  posi- 
tion was  not  the  same  in  all;  in  one  leaf 
they  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  leaf;  in 
another,  in  the  middle ;  in  a  third,  at  the 
base,  or  at  the  side;  the  younger  leaves 
represented  the  characters  only  in  a  partial 
state  of  formation.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
and  its  branches,  which  resemble  that  of  the 
plane  tree,  are  also  covered  with  these  charac 
ters.  When  you  remove  a  piece  of  old  bark, 
the  young  bark  under  it  exhibits  the  indis-. 
tinct  outlines  of  characters  in  a  germinating 
state ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  these  new 
characters  are  not  unfrequently  different  from 
those  which  they  replace.  We  examined 
every  thing  with  the  closest  attention,  in 
order  to  detect  some  trace  of  trickery,  but 
we  could  discern  nothing  of  the  sort.  More 
profound  intellects  than  ours  may,  perhaps, 
bo  able  to  supply  a  satis&ctory  explanation 
of  the  mysteries  of  this  singular  tree ;  but  as 
to  us,  we  altogether  give  it  up.'* 

The  Enchanter's  Nightshade, 
fCircea  Lutetiann),  notwithstanding 
its  pretty  pink  and  white  flowers, 
is  an  herb  of  the  gloomy  superstitions. 
Growing  luxuriantly  in  chvuxihyards, 
among  oones  and  oroken  coffins,  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  necromantic 
plant,  and  was  used  by  witches  in 
their  incantations  to  raise  the  dead. 
Its  scientific  name  is  derived  from 
the  classic  enchantress  Circe :  the 
little  hooks  on  the  herb,  that  cling  to 
the  passers-by,  as  though  to  draw 
them  towards  it,  wei'e,  by  a  stretch 
of  fancy,  supposed  to  symbolize  the 
arts  of  Circe,  by  which  she  drew 
persons  into  her  snares. 

For  this  melancholy  plant  of  nifi^ht 
and  the  grave,  we  must  find  a  befittmg 
strain. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 
TranaiUUedfrom  the  Spatiish  ofZorriUa, 

Oye  sublime  cantor, 

Si  es  fuerza  que  al  fin  succoroba^  &c» 

I. 

Hear  me,  O  Bai*d  of  song  divine  ! 

If  I  must  yield  to  fortune's  frown, 
If  grave  unhonour'rl  must  be  mine. 

There  with  my  grief  to  lay  me  down> 


II. 


If,  scattered  by  the  wild  wind's  breath. 
My  hapless  strains  must  fleet  away. 

Lost  like  the  sti*eamsthat  sink  beneath 
The  stagnant  pool's  absorbing  clay. 


III. 


Do  thou,  then,  tell  the  world  my  woe, 
My  fate  severe,  my  spirit's  blight : 

In  pity  bid  the  listeners  know 
I  once  aspir'd  to  soaring  flight. 


IV. 


But  from  my  lowly  stone  eflace 
My  name,  if  there  engraVd  by  thee ; 

Let  not  ignoble  tread  disgrace 
One  single  word  that  sp^siks  of  me. 


V. 


But  let  a  fair  and  tender  flower 
Spring  up  beside  my  place  of  rest : 

Though  northern  breeze,  with  chilling 
power. 
May  wither  soon  the  gentle  guest. 


TU 


Poor  Flower !  and  wert  thou  only  bom 
To  grace  a  tomb  in  desert  rude  ? 

Wilt  tnou  not  tread  the  long,  forlorn, 
Dark  hours  of  midnight  solitude  ? 


VII. 

Poor  Flower  !  how  innocently  gay 
Thy  young  smile  greeted  morning's 
eye! 

Mild  zephyrs  fan  thy  form  to-day — 
Alas  .'  to-morrow  thou  must  die. 

VIII. 

Poor   Flower !    why  did    thy   buds 
unfold, 
Why    were     thy    early    charms 
displa3r'd, 
If  but  beneath  the  winter's  cold 
Upon  a  nameless  grave  to  fade  ? 

The  pretty  little  purple-flowered 
Ground-Ivt  (Olechonva  Hederacea) 
was  esteemed  by  herbalists  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  jaundice.  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  still  used  in  Ptisans  on 
account  of  its  bitter  and  tonic  quali- 
ties. In  England  it  was  put  into 
barrels  to  clajrify  newly-brewed  beer, 
whence  it  is  called  in  some  parts  of 
En^and,  Ale-hoof y  and  Thi>nrhoof% 
Among  the  more  poetic  and  imagina^ 

F  % 
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tive  Irish,  it  was  venerated  as  holy, 
and  called  in  the  vernacular,  Alhair- 
Ztcsa,  the  "  father  of  herbs,"  or  the 
**  herb  father."  Its  sanctity  was  con- 
ceived from  the  circumstance,  that  its 
anthers  when  perfect  form  the  figure 
of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  But  this 
fiffure  is  often  wanting  early  in  spring, 
-v^en  some  of  the  filaments  are  im- 
perfect, being  but  half  their  proper 
length,  and  blunted.  On  account  of 
its  noial  cross,  this  plant  was  revered 
as  an  especial  charm  against  fairies 
and  witches,  whose  spells  it  destroyed, 
and  against  evil  spirits  whom  it 
banisheid. 

.  The  Brahmins  venerate  a  grass 
named  the  DooBaRASs,  as  a  symcK)l  of 
divinity,  not  subject  to  age  or  death, 
and  they  call  it  "the  armour  of 
India,"  "  preserver  of  regions,"  "  de- 
stroyer of  enemies,"  "  gem  that  gives 
increase  to  the  field."  It  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  the  Creeping  dog's 
tooth  grass  (Cynodon  Dactylon)  found 
in  Cornwall. 

The  early  Christians,  attracted  to 
some  certain  plants  and  flowers,  either 
from  their  good  properties,  from  some 
peculiarity  m  form  or  in  beauty,  or 
from  their  flourishing  at  some  par- 
ticular seasons,  looked  upon  them  with 
reverence,  and  dedicated  them  to 
various  saints.  Among  the  principal 
were  those  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whom,  in  fact,  belongs  quite 
an  Herbarium.  White  flowers  espe- 
cially were  allotted  to  her  as  symbK^ls 
of  innocence  ;  such  as  the  magnificent 
white  lily,  so  pure  and  so  majestic  ; 
the  modest  liltf  of  the  valley^  half 
hidden  beneath  its  green  hood ;  the 
snowdrop,  so  delicate  that  it  looks 
fair  even  amid  the  trying  whiteness 
of  the  snow  itself ;  the  white  daffodil, 
the  white  rose,  the  white  hyacinth,  the 
white  dimatie,  designated  as  the 
Virgin's  Bower,  &c.  Then  we  find 
many  others  dedicated  to  "  Our 
lady."  (It  may  be  observed  that 
wherever  a  plant  has  the  prefix 
"  Lady,"  our,  is  to  be  understood  be- 
fore it.)  There  is  (our)  Lady's  Traces, 
(neottia  spiralis,)  a  corruption  of  our 
Lady's  tresses,  a  pretty  httle  orchis- 
like flower,  of  a  ppreenish  white,  and  a 
fragrant  scent ;  its  protuberant  germs 
growing  one  above  another  in  regular 


gradation,  suggested  the  idea  of  plait- 
ed hair,  or  tresses. 

(Our)  Lady's  Hair  (Brita  media,) 
the  graceful  quaking  grass,  with  its 
tremulous  pannicles  of  heart-shaped 
florets.  The  French  call  it  ^moKre^e», 
in  allusion  to  love-locks. 

Lady's  Finger  (AnihyUis  vulnera^ 
ria,)  so  called  from  its  rounded  stem, 
like  a  taper  finger,  tipped  with  a  jel* 
low  flower,  like  the  saroon-dyed  naihr 
of  the  oriental  ladies. 

And  Lady's  Thistle  (Cardmu 
Marianus,)  with  the  milky  streaks  on 
its  leaves^  oelieved  to  be  medicinal  in 
dropsy,  jaundice,  and  even  in  the 
pla^e. 

'^Mary's  SLand"  is  another  name 
for  the  Holy  Bose  of  Jericho  before 
mentioned. 

Then  the  Virgin  Mary  has  quite  a 
floral  wardrobe,  for  instance — 

Lady's  Mantle  (AlchemiUa  wdgc^ 
ris,)  a  celebrated  rural  cosmetic,  a 
decoction  of  its  leaves  beins  a 
wondrous  clearer  of  the  complexion. 
Its  flowers  are  greenish  yellow,  or 
rather  yellowish  green ;  and  its  cir- 
cular, broad  leaf  is  scallopped  and 
plaited  in  regular  folds,  like  a  mantle. 

Lady's  Smock  (Cardamine  praten- 
sis,)  that  lovely  little  pale  lilac  flower 
that,  in  genial  seasons,  blows  about 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation.  It  is 
often  called  by  the  less  quaint  appel- 
lation of  cuckoo  flower. 

Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium,) 
having  its  four  purplish  petals  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  the  yellow  nec- 
tary in  the  centre  shaped  like  a  shoe. 
The  French  call  it  Soulier  de  Notre 
Dame,  and  Sabot  de  noire  Dame,  The 
Italians  and  Oermans  also  dedicate 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  Virgin.  The  Bo- 
tanical name  devotes  it,  less  wordiily, 
to  the  foot  of  ♦Venus  (Cvpris.) 

Lady's  Glove  is  an  ola  name  for 
the  tall,  showey  Fox  Glove  (Digitalis 
purpurea,) 

Lady's  Seal  is  the  common  briony 
(Tamus  Communis,)  sometimes  called 
wild  vine,  the  creeper  that  adorns  the 
hedges  in  autumn  with  its  festoons  of 
yellow  leaves  and  bright  red  berries 
that  succeed  to  its  green  flowers.  The 
young  shoots  are  sometimes  boiled  as 
asparagas.  The  French  call  it  Sceau 
de  Notre  Dame, 


,  *  Most  of  the  phnts  tad  flowera  which  Uw  hMtbeos  oooaeoiiltd  to  Vcniii,  weit  ftfVer« 
wardi  d«diMttd  io  tht  TvtfjxL  hj  a  piovs  tonipls  of  the  miIj  hiibiUiUi 
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Lady's  Cushion  is  that  pretty 
pink  ThTih(StcUice  Armeriaj)  Qnd  its 
plump,  elastic  mass  of  close  grass-like 
foliage  that  we  find  so  flourishing  by 
the  sesrside,  and  call  sea-pinks.  Its 
simame  "  Thrift"  is  derived  from  its 
thriving  in  all  situations,  inland  and 
maritime,  urban  and  rural. 

Then  there  is  Lady's  Bed-straw 
(Oalium  verum,)  with  its  thick  tufts 
of  tiny  yellow  flowers,  smelling  like 
honey.  There  is  a  variety,  identical 
in  ail  respects,  save  having  pture 
white  flowers,  and  a  less  powerful 
scent. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Holt 
Grass  (Hierochloe  BareaHs),  which 
in  some  parts  of  Prussia  is  e4>ecially 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
strewn  before  the  church  doors  at  her 
festivals. 

And  the  Mary-gold  (Calendula) 
was  so  called  from  a  tnidition  that 
was  a  favourite  flower  of  the  Virgin's, 
and  worn  bv  her  in  her  bosom. 

Among  the  plants  and  flowers  de« 
dicated  to  saints,  there  is  our  own 
beautiful  little  Saxifraob,  that  grows 
so  freely  on  our  Irish  mountains 
(Saxifraga  umbrosa).  The  Sister 
Isle  lias  tried  to  steal  it  from  us,  and 
has  oEdled  it  London  Pride,  and 
"  Queen  Anne's  Needle-woric,"  and 
more  appropriately,  None-so-pretty; 
but  we  chum  it  as  St.  Patricks 
Cabbage.  And  somewhat  cabbage- 
like is  its  tuft  of  close-lying,  broad 
jagged  leaves,  from  which  springs  its 
spike  of  tiny  pink  and  white  flowers, 
so  minutely  dotted  with  red  and  yel- 
low. 

The  RosB-BAY  Willow  HERBCi^i- 
lobium  angrutifoHwra),  called  b^  the 
French  Laurier  de  St,  Antoine,  is  de- 
dicated to  *St.  Anthony,  the  founder 
of  Monachism,  on  account  of  its  red 
colour,  in  allusion  to  that  red  disease, 
the  Erysipelas,  which  raf  ed  in  France 
in  the  eleventh  century  Uke  a  plague, 
and  no  remedy  found  for  it  till,  says 
tradition,  some  making  intercession 
through  St  Anthony,  were  healed : 
thence  the  malady  was  called  "  St. 
Anthony's  Fire."    Of  St.  Anthony  it 


is  related,  that,  beholding  in  A  vision 
all  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the 
world,  he  felt  desponding  for  the  fate 
of  mankind,  and  exclaimed,  "  Who 
then  shall  escape,  O  Lord  ?"  and  a 
voice  answered:—"  The  humble !" 
Being  asked  by  a  philosopher  who 
came  to  confer  witn  him,  how  he 
could  exist  in  the  wilderness  to  which 
he  had  retired,  without  books  ?  he  re- 
plied— "  My  book  is  God  and  Na- 
ture." 

The  Lesser  Celandine  (Ranun* 
cuius  Ficaria).  because  its  bright 
yellow  starry  flower  blossoms  about 
St.  Perpetua's  day  (March  7),  is  dedi- 
eated  to  that  saint,  who,  a  young 
wife  and  mother,  was  thrown  to  the 
beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre  for  her 
confession  of  Christianity,  and  thtis 
martyred  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
during  the  persecution  of  SevemSi 
A.D.  202. 

Cyclamen  opening itspuiple flowers 
about  February  7.  St,  Komoald's 
day  is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  whose 
story  is  somewhat  romantic.  He  was 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Onesti  at 
Bavenna ;  and  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  witness  a  duel  between  him 
and  a  relative  with  whom  he  was  at 
enmity  on  account  of  some  property* 
The  kinsman  was  killed,  and  Komo- 
ald  was  so  shocked  that  he  fled  from 
the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  con- 
verted his  father.  He  founded  the 
celebrated  Monastery  of  Camaldoli^ 
thirty  miles  from  Florence,  in  1009. 

The  pretty  Blue  Bell,  with  its  hel- 
met-shaped blossoms,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Patron  of  England,  the  martial 
St.  Greorge.t  The  white  variety  ii 
called  by  the  French  '^  the  Nun  of 
^eJ\%\is,^\LaRdigieusedes  Champs. 

The  white  Winter  Cress,  wel- 
come because  it  appears  so  early, 
when  there  are  so  few  blossoms, 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Heliopolis,  in 
Egypt^in  the  time  of  Galenus,  A.D., 
306.  Her  day  is  in  December,  in 
which  month  the  flower  blows. 

The  Hollyhock  (Althasa)  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Holy  Oak,  reverenced  be- 


*  Born  in  Egypt  about  251 ,  A.D.,  and  being  earljr  devoat,  and  afraid  of  tbe  world'a 
anaret,  ha  fled  to  the  desert,  where  be  aottained  many  pretemataral  temptations,  which  have 
been  aabjecta  of  painting.    At  Phainm,  aboat  805,  he  founded  tbe  fint  monastery. 

t  St.  George  was  bora  in  Cappadocia,  of  noble  and  Christian  parents.  He  obtained  a  high 
nmkin  the  army  iwder  Dtoeletiaii,  bat  fe^gntd  when  that  Eniperor  perffccnted  the  Christians^ 
He  waa  tortured  aad  beheaded  ia  303. 
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cause  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
l>y  the  Crusaders. 

Many  other  venerated  flowers  there 
are,  de<licated  to  saiuU,  as  among  the 
daffodilH,  Narcissus,  Yeronicas,  &c.| 
&c.,  but  we  have  mentioned  them  in 
former  floral  pajjers. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the 
Passion  Flower  (Pcusi/hni)  which 
was  viewed  with  much  ixjverence  by 
tlie  Portuguese  when  discovered  in 
Brazil  in  1699.  They  fancied  they 
saw  in  it  a  representation  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  and  changed  its 
original  name,  Murucia,  to  Passion 
Flower.  As  every  one  may  not  dis- 
cern the  emblems  as  easily  a«  the  Por- 
tuguese discoverers,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  i*emark,  that  the  leaf  represents  the 
spear ;  the  tendrils  the  cords  for  bind- 
ing ;  the  ten  petals,  the  ten  Apostles, 
two  being  absent,  Peter  having  de- 
serteil  his  master,  and  Judas  having 
hanged  himself ;  the  pillar,  or  style 
in  the  centre,  is  the  cross,  the  smaller 
styles,  nails  ;  the  stamens,  hammers ; 
the  iimer  circle  round  the  pillar,  the 
crown  of  thorns ;  the  outer  radiate 
circle,  a  glory ;  the  blue  colour  re- 
presents heaven,  the  white,  purity. 

The  Passiflora  Elata  has  drops  like 
blood  on  the  central  pillar,  or  cross. 

As  a  leave-taking  of  these  religious 
flowers,  we  shall  conclude  our  paper 
with  a  devotional  |>oem. 


THE  PRATER  OF  THE  POOR. 

Ti-anslated  from  the  French  of  Jjamartine. 

(0  toi  dont  I'oreille  sMndine 
An  nid  da  pauvre  passereau,  &c) 

Thou  who  dost  gracious  ear  incline 
E'en  to  the  humble  sparrow's  nest, 
£'en  to  the  flowers  and  grass  that  pine 
For  water  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Thou  thou  dost  pity  tJiem  in  heaven. 
The  hand  is  only  known  to  thee, 
That  hand  whose  secretalmsare given 
To  help  the  needs  of  poverty. 

Thy  power  did  into  being  bring 
Al>ounding  Wealth,  Want  thin  and 

nude, 
That  from  their  intercourse  might 

spring 
Charity,  Justice,  Gratitude. 

Do  thou  our  benefactors  keep 
In  mem'ry,  bounteous  Providence  ! 
And  let  them  in  thy  blessings  reap 
Their  tender  pity's  recompence. 

They  for  whose  weal  to  thee  we  sue, 
Are  from  our  hearts  for  ever  hid ; 
Because  their  left  lumd  never  knew 
The  good  their  right  in  secret  did. 

M.  £.  M. 


liBMOIRS  :— OBOROB  III.   AKD  TItE  REOENCY.* 


History,  in  its  highest  and  most  ap- 
pn»priaU*  Hense,  is  one  of  those  refine<i 
mikI  Kubtle  essences  which  are  only  at- 
tained after  an  elalx)rate  process  of 
bingraphic-al  exhaustion  and  mental 
aJuUvHifl.  The  oflicial  correspondence 
of  public  men,  long  secretwl  in  the 
an-liiveH  of  iheir  families,  serves  at 
this  date  to  fonn  the  raw  material  of 
political  memoirs :  and  the  works, 
agiiin,  thus  formed  by  a  collation  of 
lettei-8  illustrative  of  the  policy  of 
succeiwive  govenimentri  form  the  raw 
material    of    future    histor}'.       This 


species  of  literature,  tlierefore,  if  it 
possess  a  temporary  value  liable  to  lie 
destroyed  at  any  time  by  the  industry 
of  a  laborious  historian,  can  boost  at 
least  of  a  constructive  character.  No 
just  criticism,  indee<1,  can  depreciate 
the  ultimate  importance  of  such 
works  as  those  which  form  the  object 
of  the  present  review,  any  more  than 
it  can  sucoeeil  in  underrating  their 
preAent  interest.  Historical  memoirs 
liave  gained  a  new  impulse  (hiring 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  largely 
illustrated  within  that  {leriod  the  aii- 


*  Mrmoirs  of  tb«  Court  and  Cabineta  of  Georfjt  the  Third,  hwn  original  family  docnnMBtf. 
By  the  Duke  of  Buckinffaam  and  Cbandoa,  K.Q.  4  rob.  Id53^&  Hunt  and  Bbckotl. 
London. 

Memoirs  of  the  Regencr,  4c.   Bj  the  Dnkc  of  Boekio|^iaai  mi  Chaodoa.  S  vols.  J6M4 
Hunt  and  Blackett.     London. 
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nals  of  England  under  the  House  of 

Brunswick.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any 
method  of  treating  the  history  of  an 
important  epoch  which  gives  so  life- 
like a  representation  of  the  events 
with  which  it  deals,  as  that  which 
teaches  by  a  judicious  selection  of  cor- 
respondence. Its  defectiveness,  in- 
deed, is  in  one  respect  inevitable ;  in-, 
asmuch  as  it  offers  but  a  partial  view 
of  events  ;  and,  by  dealing  with  pub- 
lic affidrs  from  its  own  pomt  of  view, 
distorts  the  relative  importance  of 
particular  scenes  and  particular  ac- 
tors. In  this  manner,  while  the  pre- 
sent works  detail  to  us  the  policy  of 
the  Grenvilles  with  a  prominence  in- 
dicative of  their  own  supremacy 
in  the  political  world,  the  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  those  ol 
Mr.  Fox,  necessarily  give  ft  totally 
different  complecdaii  to  the  political 
ftimak  of  the  same  period.  It  will 
thus  be  the  task  of  the  historian  to 
reconcile  these  inevitable  inequalities 
of  partial  narration ;  but  until  such 
an  analysis  has  been  made,  it  will  be 
the  task  of  the  reviewer  to  examine 
the  additional  light  which  the  more 
important  of  these  historical  sketches 
inay  throw  upon  hidden  facts  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  dealing  with  works  relating  to 
periods  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
poi'tance,  it  will  of  course  be  impossi- 
ole  to  attempt  continuous  narration. 
The  correspondence  here  begins  with 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  North's  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  consequent  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war  in 
1782.  It  thence  elucidates  questions 
relative  to  the  Bockingham.  Shel- 
bume,  and  Coalition  Ministries  ;  to 
the  final  establishment  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
Government ;  and  to  the  struggle  of 
that  period  between  the  crown  and 
the  parliament.  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  instances 
in  which  the  present  works  serve  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  politi- 
cal affairs  to  which  they  relate,  by 
touching  upon  different  subjects  singly 
and  disconnectedly. 

The  year  1782  opened  with  the  fi- 
nal discomfiture  of  the  war  party, 
and  of  Lord  North's  Grovemment. 
During  twelve  disastrous  years,  that 
minister  had  represented  the  party 
opposed  to  the  conciliation  of  Ame- 
rica, which  under  the  preceding  Ad- 
miuifltration  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
(1766-1770)  had  inflicted  a  fatal  blow 


to  British  interests  in  that  quarter. 
These  twelve  yeara  were  replete  with 
great  events.  At  their  commence- 
ment, the  United  Kingdom  retained 
the  prestige  and  the  power  which  it 
had  acquired  under  Chatham.  At  its 
close,  not  only  was  that  power  and 
prestige  annihilated,  but  the  country, 
equally  unable  to  support  the  war  or 
to  endure  the  government,  pronounced 
against  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion, established  a  new  one  in  its  place, 
and  recognized  the  independence  ^ 
America. 

On  the  19th  of  MArdb,  1782,  Lord 
North,  after  encountering  a  variety 
of  motions  with  the  alternate  fate  of  a 
minority  And  a  majority  seldom  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  voices  upon  either 
side,  communicated  to  Paruament  the 
final  beak-up  of  the  war  ministry.  The 
Opposition  was  then  constituted  by 
two  distinct  parties  in  the  State.  That 
which  commanded  at  once  the  great- 
est ability,  and  the  greatest  numeri- 
cal force,  was  the  more  liberal  branch 
headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Bocking- 
ham in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  com- 
prehending Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  were  the 
genuine  Whigs — a  party  so  pure,  and 
severely  exclusive,  that  they  formed 
in  reality  a  political  caste.  The  other 
party  was  that  of  which  Lord  Chat- 
nam,  up  to  his  death  in  1778,  had 
been  the  head,  and  which  now  ac- 
knowledged the  leadership  of  Lord 
Shelbume.  The  opinions  of  this 
party  appeared  to  hold  an  intervening 
place  between  those  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  They  may  perhaps  be 
assimilated  to  the  *  Peelites*  of  the 
present  day.  The  coalition  of  these  par- 
ties now  formed  the  obvious  means  of 
a  new  Government  being  established 
in  1782,  much  as  the  coalition  of  the 
parties  headed  by  Lord  John  Bussell, 
and  of  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  an 
expedient  dictated  by  the  same  con- 
sicleration  seventy  yeai's  afterwards. 

Very  strong  jealousies  and  anti- 
pathies had  developed  themselves  be- 
tween these  parties,  even  before  the 
out-break  of  the  American  war.  Lord 
Chatham  had  on  a  former  occasion 
endeavoured  to  form  a  combination 
with  Lord  Bockingham  similar  to 
that  of  1782,  and  so  high  did  the  ani- 
mosity run  between  the  two  parties^ 
that  Bockingham  refused  to  give 
Chatham  admission  to  his  house.    In 
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1782,  however,  after  so  long  an  es- 
trangement from  the  Treasury  bench, 
the  love  of  office  got  the  better  of  a 
love  of  jealousy  and  distrust ;  and 
the  Whigs,  on  the  condition  of  the 
PremierSiip  of  Lord  Eockingh'am, 
agreed  to  share  the  sweets  of  official 
me  with  the  party  of  Lord  Shelbume. 
It  was  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
Coalition  Crovemment  which  was  thus 
formed,  on  a  balance  of  jealousies. 
This  equipoise,  however,  was  lost 
within  six  months  of  its  formation, 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham. 
The  King,  who,  distrusting  the  whole 
liberal  lx>dy,  preferred  nevertheless 
the  least  anti-monarchical  of  the  two, 
a;nd  had  wished  from  the  outset  to 
see  Lord  Shelbume  at  the  head  of  af^ 
fairs,  now  insisted  on  his  taking 
Lora  Rockingham's  place.  Fox, 
meanwhile,  determined  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Whi^,  pro- 
posed the  Duke  of  Portland  m  place 
of  Rockingham,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  Shelbume.  When  he  nad  sub- 
mitted this  proposal  to  the  King,  and 
was  informed  that  the  Treasurei^s 
staff  had  already  been  committed  to 
Lord  Shelbume,  he  asked  leave  to 
nominate  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
in  Ix>rd  Shelbume's  place ;  and  on 
learning  that  that  place  was  also  al- 
T^y  disposed  of,  resigned  office 
in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the 
Whiff  leaders.  Thus  ended,  in  a  few 
months,  the  Administration  represent^ 
ing  the  fruit  of  twelve  years  ot  parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

Thus  far,  the  incidents  we  are  re« 
lating  are  matters  of  history.  But 
the  present  Memoirs  reveal  much  of 
the  under-current  by  which  these  re« 
suits  were  brought  about.  Fox,  it  is 
clear,  placed  no  confidence  in  the  in* 
t^grity  of  Shelbume ;  nor  Shelbume 
in  that  of  the  King.  When,  then,  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Fox  himself  was  not  of  the  highest 
order,  we  may  gain  a  fair  notion  of 
the  exalted  point  of  view  from  which 
Shelbume  must  have  contemplated 
tiie  morality  of  the  sovereign !  ''Lord 
Shelbume  said  of  the  King,"  says  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  ''  tnat  he  pos- 
sessed one  art  beyond  any  man  he  had 
ever  known  ;  for  that  by  the  familia- 
rity of  his  intercourse  he  obtained 
your  confidence,  procured  from  you 
your  opinion  of  cufferent  public  cha- 
racters, and  then  availed  himself  of 


this  knowledge  to  sow  dissensions." 
(vol.  1,  p.  27). 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  also 
brought  to  light  the  fact,  that  Fox 
himself  considered  the  Administration 
as  defunct  from  the  moment  of  Lord 
Rockingham's  death ;  and  that  the 
proposiu  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
made  simply  in  the  character  of  an 
impracticable  vltimatwn,  to  justify 
the  resignation  of  the  Whigs.  This 
is  revealed  by  a  letter  of  his  own. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  cor- 
mdence  has  served  to  offer  some 
ition  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
Fox  towards  Lord  Shelbume, 
and  to  show  that  public  as  well  as 
private  considerations  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  that  minister  to  serve  with 
him  while  he  was  undisputed  master 
of  the  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
accession  of  the  Rockingham  Minis- 
try, it  was  determined  that  an  envoy 
should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
with  Franklin,  then  at  that  capital, 
on  the  terms  of  a  pacification  with 
America.  Mr.  Thomas  GrenviUe  was 
the  statesman  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  woidd  have  been  aiffi-» 
cult  to  have  made  a  more  judicious 
selection.  While,  however,  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe was  thus  publicly  accredited  in 
the  name  of  the  Government,  Lord 
Shelbume.  as  it  appears  from  this 
corresponaence,  tooK  upon  himself  to 
send  out  a  secret  envoy  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  envov  ap- 
pears to  have  been  charged  with  the 
special  mission  of  thwarting  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  defeating  the  policy 
of  the  majority  in  the  cabinet.  It  is 
to  be  suspected  that  the  king  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  the  matter, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in  what 
manner  an  envoy  proceeding  in  so 
anomalous  a  manner  could  omerwise 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
authorities  in  France.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following  selections 
from  a  letter  given  at  length  in  these 
memoirs ; — 

KB.  THOMAS  OaENVnXE  TO  KB.  FOX. 

Paris,  Joneitfa,  1788. 
Dear  Charles, 

I  believt  I  told  yon  ia 

my  last  that  I  had  reiy  sanguine  expeeta- 

^  tions  of  Franklin's  being  inclined  to  speak 

tmt  when  I  ahoold  tee  him  next :  indteo,  bt 
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expros&ly  told  me  that  he  would  think  over 
all  the  pomts  likely  to  establish  a  solid  recon. 
ciliation  between  England  and  America.  .  . 
For  this  very  interesting  communication 
which  I  had  long  laboured  to  get,  he  fixed 
the  fourth  day,  which  was  last  Saturday; 
but  on  Friday  morning  Hr.  Oswald  came, 
and  having  given  me  your  letters,  he  went 
immediately  to  Franklin,  to  carry  some  to 

him But  when  I  came  to  lead 

the  discourse  (with  Franklin)  to  the  subject 
which  he  (Franklin)  had  promised  four  days 
before,  I  was  a  good  deal  mortified  to  find 
him  put  it  off  altogether  till  he  should  be 
more^  ready ;  and  notwithstanding  my  re* 
minding  him  of  his  promise,  he  only  answered, 
it  8hJ»Qld  be  in  some  days.  What  passed 
between  Mr.  Oswald  and  me  will  explam  the 
reason  of  this  disappointment 

Mr.  Oswald  told  me  that  Lord  Shelbume 
had  proposed  to  him,  when  hut  in  EngUmd, 
to  take  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Ame- 
rican ministers;  and  that  upon  hb  men. 
tioning  it  to  Franklin  now,  it  seemed  perfectly 
agreeable  to  hun,  and  even  to  be  what  he 
Tery  much  wished ;  Mr.  Oswald  adding  that 
he  wished  only  to  assist  the  business.  He 
mixed  with  this  a  few  regrets  that  thera 
should  be  any  difference  between  the  two 
offices;  and  vKen  I  asked  upon  what  subject, 
k»  said,  owing  to  tki  Rockingham  party 
btmg  too  readg  to  give  up  eotry  thing. 

Toa  will  observe,  though,  for  it  is  on  that 
account  that  I  give  you  this  narrative,  that 
this  intended  appointment  has  eflfoctually 
stopped  Franklin  s  mouth  to  me ;  and  that 
when  he  is  told  that  Mr.  Oswald  is  to  be 
Commisnoner  for  England,  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  should  reserve  his  confidence  for  the 
quarter  so  pomted  out  to  him :  nor  does 
tiib  secret  seem  only  known  to  Franklin; 
as  Lafayette  said,  hiughing,  yesterday,  that 
he  had  just  left  Lord  SheWume't  ambassador 
at  Passy.  (I  pp.  34^6.) 

This  letter  proceeds  to  mention  the 
several  points  on  which  Oswald  en- 
tered into  separate  and  secret  nego- 
tiation. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  this  corres- 
pondence reflects  more  or  lees  discredit 
upon  the  Whig  coalition,  in  both  its 
branches.  It  shows  that  there  was 
neither  honour  now  confidence  in  the 
composition  of  the  Government.  The 
oonauct  of  Lord  Shelbume  was  wholly 
indefensible,  even  on  the  supposition 
which  a  passage  in  the  above  letter 
certainly  authorises,  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  not  very  solicitous  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  imder  the  delicate 
task  and  inevitable  necessity  of  re- 
cott&ising  the  independence  of  a  re- 
beUioas  colony.  Tne  course  open  to 
Sbelbimie  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a 
NtlfQation,  in  the  «vent  of  »  majority 


of  the  cabinet  decidint^  against  his 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
lately  been  shown  in  the  Memorials 
of  Mx,  Fox,  published  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  that  that  minister  was  ready 
to  degrade  his  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin  (see  his  letters  to 
Frederic  the  Great) ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  grave  doubt  whether  Fox 
were  not  as  insincere  towards  his 
country  as  was  Lord  Shelbume 
towards  Fox.  The  indignation  of  the 
Rockingham  Whigs,  however,  knew 
no  bounds,  as  will  bie  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Fox : — 

MB.  FOX  TO  MB.  THOMAS  OBENVILLB. 

St.  James',  June  10th,  1782. 
Dear  GrenviUe, 

I  received  late,  the  night  hefore  last, 
your  very  interesting  letter  of  the  4th ;  and 
you  will  easily  oonceiye  that  I  am  not  a  litUe 

embarrassed  by  the  contents 

I  have  taken  upon  me  to  show  your  letter  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  Lord  John  (Cavendish),  who  are  as  full 
of  indignation  at  its  contents  as  one  might 
reasonably  expect  honest  men  to  be.  .  .  . 
With  these  two  points  we  wish  to  charge 
Shelbume  directly  ;  but  pressing  as  the  King 
is,  and  interesting  as  it  b  both  to  our  own 
situations  and  to  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
which  are,  I  fear,  irretrievably  injured  by 
this  intrigue,  and  which  must  be  ruined  if  it 
b  sufiered  to  eo  on,  we  are  resolved  not  to 
stir  a  step  until  we  hear  again  from  you.  If 
this  matter  should  produce  a  rupture,  and 
consequently  become  more  or  less  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  I  am  sensible  the  Canada 
paper  cannot  be  mentioned  by  name;  but 
might  it  not  be  said  that  we  had  discovered 
that  Shelbume  had  withheld  from  our  know- 
ledge matters  of  importance  to  the  negotia- 
tion ?  And  with  respect  to  the  other  point, 
might  it  not  be  said,  without  betraying  any* 
body,  that  while  the  King  had  one  avowed 
and  authorised  mmister  at  Paris,  measures 
were  taken  for  lessening  his  credit,  and  for 
obstracting  his  enquiries,  by  announcing  a 
new  intended  commission,  of  which  the  cabi- 
net had  never  been  apprised  ?  &c.  (L  p.  40.) 

It  appears  certain  from  this  letter, 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  had  con* 
templated  a  retirement  from  the  cabi« 
net,  even  before  Lord  Rockingham's 
death.  They  proposed  openly  to  assail 
Lord  Shelbume  in  parliament ;  and 
they  were  ready,  by  implication  at 
least,  to  assail  the  king  also.  Tet  these 
were  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ! 
And  foremost  among  the  assailaats 
stood  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy, 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  !  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
party  is  most  culpable  in  these  trans- 
actions. It  was  the  duty  of  either 
party,  instead  of  cherishing  secret 
schemes  or  smothered  resentment,  to 
have  submitted  the  question  to  the 
cabinet,  and  to  have  abided  by  that 
issue.  Shelbume  might  have  de- 
claimed against  the  contingent  dis- 
honour of  the  country :  Fox  against 
the  certain  dishonesty  of  the  minister. 
llrum  horum  mavis  accipe  ! 
'  It  is,  however,  only  due  to  Mr.  Fox 
thus  to  wipe  away  the  stain  attaching 
to  the  charge  of  his  having  thrown  up 
the  seals  under  the  influence  of  a  pri- 
vate pique,  upon  the  promotion  of 
Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Treasury  ;  for 
it  would  have  been  obviously  impossi- 
ble, whatever  were  the  shortcomings 
of  his  own  administration,  that  he 
should  have  continue*!  to  serve  in  a 
Government  thenceforth  altogether 
directed  by  an  alien  policy.  So  much 
for  political  coalitions  ! 

We  now  pass  to  the  memorable  co- 
alition between  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  which  resulted  in  the  definitive 
establishment  of  the  Shelbume  party 
in  power,  under  the  Premiership  of 
young  Pitt. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1783,  (as 
Mr.  Grenville  writes  to  Lord  Temple) 
Lord  Shelbume,  ovei-whelmed  by  the 
confederacy  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
North,  gave  in  his  resignation.  The 
corre8jx)ndence  seems,  at  this  point, 
very  strikingly  to  illuHtrate  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  only  after  a  hard  stnicgle,  after 
all,  that  the  coalition  accededS)  power. 

*•  The  offer,"  says  ifr.  W.  Grenville,  on  the 
26th,  *•  has  been  made  to  Pitt  of  the  Treasury, 
with  carte  blanche,  which,  after  two  day»* 
deliberation,  he  has  thut  day  refused.*' 

The  King,  tlierefore,  immediately 
on  the  resigiiation  of  Shelbume's  minis- 
try, must  have  sought  to  reconstruct 
it  bv  niising  the  defeat^il  Chancellor 
of  tne  Exchequer  to  the  Premiership. 
On  the  1st  of  Mareh,  he  sent  for 
Lord  North  ;  but  positively  declined 
to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Fox.  "  The 
king|^  reluctance  to  see  him,"  writes 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "  could  not 
be  overcome  ;  upon  that  point  his  ma- 
jesty was  inflexible  ;  and  interview 
after  interview  followecl,  ending  in 
the  same  unsatisfactory  way,  the  coun- 
try continuing  to  be  kept  in  a  stat) 


of  uncertainty  and  alarm,  and,  as  Mr. 
Grenville  describes  it,  wholly  without 
any  Government  whatever." — p.  172. 

The  Whigs,  however,  had  not  coa- 
lesced with  the  Tories  for  nothing. 
The  King  at  length  endeavoured  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  Loixi  North  by 
offering  him  the  Ti'easury,  a  scheme 
which  would  have  at  once  excluded 
the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  were  de- 
termined to  enter  the  Government 
upon  at  least  equal  terms.  This  pro- 
posal rejected,  his  majesty  next  sug- 
gested, as  an  nltimatuniy  to  place  a 
**  neutral  person"  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. This  "  neutral  person"  Mr.  Fox 
insisted  should  be  no  other  than  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  prefer  to  Lord 
Shelbume  upon  the  death  of  Rock- 
ingham. The  Duke*s  "  neutrality"  was 
di^ed  by  the  king,  and  the  scheme 
rejected.  *  It  w«s  not  until  the  20th  of 
Miu*ch,  after  an  unparall^ed  delay  <^ 
nearly  a  month,  that  an  administra- 
tion was  finally  formed  by  the  conces- 
sion of  the  King.  His  Grace  of  Port- 
land became  nominal  Premier,  the 
Government,  meanwhile,  being  virtu- 
ally directed  by  the  two  secretaries  of 
state.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  It 
was  so  contrived,  however,  tliat  all  the 
other  offices  of  trust  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  Whigs ;  and  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, therefore,  became  more 
odious  to  the  king  than  that  of  Lord 
Rockingham  itself.  Thus  the  Whigs 
came  into  power  once  more,  using  the 
Duke  as  a  go-between,  and  Lord  >forth 
as  a  cat's  paw  ! 

The  steps  which  brought  about  the 
fall  of  this  Administration  are  well 
known.  Mr.  Fox*s  India  Bills,  which 
proposed  to  transfer  to  a  Whig  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  irresponsible  to 
the  crown,  the  whole  executive  power 
of  India,  were  introduced  on  the  18th 
of  Noveml)er  in  the  same  year.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  measure  was 
a  signal  blunder.  It  promised,  indeed, 
if  accomplished,  a  vast  extension  of 
power  to  the  Whig  party.  But  there 
was  a  secret  cabinet  which  had  the  ear 
of  the  sovereign,  more  powerful  per- 
haps than  the  acknowledged  govern- 
ment. This  was  regartlw  as  neaded 
by  Lord  Temple,  ana  stood  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  king  and  the  Shelbume 
party.  It  is  clear,  from  the  corre- 
spondence published  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  that  the  final  defeat  of 
the«e  bills  in  tlie  House  of  liOrds^ 
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which  produced  the  king's  digmksal 
of  Ministers,  was  the  work  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  his  Majesty 
and  Lord  Sheiburne's  party,  of  both 
of  whom  Temple  was  made  the  instru> 
ment. 

From  this  point  the  more  vivid  in- 
terest in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of 
George  III.  ceases.  We  have  endear 
vourSl  to  conduct  the  reader  through 
the  tortuous  labyrinth  by  which  the 
country  passed  from  the  firm  but  dis- 
astrous administration  of  Lord  North 
to  the  firmandglorious  government  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  pro- 
cess by  which  that  great  man,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  found  himself  sud- 
denly exalted  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
Durmg  a  year  and  a  half,  three  suc- 
cessive ministries  were  created  and 
destroyed.  Yet  the  Administration 
preceding  that  brief  period  had  en- 
dured for  twelve  years,  and  the  Admin- 
istration which  followed  it  endured 
from  1783  into  the  following  century. 
Never  was  a  Gk>vemment  created 
witl^  fairer  prospects  of  durability 
than  that  which,  in  March,  1782, 
arose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham.  It  was  su]>- 
ported  both  by  town  and  country — by 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  :  it  was 
required  to  triumph  simply  over  the 
prepossessions  of  the  Kmg,  and  the 
faction  still  headed  by  Lord  North. 
Yet  it  fell,  not  from  external  agency, 
but  from  intestine  dismiion.  It  in- 
volved not  simply  a  coalition  of  men, 
but  a  conflict  of  opinions.  The  go- 
vernment then  formed  in  its  place — 
formed,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  then  out  of 
office,  indignantly  declared,  "  not  of  a 
coalition  of  parties,  but  of  the  shreds 
and  remnants  of  parties" — was  broken 
up  by  a  coalition  fit)m  without,  after 
an  existence  of  some  eight  months. 
Knally,  the  coalition  of  the  two  pre- 
viously defeated  parties — the  North 
Tories  and  the  Rockingham  Whigs — 
being,  in  turn,  overthrown  at  once  }>y 
royal  and  public  displeasui*e,  all  the 
old  elements  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment were  exhausted.  The  splendid 
talents  of  the  younger  Pitt  and  the 
favour  of  the  crown  then  brought  a 
new  generation  into  irresistible  ])ower. 
If  we  remember  that  the  peraonal 
]jredilections  of  the  sovereign  formed 
a  principal  cause  of  the  endurance  of 
Lord  North's  ministry  for  twelve 
years,  amid  every  complication  of  poli- 
iicAt  blundering  and  military'  disaster, 


we  shall  scarcely  wonder  that  the  same 
predilections  should  have  supported, 
for  seventeen  years,  an  administration 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  passed 
in  profound  peace  and  in  commercial 
entei-prise. 

We  think  that  our  readers  will  feel 
more  interest  in  the  stirring  period  of 
the  Regency  than  in  that  to  which  the 
rest  or  the  earlier  Memoirs  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  refers.  We 
pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  yeai*s 
1811  and  1812,  which  witnessed  the 
accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Percival,  the  new 
complications  of  European  affairs,  the 
second  American  war,  and  the  rise  of 
the  famous  Liverpool  Administration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  about  to 
adjourn  for  the  Christmas  of  1810-11, 
their  festivities  wei*e  suddenly  arrest- 
ed by  the  communication  of  the  start- 
ling intelligence,  that  the  machinery 
of  government  was  at  an  end.  The 
intellect  of  his  majesty  had  failed  him. 
Mr.  Percival  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government ;  and  it  became  essen- 
tial at  once  to  institute  a  Regency.  It 
appears  that  the  commission  of  the 
government  of  the  country  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was,  from  the  fii*st 
moment,  acknowledged  as  inevitable  ; 
although  it  will  be  remembered  that, 
on  the  earlier  manifestation  of  the 
king's  malady,  twenty  years  before, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  strenuously  contesting 
this  principle  with  Mr.  Fox,  when  the 
recovery  of  the  King  terminated  the 
discussion.  The  collateral  relatives  of 
his  majesty  were  now,  however,  ex- 
tinct, with  the  solitaiy  exception  of 
his  royal  highness  of  Gloucester  ;  and 
between  the  sovei-eign  and  this  prince 
there  was  little,  perhaps,  to  choose. 
They  may  be  described  as  standing  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  boundary  of  the 
worlds  of  sanity  and  insanity.  The 
duke  was,  in  truth,  but  just  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  confines  :  the  king  had 
"  gone  over  the  border,"  while  his  re- 
turn was  seriously  apprehended  at 
once  by  the  Whigs  and  tne  heir  to  the 
throne ! 

After  continiial  ministerud  defeats 
on  subordinate  questions  of  detail,  the 
Regency  Bill  at  length  l)ecamc  law  on 
the  5th  of  Febniary,  1811.  Oiu*  autlior 
fails  to  notice,  however,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  bill 
coidd  become  law  when  the  throne 
was  (morally speaking)  vacant.  Itwa» 
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determine<l  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hhoiild  be  considered  as  the  presump- 
tive exponent  of  the  sovereign's  will ; 
and  that  the  assent  of  this  functionary 
should  l)e  held  equivalent  to  the  assent 
(»f  the  first  estate  of  the  realm.  This 
is  one  of  those  instances  illustrative  of 
the  theory  of  our  constitution  which 
is  laid  down  by  Blackstone  in  the 
wordd,  "tliat  necessity  is  above  all 
law."  An  emergency  had  arisen,  for 
which  the  foresight  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  never  provided  in  actual 
terms.  A  legal  casuist  might  assert, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  every  act  of  the 
Kegency  was  illegal  and  null — tliat  no 
government  existed  between  the  illness 
and  the  death  of  the  king — and  that, 
consequently,  the  l)attle  of  Waterloo 
was  an  act  of  piracy.  It  might,  axj^ain, 
be  asserted,  on  tlie  other,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  plausible  sophism, 
tliat  there  was  no  law  in  our  statute 
book  which  restricted  the  royal  prero- 
gative by  any  considerations  of  sanity ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  king,  sane  or 
insane,  was  equally  entitl^  to  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  If 
Parliament  had  heretofore  been  able 
to  establish  a  commission  de  lunatico 
inquirvfu/o  on  the  sovereign,  a  verdict 
of  unsound  mind  might  have  been  re- 
tumeil  in  more  thanasingle  instance. 
It  might  be  renlied,  however,  at  once 
to  all  this  haainage^  that  such  argu- 
ments might  apply  to  the  act  of  set- 
tlement, and  to  the  act  of  the  Hano- 
verian succession  themselves — that  the 
({Uestion  at  issue  was  liased  upon  those 
acts,  and  merely  strove  t<>  render  the 
necessities  of  the  state  comi>atible 
with  them,  by  an  application  of  the 
prinoiplfs  which  they  recognised  t(i  an 
existing  crixis  in  public  affairs.  A 
Jacobite  lawyer,  desirous  of  ridiculing 
the  principles  of  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
ccsHum,  and  the  earlier  principles  of 
the  act  of  settlement,  might  have  said 
plausibly  enough, that  there  wan  acou- 
ditinii  that  the  sovereign  should  be  a 
Protestant,  but  that  it  was  no  condi- 
tion that  he  nhouhl  be  of  sound  mind  ; 
and  therefore,  so  predominant  was  the 
pn>f»*.>Mion<if  rvligiMus  opinion  over  the 
possessing  intellectual  capacity,  that  a 
m:ulniau  and  a  Protestant  would  have 
l>een  prefenv*!  to  the  most  intelligent 
Catholic  in  the  .State  ! 

The  c«»nliilen(*e  of  the  Whigs  w»« 
nnw  at  its  height.  The  Whig  otbi- 
net,  which  the  predilections  of  the 
Prince  were  to  subtUtute  for  that  of 


Mr.  Perceval,  was  already  named  in 
the  sacred  circle  of  the  Opposition 
leaders.  Lord  Qrenville  was  to  be 
premier :  Grey,  Whitbread,  Erskine, 
Komilly,  and  other  such  ancient  sym- 
bols of  opposition,  were  at  length  to 
govern  the  state.  Mr.  Percevid  was, 
no  doubt,  in  a  very  hazanlous  posi- 
tion. While  he  ruled  at  Whitehall, 
Fox  and  Sheridan  were  ruling  at 
Oarlton  House.  Such  a  state  of 
things  has  no  parallel  in  our  consti- 
tutional history.  Such  innocent  fa- 
vourites as  Lord  Bateman  under  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North  (see  "  Fox*i 
Memoirs "),  or  the  better  known  Sir 
Benjamin  Bloomfield  under  that  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  had  often  exerted  a 
certain  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
Sovereign.  But  here  was  the  Minis- 
try ruling  at  Whitehall,  and  the  Pku> 
liamentary  Opposition  intervening  be- 
tween  the  cabinet  and  the  throne  ! 

In  Moore's  ''  Life  of  Sheridan,**  it 
is  stated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  immediately  for  Lords  Oren- 
ville  and  Grey  to  draw  up  the  an- 
swer which  he  should  return  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Theoestatea- 
men,  however,  very  properly  refused 
a  cliarge  which  should  have  fallen,  of 
course,  on  the  insulted  Perceval.  Mi- 
nisters meanwile  resorted  to  every 
scheme  for  their  maintenance  in 
]K>wer.  £ven  Sheridan  was  brought 
over  to  their  side  ;  and  it  is  from 
tliat  circumstance  that  he  first  fell 
into  disrepute  with  his  own  party. 
The  course  which  negociations  took 
at  this  juncture  may  thus  be  caught 
at  a  glance  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Wil- 
Iwrforce : — 

WilbeHbire  nukes  entry  in  bit  disry  on 
the  1st  and  Snd  of  Febnury : — *  No  om 
knows  what  the  Prince  meant  to  do,  whether 
to  change  Lis  niinistiy  or  not.  .... 
Lord  Batbumt  belieTi-t  tbey  are  all  to  go  ont  % 
bnt  Perrj,  the  editor  of  the  ytomim$  Ckrom 
nic/e,  told  Stephen  tliat  the  Prince  <^  Wales 
has  examined  the  phjsiclans  at  Carltoa 
House  as  to  the  state  of  the  King's  bcdtb, 
and  has  determined  agunst  changing  bis  ml* 
nisters.  Othenrise,  it  had  been  deetded  that 
Lord  Grenrille  was  to  be  Fint  f<ord  of  the 
Treasary,  in  fpite  of  his  letter  to  PeroevaL 
.  .  .  .  /  am  aumrd  that  bfJor$  tkt 
Prittc^  deiermimil  mptm  kttpimg  the  fffumt 
Mitnatm%t  he  mni  to  Jfra.  Fitthtrttri  omd 
Ijodjf  Ifertfurd,  and  tKry  both  adcUed ir.'"-^ 
(toI.  i.  p.  30.) 

ttnch  in  the  sioiy  of  a  bed-chwDilMr 
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plot  devised  to  establish  petticoat  Go* 
vemment ! 

Thus,  between  physicians  suborned 
into  fn^lfiTig  all  kinds  of  contradic- 
tory statements  re^ardinff  the  King's 
health,  with  a  view  of  influencing 
the  Prince  on  either  side,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  acting  as  the  di- 
plomatic functionaries  employed  by 
the  different  parties  in  the  legislature, 
it  becomes  aunost  impossible  to  fol- 
low the  labyrinth  of  plots  which  led  at 
length  to  tne  re-establishment  of  the 
Tory  administration  under  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. But  the  following  letter  from 
the  Prince,  intimating  to  that  minis- 
ter the  course  upon  which  he  had 
resolved,  and  finally  settling  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  bears  strong  impress, 
both  in  style  and  in  matter,  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  inditing;  and  illustrates 
the  conflict  between  the  professional 
opinions  recorded  by  the  doctors  in 
the  Liverpool  interest,  and  the  un- 
willing abdications  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Whig  leaders : — 

**  THB  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  MR.  PER- 
CEVAL. 

**  Carlton  House,  Feb.  4,  1811. 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  considers  the  mo- 
ment to  arrive  which  calls  for  his  decision 
with  respect  to  the  persons  to  be  employed 
by  him  in  the  administration  of  the  execntive 
government  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Bill  passed  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  now  on 
the  point  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
Great  Seal.  The  Prince  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  at  this  precise  moment,  to  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention  not 
to  remove  from  their  stations  those  whom  he 
finds  tliere  as  his  Majesty's  official  servants. 
At  the  same  time  the  Prince  owes  it  to  the 
troth  and  sincerity  of  his  cliaracter,  which  he 
trusts  will  appear  in  every  action  of  his  life, 
in  whatever  situation  placed,  explicitly  to  de* 
clare,  that  the  irresutible  impuise  of  filial 
duty  and  ajfeetion  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted 
parent  [the  italics  are  the  Duke*s]  leads  him 
to  dread  that  any  act  of  the  Regent's  might, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  eflfoct  of  in- 
terfering with  the  progress  of  the  Sovereign's 
authority  [reoovery?].  This  comdderatioA 
alone  dictaterthe  decision  now  communicated 
to  Mr.  PercevaL 

**  Having  thus  performed  an  act  of  indis- 
pensable duty,  firom  a  just  sense  of  what  is 
doe  to  his  own  consistency  and  honour,  the 
Prince  has  only  to  add,  that  among  the 
many  blessings  to  be  derived  firom  his  Ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  health,  and  to  the  per- 
•oml  exerdM  of  his  royal  functions,  it  will 
IMi»  ia  the  ftiDoe't  estimatioD,  be  the  kwt, 


that  that  most  fortnnate  erent  win  rteeoehim 
from  a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrass- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affiurs 
ill-calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  inte- 
rests of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  awfhl 
and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  difficult  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution." — p.  82. 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
equaly  in  point  of  inconsistency,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  cant,  this  r^ponse  of  the 
Whig  oracle  of  Carlton  House.  What 
were  these  "  genuine  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution'*  with  which 
the  Regent  deemed  his  elevation  irr^ 
concileable  ?  What  was  the  value  of 
all  this  profession  of  '^  truth  and  sin- 
cerity/' in  a  letter  containing  the 
most  obvious  falsehood?  Mr.  She- 
ridan's good  ^nius  appears  to  have 
forsaken  him  m  a  critical  moment,  if 
we  ma^  ascribe  to  him  the  chief  au- 
thorship of  this  letter ;  although,  in- 
deed, tne  Duke  of  Buckingham  sup- 
poses that  the  obliquity  q|  ^e  phraseo* 
togy  is  here  and  there  to  be  referred 
to  the  inditing  of  Lord  Sidmouth. 
The  Duke  very  aptly  observes : — 
"  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  filial  profes- 
sions must  be  tested  by  a  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  assumed  writer, 
when  the  King  was  in  an  equally 
pitiable  state,  and  by  his  extravagant 
rejoicings  as  soon  as  he  could  display 
the  resources  of  his  new  position. 

The  Prince  soon  vitally  offended 
his  ministers,  by  an  insolent  habit  of 
corresponding  with  them  through  the 
suboroinate  officers  of  the  court.  In 
a  letter  to  Earl  Temple,  we  read — 

**  That  it  was  very  hard  for  ministers  to 
go  on  with  a  man  who  had  secret  advisers. 
They  have  taken  the  greatest  offence  at  the 
Prince  Regent's  invariably  communicating 
with  them  individually  and  officially,  when 
in  writing,  through  the  medium  of  Mao- 
mahon  and  Turner,  which  is  indecorous  to 
them,  and  quite  unprecedented  even  in  the 
King's  practice.  Ministers  have  determmed 
not  to  submit  to  it." 

The  same  letter  contains  an  amus- 
ing statement  of  the  monomania 
which  was  then  afflicting  the  old 
Kmg:— 

*<  Your  Lordship  well  knows  the  nature  of 
the  King's  delunons.  Suffice  it  that,  within 
these  oi^t-and-forty  hours,  he  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  *  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing* 
Adolphns,  that  they  still  refuse  to  let  me  go 
to  Lady  Pembroke  (the  old  Ceontess),  at- 
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ihongb  every  one  kuow3  I  am  married  to 
bur ;  but  what  is  woi-st  of  all  ii,  that  that 
infamous  scoundrel  Halfurd  (Sir  Henry)  was 
by  at  tho  marriage,  and  has  now  the  effront* 
ery  to  deny  it  to  my  face.'  '* — pp.  50-52. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of 
tlie  Prince  Regent,  let  us  advert  to 
Lord  Temple's  account  of  a  grand 
fke  apparently  given  in  honour  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  King,  and  finely 
illustrative  of  the  taste  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  Amonff  the  principal  tro- 
phies felicitously  designed  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  guests  of  the 
Pnnce,  was  a  "  Spanish  urn  taken 
from  the  invincible  Armada,"  d 
proposoi  the  presence  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Spanish  ambassador !  Next 
came  "  the  royal  crown  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's cypher,8plendidly  illuminated," 
(\propo8  of  the  derangement  of  his 
Majesty's  intellect !  Then  there  were 
"  sixty  servitors,^*  generally  dressed 
in  scarlet  liveries,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  "  in  a  com])lete  suite  of  an- 
cient armour,"  as  though  standing 
out  in  bold  relief  to  the  radiant  hues 
of  royal  servitude.  Then  came  what 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly — himself  a  guest 
at  this  inaugurating  banquet — terms 
*'  a  fish-pond,  running  though  a  din- 
ing-table."  **  Along  the  centre  of  a 
table  two  hundred  feet  long "  (ex- 
plains the  Duke),  "  alwut  six  inches 
from  the  surface,  a  canal  of  pure  wa- 
tyr  continued  flowing  from  a  silver 
fountain,  beautifully  constructed  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Its  banks 
were  covered  with  green  ^oss  and 
"luatic    flowers.      Cfold   and    silver 


fish  swam  and  sported  through  the 
bubbling  cuiTcnt,  which  produced  a 
pleasing  murmur  where  it  fell,  and 
formed  a  cascade  at  the  outlet "  ! ! ! 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  remarks,  that  the 
incongruities  of  this  marvellous  en- 
tertaiimient  were  most  happily  cha- 
racteristic of  its  princely  designer. 

It  is  singular  to  observe,  as  the 
year  1811  dragged  its  weary  length 
along,  how  strangely  the  i>olitical 
predictions  of  that  perio<l  were  falsi- 
fied in  almost  every  particular.  The 
return  of  the  Whigs  was  generally 
anticipated,  even  by  the  Tory  leaders. 
Had  those  leaders  known  how  soon 
Perceval  would  have  been  lost  to 
them,  they  would  have  made  no 
doubt  of  such  a  result.  It  was  anti- 
cipated that  thei*e  would  be  a  general 
coition  against  the  high  purtj  ia 


the  State.  Thei'e  were  th6n  thi*ee 
classes  of  the  Opposition  :  these  were 
the  "  Old  Opposition,"  whose  leader- 
ship, on  the  death  of  Fox  in  18()6, 
had  Ijeen  accounted  to  devolve  on 
Lord  Grey  :  the  "  New  Opposition," 
formed  by  a  secession  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  fiirst 
headed  by  Lord  Grenville,  but  now 
virtually  amalgamated  with  the  elder 
Whigs  :  and  thirdly,  the  more  ano- 
malous pai*ty  headed  by  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning.  Of 
these  two  eminent  statesmen,  the 
former  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, much  as  the  latter  had  done  so 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  although  in 
Lord  Wellesley 's  case  no  open  hostility 
had  ensued.  It  was  now  anticipated 
that  the  whole  of  this  party  would 
coalesce  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Grenville ;  and  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Who,  then, 
foresaw  any  event  so  improbable  as 
the  loss  of  Perceval  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Liverpool,  dui*ing  fifteen 
years  of  irresponsiole  power  \ 

On  this  head  we  would  especially 
commend  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Bucking- 
ham in  1811,  but  too  voluminous  for 
quotation — (vol.  i.,  pp.  122-28).  Lord 
Wellesley,  up  to  that  time  in  Perce- 
val's Cabinet,  was,  as  it  appeai-s  from 
this  letter,  in  a  very  striking  manner 
doing  his  utmost  to  eject  Perceval 
from  his  own  Administration,  with  a 
view  of  becoming  its  head,  and  of 
reinstating  Canning.  The  claims  of 
the  different  candidates  were  very 
nicely  poised  :  and  it  can  hardly  l>e 
doubted  that  if  the  destinies  of  this 
comitry  had  been  committed  to  a 
Wellesley  and  Claiming,  instead  of  a 
Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  adminis- 
tration during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  war,  the  afifairs  of  Europe  would 
ever  after  have  worn  a  very  different 
complexion  from  that  which  they 
were  destined  to  present. 

There  is  much  in  the  pi*esent  work 
which  throws  light  on  the  domestic 
relations  of  the  Regent  and  his  bro- 
thers. These  illustrious  princes  ap- 
pear to  have  constitutea  anything 
out  a  happy  family.  The  Regent  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  were,  very 
soon,  scarcely  upon  terms  of  ac- 
quaintance. Mr.  W.  H.  Freemantle, 
who  was  frequently  about  thflrCoaiy 
was  a  constant  coi  wMiiMlmt  of  the 
then  MuK{M»<if  BTOLingfaain,  who,  • 
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it  appearSy  -  treasured  up  all  the 
gossip  with  which  his  fneud  could 
supply  him.  This  gentlemau  (vol.  i., 
p.  145)  gives  his  lordship  au  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  feud  subsisting 
between  these  exalted  personages,  iu 
the  following  terms  : — 

While  Uie  Friucess  Charlotte  was  at 
OaUands,  she  was  endeavouring  to  dance  thft 
Scotch  step  called  the  Highland  fling,  «iid 
there  was  a  laugh  in  endeavouring  to  make 
Adam  (who  was  one  of  the  pwtj^)  teach  her. 
The  Prince  got  up  and  tM  he  would  show 
her ;  and  in  doing  t»  erldentlj  wrenched  his 
ancle :  this  took  place  ten  days  ago,  since 
whkh  he  km  never  been  out  of  his  bed. 
He  ooHifhiiied  of  violent  pain  and  spasmodic 
MfevHon ;  for  which  he  prescribed  for  him- 
*If,  and  took  a  hundred  drops  of  laudanum 
pvery  three  hours.  •  *  •  He  will 
cign  nothing,  and  converse  with  no  one  on 
business  (I  speak  up  to  yesterday)  ;  and  you 
may  imagine  therefore  the  distress  and 
difficulty  iu  which  Ministers  are  placed. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  going  about 
saying  it  is  all  sham,  and  that  he  could  get 
up,  and  would  be  perfectly  well  if  he  pleased: 
I  protest,  I  think  he  is  so  worried  and  per- 
plexed by  all  the  prospect  before  him,  and  by 
ibe  necessity  which  now  arises  for  his  takiug 
a  definitive  step,  that  it  has  harassed  his 
mind  and  rendered  him  totally  incapable,  for 
want  of  nerves,  of  doing  anything ;  and  in 
order  to  shun  the  necessity,  he  encourages 
the  illness  and  continues  to  lie  in  bed. — 
(pp.  145,  46). 

This  is  certainly  a  deplorable  pic- 
tm^  of  the  head  of  the  British  Go- 
'  vemment,  in  a  period  of  peril  and  of 
war.  While  the  forces  of  Napoleon 
were  once  more  compassing  the  de- 
struction of  our  national  liberties — 
while  our  armies  in  Spain  were  pre- 
paring for  that  heroic  effort  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  French  authority 
in  the  south,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Madrid — while  we  were 
threatened  much  as  we  are  threatened 
now  with  hostilities  from  the  other 
shores  of  the  Atlantic, — never  was 
greater  injustice  encountered  by  an 
able  Administration. 

To  continue,  however,  this  family 
portraiture,  Mr.  Freemantle  tells 
Lord  Buclungham  in  another  letter, 
that — 

There  has  been  a  complete  qunrrel  be- 
tween him  (the  Regent)  and  the  Duke  of 
C— ,  for  the  cause  I  before  mentioned  to 
you,  and*  another  subject  rehiting  to  a  Ger- 
niaa  officer  of  Uie  16tb  Dragoons.  The 
I'rfaiee  has  b«d  no  explanation  with  hun,  but 


has  determined  never  to  see  hhn  alone ;  and 
now,  when  he  calls,  the  Piince  always  keeps 
some  one  in  the  room. — (p.  162). 

This  amusing  gossip,  Mr.  Free- 
mantle  proceedi  to  give  as  the 
groimds  of  a  yet  more  deadly  quar- 
rel between  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Clarence.  The  interference  of 
liis  Royal  Highness  of  Cumberland 
turned,  on  this  occasion,  upon  the 
fair  sex : — 

You  have  probably  heard  all  the  history 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     Before  ho  went  to 

Ramsgate  he  wrote  to  I-ady  C L — — -, 

to  propose,  who  wrote  him  [Mr.  Freemantle 
is  evidently  toe  ardent  a  gossip  to  be  very 
grammatical]  a  very  proper  letter  in  answer, 
declining  the  honour  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  After  his  arrival,  he  proposed  three 
or  four  times  more :  and  on  his  return  to 
town,  sent  her  an  abstract  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  altered,  ns  he  said  it  had  been 
agreed  to,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he 
had  consulted  ;  and  also  conveyed  the  queen's 
best  wishes  and  regards — to  neither  of  whom 
he  had  said  one  word  on  the  subject  (!) 
Upon  finding  she  had  accepted  Pole  (who, 
by-the-bye,  is  solely  indebted  to  him  for 
this  acceptance)  he  wrote  to  Lord  Keith  to 
propose  for  Miss  Elphinstone,  who  in  the 
most  decided  and  peremptory  terms  rejected 
him :  he  is,  notwithstanding,  gone  to  his 
house  (!) 

During  all  this,  when  he  returned  to 
town,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Jordan  at  Bushy,  to 
say  she  might  have  half  the  children — viz,, 
five;  and  he  would  allow  her  £800  per 
annum.  She  is  most  stout  in  rejecting  all 
compromise  till  he  has  paid  her  what  he 
owes  her;  she  stating  that  during  X\n 
twenty  years  she  has  lived  with  him,  he  has 
constantly  received  and  spent  all  her  earnings 
by  acting ;  and  that  she  is  now  a  beggar  by 
living  with  and  at  times  supporting  him. 
This  she  repeats  to  all  the  neighbourhood  of 
Busby,  where  she  remains  and  is  determined 
to  continue. 

While  all  his  (the  Duke  of  Clarence's) 
gallantry  was  going  on  at  Ramsgate,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  must  interfere  in 
everything,  apprised  Mrs.  Jordnn  of  what  he 
was  doing.  Mrs.  Jordan  then  writes  him  a 
most  furious  letter,  and  another  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  to  thank  him  for  the  informa« 
tion.  By  mistake,  she  directs  them  wrong, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  there  has 
been,  of  course,  a  scene  between  the  two 
brothers,  &c 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  imamne 
charges  more  discrediting  than  these 
to  the  character  of  King  William  IV- 
To  begin  with,  while  thei-e  is  already 
a  lady  at  Bushy  by  whom  he  has  had 
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<-^if-o.ix^<  *;••  tiit  initials,,  vbuui  iie 
ivii^\^  -  liia:  Uc  can  ijt-  iiiv^i\  rt^uuer  hib 
v.-h-  tiia*.  i*t  oitL  i-cudd-  Mrt.  tluraui: 
h>  wilt  >;v  tnA/ud  Lfr  thit  iHifjAMai 
i'ejc;;ct .  liiaL  i*t  ir  do8«ribeil  l»v  Mr. 
i'Vcciiiaaiic  iu--  iepeatiu|r  iu  aud  sup- 
jA*riiii>.'  tiAt:  applicHtivti;  by  tlii>A'  fiii|:' 
iitir.  CiiiAeiKXKtr'.  Ht^  tii-di  Klk  Utf 
^iAi}  .  WLtt.  t^  j»u}»yAia<;d  iv  be  i^uiHraut 
^  u  li*i-  pwwer  ol  tiK-  Ui\«wi»  U»  IV.- 
iMJii  ibL  Aci  of  i^ttrliauiout.  tuut 
Ijl  lta*f-  obuikued  fruiL  tbv  Friuce  au 
aiu;iaciuLi  of  tUt  Xarrih^r  AoT.  wUiob 
Li.-  UiU^i  bu^v  wdli  kui»¥L  tbtu  tbe 
licgciii  Uk<i  1K>  jAtvoi  w  i.'baiig<e. 
bM;uLdij^ .  i:  iv]j')Mai>  ,if  tbu^  wr'tvnr  ii« 
U  bt   uJL'odiVod    tbsil  bt-  bud  Ut^v^j-  t^ectu 

ii.t  i^riLo*.  ut!  ti*f  ttubjwir.  aud  tbirdlv. 
tbt  ii.uwK.^f  liMii:  tbt-  VutA^i:.  v^'ididitiy 
u».*uw.jktrC  »'iw.  4:  Vifw  irf  uiciumtiifiig 

lU  JLv«WV.  fiO\tul  U'Wterd^  tltt:  ittOy  iu 
4i  br 

>\   Dfy.*ut;j'.  fa^ikUi.  i»  tbie  lady  cm- 

Ut^jv  utUAfe(trj>  bir  ft^ftMAJ^juti  ^/J  a 
c«av.tfb^jt4-  '.'i  wkj'd  *A  Jy^pi  Klt'iili.  M« 
<beoJja.A»  i/j  Uvkit  a  i-e/>iahi  :  auud  a  I>uk<f 
ij^  rijLv  ^/if^A  j'vyuJ  ^j*.*^  v^  tb*  hvu^e 

'iwt^ivi«;"  4><i'i  |/'>MzUy  Uy  lie  kioke«l 

f^^X.     'iiAKh  (berr  la  tb<r  di&'.'l^iitili;; 

kii  il«  ii#i«iii/;UMiU  «^  J^uchy,  thsu 
ft^/iuKw'hitK  iiiV^niu'^  ih«  miuukl  rela- 
ii/v^^  «yf  li/c/  tilt:  |j'j£e'/f  crUreuci;  Laa 

4«/yl.  hi:|A    ber,  1/Ul    ibftt   feh«   \uU  kept 

iLa;  liiiki: ;  iliat  felii:  U  DOW  a  liepsar 
foiiiisriieit*rr>Kirynhd  folly;  and  that 
iUk  iiiik*:  |#iM-|««its«:it  t/^»  |iAy  her  a  cer- 
taiji  «ii<ji  8iiffi'-i4-tii  t/f  ke^}!  herself  and 
half  lit-)  rhiUrvii,  in  lieu  of  hiA 
ft'iiiitiiilniiiii/,  dnriim  twenty  yean,  of 
all  licf  cMuUiKH  AM  an  actrewi !  Then 
Anally  r«itiii*fi  thu  nitfldliuff  of  the 
Jiiikniiff  'tinitN*rlanfI,Uie  inadvertence 
of  Alia,  til  in  Inn  in  putting  the  wronff 
leKcta  iiiiii  (hi*  wnmg  envelopes ;  and 
tliB  aiv.iiti  oniln  in  nn  explosion  between 
lilts  iwn  iMtki'N,  wimotning  between  a 
umictts,  M  (lagiily,  and  an  extrava- 
ganza ! 

Wo  iiiurtt  »iiiy,  hen»,  as  tliapassionate 
('liiii'-a,  (liM  HO  think  that  the  Duke 
i.f  Uui-kin^lmm,  \»efore  he  published 
buvh  i'hari^tw  at^inst  the  conduct  of  a 
M>v«;rtiigu  uluvit?  latter  years  at  least 
have  rndtaaivd  his  memory  to  his 
peopk,  ou^ht  to  have  produced  some 


coiToboratm  evidfinee  of  their  truth. 
These  leneTR  genexBlly  emanaite  from 
quon-en-  which  preclude  our  dirnnisF- 
iur  the  siatenientf'  they  cantain  aa 
idJo  fabricatioub.  It  is.  iherefore,  onlv 
£air  to  uL  parties-  that  the  character 
of  any  niai..  liviu^ror  dead,  high  or  low 
U!  «tv»ciuj  station,  should  not  be  thns 
oanilessly  dealt  with,  aud  be  made  de- 
pendant upon  thegoasip  of  a  courtier. 
^€  ho}ie  cliat  hif  Qnioe.  in  another 
edition  of  Uiib  book,  will  give  us  some 
careful  auuntBUon  on  pointF  of  im- 
portance sutib  as  thai  of  which  we 
now  ajMuk.  Tiiey  will  groBLly  inareaae 
the  merit  cS  lu»  work,  and  then-  inav 
afford  acope  for  "die  deveinprnem  of 
the  critical  abiiitiet  of  which  he  shows 
himseif  !<'  he  possessed. 

Wf  nt»w  jiasE^  If'  some  \vxy  ca- 
riuus  (\»rresj>anden«i,  ilhistr».tnve  off 
the  iutenia]  diasenaonB  suhsiBCing  be- 
twwo:  \l\t  diffRTem  loroes  in  iLe 
iSiate.  The  auihorship  of  theae  ccon- 
muuicaux,«n»  if^  ieft  in  otiseizrin\  Thev 
are  addressed  w  **the  Marquess  of 
Buckingham  T  hax  his  Grace  stn- 
diuualy  oDueeals  the  nsme  of  the 
wriver.  which  leads  v>  a  nboaible  sup- 
prjieitioD  tha«  thej  must  W  written  by 
a  liWng  politiciaD :  and  that  wlitSciail, 
too.  one  vbo  had  aocess  to  uie  poHti- 
eal  eecreui  of  the  dav,  if  not  a  cabinet 
uiiiiift^r. 

The  Prince,  it  a|:^k«ars  fiKsm  these 
letter*,  cordially  hated  3ir.  Peraval ; 
ami  that  minii>ter,  it  seems,  held  office 
on  the  precarious  tenure  <^  the  royal 
indolence.  The  Regent,  in  truth, 
would  rather  go  on  with  a  minister 
whom  he  mistnisted  and  despised, 
than  encounter  the  embarrassments 
of  a  change. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  cordiality 
subsist ing  between  Prince  and  minis- 
ter: — 

The  little  tchcme  I  enclosed  tout  lordthip 
for  the  propoecd  double  establishment  to  be 
mored  for  the  next  day  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  wss  perfectly  correct.  .... 
but  some  restlessness  of  PerciTal*s  upon  thai 
point  indnced  him  to  reopen  it  Terr  itoex- 
nectodly  by  a  fresh  j»rr»jerl,  that  the  grant  to 
delny  the  early  expenses  of  the  Regency 
shonid  onlj  extend  to  £100,000  instead  of 
£160,000,  as  at  first  sgreed  on;  which, 
after  a  serere  struggle  with  himself,  and 
no  mnsll  bitterness  towards  Mr.  PereiTal, 
tA  whom  ho  made  use  of  the  following  strong 
hmfnujce:— .**Sir,  I  am  not  aftaid  of  your 
brinf^ing  the  whole  of  mj  debts  before  the 
eonnlr/,  jnmifM  j^  dba*l  siirairsNRt  Bif  ;"* 
bs  eoamtcd  to  taks,  Ac ;  p.  171. 
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Ilci'e,  a^in,  U  an  instance  of  his 
Royal  Hignneius'fl  jealoits  keeping  of 
the  roj-ftl  pren>gative,  ns  ngaiiiflt  liin 
miiilBter : — 

Another  cnrloas  proof  of  tbo  light  in  which 
Perciral  is  held  bj  the  Prince  occara  in  tho 
conildence  which  passed  respecting  the 
Bishopric  of  Oxford.  When  the  htter  men- 
tioned bis  intention  of  giving  it  away  to 
Wiiliani  Jackson,  3Ir.  Perciral  immedutcly 
■aid  :-^ 

**0n  that  point,  sir,  I  am  positively 
pledged.*' 

"  Positively  pledged,  Mr.  Percival  ?"  said 
the  Prince;  ''positively  pledged  to  give 
away  one  of  my  bishoprics  !  I  don't  under- 
stand TOD.** 

Tu  thin  the  eniljurraatMid  uiiiuMter 
replies : — 

**  I  mean  that  it  was  the  King's  positive 
and  declared  intention  to  give  it  to  Dean 

«'Mr.  Perdval,"  said  the  Pruice,  «*if  I 
bad  any  direct  intimation  of  what  were  really 
the  King's  wishes  npon  the  subject,  I  wonld 
not  only  make  Dean  Leggc  Bishop  of  Oxfonl, 
but  Archbishop  of  Canterbary,  if  it  were  in 
my  power ;  bat  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
diiall  make  my  own  Bishop.  And  rerther,  I 
dciire  never  to  hear  what  were  the  King's 
widwt  npon  snch  snbjects  throngh  a  third 
penon. 

The  following  sketch  fix>ni  the  fumie 
source  is  well  worthy  of  attention  : — 

Canning  is  in  Weliesloy's  hands.  He 
bailds  npon  that  separation  of  the  present 
cabinet  in  bis  favour,  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted.  I  do  not  observe  that  any  inroad 
npon  opposition  is  meditated,  save  in  the 
person  of  Whitbrcad,  whose  objects  are  high 
offlca  for  himself,  and  a  pecngo  u>r  his  wife  {!} 
The  Sidmouths  tho  Prince  never  will  employ, 
baring  the  greatest  personal  dislike  to  their 
ihief—P.  193. 

Tims  we  find  in  another  letter, 
when  tho  final  8e)Niration  lietween 
Wellesley  and  Pereival  had  taken 
place,  that  the  latter  recommended 
Tiord  Hidmonth  to  till  the  MarqueHs's 
j>lacc:-- 

'•  It  it  Dotsibl^  Mr.  Perciral,"  said  the 
Prinee,  *'  tluit  yon  are  ignorant  of  my  feel- 
ings and  isntiments  towanis  that  person  ?" 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  Mr. 
PeMTfti  waa  shot  in  the  lobhy  of 
the  H<mso  of  OommonM  hv  Belli ng- 
I,  ''M  applioftnt/'  nti  the  Dnkc 
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correctly  Htittes,  "  for  a  recompense 
from  Gkivemment  for  the  losses  he 
had  experienced  in  Kumia."  But  his 
Grace  nas  repeated  the  old  stor^,  that 
the  murderer  had  committed  this  deed 
in  enmitv  with  the  minister  for  the 
course  which  he  had  taken.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  beyond  question  that 
Bellingliam  mistook  the  premier  for 
Lord  Granville,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  Baltic  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  to  whose  conduct  in  mat- 
ters originating  from  tluit  embassy, 
Bellingham*H  grievances  were,  in  his 
own  mind  at  feaat,  to  be  ascribed. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister,  however,  thus 
Rud(ienly  lost  to  his  country,  Govern- 
ment fell  into  total  confixnon.  The 
rising  hopes  of  the  Opposition  were  ef- 
ftKitually  damped  Ijv  the  extraordinary 
animosity  which  the  Prince  liad  be- 
gun t/»  conceive  forthem.  Mr.Thomaa 
Grenville  tellrf  us  (vol.,  i.,  p.  300J 
that,  "  Lonl  Carj'sfort  emotes  Lord 
Grey  for  saying  that  the  Prince,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  in  speaking  of 
the  opposition,  said  '  his  own  friendu 
had  beliaved  to  him  like  scoundrels, 
but  that  Lord  Grenville  he  had  no 
comjphiiut  against.* " 

TIic  Htory  of  the  famous  Liverjxxil 
Administration  is  soon  told.  The  im- 
lioitant  question  now  submitted  to  the 
ministers  was,  whether,  on  their  agree- 
ing to  the  premiership*  of  any  public 
man  then  ni  the  cabuiet,  they  could 
carr}'  on  the  Government  without  a 
junction  eithcT  with  Lords  Grey  and 
(Jrenville,  or  with  Lord  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canning.  So  doubtful  were  the 
ans^'ers  returned  individually  to  this 
(juestion,  which  the  Prince  had  in- 
structed the  Chancellor  to  propound, 
that  a  negotiation  with  the  latter  wa« 
Tesolve<l  on. 

Lord  Liverpool  (says  the  Dnke)  made  hin 
first  proposal  to  Mr.  Caiming  on  the  1 7  th  of 
May,  the  details  of  which  hare  been  recorded 
in  a  minute ;  for,  in  all  these  transactions, 
the  parties  treated  with  insisted  that  every- 
thing slionid  bo  put  into  black  and  white. 
Tills  was  taken  down  by  them,  and  corrected, 
and  anthenticflted  by  the  opposite  negotiator. 
.  .  .  .  The  minnte  then  proceeds  \n 
state  that  it  was  understood  that  I.ord  Castle. 
re.igh  was  to  preserve  the  position  in  the 
Ciovemmeut  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  at  present  held  ;  that  his  collesgues  were 
desirous  tliat  Ix>rd  Liverpool  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration,  which  was  known 
to  the  Prince  Begent ;  and  that  no  change' 
was  anticipated  in  the  po1ii7  of  the  Govem- 
meut  totnurdi  RvtuaU  Catholics.— p.  3(h;. 
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While  tilt*  Prince,  uiuler  theho  dif- 
firMiltifH,  wns  once  more  relaajun;^  into 
IjJR  iir»nnnl  lollinixy,  unci  wjw  resolved 
mthcr  to  put  on  A%'ith  the  licudleHH 
ad niinist ration  'which  now  noniiuidly 
rr)iidiu't(*<i  the  Htate,  a  motion  wuh  car- 
rici  ill  tlp' Ilouneof  ( ViminonHatthe in- 
HLnnre  of  Mr.  Stuju-t  Wurtley,  calling 
on  tin*  Kogent  to  e8t:d>li>4h  "a  Htrong 
iinil  ethcient  ad minint ration."  Thin 
pnxliK'ed  the  iiumeiliate  refligiiation 
of  the  hoadleHH  Cabinet.  Tlie  Prince 
now  hoisted  genend  si^nialM  of  diMtreHH. 
Ho  fu-Ht  Hont  for  lionl  WVllesley.  The 
Wrlleslt-y  nej^)tiiition  neenw  to  have 
lKM*n  K-UM-d  (»n  the  double  principle  of 
the  iueluHion  of  Roman  (^itholic 
<'l:unis,  and  the  excluHion  of  ]M«tti('(tat 
^'n\ennnent.  llie  Ihike  tells  uk, 
(| noting  from  Mr.  Gi-enville — 

"  It  is  iTpurted  tlukt  the  Princf,  incon\tr- 
mtion  i«ith  Wellcslry,  said  he  koew  Wel> 
\ci\\  y  must  be  hhocked  at  the  {[rosunosfl  of 
frmale  connexions  being  adverted  to  in  poli- 
tical controverMcs :  and  that  WelleMcy  an- 
atrrrcd  that  he  had  female  connexions  rnongh, 
.nnd  tliat  he  did  not  care  who  knew  of  them : 
but  ho  took  ample  care  that  no  woman 
MhouU  have  anything  to  my  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  puUtici."— r.  309. 

Tlic  (Vithnlir  question,  however, 
pnnented  an  elfectual  liarrier  to  a 
< 'oHM-rvjitive  reunion.  Aft4.T  Houie 
nep»tiati(»n  bi 'tween  (*annin|;^  and 
lionl  Liver]HKil,  ami  again  l)etwifn 
him  ftml  liord  (iri'nville,  everything 
ngiiin  fell  through.  Tlie  ff»nnation  i>f 
a  (rnv«'niment  MTmc-d  :u4  ho|)eh>.sH  a 
tafk  <'iH  the  dethmnement  of  Nnpr»- 
hon.  Welh»8ley  finally  rehigne«I  the 
rommiHKion. 

I^»nl  Liveq>K»l  n]i]M*:irH  to  have 
V»'n  now  eh}irge<l  to  concert  a  (io- 
^fiiiuifnt  at  ail  riflkn  and  ha/anK 
Th"  only  intereKting  feature  in  the 
r'ommiMion  whieh  devolved  on  tluH 
TiiiniHter  ii4  to  W  found  in  tlie  rn«I»^* 
vours  by  whieh  it  whs  wiught  to 
#*stabli>h  a  ntn^-ort  U*twin.'n  l»nl 
r*astlen'ngh  and  Mr.  (*anning.  The 
interview  hrre  brought  alx.)Ut  Ite- 
rwtM-n  the  two  rivals^  \»  ihuH  viviilly 

dejM  rilnMl   >iv    the   aXlonvmouH  Oi'lTeh- 

(•'•ndent  of  l>>nl  Huckingham  :    - 

••  In  Itro  il-r.*  nftf-r  ihi«.  Canning  and 
rii«:)riia;:h  ha.1  ti.r  piopu«<-d  meeting,  wliiib 
afpiirtnllv  «:i»  a  \crT  cordiHl  one;  shaking 
>  .iiid«,  ii.nlnul  a(-kiiv»wled^iti:ta  of  br:it^ 
hr>;  p:»e5A  at  merting — profeuions  of  rrgard 
—  «i^h  for  rrnrtial  of  ro'm^sion,  utd  great 
xdm^rrf*ioQ  of  rarh  other's  t.ibnta,  intrgritr, 


&c.,   were  iuterdianged 

It  was  fir»t  mo<ttcd  tliat  Canning  should 
ntnni  to  bis  old  situation  at  the  Forei^ 
Office,  to  wjiich  Caatlereagh  agreed*  on  its 
being  expreaitly  Atipulated  in  writbtf  that  be 
yvM  to  cuutmue  to  manaft  tb«  House  of 
Commons— a  point  which  ht  wonid  nor, 
holding  himaalf  saeceraorof  '  the  grtat  tmd 
gootl  Mr,  rercemi,*  erer  recede  from.  To 
this  Air.  Canning  objected  (proposing  a  eom- 

pminiife) This  proposition 

Ca^tIen•agh  posilivclv  njectrd,  repeating  tha 
sitme  thhig  uver  and  over  again,  o/*Aw  piotts 
ittfard  to  thf  memnry  of  Mr,  /Vrcewi/,  &e.  ; 
and  the  meeting  brukc  up  re  infirta.*',^ 
pp.  3J#9-4(K). 

Unis,  then,  the  dih8cverance  of 
Canning  from  the  high  Tory  ivirtj 
t(N)k  plaec  fnmi  1812  to  1822— a  )ie- 
rio<l  of  ten  vearn-  at  the  clone  of 
which  ho  8ueceeile<I,  i>n  the  cataa- 
tmidie  which  (M-curred  trj  ( 'lustlerei^h 
(then  ]»rd  Londonderry),  tt>  the  Fo- 
i*eign  CXIico  and  tlu^  lead  in  the 
HouHo  of  ( 'ommonH.  He  had,  indeed, 
at  an  intervening  |)erio<l  accetjted  the 
HuK)nliiiaUMM>.^ition  of  Premdent  of 
the  Bfninl  of  ( 'ontii>l  -  -a  policy  which 
mu^t  imply  that  he  had  lived  to  i-e- 
gret  Ilia  refuwd  of  the  offer  <»f  the  Fo' 
ivign  OfTice  in  1812.  Indeeti,  if  Can- 
ning liatl  foreseen  the  gloriouM  |ieriod 
which  wan  alnkut  to  o]H'n  np(»n  Kit- 
n»|M*  in  that  junctuiv,  in  whit^h  a 
Hritinh  minister  could  do  more  by 
diphimai-y  than  by  his  |M»tiition  upon 
the  t^^^•l^'ury  Innch,  there  can  lie  no 
dmibt  he  would  have  cheorfuUy  wir^ 
ivndennl  the  leaderhhip  to  lioru  C!aii- 
tlereagh  ;  and  would  have  main- 
taineii,  titularlv  an  a  HuUmlinat^^  mi* 
n inter,  the  jirimacy  in  parliament. 
This,  we  think,  waM  not  only  the 
most  unfortunate  Htep  in  Mr.  Cau- 
ning'H  fan*<'r,  but  it  waR  a  blunder 
u|H>n  his  ]iart  ;  for  he  iMight  to  have 
h*-<'n  that  his  ^)»lendid  oratorical  and 
delmting  abilitifH  wouhl  have  caat 
into  the  hhadc  the  nraniual  leailer- 
nhip  of  hih  rival,  whatever  had  been 
the  prominent*  w  hich  eventi*  might 
liave  gi\on  to  hia  de|iartniental  func- 
liouH.  In  truth,  the  onlv  meannof 
attaining  ay/r(i''f/''»'/efinality  between 
Tanning  and  (>u<tlereagh,  waa  by 
roneetling  to  thf  latti-r,  ait  he  )ier- 
hn\9*  hiuiHelf  fore^nw.  a  titular  an- 
periority. 

The  Mpcond  volume  of  the  Memoifi 
nf  the  Krgency  baa  far  kn  lucrii 
than  the  firat.  '  Hi*  CSnMse  off  Book- 
iDf^buii  givea  a  long  and  mC  nnii)- 
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terestin^  narrative  of  Queen  Caroline, 
then  Pnncess  of  Wales  ;  but  there  ia 
very  little  of  a  novel  character  to  be 
l^eaned  from  this  dissertation  ;  nor 
are  anv  illustrative  letters  annexed 
ol  any  considerable  value.  The  sub- 
ject, indeed,  of  the  Regency  was 
Boaroely  one  which  naturally  admit- 
ted of  two  Huch  bulky  volumes  as 
those  which  have  been  devot^l  to  it. 
There  is  also  a  long  discusHion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  with- 
out the  merit  of  a  conmiunication  of 
further  knowledge  on  the  designs  by 
which  its  originators  are  generally 
Buppoeed  to  have  l)een  actuate<l. 

We  feel  called  upon,  however,  to 
advert  to  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
death  of  Sheridan  ;  because  his  Grace 
has  republished  without  comment 
the  story  which  until  bitely  received 
general  credit,  and  which  ascribed  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  a  total  neglect  of 
that  great  man  in  his  distress.  The 
duke  has  further  Quoted  the  insolent 
lines  applied  to  the  Prince  by  Tom 
Moon?!  as  a  characterisation  of  his 
behaviour  to  Sheridan. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  publica- 
tion of  Moore's  Memoirs  by  I-iord 
John  Russell,  elicited,  from  anothei* 
quarter,  the  publiaition  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Prince  himself,  on 
the  fii*st  apix*araiK-t*  i»f  this  charge 
shortly  after  the  oni tor's  death,  being 
an  unequivocal  and  also  a  verj'  cir- 
cumstantial crontradictiou  of  the  accu- 
sation. Acconling  to  thin  counter- 
statement  [See  a  recent  numWr  of 
the  QuarteHi/  Revietr^  containing  a 
review  of  Moore*«  Memoiiv,  evi- 
deutlv  from  a  very  old  and  recoi^nis- 
able  (land],  it  apix^ars  that  Sheridan, 
after  being  defeate<l  in  his  election  in 
1812,  received  a  generous  otfer  of  the 
Prince's  assist-since  to  ensure  h\n  elec- 
tion bv  some  other  constituencv  ;  on 
terms,  indeed,  Mmiewhat  controlling 
his  independence,  vet  such  ha  Sheri- 
dan would  genei-ally  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  liave  accept^l  in  haste  and 
evarleil  at  leiwure.  Sheridjin,  while 
rejecting  this  otfer,  writes  to  a  friend 
proposing  to  raise  "an  intrigue'* 
which  sliould  induce  the  Prince  to 
advaaee  £4,(KK),  in  onler  to  enable 
him  "  to  buy  a  lx>n»ugh."  He  obtains 
the  money  ;  and  the  Prince  timilly 
dnooveri  the  imposition.  From  that 
tiiae  all  commnnications  cease  be- 
tween Sheridan  and  the  Court.  At 
liPgthyin  1816,  the  Pi-inco^s  secretaiy 


informs  his  master  that  an  applica- 
tion has  been  made  on  behalf  of  She- 
ridan, who  is  represented  to  be  djdng 
in  circumstances  of  destitution.  The 
Prince  immediately  advances  £500. 
Mr.  Sheridan's  friend  is  "  with  diffi- 
culty induced  to  accept  so  ranch  aa 
£200."  This,  however,  he  doea  take 
to  expend  on  the  comforts  of  the 
dying  orator.  Three  days  afterwarda 
he  returns  to  the  Prince's  secretary, 
asserting  that  Mrs.  Sheridan's  friends 
had  taken  care  that  "  he  should  want 
for  nothing,"  and  restores  the  £200. 
The  Prince  hears  no  more  till  he 
lemnis  that  Sheridan  is  dead. 

This  is  the  simple  statement  of 
George  IV.  made  impromptu,  on 
leammg  the  calumnv  circulated  by 
Moore,  and  taken  down  at  the  time 
of  its  deliver}'.  Now  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  Prince  could  have 
betrayed  the  impudence  requisite  for 
tlie  sixmtaneous  fabrication  of  a  story 
so  circumstantial  ?     And,  even  sup- 

J)osing  that  such  a  story  could 
lave  been  thus  concocted,  it  is  ob- 
Nnous  that  no  man  would  have  ven- 
tured thus  to  put  on  record  a  delibe- 
rate and  monstrous  lie,  while  there 
wei*e  those  living  who  would  have 
l)een  as  able  as  thev  would  have  l^een 
willing  emphatically  to  contnulict  it. 
We  certainly  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  high  time  that  such  a  btigniA 
ujKin  the  Regent  should  be  removed; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  vast  i>i"epon- 
deranceof  evidence  and  of  probability^ 
in  favour  of  the  statement  communi- 
cateil  by  the  IMnce. 

It  is  ditficult  to  stinnise,  amid  as 
well  the  variety  as  the  Hj>len<lour  of 
the  intellectual  development  which 
adorned  the  i»eriod  of  the  Regency 
and  of  the  reign  of  George  1 1 1.,  what 
will  lie  the  ultimate  chai-acter  which 
liistorj'  will  impart  to  it.  If  we  re- 
memlJer  the  conij^laint  of  Cicen> 
agxiinst  Rome,  in  the  age  of  lU  tran- 
s«x»ndant  glory,  that  it  had  im>duce<l 
many  illustrious  generals,  out  ven' 
few  even  tolerable  orators,  we  may 
ItKjk  Imck  with  j)eouliar  ^>rideonthis 
s])lendid  |iasH<ige  in  English  hintor}-, 
as  ivj>ix»senting  an  ejxK'h  which  filled 
all  the  theatres  of  |»olitieal  life  with 
the  gi-andest  and  niiwt  c'a]K'icious  iu- 
tellet't  that  the  world  has  seen.  There 
we  find  at  once  statesmen,  orators, 
and  generals,  such  as  no  either  wun- 
try  ever  befoi^  excelled,  and  such  as 
few  other  countries  ever  l»efore  ])r«v 
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cluced.  Thei*e  wei-e  the  elder  aiul  the 
younger  Pitt  standing  iinequilled  in 
foi*eBight,  in  ability,  and  in  jwwer  ; 
until  it  Beemed  as  though  that  poli- 
tical BupremacY  which  the  Medicis 
usurped  in  their  own  free  state, 
through  the  descent  of  their  private 
wealth,  was  destined  to  be  transmit- 
jUxl  to  the  house  of  Pitt,  as  an  Intel* 
jectual  birthright.  There,  too,  were 
such  orators  as  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
imd  Burke,  and  Ciiuning,  and  Gmt- 
]tan.  Thei'e  ai'ose  a  great  military 
commander  such  as  Bonaparte  alone 
coul(}  rival,  and  who  tinally  oversha- 
dowed the  romantic  fame  of  Bma- 
parte  himself.  And  if  we  tiu-n  from 
hence  to  the  peaceful  ornaments  of 
life,  we  hnd  no  less  ^lendid  a  con- 
stellation of  poetical  originality.  It 
is  thus  haixl  to  predict  whether  the 
vplendoux*  of  the  oratoncal  develop- 
ment— the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the 
continental  struggle,  which  brought 
to  view  the  great  naval  and  milit^rv 
eommauders  of  these  isles,  as  though 
tha  heroes  of  sjitiquity  were  once 
more  produced  upon  the  eai'th— or 


the  rivalry  which  literature  main* 
tained  against  statesmanship  and 
arms — will  hereafter  arrogate  tiie 
foreground  in  the  history  of  these 
sixty  years. 

But  one  prediction  may  be  safely 
entertained,  that  on  whidiever  side 
the  weight  of  genius  and  originality 
may  incline,  Ireland  will  at  least 
contribute  the  largest  shara  to  the 
intellectual  splendour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  tliat  age.  Wellington  was 
hei*s :  Bheridan  was  her^s :  Burke 
was  hei-s :  Canning  and  Grattan 
and  Moore,  and  many  another  iUuih 
trious  name,  were  also  hers.  Amid 
the  diifereuces  of  nationality,  the 
the  complaints  of  misgovemment, 
and  the  clamours  for  a  legislative  die* 
severance,  thei^  will  ever  remain  this 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  ooini* 
tries  :  that  the  sons  of  Ireland  foufl^t 
the  battles,  and  created  the  inteuec- 
tual  renown,  by  which  either  nation 
was  at  once  delivered  from  the  ))erils 
of  war,  and  maintained  in  the 
bouom^s,  the  arts,  and  advantages  of 
l^eace. 


TUB    r  o  R  T  u  y  K  s   of   o  l  x  k  c  o  r  k. 


ciJAi*TKR  ;cxiii. 


A   MVTUt  AXD  HM  UHUaTlOI. 


In  this  age  of  the  world,  when  eveiy- 
biKly  lias  been  everywhere,  seen  eveiy- 
thing,  and  talked  with  oveiybodv,  it 
may  savour  of  an  im^rtinence  if  we 
ask  of  our  reader  if  he  has  ever 
been  at  Massa.  It  may  so  diance 
that  he  has  not,  and  if  so,  as  assured- 
ly has  he  yet  an  untasted  pleasure  be- 
fore him. 

Now,  to  Ijc  sure,  Massa  is  not  as  it 
once  was.  The  little  Duchy,  whose 
rapital  it  formed,  has  been  united  to 
a  larger  state.  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  a  metropolis,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sovereign  Prince,  are 
gone.  The  life,  and  stir,  and  anima- 
tion which  suiTound  a  Court  luive 
subsided ;  grass-growu  streets  and 
deserted  squai'es  reulace  the  busy 
movement  of  former  uays ;  a  dreamy 
weariness  seems  to  have  fallen  over 
fiveryone,  as  though  life  offered  no 
more  prises  for  exertion,  and  that  the 
day  of  hoi-  ambition  was  svt  for  «vcr. 


Yet  are  there  features  about  the  spot 
which  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
political  fortune  oamiot  touch.  Dy* 
nasties  may  fall,  and  thrones  crum^ 
ble,  but  the  eternal  Appenines  will 
still  rear  their  snow-daa  summits  ta« 
wards  the  sk^.  Along  the  vast  plain 
of  ancient  ohves,  the  perfumed  wind 
will  still  steal  at  evening,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  the  MeoUterrauean 
plash  lazily  among  the  rodu,  over 
wliich  the  myrtle  and  the  arbutus 
are  hanging.  There,  amidst  them 
all,  half  hul  in  clustering  yineSj 
bathed  in  soft  odors  from  onuiffe 
groves,  with  plashing  fountains  g^t* 
tering  in  the  sun,  and  foammg 
streams  gushing  from  the  sides  ot 
marble  mountains,  there  stands  Mas* 
sa — ruined,  decayed,  and  dssarted  ; 
but  beautiful  in  all  its  desolation,  sad 
fairer  to  gase  on  than  maiur  a  sesno 
where  the  tide  of  human  fortune  is 
at  the  flood. 
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Am  you  mirndM*  thek«  now,  piuirting 
Uw  deep  Aivh  over  which,  liuiulreiLt 
of  ivet  a))ove  you,  the  ancient  fort- 
ress frowns,  and  enter  tlio  eileut 
iitreeis,  you  wuuld  find  it  tM^>mewhat 
difficult  to  believe  how,  a  very  few 
years  back,  this  was  the  brilliant  re- 
sidence of  a  Court,  tlie  gay  resort  of 
atranffers  from  every  land  of  Europe, 
that  Niowy  equipages  traversed  these 
woed-grown  squares,  and  high-l)om 
dames  swept  proufUv  beneath  these 
leafy  alleys.  Hard  indeed  to  fancy 
the  glittering  throng  of  courtiers,  the 
mernr  laughter  of  light-hearted  beau- 
ty, beneath  thi'se  trellised  sliadets 
where,  moodily  and  slow,  some  soli- 
tary figure  now  steals  along,  "  ixm- 
dering  sad  thoughts  over  the  nye- 
gone.^! 

But  a  few — a  very  few  yeara  ago, 
and  Massa  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
prosperity.  The  revenues  of  the 
state  were  large,  more  tlian  sufficient 
to  liave  maintaineil  all  tliat  such  a 
city  could  require,  aiul  nearly  enough 
to  gratify  every  caprice  of  a  Prince 
whMe  costly  taJstes  ranged  over  every 
theme,  and  found  in  each  a  pretext 
for  reckless  expenditure.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  nature,  hav- 
ing gifted  largelv,  takes  out  the  com- 
pensation by  a  (fispoHition  of  instaln- 
fity  and  ftcklenesH  that  i^enders  every 
acquirement  valueless.  He  could 
have  1>een  anything— orator,  poet, 
artist,  soldier,  statesman  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  very  diversity  of  his  abilities, 
there  was  tliat  want  of  fixity  of  pur- 
pose, that  left  him  ever  nhoi-t  of  suo- 
eees,  till  he  himself,  weario<l  by  re- 
peated failures,  distrusted  Ids  own 
powM«,  and  ceased  to  exert  them. 

Such  a  man,  under  the  liard  pre»- 
•ore  of  a  necessity,  might  liave  done 
great  tilings ;  as  it  was,  bom  to  a 
princelv  station,  and  with  a  vast  for- 
tune, he  became  a  recklese  s])end- 
thrift— a  dreary  visionary  at  one 
time,  an  enthusiastic  dilletante  at 
another.  Tliere  was  not  a  scheme  of  go- 
vernment he  luul  not  eagerly  embrace<l 
aiidabaudonedintum.  He  had  attract- 
ed to  his  little  capital  all  that  £urn])e 
eould  boast  of  artistic  excellence,  and 
M  suddenly  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  most  intolerant  zeal  of  Papal 
persecution — denouncing  every  npe- 
am  of  pleasure,  and  ordaining  a  more 
than  monastic  self-ileuial  and  strict- 
neea.  There  was  only  one  mode  oi 
tfJMMng  what  he  might  do,  which 


was,  by  imagining  the  very  opposite 
to  what  he  then  \i  as.  Extremes  were 
his  delight,  and  he  undulated  Ihs- 
tween  Austrian  tyramiy  and  demo- 
cratic licentiousness  in  politics ;  just 
as  he  vacillated  between  the  darkest 
bigotry  of  his  church  and  o]>en  infi- 
delity. 

At  the  time  when  we  desire  to  pre- 
sent him  to  our  readers,  (the  exact 
vear  is  not  material,)  he  wns  fiuit 
r>eginning  to  weary  of  an  interregnum 
of  asceticism  and  severity.  He  had 
cloned  theatres  and  suppressed  all 
public  rejoicings ;  and  for  an  entire 
winter  he  had  sentenced  his  faithful 
subjects  to  the  unbroken  Bwny  of 
the  Priest  and  the  Friar, — a  species 
of  rule  which  luul  lianinhed  all 
strangers  from  the  Duchy ;  and 
threatened,  by  the  injury  to  ti*ade, 
the  direst  consequences  to  the  capi* 
tal.  To  have  brought  the  question 
formally  before  him  in  all  its  details, 
would  have  ensured  the  downfall  of 
any  minister  rash  enough  for  such 
daring.  There  was,  indeed,  but  one 
man  about  the  coiut  who  luid  courage 
for  the  enterprise ;  and  to  him  we 
would  devote  a  few  lines  as  we  {jass. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  name«l  Stub- 
ber;  he  had  originally  come  out  to 
Italy  with  hornes  for  his  Highness  ; 
and  l)een  induced,  by  good  otfers  of 
em]>loyment,  to  I'enmin.  He  was  not 
exactly  stable-groom,  nor  trainer,  nor 
was  he  of  the  dignity  of  master  of 
the  stables ;  but  ne  was  something 
whose  attributes  included  a  little  uc 
ail  and  something  more.  One  thing 
he  asRuredly  was :  a  consunmiately 
clever  fellow,  who  c«>ul4l  aiiply  all  his 
native  Yorkshire  shrewttnesM  to  a 
new  Hphcre  ;  and  makt;  of  his  home- 
spun faculties  the  keen  intelligence 
by  which  he  could  giude  himself  in 
novel  and  difficult  circiuuMtances. 

A  certain  freetlom  of  si>eecli,  with 
a  bold  lianlihood  of  character,  liaMHi, 
it  is  true,  ui>on  a  conscious  sense  of 
honor,  hail  nrought  him  mort^  than 
once  imder  the  notice  of  the  Prince. 
His  HighneHrt  felt  such  pleaj^ure  in  the 
outxrioken  fmnkn«!HH  of  the  man,  tliat 
he  frequently  t<K>k  op|K>rtunities  tif 
conversing  with  liini,  and  even  ask- 
ing his  advice.  Never  deterre<l  by 
the  Hubji'Ct,  whatever  it  was,  Stubljer 
s))oke  out  his  miiwi,  and  by  the  very 
force  of  strong  native  neuse,  and  an 
uuswennng  power  of  determiiuitiou, 
sfMHi  impressed  his  master  tliat  his 
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lw>8t  counsels  were  to  be  had  fi^om  the 
Yorkshire  jockey,  and  not  from  the 
decorated  and  cordoned  throng  who 
tilled  the  anti-chambers. 

To  elevate  the  groom  to  the  rank  of 
personal  attendant ;  to  create  him  a 
Chevalier  and  then  a  Coimt,  were  all 
easy  steps  to  such  a  Prince.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of,  Stubber  was  chief 
of  the  cabinet — the  trusted  adviser 
of  his  master  in  the  knottiest  ques- 
tions of  foreign  politics — ^the  arbiter 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  with 
other  states,  the  highest  authority  in 
home  affiiirs,  and  the  absolute  ruler 
over  the  Duke*s  household,  and  all 
who  belonged  to  it.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  action  who  speedily  dis- 
tintmish  themselves  wherever  the  game 
of  life  is  being  i)layed  ;  smart  to  dis- 
cern the  character  of  those  around 
him — prompt  to  avail  himself  of  their 
knowledge — little  hampered  by  the 
scruples  which  conventionalities  im- 
pose on  men  bred  in  a  higher  sta- 
tion— he  generally  attained  his  object 
before  others  had  arranged  their  plans 
to  oppose  him.  To  these  qualities  he 
added  a  rugged,  unflinching  honesty, 
and  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  i)er8on 
of  his  Prince.  Strong  in  his  own 
conscious  rectitude,  and  in  the  con- 
fiding regard  of  his  sovereign,  Stub- 
l>er  stood  alone  against  all  the  wiles 
and  machinations  of  his  formidable 
rivals. 

Were  we  giving  a  history  of  this 
curious  court  and  its  intrigues,  we 
could  relate  some  strange  stories  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  states  are 
ruled.  We  have,  however,  no  other 
business  with  the  subject  than  as  it 
enters  into  the  domain  of  our  own 
story,  and  to  this  we  return. 

It  was  a  calm  evening  of  the  early 
autumn,  as  the  prince,  accompanied 
by  Stubber  alone,  and  unattended  by 
even  a  groom,  rode  along  one  of  the 
allevs  of  the  olive  wood  which  skirtw 
the  sea  shore  beneath  !Massa.  His 
Highness  was  unusually  moodv  and 
thoughtful,  and  as  he  sauntered  cai-e- 
lessly  along,  seemed  scarcely  to  notice 
the  ol>ject8  alM^ut  him. 

"  Wliat month  are  we  in,  Stubber?" 
asked  he  at  length. 

"  Septemljer,  Altezza,"  was  the 
short  rej)ly. 

"  Per  Bacco  !  so  it  is,  and  in  this 
very  month  we  were  to  have  l)een  hi 
Bohemia  with  the  Arch-duke  Stephen 
—the  best  shooting  in  all  Europe  and 


the  largest  stock  of  pheasants  in  the 
whole  world  perhaps  ;  and  I,  that 
love  field  sports  as  no  man  ever  loveii 
them  !  Eh,  Stubber  V  and  he  turned 
abruptly  around  to  seek  a  confirmar 
tion  of  what  he  asserted.  Either 
Stubber  did  not  fully  agree  in  the 
judgment,  or  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  record  his  concurrence,  but 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  reiterate 
his  statement,  adding,  "  I  might  say, 
indeed,  it  is  the  one  solitary  dissipar 
tion  I  liave  ever  permitted  myself.  * 

Now  this  was  a  stereotypea  phrase 
of  his  highness,  and  employed  by  him 
respecting  music,  literature,  field 
sports,  picture-buying,  equipage,  play, 
and  a  number  of  other  pursuits  not 
quite  so  pardonable,  in  each  of  which, 
for  the  time,  his  zeal  would  seem 
to  be  exclusive. 

A  scarcely  audible  ejaculation,  a 
something  like  a  gnmt  fix)m  Stubber, 
was  the  only  assent  to  this  pro- 
position. 

"  And  here  I  am,"  added  the  prince 
testily,  "the  only  man  of  my  rank 
in  Europe  perhaps,  without  society, 
amusement,  or  pleasure,  condemned 
to  the  wearisome  details  of  a  petty 
administration,  and  actually  a  slave — 
yes,  sir — I  say,  a  slave.  What  the 
deuce  is  this  ?  My  hoi-se  is  sinking 
above  his  pasterns.  Where  are  we, 
Stubl>er  ?"  and  with  a  vigorous  dash 
of  the  spurs  he  exti*icated  himself 
from  the  deep  gix)und. 

"  I  often  told  your  highness  that 
these  lands  were  ruined  for  want  of 
drainage.  You  may  remark  how 
poor  the  trees  are  adong  here;  the 
fruit,  too,  is  all  deteriorated — all  for 
want  of  a  little  skill  and  industry; 
and  if  your  highness  remarked  the 
appearance  of  the  people  in  that  vil- 
lage, every  second  man  has  the  ague 
on  him." 

"  They  did  look  very  wretched,  and 
why  is  it  not  drained?  Why  isn't 
every  thing  done  as  it  ought,  Stub- 
ber/   Eh?" 

"  Why  i«n*t  youi*  highness  in  Bohe- 
mia /" 

"  Want  of  moans,  my  good  Stubber ; 
no  money  ;  my  man,  Landetti,  tells 
me  the  coffer  is  empty,  and  until 
this  new  U^x  on*  the  Colza  oomea  in, 
we  shall  liave  to  live  on  our  credit. 
or  our  wits — I  forget  which,  but  I 
conclude  they  are  about  equally  fvo- 
ductive." 

"  Landetti  is  a  ladro,**  aaid  StaUMr 
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'*He  has  money  enough  to  build  a 
new  wing  to  hin  chateau  in  Senarizza, 
and  to  give  fifty  thouRand  scudi  of 
fortune  to  his  daughter,  though  he 
can*t  afford  your  HighuesH  the  com- 
mon necesAarieA  of  vour  station." 

"  Per  fiacco !  Billy,  vou  are  right ; 
you  must  look  into  tliese  accounts 
yonmelf.    Tliey  always  confuse  nie." 

"  I  have  looked  into  them,  and  your 
Highitem  shall  have  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  to-moi-row  on  your 
dressing  table,  and  as  much  more 
within  the  week." 

''Well  done,  Billy;  you  are  the  only 
fellow  who  can  unmask  these  rogue- 
ries. If  I  had  only  had  you  i^ith  me 
long  ago  !  Well !  well  f  well !  it  \a 
too  late  to  think  of  now.  What  shall 
we  do  with  this  money  ?  Bohemia  is 
out  of  the  question  now.  Shall  we 
rebuild  the  San  Felice?  It  is  really 
too  small ;  the  stage  is  crowded  with 
twenty  people  on  it.  Tlierc*s  that 
flite  tovt'anis  Carrara  -when  is  it  to 
00  completed  \ — there's  a  iigure  wan- 
ted for  the  centre  pedestal.  As  for 
the  fountain,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
municipality.  It  is  essentially  the 
iuterest  of  the  townspeople.  Vou*d 
adviee  mo  to  spend  the  money  in  drain- 
ing these  low  lands,  or  in  a  grant  to 
that  new  company  for  a  juer  at  Mari- 
uo  ;  but  I'll  not ;  i  have  other  though t-s 
in  my  head.  Why  should  not  this  1>e 
the  oontre  of  art  to  the  whole  Peniu- 
aala  ?  Carrara  is  a  city  of  sculptors. 
Why  not  concentrate  their  efforts 
here'  by  a  gallery  \  1  have  myself 
■ome  glorious  things — the  l»est  group 
Canora  ever  modelled  - -the  original 
Ariadne,  too — far  finer  than  the  tiling 
people  go  to  see  at  Frankf<»rt.  Then 
there's  Tanderini*s  Shepherd  with  the 
Qoata.  Who  lives  yontler,  iStublnjr  i 
What  a  beautiful  ganlen  it  is  !"  And 
he  drew  up  short  in  fnmt  of  a  villa, 
whoee  grountls  were  terractnl  in  a 
enooeasion  of  garti(^ns,  down  to  the 
teiy  margin  ol  the  stui.  Plants  and 
■hrube  of  other  climates  were  min- 
ffied  with  those  familiar  to  Italy,  ma- 
■ing  up  a  picture  of  singular  beauty, 
liv  diversity  of  colour  an<i  foliage. 
^  l«i*t  tiiia  the  '  Ombretta,*  Stubber  r 

Yei^  Altezza  ;  but  the  Morelli  have 
kft  it.  It  is  set  now  to*  a  stranger — a 
IrVowh  lady.    Some  call  her  English, 


^  TV>  be  rare ;  I  remember.    There 
%  demand  about  a  formal  pei^ 
rn^witm  to  neide  here.      Landetti 


advised  me  not  to  situ  it — that  she 
might  turn  out  English,  or  have  some 
claim  upon  England,  which  was  quite 
equivalent  to  placing  the  Duchy,  and 
all  within  it,  under  that  blessed*  thing 
they  call  British  protection." 

"  Tliere  are  worse  things  than  even 
that,"  muttered  Stubber. 

'*  British  occupation  perhaps  you 
mean  ;  well,  you  may  be  right.  At 
all  events,  I  did  not  take  I^ndetti's 
advice,  for  I  gave  the  permission,  and 
I  have  never  heard  more  of  her.  She 
must  be  rich,  I  take  it.  See  what 
order  this  place  is  kept  in  ;  that  con- 
servatory IS  very  lai^  indeed,  and 
the  orange  trees  are  fmer  than  ours." 

"  Thev  seem  very  fine,  indeed," 
said  Stu'bber. 

*'  I  say,  sir,  that  we  have  none  such 
at  the  Palace.  I'll  wager  a  zecchino 
they  have  come  from  Naples:  and 
look  at  that  magnolia.  I  tell  you, 
Stubber,  this  gai-den  is  very  far  su- 
penor  to  ours." 

*'  Your  Highness  has  not  been  in 
the  Palace  gaixlens  lately,  perhaps. 
I  was  there  this  morning,  and  they 
are  really  in  admirable  order." 

"I'll  have  a  peep  inside  of  these 
grounds,  Stubber,"  said  the  Duke, 
who,  no  longer  attentive  to  the  other, 
only  followed  out  his  own  train  of 
thought.  At  the  same  instant  he 
dismounte<i,  and  without  giving  him- 
s(*lf  any  trouble  about  his  horse,  mad<5 
straight  for  a  small  wicket  which  lay 
invitingly  open  in  front  of  him.  The 
narrow  skirting  of  copse  ]>assed,  the 
Duke  at  once  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  laid  out 
with  consummate  skill  and  ta.ste,  and 
(»ffering  at  inter\nls  the  most  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  surrounding  sce- 
ncr}\  Although  much  of  what  he 
beheld  around  him  was  the  work  of 
many  years,  there  were  abundant  tra- 
ces (\i  innovation  and  improvement. 
Some  of  the  statues  wei-e  recently 
placed,  and  a  siuall  temple  of  Gre- 
cian architecture  seemed  ti»  have  lH*en 
just  restore<l.  A  hea^y  curt^iin  hung 
aciT)ss  the  doorway ;  drawing  back 
which,  the  Duke  entered  what  he  at 
once  perceived  to  be  a  sculjitor^s  stu- 
dio, (/^uits  and  models  lay  carelestUy 
about,  and  a  newly  W^un  group  stoocl 
enshrouded  in  the  wetted  drapery 
with  which  arti»ts  clothe  their  un- 
finished bbors.  No  mean  artist  him- 
self, the  Duke  examined  critically  the 
figures  before  him,  nor  was  he  long 
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in  pt>iveiviiig  that  the  ai'tiftthail  com- 
mitted iiioru  than  one  fault  in  drawing 
ami  ))ro{»ortion.  **T)iid  in  amateur 
work,"  Kjiid  he  to  himHelf,  "  and  yet 
not  without  clevemeHH  and  a  touch  of 
f^eniuM  too.  Vnur  dillettante  Hconm 
anatomy,  and  will  not  submit  to  (h'ud- 
j(crv  :  hence,  \\eve  are  muscleH  incor- 
rectly develo|)ed,  and  their  action  ill 
I'xini'ssed.*'  So  8ayiui',  he  sat  down 
hcfore  the  model,  and  taking  u])  one 
of  the  took  at  hid  Hide,  began  to  cor- 
ivct  Home  of  the  errors  in  the  work. 
It  waM  exactly  the  kind  of  task  for 
which  hin  nkill  adA])ted  him.  Too 
impiitient  and  too  diricumive  to  ac- 
comj)lish  anything  of  his  own,  he  wa« 
admirably  iitte<l  to  correct  the  faults 
of  another,  and  sa  he  workeil  away 
vigonuwly — totally  forgetting  where 
he  was,  how  he  had  come  there,  and 
aa  \itterly  oblivious  of  Stubber  whom 
he  had  left  without,  (irrowing  more 
and  more  intereste<l  as  he  proceeded, 
he  anjse  at  len^h  to  take  a  1  letter 
view  of  what  he  had  done,  and  staiul- 
ing  some  distance  off,  exclaimed  aloud, 
*'  Per  Bacco  !  I  have  made  a  gooil 
thing  of  it — there's  life  in  it  now." 

**  S<»  indeed  is  there,"  cried  a  gentle 
voice  l>ehind  him,  and  turning  he  lie- 
held  a  young  and  very  beautiful  girl, 
wh(Me  dress  was  covered  by  the  loose 
blouze  of  a  si-ulptor.  "  How  1  thank 
you  for  this !"  said  she,  blushing  deeply 
as  nhe  curtsie<l  l)ef(»re  him.  **  I  hiive 
liad  no  teaching — and  never  till  this 
mom(*nt  knew  how  much  I  neetleil  it." 

"  And  this  is  your  work,  then  .'" 
said  tht>  Duke,  wfio  turned  aoaiu  W*- 
wanls  the  model.  "  Well,  there  is 
promino  in  it.  There  is  even  more. 
Still  you  have'hard  lalxmr  liefon* you, 
if  vou  would  l»e  refdlv  an  artist. 
Then.'  is  a  grammar  iu  these  things, 
aiiil  he  who  wtmhl  siR>ak  the  tongue 
must  ^vt  over  tlu*  declenftious.  I  know 
but  littlf  mvsilf    '' 

**  Oh  do  not  Niy  »*•»,"  ciieii  she, 
eri^rrrly  ;  *'  1  feel  ihiit  1  am  in  a  nuis- 
ti-r's  preM'nc**." 

Th"  I>uke  siaii««l,  jwirtly  struck  by 
the  fiinyy  «>f  lu'r  manner  ;  iiip:u*t  by 
till*  wiinls  them.<4elves.  It  is  often 
diihiMiii  fur  men  iu  Ium  Htation  to  W- 
lie\etiiat  they  are  not  known  and  ix- 
eogni/.i'<K  all* I  so  he  i»t4Miii  wandering 
at  h<-r.  and  thinking  \\hi>  **he  eould 
U*  tli:it  ilid  ui'i  know  him  to  lie  the 
piinic.  "  Vol!  miKtakc  iiie,'*  siid  he 
X^-iiily,aiiil  ^ith  tliat  dignity  which  is 
I  hi-  birthright  v(  \\hmk'  lA»ru  to  coin- 


Huuid.  '^  I  am  but  a  very  indifferent 
ailist.  I  have  studied  a  little,  it  is 
tnie ;  but  other  pursuits  and  idle- 
ness have  swept  away  the  nmali 
knowledge  I  once  possefwed,  and  left 
me,  as  to  art,  pretty  much  as  I  am  iii 
morals — that  is,  1  know  what  is  rif^t, 
but  very  often  J  can't  accomplish  it.*' 

*  *  Y<  )U  are  from  C 'arrara,  I  conclude  ?  ** 
said  the  young  girl  timidly,  still 
curious  to  hear  moi-e  about  him. 

"  Partlon  me !"  said  he,  amilini^, 
'^  I  am  a  mitive  of  Maasa,  and  live 
here." 

**  And  are  you  not  a  aculntor  by 
profession  J"  asked  she,  still  moru 
eagerly. 

"  No,"  said  he,  laughing  pleasant- 
ly ;  *'  I  follow  a  more  precarious  trade, 
nor  can  I  mould  the  clay  I  work  in, 
so  deftly." 

"  At  least  you  love  art,"  said  slie, 
witli  an  enthusiasm  heighten^  by  the 
clianges  he  luul  effected  in  her  group. 

"^ow  it  is  my  turn  to  question, 
Signorina,"  said  he,  gaily.  "  Why, 
with  a  talent  like  yours,  have  you 
not  given  yourself  to  regiUai*  study  I 
You  live  in  a  land  where  instruction 
should  not  lie  difficiUt  to  obtain.  (Jkr- 
nira  is  one  vast  studio;  there  must 
be  many  there  who  would  not  alone 
lie  willing,  but  even  proud  to  have 
such  a  pupil.  Have  you  never  thought 
of  this  i 

*'  I  have  thought  of  it,"  said  she,  pen- 
sively, "  but  my  aunt,  with  whom  I 
live,  dt>sires  t4i  see  no  one,  to  know  no 
one — even  now,"  added  she,  hlushinff 
deeply,  *^  I  tiutl  myself  conversinffwith 

an  utter  Htranger,  in  a  wav She 

stoi>r»e<l,  overwhelmed  witn  confusion, 
ana  ne  tiuishetl  her  sentence  for  her. 

"  In  a  wav  which  shows  how  natu- 
rally  a  love  of  art  establishes  a  confi- 
dence Itetween  those  who  posseM  it." 
As  he  s|>oke,  the  curt^iin  was  drawn 
Ikack,  and  a  huly  euten*<l,  who,  though 
Hcvend  vears  older,  lK»n>  such  a  like* 
ness  t(»  the  young  girl  that  she  might 
nailily  have  \nH.'U  taken  for  her  sister. 

**  It  is  at  length  time  1  shouMmake 
my  excuses  for  this  intnisitai,  ma* 
dame,"  said  he,  turning  towards  her, 
and  then  in  a  fuw  words  explaimHl 
how  the  accideut^d  paNsiug  by  the 
spot  and  the  t«*mi>tati«»u  of  the  o|ien 
wii-ket  had  led  him  to  a  trespass, 
''uhich,"  addetl  he,  smiling,  "lean 
only  say,  I  nludl  be  duuiiiei  if  you 
will  condeiic.*nd  t4»  retaliate.  I,  ttio^ 
ha\e  some  objects  of  art,  ami  garJrua 
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which  are  thought  worthy  of  a  viait.*' 
"  We  live  here,  sir,  apart  from  the 
world.  It  is  for  that  reason  wo  have 
Mkcted  this  resideuce/*  replied  she, 
ooldlv. 

"1  shall  respect  your  seclusion, 
madame,"  answered  he,  with  a  deep 
bow,  ''and  only  beg  once  more  to 
tender  my  sincere  apologies  for  the 
past  He  moved  towardn  the  door  as 
ue  spoke,  the  ladies  curtsied  deeply, 
and  with  a  still  lowlier  reverence  he 
passed  out. 

The  Duke  lingered  in  the  garden, 
as  thouffh  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot. 
For  a  wnile  some  doubt  as  to  whetner 
he  had  been  recognised  passed  through 
his  mind,  but  he  soon  satisfied  himself 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
stngnlarityof  the  situationamused  him. 


"  I  am  culling  a  souvenir,  madame,** 
said  he,  plucking  a  mostv-rose  as  the 
lady  passed. 

**  I  ^^nll  rive  you  a  better  one,  sir,** 
said  she,  detaching  one  from  her 
bouquet,  and  handing  it  to  him, — and 
so  they  parted. 

'*  Per  JSacco  !  Stubber,  I  have  seen 
two  verv  charming  women.  They  are 
evidentiv  persons  of  condition  ;  find 
out  all  about  them,  and  let  me  hear 
it  to-morrow ;" — and  so  saying,  his 
Highness  rode  away,  thinking 
pleasantly  over  his  adventure,  and 
fancying  a  hundred  ways  in  which  it 
might  M  amusingly  carried  out.  The 
life  of  princes  is  rarely  fertile  in  sur- 
prises ;  perhaps,  therefore,  the  un- 
common and  the  unusual  are  the 
pleasantest  of  all  their  sensations. 


CHAFTER  IT. 
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SiriTBBBR  knew  his  master  well.  Tliere 
was  no  need  for  any  perquisitions  on 
his  part ;  the  ladies,  the  studio,  and 
ths  garden  were  totally  forgotten  ere 
niflhtfalL  Some  rather  ahi^ming  in- 
t^iffence  had  arrived  from  Cairara, 
whidi  had  ^uite  obliterated  every 
memory  of  his  late  adventure.  That 
little  town  of  artists  had  long  been  the 
resort  of  an  excited  class  of  politi- 
cians, and  it  was  more  than  rumoured 
that  the  *'  Carbonari,"  had  established 
there  a  lodge  of  their  order.  Inflam- 
matory placards  had  been  posted 
through  the  town — violent  deuuncia- 
Uons  of  the  government — vengeance, 
even  on  the  head  of  the  sovereign, 
openl V  proclaimed,  and  a  speedy  day 
promised  when  the  wrongs  of  an 
enslaved  people  should  be  avenged  iu 
Mood.  The  messenger  who  brought 
the  alarming  tidings  to  Massa  car- 
ried with  him  many  of  the  inflam- 
matory documents,  as  well  as  several 
knives  and  poinards,  discovere<i  by 
the  activity  of  the  )K)lice  iu  a  ruiuecl 
building  at  the  sea  shore.  No  arref^tn 
had  as  yet  been  nuule,  but  the  autho- 
rities were  in  possession  of  infomia- 
tiou  with  regard  to  various  suspicious 
diaracters,  and  the  ]K>lice  pre})ared  Ui 
act  at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  was  an  hour  after  miduight 
when  the  council  met,  and  the  Duke 
sHt  pale,  agitated,  and  terrified  at  the 
table,  vrith  Laiidetti|  the  prime  min- 


ister, Cameni,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Anairs,  and  (General  Ferrucio, 
the  War  Minister, — a  venerable  eccle- 
siastic, Monsignore  Abbati,  occupying 
the  lowest  pls^  in  virtue  of  his  num- 
ble  station,  as  confessor  of  his  High- 
ness. He  who  of  all  others  enjoyed  his 
master's  confidence,  and  whose  ready 
intelligence  was  most  needed  in  the 
emergency,  was  not  present ;  his  title 
of  Mininter  of  the  Household  not 
qualifying  him  for  a  place  at  the 
council. 

Whatever  the  result,  the  delibera* 
tiou  was  a  long  one.  Even  while  it 
continue<l,  there  was  time  to  despatch 
a  courier  to  Carrara,  and  receive  the 
answer  he  brought  liack  ;  and  when 
the  Duke  returned  to  his  room,  it  was 
already  far  Silv.iuced  iu  the  morning. 
Fatigiie<l  and  harasseil,  he  di8mis9e4l 
his  valet  at  once,  and  desired  that 
8tubl>er  might  attend  him.  When 
he  arrived,  however,  his  Highness 
had  fallen  off  asleep,  and  lay,  dressed 
OS  he  was,  on  his  bed. 

Stubber  sat  noiselessly  beside  his 
master,hismind  deeply  ))onderingover 
theevent>«  which,  although  he  hml  not 
Iteen  present  at  the  coiuicil,  had  all 
l>een  reliited  to  him.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  he  liad  heard  of  that  formidable 
couHpiraov,  which,  imder  the  title  of 
the  l.Vir)><*>nari,  had  established  them« 
selves  in  every  comer  of  Europe. 

In  tlie  davM  of  his  humbler  rortUB« 
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he  liad  kuown  neTeml  of  them  inti- 
mately ;  he  had  been  often  solicited  to 
jiiin  their  Imnd  ;  but  while  steadily 
iv»fuftinj(  this,  he  had  detected  much 
which  to  his  keen  intelligence  savored 
of  trimchery  to  the  cause  amon^t 
them.  This  cause  was  necessarily 
i^cruited  from  those  whose  lives  re- 
jected all  honest  luid  patient  labor. 
They  were  the  disappointed  men  of 
every  station,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  ruined  gentleman — the 
beggared  noble — the  bankrupt  trader 
— the  houseless  artizan — the  liomeless 
vagalnrnd,  were  all  there  ;  bold, 
daring  and  enei^etic,  fearless  as  to 
Uie  present,  reckless  as  to  the  future. 
Thfiv  sought  for  any  change,  no 
matter  what,  seeing  that  in  the  con- 
vulsion their  own  condition  must  be 
bettennl.  Few  ti*oubleil  their  heads 
how  these  changes  were  to  be  ac- 
complisbeil — they  cared  little  for  the 
real  grievanoea  they  iLSsimied  to  re- 
dress— their  work  was  demolition. 
It  wan  to  the  hour  of  pillage  alone 
they  looked  for  the  recompense  of 
their  hardhihood.  Some,  unquestion- 
ably, took  a  diiferent  view  of  the 
agencies  aiid  the  objects  ;  dreamy 
sueculativc  men,  with  high  aspira- 
tions, hopod  that  the  cruel  WTongs 
which  tyraimy  inflicted  on  many  a 
European  state  might  be  effectually 
curbed  by  a  glorious  freedom — when 
each  man^s  actions  should  be  made 
confommble  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  the  will  of  all  be 
typified  in  the  conduct  of  each. 
There  was,  however,  another  clasn, 
and  to  these  Stubber  had  given  deep 
attention.  It  was  a  juirty  whose  sin- 
gular activity  and  energy*  were  always 
in  the  ascendant — ever  suggesting 
bold  measures  whose  results  could 
scarcely  bo  more  than  menaces,  and 
advocating  actitms  whose  gi'eatest 
effect  could  not  rise  alM>ve  acts  of 
terror  and  dismay.  And  thus  while 
the  leaders  plotte<l  great  iK>litieal 
convuIsionH,  and  the  masses  dreamed 
of  MU'k  and  pillage,  these  hitter  dealt 
in  acts  of  suicidal  assassination — the 
vengeance  of  the  poiuarti  and  the 
poison  cup.  These  were  the  men 
4  Stubber  hat!  studieil  with  no  common 
attention.  He  fancied  he  saw  in  them 
neither  the  dupes  of  their  own  ex- 
cited imaginations,  nor  the  reckless 
followers  of  rapine,  but  an  order  of 
men  equal  to  the  former  by  intelli- 
gence, but  far  transcending  tlie  last  in 


crime  and  infamy.  In  his  own  eaHy 
experiences  he  had  perceived  that 
more  than  one  of  these  had  expa- 
triated themselves  suddenly,  canying 
away  to  foreign  shores  considerable 
wealth,  and  that,  too,  under  ciroif in- 
stances where  the  acauiaitian  of 
property  seemed  scarcely  poisible. 
Others,  he  had  seen,  as  suddenly 
throwing  off  their  political  asaociates, 
rim  into  stations  of  rank  and  power ; 
and  one  memorable  case  he  knew, 
where  the  individual  had  beoome  tlie 
chief  adviser  of  the  very  state  whoee 
destruction  he  liad  sworn  to  aocom- 

Elish.  Such  a  one  he  now  fancied  he 
ad  detected  among  the  advisars  of 
his  Prince,  and,  deeply  ruminating 
on  this  theme,  he  sat  at  the  bed-eide. 

'*  Is  it  a  dream,  Stubber,  or  have 
we  really  heard  bad  news  from  Car- 
rara? Has  Fraschetti  been  stabbed, 
or  not  ? 

"  Yes,  your  Highneas,  he  has  been 
stabbed,  exactly  two  inches  below 
where  he  was  wounded  in  September 
last — then  it  was  his  pocket-book 
saved  him ;  now  it  was  your  High- 
nesses picture,  which,  like  a  faithful 
follower,  he  always  carried  about  him. 

"  Which  means,  that  you  disbelieve 
the  whole  story." 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

''  And  the  poinards  found  at  the 
Bocca  de  Magni  i" 

"  Found  by  those  who  placed  them 
there." 

"  And  the  proclamations  ?" 

**  Blundering  devices.  See,  here 
is  one  of  them,  printed  on  the  very 
paper  supplied  to  the  Qovemment 
o.1ices.  There^s  the  water  mark,  with 
the  cro^-n  anik^our  own  cj^iher  on  it." 

"  Per  Bacco !  so  it  is.  Let  me 
show  this  to  Ijandetti." 

"  Wait  a  while,  your  Highness;  let 
us  trace  this  a  little  further.  No 
arrests  have  been  made." 

**  None." 

**  Nor  will  any.  The  object  in  view 
is  already  gained  ;  they  have  terrified 
you,  and  secured  the  next  move." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Simply,  that  they  have  persuaded 
you  that  this  state  is  the  notbed  of 
i*evolutionists  ;  that  your  own  meam 
of  security  and  repression  are  unequal 
to  the  emergency  ;  that  disaffection 
exists  in  the  army  ;  and  that,  whether 
for  the  maintenance  of  Uie  government 
or  your  safety,  you  have  only  one 
course  remaimng." 
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"  Which  m—'' 

^  To  call  ill  the  AuHirians.^ 

"  Per  Bacco  I  it  is  exactly  what  they 
have  advised.  How  did  you  come  to 
know  it  ?  Who  is  the  traitor  at  tlie 
eoancil  board  ?'' 

''  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  name 
of  one  who  was  not  such.  Why,  your 
Highness,  these  fellows  are  uot  your 
ministers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
paid  by  you.  They  are  Mettemich's 
people;  they  receive  their  appoiut- 
ments  horn  Vienna,  and  are  only 
accountable  to  the  cabinet  held  at 
Sehoenbrunn.  If  wise  and  moderate 
counsels  prevailed  here,  if  our  finan- 
cial measiu^s  prospered,  if  the  people 
were  happy  and  contented,  how  lon^, 
think  you,  would  Lombardy  submit 
to  be  ruled  by  the  ixhI  and  the  bav- 
onet  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  will 
be  suffered  to  give  an  example  to  the 
peninsula  of  a  good  administration  ?" 

"  But  so  it  is,"  broke  in  the  Prince ; 
"  I  defy  any  man  to  assert  the  oppo- 
site. The  country'  U  prosperous,  tho 
people  are  contented,  the  laws  justly 
administered,  and,  I  hesitate  not  to 
sav,  myself  as  popular  as  any  sove- 
reign of  Europe." 

**  And  I  tell  vour  Highness,  just 
as  disUnctlv,  that  the  countrv  is 
ground  down  with  taxation,  even  to 
export  duties  on  the  few  tilings  we 
have  to  export — that  the  people  are 
poor  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation — 
that  if  they  do  not  take  to  the  high- 
ways as  brigands,  it  is  because  their 
traditions  as  honest  men  yet  8ur\'ive 
amongst  them — that  the  la>Cs  only 
exist  as  an  agent  of  tyranny,  arrest 
and  imprisonment  being  at  the  mere 
eaprice  of  the  authoritiea^  Nor  is 
there  a  means  by  which  an  innocent 
man  can  demand  his  trial,  and  insist 
on  being  confronted  with  his  accuser. 
Tour  jails  are  full,  crowded  to  a  state 
of  pestilence  with  sup|K)8e<l  political 
offenders,  men  that,  in  a  free  i*ountry, 
would  be  at  large,  toiling  indus- 
triously for  their  families,  and  whose 
opinions  could  never  be  dangerous,  if 
not  festering  in  the  foul  air  of  a  dun- 
geon. And  as  to  tfonr  oirn  popularity, 
ail  I  say  is,  don*t  walk  in  the  Piazza 
at  Carrara  after  du»k.  No,  nor  even 
at  noon-day." 

"  And  you  dare  to  H\}eak  thus  to 
MM,  Sibber  !"  said  the  Prince,  his 
iaee  eovered  with  a  deadly  pallor 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  white  lips  trem- 
blings Dat  leHs  in  passion  than  in  fear. 


'*  And  why  not,  sir  ?  Of  what 
value  could  such  a  man  as  I  am  be  to 
your  service,  if  I  were  not  to  tell  you 
what  you'll  never  hear  from  others — 
the  plain,  simple  truth  ?  Is  it  not 
clear  enough  tnat  if  I  only  thought 
of  mv  own  benefit,  I*d  say  whatever 
vou*d  like  best  to  hear — I'd  tell  you, 
like  Landetti,  that  the  taxes  were 
well  paid,  or  wiy,  as  Cerreccio  did, 
t'other  day,  that  your  army  would  do 
credit  to  any  state  in  £uro|>e  ;  when 
he  well  knew  at  the  time,  that  the 
artillery  was  in  mutiny  from  arrears 
of  pay,  and  the  cavali^-  horses  dying 
from  short  rations  !" 

*'  I  am  well  weary  of  all  this,"  said 
the  duke,  witli  a  sigh.  **  If  the  half 
of  what  I  hear  of  my  kingdom,  every 
day,  be  but  true,  my  lot  in  life  is  worse 
than  a  galley-slave's.  One  assures 
me  that  I  am  bankrupt;  anotlier 
calls  me  a  vassal  of  Austria  ;  a  third 
makes  me  out  a  Ptipal  spy  ;  and  j/ou 
aver  tliat  if  I  venture  into  the  streets 
of  my  own  town — in  the  midst  of  my 
own  })eople,  I  am  almost  sure  to  be 
assassinated !" 

"  Take  no  man's  word,  sir,  for  what, 
while  you  can  see  for  yourself,  it  is 
your  own  duty  to  ascertain,"  said 
Jitubber  resolutely.  "If  you  really 
only  desire  a  lifeof  ease  and  indolence, 
foivetting  what  you  owe  to  vourself 
ancl  those  you  nJe  over,  8en(l  for  the 
Austrians.  Ask  for  a  brigade  and  a 
general.  You'll  have  tliem  for  the 
asking.  They'd  come  at  a  word,  and 
try  your  people  at  Uie  drum  head,  and 
flog  and  shoot  thorn  with  as  little 
disturbance  to  you  as  need  be  !  You 
may  pension  off  the  judges ;  for  a 
court  martial  is  a  far  speedier  tribu- 
nal, iuid  a  cor]x>i*al's  guard  is  quite  an 
economy  in  criniiiial  justice.  Ti:ade 
will  not  perhaps  prospi^r  with  martial 
law,  nor  is  a  state  of  siege  thought 
favourable  to  coiumerce.  No  matter. 
You'll  sleep  safe  so  long  an  you  k*^p 
Mathin  doors,  and  tho  kuid  under 
your  wintlow  will  itjuho  the  spirit  of 
nationality  in  your  heart,  as  it  plays, 
*  (Jod  preserve' the  Empei*or  !'" 

"  You  forget  yourself,  sir,  and  you 
forget  me  I"  said  the  Duke  stenilv,  as 
he  drew  himself  up,  aiid  thivw  a  lo«>k 
of  insolent  pride  at  the  speaker. 

"Mayliapldo,  your  Highness,"  was 
the  ready  answer,  ''  and  out  of  that 
ver>'  forgetfulness  let  your  Highness 
take  a  wamuig.  I  say,  once  more,  I 
distrust  the  pe(it|de  about  you,  and  a* 
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to  tliia  connpimcy  at  CniTaiti,  I'll 
wager  a  ronud  sum  on  it,  that  it  "^aa 
hnti'hed  on  t'other  side  of  the  Aliw, 
and  paid  for  in  good  floriuB  of  the 
Holy  Roman  £mpire.  At  all  eventa, 
give  me  time  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, liet  me  have  *till  tlie  end  of  the 
week  to  examine  into  it,  and  if  I  find 


nothing  to  confirm  my  riewft,  V\\  aay 
not  one  word  against  all  the  meaaure^i 
of  precaution  that  your  council  are 
bent  on  importing  from  Austria.** 

"  Take  your  own  way  ;  I  promise 
nothing.'*  said  the  Duke  haughtily, 
and  witn  a  motion  <)f  his  haml  dis- 
missed his  adviser. 
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I. 

Ood  bless  the  towers  and  temples, 

And  those  cloud-dividing  piles, 
The  heathery-mantled  mountains 

Of  our  green  old  queen  of  isles ! 
Yea,  may  God  the  Blesser  bless  them 

When  His  choicest  love  outpours. 
Though  they  be  not  these,  the  peerless, 

Thi^  the  minstrel  more  adores. 
For  no  work  of  mighty  Nature 

For  our  wonder  or  our  weal, 
Nor  a  stone  there  ever  tinkled 

'Neath  the  craftsman's  peaceful  steel, 
Could  the  marvel — the  emotion — 

Looking  love  so  like  devotion — 
From  the  secret  springs  of  feeling 

In  my  spirit-depths  command, 
That  can  these,  the  moimtain-pillars 

(>f  our  Dalriadan  land, 
These  iron-crested  sentinels 

That  guard  our  northern  strand, — 
That  like  a  host  oi  battle-fiends, 

Or  wall  of  wintry  clouds, — 
Save  where  some  wizard  vale  or  Ijay 

Divides  the  craggy  crowds, — 
Run  writhed  in^S^  glory-        «. 

From  the  Causeway's  pillared  shore 
To  that  kingly  cape  of  columns, 

The  sublimely  dark  Benmore^- 
That  mock  the  wintry  sui^ges 

In  their  hurricane  career — 
That  mar  the  howling  spirit 

Of  the  lightning  sl^ft  and  spear — 
That  flaunt  their  cloudy  helmets 

In  the  flashing  of  the  moon. 
Nor  always  deign  to  doff  them 

To  the  golden  pomp  of  June. 
'Tis  the  teaching  of  the  Maker 

Through  your  cold  eternal  ston^, 
Giant  forms  of  that  idea, 

Lbt  us  bow  to  mind  ALomm — 
'Tis  the  teaching  of  the  Highest, 

That  his  sacred  will  is  marred. 
When  the  crrUure,  for  its  glorr, 
Wiirship  or  rmurd, 
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Save  the  holy  right  of  shiuiug 

0*er  the  Btrickeu  and  the  loue  ; 
Or  where  all  is  dark,  reolining 
In  a  briffhtnese  not  ita  own — 
That  ttie  moon  is  for  the  many. 
Not  the  many  for  the  moon — 
That  thus  Earth  for  all  was  hallowed, 
And  the  great  desicn  but  followed, 
WTien  the  darkest  soul  of  any 
Hath  its  oATu  peculiar  June. 

II. 

Bless  the  teacliers  of  those  tenets, 

Be  they  spirit,  stone,  or  steel, — 
And  these  rocky  chieftains,  bless  them, 

Thou,  Jehovah,  where  I  kneel ! 

HI. 

Oh  !  ye  high  and  heaven-crowned  ones, — 

Not  a  world  of  kin^^ly  ffems 
Could  my  soul  so  Goa-eoKindle 

As  your  craggy  diadems. 
Mighty  fruits  ^Mind  ffigantic, 

Qrizided,  gloomy,  and  sublime. 
Like  to  priestly  watehen  waiting 
For  the  dying,  shrieks  ol  time, 
Watchers  of  the  world's  supernal, 
Peerless,  priceless  priests  are  ye, 

Tem])eHt-shom  and  dew-anointed. 
Foamy-robed  and  Go<l-apix)inted, 
Sandaled  with  the  blue,  eternal. 
Dazzling,  desert  of  the  sea ! 
Ah  I  they're  more  than  priestly  lessons, 

IVeached  in  more  than  pulpit  tones. 
Where  your  mountaiu-limDs  are  rooted — 

Where  the  baffled  billow  groans — 
Where  the  coast^bom  peasant  ponders, 

Backward  as  the  waters  roll, 
Till  your  iron  self-dependence 

Sheathes  his  roughly-noble  soul ; 
For  as  e'en  the  bard  inspired 

Through  the  sunlight  of  his  song 
Poureth  nut  the  tints  of  visions 
That  his  soul  hath  walked  among — 
But  the  grossuess  or  the  glory. 

Amid  which  his  spirit  swimmeth, 
Ever  growing  black  or  beauteous 
As  the  da^  or  light  he  hymneth, — 
So  the  mass  of  mind  is  modelled 
Bv  the  forms  on  which  it  rests. 
And  a  tone  and  colour  taketh 

From  its  oftener-coming  ^ests. 
Yea,  as  river-roads  are  fashioned 
B^  the  water's  rush  and  whirl. 
While  their  tinge  ami  taste  are  taken 

By  its  sweeping  crest  and  curl. 
As  it  onward,  ever,  ever, 

Maketh,  tidteth  Toul  or  fair. 
Until  neither  bed  ror  river 
May  its  first  or  fount  declare,— 
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So  IB  fr»mie<l  the  mental  channel 

By  the  might  of  sight  and  round, 
So  IB  tinged  the  moral  current 

By  what  eve  and  ear  have  found, — 
I^^ntil,  from  its  race  of  ages, 

Rolling  basely  or  subhme, 
It  revealeth  less  our  Adam 

Than  the  accidents  of  time. 


IV. 

Then,  how  few  might  be  Earth's  shadows 

On  the  moral  current  here, 
Where  young  Beauty  chaseth  Beauty 

Tlirough  and  through  the  ringing  year  I 
Happy,  happy,  peer  or  peaimnt, 

wJiose  it  were  to  ever  be 
By  the  creamy,  creeping  border 

Of  this  fair,  m^'sterious  sea — 
Where  these  shoreward-stealing  waters 

Manv-tinted  fringes  weave : 
An  their  foamy  flowers  are  scattered 

By  the  wanton  breeze  of  eve — 
All  his  spirit  gleaming  sweetness 

Through  a  wild  and  dewy  eye, 
Frr»m  the  broad  and  burning  roses 

On  the  golden  isles  of  sky. 


V. 

By  the  white  wave  ea.<^ward  wending 

From  the  Causeway's  columned  shore — 
Gloom  and  glory  round  us  blending, 
CVng  o'er  crag  to  God  ascending 

From  the  wild-sea's  whirling  roar, 

Through  tive  lincerin^  leagues  or  more,- 
Fixed  in  lowly,  holy  Dending, 

Worship  we  as  heretofore 

By  this  altiir  huse  and  hoar, 
Wonders  wild,  and  far-extending, — 
Darkly  solemn — Helf-defending, 
With  <»ur  inmost  soul  coutemling, — 

'Tis  thy  f<»rehead,  blue  Benmore  ! 


VI. 


Ah  !  ye  strangely  warm  and  zealous 

For  the  hoiv  cjav  of  rest, 
Say  Vf,  sIho,  when  ye  tell  us 

O/  each  scathing  curse  addressed 
To  the  Seventh-clay  profaner, 
AVhether  he,  the  stem  abstainer 

From  all  touch  that  might  defile, 
Were  the  Itiser  or  the  gainer, 

Wtsre  in  Heaven's  frown  or  smile, 
Should  he  shun  the  city's  lea^'eii 

For  a  Sabbath  on  these  sands, 
Where  to  wander  is  to  worship — 
Yea,  to  know  the  King  of  Heaven 

Through  the  glory  of  hb  bands  I 
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VII. 

Vve  adoi^  the  GckI  of  nature  - 

Yea,  the  universal  Lord, 
In  the  clofset,  at  the  altar, 

On  the  sea,  and  on  the  sward  ; 
And  I  stood  beneath  these  pillars — 

'Twas  a  Sabbath  mom  in  Mav, 
And  I  felt— ah  !  who  can  tell  it  ? 

Never,  never  lips  of  clay  ! 
'Twas  that  heaving  heart-devotion 

That  hath  neither  sigh  nor  prayV, 
But  a  swelling  and  a  rushing 
'     In  the  inmc^t  spirit,  where 
Ten  thousand  spniigs  were  gushing 

It  had  ne*er  been  dreamt  were  there  ; — 
And  the  on  and  upward  springing 
Of  a  faint  and  dr^my  ringing, 
As  if  of  the  passions  singing 
Through  eacn  fibre  of  the  brain, — 

The  battle-ground  of  many  thoughts 
That  reeled  and  wheeled  again  ; 

Then  seethed  in  rushing  roll. 

Like  fire-drops  through  the  souly 
With  a  wildly-winning  pain ; 
Then  a  ^(azing  up  to  heaven 

Seemm^  less  in  life  than  death, 
*Mid  a  quickening  of  the  pulses. 

And  a  shortening  of  the  breath  ; 
Then  a  bending  towuxls  the  sod-^ 
Sighing,  '*  light  enough  is  given — 
Let  OS  l»w  before  our  God  !'* 
Oh  !  beneath  the  proudest  altar 

Consecrated  to  his  name, — 
Though  I  might  have  felt  his  presence, 

I  could  neVr  have  felt  the  same 
As  between  those  warring  waters 

Where  our  northern  land  is  lobt. 
And  that  pillared  pile,  the  glory 

Of  old  Dalriada*s  coast. 

viii. 

There  is  grandeur  in  your  city, 

Where  the  sculptured  colunms  soar, 
And  the  sea  of  human  beauty 

Heaveth,  heaveth  eveiinore. 
There  is  grandeur  in  von  mountain, 
When  beneath  the  burning  West 
Ten  thousand  tiny  torches 
At  aA  many  pearly  porches 
O'er  that  mountain'M  feathery  breast 

Flash  and  twinkle — flash  and  twinkle, 
As  the  dying  day-l)eams  sprinkle 
Their  red  life-drops  oVr  itn  crest — 
O'er  that  nhowerj',  flowerj'  ci-est ; 
Wliile  the  rosy  vajwur,  i-ising 
Round  the  tomb  of  Light  supernal. 

Floats  and  tinges— floats  and  tinges 
Feathery  clouds  with  snowy  fringes, 
Till  they  meet  the  musing  eye, 
Like  the  locks  of  the  Eternal 

On  that  silverv  waste  of  sky, 
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There  is  graudcur — there  is  grandeur 

Wheu  tlie  red  sim  dkappears, 
And  the  momning  face  of  nea\  en 

Waxeth  bright  with  staiTy  tears. 
Yea,  above,  below  is  grandeur, 

When  the  day.z]ing  day  comes  down. 
Till  each  distant  atom  sparkles 

Like  some  passing  seraph's  crown. 
There  is  grandeur  in  the  valley, 
When  along  the  shores  of  light 
Floats  a  sea  of  twilight  vapour, 
Till  the  pine  grove,  tall  and  taper, 
Wears  the  gloom  of  coming  night ; — 
And  the  silent  blast  descended. 

Swimming — skimming  through  the  huze, 
Till  the  tasselled  grass-stalk  bendeth 

As  if  trodden  by  your  gaze  ; — 
While  across  the  ripening  meadow 
Fleeth  shadow  after  shadow ; — 
Gloomy  spirits  seem  they  passing, 
0*er  the  sward  their  sadness  tracing. 
Where  e«M:h  unseen  light-foot  playt. 
Oh  !  there's  beauty — oh  !  there's  beauty, 

Seek  we,  turn  we  where  we  will, — 
But  a  vision  haunts  my  spirit 

Of  sublimed  beauty 'stiD. 
Be  it  mine  to  live  and  listen, 

Where  the  stormy  echoes  ring,-— 
When  the  angel  of  the  tempest 

O'er  these  waters  flaps  his  wing  ; 
And  the  waves,  like  wnite-robed  choritfters, 

Wild  hallelujahs  sing, — 
Wild  haUelujahs  utter^  .    - 

Or  their  deeper  worship  mutter 

To  the  All,  of  all  revered. 
Underneath  each  kingly  column 
Nature-chiselled, 
Stark  and  grizzled. 
Of  the  stately,  stem  and  solemn, 
Huge  and  mystic,  wild  and  weird, 
Cavemed,  clouded,  cleft  and  seared 
Temple  of  the  Form  of  wonder. 
By  tne  mystic  sons  of  thunder 
Amid  storm  and  darkness  reared. 
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**  The  most  Taloable  coUeoUooi  of  *  a|teb«i,  fwndj,  tod  caB«M»  hf  threi  or  fonr  Tok«i, 
wert  OAaUoul/  circulated  daring  the  ProtectonUe ;  tod  deep  in  the  retirement  of  numj  luch 
ft  house  as  Woodstock  the  prajen  for  the  Beitoratton  and  the  praotiot  of  '  profane  raoiic, 
— re  kept  op  together.'* 

'*  The  mcrrj  monaroh  loTed  a  Aom,  tad  «natt  hfauot  to  bun.*'-— QMrisr^  JSerJew. 

I. 

Cavalier  music  !    Shirley  CSiase, 

Hidden  deep  amid  oak-trees  royalf 
Is  the  noble  home  of  a  knightly  race 

Old  a«  the  oak-treee-^roud  and  loyal. 
Snow  has  fallen  on  the  White  Sling's  bier-« 

Cromwell  lords  it,  late  and  early, 
But  as  yet  his  troopers  come  not  here : 

At  home  in  his  hall  sits  Sir  Everard  Shirley. 


U. 

Moonlight  pours  through  the  painted  orielsy 

Firelight  flickers  on  piotanid  walls  ; 
Full  of  solemn  and  sad  memfidals 

Is  the  room  where  that  mingled  glimmer  falls. 
There  is  the  banner  of  Arthur  Shiriey, 

Who  died  for  Charles  on  a  misty  wold : 
There  is  his  portrait — an  infant  curly  - 

Whose  corse  in  an  unknown  grave  lies  cold. 


iih 

Hot  and  sudden  swoop'd  Ropert's  horse 

Down  on  the  Tillaaous  Bo>cmdhead  churls, 
But  they  left  young  Arthur  a  mangled  corse, 

With  the  red  mire  clotting  hb  chesnut  curis : 
Only  son  of  an  ancient  race 

As  any  that  dwells  in  En^dand's  realm—     • 
Ah^  smulow  sleeps  on  Sir  Everard's  face 

When  he  thinks  of  his  soldier's  snow-plumed  helm. 


IV. 

Madrigal  music  fills  the  room 

With  a  spring-like  beauty  and  delicate  grace  : 
Vanishes  half  their  weary  gloom 

As  Harry  St.  Garth's  mimly  baas 
And  Maud's  soprsno  and  Ai^y  in  alt 

Mingle  like  streams  on  a  Tmorofus  shore  : 
But  memory  sets  them  <moe  at  fkult 

As  Uiey  think  of  the  tenor  thal^e  Heard  no  more. 
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V. 

After,  a  rare  old  £uglish  glee, 

Humorous,  eloquent,  dfmng,  buoyant. 
Rings  through  the  chamber,  strong  and  free, 

Ajid  shakes  the  muUion'd  panes  flamboyant : 
Meny  music  of  olden  time 

Qaily  defying  the  Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly  rebelling  in  hearty  rh^e 

'Gamst  cant  and  heresy  puntanicaL 


VI. 

Then  Amy  down  to  the  organ  sits, 

And  a  pleasant  prelude  sounds  sonorous 
As  over  the  keys  her  white  hand  flits. 

And  a  Latin  canon  claims  their  chorus. 
Not  in  the  great  cathedrals  now 

Does  saintly  song  as  of  yore  find  place  : 
But  it  smootM  awhile  the  furrowed  brow 

Of  the  sad  old  master  of  Shirley  Chase. 


VII. 

But  the  King  shall  have  his  own  again — 

Merry  Ring  Charles  o*er  the  stormy  water  : 
Then  shall  ye  hear  an  easier  strain, 

A  gayer  music,  Joy*s  own  daughter. 
Melody  then  shall  diuice  risht  merrily — 

Beauty  undreamt-of,  eniuess  grace, 
Shall  sound  through  the  air  of  EngUmd,  verily, 

And  flood  the  chambers  of  Shirley  Chase. 


UKDSR  THE  MOON. 

I. 


Under  the  moon  as  the  twilight  breeze 
Ripples  the  water  in  pulses  of  light, 
We  stand  on  the  brioge  by  the  svcamore  trees, 
And  litft  to  the  voices  that  float  through  the  night : 
Under  Uie  elm  row  misty  and  daric 
Murmurs  of  melody  rise  from  the  bank, 
Siirinkled  with  many  a  dim  red  lamp : 
Jiark  !  mid  the  foliage  blossomed  with  June 
Tinkles  a  serenade  under  the  moon. 


II. 


Under  the  moon  in  the  village  street 
Gossiping  ffroupe  in  the  shadows  meet ; 
i^^ted  at  dusk V  doorways  there, 
Rod-lipped  maidens  taste  of  the  air : 
Whispering  now  of  their  lovers*  eye«, 
Blue  as  the  beautiful  summer  skies ; 
Whispering  now  of  their  flatteries  swMt, 
As  autumn's  fruitage  drop'd  in  the  heat } 
TTntil  they  cadenoe  a  trembling  Uiney 
6oft  as  their  pibes,  under  i^  11100114 
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Under  the  moon  on  the  cool  sea  shore 
The  wind  walks  over  the  spacious  floor, 
Kikising  the  snowy  bosom'a  sails. 
Daintily  dipping  through  assure  vales, 
And  over  tne  cnsp  foam  bearing  along 
The  musing  mariner's  midnight  song ; 
As  by  the  rising  helm  with  hands 
Tit  in  the  compass  lamp  he  stands. 
Thinking  of  those  he  left  at  noon, 
Sad  on  the  green  shore  under  the  moon. 


IV. 


Under  the  moon  by  the  dusty  road 

Pace  we  on  to  the  old  abode  ; 

Over  its  sycamore'd  roof  and  walls 

The  listless  splendour  floating  falls  ; 

Peering  into  the  casement  nook, 

Piled  with  many  a  brown  old  book  : 

Spirits  are  thev  whose  paffes  teem 

With  thou^htral  ditty  ana  pictured  dream ; 

Spirits  amid  whose  silence  soon 

Our  own  shall  slumber,  under  the  moon. 


T.  J. 


LORD  BROUOHAM.* 


All  young  men  conscious  of  )X)6sess- 
ing  or  who  think  they  possess  talents 
above  mediocrity  are  ambitious ;  but 
only  a  few — a  very  few — succeed  in 
realizing  their  youthful  aspirations. 
To  most  of  them  the  gates  of  advance- 
ment refuse  to  turn  on  their  golden 
hinges.  Of  the  rest,  the  majority, 
if  Uiev  do  get  an  entrance,  are  so 
soured  by  the  repeated  refusals  of  the 
churlish  porter  whom  men  call  Fate 
or  Lock,  that  they  have  no  spirit  re- 
maining to  enjoy  those  Elysian  plains 
which  uiey  had  so  often  dreamed  of  ; 
or  having  lost  zest  for  the  })omp  of 
those  marble  halls,  the  revels  of  which 
they  so  often  longed  to  enjoy,  though 
the  gate  be  open,  they  do  not  wish 
to  enter,  and  prefer  setting  up 
their  tabernacle  outside  the  adaman- 
tine walls.  But  there  are  still  in  all 
ages,  a  few  who  rise  to  the  summit 


of  their  most  extravagant  houes,  who 
even  win  an  entrance  before  tne  chills 
of  age  have  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  enjoyment,  or  who,  carrying 
the  2sest  of  youth  with  them  through- 
out life,  strive  as  eagerly  and  enjoy  as 
keenly  in  the  frosts  of  December  as 
amidst  the  blossoms  of  May. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  those 
favorites  of  nature  from  the  rest  of 
her  children  ?  WTiat  is  the  secret  of 
that  fascination  before  which  even 
the  powers  of  nature  seem  to  yield  ? 
We  speak  not  of  those  who  are  bom 
with  the  silver  spoon,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  marble  palaces, 
and  have  suorted  as  children  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  but  of  the  few  among 
the  outer  tenants,  the  cottars  and 
squatters  of  the  great  common,  who 
force  their  entrance  into  the  palace 
grounds.    There  can  be  uu  mistake  as 
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to  the  badge  which  distiugiiishes 
these  men — it  is  intellect.  They  are 
all  men  of  strong  reasoning  faculties. 
This  is  the  sine  qua  n(yn.  Men  of 
brilliant  imagination  often  get  the 
Bt<art  at  first,  but  unless  intellect  ob- 
tain tlie  mastery  they  lose  their  way 
or  loiter  behind.  Nor  is  the  man  of 
fine  feelings  and  generous  heart  more 
likely  to  succeed;  he  may  conciliate 
friendship  and  love,  but  he  will  be 
pushed  aside  by  harder  natures,  and 
most  likely  will  retire  in  disgust  from 
the  struggle. 

But  though  superior  intellectual 
powers  are  sibsolutely  essential  to  the 
niiin  who  would  win  the  ])rize8  of 
]>ublic  life,  these  powei-s  must  be  of  a 
]>eculiai'  order.  The  meditative  intel- 
lect will  not  do.  Its  possessor  is  too 
much  inclined  to  stand  apart  and 
contemplate  the  striiggling  crowd, 
and  as  nc  advances  in  nfe  the  prizes 
of  ambition  lose  their  attraction,  and 
thought  like  virtue  is  to  him  its  own 
leeward.  Neither  will  the  man  of 
subtile  analysing  mind  be  more  likely 
to  succeed,  for  ne  loses  time  in  at- 
tempting to  extricate  the  infinite 
complexities  of  human  affairs,  and 
1>efore  he  has  half  finished  his  labo- 
rious examination  the  moment  of 
action  is  i)aat.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
j)rjictical  intellect  which  characterises 
the  successful  man  of  ambition.  An 
intellect  capable  of  directing  all  its 
energy,  ana  of  carrying  along  with 
it  the  energy  of  other  men,  towards 
some  definite  end — a  mind  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  action  and  in  busi- 
ness, which  is  actuated  by  a  desire 
f<.)r  result*!  rather  than  for  ])riuciple8, 
for  the  concrete  rather  than  the  ab- 
stract. 

But  in  addition  to  this  intellectual 
Y>:u«<is,  certain  moral  qualifications  at 
first  sight  apparentlv  incompatible 
are  indispensable.  Yov  first,  tne  am- 
bitious man  must  be  at  once  patient 
and  restless.  He  must  work  perse- 
veringly  to  attain  his  end,  but  he 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  it  wlien  at- 
tained. CWtent  is  fatal  to  hiscjireer 
-  he  must  ever  look  mainly  to  the 
future,  and  to  the  moon  for  his  re- 
ward. Secondly,  he  must  be  obsti- 
nate and  he  must  Ije  pliant — olwti- 
nnte,  to  keep  to  his  purpose  ;  pliant, 
to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  sinu- 
osities of  life.  Thirdly,  he  must  be 
cf>nci  Hating  and  imperative,  for  he 
must  use  the  arts  botli  of  persuasion 


and  command.  And,  lastly,  he  murt 
be  honorable,  and  yet  not  over  scru- 
pulous— ^honorable,  thitt  his  party 
may  trust  in  him ;  not  over  scrupu- 
lous, that  he  may,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  canr  out  some  coup  cTetat 
which  will  do  the  work  of  year&  and 
compensate  for  the  shortness  of  life. 
The  moralitv  of  a  delicate  woman  or 
of  an  amiable  man  wonld  be  fatal  to 
great  success.  It  is  true  there  are  in- 
stances of  men  who  have  won  their 
spurs  with  spotless  shield — ^the  preux 
chevaliers  of  nature — ^but  these  are 
the  Miltons,  the  Chathams,  the  Wel- 
lingtons ;  men  of  a  different  clay 
from  ordinary  humanity,  spirits  of 
some  other  world  who  have  been  sent 
here  through  some  freak  of  nature. 
But  for  the  common  run  of  ambitious 
men  prudery  is  failure,  and  the  Jesuit 
principle  is  a  necessary  element  in  the 
system  of  their  lives — a  principle 
which,  although'  utterly  witnout  de- 
fence in  foTO  comcieniicB,  is  pretty 
sure  of  an  acquittal  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  world,  if  it  has  only  been 
lucky  enough  to  retain  Success  as  its 
advocate. 

It  will  be  said,  why  then  should 
men  try  to  rise  to  the  dignities  of 
life,  if,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  must 
stain  the  purity  of  the  ermme  of 
their  souls  ?  We  answer,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  ask  any  one  so  to  strive. 
Ijet  him  keep  his  ermine  pure  and 
white  if  he  can,  in  the  position  in  life 
in  which  he  was  bom.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  But  let  him  not 
complam  if  he  do  not  attain  what  he 
does  not  strive  for.  The  good  things 
of  this  life  are  not  promised  to  the 
pure.  In  Utopia  it  is  othenv'ise — ^the 
good  always  prosper  and  the  wicked 
are  unsuccessful — ^but  in  this  nether 
world  it  is  as  frequently  the  reverse, 
arising  from  that  unfitness  of  things 
which  must  ever  co-exist  with  a  state 
of  probation ;  and  it  is  a  moral  teach- 
ing as  dangerous  as  it  is  unsound, 
which  holds  out  the  rewards  oi  this 
world  as  inducements  to  virtue. 
Virtue  is  a  road  neither  to  riches  nor 
distinction.  Ue  who  would  win  the 
world*s  prizes  must  use  the  world's 
weapons.  He  must  labour,  he  must 
scheme,  and  above  all  he  must 
dare. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  ambitious  man  is  lost  in  the 
theological  sense.  **  Twm  I^  ambi- 
tioK  t&t  the  angels  feU,"  but  throng 
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Mnbition  men  often  rise  to  a  nobler 
nature  than  they  had  before.  Great 
qneationa  of  policy,  enbu^jed  princi- 
ples of  action,  give  a  more  elevated 
tone  to  the  character,  and  the  latter 
end  of  the  man  is  often  better  than 
the  beginning. 

If  we  were  asked  for  a  type  or  re- 
presentative of  the  ambitions  man, 
combining  all  the  qualities  most 
essential  to  success,  and  who  should 
best  illustrate  the  principles  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  enunciate, 
we  would  fix  upon  Hany  Brougham. 

No  one  ever  had  the  "  Srotch" 
mind  more  fully  developed.  No  one 
so  eminently  combined  perseverance 
with  impatience — cautious,  elaborate 
preparation  with  that  rapidity  of 
action  and  energy  of  expression 
which  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
surprise.  Honorable  to  his  party, 
but  the  first  to  siurgest  to  them  the 
most  daring  acts  ofstrateffy,  which, 
when  necessary,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
execute ;  he  rose  irregularly  perhaps, 
fmt  rapidly  and  surely,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition ;  nappy  in  this, 
that  his  moral  nature  kept  pace  with 
his  external  fortunes,  and  tnat  when 
peer  of  the  empire  he  was  in  evenr 
rei^iect  a  better  man  than  when  in* 
bune  of  the  people. 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  nature  that 
Brougham  was  indebted  for  his  snc- 
oess.  A  special  education  brought 
into  Uie  greatest  efiiciency  the  K>r* 
midable  combination  of  his  natural 
powers,  for  instinctively  and  from 
the  veiT  outset  his  studies  were  di- 
rected by  his  ambition.  Brougliam 
was  no  student  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Poetry  seems  never  to  have  had  at- 
tractions ;  and  if  he  ever  perused  the 
novels  and  romances  of  his  own  or  of 
other  times,  it  oould  not  be  discovered 
from  his  writings.  He  studied  that 
lie  miffht  acquire  power ;  and  feeling 
that  this  could  oest  bo  done  by 
stnngtheninff  his  reasoning  faculties, 
he  devoted  ill  his  attention  to  those 
bnoicfaes  of  study  which  seem  to  have 
the  most  direct  tendency  to  that  re- 
sult Hence,  he  eariy  addicted  him- 
aril  to  mathematics — for  there  is  in 
this  science  of  sciences  something  de- 
inite  in  result  It  certainly  unlocks 
aone  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
We  think  it  may  give  a  similar  mas- 
teiy  over  the  moral  world.  Why 
sbmild  human  action  and  motive  not 
lie  nbjcet  to  arithmeticiil  ealculation 


as  well  as  the  laws  of  nature  ?  And 
does  not  the  higher  calculus  seem 
just  on  the  verse  of  the  two 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  ready  to 
grasp  at  both  \  But  a  mind  like 
Brougham's  was  not  to  be  led  astray 
by  such  fallacies ;  a  slight  experience 
would  teach  him  that  the  complica- 
tion of  human  affairs,  their  intimate 
action  and  reaction,  transcends  the 
resources  of  the  subtilest  mathe- 
matics. He  felt  the  impress  of  his 
genius  therefore,  and  passed  on  tii 
methods  more  directly  applicable  to 
human  afl^iirs.  Logic  ancl  metaphy- 
sics were  next  studied  with  charac- 
teristic ardour,  but  though  he  threw 
on  them  tiie  liffht  of  his  original 
mind,  they  coulanot  Ions  detain  one 
so  eminently  practical.  Ue  soon  dis- 
covered that  ne  who  would  rule  man- 
kind must  appeal  to  their  prejudices 
and  passions  as  frequently  as  to  their 
reason ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that 
the  metaphysical  notion  of  a  man,  as 
made  up  of  so  many  separate  quali- 
ties ana  powers,  is  a  most  fallacious 
representetion  of  a  being  so  essen- 
tially individual  and  concrete.  These 
considerations  would  direct  him  to 
another  branch  of  study,  which,  while 
it  avowedly  purported  to  appeal  to 
the  passions  fully  as  much  as  to  the 
reason  of  man,  repudiated  altogether 
the  metaphysical  analynis.  In  the 
view  of  this  science — tliat  of  Oratoi-y 
— man  was  a  living,  acting  being, 
who  must  be  moved  altogether,  if  at 
all.  Here,  then,  was  the  science  of 
sciences  to  the  man  amlntious  ^  of 
power ;  and  accordingly  BrDiighani 
rested  content,  devoting  his  medita- 
tive power  to  its  exhaustive  study  and 
his  whole  life  to  its  active  use. 

Such  was  the  education  of  Lonl 
Brougham, — for  his  professional  train- 
ing as  a  biuTiKter  merely  helpeil  nioiv 
thoroughly  to  combine  the  throe 
courses  of  study  through  which  he 
had  passed.  Not  that  we  mean  to  say 
that  he  utterly  neglected  other 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  polite  literature,  there  in 
evidence  in  liis  writings  tlmt  he  irt 
nearly  a  univorsalist- -  a  cycloiMtMlia 
of  useful  kuowleilge.  But  all  that 
is  accessory  ;  it  liaiigson  him  loosely  ; 
whereas  his  oratory,  his  uieta])liysicH, 
and  his  mathematics  liave  lH.>en  im- 
bibed into  his  nature,  and  form  iiart 
of  the  man. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have 
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tlic  i-esiilt  of  this  education  in  the 
lii-st  v<»linno  of  thene  collected  Jte- 
vifws.  The  "  Onitoricid  Artideft" 
irk-arly  deiuonstiiite  the  i)r<>foiHul 
«'ind  cxh:iU8tive  Htii<iy  which  he 
had  made  of  the  art  ;  while  in 
tlie  s.'inie  vohiuie  the  1nograj)hical 
nk'^tcheH  of  tlie  flUitesinen  of  tlie 
(tcorgcs  aii'orri  abundant  ilhistration 
of  our  rcniarkH  upon  the  conditions 
of  suc-cfss  neccHHarv  to  the  cinibitious 
man,  and  also  on  tlieir  N|)ecial  appli- 
cation to  Brougham  hiniHelf.  For  in 
sketching  lives,  in  many  inKtanccH  ho 
like  hiH  own,  he  IteconieH  a  kind  of 
witness  in  hiu  own  ciwe,  and  is  forced 
to  cniinciate  otnnions  and  distribute 
censure  or  ajipiause  which  he  cannot 
help  seirin^  H^V^y  ^  himself. 

We  j)n»j)Ortt»,  therefore,  to  re«trict 
our  rcmai-ks  Xa\  this  vohime  for  the 
prcst»nt,  an<l  to  crmtent  ourselves 
with  a  very  brief  summary'  of  Lor«l 
liriMi^diam's  omtorical  Bystem,  an<l 
then  to  ])ass  under  i-eview  some  of 
the  chief  of  thoHe  statesmen  wliose 
I>«)rt raits  liord  Brougham  here  gives 
us.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
to  do  s<i  involves  something  like  an 
account  r>f  the  matt4.'r  <if  a  dozen 
l{c views,  condensed  in  the  Brauudi 
]»n'ss  of  Ij<»rd  Broughaurs  style,  it 
will  1m*  adnntte<l  that  wc  have  at- 
tt-mpU-d  fully  ;ls  much  as  our  H]Kice 
can  in  any  manner  {lennit  of  our  jic- 
couiplishing. 

Tin-  tirvt  ivniark  of  TiJinl  Bn>ugh- 
hanr.s  which  attnicti.'«I  our  attention 
on  )HTu>inghis  oratoricuiai'ticlcs  was, 
that  Wf  lose  mudi  <if  tlu»  etFect  of 
aui-irnt  oi-atory  fi^»ni  ignonmce  of  the 
I'lMMiliantics  of  feeling  in  the  audience 
to  whi>m  it  was  nddressK'd ;  and 
that  cv.  n  the  fullest  information  will 
not  tMili.-st  <»ur  svinpathies.  Fi»r  in- 
»'i,'4n«'f,  in  <»nc  i»f  Circni'somtionM 

AfriT  work  in  c:  our  firlj::::?  tip  to  tlu*  hifjli- 
f^t  pit'  Ii,  liv  the  fir.riit  p.iiiitin^  of  vicious 
rx<r\*^'-^,  ftii-1  tlit'ir  iiiis>«*rabl<'  etrv-ts,  the 
Hiiiil<*  i.i  wiiuiiil  up  bv,  wliat  to  iiA  .ipfM.-in, » 
P'iii-  :k;.ti-' lini-ix  ~A  dt.'<^^^pt■(-t  ti>  pom«* 
•  N_vMi;.^  ..f  th'*  <irot.'  Whm,  fl;;ain.  h<»  ii 
nia'iili.^  ti.»  fn;},rr  k)^  Wxtva  luiu  \x\\  Iiia  iii- 
iji/.tis,  j'i.«  fr*t  flii*  i':iumrr.itr<]  arr  ti.o<>c 
i:'  I  ili-.i^!-  :irj;i  ,'i  iiri\  the  next  of  nffirial 
i^ri'r  t!  n,  tl.»'ii  fi>ilotvs  ihf  connivarii-r  at  the 
pr^!o.  t!';i  of  pirjcr,  lU<*n  the  ju<li'-ial  niur- 
(Jtr  iiTi  ti/.'Mis  in  tiirlhiTAiici'  of  hiii  ci>Ilusiuii 
i^i'Ji  t!.i'  i<i:.itrf,  au<l  after  these  enoniiities 
t-iMous  t:i->j>o  of  in*,  iting  matrons  to  a  han- 
•}.iirt,  aul  ap[»'.iring  in  pnblic  with  A  long 
purpl'.'  r'lU-. 


But  Demofithenes  was  the  favourite 
orator  of  Bnmgham,  whom,  with  only 
the  minimum  of  allowance  necetwary 
for  the  difference  of  auditory,  he  U- 
Iwured  not  unsuccessfully  to  repro- 
duce ;  HO  that  whether  or  not  Broug- 
ham could  have  l)een  original  in  his 
oratory,  he  ha«  deliberately  foregone 
the  attempt,  luid  tied  himself  down  to 
wliat  woiud  be  cidled  the  most  slavish 
and  literal  copying,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  supreme  excellence  of  tlie 
moilel  justihes  any  sacrifice  of  any 
]K)ssiblc  onginality. 

Aeconling  to  Brougliam,  the  study 
of  Demosthenes  is  the  best  corrective 
of  the  loose  style  of  wTiting  and  of 
oratory  current  in  tlie  present  day, 
which  ^'  affords  a  new  instance  how 
wide  a  departtire  may  l>e  made  from 
nature  with  ver}-  little  care,  and  how 
apt  easy  writing  is  to  j)rove  hanl 
i-ea<ling."  It  is  easy  t4»  acquire  the 
faculty  of  fluent  si>eaking  ;  any  one 
will  succeed  who  wdl  give  nimself  the 
tnmble  of  frequently  tr>'ing  it,  and 
can  harden  himself  against  the  |>ain 
of  fre<pient  failures.  Complete  self- 
jKMsession  and  perfect  fluency  can 
thus  l)e  acquired  mechanically,  but  it 
will  l>e  the  self-possession  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  fluency  of  speaking 
alHiUt  and  alx>ut  a  subjei't.  It  may  be, 

Tluit  the  habit  maj  have  taoj^ht  him  some- 
thing  of  arnin|;r-nient,  and  a  few  of  tiie  siiii- 

{•lest  m^tlioils  of  producing  an  impression  ;  but 
lis  diction  \s  sure  to  be  mucli  worse  tluin  if 
he  never  made  the  attempt.  Such  a  speaker 
is  never  in  want  of  a  word,  and  liardly  ever 
has  one  that  is  worth  having. 

Not  in  this  way  did  Demosthenen 
acquire  his  marvellous  oiiiton*. 

The  gre.itest  of  all  orators  never  regarded 
the  composition  of  any  SfUteiicc  worthy  of 
him  to  deliver,  a»a  thin|;  of  easy  execution. 
pRirtiHH]  an  he  was,  and  able  surely  if  any 
man  cv«'r  was  by  hist  own  mastery  over  Un- 
f^a|;e,  tvr  pour  out  hiside;is  with  fjicility,  lie  ela- 
borated every  ]iaM;i;:c  with  almost  equal  care. 
Having  the  ^a^le  ideas  to  express,  he  did  not. 
like  our  ea^y  an<l  Huent  modems,  clothe  ihria 
in  ditfrrent  laii;;ua;:e  fi>r  the  sake  of  beaaty ; 
but  reHrcting  thrtt  lie  had  upon  the  fallost 
dclibenttion  adoptdl  one  form  of  expresaioD 
as  the  best,  and  l-ecaum  every  otlwr  muft 
nreda  be  wone,  he  iL«ed  it  again  without  any 
change,  unless  further  labour  and  more  triab 
hill  t-nabled  him  in  any  pnrticnlar  to  tnpiofff 
the  workmanship. 

Might  not  thii«  in  part  ariM  fran 
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ibe  fict  that  books  were  few,  and  re- 
Dorters  had  not  yet  been  invented  ? 
Would  Demosthenes  have  so  i^peated 
himself  had  he  lived  in  the  aajs  of 
Hansard  ] 

Lord  Erskine  was  to  Brougham  the 
^Dfllish  DemosthoieSy  whomhe  would 
|aw»  if  he  had  the  marshalling  of 
Ofyinpus,  among  the  Dii  Majores  of 
£Dd|ish  oratory — higher  than  Burke 
or  Pitt ;  and  the  copious  extracts 
{rom  his  speeches  which  he  adduces, 
give  some  support  to  an  opinion,  in 
)irhich,  however,  we  are  far  from  con- 
cnrring.  In  correctness  of  composi- 
tion and  felicity  of  expression,  Er- 
skine may  be  equal  to  Burke,  and  pro- 
bably superior  to  Pitt ;  but  what  he 
has  to  say  is  of  the  earth  earthy, 
irhereas  Burke's  thoughts  come  up 
firom  the  abyss,  and  down  from  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  although  he 
may  labour  occasionally  in  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought,  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
thought  of  one  belonging  to  a  superior 
race ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pitt,  there  is 
%  majesty  of  assertion,  a  homage  of 
fjlf-respect,  exuressiug  itself  in  noble 
thoughts,  which  indicate  a  nature  cast 
in  a  loftier  mould  than  that  of  Erskine. 

There  can  be  little  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  Erskine's  merits  as  a 
pleader.  Brougham  thus  explains  his 
success: — 

In  DO  one  sentence  b  the  subject — the 
VnsinesA on  hsnd — tlie  case— the  client — tlie 
verdict  lost  sight  of;  and  the  fire  of  that 
oiatory,  or  rather  that  rhetoric   (for  it  is 

anite  under  discipline)  which  was  melting 
he  hearts  and  dazxHng  the  understandings 
of  his  hearers,  had  not  the  power  to  tonch 
iot  an  instsnt  the  hard  head  of  the  Nisi 
Prius  Lawjrcr  from  which  it  radiated,  or  to 
Make  him  swenre  even  from  the  minuter  de- 
tails  most  befitting  his  purpose,  and  the  al« 
tmute  admissions  snd  disavowsli  best 
adapted  to  put  hb  cose  in  tlie  safest  position. 

From  forensic  eloquence  Brougliam 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  ora- 
tory cl  the  pulpit.  He  asks  how  it 
happens  that,  considering  the  advan- 
tages of  the  preacher  over  all  other 
orators  in  a  sublime  range  of  subjects. 
and  in  an  audience  who  are  compelled 
to  attend,  or  at  least  to  remain,  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit  is  so  very  rare ; 
uid  he  answers  that  the  reason  is  that 
paople  feel  more  strongly  appeals 
inaaeto  them  upon  matters  Wore 
thflir  eyes,  and  at  the  present  time, 
thaB  topics  drawn  ivoxn  the  evidence 


of  things  unseen,  and  whioK  refer  to 
the  period  when  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

Of  the  French  pulpit  orators,  Broug- 
ham gives  the  preference  to  Massu- 
lon  as  the  most  Lemosthenic,  holding 
him  much  superior  to  Bossuet.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  afford- 
ing our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves,  oy  a  citation 
of  tne  passa^^  which  are  considered 
the  master>pieoes  of  each ;  and  we  will 
also  quote  a  celebrated  passage  from 
Robert  Hall,  which  seems  to  rank 
him  on  a  par  with  either  of  the  French 
divines. 

-  Brougham  gives  a  translation  of 
what  he  considers  the  correctest  of 
the  several  readings  of  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Massillon*s  sermon  on  the 
small  number  of  the  elect,  which  we 
are  told  made  his  audience  start  to 
their  feet  : — 

• 

-  I  figure  to  myself  that  our  last  hour  is 
come;  the  heavens  are  opening  over  our 
beads.  Tone  is  no  more,  and  Eternity  has 
begun.  Jesus  Christ  is  about  to  appear,  to 
Judge  us  sccording  to  our  deserts ;  and  we 
are  here  awaiting  at  his  hands  the  sentence 
of  CTcrbsting  life  or  death.  I  ask  you  now— 
stricken  with  terror  like  yourseWes — in  no 
wise  separating  my  lot  from  yours,  but  pla- 
cing myself  in  the  situation  in  which  we  all 
mn^t  one  dny  stand  before  God  our  Judge — 
if  Christ,  I  ssk  you,  were  st  this  moment  to 
come  to  make  the  awful  partition  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust — think  you  that  the  greater 
number  would  be  saved  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  numbers  would  be  equal  ?  If  the 
lives  of  the  multitude  here  present  were  sifted, 
would  he  find  among  us  ten  righteous— 
would  he  find  a  single  one  ? 

The  selection  from  Bossuet  is  taken 
from  a  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment ;  the  translation  is  ours  : — 

The  assize  is  opened — the  Judge  is  seated. 
Criminsl !  come  plead  your  case.  But  you 
have  little  time  to  prepare  yourself !  0  God, 
how  short  is  the  time  to  unravel  an  affiiir  so 
complicated  as  that  of  your  reckoning  and 
your  life.  Ah,  why  address  superfluous 
cries !  Ah,  why  do  you  bitteriy  siefa  after 
so  many  lost  years — vainly,  uselenly  T  There 
is  no  more  time  to  you.  You  enter  the  re« 
gion  of  Eternity.  See,  there  is  no  more  visi- 
ble sun  to  commence  snd  finish  the  dsys,  the 
seasons,  the  years.  It  is  the  Ix>rd  himself 
who  now  begins  to  measure  sll  things  by  his 
own  infinity.  I  see  you  astonished  and  hor* 
ror-struck  at  the  presence  of  your  Judge ; 
but  look  slso  at  your  sccu8«*rv,    those  poor 
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who  are  nirinf  their  roka  tgalnsi  jour  in'     tave  others   from  the  inflictioii  of 
tzonbk  hardoess.  much  unnecessaiy  talk. 


And  now  for  Hall : — 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  Tirtnons  heroea, 
Icgialatora,  and  patriota  of  eveiy  age  and 
country  are  bending  from  their  elevated  aeats 
to  witness  thia  contest,  as  if  the/  were  incapa* 
ble  of  eniojing  their  eternal  repoae.  Enjoy  tliat 
repose,  illustrious  immortals  t  Your  mantle 
fell  when  you  ascended ;  and  thousands  in- 
flamed with  your  spirit  are  ready  to  neear 
6y  Him  thai  dtteth  vpon  tke  throne  and  Kvetk 
/or  ener  and  aver,  that  they  will  protect  frsa. 
dom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  nerer  deaert  that 
cause  which  you  sustained  by  your  laboun 
and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And  thou, 
sole  Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to 
whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong,  gird 
on  thy  sword,  thou  most  Mighty ;  go  forth 
with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle. 

As  the  only  compensation  we  can 
make  for  thefle  moRt  imperfect  re-' 
markp,  we  eaniestly  recommend  the 
reader  to  peniHe  the  Rhetorical  Arti- 
cles of  Lonl   Brougham.      There  is 
probably  no  better  tMde  mectim  of 
oratory  in  our  language.    The  author 
ig  a  conmimmate  orator  himself,  the 
most  competent  man  liring  to  teach 
liiH  art,  and  no  l)etter  way  could  be 
imagined  than  that  which  he  has  se- 
lectp<l,  namely,  a  cursory  re^^ew  of 
ancient  juid  modem  eloquence,  illus- 
tratcMl  by  quotations  whose  excellence 
hafl  l)eon  guaranteed  bv  the  unanimous 
Hulfrage  of  all  men  of  letters.       One 
important  lesion  they  will  at  least 
learn  fn>m  these  articles,  for  it  in  the 
one  most  fre(]uently  and  most  eninha- 
tically    incnlcate<l    by    the    autnor, 
namoiy,   that    eloquence    is    an    art 
nithiTthan  a  gift— an  art  which  re- 
quires the  grcatent  Hiiecial  labour  to 
learn,  anil  which  implies  the  greatest 
amount  of   general  learning.      He, 
•  the  eamost  Htu«lcnt,'  who  will  n«)t  be 
deternHl   by    tlii^m*    dithcidtieM,   and 
who,  with  adequate  i>re]iaration,  will 
devote  hiniNidf  to  tlie   ntufly   of  the 
art  <»f    elofjueuce,    will    <lerive    the 
jn^NiteMt  U-ni'Ht  fr«»m  theiie  articli»j« ; 
labile  li»»  who  iH  deterrwl   bv  the  la- 
Ix-kur  which,  t<»  hiH  RuqiriM*,  he   will 
find   is   n^Hw^sary  in   an  art   which 
haply  ho  thi>uj;b*t  was  of  the  i'asii'st 
acqnisition   -OJH.M1  to  all  who  have  the 
twu  n-<)uiMtcH  of  liRUM  and  volubility 
-    will  alrto  derive  lii*nefit  if  he  takes 
tliese   i>rw«'eplrt   to   lu^rt.       He   will 
avitid  making  a  fool  vf  himself,  and 


We   have   already   indicated   the 
light  in  which  we  purpose  to  wguA 
the  *  Historical  Sketches/  and  the  om 
we  mean  to  make  of  them,  namdj,  as 
illustrating  the  career  of  the  ambi- 
tious  man  m  general,  and  as  illnstn* 
ting  reflectively    the    character    of 
Brougham,  whom  we  have  selected 
as  a  type.     But  in  this  view  the  pri- 
mary question  is — can  we  tnist  these 
sketches  as  giving  a  true  in8i|^t  into 
the  character  ana  motives  of  the  men 
they  purport  to  pourtrajrf  ^  We  think 
we  may.    lliere  is  intrinsic  evidence 
in  each  instance  that  Lord  Brongrham 
wishes  to  tell  the  truth,  for  he  neither 
exaggerates  the  virtues  of  those  who 
belong  to  his  own  party,  nor  slnrs 
over  their  defects,  and  he  is  equally 
just  to  thoscf  of  the  opposite  party^ 
with  some  of  whom  he  tiad  been  en« 
gaged  in  actual  conflict.      In  the  se* 
cond  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  give  a  jnst  and  diseri* 
minatinff  character,  once  we  are  satis* 
fled  of  his  honesty.      A  statesman 
himself,  who  has  experienced  most  of 
the  phases  of  political  life,  who  has 
run  the  gamut  from  something  ferj 
like    demagogism,  to  something  be* 
yond    conservatism,    Brougham  has 
the  advantage  as  a  |K>litical  portrait 

Cainter  over  most  living  men.  He 
as  a  manifest  a<lvantage  both  over 
those  who  are  still  in  the  heat  of 
party  [)aMHion,  and  over  those  who 
nave  never  mixed  in  partv  strife,  or 
felt  the  ardent  emotions  which  spnng 
from  and>itiun ;  fur  both  the  impas* 
Hioned  and  the  calm  ^new  (»f  men  and 
things  present  themselves  to  him — the 
one  from  memor}',  the  other  in  the 
present,  and  the  one  corrects  and 
clears  the  other.  But  without  fur* 
ther  ])reface  let  us  join  tlmt  group  of 
listenerH  round  Brougham,  as  he 
Htands  lielow  the  portrait  of  Walpole. 

On  the  whole  he  gives  yon  a  tm* 
vnurable  idea  (^  that  celebrated 
stateHman,  and  one  as  different  as 
might  be  from  that  which  we  would 
lie  compelled!  to  entertain,  if  we  be- 
lie vef  I  the  reports  of  his  political  ad- 
versarieit,  the  |)atriots  of  the  day,  after 
the  definition  of  Samuel  Johnson*  Of 
ancient,  honourable,  and  wealthy  tm* 
mi  It,  i{<4iert  Walpole  entered  puhlie 
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lifeniidertheaiuqiioetof  Marlborough ; 
and  when,  aoconiing  to  our  author, 
**  a  TUe  court  iutriffue  saved  France 
frmn  being  undone  by  the  victories  of 
that  great  man,  when  what  St.  Simon 
calls  Uie  'miracle  de  Londres*  unex- 
pectedlj  rescued  Louis  XIV  from  bis 
docan,"  Walpole  threw  up  his  jJaoe 
with  the  Duke.  The  offmce  was  not 
ftwriven ;  he  was  impeached  and  sent 
to  uie  Tower  on  a  cnai^  oi  having 
received  £900  from  a  contractor. 

The  charse  was  substantially  true, 
and  the  omy  extenuation  which  can 
be  pleaded  i^  that  they  who  impeached 
him  would  nave  done  the  same  thing 
if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  many 
of  Uiem  had  in  reality  done  worse. 

Oonruption,  in  fticL  was  the  disease 
of  the  aay — an  eiHoemic  which  not 
unfrequently  follows  in  the  wake  of  a 
revolution.  But  to  extenuate  the 
sins  of  an  individual  in  consideration 
of  the  penpal  turpitude,  is  dangerous ; 
for  it  IS  a  tempting  method  to  excuse 
our  own  infirmities,  to  cast  part  of 
the  burden  of  our  sins  on  the  broad 
dioulders  of  society,  and  go  on  our 
way  i^ttning  and  rejoicing,  not  because 
we  are  better  than  others,  but  because 
others  are  so  very  bad  we  can  hardly 
be  worse  than  they  are. 

Whether  worse  or  better,  Walpole 
left  i£S0O,O0(),  when  it  was  notorious 
he  lived  at  a  rate  nearlv  double  his 
income ;  nor  will  his  celebrated  specu- 
lation in  South  Sea  Stock,  although 
he  got  a  thousand  percent  profit,  ac- 
count for  the  balance  at  his  credit. 

So  much  with  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal coiruptiou.  Ashe  rather  boasted 
of  than  concealed  his  cc>rru]>tion  of 
others,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  inquire 
further  into  its  reality :  but  we  hiudly 
acree  with  Lord  Brougham  when  he 
fuicitates  his  readers  on  the  loftier 
tone  of  our  public  morality.  It  may 
have  been  so  in  1839,  when  he  wrote 
this  article,  but  in  1856  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  public  men 
are  so  immaculate  as  to  entitle  them 
to  throw  stones  against  the  glam- 
houaes  of  the  members  of  CV>mmon8  in 
Wal|)ole's  day.  No  doubt,  our  pre- 
mieiv  and  whippers-iu  do  not  in  ^ne- 
rml  carrv  on  tne  business  of  political 
pemuasion  by  means  of  the  currency. 
You  are  not  asked  to  dinner  and  find 
a  five-hundred  Bank  of  England  note 
milder  your  plate ;  but  if  you  get  a 
post  for  yourself,  for  your  brother,  or 


your  oousin,  or  a  rrfakion  of  your  wif  e, 
worth  as  much  a  year,  the  motive 
brought  to  bear  on  you  may  be  some- 
what more  refined,  but  it  is  essentiallr 
the  same.  Walpole,  however,  dif- 
fered from  our  modem  vote-brokers, 
in  openly,  and-^what  was  rather  ag- 
gravating to  those  who  sold,  and  cer- 
tainly more  expensive  to  him,  the 
buver — oontemptuouslv  stating  his 
opinion  of  the  pnrchasability  of  publio 
men.  "  Every  man  has  his  pnoe ;  if 
you  don*t  buy  him,  he  becomes  a  pa- 
triot"— a  maxim  not  without  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself  in  the  present 
day.  "  Patriots  are  easily  raised.  I 
have  myself  made  many  a  one ;  *tis 
but  to  refuse  an  unreasonable  demand, 
and  up  springs  a  patriot**  Lord 
Brougham  also  fathers  upon  Walpole 
the  noted  definition  of  gratituoeaa 
"  a  lively  sense  ci  favours  to  come.** 
Such  frankness  must  have  incrrased 
the  cost  of  corruption  fully  twenty 
percent 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Walpole*s  political  career,  and 
for  his  long  tenure  of  unbroken  power. 
Brougham  but  half  solves  the  diffi- 
culty : — 

Inferior  to  many  in  qoaUlIei  that  datilo 
the  mnltitode,  and  nnaerTatning  the  inert 
outward  accomplUhmentf  of  English  states- 
nanship — naj,  aoconnting  them  merits  only 
so  far  as  thej  condoced  to  parliamentarj  and 
to  popular  influence,  and  eren  much  under- 
Taluing  their  effects  in  tliat  direction — Wal- 
pole jet  ranks  in  the  teiy  highest  class  of 
those  whose  unvarying  prudence,  clear  appro* 
hension,  fertilitj  of  resources  to  meet  unex- 
pected difllcultics,  firmness  of  purpose,  just 
and  not  seeminglj  exaggerated  self-con- 
fidence, point  them  out  bj  common  consent 
as  the  men  qualified  to  guide  the  course  of 
human  afiatrs,  to  ward  off  publio  dangers,  and 
to  watch  OTer  the  peace  of  empires.  Ilia 
knowledge  was  sound  and  practical ;  it  was 
like  all  hia  other  qualities,  for  use  and  not 
(or  ornament,  jet  he  kcked  nothing  of  the 
information  which  in  h»  daj  formed  tlie  pro- 
▼ision  of  the  politician.  With  men  his  ae- 
quaintance  was  extensiTc,  and  it  was  pro- 
mund.  lib  sex-ere  judgment,  the  somewhat 
misanthropic  lias  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  never  misled  him ;  it  onlj  put  him  oa 
his  guard,  and  it  maj  safelj  be  affirmed  that 
no  man  ever  made  fewer  mistakes  in  hit 
intercourse  citlior  with  adversaries  or  with 
friends,  or  the  indifferent  world. 

Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  the  more 
complete  solution  of  the  pmblem  in* 
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yolved  in  the  politieal  success  of  a 
man  who  wanted  some  of  the  requi- 
sites we  have  deemed  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  man  of  ambition,  that 
the  times  in  which  he  flourished 
somewhat  resembled  France  of  the 
present  day.  England  had  only  re- 
cently passed  through  a  cycle  of  in-" 
tense  political  excitement,  and  lassi- 
tude, corruption,  and  want  of  public 
principle  had  been  the  natural  result 
of  the  reaction  ;  a  desire  to  make 
money  had  replaced  the  desire  of 
glory,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  in  the  equally  exciting  field  of 
revolutionary  politics.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  any  power  which 
offers  protection  to  the  "men  of 
order"  is  sure  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
majority,  and  the  very  mediocrity  of 
its  professions,  the  "  safeness "  of  its 
character,  only  increases  its  strength. 
Preserve  proi)erty,  foster  trade,  pro- 
mote public  companies,  and  a  nation 
jiist  recovering  from  a  revolution  can 
do  for  a  time  without  glory  and  with- 
out excitement  other  than  that  of 
gambling. 

Lord  Srougham  devotes  considera- 
ble space  to  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  Bolingbroke.  It  is  a 
finished  portrait,  painted  con  amoi^^ 
perhaps  from  the  latent  idea  that 
there  was  something  in  the  character 
of  Bolingbroke  akin  to  his  own. 

Bolingbroke  has  left  a  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  of  English  orators, 
though  there  is  not  in  existence  a 
solitary  speech  of  his  whereby  we 
may  test  the  accuracy  of  the  common 
report.  His  fastidious  contempoiuries 
thought  his  eloquence  supernatural, 
and  when  we  consider  that  Swift  and 
Pope  were  among  them,  we  know  not 
of  any  other  English  orator  to  whose 
excellence  sucli  testimony  can  ba 
brought.  And  Pitt,  looking  to  this 
great  traditional  fame,  thought  that  a 
speech  of  Bolingbroke  was  a  greater 
desideratum  than  any  of  the  missing 
classics ;  while  Brougham  agrees  as 
to  this  general  opinion,  on  indepen- 
dent groimds. 

If  Bolingbroke  6poke  as  he  wrote  he  mast 
have  been  tlie  greatest  of  modern  orators,  as 
fiir  as  composition  goes  ;  for  he  has  the  raci- 
ness  and  apirit,  occasional! j  ercn  the  fire, 
perhaps  not  the  Tchemence,  of  Fox,  with 
richer  imagerj  and  far  more  correct  diction; 
the  accurate  composition  of  Pitt,  with  in. 


finitely  more  gnee  and  varietj ;  the  copiotifl- 
ness,  ulmoat  the  learning,  and  oocaaionally  the 
depth  of  Barko,  without  hit  wearily  elaborate 
air;  his  speech  never  degenerates  for  an 
instant  into  dissertation,  which  Borke  scarcely 
ever  avoids. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
inserting  one.  of  tl^ei  pasMtges  from  Bo- 
lin^broke's  writings,  whiibh  Brougham 
adduces  in  support  of  his  opinion.  It 
is  taken  from  the  celebrated  dedica- 
tion to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  : — 

Should  a  minister  govern  in  varioua  in- 
itances  of  domestic  and  foreign  management, 
ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet 
pay  this  reverence  and  bear  this  regard  to  the 
(jonstitntion,  he  would  deserve  certainly  much 
better  quarter,  and  would  meet  with  it  too 
from  everv  man  of  sense  and  honour,  than  a 
minister  who  should  conduct  the  administra- 
tion with  great  ability  and  success,  and 
should  at  the  same  time  procure  and  abet,  or 
ex'en  connive  at  such  indirect  violations  of 
the  rules  of  the  constitution  as  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  it ;  or  even  at  sudi  evasions  as 
tend  to  render  it  useless.  A  minister  who 
had  the  ill  qualities  of  both  of  these,  and  the 
good  qualities  of  neither;  who  made  his  ad- 
ministration hateful  in  some  respects  nnd  des- 
picable in  others ;  who  sought  that  security 
by  ruining  the  constitution  which  he  had 
forfeited  by  dishonouring  the  government; 
who  encouraged  the  proflig^ite  and  seduced  the 
unwary  to  concur  in  this  design,  by  affecting 
to  explode  all  public  spirit,  and  to  ridicule 
every  form  of  our  constitution — such  a 
minister  would  be  looked  upon  most  justly  as 
the  shame  and  scourge  of  his  country.  Sooner 
or  later  he  would  fall  without  pity,  and  it  is 
harJ  to  say  what  punishment  would  be  pro- 
portional to  his  crimes. 

We  have  little  time  to  trace  the 
orbit  of  this  wandering  star,  but  tlie 
leading  incidents  of  his  political  life 
are  sumciently  known  to  deprive  him 
of  any  claim  to  the  respect  of  any 
party  in  the  political  world.  His  in- 
trigues to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  to  the  infinite 
injury  of  his  country ;  his  intrigues 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, in  which  he  failed  to  his  coun- 
try's advantage ;  his  banishment;  his 
service  with  the  Stuarts  ;  his  deser- 
tion of  them  and  his  return  to  retire- 
ment, literature,  ennui,  and  political 
infamy,  are  known  to  every  reader  of 
history.  But  the  political  Satan  had 
amiable  points  in  his  character;  his 
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Mtechment  to  his  friends  was  wann 
and  sealouB,  and  thepr  cultivated  it  and 
looked  up  to  him  iinith  Romewhat  like 
idolatry. 

Hia  spirit  was  h!gh  and  manly,  his  conraf^, 
peraonal  and  politinU,  was  without  a  stain. 
He  had  no  sordid  propensities;  his  faults 
were  not  mean  or  paltry  ;  thej  were,  both  iti 
hia  private  life  and  his  public,  on  a  lai^e 
Male,  creating  for  the  most  part  wonder  or 

terror  more  than  scorn  or  contempt 

That  the  genius  which  he  displayed  in  the 
Senate— his  wisdom,  his  address,  his  re- 
soorees  in  council — should,  when  joined  to 
fitfcinating  nuinnera  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments, have  made  him  i*:ine  in  society  with- 
out a  riTal,  can  easily  be  comprehended.  So 
great  an  orator,  so  noble  a  person  in  figure 
and  demeanour,  one  so  little  under  dominion 
of  the  prindple  which  makes  men  harsh,  and 
the  restraint  which  renders  their  manners  for- 
mal, was  sure  to  captivate  all  superficial  ad- 
mirert,  and  even  to  win  the  more  precious 
applause  of  superior  minds. 

Such  was  Bolingbroke  ;  one  of  those 
men  who  to  the  rarest  endowments  of 
genius  add  an  almost  total  want  of 
principle,  and  whose  influence,  both 
on  their  contemporaries  and  on  pos- 
terity, is  almost  entirely  evil,  lending 
attractions  to  vice  and  prestige  to  a 
course  of  conduct  setting  at  uetiance 
all  notions  of  duty. 

Nor  in  such  cases  is  there  any  suffi- 
cient antidote.  The  denire  of  fame  is 
the  great  motive  influenciiig  the  nobler 
order  of  public  men.  f  ower  may 
have  its  attractions,  and  even  the  de- 
sire of  wealth  ha^  urged  many  to 
climb  the  diflicult  ascent  of  state  pre- 
ferment ;  but  it  is  the  aspiration  after 
the  praise  of  future  a^es — a  motive 
perhaps  iiTational  and  ideal,  but  noble 
and  chivalrous — which  has  been  the 
main  sustaining  motive  of  <dl  thf>Me 
who  have  left  their  im))re8H  on  his- 
toid ;  but  when,  as  in  a  case  like 
Bolingbroke's,  this  crowning  glorj'  is 
seen  to  be  secureil  without  the  aid, 
and  even  in  defiance  of  virtue,  the 
spring  of  moral  excellence  is  iioisonetl 
in  its  purest  source,  and  the  stream 
which  otherwise  would  fertilize  na- 
tions, forced  into  the  narrow  channels 
of  egotism,  becomes  a  torrent  devas- 
tating the  face  of  society. 

Perhaps  the  best  corrective  against 
the  influence  of  such  anarchs  of  his- 
toiT  is  to  iK>int  out  that  in  general 
tliar  career  results  in  the  shipwreck 


of  their  personal  fortunes;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  they  want  one  set  of 
those  dual  qualifications  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  necessary  in  the 
successful  man  of  ambition.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Bolingbroke,  unhesitating 
in  action — whose  whole  career,  in  ftict, 
was  a  series  of  coups  ctetcU — was  de- 
ficient in  that  party  honour  which 
alone  can  secure  adherents ;  and 
though  no  man  could  be  less  accused 
of  aliowinK  the  grass  to  grow  under 
his  heels,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of 
that  (latience  and  perseverance  essen-. 
trial  to  any  lasting  result. 

In  this  and  in  other  respects  his 
character  presents  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Walpole,  who, 
while  deficient  in  the  qualities  which 
rendered  Bolingbroke  notorious  and 
pernicious,  was  eminently  endowed 
with  those  which,  if  they  could  not 
have  added  to  Bolingbroke*s  fame, 
would  to  a  certainty  have  made  him 
an  eminently  useful  man  in  the  state. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  had  some- 
what of  Bolingbroke's  dash  been  ad- 
ded to  the  laisset-a/fer  nature  of  Wal- 
pole, his  name  might  be  mentioned 
with  admiration  by  those  young  and 
ardent  spirits  who  are  the  heralds  of 
fame,  and  who  now  accord  to  him 
only  a  very  dubious  resi>ect,  if  they 
do  not  alwolutely  decry  his  memory. 

We  now  accompany  Loni  Brougham 
to  the  ix>rtrait  of  a  statesman  who,  to 
all  Bolingbroke's  ability  and  impe- 
tuosity, combined  a  sagacity  eqiud 
to  that  of  Walpole,  with  a  high  and 
unstained  honor  without  a  parallel. 

No  man  occupies  so  pure  and  un- 
sullied a  page  in  English  history  as 
that  greatest  of  statesmen  and  imtriots, 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  C'batham. 
T>onl  Brougham  is  among  his  sincere 
admirers,  iis,  indee<l,  who  is  the 
Knglishman  of  wluit  jiarty  or  sect 
soever,  who  does  not  admire  ^hat 
piu*e  and  lofty  (xatriot  who  kni*w  no 
pnrtv  or  sectarian  policy,  save  the 
gootf  of  his  country*  / 

Tlie  following  is  one  of  several 
delineations  of  Cliatluuu's  character 
bv  our  author :    - 


Tlie  first  place  among  the  great  qualities 
which  distinguished  Ix>rd  Chatham  is  un- 
questionxibly  due  to  fimmoss  of  purpose, 
resolute  drtemiination  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
objects.  Quicquid  vult,  id  valde  mlt,  and 
although  extremely  apt  to  exist  in  excen,  it 
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Imda^  old  M I UD,  tluii  I  iliall  leo  the  onas. 
Um  braaght  to  n  faibo,  and  fldri/  txiod  bo* 
IwHB  the  people  and  got erament. 

In  an  aivament  on  Fftrliamentaiy 
e,  ne  nys  : — 


The  pooreti  man  maj  in  bU  eottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forcce  of  the  crown.  U 
|naj  bo  fndlt  its  roof  maj  shake,  the  wmd 
auj  blow  throng^  it,  the  stonn  naj  enter, 
ihe  rain  may  enter>i..bat  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter !  All  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  mined  tenement. 

"  llieM  examplesy**  aays  Brongham, 
''maj  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  peculiar  vein  of 
eloquence  which  diiStinguiBhed  this 
great  nuui'a  speeches,  n  was  of  the 
very  highest  order  ;  vehement,  fiery, 
HoM  to  the  subject,  concise,  some- 
times  eminently,  even  boldly  fi^ra- 
tlve ;  it  was  original  and  suipnsing, 
yet  qnite  natural  To  call  it  argu- 
nsnt  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms ; 
but  it  had  always  a  sufHcient  founda- 
tion in  reason  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  inconsistency  or  error,  or  wander- 
ing from  the  point.** 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Chatham 
was  deficient  in  some  of  the  requisites 
we  have  desiderated  in  the  success- 
fully ambitious  man.  He  had  no 
omiproniise  about  liini.  He  was 
commanding,  imperious,  and  seldom 
used  conciliation.  He  walkeil  straight 
forward  to  his  object,  desjiisiug  and 
overthrowing  all  olwtacles,  ana  yet, 
notwithstanoing  his  vehemence,  his 
fwlitical  life  was  unhtaiiied  by  any 
violentact  of  authority.  For  CliatliHiu 
was  one  of  iiature^s  autocrats,  to 
whom  ]ieople  yiel<le<l  bv  iiiHtinirt. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  ix;r- 
Ruade  when  he  could  command,  nor 
to  strain  his  legal  authority  when 
there  was  no  op])osition  to  his 
wishes. 

Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  have  l>een  dra^-n 
by  the  masters  of  every  bcIiooI,  and 
we  are  thus  acquainterl  with  their 
minutest  lineameiitM  seen  under  all 
varieties  of  light.  Vet  let  us  not 
through  this  familiarity,  deprive 
these  great  men  of  the  high  consider- 
ation to  which  they  arc  entitled. 
And  to  keep  us  from  any  such  error, 
lr%  US  simply  ask  ourselves  what 
statesmen  since  their  death  have  a|>- 
liroached,  or  even  equalled   them? 


Who  aouuiff  those  who  siiiee  thdrtims 
haveguidea  the  destinies  of  £ngland| 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Welling- 
ton, have  carried  captive  in  their  career 
the  most  distinguished  of  their 
contemporaries?  With  the  one  ex- 
ception, England  has  had  no  natural 
leaders  since.  The  days  of  allegiance 
to  uncrowned  merit  are  gone,  not 
because  there  is  any  want  of  willing 
subjects,  but  because  the  dynasty 
of  the  kings  by  right  divine  has 
disappeared.  Party  men  now  are 
kept  toother  jmrelv  by  party  ties ; 
the  6])int  of  clique  has  seized  on  the 
vacant  throne  of  genius.  Political 
adhesion  now  deiiends  either  on  con- 
nection by  marriage,  or  on  the  natural 
attraction  inherent  in  the  dispensers  of 
patronage  for  the  time  being ;  and  the 
most  obseouious  of  political  adhe- 
rents feels  in  his  inner  nature  a  pro- 
test in  favour  of  his  own  indepen- 
dence— a  tacit  caveat  that  his  obe- 
dience is  not  to  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  any  natural  right  to 
command  in  the  party  obeyed,  an<l 
that  the  fact  of  the  one  ruling  and 
the  other  obeying  is  merely  an  acci* 
dent. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  politics  that 
this  want  of  the  Kcenig  is  felt.  We 
feel  the  void  everywhere  in  society. 
There  is  no  one  to  look  up  to.  No 
one  whom  if  undressed,  literally  and 
metaphorically,  we  wouM  see  any 
))ropnety  in  obeying.  This  arises 
not  so  mucli  from  the  intellectual 
mediocrity  of  the  ase  as  from  it« 
moral  degradation.  Our  aristocracy 
have  lost  mucli  of  their  nobility. 
Cfcntlemonly  feeling  is  dying  away— 
the  old  M-ay  of  estimating  thingn 
which  wsH  Homewhat  confused  and 
hazy,  because  viewed  through  the 
ligKt  of  a  humlred  emotions  of  the 
heart,  undeline<l  in  their  limits  and 
fluctuating  in  their  obligations  with 
all  the  varieties  of  clmracter  among 
imlividual  men — a  grand  tine  Turner 
jMiinting,  afterall— luis  given  place  to  a 
j»reci8o,  definite  sVHtem  by  Miiich  the 
value  of  every  one,  human  and  divine, 
can  l>c  ascertained  within  a  hundreil 
]K)undH.  Adhesion  to  statesman  A, 
will  give  mc  a  probable  chance  of  a 
]xvit  worth  £^Ki  per  annum;  and 
adhi«loii  to  B,  will  give  me  a  cliance 
of  £601)  iKjr  annum,  therefore  I  will 
adhert*  to  B.  I  have  no  iU»finit«» 
couvicUon  on  the  c|ue8tion  which  of 
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their  pidnciplea  is  berit  for  the  coun- 
try ;  there  it)  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  individually  they  are 
both  very  "  i-espectable"  men  ;  but  I 
have  the  chance  of  getting  twice  as 
much  from  B  as  from  A,  and  it  is  a 
duty  I  owe  to  my  family  and  to  my- 
self, to  stand  by  her  Majesty's  Gfo- 
vemment,  to  whom  Grod  be  gracious, 
and  send  a  speedy  appreciation  of 
my  merits,  else  I  may  feel  it  my 
duty  to  turn  a  patriot. 

But  to  return  to  our  thi*ee  states- 
men. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  among 
those  who  have  not  read  Burke's 
works,  to  call  him  a  mere  theorist, 
but  he  was  the  most  cautious  and 
practical  of  statesmen,  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  intense  action  and  re- 
action in  human  affairs,  and  therefore 
never  attempting  to  carry  principles 
to  their  extreme  consequences.  He 
knew  that  constitutions  grew,  and 
could  not  be  spun  out  of  logic  ;  and 
so  he  laboured  rather  to  ameliorate 
tliaii  to  change — to  modify  than  to 
subvert.  In  fact,  the  iK)litical  ideius 
he  pro}X)uudetl  were  not  unlike  those 
of  the  "  Id6e  Napoleonienne,"  only 
expressed  in  riclier  language,  and 
modified  by  their  adaptation  to  a 
constitutional  system  of  government. 
He  had  the  same  j)reference  as  the 
two  Napoleons  for  a  Yterieci  machine, 
witli  as  few  clogs  or  useless  wheels  as 
may  be  ;  but  Burke's  machine  be- 
hoved to  go  by  wind,  l^y  water,  or  by 
steam,  and  sometimes  to  st^md  still ; 
whereas  the  engine  of  the  Bona- 
J>arte8  was  constructed  with  a  view 
to  perpetual  motion  under  the  in- 
fluence of  steam  only,  and  that  al- 
ways at  high  pressure. 

Brougham  tliinksBurkeexaffgerated 
the  mischiefs  to  l)e  apprehendwl  from 
the  French  revolution.  Ho  mi^ht,  he 
says,  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a 
**  new,  orderly,  and  pi*ohtablc  govern- 
ment" rising  out  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Bepublic.  *  *  All  this  we  now  «ee  clear- 
ly enough,"  he  sjiys,  **  having  survived 
Mr.  Burke  forty  yeai-s."  We  who 
liave  survived  another  eightoeu  years 
since  Brougham  made  this  i-emark, 
have  seen  this  "  new,  orderly,  and  pro- 
fitable govenmaent"  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  another  go- 
vernment, I'erif  orderly,  though  some- 
what like  a  desjiotism,  oOcnpy  its  place. 
Burke  has  not  ye^  Ixjen  pi-ovcd  to  have 
been  wrong. 


The  career  of  this  dintingnwhed 
statesman  oorrobonntes  our  remarkfl 
as  to  the  (jualificatiooB  ueoeesury  to 
gain  the  pnzes  of  ambition.  Barke's 
mind  was  of  the  meditative  cast,  and 
he  was  far  too  honest  to  make  use  of 
cotijjs  d'etat  to  further  his  advance- 
ment, while,  great  man  thoiu^he  was, 
he  had  not  the  majestr  of  Chatham  to 
enable  him  to  rise  without  them.  The 
consequence  was,  that  his  career  as 
a  statesman,  so  far  as  his  personal 
advancement  was  concerned,  was  a 
failure. 

Brougham  gives  a  disciiminating;, 
and  of  course  an  inconffruous  charac- 
ter of  Fox.  With  such  capacities  to 
rise  in  his  higher  nature,  and  such 
facility  of  sinkmg  inhis  lower  nature, 
no  one  presents  so  puzzling  a  problem 
as  Fox,  if  we  attempt  a  moral  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  He  seems, 
while  we  contemplate  him,  to  undergo 
a  ])erpetual  metempsychosis.  At  one 
time  fie  is  Cato,  and  again  he  is  Me- 
pliistopheles.  We  see  him  now  aa 
Socrates,  scattering  maxims  of  wis- 
dom and  morality ;  the  morrow  he  is 
the  ruined  gambler,  not  unfrequently 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Then  ano- 
ther change  comes  over  him  :  he  goes 
to  the  House,  and  declaims  in  majestic 
terms  on  the  rights  of  mankind,  and 
his  audience  feel  themselves  elevated 
in  moral  tone  as  they  listen  to  him ; 
but  next  day  there  is  a  subscription  to 
l>ay  his  gimibling  debts,  which  he  ac- 
cepts without  hesitation.  A  great 
patriot,  he  yet  seemed  to  wish  for  the 
triumph  of  i^apoleon  over  hiscountry, 
and  he  thwarted  Pitt  in  his  attempt 
to  check  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia. 
Continually  declaiming  in  favour  of 
liberty,  and  denouncing  the  ministry 
as  embarked  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  constitution,  he  i*etired  with  his 
|>arty  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
whei'e  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  over 
that  very  constitution,  and  defend  it 
from  all  attacks. 

Pitt  was  a  much  simpler  character; 
cold,  able,  statuesque,  draping  liimself 
in  a  proud  self-respect  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  meanness,  or  of 
anything  tending  to  al>atc  the  dignity 
of  his  public  life  ;  he  was  a  statesman 
lucHlelled  on  the  schoolboy  nations  of 
thepatriotofGix^eceorKome;  equally 
as  perfect,  uncomiptible,  and  uncom- 
promising, and  as  little  catMible  of 
sympathiHing  with  the  infirmities  aiid 
weaknesses  of  ordinary  men; 
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We  may  mv  of  I^tt  that  we  admire 
and  reqMct  bat  do  not  love  him. 
thoni^  no  one  now  can  hate  him.  Ot 
Fox  again  we  must  eay  that  we  resi>ect 
him  not  at  all,  but  we  admire  the  ver- 
•atilit/  of  hia  capacious  intellect,  and 
find  it  impoeaible  not  to  love  hia  ge- 
nial, erring,  and  we  must  add  unpnn- 
cipled  nature.  The  former  had  most 
of  the  qualities  which  conduce  to  po- 
litical power,  but  wanted  conciliation ; 
with  which,  however,  he  could  dis- 
pense, inheriting  as  he  did  much  of 
Uie  natural  ri^t  to  command,  so 
largely  poAsessed  by  his  father.  Fox 
had  what  Pitt  wanted  ;  no  one  made 
friends  so  easily,  but  he  had  one  defect 
which  was  fatal  to  his  succetjta  as  an 
amliitious  man — he  could  not  be 
trusted. 

Broughain*8  sketch  of  Lord  Mehnllc 
is  too  racy  to  l>e  omitted,  though  the 
Scotch  statesman  is  hardly  entitled  to 
rank  with  those  whose  portraits  we 
have  been  examining.  Tlie  secret  of 
hb  power,  says  Brougham,  was— 

Ko  doubt  owing,  partly  to  the  unhesitatiuf; 
and  anqnalified  detenniiMtion  which  regulated 
kii  conduct  of  deroting  his  whole  potrouiige 
io  the  fapport  of  hit  pertr,  and  to  the  pxtent 
of  thit  petronage,  from  his  being  so  long  mi- 
nikter  or  India,  as  well  as  hnvin<;  the  whole 
Scotch  iffvfvnnent  at  liis  absohite  disposal  ; 
but  it  was  atM  in  part  owing  to  the  engsj^ng 
qnalitics  of  tlie  man— a  steady,  determined 
fnend,  who  only  stood  tlie  fttster  by  tiiose  wlio 
wanted  him  the  more  ;  nay,  who  even  ui 
ilieir  errors  or  their  faults  would  not  give  up 
his  adherents.  An  agreeable  companion,  from 
the  joyous  hilarity  of  hU  manners,  void  of  all 
affectation,  all  pHde,  all  iiretonsion  ;  a  kind 
and  affectionate  man  in  **  the  rebtions  of  pri- 
rate  life.'*  Tliat  such  a  man  should,  for  so 
many  years,  have  difponed  of  the  votes  of 
nearly  all  tlie  Scutch  commonrrs  and  pccr^, 
was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  kept 
in  view  that  at  that  time  there  waH  no  doubt 
of  the  ministry's  stability;  the  political  bky 
was  ckar  and  settled  t«>  the  very  verge  of  the 
horixon;  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
hearts  of  anxious  mortals.  The  wury  and 
pensive  Scot  felt  sure  of  hix  election,  if  he  had 
(ml  kept  by  the  true  faith,  and  his  path  lay 
atfiight  before  him. 

"  The  path  of  righte<»u8  devotion,  leail- 
Ing  unto  a  blesseil  preferment."  But 
mradfliify  the  government  changed  and 
Pitt  went  out 
/ 
U  wai,  in  truth,  a  crisis  to  try  men's  souls. 
far  a  wUlt  all  was  uncrrtainty  and  couitar* 


nation,  all  were  seen  fluttering  about  like  bbda 
in  an  eclipse  or  a  thundentorm ;  no  man  could 
tell  whom  he  might  trust — nay,  worse  stilly 
no  man  could  tell  of  whom  he  could  ask  any- 
thing.  It  was  hard  to  say,  not  who  were  in 
office,  but  who  were  likely  to  remain  in  office. 
Our  countrymen  were  in  dismay  and  destruc- 
tion. It  might  truly  bo  said  they  knew  not 
which  way  to  look  or  whither  to  torn.  But 
such  a  crisis  was  too  sliarp  to  last,  it  passed 
away,  and  then  was  to  be  been  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Dundas's  power  amongst  us,  which  transcend- 
ed  nil  expectation  and  almost  surpassed  belief, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  rather  to  be  viewed  as  an 
evidence  of  the  acute  foresight,  the  political 
second  sight  of  tho  Scottish  nation.  The 
trusty  band  in  both  houses  actually  were 
found  adhering  to  him  against  the  existing 
government— nay,  he  held  the  proxies  of  many 
Scottish  peers  in  open  opposition !  Well 
might  his  colleague  exclaim  to  the  hapless 
AUJingtun,  in  such  unheard  of  troubles, 
**  Doctor,  the  Tluinesfly  from  us."  When  the 
Tery  Scotch  peers  wavered,  and  wh«i  the 
Grampian  hills  might  next  be  expected  to 
move  about,  it  was  time  to  think  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and  the  retiun  of 
Pitt  and  security  and  patronage  and  Dundas 
speedily  ensued,  to  bless  old  Scotland,  and  re- 
ward her  providence  or  her  fidelity,  her  at. 
tadiment  at  once  to  her  patron  and  to  herself. 

If  we  had  sijace,  we  would  extract 
Brougliam*H  8Ketch  of  Lord  £ldon,  a 
man  in  all  i-espectn  e<iuip|Hd  with 
those  qualities  esseutial  to   ])olitical 

HUCt-iOHH. 

The  Judge,  so  prone  to  doubt  that  he  could 
hardly  bring  his  niitid  to  decidt*,  was,  in  all 
tliat  practically  concerned  his  paily  or  himself, 
as  ready  to  take  a  line  and  to  follow  it  with 
determination  of  purpose  as  the  least  ingenious 
of  ordinary  stati*smen.  He,  who^e  fears  very 
much  resembled  his  conscientiouit  scruples,  of 
which  no  man  spoke  more  or  felt  less ;  he  waa 
about  as  often  the  slave  of  them  ns  the  Indian 
is  of  his  defonned  little  gods,  of  which  he 
mnkcK  much  and  then  breaks  them  to  pieces 
or  ca«ts  them  in:o  the  fire.  Who,  be  the  act 
mild  or  harvh,  moderate  or  violent,  sanctioned 
by  the  law  and  constitution  or  an  open  out- 
rage upon  botii,  was  heard,  indved,  to  wail 
and  to  groan  much  of  imiuful  necessity — otten 
vowed  to  God — spoke  largely  of  consiwice — 
complained  bitterly  of  a  hard  lot ;  but  the  pa- 
ramount sense  of  duty  overcame  all  other  feel- 
i:i;;s  ;  and  with  wailing  and  with  tears,  beat- 
ing his  brea.*>t  and  only  r.ot  tearing  his  hair, 
he  did,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  .net 
which  nnexprtcdly  disfximfited  his  advenu- 
riis  and  secured  l.is  own  power  for  ever. 

We  have  given  ample  H|iecimens  of 
the  style  of  I^)itl  Brougham,  chiefly  on 
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l^ooimi  of  Um  nMrit  ol  the  extn^te 
and  their  sidtabflityto  our  object,  bat 
fJao  became  hi^  style  is  ^ninently 
rnggeethre  ol  the  man.  It  is  (|iiite  a 
pataral  style,  the  offinring  of  his  own 
sagacioiis,  direct,  and  powerful  mind. 
Deficient  in  Qmament,  and  even  indi- 
cating a  want  of  imagination,  it  is  by 
no  means  bald,  being  impregnated 
throughout  by  close  cogent  reasoning, 
which  often,  m  its  concentration,  rises 
to  Demosthenic  eloquence.  The  soli- 
tary object  it  aims  at  is  to  make  ai^ 
iminession,  to  cany  theobject  in  hand, 
to  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  That 
done,  there  is  no  finishing  or  polish- 
ing, the  argument  is  denied,  and  it 
is  no  slight  Tofficftl  force  which  wiU  un- 
fasten it.  Buthismeritsasanauthorare 
not  to  be  estimated  by  particular  pas- 
sages, but  by  the  metnod  of  treatment 
of  ms  subject  as  a  whole.  He  might, 
had  he  so  chosen,  have  given  more 
finish  and  ornament  to  his  sentences, 
but  he  might  tiiereby  have  sacrificed 
force  to  elegance — he  might  have  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  me  critic  and 
failed  to  convince  the  reader.  In  our 
humbleopiniim,  we  think  he  was  right 
to  avoid  such  risks.  Brougham  was 
substantially  a  man  of  action,  and  only 
by  accident,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  let- 
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anyttiii^  dae  iaak  a  aipre  dottu^ 
tlM  sabatanoe,  wmdd  ha¥«bMn  ineoii- 
gnioaa.  But  by  not  \mag  led  astiaj 
m  this  way  by  Utemy  ambition,  it 
has  so  hai^oied  he  has  achieved  a  li« 
teraiy  soooeae.  £Ba  style  ia  a  first* 
class  style  of  its  kind,  the  s^^  of  the 
man  of  business  and  ambitioDj  the  fit 
organ  for  those  who  attempt  to  compel 
fortune  to  their  service,  who  feel  that 
they  have  a  ri^^t  to  oe  heard  and 
obeyed.  As  a  master,  thereldre,  ol  a 
r^  genuine  style,  fitted  for  peculiar 
purposes,  we  prophecy  that  Loord 
Brougham  will  bepc^mlaras  an  author, 
long  after  the  wonu  ol  those  who,  at 
present,  enjov  a  greater  literary  re- 
putation shall  have  been  laid  aside  as 
unnatural  and  affected. 

For  a  similar  reason  we  expect  that 
the  reputati(m  of  Lord  Brouf^ham,  as 
a  statesman,  will  increase  wiUi  time, 
and  that  posterity  will  assign  him  a 
higher  rank  among  his  oontemporaiieii 
than  that  which  he  at  present  oooapies  i 
for  we  hold  him  to  be  a  real  genuine 
man,  aoting  and  speaking  mm  the 
dictates  of  a  strong,  plaiDf  practical 
mind,  without  fear,  wiiboutaaalatian, 
and,a8  thegrei^»st  <^  all  merits  in  the 
present  day,  without  aflaotatim* 
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AaoiTT  fiTt  miles  from  the  city  of 
Toiin,  in  the  fai^funed  valley  of  the 
Loire,  there  stands  a  structure  of  mo- 
dem date  and  of  unobtrusive  aspect, 
towards  which  many  a  tourist,  impell- 
ed by  mere  curiosity,  and  many  an  en- 
Ughtened  philanthropist,  actuated  by 
a  loftier  motive,  have  of  late  been  seen 
to  direct  their  footsteps  : — we  allude 
to  the  well-known  school  of  Mettray, 
established  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  male  juvenile  deliu([iicnts. 

It  is  our  design  iu  this  article  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
proOTess  of  this  institution,  and  of  its 
resmts ;  to  notice  such  establishments 
of  the  same  kind  as  have  been  found- 
ed in  this  kingdom,  iu  other  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  m  Ame- 
rica ;  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  necessities  of  those  for  wliom 
audi  institutions  are  believed  to  be 
adapted  ;  and  to  state  such  objections 
as  have,  from  time  to  time,  and  more 
•specially  of  late,  been  urged  against 
them. 

In  1810  the  following  enactment 
became  a  part  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
France,  of  which  it  constitutes  the 
66th  Article  :— 

Wbtn  s  person  sccuMd  sliall  be  nnder  six- 
Iten  yesrt  of  age,  if  he  be  deemed  to  have 
•etedsaii«difcerH«m<fi/,*heiihall  bencquitted; 
hul  bf  ihsll,  according  to  circuin»tances,  be 
iithtr  isstered  to  bia  fiunilr,  or  taken  to  a 


Honae  of  Correction,  to  be  there  edaoated  and 
detained  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  shall 
be  dctenntned  hj  the  judgment,  but  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  period  at  which  be 
shall  have  completed  his  twentieth  year. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  this  Article  into 
effect ;  but  with  no  other  result  than 
this — that,  as  regarded  the  principal 
place  of  coufiiiemcnt  for  young  per- 
sons in  the  metropolitan  department, 
out  of  every  hundred  discharged  pri- 
soners no  fewer  than  seventy-five  were 
again  in  the  hands  of  justice  in  three 
months  !  This  was  a  startling  disco- 
very. At  length,  in  1837,  Uie  Go- 
vernment appointed  a  commission  to 
make  a  personal  examination  of  the 
transatlantic  system  of  prison  discip- 
line ;  and  Frederic  Auguste  l)e  Metz, 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  Appeal  at  Paris, 
a  gentleman  well  qualifieu  for  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  was  despatched  to 
the  United  SUites.  But  though  he 
witnessed  there  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  convicts  in  general  which  ap- 
peared to  be  attended  with  unparal- 
leled success,  he  felt  that  the  grand 
problem  of  elfecting  a  sensible  dimin- 
ution in  the  floating  m-^ss  of  crimin- 
ality had  yet  to  be  solved,  and  that 
the  solution  could  be  lotjked  for  only 
in  the  mode  of  treating  juvenile 
ofiendei'u.  It  was  bv  mere  accident 
that,  about  this  time,  his  attention  was 


*  II  Is  ranarkable  that  ihongh  this  pica  ia  indulgently  urged  by  the  State  in  hehalf  of  the 
jtMf  offmder,  the  yoang  offender  himself  narer  alleges  it  as  an  exouae.  Ik'sides,  if  want  of 
diSMnMNlU  has  tatmptsd  Uim  from  the  diaoomibrta  of  a  priaon,  why  shoald  ii  not  also  ssto 
kfa|  km^  ths  pMsltiM  bf  if  made  to  undarm  at  Mettny,  for  the  Mors  faaial  oflsact  of  noUu 
mi  the  regalitioos  of  that  Institotion  ? 
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directed  to  the  Eauhe  Haus,  near 
Hamburg,  a  private  establishment  for 
the  education  of  vicious  children,  of 
which  we  will  speak  more  particular- 
ly presently,  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  giving  to  its  inmates  that  which 
they  had  never  before  enjoyed — the 
benignant  influence  and  comforts  of 
home  ;  a  purpose  which  it  was  sought 
to  effect  by  breaking  up  the  total 
number  into  families  of  twelve,  under 
a  superintendent  discharging  the 
duties  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  of 
a  parent,  with  a  distinct  institution 
of  brothers  in  training,  wlio  were  en- 
gaged in  constant  assistance  and  su- 
pervision. Here  M.  l)e  Metz  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  an  exemjjlifi- 
cation  of  the  pi-actical  operation  of  the 
principle  eniDodied  in  the  Article  of 
the  Penal  Code  already  cited.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  apply  the 
principle  to  young  j)er8ons  of  that 
class  to  which  the  Article  refers.  An 
old  school-fellow  of  his,  M.  le  Vicomte 
de  BrctignOrs  de  Courteilles,  a  retired 
soldier,  a  mtm  of  acute  intellect  and 
of  singular  benevolence,  joined  him  in 
the  project,  and  devoted  a  consider- 
able estate,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  Hence 
originated  tlie  Reformatory  School  of 
Mettray. 

In  1839  they  commenced  their  un- 
dertaking ;  and  in  five  months  they 
8uccee<led  in  constructing  five  dwell- 
ings, wliich  in  ten  months  were  ready 
for  the  reception  of  120  children. 
Five  other  dwellings,  a  chapel,  a  place 
for  ])unishment,  several  granges,  and 
n  complete  farming  establishment, 
have  been  successively  added.  With 
a  view  to  make  their  ground  sure  as 
they  advanced,  M.  De  Metz  and  his 
coadjutor  commenced  with  a  staff  of 
assistants  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
first  consignment  of  children.  The 
first  nine  **  colonists,"  (a  convenient 
eu])hemism  !)  were  received  on  the 
22nd  January,  1840  ;  and  during  the 
earlier  veara  the  whole  number  was 
eni])loyed  in  levelling  tlie  yai'ds  and 
fitting  up  their  habitiitions  ;  an  occu- 
])ation  which  wa«  found  to  have  a 
]M)wcrful  tendency  to  creato  in  them 
an  attachment  to  the  place  of  their 
new  abt>de.  The  latest  account  we 
liave  l>c('u  able  to  pi-ocure  brings  down 
the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  at 
Mettray  t^)  January,  18.')4.  It  had 
tlien  educated  and  liberated  O.^S  boys, 
of  wlioin  774   have  remained  irre- 


proachable, after  a  lapse  in  many  cases 
of  ten  years ;  58  only  were  half  re- 
formed ;  and  only  103,  or  less  than 
one-ninth,  (about  11  per  cent.)  have 
relapsed  into  crime.  There  were,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  report,  550  inmates. 
The  institution  receives  a  trifling  sub- 
sidy of  40,000  francs  from  (Jovem- 
ment ;  the  other  funds  needful  for  its 
support  are  supplied  partly  by  the 
liberality  of  the  original  founder  and 
his  friends;  partly  »by  the  labour, 
chiefly  a^cultiutd,  of  the  establish- 
ment. Munificent  contributions  have 
been  made  by  the  cities  of  Orleans, 
Limoges,  Tours,  Toitiers,  and  Paris : 
and  among  the  individual  contributors, 
honoiuable  and  grateful  mention  is 
made  of  M.  le  Comte  Leon  d'Ourches, 
who,  by  a  generous  and  opportune 
donation  of  160,000  francs,  nas  en- 
titled himself  to  be  regarded  as  the 
third  founder  of  the  colony.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  visitor,  as  he 
approaches  this  institution,  is  the  total 
absence  of  boundary  walls,  or  of  any 
material  contrivances  for  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  inmates,  who  are  free 
to  come  and  free  to  p> ;  the  only  key 
is,  as  is  expressed  in  a  well  known 
French  idiom,  "  the  key  of  the  open 
fields."  Let  it  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  younsf  people 
have  always  the  opportunity  to  de- 
camp, any  attempt  to  do  so  is  regarded 
as  a  grave  offence,  from  the  commis- 
sion of  which  it  is  considered  as  a  point 
of  honour  to  abstain.  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  arrival  the  young  "  co- 
lonist'* is  treated  as  one  who  can  be 
tnisted  not  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
system  is  such,  that  the  absence  of  an 
individual  is  immediately  observed ; 
and  the  missing  party  is  forthwith 
pursued.  The  attempts  at  evasion  are 
extremely  rare,  and  we  have  heard  of 
only  one  that  has  been  successful.  We 
may  add,  that  there  is  the  Scome liberty 
as  regards  communications  fi'om  with- 
out ;  the  visits  of  relatives  and  corres- 
pondence with  them  is  both  permitted 
and  encouraged  ;  unless  the  moral 
character  of  such  relatives  renders  it 
expedient  to  inhibit  all  intercourse 
with  them.  Each  family  of  forty, 
which  has  its  own  separate  dwelling, 
is  governed  by  two  young  men  spe- 
cial Iv  educated  and  trained  for  the 
purj)08e,  aasistefl  by  two  boys  elected 
quarterly,  by  ballot,  by  their  comrades, 
with  the  denomination  of  "  elder  bro- 
thers."    This  plan  is  adopted  for  the 
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purpose  of  bringing  the  procedure  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  resemblance  of 
the  family  system,  of  conferring  an 
honourable  recompense  upon  those 
who  are  selected,  and  of  giving  a  proof 
of  confidence  in  the  judgment  and 
fairness  of  the  young  electors,  of  whose 
spirit  the  directors  have  thus  a  valua- 
able  index.  This  institution  of  "  el- 
der brothers"  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  system  ;  it  gives  the 
body  of  colonists  living  together  in  the 
same  dwelling  that  habit  of  acting  to- 
gether for  the  common  comfort  of 
their  domestic  relations,  which  is  a 
considerable  step  towards  the  creation 
of  the  esprit  defamille.  Tliere  is  hung 
up  a  quarterly  list  of  the  names  of 
such  colonists  as,  during  the  preceding 
three  months,  had,  by  the  blameless- 
ness  of  their  conduct,  gven  no  occa- 
sion for  punishment.  This  is  found 
to  be  attended  with  good  effect ;  as  is 
also  another  regulation — a  weekly  list 
for  each  family,  which  is  hung  up  in 
the  family  room.  Much  of  this  will 
doubtless  excite  a  smile  ;  but  we  have 
brought  it  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  how  earnestly  the  foundei-s  of 
the  institution  are  penetrated  with  the 
persuasion  that  its  success  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  they  are  able 
to  imbue  the  children  with  the  family 
feeling,  teach  them  that  they  are 
dwelling  in  the  family  home,  under 
the  domestic  roof,  around  the  par 
temal  hetirth.  Tlie  spirit  of  the 
domestic  discipline  at  Mettray  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  is  narrated  by  M.  Co- 
chin, in  his  Notice  sur  Mettraif,  p. 
28  : — "  The  abbe  Fissiaux,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  colony  of  Mai*seilles, 
while  on  a  visit  at  Mettray,  desired 
the  colonists  to  point  out  to  him  the 
three  best  boys.  The  eyes  of  the  rest 
instantly  turned  to  thi*ee  of  the  chil- 
dren wliose  good  behaviour  was  most 
marked.  The  worthy  abbe  tried  a 
more  delicate  test.  *  Point  out  to 
me,*  said  he,  *the  worst  boy.'  The 
children  all  remained  motionless. 
One  of  them  came  foi'ward  by  him- 
self, with  an  air  of  distress,  and  said 
in  a  very  low  voice,  ^^Tis  I.^  *  My 
friend,'  said  the  abbe,  embracing 
him,  *  your  conduct  satisfies  me  that 
you  are  mistaken,  and  I  will  not  be- 
lieve you,  though  you  tell  me  so." 
"  Thenceforward,"  says  the  narrator, 
"  that  little  boy  has  behaved  very  well, 
and  is  alreatly  b^ucoup  comp<trutivC' 


ment  au  passi."  Doubtless.  And  if 
ever  the  simple-hearted  abb6  pays 
another  visit  to  Mettray,  he  will  find 
le  plus  mauvais  sujet  there  in  high 
feather  with  the  hope  of  having  his 
self-condemnation  so  authoritatively 
set  aside.  The  whole  story  is  charac- 
teristically French,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  acute  and  piquant  remark  of 
Voltaire,  that  "  the  same  sermon 
which  would  work  a  French  audience 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  devotion 
would  set  an  English  audience  a 
laughing."  In  the  case  of  this  poor 
child  we  see  the  working  and  the 
fostering  of  that  sense  of  honor  y  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  religion, 
prevades  the  whole  of  society  in 
France,  and  which  led  an  eminent 
statesman  of  that  country  to  address 
one  of  our  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  these 
terms  : — "  You,  in  England,  have 
one  potent  instriunent  for  the  refor- 
mation of  prisoners,  which  we  have 
not  got  here  :  you  have  religion  :  we 
have  none."  In  truth  the  system  in 
operation  at  Mettray  is  a  jumble 
of  sound  and  unsound,  principles,  and 
may  be  fitly  represented  by  an  arch, 
one  end  of  which  stands  upon  a  rock, 
while  the  other  rests  upon  a  quick- 
sand. We  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  potency  of  the  principle 
known  as  "the  sense  of  honour." 
He  must  be  a  heedless  observer,  or 
an  uncandid  witness,  who  affirms  that 
it  has  but  little  force.  The  tinith  is, 
its  force  is  wonderful.  But  we  wish 
to  see  the  neglected  and  demoralized 
youth  of  these  kingdoms  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  principle 
whose  force  is  more  wondrous  still  ; 
which  has  a  code  of  morals  that  is 
perfect,  and  motives  to  obey  it  that 
are  designed  to  be  universal,  immuta- 
ble, and  irresistible.  We  have  pointed 
out  several  good  regulations  that  aro 
in  force  at  Mettray.  Though  agri- 
culture is  the  chief,  it  is  not  the  sole 
industrial  occupation  of  the  children. 
The  ground  floor,  in  the  different 
dwelling  houses,  is  used  for  work- 
shops, in  wliich  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  made  or  repaired,  the 
young  people  working  in  absolute  si- 
lence, under  the  instructions  of  a  chef 
d'atelier^  or  sujierintendentjWell  skilled 
in  the  business.  Other  occupations,  as 
tailoring,  rope-making,  and  wa.shiug, 
are  carried  on  under  proper  instruc- 
tors ;  care  being  taken  to  assign  the 
children  to  such  emplovments  as  ar« 
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suited  to  their  inclinations  or  capaci- 
ties, or  to  the  mode  of  life  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  addict  themselves, 
when  the  term  of  their  schooling  has 
expired.  The  whole  proceedings  of 
every  individual,  from  the  moment  he 
enters  the  establishment  till  he  leaves 
it,  are  registered.  An  accurate  ac- 
count is  kept  of  his  conduct  and  of 
his  misdemeanours,  more  or  less 
slight — of  the  rewards  he  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  of  the  punishments,  ex- 
tremely slight  and  well-contrived, 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  And 
on  his  leaving  the  establishment  a 
watch  is  continued  to  be  kept  on  the 
place  where  he  is  hired  with  the  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  that  the  returns  year  after 
year  tell  precisely  the  whole  eflfect  of 
the  system  of  discipline.  We  confess 
that  we  regard  this  last  as  one  of  its 
best  features.  No  penal  or  reforma- 
tory discipline  can  be  effective,  unless 
the  discharged  prisoner  is  made  to 
understand  and  feel  that,  whether 
his  future  conduct  be  good,  or  bad, 
or  indifferent,  it  is  closelv  watched. 
The  bearing  in  mind  of  this  post- 
prison  surveillance,  acting  as  a  subsi- 
diarv  element  of  the  discipline,  must 
produce  the  best  effects.  It  is  true 
that  the  number  of  trades  in  which 
the  inmates  at  Mettray  are  instructed 
is  rather  scanty — but  this  arises  from 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
to  detach  the  children  as  much  as 
possible  from  a  city  life,  whicli  pre- 
sents numerous  and  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, and  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
the  more  healtuful  and  secure  occupa- 
tions of  husbandry.  Hence  the 
manufactures  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed are  chiefly  such  as  are  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  so  that  they 
see  the  practical  utility  of  the  handi- 
craft operations  they  perform.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Mmister  of  Ma- 
rine, a  ship's  mast  and  tackle  have 
been  set  up  in  the  play  gi^ound,  and 
a  veteran  seaman  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  the  lads  who  had  a  taste  for 
such  occupation,  so  much  seamanship 
as  could  be  learnt  with  the  aid  of  this 
apparatus.  Tlie  success  of  the  experi- 
ment has  exceeded  every  antici])ation. 
It  has  been  found  that  lads  thus 
trained  can  Boon  make  themselves 
useful  on  board  ship,  and  they  are 
coiisequi'iilly  in  demand  for  the 
navv.  Ijilistnieiit  in  the  army  is  also 
btiidiously  promoted  ;  and,  it  is  said, 


with  the  best  effect.  In  these  em- 
ployments nothinff  it  made  for  the 
general  market ;  the  colony  oonsnmefl 
all  that  it  makes,  and,  as  far  as  poed- 
ble,  makes  all  that  it  consumes.  The 
period  of  detention  is  three  yean ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  term  they 
are,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
hired  by  the  neighbouring  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  from  whom  there  are 
more  applications  than  can  be  satis- 
fied. When  a  boy  is  thus  placed 
out,  "  a  patron"  is  obtained  for  him| 
that  is,  some  ^ntleman  in  the  vici- 
nity who  will  mterest  himself  in  his 
conduct  and  welfare.  Reports  from 
these  patrons  are  received  eveiy  six 
months,  from  which  a  list  is  made 
out.  If  the  lad  behaves  weU,  he  is 
presented,  on  his  arriving  at  his 
twentieth  year,  with  a  ring  enffraved 
with  an  appropriate  device,  if  he 
turns  out  ill,  while  imder  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  is  either  received 
back  for  a  further  trial,  or  is  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction  from  which 
he  came,  and  there  remains  until  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence.  There  is 
a  normal  school  attached  to  the  in- 
stitution, in  which  there  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  pupils,  to  replace 
such  of  the  masters  as  are  sent  off  to 
similar  establishments  that  are  form- 
ing in  various  parts  of  France. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  following 
anecdote  from  our  readers.  Not  long 
since  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  pecuniary  sup- 
port would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
institution,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  establishment  must  be  wound 
up,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  it 
abandoned  ;  whereupon  the  different 
einp!o7/t8y  a  body  of  young  men  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty-five  years  of 
age — men  of  tried  ability  ana  vigour, 
who  could  at  any  time  command  re- 
munerative employment  elsewhere, 
waited  on  M.  De  Metz,  and  offered  to 
continue  their  services  at  half  their 
salaries  !  So  fully  were  their  hearts 
devoted  to  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  that  Mettray  has  in  its  whole 
constitution  one  peculiar  feature, — 
militarv  organization.  Each  family 
is  taught  to  consider  itself  a  company 
of  the  regiment  which  is  made  up  of 
the  whole  establishment ;  the  moni- 
toi*8  to  each  lumse  are,  so  to  speak,  its 
corporals  ;  the  superintendent  its 
lieutenant  and  captain  ;  the  Director 
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of  the  Colony,  its  colonel.  Military 
discipline  is  assiduously,  though  not 
harshly  or  unkindly,  enforced  and 
practised ;  the  boys  march  to  their 
work,  their  exercise,  their  school, 
their  plajr  ground  ;  a  band  of  mili- 
taiy  musie,  selected  from  the  boys 
themselves,  assists  in  familiarizing 
and  instilling  the  military  notion 
and  feeling ;  an  exact  obedience  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  constant  super- 
intendence on  the  other,  are  thus  at 
onee  enforced.  Such  is  Mettray  ;  an 
institution  which,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  has  exercised,  and  will 
continue  to  exercise,  over  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  similar  establish- 
ments through  theglobe,  an  influence 
80  powerful  and  dlfmsive  as  to  justify 
all  the  minuteness  with  which  we 
have  described  its  structure  and  ope- 
nation.  There  are  in  France  and 
Algeria  forty-one  institutions  of  this 
description,  but  the  results  are  far 
from  being  either  uniform  or  encou- 
raging. Of  these,  18  are  directed 
by  laymen,  15  by  ecclesiastics  or  re- 
ligious bodies,  and  8  under  a  mixed 
direction,  lay  and  clerical.  Three 
are  specially  devoted  to  Protestant 
children  ;  and,  of  these,  that  at  Stras- 
bourg is  the  most  interesting  and  the 
best  known. 

Immediately  after  Mettray,  in  point 
of  interest  and  importance,  though 
prior  to  it  in  point  of  origin,  comes 
the  universally  known  Kauhe  Haus, 
at  the  villa^of  Horn,  about  three 
miles  from  Hamburg,  and  founded, 
in  1833,  by  M.  Wichem,  for  the  re- 
ception and  training  of  poor  friend- 
less outcasts  of  the  adjacent  city.  It 
was  not  designed  for  those  who  had 
fallen  into  crime,  but  for  those 
whose  circumstances  and  associates 
were  likely  to  lead  them  into  it. 
The  benevolent  founder's  view  was 
this, — "  that  a  prison  school  will  only 
train  culprits ;  it  will  not  develop 
the  feelings  or  morals  :  that  can  alone 
be  done  by  placing  the  child,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  position  in  which 
the  heavenly  Father  would  have  him 
placed, — in  a  well-ordered  family, 
where  his  best  faculties  and  disposi- 
tion should  be  educed  and  expanded  ; 
an  institution  which  shall  not  send 
forth  branded  convicts,  (lost  to  all 
self-respect),  but  moral  patients  re- 
stored to  health,  who  henceforth 
should  mingle  unmarked  with  those 
around  them."  The  usual  designation, 


"  House  of  Rescue,"  was  dropped, 
and  the  new  institution  took  its  name 
from  that  belonging  to  the  old,  rough, 
thatched  cottage  first  inhabited, 
Rauhe  Haus.  **  Let  the  child  feej," 
says  M.  Wichem,  "  that  when  his 
foot  passes  over  the  threshold  of  his 
new  abode,  his  conduct  is  changed  ! 
He  begins  a  new  life.  His  past  mis- 
behaviour is  forgiven  and  forgotten." 
The  number  of  inmates  at  the  com- 
mencement was  only  four  or  five, 
whom  M.  Wichem  had  induced  by 
gentle  remonstrance  and  calm  rea- 
soning, suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
poor  children,  to  come  into  their 
new  dwelling  ;  being  determined 

By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
And  make  persoaBion  do  the  work  of  fear : 

and  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
with  answerable  success.  With  the 
aid  of  his  young  converts,  he  soon 
brought  their  humble  tenement  into 
a  habitable  condition  ;  and  when  all 
was  ready,  he  inaugurated  his  under- 
taking with  a  simple  but  most  im- 
pressive religious  solemnity,  which 
those  who  were  present  could  not 
easily  have  forgotten ;  and  "  we  con- 
secrated our  establishment,"  says  he, 


u 


on ,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 

bright  sunshine,  that  only  God's  own 
love  could  shine  more  brightly."  The 
whole  proceeding  was  eminently 
affecting.  The  following  prayer, 
offered  up  on  this  occasion,  as  it  came 
from  the  speaker's  heart,  will  surely 
find  its  way  to  tliat  of  the  reader  : — 
**  Deign,  O  thou  God  of  mercy,  to 
enter  this  lowly  dwelling  as  its  guar- 
dian and  defence  ;  dwell  therein,  as 
its  Lord  and  owner ; — supply  us 
therein  with  bodily  and  spiritual 
food  ; — awaken  therein  the  longing 
for  that  far  better  and  eternal  abode 
of  peace,  which  thou  in  yonder  man- 
sions hast  prepared  for  them  that 
love  thy  appearing,  and  patiently 
look  for  thy  salvation."  There  are  no 
bars,  bolts,  or  boundary  wall  ;  **  the 
strongest  and  most  unscaleable  wall,'* 
says  the  founder,  "  is,  we  find,  to 
hjive  no  wall  at  all."  We  have  not 
space  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
management  of  this  most  interesting 
establishment ;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
as  a  Reformatory,  its  success  has  been 
as  signal  as  that  of  Mettray,  while 
the  leading  principle  on  which  it  is 
conducted— the  family  f eeling-^i^  tho 
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same.  The  amount  of  compulsion 
exercified  is  slight,  and  rarely  needed. 
Kindness,  vigilance,  the  effect  of 
example,  and,  above  all,  the  moral 
influences,  wholly  new  to  the  wretched 
children  sent  thither,  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  rarely 
fail  to  work  the  desired  effects.  The 
boys  are  all  taught  some  branch  of 
industry ;  and,  as  fast  as  they  shew 
themselves  qualified  and  deserving, 
are  placed  out  in  various  honest 
callings.  The  whole  number  la 
grouped  into  families  of  twelve,  over 
each  of  which  superintendents  are 
appointed. 

In  Belgium  there  are  two  refor- 
matory schools  one  at  Ruysselede, 
modelled  upon  that  at  Mettray,  and 
superintended  by  the  well-known 
reformer  of  prisons,  M.  Ducpctiaux  ; 
and  the  other  at  Beemem,  exclusively 
for  girls,  and  conducted  by  Sisters  of 
Charity.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, tnat  only  about  one  half  of  the 
inmates  are  of  the  criminal  class  ;  the 
rest  are  pauper  children  sent  by  the 
parishes,  or  by  benevolent  societies  : 
a  fact  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  contrasting  results.  For 
example,  when  Mr.  Robert  Hall, 
Itecorder  of  Doncaster,  visited,  in 
1854,  the  establishment  of  Petit 
Bourg,  near  Corbeil,  in  France,  for 
the  treatment  of  precisely  the  same 
class  of  offenders  with  that  received  at 
Mettray,  he  applied  his  usual  test, — 
the  searching  question,  "Do you  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  the  affections  of  your 
young  peopled*  The  answer  was, 
^^  Never  P^  The  children  were  de- 
scribed as  being  at  once  selfish  and 
ungrateful ;  sometimes  well-behaved 
out  of  policy,  but  never  evincing  the 
slightest  kindly  feeling  for  the  most 
sedulous  care.  At  Kuysselede  he 
asked  the  same  question.  "Yes," 
was  the  reply ;  "we  should  do  little 
good  if  we  did  not  gjiin  the  hearts  of 
the  great  majority, — almost  of  all 
those  who  remain  any  length  of  time 
with  us  ;  but  the  parishes  remove 
some  of  them  before  any  good  can  be 
hopod  for."  We  pray  our  readei's  to 
mark  that ;  we  shall  have  to  recur  to  it 
by-aud-by.  At  Mettray  the  children 
say  their  prayers  aloud  ;  at  Ruys- 
selede all  pray  in  silence.  "  How  do 
you  luiow  that  your  children  pray  at 
alii"  asks  a  superintendent  of  the 
former  establishment  of  the  director 
of  the  latter.    "  How  do  you  know," 


retorts  the  director,  '^  whether  yours 
pray  with  the  heart  ?  For  if  they 
don't,  they  had  better  not  pray  at 
all."  This  is  a  very  pretty  contro- 
versy as  it  stands;  we  leave  the 
rival  litigants  to  decide  it  at  their 
leisure. 

In  contrasting  the  Belgic  system 
with  that  of  France,  or,  indeed,  with 
that  of  any  other  State,  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  reformatory 
schools  of  that  kingdom  have  been 
instituted  by  virtue  of  a  law  which 
applies  to  the  whole  nation,  and  ad- 
mits to  a  participation  in  its  benefits 
every  mendicant,  vagrant,  pauper,  or 
morally  neglected  child  found  in 
certain  defined  circumstances.  The 
design  is  not  merely  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  some  children  only,  of  a 
given  class  or  locality,  but  to  com- 
pass the  reformation  of  the  whole  of 
the  youthful  population  heretofore 
condemned,  by  tne  extreme  misery, 
the  vices,  the  negligence,  or  the 
thriftlessness  of  their  parents,  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost  m  the  depots 
of  mendicity  and  the  prisons.  In 
short,  it  is  boldly  attempted  to  extin- 
guish pauperism  in  Belgium,  by  ^e 
education  and  apprenticeship  of  all 
its  mendicant,  vagrant,  and  pauper 
children ;  and  in  the  course  of  tms 
endeavour  the  highest  refinements  of 
discipline  and  economy  have  been 
brought  into  practical  use. 

There  is  at  Kopf,  near  Berlin,  a 
reformatory  establishment,  and  ano- 
ther at  Dusselthal  Abbey,  near 
Dusseldorf,  founded,  in  1816.  by 
Count  Von  der  Recke.  Switzerland, 
too,  as  is  well  known,  boasts  of  her 
reform  schools  at  Neuhof  and 
Hofwyl,  besides  that  at  Bachtelen, 
near  Berne,  and  the  renowned  nor- 
mal school  of  Ej-eutlin^en,  near 
Constance,  founded  by  Werhli,  the 
disciple  and  follower  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Fellenberff.  Nor  have  the  United 
States  been  Behind  Europe  in  this 
useful  and  benevolent  career.  The 
earliest  Reformatory  was  established 
in  New  York  in  1824  ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1826 ;  in  1835  an  excellent  one  was 
founded  ;  and  it  reports  the  most  en- 
couraging results.  There  are  others 
of  more  recent  date  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland.  Tlie  latest  we  have 
heard  of  is  the  Baltimore  House  of 
Refuge,  established  in  1852.  These 
reckon  their  >  '  7  thoii^andt ; 
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and  of  them,  three-fourths  are  said 
to  be  reformed.  Finally,  in  1848, 
a  deputation  was  despatched  by  the 
Grovemor  General  of  Canada,  to  in- 
quire and  report  concerning  the 
Beformatories  m  the  United  States ; 
and  they  recommended  the  erection 
of  one  or  two  houses  of  refuge  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal,  or  at  Toronto  or 
Hamilton. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done 
in  these  kingdoms  for  the  treatment 
of  that  large  and  daily  increasing 
class, — our  juvenile  delinquents.  In 
1788  the  earliest  step  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  by  several 
earnest  and  enlightened  men,  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
great  number  of  depraved  and  va- 
grant children  inf  estmg  London  and 
its  vicinity,  living,  and  trained  to 
live,  by  mendicancy  and  theft.  Thus 
originated  the  Philanthropic  Society. 
It  18  worthy  of  notice,  that  not  only 
did  the  Separate  System  of  confine- 
ment for  adults,  now  so  generally 
adopted,  commence  in  England,  but 
also  the  subsidiary  plan  of  providing 
reformatory  schools  for  the  reception 
of  our  youthful  criminals  had  its 
beginning  there.  No  earlier  example 
is  upon  record  of  the  latter  class  of 
estaolishments  than  the  school  of  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  which  may 
justly  be  re^irded  as  the  parent  and 
model  of  all  subsequent  institutions 
of  that  sort.  "  A  single  child,"  says 
one  of  the  earliest  Reports,  "  was  first 
put  to  nurse,  to  which  several  more 
were  soon  added  ;  when  the  number 
amounted  to  twelve,  a  small 
house,  at  ;£10  per  annum,  was 
hired,  in  a  situation  where  more 
could  easily  be  obtained,  as 
they  might  be  wanted.  A  second 
house  was  soon  hired,  and  presently 
a  third  and  foiu*th  ;  a  small  spot  of 
garden  ground  was  also  taken,  in 
which  the  boys  should  assist  the  gar- 
dener in  their  leisure  hours.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  the  school 
contained  about  fifty  children  of  both 
sexes,  divided  into  distinct  families  ; 
each  managed  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  footing  of  a  home,  and  each  in- 
structed in  some  branch  of  industry 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  after 
life."  This  was  the  very  system  that 
was  subsequently  adopted  at  Met- 
tray ;  but,  unhappily,  owing  to  a 
great  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
uimateB;  the  desire  of  a  less  costly 


management,  and  the  difiiculty  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  staff  of  pro- 
perly qualified  superintendents,  to 
train  the  children  on  the  footing  of 
small  separate  families,  the  domestic 
principle  was  broken  in  upon,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  concentrate  the  school, 
and  to  associate  the  boys  and  girls 
together  respectively,  in  greater 
numbers.  Tne  school  was  then 
removed  to  St.  Greorge*s  Fields,  in  the 
Borough  of  South  wark.  Here,  among 
other  measures  of  internal  manage- 
ment, those  boys  who  were  of  a  cri- 
minal character  were  separated  from 
those  who  had  been  received  on  the 
ground  of  destitution,  or  thrown  help- 
less and  friendless  on  the  world  by 
their  parents*  misconduct.  On  this 
footing  the  society  continued  its  oper- 
ations till  1845,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  discontinue  the  girls*  school  alto- 
gether, and  to  limit  the  agency  of  the 
charity  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
"  Beformation  of  Penitent  and  Des- 
titute Offenders  ;"  and  to  retain  these 
only  so  long  as  seemed  necessary  for 
their  improvement ;  apprenticing 
them  out,  or  enabling  them  to  emi- 
grate after  two  or  three  years*  proba- 
tion, instead  of  keeping  them  in  the 
establishment  (as  had  previously  been 
usual)  till  near  the  age  of  manhood. 
And  now  Mettray,  which  up  to  this 
time  might  be  regarded  as  the  fol- 
lower of  the  Phibmthropic  Society, 
took,  in  its  turn,  the  lead,  and  set  to  the 
latter  the  example  which  it  has  up  to 
this  time  very  closely  followed.  It 
was  determined  to  remove  the  Phi- 
lanthropic from  London  altogether, 
and  trausfoim  its  manufactor}'  into  a 
farm,  where,  ti*ained  in  the  more 
healthful  and  active  operation  of  agri- 
cultural life,  the  boys  would  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  emigi*ation ;  and, 
lastly,  to  return  to  the  society's  ori- 
ginal system,  of  distributing  the  bovs 
into  separate  families  or  households, 
where  more  individual  superintend- 
ence, and  more  kindly  domestic  in- 
fluence, might  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  mechanical  and  formal  dis- 
cipline. Accordingly,  in  January, 
1849,  the  committee  obtained  an  eli- 
gible farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Redhill  and  Reigate  Station,  on 
the  Brighton  and  South  Eastern  Rail- 
ways. Here  then  commenced  the 
important  experiment,  for  the  result 
of   whi<;h   the   United  Kingdom  is 
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watching  with  the  most  earnest  anx- 
iety,  viz  : — "  How  far  the  discipline 
and  out-door  occupations  of  a  country 
school,  conducted  on  the  footing  of 
an  agricultural  colony,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  reformation 
and  industrial  training  of  such  youths 
as  such  an  institution  seeks  to  rescue/' 
The  impulse  is  almost  irresistible  by 
which  one  feels  impelled  to  place 
Mettray  and  Redhill  side  by  side,  to 
compare  them,  to  contrast  them,  to 
mark  the  peculiar  features  that  dis- 
tinguish them,  to  watch  the  effects 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  by  which 
each  is  benefited,  or  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  with  which  each  has  to 
contend.  One  great  disadvantage 
attaches  to  Redhill — the  majority  of 
the  elder  boys  are  strictly  volunteers, 
admitted  at  their  own  application,  on 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
whom,  therefore,  the  society  has  no 
legal  power  to  detain,  or  to  compel  to 
return  if  they  choose  to  abscond. 
From  the  opening  of  the  institution 
in  April,  1849,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
last  report,  February,  1856,  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  boys  had 
been  admitted.  Of  the  number,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  admitted  in 
1855,  seventy-six  had  lost  one  parent, 
twenty-five  both,  one  hundred  and 
four  had  not  been  regularly  at  school, 
fifty-three  had  been  exposed  to  the 
evils  of  a  vicious  home  and  bad  paren- 
tal example ;  twenty-eight  had  been 
once  before  in  prison;  eighteen,  twice; 
and  sixty-eight,  tHrice  and  upwards. 
It  is  plain  that  from  such  a  class  as 
this  tne  ranks  of  adults  in  crime  must 
be  plentifully  recruited.  But  there  is  a 
question  to  which  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  seek  for  the  true  answer — 
what  are  the  causes  that  chiefly  en- 
gender this  loathsome  and  revolting 
mass  of  premature  depravity?  To 
this  inquiry  we  have  obtained  one 
uniform  reply  —  parental  neglect. 
Either  the  parents  are  unable  to 
superintend  the  child's  early  years — 
to  educate,  control,  and  employ  him ; 
or  they  set  a  bad  example,  which  the 
child  but  too  readily  follows  ;  or  give 
evil  counsel,  which  he  but  too  readily 
obeys.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  child 
to  be  the  offspring  of  sober  and  in- 
dustrious parents,  who  send  him  to 
school,  but  whose  occupations  take 
them  from  home,  what  is  to  become 
of  him  when  school  hours  are  over  7 
If  he  goes  home,  he  finda  no  pigrent 


there.  If  he  goes  into  the  street^  he 
meets  there  with  assodates  who 
tempt,  corrupt,  and  ensnare  him.  It 
is  not  a  mere  peradventure,  that  the 
child  may  fall  ;  it  is  a  mond  cer- 
tainty that  he  will.  No  youth  could 
pass  unscathed  through  such  a  fearful 
ordeal  as  this.  The  best  thing  we 
can  wish  for  the  poor,  neglected  litUe 
creature  is,  that,  if  he  is  doomed  to 
fall,  he  may  fall  soon,  and  be  broaffhty 
while  his  disposition  is  more  p&nt 
and  ductile  than  it  ever  will  be  at  any 
future  stage  of  his  life,  under  the  be- 
neficent iimuence  of  a  well  ordered  in- 
stitution, in  which  he  may  be  instructed 
in  those  duties  and  those  doctrines 
which  it  can  never  be  too  soon  to  teach 
him.  Whether  such  an  establishment 
as  that  at  Redhill  be  suited  to  his 
case,  is  a  question  which  we  will  con- 
sider presently.  We  a^e  with  the 
able  and  zealous  chaplain  of  that  in* 
stitution  in  his  opinion,  that  ''  re/oT' 
mation,  except  in  rare  and  exceptional 
cases,  ought  to  be  a  word  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  children  of  fourteen  or 
twelve,  oras  many  are,  even  of  ten  years 
of  age.  It  at  once  proclaims  that  obvi- 
ous duties  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
simplest  responsibilities  forgotten, 
when  minds  and  hearts  so  young  are 
found  so  early  tainted  and  deformed. 
Did  we  take  more  pains  to  fork 
them  rightly  from  the  first,  there 
would  be  but  a  few,  at  least  at  such 
a  tender  age,  to  be  reformed,^  True, 
but  not  new.  It  is  tne  old  stoiyover 
again ;  at  least  it  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Solomon  ;  for  he,  too,  had  a 
notion,  that  there  was  some  hope  in 
the  early  training  of  a  child  in  the 
way  he  snould  go.  We  seem,  however, 
to  be  disinclined  to  take  him  at  his 
word,  till  we  have  made  the  experi- 
ment for  ourselves ;  like  the  canny 
Scotchman  :  "  Honesty,  my  friend,  is 
the  best  policy  :  and  I  ought  to  know, 
for  Fve  tried  oaitk." 

The  last  Report  of  Redhill  states, 
"Our  discharges  for  the  year  1856 
have  amounted  to  108.  Of  these  18 
deserted,  or  were  discharged  after 
fair  probation,  as  calculated  to  do 
more  injury  to  their  schoolmates  than 
benefit  to  themselves  by  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  them.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 90,65  emigrated — 46  to  Australia, 
and  19  to  America.  So  far  as  we 
have  heard  of  these,  the  large  majority 
are  likely  to  do  well."  But  we  are 
entitled  to  ask,  of  how  many  of  thg^e 
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emigrants  have  you  had  tidings? 
Ana  from  whom  nave  you  heard  of 
the  well-doing  of  those  you  refer  to, — 
from  themselves,  or  from  trustworthy 
witnesses  ?  We  hold  it  to  be  of  the 
last  importance  that  a  constant,  watch- 
ful, and  even  anxious  guardianship 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exercised 
over  the  discharged  bovs ;  and  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  school- 
ing they  should  be  made  to  bear  this 
truth  in  mind.  This  would  exercise 
&  most  salutary  influence  over  them 
during  the  period  of  their  detention, 
and  save  the  time,  trouble,  and  cost 
that  are  expended  upon  them.  But 
to  fling  them  back  into  the  world 
without  a  care  for  their  future  welfare 
would  be  "  to  throw  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet,** — "post  omnia  perdere 
naulum.** 

The  total  number  of  boys  at  Red- 
hill  is  broken  up,  as  at  Mettray, 
and  as  at  the  Philanthropic  at  its 
original  constitution,  into  separat-e 
Qchools,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
six,  each  under  a  master  appropriated 
to  itself,  and  complete  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements and  accommodations. 
The  different  masters  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  responsible  only 
to  the  chief  manager,  who  is  also  the 
chaplain.  In  each  school  there  is 
put  up  monthly  a  (Jood  Conduct  List, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of  such 
of  the  boys  as  have  passed  through 
the  preceding  month  without  any 
oompaint  against  them  for  negligence 
or  misbehaviour.  Tlie  boys  who 
keep  their  names  on  this  list  for  three 
consecutive  months  receive  a  small 
prize  chosen  by  themselves.  The 
plan  appears  to  work  well.  Half- 
yearly  examinations  iu  general  and 
religious  knowledge  are  hencefoi-th 
to  tike  place. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1855  well 
observes,  "  The  thing  to  be  done  in 
this  institution  is,  to  change  a  lad 
who,  unreformed,  is  a  continual  an- 
noyance and  expense  to  the  commu- 
nity, into  one  who  shall  not  only  be 
harmless  but  useful,  and,  in  his 
honest  industry  and  labour,  profitable 
— a  producer,  instead  of  a  mere 
spoiler,  waster,  and  consumer  of  the 
fruits  of  others'  toil.  If  this  be  eff'ec- 
tually  done,  no  ordinary  rate  of  cost 
is  really  expensive,  for  he  steals  and 
eonsumesin  his  crimes  and  his  punish- 
ment ten  times  more  than  (jin  be 
spent  in  his  reformation.    Exp<n«e  is 


in  such  a  case  economy.    The  waste 
is,   failure  in  the  reformatory  pro- 


»» 


cess. 

As  compared  with  Mettray,  Red- 
hill  labours  under  certain  disadvan- 
tages :  it  has  not  the  military  organ- 
ization and  discipline  which  are  found 
to  be  so  efficacious  in  the  former  : 
it  has  no  legal  power  to  detain  the 
greater  number  of  its  inmates,  or  to 
enforce  their  return  if  they  should 
choose  to  abscond.  But  the  difficulties 
of  its  task  it  seeks  to  overcome  by 
employing  religious  influence,  per- 
sonal kindness,  exact  justice,  and 
constant  employment,  accompanied 
by  small  rewards  in  the  nature  of 
wages. 

The  last  Report  states  that  out  of 
636  who  have  left  the  school  since  it 
was  opened  in  1849,  540  had  stayed 
in  it  willingly,  and  gone  out  to  honest 
employment  in  the  colonies  or  in 
England ;  and  that  it  may  fairly  be 
asserted  of  70  per  cent,  of  these,  that 
they  have  been  conducting  themselves 
well. 

Similar  institutions  have  been  es. 
tablished  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
in  Warwickshire  (recently  given  up 
for  want  of  fimds),  at  Durham,  at 
Kingswood  near  Bristol,  at  Saltley 
near  Birmingham,  at  Hard  wick  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  at  Brighton, 
at  Westminster,  and  at  Parkhurst 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight — a  government 
institution,  in  which  ike  prisoners 
work  in  association  / 

When  it  is  alleged,  as  ^n  objection 
to  national  establishments  for  the 
maintenance  and  training,  as  well  as 
for  the  punishment,  of  young  offend- 
ers, that  this  is  holding  out  a  pre- 
mium to  crime,  and  giving  to  the  off- 
spring of  negligent,  dishonest,  and 
profligate  parents  an  education  and 
nurture  that  the  hardworking,  up- 
right labourer  or  artisan  is  unable, 
with  all  his  self-denial,  to  provide  for 
his  children,  it  is  sufficient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  objection  is  ground- 
less. First,  because  we  do  not  give 
to  the  criminal  child  such  an  educa- 
tion as  he  ought  to  receive  at  home  ; 
and  we  could  not  do  this,  if  we  would. 
Parental  nurture  and  discipline  are 
God's  own  ordinance  ;  and  when  they 
are  neglected,  nothing  that  the  most 
enlightened  and  earnest  philanthropy 
can  substitute  for  them  can  bean  equi- 
valent. Secondly,  neither  the  young 
delini^uent  himself;  nor  his  negligent 
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parents  or  guardians  have  any  taste 
for  such  institutions  :  not  the  young 
urchin  himself,  for  he  there  finds  his 
freedom  restrained,  his  inclinations 
curbed,  and  the  whole  system  in  an- 
tagonism to  his  settled  habits :  not 
the  parents,  for  they  are  made  to 
smart  for  the  misconduct  of  the  child, 
by  being  compelled  to  defray  the  cost 
of  his  maintenance.  When  the  ob- 
jector can  bring  forward  an  instance 
of  a  young  scoundrel  who  liaa  been 
decoyed  from  a  penny  theatre  by  the 
superior  attractions  of  a  properly  regu- 
lated Reformatory  School,  or  of  a 
worthless  parent  who  is  desirous  of 
being  mulcteil  in  the  cost  of  his 
stripling's  maintenance  there,  or  of  an 
honest  kboiu'er  who  is  willing  to  have 
his  virtuous  child  made  the  enforced 
associate  of  young  thieves  who  bear 
the  ineffaceable  brand  of  criminality 
upon  their  brow,  we  shall  then  deem 
the  objection  a  just  one. 

But  we  have  an  objection  to  Re- 
formatory Schools,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, which  we  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  answer.  We  object  to 
them  on  this  groimd,  that  in  under- 
taking, as  they  do,  the  penal  treat- 
ment of  young  culprits,  they  as- 
sume a  function  that  pertains  ex- 
clusively and  inalienably  to  the 
State.  We  hold  that,  among  the 
duties  incumbent  by  an  express  di- 
vine ordinance  upon  the  Executive, 
one  is — the  punishment  of  its  crimi- 
nal members ;  and  that  duty  it  de- 
legates to  other  hands  at  its  peril  ! 
Its  responsibility  in  this  case  cannot 
be  shifted,  cannot  be  shared.  The 
treatment  of  all  delinquents,  whether 
adult  or  juvenile,  belongs  solely  to  it. 
They  fall  by  law  into  the  hands  of 
the  law  ;  and  revelation,  reason,  uni- 
versal usage,  conspire  in  testifying 
that  by  the  law  they  should  be  dealt 
with.  No  amount  of  accountability, 
or  of  sound  judgment,  or  of  unim- 
peacha1)le  philanthropy,  cjin  entitle 
an  association  of  private  individuals 
to  take  upon  itself  an  obligation 
which  no  human  power  c*4in  transfer 
to  it ;  or  to  absolve  the  Government 
from  an  obligation  which  is  tied  to  it 
by  a  bond  which  cannot  be  sundered. 
Tiie  moment  a  criminal,  no  matter 
how  venial  his  offence  may  be,  passes 


from  the  grasp  of  the  law  into  that 
of  a  private  society,  he  passes  into 
hands  that  are  unauthorized  to  detain 
and  impotent  to  punish  him. 

But  it  is  said  in  reply  to  this  : — 
''  You  cannot  send  a  mere  child  to 
gaol ;  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  him." 
Then  we  answer — Let  it  be  made  fit. 
Let  suitable  accommodation,  suitable 
education,  suitable  employment,  suit- 
able exercise,  be  provided  in  every 
gaol  in  this  kingdom  for  such  in- 
mates ;  and  let  us  incur,  without  a 
murmur,  any  amount  of  cost  and 
trouble  for  the  due  treatment  of  such, 
rather  than  subvert  the  first  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  justice,  by  deliver- 
ing them  over  to  hands  that  have  no 
right  to  their  custody.  It  is  alleged 
tlukt,  by  the  self-aenying,  sympa- 
thizing, truly  Christian«niindea  per- 
sons who  establish  and  manage  those 
"  reformatories,"  good  is  done.  Yes, 
but  evil  is  done  too.  And  we  are 
bold  to  say  that  the  good  they  do  can 
be  done  as  effectiuSy,  without  any 
admixture  of  evil,  in  a  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  managed  gaol. 
We  hold  in  as  high  estimation  as 
any  one  can  the  priceless  value 
of  individual  benevolence ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  kindly  and  parental 
influence  which  has  been  brought  to 
operate  upon  the  friendless  objects  of 
reformatory  schools,  may  be  much 
more  effectually  exercised  by  ^d 
than  by  unpaid  agency.  "  It  is  a 
mistake  to  accredit  effective  philan- 
tliropy  solely  to  voluntary  effort,  and 
to  deny  it  to  those  who  apply  their 
hearts  and  devote  their  time  and  ta- 
lent to  the  work,  simply  because  they 
live  by  their  labour,  and  make  it 
their  vocation.  A  labour  of  love  is 
not  necessarily  unpaid,  or  beneficially 
uncontrolled."* 

"  But,"  say  the  advocates  of  *  Re- 
formatory Schools,'  "a  gaol  is  not 
only  unfat  for  young  children,  but 
they  are  unfit  for  it.  They  are  irre- 
sponsible beings ;  and  therefore  it  is 
at  once  unfeeling  and  irrational  to 
subject  them  to  a  discipline  which  is 
utterly  unadapted  to  their  capacity." 
This  is  beg^ng  the  question — nay,  it 
is  worse ; — it  is  a  direct  arraignment  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  ; — it  is  no  less 
than  an  impeachment  of  His  skill  lu 


*  On  Javenile  Crime,  as  it  affocts  Commerce,  «ud  the  best  means  of  repressing  it    By 
Jelinger  S/moas,  Esq.     1855. 
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the  construction  of  that  wondrous 
fabric,  a  human  creature,  implying 
that  against  its  innate  and  early  ten- 
dency to  act  wrong  he  has  not  provi- 
ded a  needful  check ;  and  that  the 
masterpiece  of  his  handiwork  is  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  even  by  the 
production  of  the  human  artificer. 
Examine  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  : 
see  there  the  contrivance  by  which 
the  greater  recoiling  power  of  the 
spring  at  its  utmost  tension,  is  com- 
pensated by  a  simple  contrivance 
which  renders  equable  the  motion  of 
the  whole  machine.  And  will  any 
one  tell  us  that  a  child  is  less  skil- 
fully formed  than  a  chronometer ! 
No, — as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  do 
what  is  wrong  he  is  able  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  inward  monitor  rebuking 
him  for  the  deed.  There  is  no  appre- 
ciable interval  between  the  commit- 
tal of  the  act  and  the  warning  of  the 
the  avenger  :  conscience  applies  her 
scourge  to  the  transgressor  as  the 
thimder  pursues  the  flash.  If  those 
who  maintain  that  a  very  young  lad 
can  have  no  adequate  notion  of  pro- 
perty will  only  take  from  him  his 
playthings — his  ball  or  his  marbles — 
perhaps  they  will  see  reason  to  think 
differently.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
child  of  seven,  aye,  or  five  years  of 
age,  has  as  just  a  notion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  meum  and  tuum  as  any  stu- 
dent of  Grotius  or  Puffendorf.  For 
surely,  if  he  can  feel  an  instinctive 
sense  of  injustice  at  the  invasion  of 
his  own  rights,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  have  some  notion  of  his  dvty 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  others. 
"  From  a  child  ♦  thou  hast  known  the 
Scriptures."  So  says  St.  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy. But  Timothy  must  have  then 
known  his  Bible  to  little  purpose,  if  he 
did  not  understand  the  eighth  com- 
mandment. Those  who  stickle  so  stout- 
ly for  the  irresponsibility  of  young  pil- 
ferers must  excuse  us  if  we  believe 
an  Apostle  rather  than  them. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  whining  and 
whimpering  when  a  young  culprit  is 
brougnt  before  us,  and  asking  with  a 
rueful  look  of  perplexity,  "What  shall 
we  do  with  such  a  mere  child  as 
this  ?"  let  us  rejoice  with  exceeding 
joy  that  he  has  fallen  into  our  hands 
at  so  tender  an  age,  before  his  heart 
is  rendered  more  coiTupt  by  the  force 


of  evil  example,  and  his  conscience 
more  seared  by  further  training  in 
the  path  of  vice.  Let  us  regard  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  be  embraced 
with  thankfulness,  of  rescuing  from 
after-ruin  a  poor  neglected  outcast, 
and  of  timely  arresting  a  career 
which,  unchecked,  must  end  either 
at  the  gibbet  or  the  antipodes.  Bear 
in  mind  the  exceeding  Ivhridty  of 
crime,  and  that  the  trivial  theft  is 
father  to  the  felony.  Lose  not  a  mo- 
ment ;  eradicate  evil  habits,  instil 
good  principles, — which  are  nothing 
else  than  reasons  for  being  good  ;  urge 
moral,  religious.  Christian  motives  ; 
and  do  all  this  with  the  potency,  we 
may  say  with  the  omnipotence  of 
Christian  love  ;  and  your  task  will  be 
as  facile  as  your  success  will  be  sure. 
Fear  not,  if  you  begin  well,  that  you 
will  ever  fail  for  want  of  fit  agents  to 
carry  on  thegood  work :  not  mere  hire- 
lings, who,  having  no  capacity  for  any 
other  occupation,  think  themselves  well 
qualified  for  the  very  highest  occupa- 
tion of  all — the  educing  and  fostering 
of  those  "high,  capacious  powers  that 
lie  folded  up  in  man,"  the  implant- 
ing of  religious  principles,  the  commu- 
nication of  religious  truths,  the  for- 
mation of  religious  habits,  the  culti- 
vation of  religious  affections,  and  the 
setting  of  religious  examples.  Only 
throw  open  a  field  for  such  labourers, 
and  they  will  eagerly  proffer  their 
priceless  services ;  services  that  gold 
cannot  purchase,  any  more  than  it  can 
recompense  them.  This  encouraging 
prospect  lies  before  us.  As  for  France, 
we  are  persuaded  that  she  will  look  in 
vain  for  another  Mettray,  or  another 
De  Metz.  We  have  seen  in  Recorder 
Hall's  account  of  Petit  Bourg,  that  the 
system  has  signally  failed  there.  We 
are  prepared,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  to  find  other  failures  else- 
where in  that  kingdom.  M.  De  Metz 
possesses  peculiar  aptitudes,  which  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  not  to 
be  transmitted.  We  require  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  not  only  an  agent 
that  Hhall  be  fit,  but  an  establish- 
ment that  shall  be  lasting.  Founders 
must  die :  institutions  should  be  im- 
mortal. 

Even  apart  from  every  other  consi- 
deration than  their  intellectual  nur- 
ture, these  poor  uncared-for  children 
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excite  au  interebt  that  attai-hes  nlmost 
excluBively  to  their  class.  All  accounts 
coincide  in  representing  thtm  an  being 
endowed  with  minds  peculiarly  alert 
and  quick  of  compi'enension,  as  if 
their  intellects  were  pretematurally 
sharjiened  by  the  very  necessities  of 
their  condition.  This  fact  is  but  an 
illustration  of  au  old  anecdote,  which, 
however  familiar  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, may  be  new  to  most  of  them ;  it 
appears  to  be  even  more  novel  to  some 
who  have  heard  it  before  than  to 
others,  so  true  is  the  aphorism  that 
"  nothing  is  so  new  as  what  we  have 
forgotten/'  A  learned  foreigner,  on  a 
visit  to  London,  after  his  friend  had 
shewn  him  all  the  notabilities  of  that 
vast  city,  inquired  whether  they  had 
any  building  there  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  prime 
intellect  of  the  nation.  "  Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  **  come  and  I  will  shew 
it  to  you  ;''  and  then,  taking  him  op- 
]x;Hito  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and 
{xiinting  to  that  gloomy  stnicture,  he 
said,  "  There  be  our  wits  /"  But  those 
**  wits*'  had  undergone  a  long  and 
assiduous  training  liefore  thev  had 
duly  qualified  themselves  for  tue  pri- 
vilege which  a  paternal  government 
hiul  i)r(>vided  for  them, — free  com- 
mons and  free  (juarters,  with  -the 
advantage  of  further  improving 
tlioniHolves  in  the  dee|>er  mysteries  (St 
their  craft.  Tli(»y  had  begun  early — 
most  of  them  ;  ])i'actised  sedulously, 
and  pui*Hued  their  calling  skilfully. 
Will  any  one  tell  us  that  the  young 
urchin  who  steals  our  ]>ocket-handker- 
chief  has  evinced  less  dexterity  tliau 
the  weaver  who  made  it  ?  Will  it  be 
maintained  that  the  young  burglar 
who  has  picked  our  patent  lock  is  a 
more  bungling  craftsman  than  the  lock- 
smith who  constructed  it?  Yet  out  of 
such  material  arc  our  most  formidable 
felons  formed.  '^  It  is  only  his  fii*st 
offence,"  says  the  police  ofticer,  or  the 
magistrate.  Ouft/  his  first  offence  ! 
Only  the  first  step  beyond  the  eilge 
of    the     precipice ; — only    the   firsi 


plunge  into  the  water  on  thc  ^^ilg^  of 
the  cataract !  Why,  this  is  the  verj 
turning  pop^  ^^  ^^  P^^'  child's 
career.  The  momsnt  Justice  lay« 
hei'  hand  upon  the  culjMity  aodefy 
Instinctively  shrinks  from  all  eontact 
with  him.  An  unspotted  aame  is 
the  very  panoply  of  character ;  that 
once  lost,  the  enamel  is  sone  I  Tnie, 
the  poor  child  may,  in  the  eye  of  God 
and  in  the  belief  of  man,  have  re« 
pented  of  his  fault,  and  finnly  re- 
solved to  amend  it  True,  he  may  be 
willing  to  enter  upon  an  honest 
calling,  or  to  turn  to  any  occu? 
pation  he  can  obtain.  But  «rA« 
will  emploi/  him  f  And  this  brings 
us  to  a  point  to  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  draw  the  uotioe 
of  our  readers — ^the  wide  and  abun- 
dant field  of  labour  which  lies  open 
to  the  le^timate  activity  of  those 
excellent  individuals  who  are  bestir* 
ring  themselves  so  laudably  in  the 
cause  of  neglected  and  outcast  ehil- 
dren.  If  they  will  look  at  the  soil 
that  thus  invites  their  cultivation, 
they  will  find  that  though  the  domain 
of  the  Law  be  lamentably  wide,  that 
of  t^hilanthropy  is  wider  still.  We 
do  not  guage  the  depths  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  when  we  give  the 
number  of  our  convicts,  or  eyen  of 
committals.  There  is  a  vast  fer- 
menting mass  of  youthful  crime  that 
never  reaches  legal  detection  ;  a  vast 
mass  of  idleness  and  ignorance  just 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  crime, 
which  is  sure  to  fall  into  it  if  a  timely 
liaud  do  not  interpose  to  stay  its 
course,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  better 
channel,  and  direct  it  towards  a  pro- 
per end.  These  constitute  what  are 
called  the  Arabf  population  of  our 
alleys  and  larger  towns ;  and  in  the 
e<lucation  and  training  of  these,  the 
most  active  philanthropy  may  find 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its 
most  anient  and  untiring  energy, 
without  trenching  upon  an  office  to 
which  neither  the  ordinance  of  CUxi 
nor  the  law  of  man  has  called  it 


f  An  unfurtunato  tniKnomor,  closely  verging  upon  s  palpaUe  colecinn.  Tho  Arab,  with 
kit  roving  and  nomadic  habiU,  no  more  resembles  thoie  settled  teoonti  of  our  laaes  and 
tUojs,  tbao  a  butterfly  it  like  a  barnacle. 
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T  A  I  T  H  . 

BT  FBANCIS  PA^TII. 
I. 

The  name  of  faith  *s  a  holy  word, 

Though  moil  at  timai  abuse  it, 
And  faith  itself  's  a  conquering  sword 

When  earnestly  we  use  it. 
Believe  yourself  a  paltry  slave, 

And  frecKiom  falu  behiud  you  ; 
Believe  yourself  a  maOi  and  hnye-^ 

And  Bueb  the  lyorld  sbaU  ^^  yoo. 
For  faith's  a  aerv^  and  stay  el  st^l 

Tq  lofty  and  to  lowly^- 
A  heavenly  lamp  for  human  weal 

Where  numan  will  is  holy. 

II. 

Tis  faith  that  veils  the  darts  of  dM^, 

6i*  arms  us  for  his  tonrnay  ; 
Tis  faith  that  points  the  pamot's  path, 

Andfea8tehimonhii.|»nmey. 
Believe  you*re  cursed  with  cobweb-soul, 

And  every  breath  will  break  it — 
Believe  you've  miKht  to  make  the  gMl| 

And  here's  my  hand  you'll  make  it ; 
For  faith  a  mover  is  of  mounds^ 

A  raiser  of  the  lowly, 
A  trump  ci  soul-begetting  sounds. 

Where  ear  and  himi  are  holy. 

III. 

Then  take  ye  Faith,  nor  ever  tttiT 

Ye  err  by  such  assumptiatt. 
No  matter  how  the  taunt  ana  jeer 

May  name  the  nymph  PresumpiioiL 
And  grasp  her  firm  when  evils  lower — 

The  cUpner  ctaiq>ed,  the  warmer — 
For  faith  in  your  ri|^t  arm  is  more 

Than  countless  suits  of  armour. 
Oh  faith  's  a  shield  to  mighty  mea, 

A  love-light  to  the  lowly, 
And  if  a  nniter  now  and  theii. 

The  work,  at  timesi  Is  holy. 

IV. 

Then,  God  of  nations  1  sow  ead  seil, 

Eadi  cHy,  hilJ,  aad  hoikfw 
With  feotb— with  mote,  tiie  wiD  to  UHi^ 

And  all  iban  seeks  mnrt  follow  : 
For  bftd  eaeh  soal  but  bath  tmd  wiD, 

By  all  yon  sun's  adorning, 
Th^  tallest  mount  of  human  ill 

The  sea  should  have  ere  momii^. 
Oh  !  faith,  thou  might  in  muscles  dearth. 

Not  all  hell's  hosts  may  flout  thee  ; 
God  blesB  thee^  light  ci  hemraiaiid  earth— 

For  both  were  bUek  widuwt  theei 
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OUR  COLOURS  AND  CREEDS. 

A  80X0  rOR  8UXXSB. 

BT     FRANCIS     DAVIS. 
I. 

Brown  Summer 's  abroad,  and  is  shepherd-like  keeping 

Her  brightness  and  odour  by  mountain  and  vale, 
Where  sainted  young  Melody,  heavenward  leaping, 

Bolls,  gushing  and  gushing,  her  heart  on  the  gale. 
The  hills  of  our  Ulster — the  queenly,  the  olden — 

Like  passion-souled  poets  of  beauty — of  God 
Gleam  forthwith  their  flower-thoughts — emerald  and  golden 

Where  many  a  light-leaving  angel  hath  trod. 
Then  lovingly  miu^e  these  flowers,  my  brother— 

The  gold  of  the  Uly  and  green  of  our  land — 
For,  oh  !  while  they  aid  us  in  hating  each  other, 

Far  better  our  isle  were  a  desert  of  sand. 


II. 

Oh  !  say  not  ye  deem  that  the  God  of  Creation 

Had  love  in  his  heart,  when  he  lighted  this  world 
With  beauties  like  these,  if  the  soul  of  a  nation 

Must  groan  at  each  glimpse  of  their  glory  unfurled  ; 
Nor  say  you  believe  that  the  Child  of  me  manger. 

In  coming,  in  going,  in  aught,  was  divine. 
If  the  creed  which  you  hold  the  best  beacon  in  danger 

Must  lead  you  to  look  like  a  demon  on  mine  : 
If  heaven  be  love — if  religion  be  holy — 

If  God  be  a  Being  whom  man  should  obey. 
Oh  !  hate  not,  but  pity,  your  brother,  if  folly, 

Or  creed  and  conviction  have  led  him  astray. 


nr. 

Oh  !  if,  in  our  darkness,  we've  wantonly  h*Dgered 

To  pile  up  the  altar  where  Liberty  bleeds. 
Why — why  to  our  folly  cling  on,  gory-fingered, 

Till  crushed  through  the  earth  by  our  colours  and  creeds  ? 
Let's  hang  the  red  past,  like  a  beacon,  before  us. 

Not  lighting  up  passions  by  heaven  abhorred. 
But  melting  those  clouds  by  our  madness  hung  o'er  us, 

The  scoff  of  the  nations — ^the  curse  of  the  Lord  ! 
Ah,  heaven  !  no  more  may  those  ijassions  have  power 

To  wring  from  thy  teachings  the  scourge  ana  the  cham  ; 
No  more  o*er  the  tint  of  a  leai  or  a  flower 

May  bigotry  brandish  the  club  of  a  Cain  ! 
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THE        DAKRAQH 

CHAPTER  VU. 

riirr  lovf# 

You  ss\y  that  ttlie  is  chah^  to  jon. 
You  cnll  her  fickle  and  antrae : 
She  never  chan;;ed — she  but  obered 

A  feeling  which  her  mind  did  raaKler : 
She  ne'er  was  fickle — slie  but  strayed 
Like  careless  sheep  to  newer  pastarot 
She  nevi'r  then  was  fale^  to  you, 
Because  she  ne'er  was  true« 

Jlie  Young  Man*t  Dream, 


Iv  about  a  fortnight  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  my  cou- 
sin Gilbert  returned  from  his  tejour 
at  Castle  O'Skerrett ;  and  my  uncle, 
who  was  all  frankness  and  action, 
asked  him  at  once  what  he  had  been 
doing  on  the  Trasnagh  Sands,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Marellos  and  his 
daughter.  It  was  after  dinner,  and 
just  when  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
and  the  good  old  General  had  esconcea 
himself  in  the  black  chair,  that  he 
put  this  question ;  and  I  do  think 
nad  he  fired  a  pistol  at  my  cousin's 
head,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
thunderstruck.  He  bocame  deadly 
pale,  nay,  yellow  and  liWd  for  a  mo- 
ment, tnen  ma^^tonng  his  emotion 
with  a  strong  eflTort,  he  answered  in 
a  slow,  constrained  voice,  the  colour 
coming  back  to  his  face  in  a  rush  of 
blood  with  the  effort  of  each  word, 
**  that  he  employed  Marellos  as  a 
clerk  to  draw  leases  —  that  his 
mare  had  gone  dead  lame  a  mile  be- 
yond Ballytrasnagh  the  day  after  he 
had  left  the  Darragh,  and  that  he 
had  returned  to  the  iiotel  in  that  vil- 
lage, and  had  gone  out  next  morning 
to  the  sea  beach  to  seek  for  agates 
with  Marellos,  whose  daughter  wished 
to  witness  the  surf  breaking  on  the 
fihoi*e,  &c.,  &c.**  In  fact,  he  explained 
any  little  mystery  in  the  transaction 
80  mmply,  and  so  much  to  our  satis- 
faction, that  whatever  suspicion  had 
been  created  by  his  singular  agitation 
when  commencing  his  explanation, 
was  effectually  dissipated  by  the  can- 
dour which  appeared  in  its  conclusion. 
And  I  am  sure  my  uncle  never  thought 
more  of  the  matter  :  nor  did  I,  till 
the  explosion  of  after  events  laid 
it  bare  to  the  reasonings  of  my  me- 
«ioi7* 

Our    two    ladies    seeme^l    much 
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pleased  at  Mr.  Kildoon*s  reinstate- 
ment in  our  household  ;  for,  living 
as  he  did  occasionally  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  county,  he  had  a  facul- 
ty of  small  talk,  and  a  budget  of  Lil- 
liputian histories,  conaihiin^  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  our  neighbours 
in  the  Wild  West,— - 

The  Brownes,  the  Bodkins,  and  tb«  Frenches  ^ 
Squire  Blake  and  Captain  Kirwan  : 

My  Lord  Clancarty  and  all  the  Trenches ; 
And— Mrs,  Genoral  Irwin," 

which  were  apples  and  nuts  to  the 
appetite  and  Chelteuhamized  habits 
of  our  elder  guest,  and  certainly  not 
unacceptable  to  her  fair  daughter. 
In  fact,  Gilbert  was  a  first-rate  talker 
of  persorM,  while  whatever  little  con- 
versational power  I  jwssessed  was  on 
things.  And  my  uncle's  tastes  were 
mine. 

So  when  Gilbert,  after  tea  that 
evening,  unbuckled  his  post  bag 
which  ne  had  been  replenishing  du- 
ring his  stay  with  O'Skerrett— who 
was  himself  both  long-eared  and  lo- 
quacious— the  outrush  of  news  and 
gossip  was  so  continuous  as  effectu- 
ally to  dimibfound  me,  and  nearly 
swept  my  uncle's  patience  off  its 
feet,  SLS  he  paced  the  drawing-room 
with  a  quicker  and  a  more  jerky  step 
than  usual,  and  an  occasional  clear- 
ing of  his  throat,  unwonted  with 
him.  Tliis,  though  visible  and  au- 
dible to  me,  was  unobserved  by  the 
narrator,  whose  graphic  recitals  went 
smoothly  in  amidst  the  muslins,  and 
pleasantly  over  the  crochet-work  t/) 
the  ears  and  sensorium  of  his  gentle 
auditory,  who  sat  sewing  at  a  sofa- 
table,  and  ever  and  anon  repaying 
his  lalwurs  with  sweet  smiles,  ana 
a  degree  of  attentive  gusto  which  T 
was  i>ainfully  aware   no  powei*s  of 
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miue    could  elicit.    To  be  sui'e,  to 
make  amends  for  this,  I  had  Miss 
Cardonald  all  to  myself  when    she 
wished  to  ride   or  desired  to  sing. 
Gilbert  had  no  time  for  the  former, 
and  neither  taste  nor  tune  for  the 
latter.      I   had  both  ;    and  Isabella 
Cardonald  was  aa  graceful  on  the  sad- 
dle as  she  was  charming  at  the  piano. 
So  we  rode  together  on  the  sounding 
shore,  or  amidst  the  dark  ravines  of 
the  mountains — sometimes  with  the 
General,  but  more  frequently  by  our- 
selves ;  and  we  sang  together  in  the 
evenings,  she  initiating  me  into  the 
tender  pathos  of  the  ballad  music  of 
Scotland,  and  I  awakening  her  taste 
to  the  wild  and  thrilling  sorrow  of 
the  Irish  melody  :— and  so  it  came 
to  pass   naturally  enough,   that  be- 
fore the  ash-buds  had  gone  forth  into 
leaves,   and    before  the    spnng  had 
warmed    into    summer,    I    had   be- 
come attached  to  Miss    Cardonald. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  state  this  now. 
True,  she  was  some  years  my  senior, 
but  she  was  the  first  really  nice  lady 
visitor  I  had  seen  since  I  had  lost  my 
Madeline  ;  and  I  was  a  boy — proud, 
shy,  and  romantic — with  an  imagina- 
tion whose  activity  I  often  mistook 
for  feeling,  and  a  mind  which  had 
come   in  contact  with  but  little  so- 
ciety, save  the  few  occasional  visitors 
at  my  uncle's  house.     He  early  saw 
my  attachment,  and  spoke  to  me  of 
it,  like  himself,  right  nobly  and  can- 
cli<lly.     **  Walter,"   he  said,    "  I  do 
not  quite  nppi^^ve  of  your  fancy  :  you 
are  too  young  and  too  impulsive  to 
exercise  a  just  discretion  m  matters 
where  your  affections  are  concerned ; 
yet  I  throw  no  stone  at  you,  for  at 
your  age  we  are  more  hasty  to  feel 
than  calm  to  judge  ;  and  thus  the 
heart  outsails  the  head.     1  grant  you 
that  the  young  lady  is  very  pretty, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelu- 
genctt  ;  but  remember  what  a  teacher 
she  has  had  all  her  life  ;  and  how 
her  mother*s  character  and  society 
must  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
her.     Her  father  was  Lord  Glenmor- 
loch,  a  Scotch  judge,  with  a  coarse 
mind,  a  keen  tongue,  a  cool,  clever 
head,  and  a  heart  as  cold  as  a  snow- 
l>all.     He  fell  in  love  with  her  mo- 
ther for  her  pretty  face,  but  made 
her  but  jui  ill-tempere<l  husband,  f  re- 
cjuently  breaking  in  upon  her  silly 
speeches  with,    *  Hold  your  tongue, 
>na'am^*  or,  *  Lucy,  you're  a  fool.*  To 


me,  Walter,  I  confess,  this  poor  lady 
is  absolutely  revolting,  and  her  so- 
journ at  my  house  and  at  my  cottage 
has  been  one  of  the  most  wearisome 
chapters  in  the  life  of  my  old  age. 
PaTOon  my  warmth,  dear  nephew, 
but  I  cannot  away  with  her  i^ecta- 
tion  ;  and  I  confess  I  should  have  re- 
joiced if  she  and  her  daughter  had 
I'etumed  to  England  after  her  first 
visit  to  my  poor  bouse,  and  not  taken 
this  cottage,  settling  themselves  thus 
at  my  very  fireside.  My  dear  Wal- 
ter, you  used  to  speak  of  your  Made- 
line as  your  pattern  of  all  that  is 
nice  and  femmine.  Is  this  young 
lady  like  her  1  And  do  you  think  had 
our  Madeline  been  spim^.  that  she 
and  Miss  Cardonald  would  have  be- 
come as  intimate  from  accordance  of 
character  as  you  would  have  desired 
them  to  be  ?  *  I  trow  not.'  Is  the 
young  lady  religious?  Is  she  tho- 
roughly refined  ?  Is  she  fond  of  what 
you  are  so  given  to  —  books — scen- 
ery ?  Would  your  natural  or  educa- 
tional tastes  ever  agree  ?  I  am  afraid 
not.  What  is  this  the  old  Latin  says 
— ^  Idem  nolle,  atque  idem  veDe,  id 
demum  amicitia  vera  est.'  I  fear  I 
quote  incorrectly,  for  my  Latin,  like 
my  cavalry  sabre,  is  rusting  from- 
disuse  ;  but  I  know  I  reason  right, 
because  I  do  so  dispassionately  and 
calmly,  with  true  love  for  you,  and 
no  uukinduess  towards  the  young 
lady.  Walter,  do  you  recollect  what 
hapi)ened  at  the  village  of  Bama- 
gee '/"  My  uncle  here  alluded  to  an 
occurrence  which  had  taken  place  a 
mouth  before  this. 

Mrs.  Cardonald  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  an  immense  brown  bog 
which  supplied  our  house,  and  indeed 
half  the  country  side,  with  excellent 
fuel.  A  village  stood  on  a  hill  beyond 
the  bog  ;  here  the  General  had  built 
a  Hchoolhouse,  to  teach  the  young 
idea  of  the  rustic  po])ulatiou  how  to 
shoot ;  and  to  this  village  we  had 
driven  one  day  after  luncheon  ;  a 
shower  was  falling,  and  we  went  into 
the  schoolroom  for  shelter — it  was  a 
large  bam-like  edifice — the  children 
had  been  dismissed,  and  at  the  mas- 
ter's desk  stood  a  man  whom  my 
uncle  recognised  as  the    celebrated 

G O ,  a  travelling  missionary 

from  the  Wesleyan  body  to  the  Celtic 
jK)pulatioii.  On  the  present  occasion 
lie  had  congregated  upwards  of  sixty 
of  the  peasantry,  and  was  pi*eparing 
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to    address   ihem    in    their    native 
tongue.  My  uncle  at  once  uncovered, 
and  sat  down  on  a  form,  and  we  all 
followed  his  example.     The  orator 
was,  by  turns,  loud,  soft,  impressive, 
pathetic  and  exciting;    now  lifting 
nis  impulsive  audience  into  exult^ 
tion  ;  now  depressing  them  to  tears, 
as  they  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves  of 
his  eloquence,  like  sea  birds  on  the 
suive.    He  spoke  the  Irish  fluently 
and  beautif ullv,  with  a   singularly 
sweet  and  flexible  voice,  which  rolled 
forth   the    rich  guttuitds — soft  yet 
strong — of  a  language  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  originally  to  the 
pattern  of  the  Irish  mind,  and  has 
within  itself  a  poetry,  a  copiousness, 
a  power  of  adaptation,  and  a  pathos, 
unparalleled  by  any  other  language, 
ancient  or  modem.    As  the  speaker 
proceeded,  and  deepened  to  his  sub- 
ject, his  auditory  became  greatly  ex- 
cited— the  men  rooted  in  attention ; 
the  females  weeping ;   one  old  man 
next  me  was  beating  time  softly  on 
the  ground  with  his  staif  in  a  sort  of 
invcMuntary  symphony  with  the  stir- 
ring descant  of   the  preacher;  and 
even    my    uncle,    who    understood 
nothing  of   the  language,   was  tho- 
rooi^y  excited  ana    most  respect- 
folly  attentive,  while  I  sat  by  his 
side  with  every  pulse  quickened — 
and  then  I  heard  a  very  low  laugh, 
and  turning  suddenly  round  to  where 
Miss  Cardonald  was  sitting  with  my 
cousin,   I  saw  that  they  had  been 
ridiculing  the  whole  scene  ;  the  lady^s 
eyes  were  full  of   laughter — I  had 
rather  have  seen  tears   there — and 
Mr.  Kildoon's  face  wore  a  most  dis- 
agreeable   expression    of    contempt, 
mixed    uglilv  up  with    a    satirical 
smirk,  though  he  immediately  pulled 
up  when  he  met  my  uncle's  stem 
frown  of  disapprobation  at  his  levity. 
1  recollect  so  well  the  Creneral  going 
up  to  the  missionary  after  his  discourse 
was  over,  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  inviting  him  cordially 
to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Darragh  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  whenever 
he  should  be  itinerating  through  the 
country ;  and  I  remember  also   his 
saying  to  me,  as  we  went  together  to 
look  after  the    carriage,    *'  Walter, 
that  young  lady  has  a  vulgar  mind  ; 
old    Peggy  Shanahan    who    sat    in 
the  comer,  with  the  bare  feet  and  a 
pipe  in  her  mouthy  conducted  herself  . 
tfOtre  likd  A  lady,  for  the  large  tears 


were  running  over  her  face,  like  rain- 
drops on  the  carriage  window,  while 
our  young  friend  was  evidently  jeer- 
ing at  the  good  man  and  his  word. 
As  for  Gilbert,"  continued  my  uncle, 
"  nothing,  I  fear,  could  move  him 
that  was  not  monetary — a  pecuniary 
matter  alone  would  have  pathos  or 
the  reverse  for  him — his  bosom  would 
swell  or  sink  only  at  the  details  of 
the  budget,  and  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
could  extract  a  tear  from  that  homy 
eve,  except  it  were  a  sudden  fall  in 
the  funds,  when  he  was  necessitated 
to  sell  out  at  a  dead  loss."    My  uncle 
spoke  this  playfully,  not  illnaturedly. 
Iiideed  his  hand  over  us  was  ever 
^ntle — ^never   rough — and   because, 
m  this  af&dr  of  mine,  he  never  op- 
posed me,  or  sought  to  lord  it  over 
me,  but  treated  me  like  a  brother  and 
a  friend,  and  neither  ridiculed  or 
trampled  on  my  feelings,  but  handled 
them  with  respect ;   because  of   all 
this,  he  so  much  prevailed  with  me, 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  going  up  to 
Dublin  to  my  rooms  in  the  College, 
and  spending  a  month  or  two  there, 
in  hopes  of   finding  the   water   of 
Lethe  within  the  waUs  of  Academus ; 
when,  unfortunately,  two  events  oc- 
curred, which  combined  to  blow  this 
small  spark  of  fancy  into  a  flame  of 
affection.     One  was  **  Oircumstancef 
that  unspiritual  god ;"  the  other  was 
Jealousy,  I  shall  narrate  both  briefly, 
hoping  not  to  weary  my  readers  oy 
so  doing. 

In  the  verv  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bounded  and  sheltered 
the  Darragh  woods,  lay  a  deep  black 
tarn — 

All  round  and  coiled  into  itself  like  hiite, 

and  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Black 
Pond,  or  the  Pedlar's  Pond.  A  road 
ran  by  it,  which  was  a  kind  of  Irish 
Simplon,  and  was  carried  right  across 
the  top  of  the  mountain  by  a  gradual 
but  steep  ascent.  A  most  perfect 
specimen  of  engineering  was  this 
road,  and  made  by  a  royal  commis- 
sion, and  government  officers,  to  give 
the  peasantry  employment  in  the 
dreadful  famme  year  of  181 — .  A 
valley  lay  smiling  under  the  road, 
through  which  ran  a  torrent ;  on  the 
further  bank  of  the  river  a  mountain 
rose — one  of  the  highest  in  Ireland — 
in  mural  walls  of  dark  slate  mingling 
with  scanty  heritage,  and  the  morning 
and  evening  shadows  that  fell  over 
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that  wild  way  were  dark  as  death 
and  gloomy  ae  despair.  The  place  was 
^re  miles  from  the  Darragh,  and  an 
agreeable  ride  ;  and  one  finemominir 
the  General,  Miss  Gardonald  and  I 
set  out  on  horseback  to  visit  the  pass 
and  see  the  Black  Pond.  On  reach- 
ing it,  it  was  necessary  to  olimb  up 
and  clamber  over  a  great  many  huge 
blocks,  which  lay  in  a  chaotic  heap 
like  the  spoils  of  an  earthquake,  and 
formed  the  edges  of  the  rude  stone 
cup  in  which  the  tarn  lay.  These 
rocks  had  been  wet  with  the  unfor- 
tunate pedlar's  blood,  who  had  been 
robbed  of  all  the  glittering  contents 
of  his  store,  and  then  cruelly  mur^ 
dered,  it  is  said,  bv  two  tinker  wives 
who  met  him  on  tnat  lone  mountain, 
and  having  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, had  cast  his  body  into  the 
lake. 

"  Now,  Walter,"  said  my  uncle, 
''-dismoimt,  and  take  Miss  Gardon- 
ald from  her  saddle — the  groom  will 
walk  your  horses — ^you  must  ascend 
these  boulders  in  order  to  see  the 
tarn  which  lies  in  the  hollow ;  but 
remember  that  the  day  is  declining, 
and  that  five  minutes  will  shew  vou 
all  you  need  to  see,  and  above  all, 
forget  not  that  we  old  soldiers  do  not 
always  possess  'patience,  the  beggar's 
virtue,'  as  Massinger  calls  it,  but 
like  to  be  up  to  time  ;  so,  au  revoir.'* 

We  went  up  the  rocks  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  the  vounglady  being 
impeded  by  her  riding  dress.  At 
length  we  saw  the  inkv  water  in  its 
round  and  rugged  bowl  of  stone ;  it 
looked  like  black  oil.  A  solitary  crane, 
resting  on  one  leg,  stood  motionless  on 
a  shelf  of  rock  which  protruded  into 
it ;  and  a  precipice  behind  threw  a 
shadow  on  its  dead  calm  surface,  as 
black  as  if  it  came  from  a  thunder 
cloud.*  We  turned  to  regain  the  road, 
but  in  so  doing  my  companion  slipped 
and  slightly  sprained  ner  foot ;  she 
did  not  complain,  but  turned  so  very 
pale  that,  fearing  she  might  faint,  I 
Rcrambled  down  to  the  Tarn  and 
brought  her  some  water,  which  revived 
her  ;  but  she  was  totally  unable  to 
walk,  so  that  I  had  to  lift  her,  and 
carry  her  over  the  boulders  and  dow^ 
the  rocks,  which  I  effected  with  perfect 
ease,  and  with  as  much  tenderness  and 


respect  as  if  I  were  eanring  my  do»r 
Madeline.  The  (^enoal  looked  very 
grave  when  we  appeared,  bat  on  beinx 
told  the  cause,  nothing  could  exoed 
his  gentleness  and  kindness  to  the 
hurt  damsel,  and  by  shortamng  hor 
stirrup,  and  making  some  saddle  ar* 
rangements,  we  reached  home  in  two 
hours.  I  am  afraid  that  durinff  my 
enactment  of  the  pious  ^neaa  and  my 
agreeable  porterage  of  the  young  lady, 
I  said  some  things  more  warm  than 
wise  ;  and  pity,  which  is  proverlNally 
and  poetically  akin  to  a  deeper  feeling, 
helped  on  my  folly  in  no  small  degree. 

Well — ^for  a  week  Miss  Gardonald 
kept  to  her  sofa,  and  even  the  Gene- 
ral was  a  daily  visitor  at  the  cottage, 
while  I  spent  all  my  evenings  there, 
in  very  flagrant  idleness  it  must  be 
allowed,  and  becoming  each  day  more 
hopelessly  involved  in  the  meshes  of 
the  feeling  which  was  fast  enthralling 
my  fancy. 

A  month  afterwards,  the  other  cir- 
cumstance took  plAoe,  whieh,  though 
of  a  perfectly  different  character,  had 
ffreatly  the  effect  of  quickening  mr 
feelings,  and  bringing  matters  to  a 
consummation — not — to  be  devoutly 
wished.  I  was  in  the  Gounty  of  West- 
meath  for  a  few  days,  and  had  re- 
turned sooner  than  I  intended.  I 
arrived  at  the  Darragbat  four  o'clock, 
and  found  all  out.  The  evening  was 
golden  and  lovely,  and  I  follow^  my 
heart  over  to  the  cottage,  racing  acrtidfl 
the  fields  and  leaping  all  the  drains 
that  came  in  my  way.  On  reaching 
my  destination,  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Gardonald  had  gone  to  Ballvnatraa- 
nagh,  but  the  servant  added  "  that 
her  voung  lady  was  walking  in  the 

I  thought  the  ^rl  looked  .very  si  v 
and  full  of  meaumg.  *' Which  path 
did  Miss  Gardonald  take  T 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  to 
the  great  oak  she  usually  goes." 

When  I  reached  the  grass  path  at 
the  end  of  which  the  ffiant  forester 
had  towered  for  centuries,  I  saw  no 
sign  of  her  I  sought;  however,  on  turn- 
ing softly  round  the  huge  stem  of  the 
osJc,  I  found  her  sitting  on  the  soft 
green  sward,  and  my  cousin  stretched 
at  her  feet,  chatting  pleasantly,  look- 
ing abundantly  happy,  and  evidently 
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quite  9X  his  eM«.  The  yoxm^  ludy 
eoloured  high  at  my  sudaen  adrent, 
Mid  Gilbert  grew  deadly  pale.  I  knew 
thftl  ht  admired  her;  I  knew  also 
that  she  liked  his  oonyersation ;  but  I 
wae  nidi  pr^Mured  for  the  appearance 
d  grefii  mtimacj  which  seemed  to 
aauit  between  the  parties.  We  had 
an  awkward  greeting  enough.  I 
thought  the  looked  annopred  at  my 
haTii^  caught  her  alone  with  Gilbert, 
for  she  was  a  i»t>ud  woman,  so  we  had 
rather  an  uneomfortable  walk  home  ; 
the  two  gentlemen  ill  at  ease;  the 
lady  grarei  silent,  but  composed,  for 
she  was  always  very  calm,  and  in  more 
jnodem  days  would  not  have  been 
pronounced  a  ''  susceptible  subject"  in 
the  Ars  Mesmeiica.  Where  the  wood 
opened  out  into  a  g[reen  paddock,  we 
enoountered  Gabriel  Parsons,  our 
rough-rider,  an  old  groom  of  Mont- 
forrs ;  this  mab  was  an  Englishman, 
and  was  as  blunt  in  speech  as  he  was 
bold  in  the  saddle.  On  Uie  present 
oocasion  he  was  riding  a  laige  and 
▼ery  high-spirited  horse  ;  and  if  one 
Irere  to  judge  by  the  heated  appear- 
ance of  both  animals — the  rational 
and  irrational— they  had  been  evi- 
dently striving  togetlier  for  the  mas- 
tery. Gabriers  seat,  however,  was 
perfect ;  easy  perhaps  to  a  fault,  and 
almost  loose,  but  whenever  the  animal 
commenced  any  violent  motion,  whe- 
ther it  were  the  gallop,  the  plunge,  or 
the  leap,  the  muscles  of  his  thigh  and 
the  knee  bones  would  turn  in  on  the 
saddle  with  a  tenacity  of  adherence 
that  gave  the  rider  the  semblance  of 
being  glued  to  his  horse,  or  fastened 
by  cbmps  of  steel  to  the  saddle.  As 
we  approacheil,  the  man  touched  his 
hat,  when  immediately  the  wild  ani- 
mal he  bestrode,  as  if  possessed  by 
some  equina  demon  of  contrariety, 
commenced  anew  his  antics — rearing, 
plunging,  snorting,  and  endeavouring 
to  break  away — while  his  rider  sat, 
like  James  Fitz-James,  "  erect  and 
fiur,*^  as  cool  and  as  immovable  as  the 
statue  of  his  majesty  George  II. 
on  his  black  steed  in  St.  Ste})hen's- 
green.  At  length,  when  the  light  was 
over,  the  following  conversation  was 
Snitiate<l  by  Mr.  Kildoon — 

"  Well,  rarsons,  that  Iich-hc  tries 
your  horsemanship." 

Partom,—  "  He  is  a  foolidge  beast 
for  sartain,  sir." 

Oiihert, — rather  pompously — ."  I 
.Wonder  now  if  I  were  to  mount  him. 


and  gallop  hin^  Up  th6  paddock,  would 
it  tame  his  spirit  at  all  ?" 

Parsons, — ^grinning — "  Wliy,  bless 
your  soul,  sir,  he  would  cast  y<m  over 
his  ears  at  the  first  plunge — ^he  would 
not  bear  y<m  on  his  oack  for  two  mi- 
nutes." 

Gilbert. — "Oh  nonsense,  I  have 
twice  your  weight" — Parsons  was  a 
little  dried  up  creature,  with  long  leg^ 
and  a  body  like  the  back  of  a  chair — 
*'  and  I  fancy  a  steadier  hand." 

Parsons. — "  Well,  sir,  here  coes"— 
dismounting — "  you  can  try;  the  han- 
nimal  is  ratner  beat,  which  is  all  the 
better  for  you." 

Gilbert, — ^rather  discomposed — ''Oh 
no,  I  should  prefer  not  just  now.  I 
have  no  straps  or  spurs." 

Jiiss  Cardonald, — "  Oh  pray  do,  Mr. 
Kildoon.  I  am  sure  you  will  ride  him 
famously.  What  an  eye  the  creature 
has,  and  such  a  glossy  skin  ;  do  pray 
let  us  see  how  he  gallops." 

But  my  cousin  still  appearing  re- 
cusant and  very  awkward — and  the 
anatomy  Parsons  grinning  most  uu- 
disguisedly — and  the  horse  once  more 
becoming  restive,  I  could  not  contain 
myself  any  longer,  but  seized  the  bri- 
dle, and  in  a  moment  threw  myself 
into  the  saddle,  the  groom  eagerly 
thrusting  his  whip  into  m^  hand  ;  and 
after  sustaining  five  or  six  desperate 
attempts  made  by  the  brute  to  dis- 
lodge me  by  rearing  and  plunging,  I 
got  his  head  roimd  to  the  field,  and 
giving  him  the  lash  with  all  my  might 
on  his  flanks,  and  a  loud  whirroo  from 
my  lips,  he  started  off  in  a  run-away- 
wild  gallop  up  the  long  paddock, 
clearing  the  high  paling  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  Knocking  most  of  it  down  with 
his  hind  legs,  and  so  gaining  the  lawn, 
where  I  kept  him  up  to  the  stride  till 
I  had  nearly  blown  him,  and  made 
him  to  feel  that  I  was  his  complete 
master ;  when  I  brought  him  back  at 
a  gentle  canter,  by  the  way  he  had 
gone,  over  the  broken  raits  and  down 
the  paddock  again,  to  the  party,  when* 
I  foundParsons narrating,  toGilbert's 
intense  disgust,  and  to  Miss  Cardon- 
aids  great  enjoyment,  "how  Mr. 
Kildoon  bad  let  his  brown  'oss  foun- 
der in  a  ditch,  and  how  Master  Wal- 
ter had  gone  clean  hover  him  on 
'ighflyer,"  which  was  one  of  the  most 
"  ridiculouaestthingsas  ever*iq)pened 
between- tvro  flents  at  a'unt." 

An  I  lei4)ed  off  the  horse,  who  was 
now  quite  quiet^  my  cousin  looked 
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daggers  at  me ;  but  little  I  recked,  for 
Miss  Cardonald  was  warmed  to  a 
pitch  of  complimentary  kindness  she 
never  had  evmoed  before,  and  seemed 
not  to  mind  Gilbert,  who  suddenly 
left  us  on  the  plea  of  having  to  meet 
a  tenant.  The  approbation  of  my 
fair  friend  coming  so  fast  on  the 
heels  of  my  jealous  fit,  like  sunshine 
after  storm,  completely  threw  me  oflf 
my  ^ard,  and  before  we  reached  the 
trelhced  door  of  her  mother's  cottage, 
I  had  declared  my  love  to  Miss  C£r- 
donald,  and  had  been  heard  if  not 
with  rapture,  at  least  with  com- 
placency and  a  smiling  calmness.  I 
went  home  in  a  whirl  of  happiness ; 
and  I  suppose,  from  a  pint  rose- 
scented  billet  which  the  Cfeneral  re- 
ceived in  the  evening  from  Mrs.  Car- 
donald, that  the  lady  had  opened 
the  treaty,  for  my  uncle  engaged  me 
to  ride  with  him  in  the  morning  to 
M'Clintock's,  and  wished  me  good 
night  with  a  face  of  most  unusual 
anxiety. 

On  the  morrow,  as  we  rode  toge- 
ther out  of  the  old-fashioned  gates, 
he  said,  "Walter,  I  received  laat 
night  a  note  from  Mrs.  Cardonald, 
which  I  shall  want  your  glass  to  help 
me  to  interpret."  I  then  told  him 
everything,  giving  him  a  brief  but 
animated  history  of  my  feelings,  and 
of  my  hopes.  When  I  had  done  he 
flushed  deeply,  and  an  expression  of 
great  pain  for  a  moment  darkened 
the  light  of  his  noble  features,  but  it 
was  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger. 

"  Walter,"  he  said,  "  you  have  done 
ffreat  wrong  and  grieved  me  much, 
but  it  is  unavailing  to  reproach  you 
now ;  you  have  cix>s8ed  the  Rubicon, 
and  you  cannot  go  back  ;  but  you  are 
little  more  than  twenty,  and  conse- 
quently not  of  age :  and  what  my 
poor  friend,  Montfort,  often  said  of 
you  is  true ;  you  do  not  know  the 
world  sufficiently  to  guide  you  alonff 
the  path  of  a  necessary  caution,  and 
to  guard  you  from  the  effects  of  your 
own  very  impulsive,  unsuspecting, 
and  imaginative  temperament ;  joinetl 
with — you  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
— too  much  independence  of  action 
for  HO  very  young  a  man.  If  you  are 
detei  mined  to  marry  Miss  Cardonald, 
I  will  not  withhold  my  consent ;  you 
are  still  my  dear  nephew,  and  ever 
will  I  e  ;  but,  Walter,  I  have  watche  1 
this  Ittsinesai  whicl)  you  know  I  at 


at  one  time  endeavoured  to  stop,  but 
failed,  because  of  your  irreeoiution 
and  want  of  power  over  your  own 
will.  I  have  made  my  observations, 
which  were  clear  because  they  were 
imimpassioned,  and  the  result  is,  I  do 
not  think  that  Miss  Cardonald  loves 
you — nay,  do  not  look  so  angry— or 
that  you  love  her.  Come  now,  do  sit 
quietly  on  your  horse  :  nay  more,  I 
am  under  a  strong  persuasion  that  die 
never  covld  love  you,  as  the  woman 
who  was  to  be  your  life-long  com- 
panion and  friend  ought  to  love  you. 
She  evidently  does  not  comprehend 
you.  Your  habits  and  modes  of  think- 
mg  and  expression  are  all  new  to  her, 
living,  as  she  has  lived  in  watering- 
place  society  all  her  life  :  you  and  she 
are  made  up  of  very  opposite  ele- 
ments ;  and  your  training  and  educa- 
tion have  been  at  schools  as  diverse 
as  the  poles  are  asunder.  Beyond  idl 
question,  she  is  an  attractive  ffirl 
from  her  great  prettiness.  She  is  sjIbo, 
I  do  think,  not  deficient  in  sense ; 
but,  my  dear  nephew,  she  could  not 
value  you,  because  she  does  not  un- 
derstand you.  Bemember,  too,  she  is 
six  years  your  senior.  Now  do  not 
fidget  so  on  your  saddle,  but  bear  the 
cautery  a  little  longer,  remembering 
how  friendly  is  the  hand  that  holds 
it.  You  are  not  twenty-one;  now 
suppose  you  were  to  go  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  travel  a  little,  until  sudi 
time  as  you  attain  your  majority. 
You  have  now  taken  your  Collie 
degree,  and  The  Darraffh  is  but  a 
temptation  to  idleness,  which,  to  old 
or  young,  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Travel  through  Germany,  or  go,  if 
you  please,  into  Italy,  or  where  you 
like.  You  shall  have  ample  means 
from  me  to  make  the  toiur  comfort* 
ably.  If  at  the  end  of  that  period 
your  mind  and  the  mind  of  the  lady 
be  the  same,  I  hereby  pi'omise  to  give 
my  full  consent  to  yoiu*  union.  But, 
if  I  do  so,  it  is  on  the  condition  of 
there  being  no  engagement,  written  or 
spoken ;  and,  this  beinff  agreed  on, you 
may  correspond  together  by  letter  if 
you  80  please.  I  will  say  or  write  all 
this  to  Mrs.  Cardonald,  if  you  are 
willing  I  shouUl  do  so,  and  also  tell 
her  that  I  have  to  make  certain  legal 
settlements  of  my  property  on  youf 
coming  of  age  ;  this  will  reconcile  her 
to  the  delay,  and  is,  besides,  what  I 
always  intended  doing.  You  will 
possess  ail  my  property  at  my  death, 
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except  some  thousands  which  I  have 
bdqueathed  to  Gilbert,  together  with 
the  feewsimple  of  all  his  present  large 
farm  ;  he  will  be  a  rich  man,  not 
through  me,  but  by  himself  ;  I  am  at 
times  frightened  at  his  taste  for 
amassing  wealth  ;  the  passion  is  too 
old  a  feeling  for  so  young  a  man. 
My  will  is  in  my  oak  cabinet, 
in  a  drawer  on  which  is  painted 
Baphael's  Madonna.  It  is  all  quite 
regular,  drawn  up  by  my  lawyers, 
and  M'Clintock  has  in  his  iron  safe 
an  attested  copy.  The  Darragh  and 
my  other  property  is  a  clear  i>5,000  a 
year ;  it  will  be  all  yours.  I  owe  no 
man  anything  save  great  nature's 
debt,  which  is — or  ought  to  be — ^a 
kind  thought  for  every  man  and  a 
kind  word  to  all.  If  I  am  spared  till 
you  return,  we  shall  live  more  to- 
gether like  brothers,  and  our  inter- 
course may  be  healthier  and  more 
profitable  to  us  both.  You,  perhaps, 
will  be  less  dreamy,  and  your  mind 
will  come  out  into  more  consistence 
and  reality ;  while  your  freshness 
and  buoyancy  will  cheer  me,  and  do 
the  old  man  good  ;  and  /  will  endea- 
Tour  to  be  more  communicative  of 
the  experience  which  age  has  forced 
upon  me,  and  thus  we  shall  mutually 
advantage  each  other.  I  have  left 
you  too  much  to  youri^elf,  but  there 
IS  a  good  time  coming.  Now,  dear 
nephew,  speak  and  tell  me  how  you 
like  my  proposal  ?"  The  large  tears 
stood  in  m}'  uncle's  eyes  as  he  con- 
cluded, and  turned  on  me  his  beloved 
countenance,  all  radiating  with  the 
kindness  and  generosity  Mrhich  broke 
from  his  noble,  loving  heait.  I  could 
not  speak  for  some  minutes,  for  those 
waters  in  his  eyes  and  a  tremulous- 
nees  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  had 
infected  me  too,  almost  to  weeping, 
and  my  breast  swelled  till  I  thought 
it  would  biu^t.  But  when  I  found  my 
voice,  I  thanked  my  uncle  most 
gratefully  for  all  he  had  purposed 
and  promised,  and  feeling  that  I  had 
acted  ill  towards  him,  I  asked  and 


obtained  his  pardon  again  and  again  ; 
for  the  generosity  of  his  conduct 
struck  me  as  something  particularly 
lovely  and  admirable,  while  my  rea- 
son told  me  that  the  course  he  had 
suggested  was  the  one  most  acooi*dant 
with  common  sense  as  well  with 
what  was  right» 

So  we  had  a  tranquil  and  happy 
ride  together,  and  much  afifectionate 
communion  of  spirit.  And  in  the 
evening  I  went  over  to  the  cottage — 
my  uncle  having  previously  had  a 
long  satisfactory  interview  with  the 
old  lady,  who  came  into  all  his  plan. 
Here  I  found  Miss  Cardonald  look- 
ing the  image  of  calm  repose  ;  and  in 
a  few  nights  afterwards,  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  her,  though  she  suffered 
me  to  press  her  to  my  heart,  and  kiss 
her  cheek,  yet  there  was  no  pallor  on 
her  face,  nor  tear  in  her  eye,  and  her 
voice  was  clear  and  imbroken  as  she 
pronounced  her  adieux.  This  I  remem- 
bered well  during  my  absence,  and 
with  feelings  I  could  scarce  describe. 

On  that  night,  after  I  had  pre- 
prepared  all  things  for  an  eai*ly  start 
on  the  following  morning,  I  went  to 
my  uncle's  dressing-room  to  say  a  sad 
farewell.  The  old  man  folded  me  to 
his  heart  in  a  strict  embrace,  kissing 
both  my  cheeks,  and  blessing  me 
fei'vently ;  he  then  cave  me  a  large 
draft  on  his  London  bankers,  a  purse 
heavy  with  guineas,  and  thrust  a  little 
book  into  my  bosom,  and  with  his 
eyes  charged  with  tears,  and  a  mur- 
mur, "  My  dear,  dear  Waltei*" — he 
left  me  at  his  chamber  door — and  I 
never  saw  that  loved  and  stately 
form  in  life  again. 

There  was  one  heart  that  night 
beating  against  a  wakeful  pillow  with 
inexpressible  exultation,  and  one  eye 
flittering  with  the  fire  of  commingle<l 
hate  and  love,  and  that  was  my 
cousin  Gilbert's. 

But  this  I  never  knew  or  dreamed 
of  till  it  was  revealed  in  the  lightning 
flash  which  came  to  scathe  my  youth 
some  time  afterwarrls. 
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RAMBLING  FROM  THE  HOMt»TEAD. 


Where  is  the  chiefUin  ? 

He  b  not  on  the  bke  ; 
Where  is  the  huntsman  ? 

He  has  past  from  the  brake  ; 
Where  is  the  warrior  gone  ? 

He  is  lost  from  the  lea  ; 
Where  is  the  master  flown  ? 

Far  o'er  the  dim  sea : 
Fixed  is  the  falcon  eye 

With  a  film  on  it  now ; 
Mute  is  the  tuneful  tongue, 

And  marble  the  brow  : 
Anil  the  large  hand  lies  clenched 

In  tlie  rest  of  the  dead. 
For  a  «hroud*s  round  the  heart 

And  a  sod's  o^er  tlie  head. 


A  Cjinah/jf  Bluck  Tkomttof  CarrowfMH, 


Thb  book  which  my  iiuclc  hacl 
thrust  into  my  bosom  was  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  had  been 
my  sister's,  and  was  all  marked  and 
underwritten  in  her  graceful  Italian 
hand  ;  and  to  my  amazement  some  of 
the  marginal  comments  were  traced 
in  the  neat  old-fashioned  holograph 
of  my  imcle  himself. 

And  thia  explained  to  me  what  had 
often  occurred  during  his  illness ; 
how  he  used  to  pray  aloud  at  nights 
when  he  thought  I  was  asleep  ;  and 
how  often  he  read  this  book,  which,  I 
confess,  I  put  down  to  his  affection 
for  the  sweet  owner,  and  his  grief  at 
her  recent  loss,  when  in  truth  it  was 
the  dawning  of  Heaven's  light  which 
had  come  in  through  this  dark  gate 
on  his  soul. 

On  the  fly-leaf  he  had  written  my 
name,  just  under  my  Madeline'H,  and 
beneath  both,  his  own  well-known 
cipher,  "  A.  N.  ;''  then  a  Latin  poesy, 
— and  the  ink  which  ti-aced  it  was 
scarce  dry — "  Lege  et  Pertege^ 

I  complied  witn  the  injimctlon  for 
a  few  days,  but  quickly,  wearietl  of 
the  task.  I  did  not  understand  the 
book  ;  so  I  soon  put  it  up  with  many 
other  souvenirs  from  the  same  loved 
hands,  to  be  taken  out  at  times,  like 
relics  from  their  niches,  and  gazed  on 
and  put  back  again,  after  they  had 
kindled  into  brightness  and  waiiuth 
the  fire  which  oftentimes  will  burn 
\yw  on  the  altar  which  memorv  rears 


in  the  heart  to  the  absent  and  i\x^ 
dead. 

Iput  Hpf  to  use  a  travelling  phrase. 
at  a  large  hotel,  in  a  public  part  of 
the  city.  This  house  was  kept  by  ai| 
old  butler  of  my  uncle's,  who  nuurried 
the  housekeeper ;  and  with  their  con- 
joint savings,  and  some  help  from 
the  General,  had  set  up  this  hotel. 
Here  I  was  in  a  measure  at  home  ;  I 
hoped  to  be  very  quiet,  biit  it  seemed 
otherwise  to  the  Gods,  for,  on  the 
second  day,  when  I  descended  to  the 
coffee-room  to  see  the  morning  paper, 
I  encoimtered  Captain  O'Skerrett,  as 
noisy  and  as  good-natured  as  ever, 
who  effectually  snapt  asunder  the 
threads  of  my  solitude.  He  greeted 
me  most  obstreperously ;  nearly 
wrung  my  hand  off  my  wrist,  asked 
for  the  "  Janneral"  twenty  times,  and 
"  my  dear  fellowed"  me  twenty  times 
taiore.  He  proposed  that  I  should  go 
in  his  gig  to  a  review  "in  the 
Phcjenix,  but  this  I  eschewed,  plead- 
ing illness.  He  then  declared  I 
should  accompany  him  and  some  good 
fellows  to  the  theatre  that  evening, 
but  this  I  parried,  pleading  a  cold; 
he  then  insisted  on  taking  me  to  a 
ball  and  supper  at  Lady  Grace 
O'Kelly's,  in  Merrion-sqare,  that 
night,  but  this  1  fenceil  off  also, 
pleading  headache  and  fatigue.  So  I 
suppose,  to  make  up  for  my  delin- 
quencies, he  went  to  all  three  himself. 
Next  <lay,  in  return  for  his  kindness, 
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I  could  not  but  ask  him  to  dine  ;  and 
after  the  goo<l  wiue  had  done  its 
office,  or,  iu  other  words,  after  he  had 
had  his  bottle  of  sherry,  he  became 
pensiYC,  confidential,  and  very  com- 
municative about  his  friend  Kildoon, 
vhoeeprenomen  he  contracted — I  was 
going  to  say  gibbete<l — by  an  un- 
graceful syncope,  to  Gibby.  He  spoke 
of  his  being  such  a  good  fellow,>-H30 
clever  at  making  money,  and  '^  what 
a  pity  it  was  he  had  so  loose  a  seat  in 
his  hunting  saddle."  He  then  hinted 
at  his  having  an  attachment  to  a 
YOung  lady  ;  and  at  this  I  felt  all  the 
blood  in  my  body  rush  to  my  heart, 
but  was  relieved  by  the  Captain 
hunentinff  my  cousin's  folly  iu  this 
matter,  tor  '*  I  hear,"  said  he,  '^  that 
though  she  is  a  prodigy  in  l>eauty, 
yet  that  she  Is  only  a  pedhur's 
daughter,  and  a  Jewess  into  the  bar- 
gain." I  saw  it  was  Marello's  daugh- 
ter to  whom  he  alluded ;  but 
deeming  it  dislionourable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  outpourings  of  so 
leaky  a  vessel  as  the  Captain,  and  not 
caring  to  hear  of  my  cuuaUi's  pecca- 
dillos, and  remembei*ing  that  '^  in 
vino  veritcUf*  I  complmued  of  a 
sudden  headache,  ana,  ordering  a 
light,  I  left  the  worthy  Castellan  to 
hunaelf  and  the  Dubiin  Evenin/j  Post^ 
and  ascended  to  my  bedclmml^er. 

Before  I  escaped,  however,  and 
while  tlie  waiter  was  getting  my 
candle,  another  secret  thing  was  re- 
vealed which  I  had  no  wish  to  hear, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  interested 
me,  as  opening  up  a  new  depth  in  my 
cousin's  anomalous  and  inscrutable 
character,  and  likewise  giving  me 
the  key  of  Qilbert's  intimacy  with 
my  present  communicaiive  guest. 
Tlie  Captain,  in  his  sympathy  for  my 
fictitious  headache,  proiK>sed,  as  a 
sovereign  remedy,  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  each,  and  a  *'  quiet  pool  at 
^Hjarte;"  and  on  my  smilingly  de- 
dining  both  antidotes,  remarked  : — 
"  Why,  then,  it's  many  a  goo<l  cltan- 
ing  out  with  the  same  ecarte  that 
your  cousin  Gibby  Kildoon  has  given 
me  at  C^tle  O'Skerrett,  and  many  a 
long  night  liave  we  sat  up  together 
over  the  eaixis ;  and  sure  it's  but  a 
aentlemanly  thing  that  one  of  the 
fmmily  should  now  offer  me  my  re- 
venge, on  neutitd  groiuul  t^>o,  like 
Ihia  stupid  oUl  hotel."  I  pointed  to 
my  heao,  which  really  trcMbeginniutf 
to  ache  at  the  idea  of  tlic  pi-oposed 


symposium ;  and  vanished  through 
the  door,  with  a  good  night,  a  smile, 
and  a  bow. 

"  So,  then,  Gilbert  is  a  gambler,** 
was  my  thought  now ;  and  this 
awakened  a  long  tiTun  of  bitter  re- 
grets, as  I  paced  my  chamber  for 
many  an  hour.  And  as  I  remembered 
how  entirely'  my  uncle's  money  passed 
through  this  man's  liands,  and  how 
he  was  tioisted  by  the  Greneral ;  and 
how  little  I  had  ever  done  in  the  way 
of  looking  after  affairs  at  home,  or 
helping  my  genei-ous  uncle  in  his 
business,  but  spent  my  life  in  self- 
seeking  and  unprofitable  dreatiaiuff ; 
I  sternly  accused  myself  of  selfish- 
ness, ingratitude,  and  indolence,— 
and,  perhaps,  I  was  not  altogether 
wron^.  But  if  the  retrospect  was  one 
of  pam  for  the  past,  I  firmly  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  productive 
of  profit  for  the  future ;  and  so, 
dismissing  these  unhappy  thoughts 
from  my  mind,  I  stole  into  bed  to 
dream  of  happiness  which  was  not  to 
be  mine,  and  scenes  which  were  never 
to  be  realized ; — while  my  last  wak- 
ing i*ecollection  was  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  gallant  Captain  in  the  passage 
— and  a  little  thicker,  no  doubt,  in 
utterance  from  the  extreme  pi*oba^ 
))ility  of  his  liaving  swallowed  my 
shaixi  of  the  brandy  and  water  as 
well  as  his  own. 

He  was  in  high  palaver  w4th  Boots, 
and  their  converse  ran  in  this  ^ 
shion : — 

Captain, — "  Hah,  number  eighteen, 
you  say  ;  oh,  that's  my  ticket,  is  it  I 
and  Mr.  Nugent — the  young  gentle* 
man  I  dined  with,  is  number  nine- 
teen ;  very  well — Boots,  here,  pull 
mine  off,  and  take  yourself  off  too, 
into  the  bargain." 

Boots. — "  To  be  sure,  your  honour, 
I  will — 1  shall,  your  honour." 

The  Captain.— **But,I  say,  Boots  I" 

Bootn.—'-  Well,  C!aptain )" 

The  Captain, — **Be  sure  to  call  m« 
in  the  morning ;  now,  don't  neglect 
me  on  any  account — at — let  me  see—  • 
half-past  eleven  o'ol(K.'k  ;  and,  I  say, 
Boots,  let  me  have  a  beefsteak  for  my 
breakfast,  a  fresh  egg,  a  bowl  of  hot 
coco.v--and,  mind  me  now  -  and  don't 
forget,  Boot^* — plenty  of  buttered 
toast !" 

Exit  Bootff,  with  an  unpolished 
namesake  under  each  arm.  Th« 
C*aptain  falls  into  the  arms  of  Moi« 
pheus;  "ci'^«  viHoque  yravatku'* 
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T/ie  Ddrragh, 


[August, 


I  sailed  die  following  night  for 
Holyhead — I  say  sailed,  inasmuch  as 
our  present  steamers  were  as  yet 
beneath  the  horizon  of  invention,  and 
we  were  fain  to  smack  it  across  the 
channel  in  small  sloops,  which  were 
nautical  Pandora  boxes,  and  compre- 
hended every  evil  and  discomfort 
which  could  possibly  be  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  cabin  about  sixteen  feet 
square,  crammed  thickly  with  sick, 
suffering  and  noisy  humanity.  I  had 
a  hackney-coach  from  the  hotel  to 
reach  the  long,  hearse-likc  caravan  in 
which  we  rumbled  and  jostled  do"wn 
to  Howth  at  eleven  o'clock,  p.m. — 
A  sort  of  motionary  rehearsal  of 
what  was  awaiting  us  on  board  the 
packet.  The  old  Post-office  clock  in 
College-green  was  chiming  half-past 
ten  as  I  joined  the  coach,  wnich 
waited  for  its  passengers  under  the 
lee  of  King  William's  statue,  at  that 
time  gaudihr  painted  in  lo3ral  hues  of 
orange  and  blue,  liefore  this  age  of 
bronze  had  invested  horse  and  man 
with  their  present  metallic,  dingy 
colours. 

O'Skerrett,  who  had  accompanied 
me  in  the  hackney-coach,  now  took 
leave  of  me,  shaking  my  hand  with 
a  Galwegian  energy  which  almost 
crushed  the  cartilage  of  my  fingers. 
"  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow ; 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  foi^t 
to  give  my  love  to  the  Janneral;" 
such  was  his  mode  of  saying  the 
word — "  when  you  are  next  writing 
home.  A  Jew — a  Jew,  my  dear  fel- 
low," by  which  Hebraizing  of  the 
kuiguage,  I  understood  him  as  recom- 
mending me  to  the  care  of  a  special 
Providence. 

The  night  was  dark  and  wet ;  and 
as  I  stumbled  .along  over  the  feet  of 
the  passengers  to  get  to  my  seat,  they 
all  seemed  so  cix)3s  at  my  intrusion, 
with  my  tall  figure  and  damp  cloak, 
that  I  almost  exi)3cted  a  kick  from 
each  of  them  in  transitu.  The  rain 
beat  violently  against  the  windows, 
and  fell  in  toiTents  upon  the  wooden 
roof  and  the  few  upright  figures  on 
it,  who  muffled  in  plaid  cloaks,  or 
crouching  under  saturated  umbrellas, 
were  abiding  the  peltings  of  the  piti- 
les^i  storm,  and  earning  a  fit  of  the 
rheumatism  in  fiUuro.  Long  and 
dreary  was  our  drive  by  the  woods 
and  walls  of  Marino  ;  the  sheds  and 
Htiiuds  of  liistorical  (Montarf ;  by  the 
eo.'klebt^ds   of    (Vablake;    bv    runvl 


Baheny,  and  mud-embosomed  Bal- 
doyle,  all  wrapped  from  human  vision 
in  the  dark— misty— damp— drizzly 
-rain.pattering,cild,gustfmidnight^ 
for  my  repeater  rung  twelve  as  we 
stepped  on  the  quay  of  Howth,  where 
all  was  black,  and  wet,  and  sloppy, 
and  the  dark  hull  of  the  Uttle  ugly 
packet  was  scarce  visible  as  she 
loomed  on  the  water  by  the  light  of 
the  lanterns  dimly  burning  from 
her  mast  and  bowsprit.  Why  this 
voyage  was  i*eser%'ed  for  midnight 
I  believe  nobody  ever  yet  was  in- 
genious enough  to  make  out — ^when 
people  are  most  tired,  and  most  cold, 
ana  most  unwilling  to  leave  home ; 
when  our  life  and  our  luggage  are 
both  most  liable  to  be  lost ;  when  the 
sea  is  most  dangerous,  and  its  navi- 
gation most  difficult ;  and  when  every 
one  is  thinkinc^  of  the  comforts  of  his 
or  her  pai*ticuhir  bed  at  home.  Why 
such  a  time  should  have  been  se- 
lected, no  one  could  define  ;  but  sup- 
posed it  was  something  very  prof ouna, 
emanating  from  the  sapient  mind  of 
the  Post-office  authorities.  Havinsr 
got  my  luggage  on  board,  I  descended 
after  it ;  and,  slippingand  seating  over 
the  boards  of  the  wet  deck,  reached 
the  companion  door,  and  descended 
into  the  cabin,  where,  amidst  an  at- 
mosphere of  malaria  and  horrors,  I 
found  a  party  at  supper.  Some  dis- 
cussing chops,  and  some  oysters ; 
while  others  were  intent  on  cups  ebri- 
ating  and  uninebriating,  in  the  shape 
of  whiskey-toddy  and  tea ;  and  all 
of  them,  as  the  steward  told  me 
with  a  grin,  '*  in  the  height  of  good 
sperrits ;"  though,  added  he,  "  it's  the 
basins  they'll  he  shouting  for  the 
moment  we  i*each  the  say  !"  They 
appeared  to  be  respectable  trades- 
people from  London,  and-  were  as 
happy  and  as  noisy  over  their  food 
as  an  army  of  apes  in  a  nuttery. 

I  clamlJered  into  my  berth  at  once  ; 
and  a«  I  had  l»een  too  often  rocke<i 
on  the  billow  of  the  Atlantic  to  anti- 
cipate anything  like  sea-sickness,  I 
amused  myself  by  watching  the  scene 
before  me.  The  cabin  was  frightfully 
hot,  with  a  teniperature  up  to  120  of 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  awful  aggre- 
gate of  smells  was  as  conglomerated 
as  those  of  Cologne,  but  more  distinct, 
because  of  their  condensation  in  so 
small  a  Mj)ace.  1  could  recognize  the 
odour  of  whiskey,  tea,  rashers,  roast- 
mutton,  onions,  bilge-water,  tar,  paint, 
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musty  furniture,  and  lamp-oil,  each 
in  the  abstract,  and  all  in  the  aggre- 
gate, forming  a  sum-total  of  olfactory 
arithmetic  perfectly  disgusting.  Yet, 
in  the  miast  of  all,  the  revellers 
feasted  high,  and  the  mirth  and  fun 
erew  fast  and  furious ;  healths  were 
drunk,  and  glasses  clinked  together, 
and  songs  were  sung,  till,  in  the 
midst  of  the  pathos  produced  by  "  the 
wounded  Ussar,"  and  "  fair  Haddy- 
laide's  "grief,  which  was  being  chanted 
hj  a  little  unwashed  Cockney,  the 
veesel,  which  had  now  rounded  the 
pier,  rolled  heavily ;  and  bending  to 
her  starboard  gunwale  as  the  rough 
north  wind  struck  her  mainsail,  gave 
a  tremendous  lurch,  which  at  once 
destroyed  the  equanimity,  and  nearly 
the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  party. 
In  a  moment  they  were  all  staggering 
to  their  berths  ;  and  immediatelv  af- 
terwards there  were  twenty  calls  of 
supplication  to  *'  steward  */'  in  the 
miost  of  which  horrible  din  and  hub- 
bub, I,  being  excessively  tired,  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  waked  not  till  we 
•were  in  the  Bace  of  the  Head,  when  I 
found  the  vessel  was  going  pretty 
steadily  with  the  wind  on  her  larboard 

Suarter;  and  fflad  was  I  to  go  on 
eck  in  the  cold,  indistinct  twilight  of 
the  breaking  morning,  and  inhale  the 
lovely,  bracing  sea  breeze  after  my 
night-long  potations  of  poisonous  gas 
and  azote  in  my  berth,  where,  indeed, 
I  was  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  in 
the  most  literal  sense. 

The  day  was  da^vniiig  beautifully ; 
the  Snowdonian  peaks  were  all  on 
fire,  and  crimsoning  and  lightening 
into  joy  at  the  advent  of  uie  great 
Traveller,  who  was  slowly  wheeling 
his  dazzling  disk  up  the  path  which 
kindled  at  his  coming;  while  the 
deep  blue  waters  all  around,  rushing 
and  tossing  and  weltering  together, 
seemed  great  nature's  bath  from 
which  he  was  to  ascend  in  his  fresh- 
ness, his  strength,  and  his  beauty. 

We  had  a  well-packed  coach  from 
Holyhead  to  Bangor  ferry.  No 
Suspension  Bridge  was  there  yet,  to 
charm  the  eye  with  its  light  and  pen- 
dant elegance,  and  its  span  of  metal- 
lic gracefulness  and  beauty.  No  mas- 
sive Tubular  overtopped  the  bhie 
Straits,  the  symbol  of  an  iron- 
power  age,  and  the  type  of  the  com- 
Dination  of  science  with  utilitarianism; 
but  a  large  boat  rocked  at  the  ferrv, 
in  which  we  were  all  fain  to  embark. 


a  second  little  lugger  taking  our  bag-; 
gage,  and  after  a  short  pull  we  landed 
and  had  our  breakfast  at  the  boat- 
house,  standing  near  where  now  is 
the  Greorge  Inn,  kept,  and  admirably 
kept  too,  by  the  kind  and  courteous 
Mrs.  Boberts,  whose  sweet  Welsh 
mutton  and  piquant  Mulligatawny 
soup  have  so  oft  refreshed  my  weary 
and  hungiy  nature ;  and  in  whose 
beds  of  purest  whitest  linen  I  have 
had  so  many  a  delightful  night's  slum- 
ber. At  Chester  the  "  coach  slept," 
that  is,  the  passengers  which  had  sat 
inside  and  outside  of  it ;  and  next 
morning  I  had  a  chaise  into  Shropshire 
to  visit  a  maternal  aunt,  my  mother's 
youngest  sister,  who  had  married  an 
Oxford  fellow,  and  was  now  residing 
not  far  from  Shrewsbury  on  his 
living.  His  name  was  Silverties,  and 
it  was  very  expressive  of  his  belong- 
ings, as  well  as  of  his  character — his 
hair  was  silver  grev,  and  his  voice 
silver  toned,  and  his  brow,  hand, 
and  cheek  were  as  pale  as  that  metal ; 
his  manner  was  silvery  soft ;  the  tone 
of  his  mind  as  correct  and  as  colour- 
less as  that  insipid  metal — his  house 
was  neat  as  silver,  and  his  domestics 
moved  stilly  as  if  silver  sandeled  ; 
while  his  well-laid  table  and  ancient 
beaufet  sparkled  and  groaned  with 
the  sheen  and  the  weight  of  that  pre- 
cious bullion. 

They  were  hereditary  parsons  these 
Silverties,  and  as  like  one  another  as 
eggs  or  amiuals.  The  Doctor's  grand- 
father had  been  an  Oxford  ^Ilow, 
and  retired  on  a  living.  His  father 
had  been  the  same,  and  had  gone  and 
done  likewise.  They  had  all  from 
sire  to  son  worn  a  college-cap,  set- 
tled in  a  college-parsonage,  married 
wives,  saved  money,  lived  softly, 
and  died  respected  by  all  men — be- 
cause they  paid  their  debts ;  aud 
mourned  by  no  one  save  their  trades- 
men, iCnd  tnat  in  merely  a  mercantile 
way. 

My  uncle,  the  Rev.  Euseby,  was  an 
average  type  of  the  generation  :  he 
was  a  fair  scholar,  a  well  bred  mfui, 
and  a  very  indolent  clerg}Tnan.  Every 
Sunday  morning  he  preached  softly 
from  his  well-cushioned  ])ulpit,  and 
every  Sundav  evening  he  slept  sweet- 
ly in  his  well-padded  pew  ;  ray  aunt 
nodding  diagonally  and  sympatheti- 
cally to  him  from  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. His  sermons,  though  nerveless 
in  doctrine  and  delivery,  yet  exercised 
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an  unhappily  expuUive  power  iu  thin* 
Ding  his  congregation  ;  while  beneath 
the  soft,  slumberous  sunshine  of  liis 
indolent  ministry    sprabg  up,    like 
fungi  round  an  osJc,  some  two  or  three 
dissenting  houses  ;  in  the  very  shadow 
of  his  tail  church  and  its  beautiful 
medifleral  tower.    Yet  waa  he  kind  to 
the  poor,  while  kinder  to  himself ; 
and  no  man  ever  saw  him  in  an  ill- 
humour— after  he  had  dined  to  his 
satisfaction.    Badinage  apart,  he  was 
a  good  natured  and  gentlemanly  cler- 
ical Epicurean,  with  a  formal  address, 
faultless  linen,  and  a   well  ordered 
house,  of  which  good  eating  was  the 
presiding  deity,  Mrs.  M^Couskie,  the 
cook,  the  ofhciating   priestess,  and 
punctuality  and  primness  the  domes- 
tic Lares  and  Penates.    Three  youuff 
women  attired  in  grey  sat  on  the  red 
form  at  morning  prayers ;  three  ^oung 
women  clothed  in  green  worshipped 
at  the  same  form  at  evening  prayers. 
Tlie  thin  butler  was  father  to  the  fat 
footman,  and  grandfather  to  the  afore- 
said triad  of  parti-coloured  damsels ; 
and  all  had  an  easy  servitude  of  it, 
except  when  a  mistake  occurred  in 
the  victualling  department,  when  the 
Doctor  exploded  in  a  shower  of  wrath, 
or  simmered  slowly  in  the  more  silent 
effervescence  of  indignation.     I  well 
recollect,  the  day  I  arrived,  his  real 
agony  at  dinner,  because  the  butlei' 
permitted  a  tiny  particle  of  cork  to 
escape  into  the  decanter  of   sherry. 
Again  and  again  he  adverted  and  re- 
verted to  this,  and  made  as  many  la- 
mentations over  the  untoward  deed 
as  would  have  furnished  the  pathos 
for  a  threnody  to  Bacchus  and  his 
vinous  crew.     My  aunt  was  a  quiet 
gentle  creature,  with  a  grief-stricken 
spiiit,  for  the  children  of  her  young 
married  life  had  all  been  among  the 
early  ffathered,  and  the  scent  of  our 
rose    leaves    when    they    are    thus 
withered  has  even  more  of  "sorrow 
than  of  sweetness  in  it.     She    had 
delicate  health,  and  seldom  left  her 
room    except    for  church.     Here    I 
foun<l  a  lively  young  fellow,  Frank 
(layston  by  name,  an  embryo  barris- 
ter by  profession,  and  an  Irishman  by 
birth  ;  and  during  mv  week's  sojourn 
with  the  Hev.  £use\>y,  I  had  much 
enjoyment  from  the  Imoyant  animal 
spirits  of  my  countryman.    He  was 
quite  of  a  different  order  from  Cap- 
tain O'Skerratt.     This  man  was  a 
thorough  genthmau,   well  educated^ 


and  had  always  been  in  good  society  t 
but  at  times  the  well-spring  of  his 
Irish  vivacity  would  overmiw  and 
drown  his  discretion  ;  and  his  eccen- 
tric imaginations,  escaping  to  the  sur- 
face, would  glitter  like  nubbles,  or 
float  like  froth-bells  adown  the  stream 
of  his  conversation.  He  was  a  Philo« 
Hibernian  of  the  first  water,  and 
would  fight  the  national  battle  till 
all  were  tired  ont  with  his  arguments, 
or  wearied  with  laughing  at  his  bur^ 
lesque.  When  he  acted  on  the  def  eu« 
sive,  and  held  forth  his  shield  before 
what  he  called  "  the  bleeding  breast 
of  Erin,*'  he  was  generally  imiderats 
and  always  efficient;  bnt  when  he 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  drew  his 
sword  "  to  slay  the  SsjLon,"  his  taste 
for  wild  and  reckless  fun  hurried  him 
into  all  kinds  of  extravagance  of  as- 
sertion and  oddity  of  humour.  With 
his  reverend  entertainer  he  was  per^ 
petually  sparring,  assaulting  his  Eng^ 
fish  prejudices,  and  patting  him  on 
his  educational  mettle  on  literary  and 
classical  matters.  I  can  best  illus- 
trate the  pair  and  their  mutual  bear- 
ing, by  a  wild  and  sportive  kitten 
frisking  and  gamboling  round  a  sleek 
and  decorous  tabby,  who  sits  winking 
on  a  wet  day  upon  a  velvet  hearth- 
rug. As  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  I  shall  quote  one  from  many 
a  dialogue  between  the  parties,  in 
which  the  vivacity  was  all  on  the  one 
si<ie,  and  astonisliment  and  gravity  oti 
the  other. 

SCRNE— BREAKFAST   TABL& 

Dr,  A^lvertiei. —  Beading  Morning 
Chronirfe,  "  Well,  I  see  they  have 
been  robbing  the  dean's  house  iu 
Berkshire — *  a  band  of  burglars '  — 
they  could  not  have  got  much,  be^ 
cause  the  dean's  brother  is  a  banker 
in  Beading,  and  he  keeps  no  cash 
ever  in  his  house ;  and  so  we  may 
apply  the  old  worn  Latin  adage  to 
him,  *  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone 
viator.' " 

Frank. — **  Doctor,  may  I  ask  you 
by  what  authority  you  call  that  word 
cantaybit,  when  it  is  written  canta- 
bit i  The  Italians,  whose  lanffua^e 
is  modem  Latin,  and  who  snouTd 
know  better  than  you  or  I,  pronounce 
the  a  naturally,  and  so  we  do  iu  Ire- 
hind." 

Doctor  (rather  hnfly). — "  Indeed, 
sir,  I  never  was  in  Ireland." 
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/Vaiut.t— "  A  great  pity,  air.  You 
Are  a  scholar  and  a  grammariau,  and 
you  would  find  the  English  tongue 
spoken  there  in  all  its  purity.  No 
cruel  hexhasperation  of  the  haich, 
fearful  to  classical  ears  like  yours  : 
BO  saying    '  my  haunt/  in  place  of 

*  my  aunt  ;*  or  *  Hymen's  halter,'  in 
place  of  '  altar.*  And,  on  the  other 
nand,  no  elision  of  that  much-abused 
letter,  such  as  calling  a  *  house '  a 

*  ouse  ;*  or  saying  '  appy '  instead  of 

*  happy.*  And,  again,  no  vulgar  par 
ragoge,  or  final  addition  of  a  letter, 
or  change  of  the  same,  such  as  you 
find  in  the  speech  of  men  bred,  at 
Eton — ay.  Doctor,  and  who  have  gra- 
duated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford — 
such  as  calling  a  window  a  '  winder,* 
or  Elisa  *  Elizar.*  This  you  never 
meet  in  Ireland.  True,  you  will  hear 
tke  English  undefiled,  sounded  forth 
in  all  its  richness  and  platitude  ;  but 
it  is  always  intelligible  and  unvitiated 
by  barbaric  dialects  like  those  of  So- 
mersetshire, Devon,  or  Lancashire. 
In  Ireland  we  speak  the  language 
nnprovincially  and  purely.  True, 
we  have  amongst  us  what  you  call 
broffue;  but  this  is  its  beauty,  and 
its  breadth,  its  power,  and  its  eu- 
phony.'* 

Doctor  (interruj>ting). — "  You  sure- 
ly, sir,  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
Irish  people  si)eak  our  language  bet- 
ter than  we  do  ourselves  V* 

Frank. — "Unquestionably,  sir,  they 
do,  and  foreigners  allow  it :  they  are 
not  guilty  of  your  commonest  anoma- 
lies. Why,  in  this  very  wonl  Cano^ 
vou  pronounce  the  a  ay  ;  while  in  its 
"^giish  derivative,  chant,  you  make 
it  au,  and  call  the  word  chaunt. 
Now  in  Ireland  we  give  the  same  in- 
tonation both  to  the  Latin  and 
English  wonla.  And,  by-the-bye, 
your  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  a, 
as  if  it  was  8])elt  au,  is  a  relic  of 
your  Norman  Conquest ;  for  a  as  au 
is  pure,  or  rather  impure,  French. 
How  can  foreigners  acquire  your  lan- 
guage, abounding  in  such  irregulari- 
ties \  We,  as  a  conquered  nation, 
have  accepted  the  tongue  of  our  vic- 
tors, and  improved  it." 

Doctor  (smiling). — "  Why,  sir,  we 
consider  the  bn)gue  a  decided  bur- 
lesque on  our  spoken  language.'* 

Frank, — **  Pure  ignorance,  Doctor, 
and  founded  on  pride,  just  as  the 
Oretnlauders  esteem  themselves  the 
tiio«t  polished  of  all  nations,  and  the 


Tartar  grins  at  you  that  vou  may  see 
how  lovely  are  his  black  teeth.  A 
well-bred  Irishman  speaks  the  Eng- 
lish language  better  than  any  Saxou 
could  do.  Our  own  Celtic  is  a  mag- 
nificent thing  :  not  like  your  English, 
cribbed  and  cabbaged  from  many 
languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  &c.  ;  but  self-derived  and  in- 
dependent, drawing  all  its  power,  its 
variety,  and  its  beauty  from  its  own 
ancient  radicals — as  every  leaf  and 
twigling  of  the  kingly  oak  derives  its 
life  and  glory  from  its  own  roots— or 
as  each  planet  which  adorns  our  sys- 
tem educes  its  light  and  motion  from 
its  own  sun." 

Doct&r. — "  Indeed,  Mr.  Gayston,  I 
never  thought  so  much  could  be  said 
of  Ireland  or  the  Irish  ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  yourself,  and  Walter 
here,  and  a  few  other  descendants  of 
the  English  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  knowing  and  esteeming,  I  have 
ever  held  the  nation  as  something  bo- 
low  par,  both  as  regards  learning  as 
well  as  morals." 

Frank, — **  Doctor,  you  amaze  me 
beyond  expression.  A  scholar  like 
you  to  s{ieak  so !  Have  you  never 
read  the  gi*eat  Ussher  \  Are  you  not 
acquainted  with  the  *  Venerable 
Bede,'  your  own  countryman  ?  Are 
vou  ignorant  of  their  testimony  to. 
the  old  faith,  pure  morals,  det?p  learn- 
ing of  Ireland,  when  your  ancestors — ' 
forgive  me  for  so  saying — were  semi- 
nude,  or  at  least  wearing  petticoats 
of  skins,  in  place  of  black  inexpress- 
ibl'is  of  brojvd  Yorkshire  cloth,  eat- 
ing i-aw  salmon,  trapping  wolves,  and 
burning  their  children  in  basketfulls 
amidst  the  oak  groves  of  their  ido- 
latry /  Have  you  never  heai-d  of 
Maildulf,  the  tutor  of  Aldhclm,  who 
was  the  l>est  scholar,  according  tx> 
Warton,  of  the  eighth  century  /  This 
tutor  was  an  Irishman,  as  were  also 
Albin  and  Duncan,  John  Erigena,  an 
illustrious  name^renoTraed  for  Greek  ; 
and  Sedulius,  the  commentator  on  St. 
Paul ;  with  Claudius,  a  brother  di- 
vme,  who  wrote  on  the  Gralatians  : 
and  Bishop  Dungal,  a  geometrician 
and  a  logician  ;  and  Clement,  the  as- 
sistant at  Paris  of  the  reno^Tied  Al- 
cuin,  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne. Then  further,  we  claim  for 
Ireland  the  chronicler  Marianus,  who 
wrote  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
whom  8igebert  styles  *  the  mmit 
learned  man  of  his  .age.*    But  I  see  I 
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MIX  wenrviiij;:  yon,  Dcnrtor,  with  this 
loiifr  litcniry  Irish  ix)ll-call  ;  80,  jiam- 
in^'  (»V4.T  a  flozcn  or  more  of  Itemed 
mcnV  naincM,  I  would  go  on  tf>  mo- 
dern days,  and  JiHk  you  where  you 
would  liiid  HUch  a  giftt'd  HtatcflinanaH 
f^innnid  Burke  ;  ho  claMfical  luid  po- 
liishfMl  a  sjM^aker  as  Oeerge  (.^anniug ; 
Hucli  a  hinnouriMt  om  Sterne  ;  such 
a  injiHter  of  tlie  EuglLsh  tongue  as 
Swift  ;  such  a  divine  at)  Arclibishoj) 
Csshor  :  nuch  an  onitor  a8  Sheridan  ; 
Buch  a  lyric  }>ard  as  McKire  ;  such  a 
draniati>t  an  Farquhar  ;  such  a  wit  as 
CuiTjin  ;  Hucli  a  jioet  as  *  ixx)r  0>1- 
linrt  ;'  rtuch  a  lively  writer  as  Sir 
Kiclianl  Steele  ;  Huch  a  novelist,  dra- 
matist, iioet,  and  essayist  as  Dr. 
(.luldsuiitli,  on  whose  tomb  your  great 
Icxii'ognipher,  Johnson,  wn»te  *  Nil 
tetigit  i\\UK\  nonomavit  V  AH  Irish- 
men, l)(M*tor;  every  man  and  mind 
of  th('T!)  genuine  flrigeuH^,  and  redo- 
Ifiit  nf  the  grwnsoil  of  sweet  Erin." 

Thr  hoi'tor.  sndling  -  -  "  Oh  indeed, 
I  do  not  dispuU*  your  names,  nor  your 
claims  to  national  talent,  though  I 
ln-licvc  Swift  Hither  disowncii  you — 
hut  tlir  antiquity  of  civilization  which 
V(tu  |»retcn(l  to,  I  own  I  conceive  to 
Ihj  nithcr  a]KXTyphal  and  unproven." 

Fi't'hk  getting  very  wdd  and 
eutTLCt'tic.  -**  Antifjuity,  Doctor  I  If 
it  is  antiquity  you  n^juire,  I  think 
I  can  siitisfv  vou  on  that  score  :  come 
hark  with  me  now  among  the  old 
classics,  an<i  v«»u  will  find  Ireland 
mixcil  u)>  wit)i  them  all.  What  is 
Orion,  tin*  mighty  hunter,  whom 
if  "inn  r  >j>faks  of  in  his  Odyssey,  hut 
an  Iri.sli  wonl  (>*Hyan,  lui  ancient 
f.imily  who  emigrated  fn>m  tho  coun- 
ty of  <  'lare  into  (Jreece  \  and  Orestes 
t  HI.  \\h:«t  is  it  hut  a  derivation  of 
O'Kf.liiKiiid,  (rU.'illy's,  or  pndiahly 
|f»'«vr.^«ir  anciently  O'lieeves  /  And 
what  i-«  .KM«'hylus  hut  a  K'lrlvirous 
rnrnipii'»n  of  u'S'ulIvs  /  A  verv 
^•mm|  familv  th«'s<'  O'SMdlvs,  I  assui*e 
V'»n. 

7Vi.'  //  >.'*»#/•.  **  i  W\  ilear  hir  -  sun'lv 
vo  I  an-  f;n*i'tious.** 

Frtik.  •'  Then  IFonifr  verv  likelv 
^a^  ail  li'iMhmaii/' 

77i'  ft'H-f.jr.  *•  ( >h  d'.ir  -  dear  I  this 
i^io..]i:,.l:- 

Fnt.tk  -I »».•»'•  >ni in j;  utterlv  nvkless 
-  -"  Vi'-.  l»'H'inr.  I  do  ;iyHiTt  mv  Iwdief 
in  ihi'  I'Ntn-me  pniKihility  that  the 
kill'.'  of  tin-  iKK'trt  wiis  mv  count r\'- 
m-in,  auii  a  nati\e  of  tlw  ememld 
i  ■•  ;  and  1   arjrue  from  plain  fav'ts. 


What  is  his  name  in  Greek  ?  0/»ipo<r, 
which  is  just  O^Meara,  an  ancient 
sept  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
thus  is  solved  the  puzzle  of  his  birth- 
pla(«,  and  why  the  seven  towns  di»- 
putetl  for  him,  seeing  lie  was  only  an 
Irish  ballad  singer,  and  blind  beggar- 
man -and  this  ]>oint  is  certifier  by 
looking  at  his  two  lieroes — I  need  not 
s]>eak  of  Patrocles,  or  Pat  Rockies, 
or  Koche  (the  origin  it  is  supposed  of 
Moore's  Captain  Kock)  as  we  call  him 
in  Ireland.  And  even  you,  doctor,  must 
own  that  Adiilles  is  a  mere  corrupt 
transposition  by  the  Doric  dialect  of 
(VKellies — the  *  impigtr,  irarundtu^ 
iin'xorahilUy  accTy"  being  a  Hayo  mail, 
and  the  chief  of  them  all,  and  a  fine 
old  family  they  are." 

TAe  Doi-tor--''  Oh  dear-  >oh  dear— 
but  vou're  a  strange  man,  sir.** 

t^ntalr — warming  into  high  steam 
|K)wer — **  Then  Maehaou  in  the  Tro- 

Cn  horse  was  Biacan,  ancestor  to  tlie 
ublin  counsellor  of  that  name. 
Ulysses  or  Odysseus  was  a  corruption 
of  O'Dennis,  or  rather  O'Dennessj ; 
and  the  Furies  were  called  Erynnys— « 
that  is  Irishwomen.  Livy,  whose 
histor}'  Loni  Bvron  calls  a  *'  pictured 
]NUfc,**  M'as  IliWmian,  and  probably 
a  Dublin  man  taking  his  name  from 
the  Liffev,  on  whose  lianks  he  was 
nurture<i,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &e."  Here  the 
Doctor  falls  liuck  in  the  chair  in  a 
sudden  burst  c»f  laughter,  '*  tabulae 
risu  scdvuntur,''  and  Frank  becomes 
melancholy,  heaves  a  sigh,  and  pro- 
eeetls  to  hammer  his  egg  gravely. 

<rayston  aci*oni|)nnit'd  me  to  Lon- 
don :  I  was  u.'^tonished  to  find  in  him 
a  most  I trofi tal )le  ct  im]Kinion.  He  was 
grave,  thoughtful,  an<l  communica- 
tive of  much  infonnation  derived 
from  varied  and  extensive  remiiug  ; 
he  hail  a  quick  eve  for  sc<*nery,  a 
warm  yet  just  i-elish  for  }N)etnr',  and 
a  lively  hvmpiithy  in  the  tastes  and 
fwlings  of  thosi*  he  was  with.  Those 
hursts  of  extravaganza  animal  spirits 
whi«'h  t(N)k  him  iuid  shrMik  him  into 
everv  kin«l  of  alisunlitv  fi)r  the  time. 
wer4'  tlu'  ijcn-jtiiortA  and  not  the  mu 
of  his  bright  and  intelligent  mind. 
It  M'iLH  the  letting  ofif  of  steam  pre- 
vious to  the  start  of  the  steady  engine 
with  its  tniin  ;  and  after  one  of  these 
mn>xvsms  he  wouhl  c«intinue  pensive 
tor  a  f<mg  time,  as  |Kitients  are  physi- 
cally depresseil  aftt^r  the  spasm  of 
epile|isv.  He  was  in  truth  a  venr 
Irishman— no  doubt  vulatale  as  wcU 
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expect  to  receive  by  letter.  Miss 
Cardonald  had  not  honoured  me  with 
any  letter  bythU  mail.  At  the  hotel 
tv-e  met  a  vei'v  fair  and  fascinating 
Scotch  girl,  Miss  Conyngham.  She 
was  of  very  noble  lineage,  and  had  a 
beautifully  chiselled  aristocratic  face 
and  charaiing  manner,  simple-natured 
and  kind.  We  were  known  to  her 
party,  and  had  many  an  excursion 
together  in  carriage,  barge,  donkey, 
or  afoot  ;  and  before  ten  days  ha<l 
elapse<l,  Ellersly  had  fallen  most  irre- 
trievably in  love  with  Louisa  Conyng- 
ham ;  JUid,  ceasing  to  become  my 
companion  from  his  entire  absorption 
in  her  society,  I  left  him  and  Treves 
together,  where  Rome  is  grey  in  anti- 
quity, and  nature  is  green  in  sweet 
landscape,  and  the  air  is  pure  and 
bracing,  and 

••  Sweetly  nnd  nimbly  doth  eommcnd  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses." 

I  still  grasped  my  pilffrim's  staff, 
walking  all  the  stages,  and  picking  up 
the  language  even  amidst  the  patois 
which  I  heu*d  from  the  peasantr}'.  I 
visited  the  Polishing  Mills  of  Idar,  on 
the  Nahe,  (which  river  often  reminded 
me  of  our  County  of  Wicklow  Ovoca,) 
and  saw  the  curious  jwiinful  sight  of  a 
number  of  workmen  Ivinff  on  their 
stomachs  in  wooden  shields,  in  onler 
to  rejich  the  low  level  of  the  water 
wheels,  by  whose  action  th'\v  cut, 
shaped,  and  polished  the  magnificent 
agates  and  chrystals  in  which  the 
))l;ice  abounds.  I  endurwl  the  utter 
filth  and  ill-savour  of  Oberst-jin  for 
the  sake  of  its  clilfi,  ite  castle,  ami  its 
Bcener}' ;  and  eventually,  after  follow- 
ing the  fiowings  of  the  Nahe,  I  rested 
foi*  two  late  autumnal  months  at 
Kreuznach,  intere.sting  to  me  from  its 
historical,  personal  associations,  for 
here  it  was  that  mv  ancestor  Count 
Nugent  had  liis  left  arm  shattered  by 
an  imperialist  bullet,  when  a  captain 
in  Lord  Craven's  English  Horse 
(fnanls  under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  took  the  town  by  escalade  in  the 
ymr  1033.  In  the  Hof  where  I  lodged 
there  wjis  a  Hungarian,  who  had  been 
profe88f>r  of  European  languages  at  a 
school  in  Hamburgh,  and  was  now 
liere  for  his  health  ;  he  was  an  amia* 
ble  and  accomplished  man,  and  wv^ 
glad  to  have  me  as  a  regular  pupil  for 
two  or  three  hours  each  day,  infltmc^ 
ing  me    in-  Ctenuan,   Swedish,  and 


Russian  ;  and  as  I  was  fond  of  lan- 
guages, I  made  under  his  clover 
teaching  great  proficiency  both  in 
wTitiuff  and  si^eaking  these  tongues  ; 
and  this  I  knew  would  gratity  my 
uncle,  when  he  came  to  know  that  I 
had  not  been  living  a  mere  idle  life, 
but  cultivating  the  mental  soil,  and 
enlamiug  my  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge. 

As  the  winter  approached,  the  good 
professor  advised  me  to  go  on  to 
Heidelberg,  and  join  the  linffoal 
courses  of  lectures  there,  and  raoa 
perfect  myself  in  the  languages  I  had 
been  learning  from  him;  and  this 
counsel  I  the  more  readily  adopted,  as 
Lord  Ellersly  was  there,  and  as  my 
present  place  of  abode  was  becomincr 
very  solitary  as  the  winter  deepened 
in.  At  Heidelbeiy  I  lived  quietly, 
lodging  at  a  lai*ge  rarm-house  which 
lay  in  a  green  recess  off  the  Berffstrasse, 
on  the  high  road  to  Darmstaot ;  here 
I  attended  Professor  Kreuzer's  lec- 
tures on  classical  history,  and  Herr 
Meyerstein's  prelections  on  the  lan« 
guages  of  modem  Europe.  I  also 
improve<l  my  skill  in  fencing,  which 
accomplishment  I  had  acquired  from 
Corporal  Mon,  and  practised  under 
his  severe  tuition,  or  rather  drill,  al- 
most from  my  infancy ;  but  I  did  not 
mingle  much  with  the  students,  not 
liking  their  ways  or  manners.  I  ab- 
horred beer,  cared  nothing  for  smo- 
king, and  was  too  independent  in  mind 
and  bearing  to  submit  to  be  bound 
down  to  the  strict  code  of  the  conven- 
tional laws  of  their  clubs  and  their 
societies ;  nevertheless,  having  friends 
among  them,  I  occasionally  frequented 
the  Hirschffaiwe,  where  I  acquired 
rather  a  hi^  renown  for  my  skill  and 
success  in  fencing,  and  where  I  was  a 
spectator,  but  not  a  principal,  of  many 
a  furious  duel,  which  however  seldom 
eventuated  in  anything  more  serious 
than  a  slit  ear,  or  a  slight  gash  across 
the  cheek,  which  these  warnke  youths 
considered  but  as  the  insignia  of  ho- 
nour. I  had  a  good  horse  also,  thanks 
to  my  uncle's  generous  bounty,  and 
some  good  boar-hunting  in  the  forest 
of  the  Odenwald  and  round  the  roots 
of  old  Melibochus.  Time  wore  on, 
and  I  had  not  heard  from  my  Irish 
home  for  many  weeks.  Miss  Cardon- 
ald htod  sent  me  buttwo  letters  in  calm 
responne  to  some  fien'  folios  I  had 
transmitted  to  her,  full  of  the  scenes 
I  had  mingled  amidst,  aufl  not  siieut 
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on  the  hoi>e8  1  still  noui-iAhed. 
M*Glintock  and  liin  family  were  in 
tiie  north  of  (Vance,  and  my  deai* 
nude's  last  and  most  aiTectionate  let- 
ter was  becoming  older  in  date  each 
day,  when  rather  an  exciting  incident 
took  phioe  which  stirred  the  still 
waters  of  my  tranquil  life,  and  was 
followed  by  a  storm,  under  whose  fury 
I  now  wonder  I  did  not  i>eriah  altoge- 
ther. 

I  Jiave  spoken  but  little  of  Luixl 
EUertly  ;  hewasa  delicate  yuung  man, 
extremely  mechanical  in  his  tastes, 
with ffreat  ardour  of  temperament  con- 
cealed beneath  a  shy  manner,  which 
those  who  did  not  know  his  true  and 
"modest  merit''  mistook  for  pnde  oi 
birth.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Stewart  Con^nghams  for  England,  he 
had  come  on  to  Heidelben;,  there  to 
remain  till  the  return  of  his  i>ai'ent8, 
who  were  wintering  at  Rome.  He 
kept  himself  quite  apart  from  society, 
but  fraternized  much  with  a  very 
young  man  at  tlie  University,  who 
was  of  an  honourable  family  in 
Saxony,  and  whose  name  was  Yon 
Klein.  This  youth  was  a  gi*aceful 
and  most  promising  artist,  and  had 
much  refinement  of  feeling ;  but 
he  was  a  sad  cripple,  and  his  mind 
always  appeared  to  me  to  he  too 
bright  ana  vivacious  for  his  liody, 
as  the  keen  steel  rapier  weai-s  the 
scabbard.  His  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  I  believe  her  life  n-as  locked  wy 
in  the  life  of  the  lad,  which  in  tiiith 
he  was,  and  nothing  more,  his  years 
scarce  reaching  to  eighteen.  He 
lodged  in  the  same  hou.sc  with  Ellers- 
ly,  and  they  were  contiuuallv  toge- 
ther. I  called  them  "  the  Etcherand 
the  Sketcher." 

Yon  Klein  had,  unintentionally, 
given  seme  offence  to  a  big  and  burly 
student,  named  Zombach.  This  man 
was  son  to  an  Austrian  army-cloth- 
ing contractor,  and  had  l)een  at  the 
University  now  for  two  years;  he 
was  an  extremely  vulgar  penum  -  full 
of  practical  jokes  ;  and  pri*suming  on 
his  physical  strength,  and  some  skill 
at  fence^  he  w:us  ajit  t<»  j)lay  the  InUly 
whenever  he  wjis  jx»nuitte<l.  I  had 
fenced  with  him  sevend  tinus  ;  our 
reputation  at  the  foils  was  alM)ut  at  a 
jxar  among  the  students  ;  but  by  some 
chance  I  had,  at  each  of  our  amicable 
encounters,  obtaintnl  a  <lecid(H:l  ad- 
vantage, and  I  could  j)eix*eivc  he  was 
quite  nyitly  to  quarrel  with  me.     But 
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the  reserve  of  my  manner  had 
hitherto  defended  me  fi*om  a  chal- 
lenge, and  my  uncle  had  educated  me 
with  a  dislike  to  duelling  merely  for 
its  own  wild  sake, — often  quoting  to 
me  the  wise  words  of  old  Polonius  to 
his  son  : — 

Beware  of  entrance  (o  aquarrel,  but  being  in— . 
Bear  it,  tbat  tlic  oppovvr  m.ny  beware  of  thee. 

He  had  quite  put  a  stop  to  the* 
custom  in  his  own  regiment,  thus 
antici})ating  the  feeling  which  at  pre-* 
sent  exists. 

One  evening  we  were  assembled  at 
Herr  Meyerstein's  lecture,  which  he 
held  in  his  private  rooms.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  his  discourse,  and  as  the 
Professor  left  the  chamber,  we  all 
rose  and  bowed  to  him,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  resuming  our  seats,  when 
Zombach,  in  one    of  his    practical 

i'okes,  drew  away  the  chair  from  be- 
lind  Yon  Klein,  who  fell  heavily 
on  the  floor,  where  he  remainea, 
seemingly  in  gi'eat  {min,  till  lifted  up 
by  Ellersly  and  myself. 

"A  mere  joke,  I  declare,"  said 
Zornbach  ;  but  many  stem  voices 
soimdcd  angrily,  and  cries  of 
"  shimie,  shame,"  were  heard  among 
the  students. 

Flushing  with  jiassion,  Zombach 
exclaimed,  "  Who  says  shame  ?-- 
Which  of  you,  gentlemen,  dares  to 
apply  that  wortl  to  me  J  Did  you, 
Mr.  Nugent,  s])eak  such  a  word 
against  me^  Answer  me,  Sir,  at 
once." 

Burning  with  indignation,  I  yet 
restrained  myself  to  say,  "  I  certainly 
did  not  upenk  the  wonl — " 

"  What  mean  you  by  that  em- 
phasis. Sir  r* 

His  manner  was  so  overbearing 
and  haughty,  that  I  felt  all  my  blooa 
getting  up,  and  I  answered  :  "  I  did 
not  use  the  word  shame,  or  comment 
on  your  act  audibly  ;  but  I  certainly 
felt,  I  am  sure  in  common  with  every 
gentleman  in  the  room,  that  such 
conduct  as  you  displayotl  toiATinls  that 
poor  crippled  boy,  whom  Lord  El-- 
lersly  has  now  taken  off  to  his  bed, 
was  unbecoming  and  vidgar ;  and  if 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Zornbacirs  char- 
acter, I  should  add  dast'irdly,  Jis 
couiin«j  from  a  Htn>n»x  m»an  to  one  who 
is  unuble  to  i-ejHfl  it." 

Pal»i  with  auger,  and  the  shame  of 
my  rebuke,  he  n«joined   - 

"Theo'j  are  biting  wonL*,  •^i*' ;    - 
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you  are  well  able  to  fight  your  own 
battles,  and  your  friend's  too.  Are 
you  willing  to  give  me  satisfaction 
now  at  once  for  the  insult  conveyed 
in  your  speech  ?" 

I  replied,  "  I  certainly  was  quite 
i-eady  at  all  times  to  draw  my  sword 
in  80  good  a  cause  as  defending  help- 
lessness against  violence  and  wrong !" 

So  we  iQl  proceeded  to  adjourn  to 
a  meadow  which  lay  behind  a  little 
Inn  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Neckar.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
Hof ,  but  it  was  a  famous  spot  for  the 
decision  of  these  matters. 

As  we  were  goin?  out  we  met 
Ellersly,  who  reported  that  his  young 
friend  had  suffered  considerable  hurt 
from  lighting,  in  his  fall,  on  his  hip, 
which  was  the  poor  boy's  peccant  part. 
Ellersly  wanted  to  withdraw  mejand 
take  up  the  quarrel  himself, — I  never 
saw  his  gentle  temper  flame  so  high  ; 
but  I  would  only  permit  him  to 
accompany  me  as  a  second. 

We  fought  for  nearly  ten  minutes. 
My  adversary  had  more  strength  and 
weight,  but  I  felt  I  was  his  superior 
in  activity  and  in  temper,  ana  cer- 
tainly his  equal  in  skill ;  he  was, 
nevertheless,  very  cool,  and  fenced 
warily,  and  more  on  the  defensive,  as 
if  biding  his  time  ;  till  I  chanced 
with  my  sword  to  inflict  a  small 
wound  just  above  his  left  eye,  which 
appeared  to  distress  him  from  the 
blood  flowing  down  and  obstructing 
his  sight ;  his  temper,  too,  was  fast 
failing,  while  I  was  becoming  cooler 
every  moment.  He  now  lunged  at 
me  furiously ;  when- — making  use  of  a 
trick  of  fence,  taught  to  me  by  the 
old  corporal  years  ago — I  struck  his 
sword  downwards,  traversing  my 
blade  with  his  towards  the  hilt,  an(l 
then  with  a  strong  and  sudden  jerk, 
I  made  his  weapon  to  fly  from  his 
hand  several  yanls  to  one  side.  He 
stooil  before  me  looking  j>ale  and 
troubled,  with  his  head  down,  and  his 
arms  crossed  on  liis  breast.  I  imme- 
diately sheathed  my  own  sword,  and 
walking  over  to  where  his  lay  on  the 
ground,  I  picked  it  up,  and  presented 


it  to  him,  saying,  with  a  bow,  that 
**  I  hoped  our  quarrel  had  fairly  been 
settled,  and  that  we  should  now  be 
friends."  The  young  men  around  us 
cheered  this  act  of  mine,  clapping  ^eir 
hands;  he  seemed  greaUy  pmsed, 
and  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  I 
went  over,  at  Ellersly's  desire,  to  see 
Von  Klein,  whose  pale  face  lightened 
up  at  seeing  me,  and  who  repeatedly 
kissed  my  hand  in  a  transport  of 
boyish  gratitude.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  never  afterwards  met 
with  any  annoyance  durinff  his  sojourn 
at  the  University.  AU  this  hap- 
pened, I  recollect,  on  a  Monday.  I 
was  greatly  depressed  all  the  week. 
I  was  thoroughly  angry  with  Miss 
Cardonald.  Her  silence  was  hard  to 
be  borne ;  and  when  she  did  write, 
the  few  and  frigid  lines  too  plainly 
betrayed  the  indifference  of  the  writer 
to  her  correspondent ;  and  I  felt  that 
any  regard  she  might  have  had  for 
me  was  becoming  gradually  extin- 
guished ;  while  in  my  own  breast 
pride  and  resentment  were  assuming 
the  place  where  love  had  been.  I 
spent  all  this  week  taking  long  walks 
through  the  neighbourhood,  *'  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fan- 
cies ;"  but  the  gall  prevailed.  Yet 
amidst  the  fermentations  of  my  mind, 
reason  was  working  itself  into  clear- 
ness, and  resuming  its  throne.  But 
on  Thursday  came  a  few  lines  from 
M^Clintock,  bearing  an  old  date,  and 
saying  that  my  uncle  had  be^  ill 
now  tor  a  fortnight,  and  advising  my 
immediate  return  (I  had  received  no 
Darragh  letters  for  three '' Weks). 
Dreadfully  shocked,  grieved,  and 
alarmed,  I  prepared  every  thing  to 
start  for  home  next  day.  But  on  my 
going  to  the  Post-oflice  the  following 
morning,  I  saw  my  cousin  Gilbert's 
handwriting  on  a  letter  to  me,  sealed 
with  black  wax.  I  broke  it  open — 
a  mist  rose,  as  if  from  its  pages, 
before  my  swimming  eyes.  I  gave  a 
cry ;  and  staggering  against  a  sh(m 
door,  I  fell  on  the  street — for  I  had 
seen  in  the  letter  that  my  unde  teas 
dead! 
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Of  the  half  million  of  spectators 
of  the  recent  magnificent  and  un- 
paralleled Naval  Keview,  not  one, 
probably,  beheld  the  close  of  the  pa- 
geant with  any  feeling  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  Britannia  yet  rules  the 
waves,  nor  whether  the  old  lady  has 
any,  the  remotest,  intention  of  relin- 
quishing her  trident  for  a  distaff. 
llie  lipectator's  pride  in  the  wooden 
walls  of  Britannia,  and  his  confidence 
that  she  requires  no  other  bulwark, 
inasmuch  as  ''  her  march  is  o*er  the 
mountain  wave,  her  home  is  on  the 
deep,"  must  have  been  a  thousand-fold 
oonnrmed,  and  he  might  apostrophise 
his  country  in  the  woras  of  Cowper : — 

Mistress,   at  least   while  Providence    shall 

pleAse, 
And  trident-bearing  Qaeen  of  the  wide  seas  1 

Or  he  might  exclaim,  with  Shak- 
speare — 

Let  us  be  back*d  with  God,  and  with  the 
seas. 

Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 

And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  our- 
selves ; 

lo  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Grand  and  truthful  lines  are  these  ! 
Ay,  and  whoever  has  a  spark  of  true 
witish  patriotism  in  his  bosom 
must  proudly  endorse  the  old  re- 
mark, that  the  Sovereign  of  these 
favoured  Isles  should  receive  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  powers — on 
the  quarter-deck  of  a  first-rater ! 
Yes,  Britain's  strength  and  defence 
in  the  past  was,  in  the  present  is, 
and  in  the  future  must  and  will  be, 
her  oak  leviathans.  They  are  her 
shield  and  her  impregnable  bulwark  ; 
they  are  her  pride  and  her  glory; 
they  are  her  ministers  of  vengeance 
wherever  oceans  and  seas  upheave 
their  waters ;  they  are 

Hie    armaments  which  thunder-strike    the 

walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarehs  tremble  in  their  eafflaU» 


as  our  late  colossal  enemy  is  bitterly 
cognizant ! 

And  now  we  propose  to  have  a 
little  Naval  Review  of  our  own,  by 
the  aid  of  sundry  old  books,  and 
divers  private  manuscript  notes  and 
memoranda.  We  shall  not  seize  you 
by  the  button,  and,  like  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner,  compel  you  to  im- 
willingly  listen  to  our  narrative — 
you  are  free  to  go  or  stay,  to  hearken 
m  a  genial  mood,  or  to  imitate  the 
deaf  adder,  as  you  list.  But  we  really 
think  that  the  subject  of  our  gossip 
is  such  that,  albeit  you  may  already 
be  partially  familiar  with  the  details, 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  if 
you  are  a  true-bom  Briton  ;  for  it  is 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  glo- 
rious navy  that  we  shall  succinctly 
discourse. 

The  limit  of  a  single  article  will 
oblige  us  to  greatly  condense  our 
stores  of  information,  and  to  be  brief 
even  when  we  would  willingly  linger 
and  amplify.  We,  therefore,  shall 
only  lightly  glance  at  the  rise  of  our 
na^,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  in  whose  reign  it  first  became 
an  established  royal  institution  and 
service.  We  may  very  fittingly  pre- 
face our  discoiu^e,  by  referring  to 
the  entertaining  and  instructive 
pages  of  quaint  old  Purchas,  from 
whose  "  commendations  of  naviga- 
tion, as  an  art  worthy  the  care  of  tlie 
most  worthy  ;  the  Necessitie,  Commo- 
ditie,  Dignitie  thereof,"  we  extract 
the  following  sagacious  and  pertinent 
sayings  : — "The  sea  covereth  one 
halfe  of  this  patrimony  of  man — 
thus  should  man  at  once  loose  halfe 
his  inheritance,  if  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion did  not  enable  him  to  manage 
this  untamed  beast,  and  with  the 
bridle  of  the  winds,  and  saddle  of 
his  shipping,  to  make  him  servicea- 
ble. W  ow  for  the  services  of  the  sea, 
they  are  innumerable  :  it  hath  on  it 
tempests  and  calmes,  to  affect  and 
stupefie  the  subtilest  philosopher  ; 
sustaineth  moveable  fortresses  for 
tlio  SQiiJdier,  mayntaifneth^  cw  in  our 
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hlandy  a  wall  of  defeiice,  and  a 
ivaterie  garrison  to  guard  the  titate  ; 
tjntertaines  the  aunue  with  vapours, 
the  moone  with  obsequiousnesse,  the 
starres  also  with  a  natural  lookiug 
glasse."  Elsewhere,  he  remarks — 
"  How  little  had  we  kuowne  of  the 
world,  aud  the  wonders  of  God  in  the 
world,  had  not  the  sea  opened  us  a 
passage  into  all  lands.  P^asus,  the 
winged  horse,  which  (tne  poeta 
fained)  with  the  stroke  of  his  foot 
first  made  Helicon,  the  muses'  well,  to 
spring,  was  the  issue  of  Neptune, 
and  that  snaky-headed  monster. 
Medusa.  The  marhier  seems  rough- 
he  wen  and  rude,  according  to  the 
ocean  that  breeds  him  ;  hut  he  that 
can  play  with  those  dangers  which 
■wotdd  transforms  others  into  stones, 
and  dares  dwell  within  so  few  inches 
of  death ;  that  calls  the  most  tempes- 
tuous elements  his  parents  ;  he,  I  say, 
is  the  true  Pegas^is,  that  with  his 
wing-like  sailes  flies  over  the  world  ; 
which  hath  helped  to  deliver  Andro- 
meda {geography)  before  chained  to 
the  rocKs,  and  ready  to  be  devoured  of 
that  monster,  Ignorance," 

Old  chronicles  tell  us  that  Alfred 
the  Great  had  a  number  of  unusually 
large  and  powerful  galleys  constructed 
expressly  to  resist  the  Danes,  and  to 
sei'vo  only  as  vessels  of  war,  and 
thus  he  certainly  fonued  the  nucleus 
of  a  navy ;  but  his  successors  were 
not  so  far-sighted,  for  all  our  early 
nionarchs,  from  before  the  era  of  the 
Norman  conquest  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  were  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase, hire,  or  impress  merchant  ves- 
Hi\A  whenever  they  wished  to  gather 
together  a  fleet  for  warlike  puri>oses. 
The  mariners  engaged  attended  al- 
most solely  to  tlve  management  of  the 
ships,  the  soMiers  on  br)arddoin^  the 
lighting.  Various  ports  were,  inaeed, 
fompellod  by  their  charters  to  keep 
or  j)rovi(le  a  cortftiu  number  of  suit- 
able vessels  for  the  national  use, 
whenever  required.  Thus,  the  Cinque 
Ports  hal  to  siq)ply  fifty-seven 
ships,  each  with  a  crow  of  twenty- 
two  Hjamen  — fn)m  wliich  we  nuiy 
form  some  idea  of  their  size.  When 
Kichaixl  CVeur  de  Lion  went  forth  as 
a  cru8a<lv3r,  lie  was  acconqianied  by 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  fleet 
ever  seen  up  to  that  period — number- 
fng  in  all  some  throe  hundred  vessels, 
infOudingalH>ut  a  dozen  emphatically 
called  *'  UiU  shij>j>cs."    Th.'  size  an<l 


rig  of  the  vessels  at  this  period  were 
very  various,  and  their  names  are 
singular  enough,  as  "  dromonds," 
"  busses,"  "  galliones,"  "  vissiers," 
"  schuyts,"  &c.  We  happen  to  have 
in  our  note-book  a  copy  of  the  "  Laws 
and  Ordinances"  appointed  by  this 
king  for  his  navy,  wliicU  is  not  only 
intrinsically  curious,  but  also  valua- 
ble as  being,  we  believe,  the  earliest 
"articles  of  wai',"  relative  to  the 
naval  service,  extant.  We  therefore 
here  insert  it  verbatim  : — 

1.  That  Avhoso  killed  any  person  on 
sliipbooard  should  be  tied  with  him  that  wm 
slnin,  and  throwen  into  the  sea. 

2.  And  if  he  killed  him  on  the  land,  bo 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  tied  with  the 
partio  slnine,  and  be  buried  with  him  in  the 
earth. 

3.  He  that  shall  he  convicted  by  lawful! 
witnes  to  draw  out  his  knife  or  weapon,  to 
the  intent  to  strike  any  roan,  or  that  hath 
striken  any  to  the  draxving  of  blood.  abaU 
loose  his  hand. 

4.  Also     he   that    striketh    any    person 
wHh   his  hand   without  effusion  of   olood,- 
shall  be  plunged  three  times  in  the  sea. 

5.  Item,    whoso    speiikoth    any    oppro-- 
brious  or  contumelious  wordes  in  reviling  or 
cursing  one  another,  fur  so  oftentimes  as  he 
hath  reviled  shall  pay  so  many  onnoes  of 
silver. 

If  he  was  unable,  what  would  be 
the  alternative  punishment  ? 

6.  Item,  a  thicfo  or  felon  that  hath 
stollcn,  l>eing  lawfully  convicted,  shall  have 
his  head  shorne,  and  boylmg  (!)  pitch 
powrcd  upon  his  head,  and  feathers  or  down 
strawcd  upon  the  same,  whereby  he  may  be 
knowuen,  and  so  at  the  first  binding  place 
they  shall  come  to,  tbcro  to  be  cast  up. 

The  above  laws  are  tolerably  strin- 
gent, and  some  of  them  are  pleasantly 
suggestive  of  the  humanity  of  the 
gooa  old  times.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  last  oixlinance  that  ^^  tarring  and 
feathering"  is  by  no  means  a  modem 
punishment,  butour  Lynch-law  friends 
don't  boil  their  tar  before  applying  it 
to  the  victim,  nor  do  they  shave  liii 
poll  to  iiicreas3  the  torture. 
.  Even  l)efoi'e  this  early  period,  Eng- 
land stubbornly  claimeu  what  was 
vaguely  called  the  "  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,"  and  enforcetl  it  by  comjwl- 
ling  friendly  foreign  ships  to  lower 
their  flags  or  topsails  as  a  token  of 
homage  and  acknowledgment  of  naval 
8uprem:icy.    Two  centuries  ago  the 
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learned  Selden.  in  his  ''Mare  Clan- 
sum/'  declared  that  ''  the  English 
have  a  hereditary,  uninterrupted 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  seas, 
conveyed  to  them  from  their  earliest 
ancestors,  in  trust  for  their  latest 
posterity." 

In  ia47,  Edward  III.  blockaded 
CSaUuB  with  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  vessels,  manned  by 
about  thirteen  thousand  seamen — 
little  more  than  a  score  to  each  sail 
on  an  average  \  and  although  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  few  of  these 
vessels  were  of  a  very  respectable 
size,  yet  the  majority  were  not  more 
than  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burthen  each. 
We  may  here  add  that  it  has  not 
been  ascertained  precisely  when 
cannon  were  first  used  on  boutl 
English  ships,  but  probably  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  for  a 
oonsiderable  period  after  their  intro^ 
duction  they  were  mounted  only  en 
barbette^  f.«.,  to  fire  over  the  bulwarks* 
Port-holes  in  the  sides  of  ships  were 
of  later  invention.  At  this  period 
the  largest  ships  had  two  masts,  each 
with  a  round  top,  resembling  a  huge 
basket,  to  sustain  cro6»>bowmeu  and 
javelin^men.  Cumbrous  erections 
on  the  deck  forward  and  aft  were 
called  fore-castle  and  stem-castles — 
the  former  name  yet  being  somewhat 
absurdly  retained,  although  the  last 
vestige  of  its  origin  no  longer  exists 
on  shipboard.* 

Henry  VII.,  at  the  beginning  of 


his  reign,  built  what  Was  the  very 
first  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  the 
"  Great  Harry."  She  is  said  to  have 
cost  no  less  than  £14,000 ;  equivalent, 
we  presume,  to  ten  times  that  sum  at 
the  present  day.  She  had  a  very 
long,  if  not  very  glorious  existence, 
and  was  finally  burnt  by  accident  in 
1553.  Henry  VIII.  emulated  and 
surpassed  his  predecessor  by  building, 
in  1513,  the  celebrated  "  Henri  Grace 
a  Dieu,"  of  10(X)  tons  burthen.  This 
was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable 
ship,  being  not  only  the  largest  ever 
built  in  England  up  to  that  period, 
but  also  marking  a  decided  era  of 
progress  in  the  architecture  and 
equipment  of  men-of-war.  She  was 
the  first  ship  fitted  with  four  masts, 
and  also  the  first  three-decker,  and 
the  first  known  to  have  her  cannon 
mounted  at  port-holes.  Judging  by 
an  engraving  of  this  ship  before  us, 
she  must  have  been  a  most  pictu- 
resque object.  Of  her  eighty  guns, 
which  were  of  all  sizes,  fifty-foui' 
were  mounted  in  two  batteries  on 
her  broadsides,  and  the  residue  on 
the  forecastle,  bows,  and  stem.  The 
lower  battery  was  much  too  near  the 
water  to  be  of  any  service  except  in 
a  calm  sea— a  fault  of  construction 
prevalent  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  Her  stem  rose  to  a  very  great 
elevation,  and  it,  and  the  immense 
stem-castle,  or  poop,  were  profusely 
carved  and  decorated.  At  each  cor- 
ner of  the  poop,  gangways,  and  fore- 
castle, were  round  towers,  surmount- 
ed with  a  species  of  cupola.    From 


*  Apropos  of  Ireland.  In  a  reiy  cnrlotu  production,  bj  an  anonymous  writer,  of  the  date 
)4S3,  entitled  **  The  Prologue  of  the  Processe  of  the  Libel  of  English  Policie/'  &c.,  occur 
the  following  very  interesting  lines :— - 

••  The  fnskmm  hatt  cause  Uhe  to  oiif», 
Onr  land  and  hert  together  to  defend^ 
That  no  emmie  should  hurt  ne  ofind 
Ireland  ne  us ;  but  as  one  eommontie 
Should  helpe  fctll  to  Ixepe  about  the  sea  f 
For  they  have  havens  great>  and  goodly  hayes. 
Sure,  wide,  and  deep,  and  good  assayes  [access  ?]]a 
At  WaterfoRl ;  and  coves  many  one : 
And  as  men  sayne  in  England,  be  there  none 
Better  havens  ships  in  to  ride. 
No  more  fus-c  fur  enemies  to  abide. 
Why  speak  I  thns  so  much  of  Ireland  ? 
For  nil  so  much  as  I  can  understand. 
It  is  fertile  for  things  that  there  doe  grow* 
And  multiplicn  ;  loke  who  lust  toknowe! 
So  large,  so  good,  and  so  commodious, 
That  to  declare  if  stmnge  and  marvailooa,*^ 
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her  bows  projected  an  enormous 
beak  or  prow,  above  which  rose  a 
bowsprit  of  a  single  spar.  Each  of 
three  of  her  lower  masts  supported 
topmasts  and  topgallants,  but  the 
fourth,  or  mizzen,  had  only  a  light 
topmast.  At  the  head  of  each  mast 
were  deep  round  tops.  Her  mast 
heads,  and  the  yard  arms,  are  all  re- 
presented as  being  adorned  with 
emblazoned  flags  or  ensigns,  and 
streamers. 

Blufl:*  King  Hal  appears  to  have 
done  much  towards  the  formation  of 
England's  royal  navy,  and  he  aided 
maritime  enterprise  generally,  and 
also  greatly  encouraged  merchants 
and  mariners  in  various  ways.  Above 
all,  he  was  the  founder  of  Woolwich, 
Deptford,  and  Portsmouth  dockyards, 
the  Trinity  House,  &c.,  and  he  placed 
the  navy  on  a  permanent  footing,  by 
establishing  an  Admiralty  and  Navy 
OflSce,  and  assigning  iixed  rates  of 
pay  to  officers  and  men.  Seamen 
received  five  shillings  per  month. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  the 
navy  numbered  more  than  a  hundred 
ships,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being 
12,455. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  two 
succeeding  reigns.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  the  three  ships  sent 
forth  to  find  a  north-east  passage  to 
Cathav  or  China  (in  other  words,  our 
Jirst  Arctic  expedition)  under  com- 
mand of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  were  built  expressly  for 
that  adventurous  service  in  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  strong  manner,  and  their 
keels  and  bottoms  were  sheathed 
with  leaJ.  This  was  at  least  a  step 
in  the  riffht  direction,  yet  it  was  not 
improved  upon  for  centuries !  It  was 
not  until  1761  that  a  man-of-war 
(the  "  Alarm,"  a  32-gun  frigate)  was 
nrst  coppered,  and  more  than  twenty 
years  then  elapsed  ere  this  highly 
beneficial  innovation  became  general. 
How  slow  were  our  grandfathers  ^to 
go  no  further  back)  to  adopt  even  the 
most  obvious  improvements  !  Even 
HO  late  as  1833,  the  often  tried  but 
never  successful  plan  of  lead  sheath- 
ing was  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time  used  on  a  man-of-war ;  but  this 
resuscitation  shared  the  fate  of  all 
preceding  ones.  What  is  especially 
worthy  of  observation,  is  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  Romans  are  posi- 
tively known  to  have  sheathed  their 


galleys  with  lead,  fastened  with 
copper  nails.  Solomon  was  right — 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Sang 
Hal*s    illustrious    daught^,     Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  with  all  her  faults 
and  weaknesses,  was  every  inch  a 
truly  great  sovereign,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  marvel  at  the  fact  that,  in 
the  words  of  Camden,  ''she  justly 
acquired  the    glorious  title  of    the 
B^torer  of  Naval  Power,  and  Sove- 
reign of   the  Northern  Seas,  inso- 
much   that   foreign    nations    were 
struck  with  awe  at  her  proceedings, 
and  were  now  willing  lespectfolly  to 
court  a  power  which  had   so  lately 
been  the  object  of  their  contempt." 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  ner 
long  and  glorious  career,  Elizabeth 
never  ceased  to  do  her  utmost  to 
strengthen    and  improve  her  navy, 
and  with  what  immense  success,  the 
annals  of  her  reign  eloquently  testify. 
She    made     great     and     beneficial 
changes  in  the  royal  dockyards,  and 
the  administration  of   naval  affiiirs 
generally ;  improved  the  chief  ports  ; 
caused  gunpowder  and  brass  cannon 
to  be  of  home  manufacture ;  invited 
able  foreign  sea  captains  to  enter  her 
service  ;  encouraged  maritime  enter- 
prise and  discovery  ;  and  remodelled 
the  Admiralty,  raising  the  salaries  of 
the  officers,  liberally  rewarding  merit, 
and  doubling  the  pay  of  the  seamen, 
giving  them  ten  shillings  per  month, 
and  abundant  food.    The  gre^  event 
of  her  reign  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  at  which  momen- 
tous crisis   this  lion-hearted    queen 
exclaimed-  -"  I  have  but  the  body  of 
a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  biit  I  have 
the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of 
England,  too  ;  and  I  think  foul  scorn 
that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Europe,  sliould  dare  to  invade  the 
border  of   my  realms  ;    to    which, 
rather  than  any  dishonoiu-    should 
.grow  by  me,  I,  myself,  will  take  up 
an|2s."    Heroic  and  immortal  words, 
these  !  and  spoken  not  in  a  spirit  of 
vain  boasting,  but  from  the  inmost 
soul.    The  destinies  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  were    safe  in   the 
keeping  of  such  a  woman. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  when 
Napoleon  the  Great  threatened  to 
invade  England,  a  work  was  officially 
drawn  up  from  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  printed  by 
command  of  Qeorge  III.,  under  title 
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of  "  A  Report  of  the  Arrangements 
which  were  made  for  the  Internal 
Defence  of  these  Kingdoms,  when 
Spain,  by  its  Armada,  pi'ojected  the 
Invasion  and  Conquest  of  England, 
&c."  From  this  valuable  authority 
we  quote  the  following  abstract  of 
the  naval  squadrons  of  Great  Britain 
assembled  to  guard  our  shores  : — 

Men. 
34  of  her  Majestie*8  shippes^  gr^te 

and  small,  with 6,264 

34  marchants'  sliippes,  with  Sir  F. 

Drake,  westward    2,394 

29  shippes  and  barques,  payd  by  the 

Citie  of  London 2,140 

31  shippes  and  barques,  which  are 

victuallers,  r.nder  the  Lord  High 

Admiral  (Howard  of  Effingham)  1,561 
19  coasters,  grete  and  small,  under 

the  Lord  Admiral,   pajrd  bjr  the 

queene    943 

23  coasters,  under  the  Lord  Henrie 

Seymour,  payd  by  the  queene  ..  1,093 
23   voluntarye    shippes,  grete   and 

■mall 939 

TotaUisi!?\f;PP^» 
3  lo,334  men. 

In  CampbeU's  "  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals,'' a  full  list  is  given  of  the 
names,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  all  the 
ships  of  Elizabeth's  navy,  at  the  time 
of  her  death  in  1G03.  From  this 
memorandum  we  learn  that  she  left 
forty-two  ships,  their  aggregate  bur- 
then being  16,915  tons,  exclusive  of 
one  ship  (probably  of  200  tons)  the 
tonnage  of  which  is  not  given.  Cast- 
ing up  the  columns,  we  tind  that  the 
mariners  of  this  fleet  numbered 
5,534  ;  the  gunners,  804  ;  the  sol- 
diers, 2,008  ;  in  all  8,346  men  ;  but 
this  does  not  include  the  crews  of 
three  of  the  smaller  vessels.  The 
first-raters  were  from  900  to  1,000 
tons  ;  and  many  range  from  400  to 
800  tons.  Altogether,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  for  the  age  this  was  a 
very  powerful  navy,  provided  that  it 
was  really  maintained  practically  at 
its  nominal  strength,  as  above  de- 
tailed. In  looking  over  the  list,  it  is 
curious  to  ptrceive  that  we  yet  retain 
in  our  navy  the  same  names  as  those 
borne  by  several  of  Elizabeth's  ships. 
For  example,  she  hcJ  a  Victory,  a 
Warspight  (Warspite),  a  Nonpareil,  a 
Lion,  a  Defiance,  a  Dreaduoughty 
a  SwaUow,  a  Tiger,  &c.  The  names 
of  some  of  her  ships  are  singular,  as 
the  White  Bear,  the  Ark  Boyal,  the 
Mer-Honeur,  the  Due  Repulse,  the 


Garland,  the  Foresight,  the  Tide,  the 
Crane,  the  Answer,  the  Advantage, 
Tramontain,  the  Catis,  the  Moon, 
the  Merlin,  the  Synnet,  &c.  Two 
only  are  named  after  saints — ^the 
Sidnt  Matthew,  and  the  Saint  An- 
drew. We  shrewdly  suspect  that 
these  ships  (both  first-raters)  were 
built  in  tne  time  of  her  sister  Mary, 
and  the  latter's  consort,  Philip  of 
Spain.  Her  first-raters  had  each  a 
crew  comprised  of  340  mariners,  40 
gunners,  and  120  soldiers — in  aU  500 
men. 

We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  great 
sea  captains  of  EUzabeth's  rei^. 
Every  rwider  must  be  familiar  with 
the  names  of  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, the  Lord  Hi^  Admiral  of 
England,  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Sir 
Richaxd  Grenville,  and  others  who 
reflected  the  highest  glory  on  the 
reign  of  their  royal  mistress.  Per- 
haps not  one  of  the  above  named 
great  commanders  was  so  chivalrously 
heroic  as  Sir  R.  Grenville,  nor  died 
so  gloriously.  In  battle  with  a 
Spanish  fleet  he  was  surrounded  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  but  refused 
to  attempt  to  escape,  saying  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  bring  such  dis- 
honour on  himself,  his  country,  and  his 
queen's  ship  ;  and  after  nearly  all  the 
crew  of  his  ship,  the  Revenge,  were 
killed  or  wounded,  he  surrendered 
only  when  absolutely  compelled  by 
the  survivors.  He  died  tnree  da^s 
afterwards  of  his  wounds,  and  nis 
last  words  were  truly  memorable  : — 
"Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville, 
with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for 
that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true 
soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his 
country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour, 
my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this 
body,  leaving  behind  the  lasting 
fame  of  having  behaved  as  every 
valiant  soldier  is  bound  to  do."  Last- 
ing fame  !  Yea  verily,  thou  noble 
sea  captain,  tans  peur  et  sans  re- 
prochcj  thy  dying  words  were  pro- 
phetical, and  thy  honoured  memory 
shall  be  worthily  cherished  by  the 
latest  posterity  of  these  isles  ! 

During  Elizabeth's  reign  wnsider- 
able  progression  in  the  building,  &c.y 
of  men-of-war  was  manifested.  Sir 
Richard  Dudley  (who  became  Duke  of 
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Northumberland)  was  the  most  emi- 
nent naval  architect  of  the  age.      He 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  oii^inal 
genius,  and  he  designed  no  less  than 
seven  new  classes  of  war  ships,  and 
Bhowe<l  great  foresight  and  ingenuity 
in  his  plans.    With  regard  to  the 
calibre  of  the  ship  gims  at  this  period, 
we  find  a  list  in  Sir  William  Monson's 
Naval  Tracts  (written  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor),  and  he 
gives  their  names,  their  bores,  their 
weight,  their  several  charges  of  pow- 
der, and  the  weight  of  the  shot  they 
projected.     The  reader  will  be  inter- 
ested, or  at  least  amused,  by  the  quaint 
names  of  these  pieces  of  ordnance, 
-which  we  shall  here  give  in  the  order 
of  their  several  sizes.    They  were — 
cannon  royal,  cannon,  cannon  serpen- 
tine, bastard    cannon,  demi-cannon, 
cannon  petro,  culverin,  basilisk,  demi- 
culverin,    bastard    culverin,    sacar, 
minion,  faulcon,  falconet,  ser]>entiue, 
rabanet.  Some  of  them  were  of  great 
size ;  the  cannon  royal  weighed  b(X)0 
lbs.,  had  a  bore  of  8^  inches,  a  charge 
of  30lbs.  of  powder,  and  threw  a  shot 
of  661bs.  weight.     We  may  remark 
that  ^6  charge  of  powder  seems  inor- 
dinate, but  we  beneve  that  gunpow- 
der in  those  days  did  not  |)ossess  such 
an  expansive  and  projectile  foi*ce  ai) 
that  numufactured  now.  The  medium 
sized  ordnance  seems  to  have  been  the 
demi-cannon,   which   weighed    4(XK) 
lbs.,  had  a  bore  of  ({ j  inchen,  a  charge 
of  18  lbs.  of  powder,  and  pixjjected  a 
shot  of  30^  lbs.  The  smallest  was  the 
rabanet,  which  weighed  300  lbs.,  had 
a  bore  of  1  inch,  a  charge  of  ^  lb.  of 
powder,  and  projected  a  shot  of  i  lb. 
We  have  already  given  a  copy  of 
the  naval  ^*  laws  and  ordinances"  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  we  now, 
as  a  fitting  corollary,  must  not  quit 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  wiMiout  quot- 
ing her  "  articles  of  war,"  which  are 
abundantly  curioiis  and  suggestive. 
Our  authority  is  the  Harleian  MSS  : 

The  execntions  and  CApitAll  panlHliments 
I  finde  tu  bcthuain  Queene  Elisabeth's  time, 
aborde  her  own  sliippca.  If  onye  one  mann 
killed  anoUier,  he  waa  to  be  bonnde  to  the 
dead  mann,  and  soe  thrown  into  the  sen.  If 
anje  one  drew  a  weapon  wherewith  to  stryke 
hiscaptaine,  he  was  to  loose  his  ri;;lite  handc. 
If  anje  one  drew  a  weapon  within  borde,  in 
anye  waye  of  turn  nit  or  mnrder,  he  was  to 
loose  his  righte  hnnde.  If  anye  one  pilfered, 
t)r  stole  away  anye  gooils  or  in»nle<t  frjin  ai.ytj 
of  bk  fvUowp,  he  wns  to  be  thryse  dnekthl':!! 


the  boltsprits,  and  then  to  bo  dragged  nt  th# 

bote's,  stome,  and  sett  on  shoarc  upon    the 

next  land,  with  a  lofe  of  bread  and  a  cnn  of 

beerc.     If  anye  one  pmctysed  to  steale  airaire 

anyo  of  her  Majesty's  shippes,  the  capuine 

was  to  cause  him  to  be  Imnged  by  the  iietls 

nntill  his  brniucs  were  beaten  out  agaiuat  the 

Bhippc*8  sides,  [!Ilj  and   then   to   be   cutt 

down  and  lett  fall  intoe  the  sea.   If  anye  one 

slept  in  his  watche :  for  the  first  time,  he  w.na 

ta  be  headed  with  a  bucket  of  water ;  for  the 

second  time,  ho  was  to  be  baled  npp  by  the 

wrysts,  and  to  hare  two  buckets  of  water 

ponred  into  his  sleeves ;  for  the  thyrJ  time, 

he  was  to  be  bounde  to  the  main  moat  with 

plates  of  iron,  and  to  have  some  gonn  diambcra 

or  a  baskott  of  bnlletts  tied  to  his  arms,  and 

soe  to  remain  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captaine ; 

for  the  fourthe  time,  he  woa  to  be  hanged  at 

the  boltsprits,  with  a  can  of  becre  and  a  bis- 

cotte  of  breadc,  and.  a  sharp  knife,  and  so  to 

hangc,  and  chuse  whether  he  woulde  cutt 

himself  duwnc  and  fidl  into  the  sea,  or  liange 

still   and   sbtrve.     If  anye  one  marriner  of 

soldier  stole  awayc  from  her  Majesty's  aerrire, 

without  lycense  of  his  captaine,  lie  wiia  to  b« 

hanged.     If  anye  one  ihutinye  about  bis  al- 

lowede  proportion  of  victuals,  he  waa  to  le 

laid  in  the  bilboes  during  the  ca|»tafaie*8  pleu- 

sure.  As  for  all  pettie  pilferinga  and  commis. 

siones  of  that  kinde,  those  were  grnrrallio 

punished  with  the  whippe,  the  offender  bcingt 

for  that  purpose  bounde  faste  to  tlie  capstan ; 

and  the  waggcrie  and  idleness  of  ahippe  boya 

paid  by  the  boatswayne  with  a  rodde ;  and 

commonlie  this  execution  is  done  upon  Mon- 

dayo  morninges,  and  is  so  freqoflitKe  in  use, 

that  some  meere  seamen  and  saylers  doe  be* 

licve,  in  good  earnest,  that  they  shall  never 

have  a  faire  winde  nntill  the  poors  boyea  be 

dnlie  brought  to  the  chest;  that  is,  whipped 

every  Mondaye  morninge. 

And  so  farewell  to  the  great  Eliza* 
beth  and  her  navy,  which  Shakespere 
doubtless  had  in  view  when  he  bade 
us  imagine  the  — 

Brave  fleet. 
With  silken  streamers,  the  young  Phoebui 

fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies  ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship  boys  climbing. 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  pounds  confused ;  behold  the  threading 

sail. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  thro*  the  mrrow'd  ten, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge ! 

James  I.  succeeded,  as  we  have 
shown,  to  the  possession  of  a  consi* 
derable  navy  ;  and  if  he  did  not  cher- 
ish it  quite  so  much  as  he  had  power 
to  do,  wc  must  at  least  admit  that  he 
was  not  alt.^)getlier  cMrelnw  of  its  in- 
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creMO  aud  efBciencr.  At  bis  death,  in 
1625,  he  left  a  navy  of  Hi  shipn,  then 
maintained  at  an  annual  expenditure 
of  £50,000.  He  aim)  expressly  eoin- 
tnanded  a  famous  first-rater  to  be 
built,  concerning  which  the  following 
iutorestiug  account  has  been  pre- 
served : — "This  year,  1610,  the  king 
built  a  most  goodly  ship  for  war,  the 
keel  whereof  was  one  nundred  and 
fourteen  feet,  and  the  cross-beam 
forty-four  feet  in  length  ;  she  will 
carry  sixty-four  pieces  of  great  ord- 
nance, and  is  of  the  burden  of  fourteen 
hundred  tons.  This  royal  ship  is 
double-built,  and  is  most  sumptuouslr 
kdomed,  within  and  without,  with  all 
manner  of  carving,  painting,  and  rich 
gilding,  being,  in  all  respects,  the 
greatest  and  goodliest  ship  that  ever 
was  built  in  England  ;  and  this  glo- 
rious ship  the  king  gave  unto  his  son 
Henry,  Prince  of  W  ales ;  and  on  the 
S4th  of  September,  the  King,  the 
Qneen,  the  Frince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  York,Vm<i  the  La«iy  Elizabeth,  with 
many  great  lords,  went  unto  -Wool* 
wich  to  see  it  launched,  but,  because 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  dock,  it  could 
not  then  be  launched  ;  whereupon, 
the  prince  came  the  next  morning  by 
three  o'clock,  and  then,  at  the  launch- 
ing thereof,  the  prince  named  it  after 
his  own  dignity,  and  called  it  ^  The 
Prince/  The  great  workmaster  in 
building  this  ship  was  Mr.  Phineas 
Pett,  gentleman,  sometime  Master  of 
Arts  of  Emanuel  ('oUege,  C-ainbridge.*' 
One  sentence  in  the  alx)ve — **  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the  d(x;k, 
it  could  not  then  be  launched" — re- 
quires a  wort',  of  ex])Ianation.  Down 
even  to  a  coinj>aratively  rei'eiit  period, 
first-rate  ships  were  actually  built  in 
ilockj  and  »«o  floated  out  when  com- 
pleted, it  l>eing  thoui^ht  too  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  build  them  ou  the 
stocks  ou  level  ground.  We  wonder 
what  our  fathers,  only  a  single  gene- 
ration ago,  would  have  thought  of  the 
1>racticability  of  moving  a  monster 
ike  the  Great  Eastern,  which  will, 
moreover,  l>e  launched  broarlside  ! 

Little  glory  accrued  to  our  navy 
during  the  hapless  reign  of  Charles  L, 
An<l  yet  we  uiav  sup])oHe  that  the  un- 
fortunate king  liod  its  prosperity  and 
augmentation  at  heart,  for  he  levied  a 
tax  called  ''Ship  Money'*  to  the 
.•mountof/2(K),0(M) ;  and  this  very  tax 
for  the  (at  least  ostensible)  support  of 
Um  naval   8er>ic»,   was,   as  is   well 


known,  one  of  the  oppressions  which 
led  to  the  civil  war.  Hampden  and 
others  refused  to  pay  it,  although  their 
personal  assessment  was  small,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional exaction.  In  1637| 
Charles  built  the  '*  Soveraigne  of  the 
Seas"  (subsequently called  the  ''Royal 
Sovereign")  which  far  surpassed  in 
size  any  former  ship.  Her  extreme 
length  was  232  feet,  but  her  length  of 
keel  was  only  128  feet,  so  that  her 
rake  of  stem  and  stem,  t(MPethcr,  must 
have  been  enormous.  Her  breadth 
was  48  feet ;  and  from  the  keel  to  the 
top  of  the  poop  lantern  was  76  feet* 
She  had  five  lanterns,  and  the  largest 
could  hold  ten  persons.  The  tonnage 
of  this  ship  has  l)een  variously  stat^. 
By  one  account  her  burden  was  1637 
tons  (corresponding  with  the  date  she 
was  built,)  and  by  another  1683  tons. 
Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  her  decorator, 
published  a  long  and  interesting  de« 
scription  of  her.  He  stated  that 
"she  Ims  three  flush-deckes  and  a 
forecastle,  an  halfe^ecke,  a  quarter- 
decke,  and  a  round-house.  Her  lon^r 
tyre  hath  thirty  ports,  which  are  to  h% 
furnished  with  demi-cannon  and  whole 
cannon  throughout,  being  able  to  beare 
them.  Her  middle  t^re  hath  also 
thirty  ports  for  demi-culverin  and 
whole  cidverin.  Her  third  tyre  hath 
twenty-six  ports  for  other  ordnance. 
Her  forecastle  liath  twelve  ports,  and 
her  hnlfe-<leck  hath  fourteen  ports. 
She  hath  thirteen  or  fourteen  ports 
more  within-boanl  for  murdering 
pieces,  l)esides  a  great  many  loopholes 
out  of  the  cabins  for  musket  shot. 
She  carrietl,  moreover,  ten  pieces  of 
chase-ordnance  in  her  right  for^'ard, 
and  ten  right  aft,  that  is,  according  to 
the  land  service,  in  the  front  and  the 
rearc."  This  makes  i:}6  guns,  exclu- 
sive of  the  "  murdering  pieces,"  but  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  she  only 
mounted  1(K).  *We  cannot  conceive 
the  use  of  the  "  murdering  pieces," 
unless  to  fire  at  an  enemy's  to^w  or  to 
rei)el  boarders.  The  render  will  note 
that  cannon  of  different  calibre  were 
placed  on  the  same  Iwttery,  and  this 
stupid  cu8tt)m  j>revailed  even  two  or 
three  generations  later,  thus  causing 
blunders  in  charging  and  loss  of  time 
in  action.  The  enormous  castles,  fore 
and  aft.  were  about  this  period  much 
re<hiced  in  size,  and  frigates  were  in- 
tr<Kluce<i  in  the  ser^nce.  The  first 
frignt*  proper  ap|>esrs  to  have  tieeu 
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the  Constant  Warwick,  a  ship  of  about 
400  tons,  and  26  guns.  In  1633,  the 
eighthyear  of  Charles's  reign,  his  navy 
numbered  50  ships,  and  their  aggre- 
gate tonnage  was  ^3,595  ;  and  in  1641, 
42  ships,  of  22,411  tons.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  although  the  number 
of  ships  had  lessened  in  that  interval, 
vessels  of  much  larger  size  must  have 
l>een  introduced  in  the  navy,  as  the 
aggregate  tonnage  was  little  decreased. 
The  era  of  the  Commonwealth  was, 
unquestionably,  a  glorious  one  for  the 
navy.  First  the  Parliament,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Protector,  managed  the 
naval  affairs  of  the  kingdom  with 
hitherto  unparalleled  skill  and  energy, 
splendidly  aided  by  several  great 
commanders,  and  especially  by  the 
CTand  old  sea-king.  Admiral  Blake. 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Fi-ance, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  Italy,  and  the 
"West  Indies,  all  trembled  at  the  thun- 
der of  the  English  guns,  and  every- 
where was  the  navy  of  the  Common- 
wealth triumphant.  Even  ultra-royal- 
ists involuntarily  expressed  profound 
admiration  at  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  their  coimtry*s  fleets  under 
the  republicans.  Mr.  HepworthDixon, 
in  the  able  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  liis  capital  ^^  Life  of  Blake,"  makes 
some  pertinent  observations  which  we 
will  here  extract : — 

One  part  of  the  naval  career  of  Blake  is 
of  striking  interest.  He  was  the  first  man 
who  broke  through  the  old  delusion  that  ships 
could  not  attack  batteries.  On  three  memo- 
rable occasions  Blake  attacked  stone  walls — 
at  St.  Mary's,  at  Porto  Ferrino,  and  at  Santa 
Cruz — and  each  time  with  complete  success. 
Oontemporories  at  first  thought  him  mad,  as 
contemporaries  often  think  men  of  genius ; 
and  the  enemies  whom  he  destrojcd  behind 
their  granite  walls  consoled  themselves  by 
saying  he  was  the  devil.  Kven  after  his  death 
the  wonder  did  not  cease.  Clarendon,  a  po- 
litical opponent,  says  of  him  : — "  He  was  the 
first  man  tiiat  declined  the  old  track,  and 
made  it  manifest  that  Kcience  might  be  at- 
tained in  less  time  than  was  imagined ;  and 
despised  those  rules  which  had  been  long  in 
pnctice,  to  keep  his  ship  and  his  men  out  of 
tianger,  xchicJt  had  been  A<W,  in/onntr  time*, 
a  i>oint  off/rcat  ability  and  circuins2H:ctiou,  as 
if  the  prineipiil  art  requisite  in  the  captain  of 
H  ship,  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe 
again.  He  was  the  first  man  who  brought  the 
ships  to  contcn.n  castles  on  shore,  which  had 
been  thought  ever  very  fonnidabic,  and  were 
discovered  by  him  only  to  make  a  noise,  and 
to  fright  thoso  who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by 
them.  He  was  the  first  that  infused  that 
proportion  of  courage  into  the  seamen,  by 


making  them  see,  by  experienoe,  what  mighty 
things  tliey  could  do  if  they  were  reeoU-ed, 
and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  wdl  as 
upon  water ;  and  though  he  hath  been  very 
well  imitated  and  followed,  be  was  the  firkt 
tliat  drew  the  copy  of  naval  courage,  and  bold 
and  resolute  achievement. "    There  are  oflicers 
who  still  think  it  madness  to  oppose  ships  to 
batteries,  though  steam  has  added  wings  to 
the  man-of-war,  enabling  it  to  attack  when 
and  how  it  pleases,  to  retire  firom  the  range,  to 
return  at  will,  to  shift  tlie  position,  to  defy 
winds  and  tide.     There  are  still  officers  who 
think  their  diief  business  lies  in  *  coming  home 
safe  again.'     Bhike  was  of  another  mind  ; 
Kelson  was  of  another  mind ;  Dundonald,  I 
believe,  is  of  another  mind.     Santa  Cmz  was 
BUke's  Cronstadt — one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  the  seTcnteenth  century;    when 
Blake  attacked  it  with  his  worn  and  rotting 
ships,  it  was  strengthened  by  an  eDormons 
fleet ~a  fleet  carrying  nearly  as  many  gnns, 
and  far  more  men,  than  his  own.   The  Span- 
iards were  as  confident  as  the  Moscovites  in 
the  impregnability  of  the  fortress ;  yet  be  en- 
tered  the  harbour,  silenced  the  batteries,  and 
burnt  the  fleet.     The  royalbt  writers  were 
overpowered  by  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms. 
Common  men,  of  course,  ad- 
here to  the  common  opinion ;  but  uncommon 
men  see  that  Blake  was  right,  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful, in  attacking  Santa  Crus.     The  most 
brilliant  seaman  of  our  generation — the  true 
successor  of  Blake  and  Nelson — Lord  Dun- 
donald  (who  has  done  the  writer  of  this 
narrative  the  very  great  honour  of  revising  the 
naval  part  of  it),  has  written  some  brief  and 
pregnant  notes  on  Blake*s  most  celebrated 
actions.     This  was  before  the  Russian  war 
broke  out,  and  long  before  the  question  of  at- 
tacking  Helsingfors   and    Cronstadt    arose. 
With  respect  to  Blake's  attack  on  Santa  Cruz, 
Lord  Dundonald  says,  in  a  profouud  and  cha- 
racteristic passage: — *'  On  the  principle  which 
I  have  never  found  to  fail — that  the  mare  im- 
]>racticable  a  task  appears,  the  more  easiijf  U 
may  be  achieved,  under  judicious  management 
— the  attack  on  Santa  Cruz  was  founded  on 
correct  estimate  of  the  proballe  result." 

In  1()58,  the  Protector's  navy  num- 
bered 157  ships  of  all  rates,  naving 
4390  gims,  and  manned  by  21,910 
men  ;  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of 
£4(X),000.  Even  yet,  the  captains  of 
ships  and  the  admirals  of  fleets  were 
very  freciuently  men  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  the  sea,  but  served  indiffer- 
ently, as  ordered,  either  as  sea  or  land 
oflRcers.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for 
the  colonel  of  dragoons  of  one  year  to 
be  the  captain  of  a  ship  the  next,  or 
for  the  general  to  suddenly  assume 
the  title  and  duties  of  an  achniral.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Blake,  Deaue, 
^ndwioh,  Monk,  the  l">uko  of  York, 
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Prince  Rupert,  and  seveml  others  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ad- 
mirals of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  were  not  appointed 
to  command  fleets  until  they  had 
earned  a  reputation  as  able  land  offi- 
cers. We  may  also  here  note  that,  up 
to  this  period,  large  men-of-war  did 
not  carry  their  own  provisions  or  at 
any  rate  only  a  temporary  supply, 
having  tenders,  or  small  vessels  called, 
appropriately  enough,  victuallers,  to 
provide  them  with  rations.  Sir  An- 
thony Deane  was  the  first  who  built 
ships  of  war  (viz. : — the  "  Warspite" 
and  "  Defiance,"  in  1665)  to  carry  six 
months'  provision  on  board,  and  yet  to 
have  their  lower-deck  ports  sufficiently 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Diuing  the  reign  of  the  "merry 
monarch"  (who,  although  professing 
to  be  very  anximis  to  uphold  and  im- 
prove the  navy,  cared  a^  little  for  it  as 
for  anything  else  of  national  import- 
ance,) his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  certainly 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  able  ad- 
ministrator, and  a  gallant  commander- 
in-chief  in  battle.  In  the  long  and 
sanguinary  wars  with  Holland,  dur- 
ing this  reign,  our  navy  at  least  up- 
held its  reputation  on  the  whole,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  criminal  supine- 
ness  of  the  profligate  monarch,  on  one 
disgraceful  occasion,  at  least,  Eng- 
land's honour  was  shamefully  tar- 
nished. It  is  said  that  Charles  was 
absorbed  in  the  most  trifling  and  wan- 
ton amusements,  pour  passer  le  tempSy 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Dutch, 
after  burning  the  shipping  at  Sheer- 
ness,  insolently  sailed  up  the  Thames 
with  brooms  at  their  ma^t-heads. 
What  a  miserable  caricature  of  a 
monarch  then  toyed  with  the  sceptre, 
erst  so  gloriously  gi*asped  by  the  grand 
Queen  Bess ! 

As  regards  the  ships,  we  find  tliat 
in  1677  there  were  six  rates,  besides 
sloops.  The  total  number  of  ships  of 
the  navy  in  1675  was  151,  and  their 
aggregate  tonnage  70,587.  At  the 
death  of  Cliarles,  in  1685,  he  left  179 
ships,  of  103,558  tons  burthen.  The 
firstr-raters  were  from  iK)  to  100  guns, 
and  the  largest  was  14(K)  tons.  **  The 
characteristic  of  a  first-rate  of  1677," 
says  Mr.  James,  in  his  Naval  History, 
"seems  to  have  been,  to  mount  her 
guns  on  three  whole  decks,  a  quarter- 
deck, forecastle,  and  poop  ;  of  a  se- 
cond-rate, to  mount  hergims  on  three 


whole  decks  and  aquai*ter-deck  ;  of  a 
third-rate,  to  mount  hers  on  two  whole 
decks,  a  quarter-deck,  forecastle,  and 
poop  ;  of  a  fourth-rate,  to  mount  hers 
on  two  whole  decks  and  a  quarter- 
deck ;  of  a  fifth-rate,  to  mount  hers  on 
her  first  gun-deck,  fi-om  end  to  end,  on 
her  second,  partially,  with  a  few  guns 
on  the  quarter-deck  ;  and  of  a  sixth- 
rate,  to  mount  her  guns  on  a  single 
deck,  with  or  without  any  on  her 
quarter-deck.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  there  were,  in  these  times,  three- 
deckers  of  64,  and  two-deckers  of  30 
guns ;  and  that  many  single-decked 
ships  of  the  present  dav  exceed,  na^, 
nearly  double,  even  tlie  former  in 
tonnage."  Fire-shij>s  and  yachts  wei*e 
introduced  in  1675  ;  and  bombs,  or 
mortar-vessels,  were  first  employed  to 
bombard  Algiers  in  1681.  Asregai-ds 
fire-ships,  we  have  a  detailed  accoimt 
of  one  fitted  out  in  1693.  It  was  a 
new  three-hundred  ton  ship,  and  "  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hold  were  a  himdred 
barrels  of  gunpowder ;  these  were 
covered  with  pitch,  sulphur,  rosin, 
tow,  straw,  and  faggots,  over  which 
lay  beams  bored  through,  to  give  air 
to  the  fire,  and  upon  these  lay  three 
hundred  carcasses,  filled  with  gren- 
ades, chain-shot,  iron  bullets,  loaded 
Eistols,  wrapped  in  pitched  linen, 
roken  iron  bars,  and  the  bottoms  of 
glass  bottles!"  This  truly  diabolical 
vessel  was  employed  in  an  attack  on 
St.  Maloes,  but  on  that  occasion  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  up  the  position 
designed.  As  it  was,  she  struck  on  a 
rock,  and  her  crew  set  fire  to  her.  We 
are  told  that  the  explosion  which  en- 
sued was  "terrible  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  it  shook  the  whole  town  like  an 
eai'thquake,  broke  all  glass  and  earth- 
enware for  three  leagues  [/]  round, 
and  struck  off  the  roofs  of  three  hun- 
dred houses.  The  capstem  of  the 
vessel,  which  weighed  two  hundred 
weight,  was  carried  over  the  walls,  and 
destroyed  a  house  it  happened  to  fail 
upon.  The  greatest  part  of  the  walls, 
towards  the  sea,  fell  down  also."  We 
wonder  what  they  would  have  said  to 
Lord  Dimdonidd's  grand  suffbcator 
(or  whatever  his  secret  destructive 
may  be  called)  in  those  days.  The 
king  who  gave  the  order  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  would  not  have 
been  at  all  squeamish  in  usiug  it ! 

The  poet  Dryden  has  bequeathed  a 
strikine  allegorical  picture  of  the  meet- 
ing of  hostile  fleets  at  this  period — 
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As  far  as  I  could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  ttomething  inethonglit  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists,  which, still  apptuning more, 
Took  dreadful  shapes,  and  thus  moved  towards 

the  shore ; 
The  object  1  could  first  distinctly  view 
Was  tall,  straight  trees,  which  on  the  waters 

flew. 
Wings  on  tlieir  sides,  instead  of  leaves,  did 

grow, 
Which  gathered  all  the  breath  the  wind  conld 

Wow; 

And  at  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces. 

Whose  outbowed  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas* 
♦  •  •  • 

All  turned  their  sides  and  to  each  othei*  spoke, 
Isjto  their  tcords  break  out  in  fire  and  smoke  t 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the 
rates  of  all  men-of-war  exhibit  much 
higher  corresponding  weight  of  metal 
than  in  the  preceding  reigns.  His 
first-raters  were  from  100  guns  up- 
wards ;  the  second-raters  from  90 
guns  ;  the  third-ratera  from  60  guns. 
The  great  fault  of  his  ships  seems  to 
have  been  their  excessive  number  of 
guns  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage, 
and  the  lower-deck  jK)rt8  were  much 
too  near  the  water.  In  1 702,  the  year 
of  King  William's  death ,  his  navy 
numbered  27 2  vessels,  and  their  aggre- 
gate tonnage  waa  159,020.  The  navy 
estimates  in  the  same  year  amounte<l 
to  jCl, 050,915,  or  just  double  the  ex- 
j>ense  of  Charles  II.'s  navy.  The 
number  of  men  employed  waa  about 
60,000.  Improvements  in  the  build 
and  eauipment  of  the  ships  were  very 
slow,  but  steady. 

The  most  eminent  naval  heroes  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  were  stiuxly  old 
Benbow,  who  fought  on  his  stumps  ; 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who  won  for  us 
Gibraltar,  by  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  brilliant  roups-de-main  on  record ; 
and  Sir  Oloudesly  Shovel,  who,  from 
a  cabin-bov,  rose  bv  dint  of  merit  to 
be  an  admiral  and  commander-in- 
chief,  and  finally  perished  with  the 
crew  of  his  ship,  and  those  of  several 
other  men-of-war,  by  running  on  the 
Scilly  rocks  in  the  year  1707.  One 
saying  of  Sir  C/loudesly  Shovel  has 
l)een  deemed  Iwth  witty  and  wise : 
**  I  mightily  esteem  short  lower-masts ; 
for  the  shorter  they  ai-e,  the  longer 
they  will  stand."  At  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  her  navy  num- 
bered 247  ships,  and  their  aggregate 
tonnage  waa  167,219. 

About  this  j>eriod  foreign  nationn, 
jwirtictilaHy  the  Spanianls,  the  French, 


and  the  Swedes,  made  more  decided 
progress  in  the  art  of  the  naval  archi- 
tecture than  the  English,  and  built 
their  ships  on  scientihc  principles.  It 
is  poteworthy,  also,  that  they  retained 
their  superiority  in  these  respecta 
even  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  and  the  finest  ships 
in  the  British  Navy  up  to  the  death 
of  George  III.  were  either  captured 
from  the  enemy,  or  built*  in  our  dock- 
yards  from  their  models.  It  was  a 
familiar  (and  very  true)  sajring  that 
the  French  and  Spaniards  built  ships 
for  the  English  to  capture.  As  re» 
gards  men-of*war  in  the  time  of  Anne^ 
Mr.  James  eay»  that  the  foreigners 
'*  allowed  a  greater  width  to  the  port- 
holes and  to  the  spaces  between  them* 
This,  in  a  given  number  of  portholes 
and  spaces,  necessarily  added  to  the 
length  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  that  in- 
creased  length  required  a  proportion- 
ate breadth,  a  ffeneral  increase  of  balk, 
and  thence  of  tonnage,  became  the 
consequence.  The  ship  was  thus  ren- 
dered more  buoyant,  and  her  lower 
l)attery  stood  higher  from  the  water ; 
advantages  which  were  sensibly  felt 
by  the  British  in  almost  every  en^ 
counter  attended  by  a  rough  sea,  or  a 
wind  fresher  than  common.  In  the 
form  of  the  lower  body  of  their  ships, 
the  Fi*ench  greatly  surpassed  Uie 
English  ;  but,  in  point  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  the  advantage  was, 
and  is  to  this  day,  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  To  the  British,  however,  is 
certainly  due  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  introduce  the  curved  f^rm 
to  that  part  of  the  stem  against  which 
the  sea  beats :  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  among  the  last  to  abandon 
the  immoderate  contraction  of  the 
upper  decks  of  their  ships,  and  the 
consequent  low  position  of  their 
chain-plates.  The  Spaniards  appear 
to  have  taken  the  lead,  even  oi  the 
French,  in  the  proportion  between 
the  size  and  the  numerical  force  of 
their  ships.  As  a  sense  of  pride  had 
indiiced  Spain  to  build  her  ships  highefy 
a  seme  of  safety  had  impelled  her  to 
build  them  broader  than  those  of  any 
other  nation,^^  This  laat  sentence  of 
Mr.  James  is  exceedingly  piquant. 

We  must  now  rapidly  glance  at  the 
naval  progression  manifest  during  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  In  the  reign 
of  Geoi*ge  I.,  the  naw,  in  1724,  com- 
prise 2;i;)  vessels,  their  tonnage  being 
170,862.     At  his  d«ith,  in  1727,  the 
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^pa  of  size  iu  the  navy  were  only 
178,  and  were  divided  iuto  six  classes, 
as  follows  ;— 

First. ratoSt  from  100  guns  upwards,  burdens 

about  1,900  tons. 
Second-rates,  from  9^,  and  below  100  guns, 

burdens  about  1,600  tons. 
Third-rates,    from  70  to  90  guns,  burdens 

about  1,200  to  1,400  tons. 
Fourth-rates,  from  50  to  70  guns,  burdens 

about  800  to  1,000  tons. 
Fifih-nitM,   from  30   to  50  guns,  burdens 

about  400  to  800  tons. 
Sixth-rates,  from  20  to  30  guns,  burdens 

about  374  to  400  tons. 

We  are  remiuded  of  a  curious  anec- 
dote we  have  met  with,  concerning 
George  I.  and  one  of  his  ships  of  war 
which  brought  him  over  from  Hano- 
ver to  £ngTand,  and  was  nearly  lost 
on  the  pa&Mge.  Subsequently  he  sold 
her,  and  slie  became  {sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  !)  a  Newcastle  collier !  W  here- 
upon a  Jacobite  wag  of  the  day  wick- 
edly wrote — 

Mark    the    sad    change    in    all    sublunary 

things, — 
Coal  slie  exports  that  once  Imported  kings ! 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  in  1753, 
the  navy  comprised  291  ships,  their 
^^gi^^^  tonnage  being  234,924.  In 
this  reign  some  important  innovations 
took  place.  In  1757,  two  new,  and 
Mubaequently  famous,  classes  of  ships 
were  added  to  the  navy,  viz. :— 32 
and  36-guu  ships,  bath  genuine  fri- 
gates, and  of  a  class  which,  in  the 
Huecaeding  reign,  proved  eminently 
valuable  and  successful,  as  our  naval 
annals  testify.  In  the  previous  year, 
the  Admiralty  wisely  decreed  that 
the  p  jor  old  5(y-guu  two-decker  should 
no  longer  rank  as  a  line-of-b:ittle  ship, 
and  although  thus  razee.i,  as  sailors 
say,  on  pai>er,  she  was  not  degraded 
to  class  with  frigates,  but  called  simply 
a  5()-gun  ship.  A  few  years  previous 
to  this,  the  Government  (in  what  w^e 
must  charitably  suj)i>08e  was  a  fit  of 
hallucination)  actually  caused  29  new 
44-gun  /tro-deckcrs  to  l)e  added  to  the 
navy, — miserable  cranky  tubs,  nei- 
ther frigates  nor  liners,  nor  fit  for 
pleasure  nor  for  war,  as  they  could 
not  sail  and  could  not  fight.  Well 
does  James  say  of  them — "A  few 
individuals  remained  to  attend  con- 
voys ;  but,  although  a  provoking  du- 
i*ability ,  common  to  the  claas;  continued 


them  for  years  in  the  service,  they 
lost  the  appellation  of  frigates,  and 
took  that  of  the  *  old  two-decked  44^ 
gun  sliip  ;  a  name,  the  very  mention 
of  which  raises  a  smile  among  modem 
men-of-war*8-men."  The  chief  naval 
worthies  of  this  reign  "wei-e  Admirals 
Vernon,  Boscawen,  Anson,  Howe, 
Osborne,  and  poor  murde^^ed  Byng, 
whose  last  words  were  indeed  propheti- 
cally true.  "  Justice,"  said  he,  **  will  be 
done  to  my  reputation  hereafter  ;  the 
manner  and  cause  of  raising  and  keep- 
ing up  the  popular  clamour  and  preju- 
dice against  me  will  be  seen  through  ; 
I  shafi  be  considered,  as  I  now  per- 
ceive myself,  a  victim  destined  to 
divert  the  indignation  of  an  injured 
people."  Yes,  the  judicial  murder  of 
Admiral  Byng  will  ever  remain  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  ministry  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  day. 

On  the  whole,  the  reign  of  the  se- 
cond George  was  much  more  remark- 
able for  commercial  enterprise,  and 
voyages  of  discovery,  and  settlement 
of  colonies,  than  for  naval  glory.  The 
colonies  prospered,  and  commerce  to 
both  East  and  West  Indies,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  to  foreign  countries  gene- 
rally, became  so  considerable  that  the 
poet  Thomson  could  say  of  the  \fox% 
of  London — 

On  cither  hand. 
Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
Sliot  up  their  spires.     •     .     Whence,  ribbed 

with  oak, 
To  bear  the  Briti>h  thunder,  black  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rubhei  into  the  main. 

The  British  navy  earned  its  highest 
reputation  in  the  succeeding  reign,  our 
fleets  having  been  actively  employed 
against  various  enemies  during  four- 
fifths  of  the  long  period  whilst  Geoi*ge 
III.  was  sovereign.  What  an  exciting 
era  of  the  history  of  our  navy  is  that 
under  considci-ation !  What  marvellous 
exploits  did  our  seamen  perform,  and 
what  great  and  glorioua  victories  did 
they  achieve  !  A  host  of  proud  and 
spirit-stirring  reminiscences  ai*e  ex- 
cited by  the  mere  mention  of  the 
great  sea-captains  who  won  imperish- 
able renown  within  the  space  of  luilf 
a  century.  There  waa  Kodney,  and 
Hood,  and  Howe,  and  Nelson,  and 
St.  Vincent,  and  Duncan,  and  Brid- 
port,  and  Hyde  Parker,  and  Colling- 
wood,  and  8aumarez,  and  Exmouth, 
and  many  others  less  known  to  fame, 
but  who6c  uaiaee  and  exploits  will- 
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not  be  ff)rgotten  by  i^osterity.  And 
think  of  the  long  roll  of  liattles 
which  these  old-service  heroes  fought 
and  won  !  Rodney's  great  and  re- 
peated victories  ;  Howe's  triumph  of 
the  first  of  June  ;  Cape  St.  Vincent ; 
Camperdown ;  the  Nile ;  Copenhagen ; 
and — crown  of  all — ^Trafalgar !  What 
memories  and  proud  associations  do 
those  names  conjure  !  The  pride  of 
every  maritime  nation  was  humbled 
by  these  and  scores  of  minor  victories. 
Britain  defeated  and  destroyed  the 
combined  navies  of  nearly  all  Europe, 
and  almost  annihilated  her  enemies* 
commerce.  Some  of  them,  as  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  never  reco- 
vered the  stunning  blows  they  re- 
ceived ;  they  irrecoverably  lost  their 
former  prestige  as  naval  powers ;  their 
rcsom'tjes  were  crippled,  and  their  na- 
val spirit  broken ;  and  never  since 
have  they  effectively  replaced  the 
ileets  they  then  lost.  Looking  at 
these  results,  bearing  in  mind  also 
that  England  owed  her  own  safety 
from  invasion  and  the  security  of  her 
enormous  colonial  dependencies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  the 
existence  of  her  commerce  solely  to 
the  power  of  her  flee's  and  the  trans- 
cendant  skill,  daring,  and  pluck  of 
her  matchless  seamen, — can  we  mar- 
vel that  our  countrymen  were  at  that 
period  excited  to  a  pitch  of  naval 
enthusiasm  infinitely  exceeding  that 
evoked  by  the  dubious  and  eminently 
unsatisfactoiy  operations  of  the  two 
campaigns  of  the  war  just  concluded, 
(/an  we  help  asking  what  Nelson,  or 
St.  Vincent,  or  Duncan,  would  have 
performed,  had  they  possesse<l  Fuch 
fleets  as  were  sent  to  the  Baltic  and 
Blacik  Sea? 

When  George  III.  ascended  the 
throne  in  1760  the  number  of  H.M. 
ships  was  412 ;  their  tonnage  was 
321,104 ;  and  70,0(K)  men  were  vot^d  to 
man  them  ;  the  estimates  of  expenses 
being  £3,227,143.  Subsequently  the 
mte  of  increase  was  prodigious.  In  1 783 
the  ships  numbered  017  ;  their  ton- 
nage l)eing  5(K),781.  The  commence- 
ment of  what  is  called  by  historians 
the  First  French  Revolutionary  War 
was  a  most  interesting  and  momentous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  navy. 
The  French  and  the  Spaniards  had 
very  jwwerful  fleets  at  that  |>eriod, 
and  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  and  Swedes, 
and  the  Russians,  had  also  each  a  con- 
Mderable  navy.       The    grand    total 


of  vessels  belon^ug  to  the  British 
navy  was  then  401,  exclusive  of  ves- 
sels building,  &c.  Of  these,  108  were 
ships  of  the  line.  The  first-raters 
then  ranged  from  100  to  120  guns ; 
but  there  was  only  a  single  120-gun 
ship  (of  2747  tons),  and  she  was  not 
in  commission  at  the  time.  For  the 
year  in  question  (1793)  the  supplies 
voted  were  as  follows  : — For  45,000 
seamen  and  marines,  X2,340,000  ;  for 
the  ordinary,  including  half -pay, 
^669,205;  extraordinaries,  <£387,710; 
ordnance  not  provided  for  in  1791, 
;^32,068 ;  towards  paying  the  navy 
debt,  ^575,000 ;  total  X4,(K)3,948.  At 
that  date  the  flag  officers  were  64 ; 
post  captains,  431 ;  masters  and  com- 
manders, 163 ;  lieutenants,  1,429.  So 
prodigiously  did  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  compel  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
that  only  two  years  later,  in  1795,  the 
number  of  seamen  was  85,000,  and 
marines,  15,000 ;  the  total  supplies 
for  the  sea-servicfe,  exclusive  ot  ord- 
nance, amounting  to  ^,315,523.  In 
1801,  sixteen  millions  were  voted  for 
supplies  of  the  navy ;  and  in  1814, 
when  nearly  a  thousand  vessels  of 
war,  of  all  kinds,  were  actually  in 
commission  (177  being  liners)  the  esti- 
mates for  the  expenses  of  this  enor- 
mous force  amounted  to  ^18,786,500 ! 
In  the  thirteen  years  ending  in  1814, 
no  less  than  83  of  the  enemy's  Hn^ 
of-battle  ships  were  captured  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  569  enemy's  ships  of  all 
rates  met  the  same  fate. 

What  the  British  navy  is  at  the 
present  day  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  detail.  We  may,  however,  mention 
that  this  year  (1856)  the  supplies  voted 
for  the  naval  estimates  were  76,000 
men  (including  16,000  marines,  and 
10,(K)0  classed  m  "  boys").  The  num- 
ber voted  in  1855  was  70,000,  and  the 
large  increase  is  to  provide  men  for 
the  new  gun  and  mortar  boats,  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  for  pay  and  victualling. 
But  as  peace  is  now  declared,  probabnr 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men  will 
be  discharged,  and  the  navy  reduced 
to  its  usual  peace  establishment. 

After  our  discursive  (yet,  we  trust, 
entertaining  and  instructive)  gossip 
about  the  fighting-ships  of  j)a8t  gene- 
rations, it  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
jmrtly  by  way  of  contrast,  to  con- 
clude by  some  brief  details  concern- 
ing our  modem  first-raters — the  latest 
exemplars  of  our  progress  in  the  Mrl 
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of  mariue  architecture  iu  the  shape 
of  men-o'-war.  We  shall  select  the 
three  most  magnificent  ships  of  our 
present  navy — the  "Duke  of  Wel- 
lington," the  "  Royal  Albert,"  and 
the  "  Marll)orough." 

The  "  Duke  "  was  ori^nally  built 
for  a  120-gun  sailing  ship,  but  was 
sawn  in  twain  on  the  stocks,  lengthen- 
ed a  scoi*e  of  feet,  and  fitted  with  a 
screw-propeller.  She  also  was  ori- 
ginally christened  the  **  Windsor 
Castle ;"  but  on  the  death  of  the 
great  Duke,  his  name  was  given  to 
her  in  'niemoriam.  The  following 
are  her  dimensions  : — Length  over 
all,  278  feet,  6  inches ;  length  be- 
tween pei'pendiculars,  240  feet,  6 
inches  ;  extreme  breadth,  60  feet ; 
depth  of  hold,  24  feet,  8  inches ; 
height  from  keel  to  taifrail,  65  feet ; 
burthen,  3,759  tons,  old  measure- 
ment, or  3,153  tons,  new  measure- 
ment ;  draught  of  water,  25  feet  ; 
weight  of  hull,  3,000  tons;  weight  of 
hull  and  all  materiel^  ready  for  sea, 
5,500  tons  ;  engines,  750  horse-power 
(nominally).  Her  armament  com- 
prises 32-i)ounders,  82-pounder8,  8- 
inch  guns,  and  one  68-pounder ; — al- 
together she  can  throw  a  broadside 
weight  of  metal  of  4,030lbs. — and, 
it  is  said,  can  repeat  this  six  times  in 
four  minutes  !  What  a  tremendous 
battery  !  We  can  better  appreciate 
its  terrific  magnitude  ana  power, 
when  we  recollect  that  Nelson's  ce- 
lebrated old  "  Victory,"  of  104  ^ns, 
only  fired  9001bs.  of  cold  iron  at  asingle 
broadside  ;  and  the  "  Caledonia,"  of 
120  guns  (long  reckoned  the  greatest 
and  noblest  ship  ever  built),  l,772lbs. 
the  broadside.  Her  complement  is 
1 , 1 00  men,  all  told.  Probably  nothing 
will  give  our  landsmen  readers  a 
more  vivid  conception  of  the  mighty 
jiroportions  of  this  floating  leviathan, 
than  some  details  of  her  stores,  which 
we  shall  condense  (from  the  accoimt 
before  us)  in  a  single  suggestive  pa- 
ragraph. Her  jmchors  weigh  22  tons, 
12  cwt. ;  her  twelve  boats  (two 
launches,  one  pinnace,  three  cutters, 
three  gigs,  and  a  dingey),  12  tons, 
8  cwt. ;  gumier's  stoi-es,  22  tons, 
15  cwt. ;  lioatswain's  and  carpenter's 
stores,  07  tons,  8  cwt. ;  coals,  642 
tons  ;  guns,  368  tons,  17  cwt. ;  11,560 
i*oimd-shot,  158  tons,  13  cwt.  ;  1,100 
shells,  19  tons,  12  cwt. ;  grape  and 
canister,  11  tons,  3  cwt.  ;  powder, 
63  tons,   17  cwt. ;    small  aims  (342 


muskets,  50  rifles,  90  Colt's  revolvers, 
20  tomahawks,  used  in  boarding  an 
enemy's  vessel,  to  ascend  the  side, 
cut  away  the  boarding  nettings,  &c., 
150 boarding  pikes,  and  550  cutlasses), 
12  tons,  5  cwt.  ;  bread,  salt-beef  and 
pork,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  flour,  peas, 
vinegar,  rum,  suet,  mustard,  pepper, 
tobacco,  soap,  candles,  and  wearing 
apparel,  in  the  aggregate,  142  tons, 
8  cwt. ;  water,  263  tons,  1  cwt. ;  cap- 
tain's stores,  3  tons  ;  wardroom  stores, 
4  tons  ;  midshipmen's  stores,  4  tons  ; 
holy  stones  and  sand,  6  tons  ;  marines* 
stores,  15  cwt.  ;  medical  stores,  10 
cwt. ;  officers',  seamen's,  marines', 
and  boys'  ba^  and  beds,  137  tons, 
10  cwt. ;  masts,  in  all,  128  tons,  15 
cwt.  ;  iron  cables,  56  tons,  11  cwt.  ; 
rope  cables  [we  8upix)se  hawsers,  &c., 
are  meant  by  this  phrase],  7  tons, 
18  cwt.  ;  standing  rigging,  38  tons  ; 
running  rigging,  46  tons  ;  blocks,  9 
tons  ;  sails,  15  tons,  1  cwt. ;  engines 
and  boilers,  when  filled  with  water, 
623  tons,  12  cwt.  ;  the  fan  of  the 
screw,  8  tons,  14  cwt. ;  engineers' 
stores,  17  tons,  5  cwt.,  51  lbs. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  readers  were  we  to 
make  any  comment  on  the  above 
startling  items :  the  bare  enumera- 
tion speaks  for  itself.  We  may,  how- 
ever, here  mention  the  present  rate 
of  allowance  of  food  per  man  per 
diem  in  the  navy.  Biscuit,  1  lb.,  or 
soft  bread,  \\  lbs. ;  spirits,  ^  gill ; 
fresh  meat,  1  lb. ;  vegetables,  i  lb.  ; 
sugar.  If  ounces  ;  chocolate,  1  ounce  ; 
tea,  \  ounce.  Or,  instead  of  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables,  salt  pork,  1  lb. ; 
peas,  ^  pint,  every  alternate  day  ; 
and  salt  beef,  1  lb.  ;  flour,  9  ounces  ; 
suet,  3  ounces  ;  currants  or  raisins, 
1 J  ounces,  every  alternate  day.  Also, 
regularly  once  a  week,  oatmeal,  { 
pint ;  mustard,  J  ounce  ;  pepper,  } 
ounce ;  vinegar,  \  pint.  Wo  think 
her  Majesty's  Hearts  of  Oak  may 
well  thrive  on  this  dietary.  How 
nobly  it  contrasts  with  the  abomin- 
ably insufficient  allowance  to  the  sea- 
men of  the  navy  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago! 

Another  stu)>endou8  first-rate  is  the 
"  Rfival  Albart,"  constructed  by  the 
late  Oliver  Langy  master-shipwright 
at  Woolwich.  The  extreme  length  of 
this  imperial  ship  is  276  feet ;  on  th« 
lower  deck,  220feet ;  extreme  breadth, 
60  feet,  10  inches  ;  length  of  keel, 
180  feet;   depth  of  hold,  25  f ^et ; 
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height  fi'um  keel  to  taftmil,  (J.5  feet ; 
burthen,  3,-i62  tons.  She  waa  pierced 
for  14<)  guns,  but  mounts  121.  We 
have  Ixifore  us  two  lists  of  her  anna- 
ment,  but  they  vary  considerably, 
and  in  giving  the  following,  we  dio 
not  vouch  for  its  accuracy : — "  32 
sixty-eight  j)ountlei*8  on  her  lower 
deck,  each  gun  weighing  65  cwt.,  and 
measuring  i)  feet  long  ;  34  thirty-two 
pounders  on  her  middle-deck ;  34 
thirty-two  pounders  on  her  main-deck ; 
and  on  the  quarter-deck,  16  thirty- 
two  pounders.  The  forecastle  is  fur- 
nished with  14  thirty-two  pounders, 
and  one  lar^e  gim,  weighing  95  cwt., 
and  measuring  10  feet  in  length,  on 
a  traversing  carriage,  shifting  on 
fighting  centres,  and  throwing  a  shot 
of  68  i)ounds."  (This  gives  131  guns, 
but  only  121  are  mounted,  w^e  l)e- 
lieve).  Total  weight  of  metal  per 
broadside,  4,(MK)  lbs.  To  these  sta- 
tistics of  the  Koyal  Albeit  we  may 
add  that  her  engines  arc  nominally 
of  4()t)  hoi'se-iwwer,  but  can  be  work- 
ed up  to  l,2t)0.  Her  main-'mast  is 
124  feet,  8  inches  long,  and  3  feet,  4 
inches  in  diameter  ;  maint^)pmast,  75 
feet,  6  inches  long ;  and  maintop- 
gallant,  55  feet.  Her  main-yard  is 
111  feet  in  length.  She  can  spread 
nearly  11, (KM)  yards  of  canvass  I 


Our  last  (and  greatest)  Monster  of 
the  Deep  is  the  "  Mariborough,** 
launche<l  a  few  mouths  ago,  bat  not 
yet  ready  for  sea.  From  the  newi»- 
]iai>er  accounts  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing items  relative  to  this  latest  spe- 
cimen of  John  Bull's  screw  thi«e< 
deckers  : — Her  length  between  per- 
pendiculars is  245  feet,  6  inches ; 
length  of  keel  for  tonnage,  206  feet, 
3  inches ;  breadth  extreme,  61  feet, 
2h  inches ;  breadth  for  tounace,  60f ect, 
4|  inches ;  breadth  mouldea,  59  feet, 
6^  inches  ;  depth  in  hold,  25  feet, 
1 6  inches ;  burthen  in  tons,  4,(XX) — 
36-94  ;  load  draught  of  water  for- 
ward, 25  feet ;  ditto  aft,  26  feet  ; 
height  of  taffrail  above  load-water- 
line,  39  feet,  10  inches;  height  of 
main-truck,  213  feet,  4  inches ;  length 
of  main-yard.  111  feet;  weight  of 
main-mast,  23  tons  ;  ditto  main-yard, 
6  tons  ;  ditto  anchors,  23  tons  ;  ditto 
rigging,  93  tons  ;  ditto  sails  (square 
feet,  38,974),  15  tons  ;  ditto  ffunsaud 
carriages,  ;}69  tons  ;  ditto  shot,  170 
tons  ;  do.  i>owder,  64  tons  ;  ditto  ma- 
chinery (two  engines,  six  boilers,  Ac), 
6(K)  tons  ;  weight  of  water  in  boilers, 
KK)  tons ;  power  of  enaines,  800 
horses.  Her  armament  of  131  gUBS 
is  re|M)i'ted  to  bo  as  follows ; — 


Oiini. 

Cain*©.               Weiirlit. 

Lonirtli. 

(run- deck 

10 

tt-inch <)5  cwt. 

9  feet. 

Ditto      

tifi 

32-pound<-r8.    66  cwt. 

9  feet, 

6  inches. 

Mi.l.llcdcck    .. 

3;)  

32-pounder?.    66  cwt. 

9  feet, 

6  inches. 

Ditto       

6   .,  -- 

8-inch 65  cwt. 

9  feet. 

M;iiij-deck  , . . . 

38 

.M2-])oundcrs.    42  cwt. 

8  feet. 

<iuartor-deck  __ 

20 

32-poumK'r8.    25  cwt. 

6  feet. 

ForcciUJilo    

1 

,  68-pouiidcr,     95  cwt. 

10  feet 

(pivot.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  names  and  jwsitions  of  the  inte- 
rior divisions  of  modern  shi|)s-of- war, 
to  give  here  a  brief  descripticm  of  th« 
manner  in  which  the  huge  hull  of  a 
tirst-rate  screw  thn^-dtn-ker  is  divid- 
(mI  and  sulMlivided.  Wo  will  b;»gin 
with  the  Vjfvvr  Ikck.  The  Pch)!)  is 
the  elevatecl  deck,  extending  from 
thy  stern  to  the  comiKinioii-laihler  : 
next  comes  the  (^ti  trter<k':k'  (and, 
by-the-bye,  whenever  you  —unless  you 
are  a  civilian — set  foot  on  the  <]uar- 
ter-deck,  vou  must  touch  vour  hat, 
as  the  Sovereign  is  supposed  to  be 
present),  which  ranges  fixmi  the  break 
f»f  the  {)Oop  to  the  main-nuist :  the 
(iangways  an<l  Waist  are  lietween  the 
main   and  forci::r.b'.  j  iii.d  the  Fore- 


castle is  the  deck  from  the  foremast 
to  the  l)ows.  The  wiptain's  cabin  is 
beneath  the  jkk)!).  Tne  Main  Deck 
is  the  ])rincipal  nghting  deck,  and  is 
alf<o  approjiriatea  to  various  uses. 
Thus,  the  stem  j)ortion  is  occupied 
by  the  gi-and  ctibin,  the  admiral's 
private  cabins,  &c.  Forward  of  the 
cabins  is  the  half-deck  ;  and  near  the 
foremaht  is  the  (ialley,  where  the 
j)roviHions  are  cooked.  Beneath  the 
main  deck  is  the  Middle  Deek,  at  the 
after  jjai-t  of  which  the  Waid-room 
(or  mess-room)  of  the  ofticers  is  situ- 
ated, and  als:)  their  private  cabins. 
The  ca])st:in  is  on  this  deck,  and  also 
the  great  pumps.  Here  the  manncs 
are  l)erthed  ;  and  in  the  l>ows  is  the 
Sick  l^y,  or  hospital  of  the  ship. 
We  next  descend  to  the  Lovcer^  or 
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Oun  Decky  at  the  after  pai-t  of  wliieh 
is  the  Gun  Boom,  where  the  **  young- 
sters," and  master's  assistant:*,  &c., 
mess.  On  this  deck  the  seamen  are 
berthed.  The  tiller  works  on  it  aft  ; 
and  the  cables  imss  through  the  hawsi- 
holes  forwartl  on  it.  Of  coui*se  it 
sustains  much  the  heaviest  battery  in 
the  sliip,  and  is  therefoi*e  the  strong- 
est of  all  decks.  Beneath  this  is  the 
Orlop  Deck,  where  the  cables,  sjmre 
rigpng,  sails,  &c.,  ai*e  stowed,  and 
which  contains  the  purser's  i*oonis, 
and  other  store-rooms,  offices,  &c. 
Tlie  fore  and  the  after  Cockpit  ai*e 
situated  at  either  end  of  the  orlop. 
The  "  oldsters"  (passed  miilshiu- 
uien)  mess  in  the  after  cockpit, 
which  in  time  of  battle  is  occupied 
by  the  surgeons  juid  the  wounded  un- 
dergoing opei-ations.  Finally,  there 
iM  Uie  IfolJt  which  comprises  all  that 
ixii*tion  of  the  ship  beneath  the  or- 
lops and  cockpits,  and  is  subdivided 
into  a  vanety  of  rooms,  &c.  In  such 
colossal  ships  as  the  Royal  Albert^ 
the  hold  is  of  course  equal  in  size  to 
an  immense  warehouse,  and  yet  so 
valuable  is  every  inch  of  available 
space,  that  great  ingenuity  and  prac- 
tical experience  are  requisite  to  com- 
press into  these  submarine  bowels  of 
the  ship  the  prodigious  mass  of  stores 
of  every  description  which  mwit  be 
therein  stowed  awav  in  such  a  man- 
uer  a^}  to  be  accessible  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Forward  is  the  main  Maga- 
zine, where  the  cartridges  and  pow- 
der are  stored ;  abaft  of  it  is  the 
Fure  Hold,  which  contains  tanks  of 
water,  provisions,  shot-lockers,  spi- 
rits, slops,  &c.  Next,  there  is  tne 
stoke-hole,  the  engine-room,  &c.  ; 
abaft  of  which  is  the  bread-room^ 
and  small  or  after-magazine,  &c. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  an*angementa  of 
a  screw  first-rater.  To  describe  them 
fullv  a  volume  would  hardlv  suffice. 

Many  of  our  readei-s  probably  have 
no  definite  idea  of  the  immense  cost 
of  every  broa^lside  fired  by  a  modern 
line-of-battle  ship.  We  will  give  an 
extract  from  some  statistics  on  the 
subject.  Our  authority  says —  "  Shells 
are  now  generally  used  instead  of 
shot,  and  the  destructive  effects, 
therefore,  of  cannon  indefinitely  in- 
creaf.6^^.  Fonnerly  shot  only  was  used, 
and  tl  e  char^i^e  of  a  3r»pounder  cost 
about  5s.  It  is,  however,  now  found 
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that  shells  are  incomparably  more  ef- 
ficient ;  and  what  is  called  a  32  lb. 
sh.dl,  fitted  with  fusee,  and  all  com- 
])lete,  costs  2()s.  ;  and  the  charge  of 
powder,  with  wads,  12s.  more,  or 
32s.  for  evei-y  32  lb.  shell  fired. 
For  an  8-inch,  or  68  lb.  shell,  the 
cost  is  24s.  ;  and  with  powder  aa4 
wads,  38s.  The  guns  for  the  32  lb. 
shell  weigh  about  two  tons,  and  cost 
about  i;40.  The  guns  for  the  68  lb. 
shell  w^eigh  from  3^  to  4j  tons,  and 
cost  fi-om  £^6  to  £95  each.*?  We 
need  hardly  remark  that  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  cannon, 
and  in  practical  gunnery,  keep  steady 
pace  with  the  proffression  manifested 
in  the  art  of  building  and  eouipping 
Britain's  floating  bulwarks.  !rernaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  predict 
that  ere  long  the  number  of  guns 
carried  by  first-rate  men-of-war — orj 
indeed,  by  all  classes — will  be  consi- 
derably reduced  ;  but  their  calibre 
and  length  of  range  immensely  en- 
lat^ed.  ^Lancaster's  oval  cannon  is  a 
step  in  this  direction.  It  has  a  range 
of  three  or  four  miles.  A  smaii 
steamer  armed  with  a  couple  of  such 
guns  could  absolutely  batter  to  pieces 
a  sailing  three-decker,  without  re- 
ceiving a  shot  in  return,  provided 
her  huge  antagonist  was  unprovided 
with  tne  new  long-range  68  or  84- 
pounders  ! 

It  is  not  only  our  fii-st-rate  ship.*;- 
of-war  that  evidence  the  amazing  pit)- 
gression  of  the  la^t  few  years,  for 
cUl  rates  in  the  navy  have  been  cor- 
respondingly enlarged  and  improved, 
liookatthe  mamificeut90-gun  screws, 
for  instance  !  They  are  a  third  larger 
than  a  first-rater  of  Nelson's  time, 
and  incomparably  more  powerful. 
The  Agamejnfion,  of  91  guns,  is  3,074 
tons ;  the  Algiers,  90  guns,  3,165 
tons  ;  the  James  Watt,  91  guns,  3,082 
tons  ;  the  Princess  Royal,  91  guns, 
3,129  tons  ;  and  many  more  are  of 
simiLa*  force.  Even  the  first-class 
"frigates  "  built  nowadays  are  larger 
and  throw  much  heavier  broadsides 
than  many  of  the  old  liners.  For 
example,  the  Imverieuse,  of  51  guns^ 
is  2,371  tons  ;  the  J  rrojra/i^,  47  guns, 
1,872  tons ;  the  Terrible,  21  gims, 
1,847  tons.  The  hundreds  of  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  which  made  surh 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  late  review, 
are  a  new  and  very  imi)ortant  aim  of 
the  service. 
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Our  ships  <>^  J^ll  raU-s,  at  Uieixre- 
8^nt  day  carry  raetal  immeDsely  hea- 
vier than  they  did  during  the  last 
war ;  and  the  science  of  naval  gun- 
nery and  the  training  of  the  crew 
generally,  hare  been  so  improved,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  re- 
gular <^n  sea-iit^ht  now  would  be 
3uickly  decided,  but  would  be  mur- 
erous  whilst  the  engagement  lasted. 
As  to  our  sailors,  they  would  fight 
just  with  the  same  spirit  they  have 
always  evinced ;  in  that  respect,  at 
least*  there  would  be  as  little  diffe- 
rence between  the  seamen  of  this  ge- 
neration and  those  of  Nelson's  time, 
as  l)etween  the  tars  who  fought  un- 
der Blake  and  sturdy  old  Benbow, 
and  those  with  whom  Eiirl  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Lord  Howe  won  their  glo- 
rious victories.  In  other  words,  there 
wouhl  be  no  difference  at  all  in  hearty 
spirit  and  braver>',  whatever  there 
might  be  in  skill.  The  seamen  of  all 
nations  have  their  own  peculiar  and 
characteristic  nnxle  of  aoing  battle- 
business.  The  Turks  are  inspired  bjr 
Maliommedan  fanaticism,  and  will 
calmly  and  unmurmuringly  permit 
themselves  to  be  killed  almost  to  the 
\nst  man,  but  rarely  think  of  sur- 
rendering. The  ypuiiapds  fi<»ht  (or 
<Ud  ii^ht)with  considerable  gallantry , 
but  with  little  skill.  The  French 
arti  chivjdrously  bmve  and  enthusi- 
;\:-it\c,  bnt  lack  skill,  stamina,  and 
Htea*ly  en<lurance.  The  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Dutch,  all  fight  with 
the  most  dogged  obstinacy,  and  with 
great  nautical  ability.  The  Eussians 
(judgin<^  by  the  few  actions  in  which 
iheir  hU\\)h  have  been  engaged)  are 
wret-ched  seamen,  and  have  no  heart 
nor  rejil  liking  for  the  work,  but  be- 
ing trained  to  render  implicit  obe- 
dience even  unto  death,  will  fight  as 
wc^ll  as  thoy  are  able  until  resistance 
is  hopelt'ss  ;  jmd,  finally,  thei*e  is  the 
British  tar  -  our  own  <lear  matchless 
Jack  I  -who  fights  pretty  much  in 
the  fiu<hion  of  one  of  the  bull-dogs  of 
his  native  land,  going  to  work  with 
consununate  skill,  as  though  fighting 
were  the  regular  every-day  occupa- 
tion of  \un  life,  cheering  and  pouring 
ill  his  broadsitles  with  the  most  hearty 
good  will,  and  continuing  them  with 
invincible  resolution  until  the  foe 
cries  out  Avjusi  I 


H<'flrt:;  of  auk  are  our  ship.*. 
Hearts  of  oak  aa>  our  nii*n ; 
We  always  are  rwiily. 
Steady,  boys,  steadj. 
To  fight  and  to  coaqiier  ag:iin  and  agam  I 

Every  mau-o^-war's-man  knows  the 
above  chorus  quite  as  well  a«  he 
knows  his  own  name ;  and  it  is  lite- 
rally true,  that  the  British  seaman 
considers  the  word  "  conquer  *•  as 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  sequence 
of  "  to  fight."  With  him  to  fight 
and  to  conquer  are  synonymous  ;  but 
Defeat  is  a  word  unJuiown  in  his  vo- 
CAbulary. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  \m  tluit 
the  terrible  Business  of  War,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  perfect  science  in  itself,  and  that 
eveiy  gri>at  movement  in  ships  and 
troops  resembles  the  moves  on  a 
chess-board — skill  and  profound  cal- 
culation regulating  each  and  all.  But 
superiority  in  ships,  and  in  the  sea- 
manship and  physical  power  and 
Shick  of  the  crews,  w^ill  invariablj 
ecide  the  day  ;  and,  in  these  easen- 
tials,  no  nation  whatever  can  rival 
us.  The  creation  of  a  steam  Navy — 
which  has  been  the  work  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years  —  will,  however, 
change  the  iispect  of  naval  warfare. 
Our  fleets  vml  no  longer  be  00  de> 
pendent  on  the  winds  and  tides,  bat 
will  be  able  at  all  times  to  rapidly 
move  direct  to  wherever  their  services 
are  re([uired ;  and  in  battle  on  the 
open  vea,  the  weather-gage,  or  get^ 
ting  to  windward  of  the  enemy  will 
no  longer  lie  so  ]m]jortaiit  an  advan- 
tage, as  the  ships  will  }ye  enabled,  by 
their  sci'ew-propellers,  to  take  up  al- 
most any  position  they  desiderate. 
These  advantages,  however,  it  must 
be  boi*ne  in  mind,  the  foe  will  equally 
possess.  It  remains  to  be  proved, 
also,  to  what  extent  and  degree  steam 
shi)>s-<>f-war  are  sui)erior  to  sailing 
vessels  during  a  regular  line  engage- 
ment ;  for  at  present  the  best  judses 
havt^  no  practical  results  to  guide 
them  to  any  {K>sitive  decision.  Peace- 
ful reviews,  and  holiday  manceuvrings. 
and  firing  of  blank  cartridges,  afford 
no  criteria.  All  we  are  certain  of  is, 
that,  with  steam  line-of-l>attle  ships, 
as  well  as  with  any  other,  Britain  is 
sure,  humanly  speaking,  to  retain  her 
wonted  naval  supremacy. 
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TMK  H-UTB  CfUULJU  OF  AALIVA. 


It  was  earljr  in  the  autumn  of  1853. 
The  rumoure  of  war  were  aa  yet  but 
vague  and  uncertain.  Europe  was 
'^  (uiftinpf  into  the  contest  that  was 
to  Ibrtihase  the  barren  hills  of  the 
south-western  Crimea  with  the  best 
blood  of  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia ;  but  as  yet  the  talk  was  chiefly 
of  ^  holy-pilules  ;"  of  "  keys**  and 
*'  crosses  ;'*  of  Latin  innovations  and 
Greek  rights.  A  party  of  eight  of 
us  were  quietly  sailing  down  the 
Nile  from  Upper  Egypt,  anxiously 
looking  out  for  Cairo,  and  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  the  muddiest  of 
sacred  rivers.  Abdoolah,  our  manji^ 
or  skipper,  had  been  ouietlv  watch- 
ing OS  as  he  smoked  his  chibouque^ 
contemplatively,  in  ''  the  bows.*'  He 
was  thepicture  of  oriental  impassive 
nen.  The  spirit  of  the  East  was 
upon  him,  and  he  drowsilv  smoked, 
and  mused,  and  tegardea  us.  At 
length  he  rose  witfi  true  Levantine 
gravity,  and.  diving  into  a  recess  be- 
neath  the  deck,  jiioduced  a  bottle, 
with  which  he  adTwed  to  us.  He 
handed  it  to  me,  aWBl  held  it  to  the 
light.  The  bottle  was  of  thin  trans- 
parent  glass ;  the  liquid  it  contained, 
a  rich  amber. 

"Is  it  wine,  Abdoolah?**  I  asked. 

"  Vino  d*oro,**  (golden  wine),  was 
the  laconic  reply. 

And  where  does  it  come  from  ?** 

"  From  an  island,**  said  he.  '*  An 
ifiland  away  there,**  pointing  to  the 
North. 

'*  From  Rhodes  ?'*  I  asked. 

Abdoolah  shook  his  head. 

"From   Crete?** 

Another  shake  of  the  head. 

**  From  Cyprus  ?** 

"  From  Cyprus,**  re-echoed  Abdoo- 
Uh,  "  that*s  the  name.** 

We  tried  the  wine.  It  was  excel- 
lent 

"  Let  us  visit  Cyprus,**  said  one  of 

our  pATtv,  a  vivacious  little  French 

lady — ^"let  us  visit  Cyprus    before 

we  retoni  to  the  west.** 

'  ••  NolMdy  evir  visits  Cyprus  now,** 


said  her  husband,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  The  more  reason  why  we  should," 
was  the  rejoinder. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  five  out 
of  our  party  of  eight  were  at  Bey- 
rout,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  awaiting 
a  Tuscan  steamboat  tliat  odls  at  Sa- 
lina,  the  port  of  Lamacca,  the  busiest 
town  in  aU  Cyprus,  on  its  way  from 
the  Levant  to  Italy.  The  French 
lady  and  her  husbiuid,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  constituted  two  of 

the  five. 

«««««« 

"Take  it,  Si^or,'*  exclaimed  our 
worthy  host,  "  it  is  good :  good  for 
natives — good  for  strancers— ^(ood  for 
the  tired — good  for  l£e  sick — good 
for  those  in  health — good  for  Frank, 
Greek,  and  Turk — ^)od  for  every- 
body-.** 

Signor  Baltisiniko,  the  Greek  mer- 
chant who  was  thus  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  golden  colored  caman" 
dria — the  vino  d*oro  of  Alyloolah — 
was  a  resident  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Saliua,  and  had  received  us  with 
the  warmest  haapitality.  We  had 
steamed  into  the  harbour  only  two 
hours  before,  through  the  few  French, 
Greek,  and  Italian  vessels  which  it 
contained.  The  sun  was  shining  w?th 
sweltering  brilliancy  upon  the  scene, 
and  those  two  hours  were  hours  of 
labour  and  endurance. 

We  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
quarantine  guardians  to  deposit  us 
in  their  foul  tumble-down  lazaretto, 
for  our  vessel  had  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  We  had  resisted,  as  well  as 
we  could,  their  cries  of  buxtheeshy 
when  their  efforts  to  incarcerate  us 
had  failed.  We  had  passed  unscathed ' 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  first  inspected 
our  teskeroij  or  Turkish  passports, 
and  then  proceeded  to  pull  about  our 
boxes  and  luggage,  displaying  all  the 
mysteries  of^ie  toilette  to  we  won- 
dering flase  of  open-mouthed  idlers. 
We  kM  even  stood  by  in  silencsi 
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filled  with  stoic  resolution,  whilst  one 
savage  held  up  a  pair  of  biTices  to 
the  gaze  and  laugnter  of  his  com- 
panions— held  them  up  by  one  cor- 
ner, gingerly,  as  a  man  might  hold 
up  an  irritated  cat  by  the  extremity 
of  its  tail.  We  had  quietly  replaced 
our  goods,  one  by  one,  when  the 
"authorities"  had  finished  their  in- 
spection, resisting  with  passive  finii- 
nesa  their  renewed  demands  for  hux- 
sheesh.  All  this  and  more  we  hml 
etidured,  and  now,  in  Signer  Baltisi- 
niko's  comfortable  house,  we  listened 
to  the  praises  of  the  camandria^  in 
eKecrable  Italian. 

We  were  in  Salina,  or  Salines,  or 
the  Mina,  aa  it  id  variously  called, 
taking  its  name  from  a  salt-marsh  in 
the  vicinity,  the  soiiree  of  much  of 
its  trade.  Salina  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  Lamacca,  the  chief  com- 
niercial  town  of  Cypnis,  that  I^eith 
does  to  Edinburgh. 

The  scene  before  us  was  charming — 
atxd  we  lay,  four  of  us,  including  our 
host,  on  four  couches,  (for  the  ladies 
had  retired)  enjoying  it.  The  veran- 
dah in  which  we  lay  opened  out  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
came  rippling  along  towai-ds  us  from 
the  opj)Osite  coasts  of  Syria.  The 
]iort,  with  its  sincfle  row  of  housen, 
■was  somewhat  lielow  us — ^the  old 
ruined  citadel  to  our  right,  its  but- 
tresses overgrown  with  fiowers  and 
p.Hrasitic  plants.  Everything  lx)re  the 
aspect  of  decay  and  dilapidation,  yi^t 
fvtjrything  was  picturesque — ^a  sad 
hight  to  commcn.'ial  eyes,  a  pleasant 
one  to  the  lover  of  natural  bcautv. 
The  narrowing  promontory  of  north- 
eastern Cypnis  stretched  away  \x\xm. 
our  left,  imtil  lost  in  the  hazy  hori- 
zon. The  white  sails  of  the  fishing 
l)oata  occasinnnlly  caught  the  sun*s 
rays  as  they  rn^ived  silently  over  the 
wat^r,  an<l  then,  failing  into  shade 
again,  bocivme  black  dots  ujton  the 
rcenn. 

It  was  a  day  of  intense  lieat,  and 
we  enjoved  the  pleasant  freshness  of 
the  sea  breeze,  and  the  glorious  ncene, 
and  the  golden-colored  camandria. 

Two  tliingH  struck  us  as  strange  on 
landing,  and  we  asked  our  host  about 
them.  In  the  fii-at  place,  not  a  word 
c»f  Arabic  was  sjM>ken.  To  travellers 
Iresh  fi\>m  Syria  this  sounds  strange- 
ly. A  kind  of  pat<»i8  Greek  and  a 
very  little  Turkish  are  the  languas^pn 
f'f •  the  CVpriots  ;  but  it  waf  io  Italian 


that  the  upi>er  cla.«we8  welcomed 
strangera — in  Cvpriot  Italian.  Se- 
condly, civilized  vehicles  were  com- 
mon— we  had  reached  a  coiintrv  of 
chariots  and  horses,  of  real  four- 
wheeled  carriagi»8  t\.m\  leathern  har- 
ness I     In  Syria,  one  sees  none  such. 

The  oonvorsation,  however,  soon 
turned  u])on  the  great  curiosities  of 
Salina,  its  wine  cellars- -caves  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  |iartlv  artifieiai, 
partly  natural,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  old  saved  their  most  ]»'ecioiu 
treanures  from  tlie  grasp  of  the  Le- 
vantine pirates,  the  eutrancea  being 
curiously  concealed. 

In  the  evening,  Signer  Baltisinike 
conducted  us  into  a  court-yard    in- 

of 


clased  with  high  walls,  at  the 

his    residence,   to   inspect  hin  wine 

cave. 

*'  These  houses,**  he  explained, 
'*  liave  all  1)een  built  recently.  The 
caves  have-  existed  for  ever.  This 
quarter  of  the  town  is  only  a  mile 
from  Lamacca  proper,  M'liich  lies  in* 
land.  Originally,  you  might  have 
travelled  over  this  place  a  hnndred 
times,  and  not  know  there  was  K 
cave  within  miles  of  you.  But  that 
was  in  the  good  old  times.** 

The  coiurt-yard  led  us  into  a  vaulted 
chaml>er,  op3ning  at  once  from  the  fur- 
ther w:d]  of  the  enclosure.  Here  lUl 
was  )>erfect  darkness.  Two  serm^la 
])rcc^eil  us  with  flambeaus,  and  wo 
advanci;<I  int^t  the  arched  piimago. 
The  floor  Wiis  almost  level,  slighlly 
descending.  A  heavy  door  was  HJjn 
reacheil.  This  let  us  into  a  narrower 
]Kis.sago,  affording  but  qmce  foron^. 
to  proccLMl  at  a  time. 

The  groun<l  on  eitlier  side  was  quite 
sandy — wooden  planks  alone  prevent- 
ed t  lie  sand  from  closing  the  aperture. 

**  See,"  said  Bjiltisiniko,  pointing  to 
the  sanil  a^the  held  a  torch  close  to  it, 
"  wlien  the  fugitives  were  pursued, 
they  had  only  to  remove  a  few  i^anks, 
and  till'  ])assage  was  closed  up.  * 

**  Preventing  them  fn>m  getting  out 
af.  well  as  their  enemies  fr«»m  getting 
in,**  I  ol nerved. 

**  IVue,  verv  tnie.  Signer,**  was  the 
reply,  **lmt  they  had  stores  enough 
within,  and  th(>y  knew  where  to  dig 
themselves  out.  Th'^y  had  always 
jNUwag^'H  half  excavat^^l  fur  that  pur- 
]>o8e,  by  which  they  could  escape  in 
another  quarter,  if  the  enemy  lauorcd 
hard  to  get  in  after  them.'* 

**  These  boards  seem  rather  rotietop*' 
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I  remarked,  aa  I  examined  them  fur- 
ther on. 

"True,  eccellenza,  and  my  good 
friend  Carpatiy  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
not  changing  his  in  time — they  must 
be  replaced  soon." 

"  And  what  of  Carpatiy,  Signor  ?** 
I  asked. 

"He  was  removing  a  cask — the 
slaves  let  it  slip  in  the  passage — down 
came  the  boards,  down  came  the  sand 
with  the  boards,  smothering  them. 
Uarpatry  himself  was  some  way  be- 
hind, and  escaped  into  the  cave  again. 
It  was  some  days  before  he  was  dug 
out,  and  he  lived  on  the  cctmandriaJ" 

At  length  we  emei^ed  into  a  wide 
and  spacious  vault,  which  was  blocked 
up  here  and  there  with  the  falling 
sand  that  had  crumbled  doinn  from 
the  roof  or  sides.  It  ha<l  evidently 
been  originally  considerably  more  ex- 
tensive than  when  we  visited  it. 
But  the  wants  of  its  present  proprie- 
tor were  more  than  satisfied  by  the 
ample  space  remaining.  Tlie  roof 
was  probably  30  feet  high  in  the  high- 
est part,  and  was  bell-^aped.  In 
fact,  it  was  as  if  we  had  found  our 
\\7iy  into  a  huge  bel  1  of  sand.  Twenty 
or  thirty  goodly-sized  jars  and  casks 
were  stored  at  the  further  end  of  it — > 
the  former  more  than  half  buried  in 
the  ground— and  it  was  with  pride 
that  the  good  Signor  Baltisiniko 
pointed  out  to  us  which  contained  the 
camandria  of  twenty  years  old, 
which  of  ten,  and  which  of  more  re- 
cent \'intage8. 

The  coolness  of  the  apartment  was 
its  most  8ur|)rising  characteristic. 
Hie  pas.<<age  througii  the  \'aulted  en- 
trance had  been  stifling,  whilst  the 
crumbling  sand  was  mixed  freely 
with  the  air,  rendering  it  thick  and 
offt»n.sive  ;  but  here  all  was  change<l. 
By  a  thousand  minute  channels 
through  the  sand  above,  our  host 
a-ssured  us,  the  air  fi-eely  circulated, 
making  its  way  into  tmd  out  of 
the  cave,  and  thus  preventing  its 
Ijecoming  heated  and  oppit«sive.  Tlie 
flambeaus  of  the  servants  illuuiinated 
the  whole  chamber,  particularly 
when  they  were  sent  up  ujK»n  the 
cai<ks  by  their  master. 

After  we  had  sufficiently  enjoyed 
the  refreshing  atmosphere,  and  taated 
a  glass  of  wine  drawn  by  the  Signor 
himself  fresh  from  a  jar,  as  cold  as 
if  it  had  been  iced,  he  ordered  the 
•ervants  to  shout,  which  ^ey  did 


with  a  diabolieal  vehemence  and 
energy  that  startled  us.  Their  shoutn 
appeared  to  roll  round  the  casks, 
and  about  the  cavern  in  an  unearthly 
way,  and  brought  down  from  the 
roof  a  shower  of  very  fine  particle^ 
of  sand,  that  set  us  all  coughing; 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  their  mas- 
ter, "  we  must  have  a  glass  of  wine 
after  that.  Do  not  fear,  gentlemen  ; 
the  roof  has  stood  hundreds  of  such 
shouts,  and  will  stand  hundreds 
more." 

It  was  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  we  found  ourselves  emex^ng 
from  the  lower  regions  of  the  Cy- 
priotes wine  cellars  into  the  light  of 
day. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  thd 
neighbourhood  of  Salina,  besides  the 
wine  caves,  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient citjr  of  Oitium.  It  was  with  no 
small  diffieulty  that  we  discovered 
these  ruins,  for  antiquaries  are  scarce 
in  Cyprus ;  the  people  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  present,  and  how 
best  to  enjoy  it,  to  think  at  all  of 
the  past.  By  dint,  however,  of  a 
little  perseverance  and  much  ques- 
tioning, we  succeeded  in  convincing 
our  host  that  such  ruins  did  really 
exist,  and  were  visible  in  some  oi  the 
fields  around.  Hardly  half  a  mile 
from  his  own  house  they  were  to  be 
seen,  consisting,  simply,  of  the  re* 
mains  of  a  waU,  appearing  here  and 
there  at  intervals  ;  an  occasional 
mound  with  masonry  peeping  forth 
in  angular  comers  or  whiten"" 
ed  crests ;  and  lastly,  a  few  massive 
blocks  of  stone,  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried  off  entire,  and  too  haid  to  be 
broken  up  for  building  murposes  by 
the  apathetic  Cypriots.  But  what  of 
this  town  of  Citium?  Is  there 
nothing  more  to  be  said  of  it  than 
that  it  flourished  before  our  era,  was 
in  existence  two  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  and  is  now  faintly  indicated 
by  these  remains  ?  It  is  remarkably 
further,  good  reader,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics.  And  a  strange  thing  truly  it 
is,  that  the  man  who  preached  in- 
difference alike  to  pain  or  pleasure, 
should  have  come  from  the  island  in 
which  pleasure  was  deified — in  which 
wine,  love,  and  idleness  should  have 
been  re^utled  as  the  onl^  things 
worth  hving  for.  The  island  of 
Venus  was  the  last  place  whence  one 
would  have  expected  that  the  stem 
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philosophy  of  the  Stoles  shouKl  have 
issued,  yet  so  it  was.  Extremes 
meet — the  extreme  of  enthusiasm  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  on  the  one  side, 
led  to  the  utter  despising  and  denial 
of  its  very  existence  on  the  other. 
To  the  wise  man,  said  the  Cypriot, 
there  is  no  real  good  but  enjoyment, 
no  real  evil  but  pain — to  the  wise 
man,  said  Zeno,  pleasure  and  pain 
are  equally  indifferent ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  such  thing  as  pleasure,  no 
such  thing  as  pain ;  he  accepts  the 
one  or  the  other  with  equal  indif- 
ference. The  Cypriots  seized  one 
comer  of  the  tangled  web  of  meta- 
physics, and  strained  it  violently  in 
their  own  direction  to  suit  their 
own  views  ;  Zeno  ran  straightway  to 
the  opposite  extremity,  and  was  as 
violent  in  dragging  it  his  own  way, 
that  he  might  get  as  far  from  them  as 

Ciblc.  ft  is  often  so  in  life  still ; 
Lan  nature  is  very  much  in  these 
days  what  it  was  when  the  Cypriots 
worshipped  Venus,  and  Zeno  denied 
the  existence  both  of  pleasure  and 
pain  to  the  wise. 

Nor  is  it  solely  for  its  wine  cellars 
and  its  classicsd  associations  that 
Salina  is  a  place  of  note  in  the  Le- 
vant. It  has,  too,  its  religious  tradi- 
tions, strange  and  profitable.  Of  that 
Lazarus  raised  by  our  Saviour  to 
life,  one  of  these  traditions  asserts 
that  the  Jews  drove  him  from  Beth- 
any to  Jerusalem — ^from  Jerusalem 
to  the  sea  coast — ^from  the  sea  coast 
to  Cyprus ;  they  could  not  bear 
that  a  living  witness  to  his  miracle- 
workingpower  should  remain  amongst 
them.  In  Cyprus,  at  S^ua,  con- 
tinues   the    titulition,   Lazarus   was 


^afe.  Here  he  lived  and  died  a  zea- 
lous missionary  of  the  new  faith.  In 
a  church  dedicated  to  him  his  bones 
were  deposited,  and  when  pilgrimages 
began  to  be  fashionable,  there  was 
hardly  a  shrine  of  more  sanctity  or 
repute  than  that  of  St.  Lazarus  a 
Salina. 

The  church  still  remains — the 
cathedral  of  a  Greek  bishop — one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  oldest 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Its 
monuments  are  dilapidated,  it  is  true  ; 
the  air  of  neglect  which  has  settled 
brooding  down  upon  everything 
Cypriot  has  fallen  heavily  upon  it- 
still  as  we  wandered  through  its  ven- 
erable aisles  and  gazed  upon  the  de- 
corated ceiling,  we  felt  that  the  spirit 
of  religion  hi^  not  quite  flown  nrom 
the  sanctuary.  A  noly  calm  per- 
vaded it,  and  the  traditions  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  not  hallowed  it 
for  nought. 

The  tomb  of  the  saint  himself — a 
small  chapel — was  to  Cyprus  what 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  &  Becket 
was  to  England,  when  men  in  Eng- 
land put  faith  in  shrines.  Its  ela- 
borate carvings,  and  the  remains  of 
its  rich  decorations,  attest  its  former 
splendour.  Thousands  swarmed  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  island, 
when  Christianity  was  alive  in  Cy- 
prus, to  pay  their  devotions  at  tne 
shrine  of  St.  Lazarus  ;  and  although 
the  Venetians  carried  off  the  bones  of 
the  saint  when  they  left  the  island, 
still  the  shrine  has  not  lost  its  sanc- 
tity. There  is  no  holier  place  in 
Cyprus  at  the  present  day,  although 
pilgrims — who  formerly  drew  near  to 
it  in  thousands — now  come  but  in  tens. 


CnAPTEA    II. 


L4m>iACCA. 


It  was  evening  as  we  rode  quietly 
along  the  I'oad  that  leads  from  Sa- 
lina to  I.Ania'.'ca.  The  sun  was 
setting  behind  a  mass  of  golden  clouds 
right  before  us  ;  the  little  undulating 
hills  we  passed  were  tipped  with  an 
occasional  i*ay  tliat  gilded  and  il- 
lumiue<l  them.  For  the  environs  of 
a  busy  Euglish  town,  those  of  Lar- 
nacca  would  be  singularly  dull  and 
quiet — yet  Lainaeca  is  the  busiest 
town  in  all  Cyprus.    An  occasional 


halio  or  consular  agent  passed  us  by, 
attended  by  his  cawasses  or  servants  ; 
the  baiio  usually  in  the  attii'e  of 
Western  Europe, — hat,  boots,  and 
coat  of  unexceptionable  black.  Were 
he  suddenly  transferred  to  Rotten 
Bow,  no  one  there  would  feel  sur- 
prised at  his  advent.  Far  differ- 
ent, however,  the  attire  of  his  ser- 
vants—some in  picturesque  Greek 
costume,  bedecked  with  flowers  in 
the  most  startling  profusion — some  in 
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old-fashioned  Turkiali  habiliments — 
some  in  the  dingiest  garbs  of  Euro- 
pean Jews. 

As  we  crest  a  little  hill  before  us,  a 
fiffure  appears  against  the  golden 
sky  beyond,  that  is  more  picturesque 
by  far  than  the  trimmest  and 
sprucest  of  ba/ios,  or  the  most  flower- 
bedizened  of  servants.  It  is  a  Turk 
in  the  old  voluminous  robe,  and  mag- 
nificent turban,  and  flowing  beard — 
a  striking  picture  !  He  is  mounted 
on  a  small  but  w^-«roportioned 
hone,  and  caniea  himself  with  that 
jftutthr  air  tliat  would  say,  he  is  of 
the  nithfiil — the  odor  of  sanctity 
and  self-sufliciency  is  strong  upon 
him — a  glance  shows  that  iu  Cypnis 
he  is  of  the  niling  race,  and  knows  it 
well  too.  A  Greek  slave,  in  scanty 
costume,  mopping  his  forehead  occa- 
sionally with  nis  sleeve,  pants  along 
by  the  horse's  head. 

Poor  Cypriots,  too,  pass  and  re- 
pass occasionally  with  poultry  and 
wine  for  sale — two  of  the  staples  of 
Lamacca  ;  the  wine,  the  common 
black  wine  of  the  island,  or  else  the 
intoxicating  racket/. 

Stunted  mulberr}'  bushes,  sand, 
hard  baked  earth,  frowsy  grass  in 
irr^^lar  patches,  and  an  occasional 
vehicle  complete  the  foregi-ound  of 
the  picture,  as  we  ride  along — the 
golden  sunset  makes  them  all  pic- 
turesque, commonplace  though  they 
may  be  in  themselves.  In  the  dis- 
tance,  the  sea,  the  ]x>rt  of  Salina 
with  its  ships,  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  island,  tne  lofty  mountain  range, 
and  a  summit  or  two  tipped  with 
snow. 

At  length  we  pa^s  one  gaixlen  villa 
after  another.  Lamacca  is  a  succes- 
sion of  garden  villas  where  it  is  not 
in  ruins.  The  dome-covered  cathe- 
dral stands  out  boldly  from  the  sur- 
rounding low  houses  as  we  draw  still 
Dearer — the  tapering  minarets  of  the 
mosques  are  becoming  more  distinct 
— the  consular  flagstaffs,  the  brilliant 
foliage  intermingled  with  the  low  white 
walled  and  red  roofed  houses,  the 
crescent-shaped  streets.  We  are  in 
Lamacca.  It  is  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  and  the  muezzin  calls  the 
Moiuems  to  their  devotions  from  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque.  Stopping 
hit  ears  with  his  fingers,  he  turns 
•oothwards  to  Mecca,  then  eastwards, 
tlieii  northwards,  then  westwards, 
•hmiting,  with  ntentorian  voice,  the 


names  of  God  and  of  the  prophet  in 
Arabic.  He  says  no  more.  Those 
names  are  enou^  to  remind  the  de- 
vout of  their  duty. 

This  mosqae  from  which  he  shouts, 
like  mo0t  otners  in  Cyprus,  was  once 
a  chiur<di — a  neat  Grothic  structure  of 
maii^.  Were  it  not  for  the  incon- 
gruous minaret,  which  rises  where 
the  clock-tower  once  was,  it  would  be 
still  a  striking  and  picturesque  ob- 
ject Six  marble  pillars,  well-pro- 
portioned and  neatly  cut,  support  the 
oUresol,  We  peeped  in  as  we  passed, 
and  saw  some  devout  Musselmans  at 
prayers.  By  the  pillars  and  the  foui^ 
pilasters  supportmg  the  gallery,  it  is 
divided  into  a  central  aisle  and  two 
side  naves,  in  cathedral  style. 

A  little  further  on  we  passed  the 
Turkish  cemetery,  conspicuous  with 
it49  graven  turbans,  its  cypresses,  and 
gloomy  gates.  There  was  a  certain 
well-to-do  air  about  it,  however,  that 
showed  the  wealthier  Turks  alone 
were  there  buried. 

It  was  autumn,  as  I  have  said, 
when  we  reached  Cyprus,  and  we 
were  cautioned  against  the  malaria  of 
Lamacca  and  its  vicinity.  The  salt- 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salina,  the  low  undramed  land  in  all 
directions,  the  heavy  dews  and  in- 
tense heat  of  the  day  render  the 
months  of  August  and  September 
the  most  unhealthy  of  the  year. 
There  was  but  one  remedy  and  pre- 
servative, we  were  assured,  and  that 
remedy  and  preservative  was  camati- 
dria.  The  people  of  C3ri>rus — Jew, 
Moslem,  anci  Christian,  have  all  faith 
in  their  golden-coloured  camandria. 
We  drank  it  freely,  and  by  avoiding 
the  night  dews  and  acting  with  ordi- 
nary caution  in  the  day  time,  con- 
tinued to  evade  both  fevers  anda^es. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  in 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  against 
the  Englisn  consular  agents  in  the 
Levant.  Our  experience  in  Lamacca 
was  of  a  diametrically  opposite  char 
racter.  We  found  Mr.  Kerr  every- 
where spokenmoet  highly  of — warmly 
praised  for  industry,  eneroy,  and  at- 
tention to  the  public.  The  French 
consul  takes  precedence  officially  in 
Lamacca,  and  has  done  so  time  out 
of  mind — ever  since  the  Venetians 
were  expelled,  indeed,  and  European 
consular  agents  were  first  admitted. 
But  personally  none  stood  higher 
than  ilr.  Kerr. 
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In  C/pnift,  we  fiiuinl,  m  t»fu!!i  hnp- 
p«ii?4,  tin-  j,'n'Jilt»Mt  want  ii)KMiiHlinj(  in 

I  lie    niiiNt    «»f    vfjTcrtHMe   luxurhnce. 
MiseniM*'  (i rocks,  seiuilily  dotlKMl  in 

II  ffw  filthy  rsi^,  and  if»vere<l  with 
H«>n*M,  i\w  result  at  once  of  «lirt  and 
want,  an»  to  l)e  met  with  abundantly 
in  the  t<iwn,  nmall  as  it  is  -  a  village 
it  would  he  anywhere  elue,  a  town 
of  importance  in  (.'ypruR.  Peeping 
into  the  tumble  down  apartments 
where  those  miserable  wrotches  live, 
and  which  a  very  little  energy  would 
render  comparatively  (h-cent  and 
comforta>»lc,  we  Kee  a  familv  of  n:ike<l 
eliihhvn  sprawling  alK)ut  on  the 
floor,  the  mother  gone  out  to  bi'g  or 
to  work,  the  father  to  l»eg  and  to 
Hmokc.  Sufn'rintending  such  a  family, 
a  girl,  fnMni(?ntly  with  fine  features, 
and  i)«>sst*Hsing  the  large  vivai'ious 
eves  characteristic  of  the  island,  niav 
be  genenilly  seen  ministering  t«»  tha 
wants  of  the  little  sutfeivi's,  or  endea- 
vouring to  ronrler  palatable  some 
juiusi'iMH,  unriptf  fruit,  which  cannot 
be  endinvd  in  its  natural  condition. 
J  for  s«-jiiity  clothing  scaively  Hufli«*cs 
for  ciiV»*rin:^.  The  soivs  Khe  has  ii.- 
heritod  fr-un  her  |Kin*ntH,  or  which 
have  l>e.n  bre<l  of  dirt  ami  want, 
ptN'p  out  hfre  and  then^  thnuigh  tlie 
si'ant>  habiliments,  and  n-nder  loath- 
some a  fnnu  that  would  Ik;  othi-rwise 
attract iv.-.  Thn  stunted  muHx'rry 
tn**'  in  the  \anl  without,  or  the 
frowsy  gniMs  whi"h  tri«s  to  gi*ow 
al>out  its  stem,  ni**'  not  nioit*  lanirnta- 
ble  indications  of  tin*  nejrloi't  of  cul- 
tuit*  nn«l  ,itt«*ntii>n,  tlmn  .'uv  surli 
luckless  familits. 

IJut  whv  dwoll  on  such  scen«*s  \ 
No  travi'lItT  in  the  Lovanl  can  U' 
new  to  -urh,  whether  he  wanih'rs 
alK>ut  the  halJf-Kun)|K'an,  half-Asiatii* 
stri"<'tH  of  Aloxandiia,  tin*  di-M-rtMl 
ciiie**  of  Syria,  tin*  lu\!maiit  ••»».'i"«t«Mf 
A«iia  Miu«»r,  t»r  tin*  Kur«'|ii'an  t'*n'i- 
torifs  «.f  tliM  Ottiiman. 

Th»*  ruins  of  a  dcsiTtrii  trniple, 
rai-soi!  t««  t»nt*  i*i  xhv  many  i'«Iaiid 
(>:iint8  in  by-g«ini*  ilays  ••!  pnisp-riiy, 
and  til*'  i-*-innins  nf  lai-gi*  dwi*l lings, 
*'P''P  full  of  light  ami  joy,  w^w  river- 
gn»\\n  v.\X\\  MfOila,  and  yirlding 
S'-r«niy  |K'i<turai;"  tn  tin*  lHiii|.-^t  nf 
ovon,  aif  I  In*  ni»"»t  ni'tf-wiM'thy  *t\v- 
jn-ts  whi"  h  <»ni' nio-'t-i  >ii»h  i*i>Tnn)i>iil\ 
in  th»-  siiliurb-i  of  Ijirnai**":!.  In  tip"*'* 
it^rti^n-*  i-nly  «if  tie*  ti>Mn  wh«niv 
H'iUf'.  ih  '  n*ad  t«»  Nii-owia,  th  ■  i-:;j»itid 
w.i  -'in  >.'li-.  ai.'l  "T.  I'.iv  ii:lj'-i  tliiit   to 


Salina,   Is  thei-e    the   slightest     ap- 
lK»anince  of  activity  and  life. 

Hut  it  wouM  be  giving  the  iviuler  s 
very  false  idea  of  Ijiirnacca  weiv  he  to 
supiMise  from  what  I  have  said  that 
squalor  and  j)OTei'ty  are  to  Ik»  met 
with  all  over  the  town. 

The  ]M)puIatir)n  of  CS'imis  is  di- 
vided into  two  clanses,  the  rich  and 
luxurious,  and  the  very  |)oor.  The 
former  is  abundant  in  the  larger 
towns,  bearing  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  than  in 
most  Eui-iipean  cities.  The  middle 
intennediate  chiss,  however,  is  totally 
wanting.  The  purse-piwid  Turk,  the 
wealthy  (Ji-eek  mercliant,  the  imnor- 
tant  crmsular  agent,  all  dwell  in 
palaces.  Ilie  neceasnnes,  nav,  the 
luxuries  of  life,  are  to  Ikj  obtained  so 
easily  in  Cypnis,  that  the  slightest 
run  of  luck  or  the  most  short-lived 
prosjierity  m:ikes  a  fortune.  The 
line  r»»omy  vci-andah**,  the  larg^? 
houses  tht^  elegant  equifiages,  tl.O 
numerous  servants,  ai"e  all  to  be  had 
and  maintained  so  cheaply,  tliat  what 
Would  b.>  a  very  scanty  income  in  the 
west  of  Kuj-op'-  suflices  for  aiJ/ndour 
in  this  favouretl  inland,  where  a 
poiMl  horse,  small  but  active,  can  Ikj 
ha<l  for  five  jxmnds,  and  an  excellent 
houso,  ]>alatial  in  its  size  and  ap- 
pointments, can  )h'  i-entwl  for  ten 
pounds  \«Mrlv,  it  mav  l>e  easilv  of»u- 
ofivoil  that  splcniliMir  is  che.ip  and 
luxury  c:i*ily  obtiunabh*. 

Ilio  npiipagt's  that  nill  over  the 
Rti*«'ei»  of  l*'iniacra,  auil  make  their 
way  tt»  Salina,  an*  Mifficient  to  bji- 
touish  tin*  t«»unsi  fresh  from  Syria. 
Theiv  is  a  glittrr  alwuit  the  haniess, 
and  a  ]i;iRido  a  I  m  tut  the  coachman 
and  atti>ndant  footmon,  that  make  the 
visit* »r  dis|His-4l  t«»  iTganl  the  pro- 
]»i-ietiir  as  uti'i-N.-mrilv  a  man  of  wealth 
auil  iniiNiitanre,  the  fart  pn^bably 
being,  that  the  inet^me  i>ii  which  that 
man  livr-:;  would  hanllv  sutlitM*  to 
enablr  him  tnlivo  in  the  most  nuKli^Ht 
r«imf<>rt  in  I^i'ndon,  hardly  to  main- 
tain a  faniih  in  IhrofunKire  ri*>|Hvta- 
bility, 

Ii«'t  us  inspetrt  onr  of  the  houses 
inhabited  by  these  sptviniiMis  of  the 
ari-tiMi-a«-y  nf  Cyprus  at  Ijinuicm. 
They  an*  all  pn-tty  much  alike,  whe^ 
thiT  th.-ir  •iwiirr  b.-  a  pursy  Turk,  A 
si-hfming  <!i*f«k  nieri-hant,  or  a  con- 
Nidar  agt'ut,  foi-oigii  or  native.   £lr  hjw 

Tl.i-   v«.d'K  *»f  tlu'  man  .ion  are  •! 
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re<l  brick,  tlie  roof  flnt  and  Miiitc* 
Mashwl.  Tlio  Vfmndrth  which  ]»pn- 
jectH  into  the  c<>nrt-yarcl  has  l)eeii 
recently  dei^onit^l  afresli,  antl  uliineA 
in  all  the  glorv  of  fresh  p^en  paint 
an<l  whitewaHli.  The  ccmrt-yanl  ifl 
neat  and  »-lean,  pave<l  with  HJalw  of 
{Mtlisheil  or  un])onHhe(I  marhle ;  the 
grass  around  the  flower  YmhI  in  the  cei.- 
tre  somewhat  too  luxuriant  to  l>e  neat. 
The  garden  that  «tret<he8  off  to  our 
right,   and   Rurrounds    the  dwelling 

1>roi>»T  of  the  owners — usually  a  Hmafl 
louse  detached  from  the  puhlic  re- 
ct*ption  nK>m8~is  evidently  well 
tended,  but  its  inconguitics'  would 
excite  a  smile  in  western  fiuropis  A 
beautiful  border  of  marigoldn,  ff»r  in- 
stance,  surrounds  aJ>ed  of  onions— 
rusebushes  Waring  the  8WtH.'t«»st  o^ 
flowers  in  roaturest  bl(K>m  form  an 
edging  to  a  gigantic  croi)  of  FVench 
beans— loftv  hracinths  hide  1)ehind 
them  the  lai-ge  leaf  of  the  cucumber, 
whilst  the  loveliest  of  jesstamines 
cage  in  a  moving  collection  of  garlic 
shoots. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  the  CVpriots  see  here  no  incon- 
gruity at  all.  On  the  whole,  the 
thing  looks  far  betttT  than  the  grumb- 
ling Englishman  will  admit  at  flrst. 

(irape  vines  and  pomegranates  are 
to  be  found  in  profusion  in  all  gar- 
dens of  the  island,  whether  the  tourist 
iH'«-|)«  at  the  jmlaceM  of  I^finiacca  or 
^Ii<*osia,  or  ins]M.*cts  the  more  mo«lest 
gardens  of  Famagosta,  or  wonders  at 
the  contmsts  presented  to  his  gaze 
in  Baffa  and  Salina.  Amidst  the 
jKwredt  dwellings,  as  in  the  ganlens 
uf  the  richcHt,  vines  ami  iKnuej^mnates 
are  most  abundant.  Nor  can  anything 
well  suqiass  the  Wauty  of"  these 
staple  pnxlucts,  when  th«»  rij»e  fruit 
lades  the  branches,  almost  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  latter.  The  riix»  «'Iuh- 
lers  of  white  or  pnriile  gi-ajj^-s,  just 
|KH'ping  out  from  the  thick  foliage 
arouml,  the  rich  crimKon  and  gold  c»f 
the  pome;rranat»*H  contrasting  with 
the  bi-ight  green  of  their  bushts,  are 
both  Ixfautiful  to  behold.  (>nc*s  ideas 
f»f  uhat  tri>pi(.*al  luxuriamv  cmght  to 
l>e  an.'  quite  reali/.tnl  by  this  magni- 
ftcent  picture,  whilst  the  flower- 
coveretl  earth  and  the  delicately  blue 
skv  fonn  fitting  adjuncts  and  frames*. 

iTie  vinen  an*  usually  traiueil  along 
the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  vcraniUhs, 
and  on  trellis-woi*k  rotmd  the  intei-ior 
of  tbe  court-yard,  adding  much  to  the 


retired  count r>*-like  aspect  of  thd 
t 'yj)riot's  home,  even  when  it  is  situ- 
ated ill  the  midst  of  a  city. 

'Hie  furniture  of  these  houses  is 
partly  Oriental,  partly  European. 
The  ottomans  and  »livans  of  the 
Turks  are  found  usually  stretching 
round  the  walla  of  the  reception 
nKims  ;  but  the  stntt^lv  ceremonious- 
nesH  of  Turkish  life  is  altogether  ab- 
sent from  the  more  mercurial  Greeks, 
Elegant  little  tables  are  supplied  with 
coffee  when  a  visitor  en tera,  or,  if  the 
weather  he  intensely  hot,  sherbet 
may  be  substituted.  *  Wine  is  not 
usually  pro<1uce4l  unless  the  visitor  is 
residing  in  the  house,  or  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  host.  In  ])artaking 
of  the  refreshment,  the  host  and  his 
guest  recline  on  couches  place<l  there 
for  the  purpose,  or  sit  upright  on 
straight-backed  chairs,  which  are 
anything  but  comfortable.  Their  dis- 
Oomfort,  indeed,  is  only  endured  be- 
cause they  arei-egardecl  as  fashionable. 

The  house  in  which  the  owner  of 
tlie  mansion  s1ee|m,  and  in  which  his 
family  reside,  is  generally  at  some 
little'  distance  from  the  reception 
rocmis,  and  to  l)e  approached  only 
througli  the  garden.  This  custom', 
doubtless,  originated  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  Turkish  women,  and  the(ireeka 
a<loj>t  it  Iwcause  Turkish  hulies  twe 
fivquent  visitoi-s  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  linlcfd,  although  the 
( rreek  ^-onien  are  not  stvluded  in  the 
same  wav  as  the  Turkish,  vet  it  is 

ft  '     • 

not  the  liest  of  them  who  arc  to  be 
«f»en  moving  freely  through  the  Imzaars 
or  public  walks.'  Tlicy  have  caught 
the  trick  of  adding  to  the  charms  of 
nature  l>y  enwloping  themselves  in  a 
little  mvstcrv,  and  onlv  reveal  to  the 
stinnger  in  iws^ing  so  much  of  their 
foiTOM  an<l  features  as  may  condui-e, 
they  hope,  to  make  him  long  to  see 
nini*e. 

On  a  saint's  tlay,  or  at  the  ])eritxl 
of  some  of  the  numen>us  fcstivitii^s  of 
the  (rreek  chuivh,  it  is  amusing  to 
witness  the  care  t^nken  by  the  h*  rvautS 
in  these  large  houses  to  decollate 
themselves.  The  moHt  glittering  co- 
lours l)Otl«Hrk  th«-ir  jjei-sons-  bri«.'ht 
yellow  and  scarlet,  blue,  while,  and 
crims<»n,  purple  and  gro<'n  aiv  all  to 
lie  found  in  tlicir  motley  suits,  either 
fortning  the  chief  attnietioiM  of  the 
jacket,  wiirf,  Kish,  st^^•kings,  or  trou- 
sers, or  fluttering  alntut  them  in  the 
form  of  multitudinous  riblxms  at  the 
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kuees  or  on  the  shouldera.  Nor  is 
this  all.  They  ai'e  by  no  means  con- 
tent ^dth  the  brilliant  assembU^  of 
colours  in  which  they  are  eaaremBbA, 
from  their  red  morocoo  ahftM  to  tneir 
blue  caps,  unleM  the  garden  yields 
its  tribate.  A  geranium  flower  be- 
haMkdeagkk  ear,  a  wilderness  of  roses 
and  mignionette  in  the  bosom,  and 
bunches  of  marigolds  at  either  knee 
amongst  the  males,  to  set  oif  the  cap- 
tivating gaa*ter8,  are  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  before  they  consider  themselves 
equipped  d  la  mode  for  the  solemnities 
or  festivities  of  the  day. 
,  The  Turkish  servant  differs  mate- 
rially in  these  respects  from  the 
Greek.  The  former  is  grave  in  his 
jollity,  giving  a  dignity  to  the  most 
trivial  circumstances  Dy  the  solemn 
pre-occupied  way  in  which  he  goes 
about  them.  With  him  there  is  no 
flaimting  of  glittering  colors,  no  di»- 
plav  of  flowers.  His  aUver  efaainB 
and[  his  giasa  'Meweyb"  he  is  fond  of 
exhibiting,  and  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  he  is  pnHid  of  his  dark 
Tcibe  of  ibs  ^inneet  of  silks.  Even 
jidioKgh  the  Greeks  and  Turks  of 
Cyprus  constantly  intermarry,  there 
is  me  greatest  possible  difference  l)e- 
tween  the  two  classes.  £ach  main- 
tains its  characteristics  imimpaired, 
adopting  none  or  few  of  the  peculiar 
customs  of  its  rival. 

The  Turks  are  by  no  means  numer- 
ous in  Lamacca  ;  and  the  few  of  them 
resident  there  have  almost  all  taken 
their  wives  from  Greek  families  in 
their  vicinity,  living  with  their  wives' 
relations  on  amicaole  terms — a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  Cyprus  per- 
haps, and  resulting,  it  is  probable,  as 
much  from  the  limited  number  of 
purely  Turish  families  to  be  found  in 
the  small  t-jwns  of  Ih  ^  island,  as  from 
the  want  of  communication  with  other 
Turkish  provinces. 

Like  all  the  towns  of  CJyprua,  Lar- 
nacca  abounds  in  large  ruinous  build- 
ings, formerly  occupied  by  families 
well  to  do  in  the  world  (for  Cypriots). 
On  the  walls  and  in  the  chmks  of 
such,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ia  to  bs 
found,  depending  wholly  u|)on  the 
dew  and  the  scanty  periodical  rains 
for  it«  nourishment,  and  root<?d  in  the 
mould  formed  by  the  decaying  bricks 
and  mortar  which  fill  up  the  crevices. 
Even  fruit  ti-ees  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  such  situations,  either  pitv 
jecting  from  a  fissure  in  the  walla,  or 


jxM>Ged  in  alieajMif  loaaeljrieksand  rub> 
bjgh  upon  the  floor.  Indeed  the  abund- 
aaee  of  fruit  trees,  occupying  every 
i^re  nook  and  comer,  astonishes  the 
traveller,  the  whole  growing  evidently 
with  little  or  no  attention  from  man, 
fostered  by  the  bounteous  climate 
alone  and  the  vegetable  mould  out 
of  which  they  spring.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  vine  and  pomegranate 
as  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation 
of  this  Kind  ;  but,  besides  these,  ap- 
ples, apricots,  quinces,  figs,  the  mul- 
berry, and  a  species  of  bandecoy  ai'e 
both  abundant  and  prolific — so  abun- 
dant and  so  prolific  as  to  lead  the 
tourist  naturally  to  remark,  '*If  so 
much  can  be  obtained  without  labour, 
how  much  coul}!  be  obtuned  with 
it?" 

It  is  said  that  aome  of  the  moat 
miaeEable  looking  of  the  Gf^ek  po- 
pfokdcHi  are  by  no  meana  ao  poor  as 
tiiej  would  have  people  believe  ;  in- 
deed, that  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
wealthy,  whatever  the  state  of  abject 

Eoverty  in  which  they  may  appear  to 
ve.  Fear  of  exorbitant  exactions 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  ruler, 
should  they  display  their  wealth,  is 
usually  assigned  as  the  motive  for 
this  conduct,  and  the  stor>'  has  be?n 
so  often  repeated,  both  in  the  Levant 
and  in  England,  that  one  feels  that 
he  is  encountering  a  widely-spread 
prejudice  when  proclaiming  his  in- 
credulity. We  were  told  sach  was 
the  case  in  Lamacca,  in  Nicosia,  in 
Famagosta,  in  every  town  of  any  con- 
sequence in  which  we  met  with  Eu- 
ropean residents,  and  vet  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  i'here  was  no 
single  instance  in  which  it  was  re- 
peated to  us  in  which  there  was  not 
an  evil  animus  against  the  Turks  to 
give  it  birth,  or  bolster  it  up  when  it 
had  once  gaineil  admission  to  the 
mind.  Wfc  saw  too  many  examples 
of  rich  Greeks,  who  were  not  afraid 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  ttere  rich, 
to  give  the  assertion  credence.  In 
times  past  such  maj/  have  been  the 
case,  and  I  should  by  no  means  assert 
that  it  has  never  been  so,  but  of  this 
I  feel  convinced,  that  there  is  no 
danger  at  the  present  day  in  any  man 
proclaiming  himsL^lf  to  be  wealthy  in 
Cyprus,  whether  he  Ijelongs  to  the 
Greek  church  or  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  whether  he  is  a  Protestant 
or  a  Mohanmiedan. 

The   day   in    Lnrnacca  is  peculiar 
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:enoQgh,  suck  is  the  vai-iety  of  liabite 
and  manners  to  be  witnessed,  such 
the  contrasts  everywhere  presented 
to  the  observer's  eye.  But  the  night 
is  often  infinitely  more  strange.  No« 
thing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  night,  as  it  settles  down 
peacefully  and  calmly  upon  the  wide  sea 
.beyond,  upon  the  harbour  and  its  ships, 
upon  the  long  line  of  cottages  form- 
ing the  distant  seaport,  upon  Ske  ruined 
houses,  the  hovels  and  the  palaces  of 
Lamacca  proper.  The  rich  vegetar 
tion  covered  with  dew  and  glistening 
in  the  moonbeams  is  noteworthy 
enou^.  The  brilliant  flowers  catch 
a  new  lustre  from  the  soft  silvery 
light  showered  down  upon  them  in 
profusion.  The  pleasantly  cool  ver> 
andah  looks  cooler  and  more  pleasant 
as  the  moonbeams  alternate  with 
lines  of  lengthened  shadow  upon  the 
stone  or  marble  terrace  bevond.  All 
this  makes  the  gazer  loth  to  retire 
from  viewing  sucn  a  scene  to  seek  his 
couch.  He  will  have  another  look — 
he  will  inspect  this  glorious  scene 
once  again,  ere  he  buries  himself  in 
fonfetfulness  and  slumber. 

fi  is  still  early,  and  the  hum  of 
insect  life  alone  disturbs  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  as  the  traveller  turns  at 
length  from  the  beautiful  view  with- 
out, to  seek  the  needed  repose.  He  has 
laid  himself  down  comfortably,  and, 
thinking  perhaps  of  a  far-off  home,  and 
a  far  off-land,  resigns  himself  to  *'  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 
The  eyelids  are  closing,  the  form  is 
perfectly  composed,  the  heaving  of 
thf  chest  alone  tells  of  life.  The 
drowsy  god  is  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  slumberer,  when,  hark  !  he  stirs, 
he  rouses  himself,  he  involuntaiily 
rube  his  eye«^— "  p«haw,  it's  all  a 
dreao*^  he  whispers  to  himself,  a&  he 
liistens  attentively.  All  is  silent,  and 
he  composes  himself  once  more  on 
his  coucn.  Before  he  has  ha^l  time, 
however,  to  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep, 
another  loud,  deep,  long-protracted 
yell  disturbs  him.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  was  no  dream,  no 
illusion,  but  a  howl  of  a  singular, 
of  an  almost  unearthly  character. 
"  What  can  it  l>e  ?"  asks  the  unso- 
phisticated tounst — "  what  can  it 
o?  ?"  and  with  that  he  seeks  the  win- 
dow again,  and  there  he  finds  all 
quiet,  all  beautiful,  as  l)efore.  The 
yell  or  howl  has   died   away,   and 


silence  is  disturbed  only  by  the  in- 
sect hum. 

The  iackalt^  are  up  and  about,  and 
the  jackals  have  roused  the  traveller 
from  his  slumberB.  They  come  down 
to  the  environs  of  the  town  in  troops, 
and  nothing  can  be  moi-e  strange  or 
alarming  than  the  whining  howl  or 
discordant  yell  they  utter  forth  at  in- 
tervals. These  howls  or  yells  are, 
however,  but  the  overtures  to  a  gitind 
concert  of  barks  and  yelpings  indulged 
in  by  the  troops  of  wanderers  for 
hours  together,  particularly  on  moon- 
lit nights. 

It  is  evident  our  traveller  must  get 
accustomed  to  them  as  best  he  can. 
It  is  useless  complaining.  The 
heaviest  maledictions  on  the  whole 
tribe  of  wolves,  foxes,  dogs,  and 
jackals  are  of  as  little  use  as  the 
Denignest  blessings.  He  must  resign 
himself  to  inexorable  fate,  and  sleep 
as  best  he  may.  He  resolves  he  mil 
do  so.  The  loudest  of  barks,  the 
most  diabolical  of  yells,  shall  not  dis- 
turb him  again,  or  make  him  start 
once  from  his  repose. 

•  He  composes  himself,  and  the 
jackals  ana  their  howls,  notwith- 
standing, woidd  soon  be  in  the  laud  of 
oblivion  again,  were  it  not  for  a  con- 
fused hum  of  many  voioes  and  many 
musical  instnnnentB  borne  to  his  eai's 
from  a  distance.  He  may  try  and 
convince  himself  that  it  is  all  imagi- 
nation, but  it  will  not  do.  The 
reality  is  there  floating  on  the  air  all 
around  him  in  many-toned  dissonance. 
The  sounds  draw  nearer  and  more 
near,  until  he  can  distinctly  recognise 
the  tink,  tink,  tiuk,  of  many  a  guitar 
and  the  lachrymose  ditty  of  many  a 
Cypriot  youth.  It  is  a  custom  of  these 
youths  to  wander  about  on  moonlit 
nights  singing  love-songa  by  way  of 
serenades  to  2ul  and  sundry  whom  it 
may  concern.  It  does  concei-n  many 
who  w^ould  gladly  purchase  their 
silence.  AnyUiing  more  w<>e-begone, 
more  melancholy,  than  thtse  noc- 
turnal serenades  of  Ijimaccan  min- 
strels, it  would  not  be  easy  to  hear 
anywliere.  It  ix  only  in  a  little  worse 
time  and  tune  th;iu  the  howls  of  the 
jackals  by  which  it  is  occa^sionally 
drowned. 

Impatiently  does  our  weaiy  travel- 
ler hear  the  sounds  drawing  gradually 
nearer — imjiatiently  and  fretfully. 
The  discord,  pnxhiced  by  the  several 
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instruments  and  the  lackadaisiciil 
di-awling  voices^  becomes  clearer  and 
more  distinct,  nntil  it  booms  from 
without  the  court-yard  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  every  chamber  in 
the  house.  There  is  no  escape  from 
it,  let  him  turn  himself  never  so  art* 
fully  from  the  window,  let  him  en* 
velope  himself  never  so  artistically 
in  his  scanty  bedclothes.    It  comes 


sweeping  on  like  destiny,  and  lurks 
about  him  for  a  time,  and  then 
sweeps  as  gradually  off  agjiin,  till  lost 
in  the  distance. 

If  no  other  serenading  party  takes 
the  same  route  subsequently,  the 
wear}'  traveller  may  now  compose 
himself  to  sleep,  disturbed  only  by 
the  ifelping  and  howling  of  the  un- 
wearied jackals. 


CHAFTEtl  ui. 


A  BIDE  IXTO  TUB  INtBtllOtt^iAllKACCA  TO  NICOSIA. 


W<  sallied  forth  in  the  evening  again 
to  commence  our  journey  from  Lar^ 
naeca  to  the  capital,  intending  to  take 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  a 
sort  of  halfway  village,  with  an  un^ 
pronounceable  Greek  name.  Our 
cavalcade  was  miscellaneous,  if  not 
picturesque.  A  carria^  contained 
the  ladies  in  riding  habits,  who  were 
to  take  to  their  horses  five  miles  out 
of  the  town.  It  drove  off  in  grand 
style,  soon  leaving  us  so  far  behind^ 
as  we  walked  our  horses  leisurely — for 
we  had  only  ten  miles  to  go — that  it 
Was  lost  to  view.  Mounted  on  small 
native  horses,  we  sauntered  on  plea- 
santly enough  towards  the  north- 
wards, whilst  our  servants,  with 
mules,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  our 
western  innocence  we  thought  we 
were  going  slowly  enough,  but  we 
did  not  go  half  slowly  enough  for  the 
mules  and  their  drivers. 

Especially  agreeable  was  the  scene 
as  we  made  our  way  along.  Gardens, 
with  vines,  oranges,  citrons,  and  po- 
megranates, bloomed  on  every  side, 
embosoming  the  prettiest  and  most 
pictui*esque  of  houses,  decked  with 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow.  The  long 
shadows  thrown  by  the  evening  sun 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  prospect. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  gave  a  irag- 
rancy  to  the  air,  and  an  appearanct 
of  agricultural  prosperity  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  Thomson's  lines  were 
brought  fonribiy  to  our  memory  by 
the  Jicene  before  us : — 

Bear  mc,  Pomona  !  to  thy  citron  groves  f 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  omnge,  glowing  thro*4hc  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.     Lay  me  reeling 
Beneatii  the  spreading  t.nmKrind,  that  ihakcji, 
Sim'ed  by  tlio  breeze,  its  fever-cooUn|(  fmit. 
l>eop  -Ji  the  iii;;lit  the  in:iS5y  locust  sheds, 
qu»'nch  my  but  limb:}. 


The  citron  and  the  lemon,  the  onuige 
and  the  tamarind  were  all  here,  and 
even  an  occttBional  specimen  of  the 
locust  tree  was  to  be  met  with,  aU 
though  the  extreme  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fmnagosta,  is  its  favorite  locality. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind 
tlie  highest  sunmiits  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus on  our  leh,  as  we  issued  from 
the  environs  of  Lamacca  to  make  our 
way  northwards.  A  train  of  camelsi 
which  had  evidently  journeyed  from 
the  capital,  laden  with  com,  cotton. 
and  fruit,  passed  us  by  when  we  had 
emerged  from  the  suburbs  and  gained 
the  oj)en  country.  It  was  an  intci*^ 
osting  spectacle  to  see  the  long  line 
of  patient  desert-ships, — the  nose  of 
the  one  behind  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
one  before, — making  its  way  noise* 
lessly,  stealthily,  with  undulating 
motion,  slowly  along.  At  the  best  f3 
seasons  the  camel  is  a  melancholv 
animal  to  contemplate ;  the  soft 
8<^emn  looking  eyes,  the  drooping 
neck,  80  unlike  the  proudly  arched 
neck  of  the  horso,  the  huge  joints 
bending  and  becoming  straight  again 
as  if  by  means  of  springs,  the  mono* 
tonous  see-saw  motion  as  one  side  is 
luised  after  the  other,  rolling  the 
burden  alx>ut  fcom  side  to  side  inces- 
santly, all  conspire  to  give  to  the 
laden  camel  the  air  of  endurance  and 
sad  submission  to  inevitable  fate, 
rather  than  that  of  cheerful,  brisk, 
and  hopeful  labour. 

A  more  striking  conti-ast  between 
the  Turkish  horses,  as  they  cantered 
about  the  caravan,  they  and  their 
owners  brisk  and  active  as  their  la- 
bours wei-^  drawing  to  a  close — a  more 
striking  contrast  l>etweeu  them  and 
the  louff  line  of  burdened  camels 
which  they  were  escorting,  it  woulid 
not  be  easy  to  discover  anywhei-e. 
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From  its  earliest  years,  indeed,  the 
camel  seems  to  be  the  inotit  miserable 
of  animals.       It  never  scampers  or 
plays  about  like  the  young  of  other 
animals.       It  lies    moaning   on  the 
ground,  or  runs  crying  after  its  dam, 
a«i  if  every  movement  were  painful — 
every  lifting  of  it«   leg  a  new  source 
of  torture.     Yet  one  is  by  no  means 
disgusted  with  this  most  melancholy 
and  most  patient  of  animals.     The 
large  sad  eye  is  full  of  meaning  and 
of  expression,  as  it  is  turned  towards 
the  observing  stranger  ;  the  ungrace- 
ful neck,  as  it  beiirs  the  head  from 
side  to  side,  has  a  character  of  its 
own  that  is  far  from  being  repulsive ; 
and    although    the    animal  it«elf  is 
neither  ftymmetrical  nor  elegant,  it 
interests,  perhaps,  more  than   many 
other  animals  more  shapely  would  do. 
The  shadows   of  the   laden  tiuin, 
with  the  Turkish   horsemen  flitting 
about,  their  long   spears  forming  a 
])leasant  oriental  feature  of  the  scene, 
were  stretching    over    the    road  in 
regular  patches  of  the  evening  sun- 
shme  and  dark  sliade.    As  we  passed 
them  by,  the  camels  looked  at  us  and 
pawed  on.      Our  hordes  looked  at 
them  and  passed   on.     A  few  of  the 
Turks  graciously  returned  our  salute 
of  galcuim  alikam  — "  Peace  bo  with 
you" — as  they  inspected  us  in  passing. 
(Dne  old  greybeard,  of  portentously 
F!<^wling  features,  rich,  doubtless,  in 
the  iKlour  of  Mohammedjui  sjinctity, 
bestowed  upciii  us  no  blessing  at  all, 
but  a  curse,  deep  mid  emphatic,  as  we 
"  infidel  dogs,"  swept  jKwt  him.     Ig- 
norant of  the   unfriendly  imjwrt   of 
his  reply,  one  of  our  pai-ty,  a  viva- 
cious Frenchman,  gave  the  old  gentle- 
man a  ix>lite  bow,  lifting  his  hat  in  a 
conlial   manner,   in  return   for    the 
malediction. 

One  or  two  Greek  families  were  to 
be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  ganleus 
which  dotte<l  the  country,  rare  and 
more  rarely  as  we  advanced.  They 
were  enjoying  the  refreshing  co<^>lness 
of  the  evening  air,  with  its  balmy 
fragrance  ;  and  very  picturesque  were 
such  little  groups,  when  we  happened 
to  he  near  enough  to  observe  them 
particularlv.  The  graci'ful,  close- 
titting  boJice  of  the  young  girls, 
jreneRiUy  of  the  most  brilliant 
olooTS,  their  amply  ^-ide  though 
■bort  petticoats,  their  full  trousers  of 
iiilk  or  satin,  and  their  sandaled  feet 
wcjre  all  plea^sant  to  coi^templatc,  as 


they  tripjjed  blithely  over  the  gi'ass, 
or  teiidea  the  flowers,  or  played  with 
their  more  grave  parents,  or  their  less 
uprightly  brotheiH. 

The  outlines  of  the  mountains  that 
i-eared  their  heads  before  ua,  a  little 
to  our  left,  became  gradually  more 
and  more  distinct  as  we  advanced. 
We  could  discern,  from  a  misemble 
village  at  which  we  stopped  for  a  few 
hours,  the  ruins  of  the  cliuroh  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Queen  Helena^ 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  moun- 
tains ;  whilst  uiK)n  the  side  of  another 
we  discerned  wliat  we  were  informed 
were  the  ruins  of  the  tem}>le  of 
Venus.  The  former  was  at  Uxi  gi*eat 
a  distance  and  in  too  wild  a  region 
of  the  country  to  permit  of  our  visit- 
ing it  in  company  with  the  ladies  of 
our  party;  but  the  temple  we  all. 
determined  forthwith  ujkhi  inspecting 
together,  as  soon  as  we  could  spare  a 
day  in  Nicosia  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  twenty-fivo 
miles  which  we  ptussed  over  in 
journeying  from  Laruacca  to  Nicosia, 
we  saw  but  two  villages,  properly  so 
called,  both  situated  on  the  high 
road.  The  first  of  these,  Arra«li|j})e 
by  name,  was  originally  the  only  pIa'»o 
in  the  island  in  which  th«  Turks 
allowed  swine  to  be  reared.  That 
])rohibition,  however,  has  lojig  since 
been  withdrawn,  and  pitfs  aiv  now  to 
].).*  seen  in  the  streets  or  Nicosia  and 
Ij;ii-ua<ca :  nay,  even  in  the  very 
baz;iai*s  frequented  by  Tui-ks  and 
Jews. 

At  the  second  village,  that,  in  which 
we  passed  the  night,  there  ai>^  more 
evidences  of  cultivation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  lK)th  mulberry  plantations 
and  the  cotton  shrub  still  exist.  A  tiny 
waterfall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villiigj  gives  it  a  pleawmt  and  pic- 
tiu'esque  aspect,  particularly  as  thft 
s  inx>unding  flatnes.s  is  relieved  by  the 
mulberiT  trees.  These  trees  are 
asually  planted  in  long  lines,  fonning 
squares,  and  containing  two,  three  or 
Ave  thouiiiind  plants.  They  ai-e  dili- 
gently pnineu,  and  not  allowed  to 
reach  a  greater  altitude  than  seven  or 
ei^ht  feet.  In  the  heats  of  summer 
they  require  watering  once  or  twice  a 
day  when  ftrat  planted.  The  ( Vpriots 
make  a  little  ti*ough  roun«l  eac;li  trt*e 
to  ser\'e  as  a  reservoir.  These 
ti-rtughs  are  then  filled  by  mea»i9  of 
little  canaJ.<9. 

W©  pa.ss.'d  tl»^  night  in  the  birt 
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house  the  village  afforded,  and  expe- 
rienced much  pleasure  in  walking  out 
bv  moonlight  amid  the  mulberry 
plantation.  The  si^is  of  industiy 
were  pleasant  to  witness  after  the 
utter  stagnation  of  Arradippe  and  its 
neighbourhood.  We  wei*e  objects  of 
curiosity,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, to  the  inhabitants,  ])ai*ti- 
cularly  as  there  were  two  European 
ladies  in  oui*  party ;  so  that  our 
Walks  were  attended  by  all  the  idlers 
of  the  district — men,  women  and 
children — ^all  the  Greek  idlers  only ; 
the  few  Tiu'ks  in  the  village  were  too 
dignified  ortoo  self-satisfied  to  trouble 
themselves  about  us. 

The  best  house  in  the  village,  and 
the  cleanliest,  had  been  prepared  for 
our  reception  by  the  provident  care 
of  Signor  Baltisiniko.  For  a  few 
piastres,  indeed,  there  was  not  a 
villager  in  the  district  who  would  not 
gladfy  have  surrendered  his  cottage 
and  all  it  possessed  to  anybody.  The 
owners  of  the  mulberry  and  cotton 
plantations  resided  at  Nicosia,  so  that 
there  remained  but  the  poorest  of 
liUi)ourer8,  the  most  miserable  of  shop- 
keepers, the  least  enterprizing  of 
tnuiers,  as  the  staple  inhabitants. 
For  a  sum  that  would  have  scarcely 
provided  us  with  a  decent  breakfast 
m  a  London  hotel,  we  had  a  night's 
lodging,  accommodation  and  pro- 
vender for  our  cattle,  a  supper  and  a 
breakfast  for  ourselves. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abject  than 
the  condition  of  the  villagers — no- 
thing more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  wealth  of  nature  around 
and  the  povei*ty  of  man.  In  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  of 
fruits  and  flowers  in  profusion,  of 
numerous  poultry  and  pigs,  poverty, 
want,  and  degraaation  seemed  stamp- 
ed on  the  inhabitants.  There  was  an 
air  of  patient  submission  about  them 
too,  the  worst  feature  in  their  lot. 
They  were  content  to  be  miserable — 
appeared,  indeed,  to  regani  it  as 
essentially  necessary,  in  tiie  tjrstem  of 
things,  that  they  aiimiki  be  miserable, 
and  filthy  and  Mtialid.  It  struck 
us  as  p»rtienlarly  remarkable  in 
ocmnexion  with  these  villages,  that 
Bot  a  single  Turk  was  to  be  seen 
out  of  doors  in  them.  All  the  inha- 
bitants to  be  met  with  were  Greeks, 
Cypriot  Greeks — the  laziest  of  living 
men.  They  appeared  to  subsist  on 
the  vegetables  and  poultry  raised  in. 


the  neighbourhood  of  thsir  diminu- 
tive cottages,  reared  more  by  the 
foitering  hand  of  nature  than  by  any 
care  they  appeared  to  bestow  uix>u 
them.  They  were  in  the  habit,  too, 
of  supplying  the  travellers  along  the 
road  witn  a  few  necessaries,  for  there 
were  two  or  three  shops,  or  what 
pretended  to  be  such,  in  each.  Pigs 
were  to  be  met  with  also  in  one  or 
two  of  the  tumble-down  enclosures 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  cottages, 
the  boniest  of  pigs,  rooting  about  and 
grunting  with  satisfaction.  It  was, 
doubtless,  easy  to  rear  them  where 
the  vegetation  was  so  rich  and 
luxuriant.  Not  a  single  ox,  or  sheep, 
or  horse,  was  to  be  seen  anywhere 
near.  The  milk  we  had  with  our 
coffee  was  procured  from  a  goat 
belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
abode  in  which  we  took  up  our 
quarters.  A  stray  donkey  now  and 
tnen  caught  our  eye,  the  only  beast 
of  burden  the  villagers  possessed. 

Our  arrival  and  departure  ex- 
cited no  small  sensation  amongst 
the  unsophisticated  inhabitants. 
Naked  children  danced  with  de- 
light to  see  our  horses  and  mules 
led  forth  and  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney. The  strutting  importance  of  the 
cawasses  lent  us  by  the  English  Con- 
sul at  Lamacca,  doubtless,  impressed 
the  little  urchins  with  an  ineffiible 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  these  men. 
Old  men,  half  stupid  with  constabt 
smoking,  hobbled  to  the  sides  of  the 
road,  many  of  them  covered  with 
sores,  to  see  the  cavalcade  depart ; 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  others  to  obtain  alms. 
Women,  with  matted  locks  and  the 
most  tattered  raiment,  left  their 
culinary  operations  to  sit  down  at  the 
door  or  by  the  road-aide,  chewing 
some  pungent  spioe  the  while,  to  see 
us  oft  Great  was  the  hectoring 
noise  of  the  cawasses,  loud  the  shouts 
of  the  Greek  servants,  incessant  the 
ordering  of  all  {>arties  by  the  drago- 
mans, ere  we  finally  depai-ted — not  in 
peace,  but  in  the  loudest  {)Ossible  of 
uproars,  the  constant  talking  of  our 
own  servants  being  a  mere  trifle  to 
the  patrenizing  shouts  of  the  naked 
children,  as  they  danced  almost  fran- 
tically at  our  riding  off,  or  the 
whining  drawls  of  the  mendicants, 
and  the  reiterated  demands  of  every- 
body we  had  spoken  to  in  the  place 
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\V«  had  not  left  the  vilii^ 
than  three  or  four  mileii  behind  tm, 
when  the  nuns  of  Tbreuitas,  destroyed 
by  Richard  Ceear  de  Lioti  of  Englimd, 
were  pointed  out  to  us.  The  town  lias 
never  since  been  occupied,  although 
evidently  once  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. Our  delay  to  inspect  these 
ruins  was  but  a  brief  one,  and,  push- 
ing on,  we  soon  fouml  ourselves  on 
the  borders  of  the  Messai'ea,  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  Nicosia 
is  situate*!. 

Wlmtever  may  have  been  its  ferti- 
lity in  ancient  times,  the  Messarea 
at  the  present  day,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  ci^i- 
tal,  is  an  and  desert  waste.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  soli- 
tarv  creeper  is  to  be  seen  upon  it  for 
miles — all  one  monotonous  ex])an8e 
of  yellow  clayey  soil  and  half-caked 
sand.  Ridge  after  ridge  of  these  in- 
hoMpitable  wastes  is  to  be  passed  in 
succession  before  symptoms  of  vege- 
tation are  at  .ill  visible  any  where. 
The  horizon  is  bounded  by  one  of 
these  low  ridges,  running  with  mono- 
tonous regularity  along,  right  in  front. 

*'  Once  past  that,''  says  the  eager 
traveller,  **  and,  doubtless,  the  scene 
will  be  altered.*' 

Horses  are  pushed  on,  mules  are 
belabored,  the  clav  and  sand  are 
|iassed  over  as  rapidly  as  toilsome  tra- 
velling will  permit ;  the  cavalcade  is 
ascending  the  hill  or  ridge  which  for- 
merly bounded  the  view,  and  gradu- 
ally the  prospect  opens  beyond.  And 
what  is  that  prospect  ?  Still  the  same 
unvarying  waste  of  vellow  sand  and 
yellowish  brown  earth,  terminated  by 
another  ridge  equally  bleak  and  ster- 
ile with  the  former. 

"  And  where  is  Nicosia  ?"  asks  the 
impatient  traveller  eagerly  of  his  dra- 
goman. 

"  Up  on  the  ridge  we  can  see  him,** 
is  the  reply,  in  (Iragomanic  English, 
as  the  attendant  points  with  his  whip 
to  the  boundary  in  front,  which  ap- 
pears to  fringe  the  sky  as  with  a 
dearly-defined  sepia  line  on  a  blue 
ground.  If  Nicosia  be  /lot  seen  when 
you  reach  it,  dragoman  still  points 
forward,  and  assures  vou  you  have  not 
yet  reached  the  ricige  in  front — a 
fact  there  is  no  gainsaying.  At 
length  the  view  of  the  capitiu  bursts 
all  at  once  upon  tlie  traveller,  and 
amply  repays  him  for  the  toil  and 
■HNioloiiy  of  his  journey. 

We  had  been  ascencfing  for  ttomn 


time  |>reviouHly,  and  on  reaching  the 
highest  point  of  the  ascent,  which  we 
did  gradiuilly  and  imperceptibly,  the 
minarets  and  domes  of  Nicosia  wero 
distinctly  seen  outlined  upon  the 
glowing  sky.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
entire  town,  with  its  walls  and  forts, 
was  visible,  situated  on  an  elevatea 
poi-tion  of  the  vast  plain  of  which  it 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  north- 
western expansion. 

From  the  southern  side,  Nicosia  has 
the  appearance  of  being  strongly  forti- 
fied. That  it  lifos  strongly  fortified 
under  the  Venetians  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  as  the  Turks  liave  main- 
tained its  defencts,  and  repaired  them 
when  necessary,  it  still  looks  formid- 
able. Whether  its  fortifications  are 
suited  to  the  modem  state  of  warlike 
science  is  altogether  a  difierent  ques- 
tion.    I  should  sav  not. 

The  ramparts,  with  their  embra- 
sures and  guns,  form,  un(^uestion- 
aMy,  at  the  present  day,  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  scene  w*hich  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  tourist.  Behind 
them,  sloping  upwards  towards  the 
north,  the  loftier  Louses  are  apparent, 
surmounted  by  the  Pasha's  palace, 
and  intermingled  with  the  domea 
summits  of  the  hummums,  or  Turk- 
ish baths.  Loftiest  of  all,  however, 
the  graceful  minarets  soar  upwards 
into  the  skies,  the  most  fitting  of  or- 
naments for  religious  buildings,  typi- 
cal as  they  are  of  aspirations  heaven- 
ward. When  to  these  features  of  the 
scene  the  mind's  eye  adds  the  grace- 
ful v^tation  of  the  Levant,  forming 
a  border  of  green  to  each  minute  por- 
tion of  the  landscape,  fringing  the 
houses,  and  contrasting  pleastintl^ 
with  the  frowning  battlements,  it 
will  be  apparent  tlmt  the  first  view  of 
Nicosia  is  one  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  mind — one  by  no  means  to  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  seen. 

We  had  hardly  obtained  our  first 
peep  at  the  miiiai*ets  of  the  capital, 
when  the  character  of  the  district 
over  which  we  were  riding  completely 
changed.  The  clayey  yellow  soil 
and  the  sandy  heaps  were  no  longer 
to  l»e  met  with.  Vegetation,  at  first 
thin  and  scanty,  served  as  a  carpet, 
even  on  the  road,  for  the  feet  of  our 
lieasts.  As  we  advanced,  however, 
this  vegetation  became  richer  ana 
thicker  on  both  sides  of  the  way— n 
thin  coating  of  grass  still  indicating 
the  path  on  which  we  journeyed. 

Cultivation    soon   exhibited  itself 
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as  we  Btill  presjsd  forwaixla.  The 
irragiilar  vegetation  of  the  district 
we  hai  traversgd  changed  into  tJie 
plejisiint  alternation  of  corn  fi^Ma 
and  pasture-land,  of  vineyards  and 
orchaixls.  Oxen  and  sheep  were  to 
bi  seen  on  bith  sides  of  our  )>ath, 
browsing  in  silent  happiness  ;  whilst 
the  mulbsirry,  pcejiing  out  frequently 
from  tlie  patches  of  corn-huid  and 
orchards,  told  of  the  silk-wonu  and 
industiy.  A  ple^u^anter  change  tliau 
that  we  experienced  in  issuing  from 
the  desert  waste  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  ix>:id,  and  finding  oui*selves  sud- 
denly transferred  into  a  district  rich 
with  tlie  bounty  of  nature,  and  bear- 
ing evidence  of  human  tending,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Our  hoi'ses 
seemed  as  elate  at  the  transformation 
as  we  were,  and  tripf»ed  snortingly 
along,  ius  if  they  already  snuifed  up 
the  savouiy  odour  of  their  evening 
meal  f]*om  some  still  distant  stables 
in  Nicosia,  Even  the  very  mules 
pricked  up  their  long  ears  and  quick- 
ened their  paces,  at  the  aspect  of  the 
town,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  evidences  of  human  culture 
all  around. 

Mew  life  was  ins])ired  into  our 
whole  |Kirty  by  the  distant  pi*ospect 
of  the  town.  We  simultaneously  put 
spurs  to  our  horses,  or  touched  them 
gently  with  our  riding  whi]>s — for 
they  wantinl  little  incitement  to  put 
forth  their  strength  and  exhibit  their 
speed.  The  muleteers  shouttnl  lusti- 
ly to  the  laden  animals  as  we  did  so, 
and  th^y,  too,  bi*oke  into  a  brisk  trot, 
M  ithout  any  unreasonable  amount  of 
flogi,ang  —  as  willingly,  indeed,  as 
mules  under  any  circumstances  could 
be  expected  to  do.  All  was  life  and 
gladness  and  joyful  expectation, 
whore,  a  nuarter  of  an  hour  previ- 
ously, all  nad  been  taciturnity  ami 
grim  endun\nce. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  by 
which  the  vicinity  of  all  towns  under 
Turkish  domination  may  be  known. 
One  of  these  is,  an  abundance  of 
ruined  houses ;  another,  numerous 
consequent  he:i)>s  of  rubbish  ;  a  third, 
prowling,  yellowish,  hungi'y-lc>oking 
dogs,  roaming  alK>ut  as  if  rondemne<l 
for  sins,  in  a  previous  exist<;nce,  U\ 
perpetual  motion  in  this  life  :  and  a 
fourth,  most  melancholy  of  all,  beg- 
gars of  allagi^  and  IhhIi  sexes.  Not 
one  of  these  chai'act<>ristics  was  want* 
ing  ^  wc  drew  maw  Nicosia.    Tji^ 


niios,  the  rubbish  hea]>s,  the  dogs,  the 
beggais,  were  all  oi)ened  up  to  view  in 
due  time  as  we  approached  nearer  to 
the  fortiftcations.  Heated  by  our  rapid 
advance,  we  now  walked  our  horses, 
to  the  gi'eat  satisfaction,  doubtless,  of 
the  mules  who  were  lalx)uring  on  far 
behind. 

The  entnuice  to  the  town  did  not 
gi'eatly  ditFer  fi-om  tliat  which  u,su- 
ally  conducts  the  traveller  into  exten- 
sive fortitications.  There  was  the 
same  covered- way-in,  as  I  believe  it 
is  technically  called,  under  the  ram- 
parts- -the,  draw  bridge — the  gradual 
emerging  into  the  light,  and  then 
plunging  into  darkness  again,  until 
linally,  the  interior  of  the  town  W2is 
exposed  to  our  eager  gaze.  Turkish 
soldiers  were  on  guard,  but  we  were 
allowed  free  entrance,  not  being  even 
challenged  as  we  i-ode  forward — ex- 
cept by  the  vcndora  of  sherlnit  and 
coifee,  of  mckei/  and  camandri<Xy  who 
kept  their  little  stalls  at  the  entrance 
of  the  fortress. 

And  now  that  I  have  got  over  the 
twenty-five  miles  tliat  separated  us 
from  Lamacca,  let  me  do  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Turk,  in  i^ecording  the 
perfect  safety  with  which  we  accom- 
plished this  and  other  journeys  in 
Cyprus,  and  how  totally  unnecessary 
our  arms  were,  as  implements  of  de- 
fence. Nor  was  this  accidental.  Wo 
ti-avelled  northwards  and  westwards, 
through  the  cultivated  and  uncultiva- 
ted districts,  in  all  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  and  a  large  portion  of 
those  two  huncli'ed  over  rugged  moun- 
tain i>as8es,  and  at  the  bases  of  unin- 
habited ranges  of  hills  clothed  with 
forests  ;  but,  whether  journeying  over 
the  beaten  highroads,  or  making  our 
way  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountain 
range  in  seaix;h  of  ruins,  we  still  found 
ourselves  i)erfectly  safe  from  violence ; 
safer  than  we  should  have  been  in 
many  pai-ts  of  Western  Europe,  which 
are  I'egarded  as  much  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  race  of  civilization  than 
Cypi'uft.  I  fcdo  not  mean  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  against  any  man  in  de. 
fence  of  the  Turk.  I  believe  his  tax- 
ation is  irregular  and  arbifntry — his 
goveniorshipA  of  provinces  and  islands 
given  away  to  incompetent  or  rajta- 
cious  men — his  distant  provinces  com- 
paratively uncared  for ;  but  of  some 
of  the  evils  nsually  regarded  as  in- 
fiepfurable  from  his  rule  there  is  liti? 
or  nothing  to  be  seen   in  Qy^n^ 
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There  ia,  I  Terily  beliere,  seeurity  for 
life  and  property  in  the  island, 
whatever  people  may  say  about  the 
danger  of  men  allowing  it  to  appear 
tliat  they  are  rich.  There  is,  too,  se- 
curity enough  in  travelling  about,  at 
least  for  Europeans,  without  taking 
with  them  troops  of  horse  or  armed 
men  of  any  kind  as  a  protection. 
That  there  has  been  gross  misman- 


agement, the  ruined  linea  ti  housea, 
the  diminbhed  population,  and  the 
troops  of  beggars  are  sufficient  to 
drove.  That  the  resources  of  the 
island  are  vast,  that  these  resources  are 
undeveloped,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
Let  the  Turk  be  blamed  lor  this  as 
much  as  you  will,  and  be  deservea 
ffreat  blame  for  it,  but  let  him  not  be 
blamed  for  evila  which  do  not  exiat. 
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.  The  palm^daya  of  Latin  verse  writing 
are  now,  it  must  be  confessed,  over. 
No  man  any  longer  expects  to  be 
made  a  bishop,  a  judge,  or  Secretary 
of  State  from  his  &niliarity  with 
Vii^l  or  Statins.  A  false  quantity 
is  no  longer  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
denoting  a  miserable  outsider,  inno- 
cent of  the  myst^es  enacted  on  the 
banks  iA.  the  Isis  and  Cam.  Latin 
quotations  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  getting  rarer  and  rarer,  and  more 
and  more  limited  in  their  range.  Peo- 
ple are  altogether  beginning  to  look 
upon  Bchohuvhip  as  a  thing  of  the 
past — a  superfluous  accomplishment 
not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  an  acquaintance  with  the 
rule  of  three.  Immediate  productive- 
ness is  now  the  sole  test  of  ability. 
What  is  a  man  the  worse  for  calling 
tymp&num,  tymj)anum  ?  What  is  he 
better  for  knowing  that  the  fifth  foot 
of  an  hexameter  must  be  a  dactyl  ? 
These  are  the  questions  a  man  will 
kear  asked  in  the  same  sort  of  society 
in  which,  some  years  ago,  it  was  the 
proudest  boast  to  say,  *'  et  nos  ergo 
nn^pnm  ferul»  subduximus."  But 
fur  be  it  from  us  to  combat  the  ''  spirit 
of  the  age.'*  We  are  not  just  now 
fldng  forth  to  do  battle  with  that 
braien  coated  Croliath.  Tlie  reed  and 
not  the  sling  is  our  weapon  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  and  we  seek  no 
more  than  to  offer  half  an  hour's 
amusement  to  those  in  whom  the  old 
superstition  is  still  alive  ;  and  who 
are  vet  fresh  enough  to  take  delight 
in  ttie  reminiscences  of  their  early 
days,  when  the  prize  fur  Jjatiu  verse 


was  worth  more  than  an  emperor^a 
crown,  and  a  good  copy  of  ''  longs  and 
shorts"  was  a  patent  of  nobUity^ 

And,  indeed,  we  have  a  kmd  of 
secret  conviction  that,  after  all,  but 
little  apology  is  reqiuved  for  offering 
this  kmd  of  entertainment  to  our 
I'eaders.  A  large  class '  of  society, 
though  doubtless  a  small  minority  of 
the  whole,  is  still  so  thoroughly  im« 
pr^piated  with  the  classical  tradition, 
still  feels  so  strongly  that  scholar^ip 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  a  sort  of 
qualification  belonging  to  a  peculiar 
class — in  fact,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Toryism,  so  much  the  attribute  of  a 
gentleman — ^that  the  editor  of  such 
works  as  the  Musse  Etonenses  may 
feel  pretty  sure  of  his  labours  bein^ 
generally  approved,  without  taking 
mto  account  that  class  of  readers  to 
whom  they  may  be  an  object  of  special 
interest.  Let  us  see  then  without 
further  delay  who  were  the  first 
scholars  that  initiated  the  gentle  art 
of  Latin  poesy  in  these  islands. 

Scotland  was  earlv  celebrated  for 
her  Latinitv.  The  "  Pelicise  Poetarum 
Scotorum,'*  published  by  Arthur  Jon- 
ston  about  1630,  contain  a  variety  of 
poems  written  with  considerable  ele- 
gance  and  idiomatic  knowledge.  Those 
of  Jonston  himself  and  of  John  Scot 
of  Scotstarvet,  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
in  the  collection.  The  former  was 
also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  which  has  long  disputed  the 

{)alm  with  Buchanan.  Hallam  thinks 
lim  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  though 
he  admits  that  Buchanan  has  excelled 
him  in  hb  version  of  the  137th,    We 
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do  not  oureelves  go  so  far  even  art 
this ;  we  think  Jonston  in  every  way 
Buchanan's  equal ;  and  we  think  that 
in  those  two  Psalms  which  have  been 
usu^ly  considered  Buchanan's  mas- 
terpieces, Jonston  has  on  the  whole 
excelled  him.  In  the  l(>4th  Psalm 
we  prefer  Jonston's  elegiacs  to  Bu- 
chanan's hexameters.  And  in  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  137th,  we  think  th« 
same  superiority  is  visible.  We  quote 
the  three  last  cou[)let8  from  6Adi : — 

BUCHAMAar. 

Tu  qtioqae  cruddef,  Bfebjlon,   dabis  impU 

pcDiiaB^ 
.   Kt  rcnm  tostabiles  expense  rices ; 
TcIU  qm  nostris  accedet  ckdibus  ultor, 

Sdldet  ad  exomplum  qui  tibi  dnmiia  taum, 
FeTis  fjui  tcnero  conspcrgct  saxA  cerebro, 

KHpicns  greuiio  pignora  caru  tao. 

JONSTOX. 

Felicftn  qai  clade  pari  data  damna  rependet, 
Rt  ferf  t  ultricea  in  toa  t«cU  faces, 

ialicem  quiaquis  acopalis  ilUd«t  acatia, 
Dulcia  maierao  pignora  rapta  Bion. 

•  "We  do  not  share  the  admira- 
tion which  has  been  generally  felt 
for  Buchanan's  Latin  verses.  Even 
in  his  last  poem,  De  Sph«ra,  there 
is  a  monotonous  jingle  which  re- 
minds us  painfully  of  the  workshop. 
He  does  not  seem  to  l)e  aware  of  the 
offensive  effect  produced  by  rhymes. 
And  the  repetitions  wliich  are  meant 
to  be  Vimlian  are  in  our  opinion 
clumsy  and  inopportune. 

Buchanan  died  in  the  year  1582  ; 
and  in  1584  was  l^om  Phineas  Fletcher, 
atithor  of  the  Purple  Island,  and 
ftlso  of  a  Latin  jjoem,  entitled  the 
Lociistte,  written  at  (^Ambridge  in 
the  year  1627.  Certain  passages  in 
this  poem  are  said  to  have  furnished 
Milton  with  his  idea  of  Satan  in 
t^aradise  Lost — a  tradition  warmly 
coml»ated  by  Todd,  but  apparently 
not  without  some  foundation.  Tlic 
Locusts  was  directed  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  spirit  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  is  certainly  thoroughly  Mil- 
tonic. 

Ko6  contra  iinuiemorl  per  tuta  silentia  somno 
StcniiinQr  interea,  et  ineJi&  jam  luce  supini 
Stcrtf  ntes  fe.«fain  trahimoa  pia  tarba  quietcni. 
Quod  si  aniinod  sine  Iionore  acti  sine  fine  la- 

boris 
I'tonitet,  ct  |utmi  imperii  regniqae  labantia 
Nil  niifcerct,  positia  fla^s  odiisque  remissist 

it 


Oramus  veniam,  ct  dcxtfas  pr»bcmus  inenne& 
Tors  ille  aadacis  focti,  ct  jnstn;  immemor  irad 
PUcatus  fHciliKque  manns  et  foedera  jnngat^  - 
Fors  solito  lapsos,  peccati  oblitos.  hwiwri 
Kestitaet,  caslum  nobis  soUmnqia  nfihqtiet  i 
At  me  nulla  dies  aniott  eapciqac  prioria 
Dissimilem  argnefit;  qfofn  nnnc  rescindera 

cffilom 
Kt  conJnratD  victricem  milite  pacem 

5,  fcr>'entiqac  jtt\*at  miscere  tomnltiu* 


^F.quemns  meritis  poenas,  atqne  ultima  paasia 
Plura  tamen  magnis  exactor  debeat  ansia. 
Tartareis  mala  speluncis,  vindlctaqae  e»I<»   ~ 
Beficiat ;  nunqoam,  nunquam  cradelis  inuU 

toa 
Immeritosre  Erebus  capict ;  meraisse  ne&n- 

dnm 
SnppUciam  medios  inter  aolabitur  ignei. 

This  last  sentiment  is  sublimely 
Satanic — and  the  whole  jioem  is  truly 
dassical  both  in  diction  and  rhythm  ; 
but  it  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
most  of  the  wiiters  on  modem  Latin 
verse. 

Milton  is  of  course  the  great  lu- 
minary in  the  Latin  poetry  of  £ng* 
land.  His  verses  possess  all  the 
fluency  and  vigour  that  might  bo  ex- 
pected from  a  great  poet  writing  in 
what  was  still  almost  a  living  lan- 
guage. They  are  redolent,  as  Hallam 
says,  of  the  same  spirit  that  produced 
Comus  and  L'Allegro  before  the  sour 
spirit  of  Puritanism  had  infected  hia 
genius.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  Milton  really 
deserves  the  preeminence  in  this  de- 
jiartment  which  is  usually  assigned 
to  him.  His  verses  have  a  sonorous 
swing  that  carry  us  away  as  we  read 
them,  but  they  often  aeviate  from 
classical  simplicity — and  are  charac- 
terized by  an  effort  at  point  which  not 
unfrequently  turns  out  to  be  purely 
verbiil.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Fletcher,  Cowley,  and 
May,  are  all  on  the  whole  e(|ual  \» 
ihe'author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  that 
each  of  them  has  in  turns  surpassed 
him  by  a  longer  interval  than  he  has 
surpassed  them.  Of  Fletcher  we  have 
already  spoken.  May  and  Cowley 
were  contem|K>raries.  The  former, 
however,  though  more  than  twenty 
years  older  than  Cowlev,  did  not  pub- 
lish hiR^HppUmentum  Zucanitill  some 
time  after  Cowley  ^'as  known  as  & 
Latin  uoet.  May  was  bom  in  1595, 
was  ecfucated  at  Sidney  Sussex,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  entered  at 
.  Gray's  Inn,  1615.      later  in  life  hA 
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hef^iaxiQti  R6undhead.  ^  'He  died  oti 
the  13th  of  November,  1650,  ''  after 
having  drank  his  cheerful  bottle  aa 
iiAual."t  He  is  principally  known  by 
his  Latin  verses  aforetlaid,  though  he 
was  also  the  author  of  several  plays. 
His  poem  is  much  lauded  by  Hiallam 
as  having  caught  the  peculiarities  of 
his  original  very  exactly,  and  the  pas- 
sage he  cites  is  certainly  a  very  ha|>py 
one.  Speaking  of  the .  intriffue  of 
Ciesar  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  mar- 
ried her  brother  Ptolemy,  he  says  :— 

nee  crimen  inesse 

Concubita  nimium  tali,  Cleopatra,  putabont, 
Qui  Pfolemneonun  thalamos,  consnetaque  jara' 
InoestfB  noT^ro  diimus,  fratremqae  aorori 
Conjugiojunctom,  sacnc. sub  nomine  taetiiB  . 
Mojos  adulterio  dellcttim ;  tnrpios  isset 
(Qoia  credat  ?)  justi  ad  tbalainos  Cleopatra 

mariti 
Ut^MBUOM  Itcto  pecoaret,  adultera  facta  est 

•  But  May  is  very  unequal.  Hi& 
versification  is  disfigured  by  the  use 
of  such  terminatioiis  as  *'  et  icderaXA^ 
**  inveniebaty**  and  the  like,  a  license 
which  Lucan  never  permits  himself — 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  short  final  o, 
in  which  the  Roman  poet  very  spare 
ingly  indulges/ and  by  a  constant  dis- 
regiuxl  of  the  laws  of  quantity  in  re- 
spect of  the  vowel  before  two  conson- 
ants, such  as  spero  and  sciens.  It  is 
.very  remarkable  that  so  obvious  a 
solecism  as  this  should  have  main- 
tained its  groimd  so  long.  Yet  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  we 
find  it  practised  by  all  the  eminent 
Latin  writers.  A  parallel  case  is  that 
of  the  fifth  foot  of  the  Greek  Iambic, 
which,  according  to  the  universal 
practice  of  the  tragedians,  must  be  an 
iambic  where  the  last  word  in  the 
line  is  a  trisyllable.  Yet  this  sim- 
ple rule  was  overiooked  by  all  the 
great  critics  down  to  the  days  of  Por- 
son.  May  is  also  very  often  prosy 
in  the  extreme.  His  description  of 
the  honours  paid  to  Caesar  is  ludi- 
crously 8o,andremindsone  irresistiblv 
of  the  *'  He  laid  his  knife  and  fork 
across  his  plate,"  style,  which  Johnson 
hit  off  so  happily. 

The  other  two  principal  Latin 
verse  writers  of  this  period  are  Cow- 
ley and  his  friend  Crashaw.  The 
former  Johnson  thought  superior  to 
Idloii,  an  opinion  we  do  not  share 


6n  the  whole ;  th6iigh;as  abbve  stated, 
we  think  Milton  has  written  nothing 
equal  to  Cowley's  Epitaphium  Vivi 
Auctoris.  This  Mttle  ode,  though  well 
known,  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure, 
pardon  us  for  recalling  to  their  atten<- 
don. 

Hie,  oil  Tiator,  sub  Tare  parrulo 
Coaleina  hie  eat  conditus,  hie  jacet, 
Defanctos  hamani  laboris 
Sorte,  superracaaqoe  Tit&» 

Non  indecord  pauperie  nitens, 
£t  non  inert!  nobilia  otio : 
Vanoqne  dileetis  popello 
Divitiia  animoens  bostia. 

Poisia  at  illnm  dicere  xnortunm, 
Kn  terra  jam  nunc  qnantala  sofficit . 
Ezempta  sit  cur»,  viator. 
Terra  sit  ilia  levis,  precare. 

Hie  sparge  flores,  sparge  breves  rosas^ 
Nam  vita  gandet  roortoa  floribos ; 
HerUsqae  odoratis  corona 

Vatis  adhnc  cinerera  calentem. 

In  spite  of  many  faults,  this  ode 
goes  to  the  heart,  and  we  alwavs  re- 
cur to  it  with  pleasure.  Crasnaw's 
verses  are  elegant,  but  he  is  best 
known  by  his  admirable  epigram  on 
the    Miracle    of    Cana    of  Galilee. 

Vidit,  et  erubmt,  Ljfmphapudiea  Dwm. 

About  this  period  commences  the 
first  series  of  the  Mnsae  Anglicame. 
The  verses  in  this  collection  are  all 
very  much  upon  a  par.  A  copy  by 
Mr.  Bathurst  on  the  marriage  of 
Charles  the  Second  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pretty  lines : — 

Aspiee  ut  obscure  nemomin  per  devia  reptet 
Yirginitas  ignava  hedene,   nccdnm  iUa  snb 

auras 
Kinicat,   ant  humili    sqnalens  capnt  exerit 

umbri; 
Tandem   inopis    pertcesa   tori,   si   fortd   vcl 

arcenK  i 

iEtherei  Jovis,  nut  procerte  robora  qnercds 
Strinzerit    amplexn,     et    sensim  insinuerit 

aroores, 
I^x>tinu8  ad  superas  gaadet  simul  ardua  sedea 
Scandcre,  seqne  una  mirantibus  iuduit  astris. 

These  lines  are  truly  Virgilian.  A 
poem  in  two  books  on  Tobacco,  and 
a  short  piece  entitled  Curjfus  Glacialu, 
Anglice,  skating,  will  also  well  repay 
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the  attention  of  all  loVm  dP  tha  art 
of  LEttin  verae. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Mum 
Anglicanse  opens  with  a  great  subject, 
ana  a  still  greater  name.  The  Peace 
x>f  Ryswick  by  Joseph  Addison,  A.M. 
Coll.  Mag.  See.  If  not  the  first,  Ad- 
dison is  certEunly  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  ^English  Latin  poets.  The 
superiority  of  his  composition  to  those 
by  which  thev  are  surrounded  is 
marked  and  shining.  They  display 
a  union  of  elegance  and  simplicity, 
and  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  genius 
of  Latin  poetry,  which  has  been  rarely 
equalled.  It  naa  be^  said  that  too 
much  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  poets  of  ike  ulver  age,  and  that 
Claudian  was  his  model  rather  than 
Virgil.  There  is  little  evidmce  of 
this,  however,  in  his  own  verses.  His 
cadences  are  Vii^gilian.  We  find  in 
him  none  of  the  cloying  harmony  of 
Claudian,  who  has  frequentlv  as  many 
as  two  hundred  linee  togetner  with- 
out a  single  elision,  nor  any  of  the 
fei|teaiiou8  morality  and  obscure 
terseness  of  Lncan.  Even  th^  fluent 
»n4  spirited  versification  of  Statius 
Jiaa  haxdly  attracted  )iim.  The 
Georgics  9eem  to  be  his  model ;  and 
he  is  almost  alwaya  eacgr,  graceful, 
imd  natural.  He  has  the  art  of  mak- 
ing ua  think  that  what  he  sa^s  in 
Latin  coi^d  not  have  been  said  so 
well  in  English  ;  and  of  pleaaing  no 
less  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  thoughts 
than  *by  the  correctness  of  his  lan- 
guage. The  battle  of  the  Cranes  and 
I^gmies  will  always  remain  a  monu- 
pient  of  his  skill  in  this  respect.  Did 
our  space  permit  us,  we  would  wil- 
lingly quote  it  entire ;  as  it  is,  we  must 
oontent  ourselves  with  the  concluding 
lines. 

Eljtii  vaUet  nunt  agmtDt  lastnt  iaaoi, 

Et  Teteram   Heroum    miscetar    gnaAibot 

ninbris 
Plebt  purra:    aut    si    quid  fidei  ptreator 

AOilia 
Fabola,  Pastorei  pernoctif  opaca  poaillaa 
S«pe  vident  umbras,  Pjgmcos  corpore  easaot. 
l)un  aecara  Grsaiii,  et  vetarea  ablita  laboraa, 
l4etiti»  penitus  raoat,  indnl^tqoe  cboreia, 
Anfi^ustosqae  terit  calles,  Tiridesqae  per  orbes 
Turba  levia  salit,  at  Lemoram  oofooarina 

gandet. 

The  whole  poem  is  pervaded  by  that 


delicate  and  felicitous  lancy  which 
was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Addison's  mind,  and  which  after- 
wards shone  forth  so  charmingly  in 
that  variety  of  allegories  which  form 
some  of  the  most  attractive  numbers 
of  the  Spectator.  But  perhaps  even 
this  is  surpassed  by  some  lines  quoted 
in  one  of  his  own  essays,*  and  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  himself,  on  the  pair- 
ii^o;  of  birds.  As  many  of  our  readera 
may  never  perhaps  have  noticed  th«n, 
we  shall  talce  this  oceasion  of  intro* 
ducing  them. 

Beit  thalana  aerrare  fidem  aaaetaaqat  ?a. 

retor 
Connnbii  leges ;  nan  illom  in  pectore  eandar 
Scfllicitat  niveoa,  neqaa  praTnm   accaadit 

amorem 
0plendida  lannga,  nae  boqeata  ia  Tartiet 

crista, 
PttrpnreiuTe  aiter  ptnaanun}  aat  agmlna 

late 
IFamiuea  talent  tavtos^  maeiUas^iLa  re« 

qoirit 
ClagBatas,  paribasqna  iaterlita  earparii  gattfa. 
Ki  fiiceret  picUa  sUram  circnm  ondiqua  npn* 

atrii 
CoaAnaqi  Mpieorts  mlf^,  j^tqsqaa  biforr 

mes, 
Et  |enQS  ambignniiBi  et  Veneris  monaiaenta 
oefkoda. 


Hlne  roemla  iij  aigro  sa  obledat  nigra 
rito; 
Hine  apenaom  laaeiTS  patit  Pbilomala  caaa- 

ninif 
Agnoacltqoe  parea  aonitns }   hino  noataa  la* 

tram 
Ganittem  alaram,  ft  g lauooa  miratnr  aceUaa. 
Naaipe  aiU  aeaipar  oonatat  crescitqua  quot. 

annia 
Lncida  progenica,  castoa  confasaa  parentea  : 
Dam  viridea  inter  laltoa,  Incoeque  sonantap 
Vere  noro  exultat,  plumaaqne  decora  jaren- 

tna 
Explicat  ad  aolem,  patiiisqne  eoloriboa  ardet. 

Addison^s  lAiin  verses  are,  in  our 
opinion,  much  better  than  his  £ng« 
iish ;  and  the  above  specimen,  toge- 
ther with  the  Cranes  and  the  Pigmies, 
a  better  title  to  honor  than  the  Cam- 
paign, or  even  the  greater  part  of 
Cato.  But,  then,  we  must  remember 
that  in  those  da3rs  Ijitin  had  hardly 
become  a  dead  language.  It  was  no 
longer  indeed  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
Itafy,  but  it  occupied  the  same  place 
in  Europe  then,  as  French  does  now» 
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It  was  the  g<Mieral  medium  of  com* 
munication,  and  was  a  necessary  Ae« 
complishment  of  every  statesman. 
The  power  of  writing  a  good  Latin 
poem  ^as  not  then,  as  now,  a  mere 
barren  'and  superfluous  talent.  It 
introduced  the  author  at  once  to  the 
notice  of  the  learned  world — itwas  of 
real  living  and  substantial  utility. 
And  persons  should  remember  this, 
who  are  apt  to  sneer  at  the  mode  by 
whieh  men  then  rose  into  eminene^ 
as  pnerile  and  laughable. 

It  is  to  be  obeerved)  both  as  an 
evidence  and  consequence  of  this 
truth,  that  up  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  the  practice  of 
translating  from  English  mto  Latin 
was  almost  Unknown — ^Latin  was 
sufficient  for  itself.  Now  and  then 
some  great  English  poem  would  h% 
rendered  into  that  tongue  which  was 
the  common  medium  of  exchange 
among  the  literary  men  of  all  coun* 
tries.  Pope  engaged  Dobson  to  trans* 
late  his  Essay  upon  Man,  and  tha 
Mune  scholar  completed  a  translation 
of  Paradise  Lost.  But,  then,  it  waa 
for  a  practical  purpose^  that  these 
works  might  be  read  and  understood 
by  all  scholars.  They  were  not  done 
as  exercises — nor,  as  far  as  we  knoW| 
Were  schoolboys  trained  in  any  other 
wi^than  by  original  oomposiUons. 

Tha  first  Knglish  scholar  who^ 
to  our  knowledge,  was  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  was  Vincent  Bourne. 
SeeondMasterof  Westminster  School 
about  this  period.  His  translations 
are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  a 
kindred  spirit ;  and  Cowper,  who  was 
educated  under  him,  went  so  far  as  to 
iMsert  that  he  was  a  better  Latin 
poet  than  any  of  the  ancients,  except 
Ovid.  We  not  only  entirelv  dissent, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  from  this 
hyperbolic  etdogy,  but  we  consider 
Boume*s  Latin  verses  to  be  very  fkr 
removed  from  the  first  class.  His 
original  pieces,  such  as  the  Camera 
Obscura.  the  Magic  Lantern,  the 
Ebb  and  Fk)w  of  the  Tide,  the  PrO- 
prtigadon  of  8ound,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  all  veiy  good, 
and  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  along 
side  of  Addison's.  VL\^  iter  per  Tha- 
UMitn  is  also  thoroughly  Horatian 
both  in  spirit  and  expression  ;  but 
Idfr  Versions  of  English  Poetrv  we 
mutt  pronounce,  on  the  whole,  a 
nilnre.  He  has  purchased  visour 
•md  fluency  at  the  expense  bota  of 


daasical  diction  and daasical  thought. 
One  or  two  examples  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
We  select  the  following  from  "The 
Pride  of  every  Grove  I  chose"  :— 

Ah  1  me  the  blooming  pride  of  Maj 
And  that  of  beaatj  are  but  one. 

At  noon  both  flonrish  bright  and  gaj, 
Both  fide  at  evening  pale  and  gone. 

fiei  mihi  quod  floret  langnetqoe  tapArbla 

Mali, 

Floret  idem  fbrma  gloria,  kngnet  idem. 

Utraqoe  mane  Tigens  plaoidomqoe  et  dittos 

mbeieit, 

Utraque  marceaoit  vespere,  pallet,  abit. 

We  know  not  whether  most  td 
Admire  the  spirit  and  point  of  these 
lines,  or  to  condemn  the  total  ab- 
iene6  of  anything  resembling  the 
manner  of  Ovid,  Tibullus  and  Pro- 
pertius.  It  is  cufficult,  of  course,  to 
draw  the  line  between  servile  imita- 
tion, and  that  necessary  congruity 
Mthout  which  Latin  verses,  however 
clear,  cannot  answer  the  only  end 
for  which  they  can  be  written.  But 
it  is  just  in  surmounting  this  diffi- 
culty that  the  skill  of  the  schoUr 
consists.  He  must^  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  fettered  in  his  choice  of  etf 
nresdons.  But  he  shows  his  talent 
oy  moving  easily  in  his  fetters,  and 
not  by  throwing  them  off.  Here  are 
iBore  instances  of  the  same  sort,  from 
"  Black-eyed  Susan"  :-= 

Sire  Indnt  ge&miirum  sborit  iett  fittiUi 
Afer,    ' 
Sen  mihi  riMdat  direl  odoris  Arabs  i 
Ease  flomi  ettoetas  tecniB  rtputabo  nlictaa 

Qnaa  oetentat  Araba,  Afer,  et  Indue,  opes. 
Quodcmique  cgregiam  pnkhnim  Tel  dates 
Tidebo, 
Occurret  qniddam,  quod  memerabo,  tuL 

It  is,  l^owever,  but  fair  that  w^ 
should  quote,  after  these,  one  trans- 
lation of  his  which  has  fdways  been 
greatly  admired,  and  which  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  no  mean  authority,  as- 
serted to  possess  "a  dignity  which 
the  Boman  eleffy  never  knew  before.** 
It  is  from  the  ballad  of  William  and 
Margaret  :—• 

Snch  shall  the  fiurest  factf  appear 
When  joQth  and  jears  ars  flown, 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kingpi  most  wear 
WksB  time  bai  reft  their  cr9W]i> 
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Cumque  dies  aberubtlnoUes,  et  IfttA  javeu*. 

Gloria  paliebit  sic,  Cyparisae,  tua. 
Cum  mors  decotiet  capiti  diadeinata  regam 
Hoc  erit  in  trabe&  oonspicieodiu  bonot. 

We  do  not  quite  like  the  "Cypa- 
risse/'  but  otherwise  the  stanza  is 
solemn,  impi'essive,  and  musical.  -  Si 
sic  omnia  dixissel  !  But  Bourne 
indulged  even  more  than  his  contem- 
poraries in  all  the  hateful  licenses  of 
quantity  and  rythm  we  have  already 
lUluded  to,  and  it  is  only  very  seldom 
that  we  meet  with  a  couplet  like  tlie 
above,  combining  vigour  and  correct- 
ness in  any  noticeable  degree. 

One  more  poet  has  yet  to  be 
noticed  before  we  pass  on  to  the  days 
of  Johnston,  Gray,  and  Warton,  and 
the  QetUlenian^s  Magcizine,  The  wri- 
ter in  question  is  Edmund  Smith,  a 
man  of  uncommon  abilities,  who 
threw  away  all  his  chances  in  life  by 
inveterate  idleness  and  diissipsition. 
fie  died  a  young  man  from  the  effects 
of  some  strong  ale,  ''  too  delidous,'- 
says  old  Johnson,  "  to  be  resisted" — 
and  his  name  is  now  hardly  known  to 
any  but  literary  antiquaries.  He 
wa8,  however,  the  author  of  9^  Latin 
ode,  pronounced  by  the  same  critic  to 
be  the  best  modem  Latin  he  knew. 
It  was  addressed  to  Pocpcke,  the 
celebrated  Oriental  traveller  ;  imd 
thei'e  is  a  curiosa  felicitas  about 
;t  which  well  warrants  the  encomium 
of  Johnson  :-r- 

Yidet  laoniue  julphure  lividot 
Ardere  floctus,  qnk  ttetil  impia 
Moles  Gomorriiff  max  procelli 
Hautta  rubrft,  pluviisque  flainmis : 

QMi  ista  teUos  si  siroilei  tibi 
Si  fort^  dcnos  nuiricrat  Viros, 
Adhuc  stetisset,  nee  vibrato 
Dextra  Dei  tonolaset  igne. 

Qain  none  requiris  tccta  Tlrentia 
Itini  ferocis,  nunc  Babel  ardaom, 
Immane  opus,  crescentibusque' 
Vertice  sideribus  propioqnam. 

Neqaicquam  :  Amici  disparibus  soais, 
Eludit  uures  nescius  artifex, 
][Jnguasque  miratur  recent^t 
In  p»trii4  pcregrinus  oris, 

And  a^ain ; — 


Ac  aicat  alboDS  perpetu&  uive  ^  ^ 

jSimul  fiivillas,  et  cincres  sinu 
Emctat  ardenti,  ct  pruinis 

Contiguas  rot  at  iEtna  flammas  ; 

Sic  te  tremeatem,  te  nire  candidom 
Mens  intus  urget,  mens  agit  ignea 
Sequi  relactantcm  lo^leni 
Per  tonitftt,  aGreasqae  nobes. 

•  The  happiness  with  whichhe  turn, 
the  peculiarities  of  each  locality  upon 
Pooock's  own  character  is  quite  sui 
generis., 

'  The  Geyitletnan^s  Magazine  is  a  re- 
pertory of  Latin  verse.  Johnson's  own 
contributions  to  it  are  well  known, 
and  are  among  some  of  the  most  per- 
fectspecimcns  of  Latiuit^  in  all  our  li- 
terature. His  ode  to  Urban  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  nor  do  we  see  in  it  any 
inferiority  to  tlie  verses  ad  ornatis^ 
simam  paeHam,  erroneously  attribu* 
ted  to  Johnson  by  Malone,  but  now 
generally  allowed  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  that  accomplished  scholar  Bishop 
Lowth.  Mr.  Croker  makes  a  rather 
superfluous  display  of  reading  in  his 
note  upon  the  authorship  of  these 
verses,  m  which  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
discovered  in  the  ''  New  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,*'  that  it  was  the 
production  of  the  prelate  in  (question  ; 
the  truth  being  that  the  fact  is  openly 
declared  in  asubsequent  number  of  the 
^  Qentleman's  Magazine* — in  which, 
October,  1762,  a  translation  of  the 
ode  is  printed,  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Latin  of  Mr.  Lowth,  late  Professor 
ol  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Both  Johnson  and  Lowth  were  admi- 
rable Latin  verse  writers,  though  the 
former  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  his 
longer  efforts.  ■  His  Messiah  is  not 
good.  The  '^  Valli*  aromatuxufundit 
Saronica  yubes**  is  not  the  only 
line  in  it  which  is  not  Virgilian.'^  Some 
of  his  epigrams,  however,  and  shorter 
pieces  are  really  excellent.  His  tetras- 
tich on  Laura,  for  example,  which 
Croker  has  vainly  sought  to  depreciate. 

Angliaeas  inter  pnlchernma  Laura  pnellaa 
.    Mox  ateri  pondui  dcpositara  grave, 
Adait,  Ijiora,  tibi  facilis  Lucina  dolcnti, 
Kere  tibi  nooeat  pmnitoiaw  l)e». 

The  fourth  luie  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
happiest  epigrammatic  turns  with 
which  wo  are  acquainted.    The  fact 


.    .      f  Vide  B^i^tWj  Lift. 
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•that  the  goildess'  Luciiia  was  not 
celebrated  for  beauty  makes  the  ex- 
pression all  the  more  natural.  To  have 
said  that  Laura  outshone  Venus  would 
have  been  a  needless  hyperbole.  John- 
son's ode  to  St.  Kenneth  is  also 
thoroughly  good ;  but  we  get  the 
best  notion  of  his  Latin  scholarship 
fivm  his  prose.  H!is  two  letters  to 
the  Vice-chanceUor  of  Oxford  are 
.superior  to  most  of  the  Latin  that 
is  written  in  the  present  day. 
Bishop  Lowth  is  best  known  by  his 
paraphrases  of  cei-tain  scriptural  pas- 
sages. The  Lament  of  David  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan  is  the  most  famous  of 
.them,  and  it  well  merits  its  reputa- 
.tion.  His  Epitaph  on  a  Favoiurite 
Daughter  who  died  yoimg,  is  also  ex- 

auisitel^  beautiful,  and  show  of  what 
le  Latin  language  is  capable  in  ^e 
hands  of  one  who  is  a  poet  at  heart 
and  a  real  scholar  by  traming. 

Cam, Yale,  ingcnio  pncstans,  pictatc,  pndore — 
Et  plusquam  nutsc  nomino  cam,  vale. 

Can  Maria  vale!  at  veniot  felicius  {crum 
Qoando  iteram  tecnm,  sim  modo  dignu8,ero. 

Can  red!,  Iscta  tarn  dicam  voce,  paternos 
*     Eja  age  in  amplexoa^  cara  Maria,  redi. 

Thei«  are  many  little  things  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  the  |)ages  of  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  exhumation  to  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  things.  Thie 
following  strikes  us  as  a  first-class 
epigram  on  two  young  ladies  drowned 
while  bathing — 

Quid  nunc  teqaoreis  debemna  flnctibus,  unam 
Si  dederint  Venerem,  cam'itkpu^eduas? 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  neatness  of  this 
couplet  should  be  marred  bv  the  mis- 
take in  the  moo<l  of  rapuere,  which 
should,  beyond  all  question,  be  rapu- 
erint — ^however,  these  were  trifles  to 
•which  the  men  of  those  days  did  not 
condescend.  In  the  columns  of  the 
polite  Mr.  Urban  we  find  also  the 
first  translation  of  "  Three  Children 
sliding  on  the  ice." 

Tres  rere  primo  poerl 

In  glaciem  dtim  atetenint, 

Kheu  pertriste  !  aic  evenlt 
Ut  nunqnam  evcnerunt. 

Perlapai  aiccom  essent  ai 

Templove  aJfuiissent, 
3am  bene  ceriua  quod  non  turn 

Snb  aqois  se  mersi«sent. 


,  '         Qiketa  nati  sunt  et  coi  a  ant  non    ; 
Attendite  vos,  oh  m! ! 
Ut  tati  aient  peregre 
Servate  tatos  doini. 

*  . 

A  very  clever  Alcaic  ode  by  a  right 
reverend  prelate  on  the  discovery  of 
tar  water,  is  also  to  be  found  in  this 
periodical  for  the  year  1752  ;  and  in- 
a,eed  there  are  so  maiiy  Latin  pieces  of 
great  merit  to  be  found  in  it,  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence, 
that  it  is  invidious  to  particularize 
iiny.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe  how, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  idiom, 
n^eat  command  of  rhythm,  and  very 
frequently  with  facility  of  expression, 
there  co-exists  a  most  unaccountable 
ignoi-ance  of  the  commonest  rules  of 
quantity.  We  find  the  u  in  cruce 
long,  the  e  in^leba  short,  and  a  variety 
of  other  glaring  fabe  quantities  which 
it  is  marveUous  to  find  coupled  with 
such  proficiency  in  other  respects. 

Gray  is  undoubtedly,  on  the  whole, 
the  only  English  scholar  whose  Latin 
verses  ai*e  quite  on  a  par  with  Addi- 
son's— a  far  deeper  and  riper  scholar 
than  the  light  and  fanciful  author 
of  the  Cranes  and  Pigmies,  his  Latin 
compositions  reflect  the  character  of 
his  mind,  and  are  all  of  a  moi*e  som- 
bre and  substantial  cast  than  Addi- 
,  son's.  His  philosophic  hexameters  ai^ 
unrivalled  ;  they  display  the  power  of 
Lucretius  without  his  rug^edness,  and 
exhibit  modem  knowledge  without 
violating  the  laws  of  classical  diction. 
But  if  we  were  to  give  a  specimen  of 
Gray's  peculiar  power  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  mil  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient ^Titers,  we  should  select  his 
heroic  epistle  from  Sophonisba  to  Ma- 
sinissa,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
truly  Ovidian  performance  extant 
among  EngUsh  writers,  Milton  not 
excepted.  We  subjoin  a  portion  of  it. 

Primitiaane  toas  meminbti,  atqae  arma  Sv- 
phacia 

Fnaa,  et  per  Tyrias  ducta  tropica  viaa  ? 
(Landia  at  antiquss  forsan  mcminisse  pigebit 

Quodqae  decna  qaondam  canaa  doloris  erit) 
Tempoa  ego  certe  memini  felicia  Poenia 

Quo  te  non  pndoit  solvere  vota  Deia  : 
Moeniaqne  intrantem  Tidi:  longo  aginine  daxit 

Tarba  salutantum  purpareiqae  patrea. 
Fsminea  ante  omnea  longe  admiratnr  eontem 

llscrct  et  affpectu  tota  catenra  tuo. 
Jam  flexi  regale  decoa  per  coUa  capilii 

Jam  dccet  ardenti  foacna  in  ore  color. 
Commendat  frontb  genaroaa  modeatia  iormam 

Seqae  cnpit  landi  surripnieae  satp. 
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Prima  f^^nai  tmal  tignat  vix  Hon  jarentat 

Ft  f)f  xtrc  soli  credimiif  eue  Tirum. 
Duin  facile^  (;radinu  ocnlof  per  ■injn'lAJ*ctaa 

Suu  rt* xit  catns  lamina,  aire  Venui ; 
In  me  (  vel  certo  rUum  eft)  coaveraa  morari 

Sensi :  ?  irgineus  percalit  ora  jmdor 
Nescio  quid  vultui  mollo  spirare  tuendo, 

Crcdideramque  toot  leDtios  ire  pedes : 
QoxreUam  juzU  oeqaalis  si  dignior  e«ct 

Que  poterat  visus  dettnaiasa  toot ; 
Kulla  fuit  circom  Bqnalis  qua  diguior  MMt 

Aiseruitque  deem  eontcia  fonna  sanm. 


We  hftvc  often  thought  it  matter 
for  regret  that  Gray  was  not  sent  to 
Oxforri  instead  of  to  Cambridge.  Claa- 
flical  learning  in  his  day  had  not  come 
into  vogue  at  the  latter  university, 
and  no  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  shy  and  sensitive  poet  to  pnwecute 
his  studi(fH  for  the  public  benefit. 
Magdalen  Gardens  would  have  been  a 
fitter  n^treat,  and  Warton  and  Loni-th 
titter  companions  for  the  author  of 
the  lines  on  Eton  College,  and  the 
beautiful  ode  on  the  Cliartreufle.  Amid 
such  scenes  and  with  such  conj^nial 
associates,  his  exquisite  taste,  his  ele- 
gant scholarship,  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion would  have  borne  far  more  co- 
pious fniit.  His  poetic  talents,  ripened 
m  a  more  kindly  atmosphere,  might 
have  enriched  our  literature  with  some 
more  complete  and  glorious  produc- 
tion than  what  is  at  best  but  a  collec- 
tion of  fugitive  pieces,  however  tender 


and  beautiful ;  or  had  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  devoted  himself  to  classical 
study,  his  great  industry  and  singular 
power  of  memory  might  have  enableti 
nimtorivalBentfeyand  anticipatePor- 
son,  while  Oxford  might  have  had  tho 
glory  of  producing  the  first  Greek  scho- 
lar of  the  empire.  Gray,  in  his  lonely 
room  at  Cambridge,  or  still  more  lonely 
lodgings  in  town,  has  always  been  to 
U8  a  melancholy  picture  to  contem- 
plate. We  ]irefer  to  imagine  him 
wandering  along  the  woody  lianks  of 
theCherwell  and  Isis,  stretched  under 
the  stately  elms  of  Nuneham  Park,  or 
moralising  amid  the  ruins  of  Godstow. 
Gray,  so  fond  of  lAtin  poetry  him- 
self, has  in  turn  afforded  more  em- 
ployment to  the  cultivators  of  this  art 
than  any  other  English  author  who 
Yua  written  so  little.  His  productions 
are  eminently  adapted  for  translation, 
luid  we  suppose  the  Elegy  has  beim 
rendered  into  Latin  oftener  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  English  poetry. 
We  are  ourselves  acquaintea  with 
some  six  or  seven  printed  versions, 
and  doubtless  those  in  MSS.  are 
legion.  The  best  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
fragmentary  one  by  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  his 
edition  of  Gray ;  which  we  think  supe- 
rior to  those  lately  published  in  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  collections.  We 
subjoin  a  few  stanzas,  side  by  side,  so 
that  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself. 


The  brecxj  call  of  ineense-brtatliing  mom. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw,  bnilt  shtd, 

The  coek's  shrill  ckrieo  or  tbs  tchoing  bom 
No  more  shall  ronie  them  from  tbdr  lowlj  hod. 


Aammxcs  Cami. 

Mane  in  odorifero  peramabnis  anra  Faroni, 
Qnc  dc  straminea  garrit  himndo  easa, 

Vatidnvs  falli  clanxor,  lttaosr«>  r^inltanf , 
Uiscuticnt  bumilis  lomnia  nulla  tvii. 


WAKiniLn. 

Jan  aequo  sol  rediens,  Zophyrifo  nsamt 
odori, 
Koe  qnii  siramineo  sob  bro  garrit  a? is ; 
Kec  gJiHi    strepitus,  Dcquo  ranci  mormirs 

cumti, 
Euutirut  humill  mascala  membra  toro. 


Can  ftorird  urn  ur  aniinati-d  tuU 

lUi-k  to  iti  nianMun»n  thr  llfrtin;;  brfalh? 
Cnn  buuour's  voice  |irovuke  the  »ilrnt  dQ»t. 

Or  iLttf  rv  M'jthe  the  dall  culd  ear  of  doath  ? 


^aid  titiiii,  quid  sculpta  jqTsbunt  mnrmora? 
Reiiiiri« 

All  sete  inainnet  tpiritus  srte  rrduz  ? 
(ji'^:ia  pum  tscilai  easasritet  ore  favillas? 

Naio  St  rgi«in  Ungant  mollia  verbs  Dram? 


Knm  fiu;Ientem  animam  virus  de  marmoro 
\  uUiiji, 
All    awl  it  am    rvrocal    num  momor   ama 
domum  ? 
An  linen*  blandis  mors  est  surits  loqoelia  ? 
Aut  piHtril  kedif  TOCO  caleio  ciuia  ? 
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Perturpt  in  tliifl  iMglielcd  tpot  !i  kM 
Son*  bftrt  onee  prsgntot  with  celetiitl  flri  t 

HuidA,  tliat  tb«  rod  of  empir*  miglit  luiTf  swftjed, 
Or  w«lc«d  to  eettoey  the  liriiig  l/re. 


Fortitan  hoo  ttiam  oegloeta  in  tedo  ^uiefeaot 
Qua  e»lo  fueront  poctoni  f^ta  rao ; 

Pfztero,   qua  indomitoo   domaiaet    inolta 
Britaonos, 
Vel  poterat  ▼iTim  solioitaMO  I^nun. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  more  of 
Mr.  Wftkefidd's  ttaozM  by  them- 
■eWes,  aasuring  our  readers  that  if 
they  will  refer  to  the  Anmdines  Cami 
they  will  find  we  have  done  Mr.  Ma- 
cauiay  no  injustice : — 

Par  from  tfat  ftttdding  erowd't  ignobit  itrifii» 
Th«ir  lobtr  wbhft  B«T«f  learned  to  stray; 

Along  tho  eool  aequeiltred  Tale  of  life 
Thej  kept  the  noieelesi  toner  of  their  wajr. 

9fm  proehl  h  itrepita,  prochl  h  eertamine 
tolgi 

KoB  hnailia  limen  traaailiero  earn: 
tJno  per  taclta  jncunda  oblitla  ▼allii 

Pailenteni  tennit  fits  teoort  tiam. 

thtk  taa»e,  their  jtart,  ipelt  hj  tho  «i- 
lettered  moee, 

The-plaee  of  ttm%  and  elegy  tii|iply ; 
And  Biany  A  holy  text  aroand  the  ttr^wi 

Tt  teach  the  mitic  moralist  to  die. 

IndocOi  mnia  noraon  iignatar«  et  atas; 

Kon  oelehFant  titolit  non  elegia  dolet  x 
Italtaque  do  aaero  docnmonta  tdomine  eir* 
cam 

Inierit,  nt  diecat  nuiica  tnrba  mori. 

Translation  now  became  gradually 
more  common.  Warton  oommenoed 
a  translation  of  Akeftside's  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination,  and  a  capital  ver- 
sion of  Pope's  Eloisa  was  published 
in  1787  by  one  J.  Wright.  In  1793 
the  scholars  of  Berkhampstead  School 
brought  out  a  volume  of  verses  con- 
taining a  very  fair  version  of  Lycidas, 
and  alHo  a  very  bad  one  of  the  Elegy. 
As  we  believe  that  Wright^s  verses 
are  very  little  known,  and  believing 
them  to  be  as  excellent  as  any  trans- 
lation we  possess,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  offering  an  extract.  It  is 
tne  pasaage  commencing — 

To  dream  once  more,  I  close  my  willing  eyeC 

Lmnitta  tom  eondo  dulcfs  cnpientbi  somnony 

Talia  contingent  somnia  sape  mihi. 
Ksa  deoerta  then !  Jam  nos  peragrare  tide- 


Dam  nostra  humeotat  mntoii^Sfa  Iclor 


Cor  pregnant  olim  dlvina  tomine  flamma 
UiBc  fortatsi  tegit  gleba  inbonora  tino  : 

Forti  manns,  sceptnun  imperii  geithsse 
paces, 
Aut  strepitos  T!?ot  cUcnisse  lyrae. 


Qna  tnrris  longnra  hederoso  Tcrtice  natat, 

Aut  tcopulnt  tnmldit  pendet  adesni  acjoii, 
Tollerit  en  I  nntnqneroois  tacitomnsin  altnm, 

Densantnr  nnbes,  tnrbida  sarit  hyems  t 
Territa  consurgo,  rediit  qnodcunqne  matorom 
est, 

Et  rigilem  assnetns  torqtiet,  nt  ante,  dolor. 
To  senrat  rapti  felix  Injaria  tensfts, 

Et  te  latari,  teqne  dolere  retat ; 
Te  tenet  alta  qaies,  et  pax  atema  serenal; 

Fenrida  neo  nimio  sangnine  Tena  salit. 
Talis  adhne  dauso  ?entomm  earcere  pontltf^ 

Magna  nbi  mens   placidas  non   i^tarat 
aqnas; 
Ant  rtos,  nt  test  placaUIis  ira  remlsit 

Knminis,  et  lati  copta  facta  poll  est. 
Slcanis  damnl  teoias,  Venns  anna  repodt, 

^there  flee  cassis  sabjidt  iUa  faces, 
Religio  probibet,  natmnqno  plgra  rechunat, 

Estqoe  tibi  gelidam  pectus,  at  nror  ego. 

Still,  however,  original  composition 
continued  to  be  the  rule,  and  transla- 
tion the  exception.  Latin  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  into  dbuse  as  a  practical 
language  ;  but  the  tradition  lingered, 
anfa  good  mucoline  rtyle  oontmufti 
to  prevail. 

In  1772,  the  practice  of  Latin* 
verse  composition  had  received  a 
great  stimulus  by  the  institution  of 
the  Chancellor's  Prize  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Previous  to  this, 
college  exercises  had  afforded  the 
only  field  of  composition.  None  of 
these  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
except  the  Carmina  Quadrigesimalia, 
the  Lenten  exercises  written  by  the 
Westminster  and  Eton  students  of 
Christ  Church.  Some  of  these  com- 
positions are  marked  by  a  real  poetic 
fancy,  and  a  happy  epigrammatic 
turn,  which  has  now  become  a  thing 
of  the  J«st,  whether  in  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish. The  phin  of  them  was  to  set 
some  metaphysical  or  philosophic 
question  or  maxim  to  be  confirmed  or 
refuted,  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
nature,  or  history,  or  the  world  of 
fiction.  Some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens are  quoted  at  the  end  of  the 
Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  but  they  are 
•cftreely  equal  to  those  of  mors  ancient 
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date.  Among  the  contributors  to 
these  latter  were  Maiicham,  after- 
wards Greorge  the  .Third's  tutor,  and 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  also  Impey, 
of  Wari*en  Hastings  celebrity.  The 
fidlowing  short  specimen  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  classical  readers, 
'as  the  volume  from  which  they  are 
taken  is  exceedingly  scarce  : — 

An  Aokns  assimilet  sibi  Patiens. — Afk. 

Crndeli  Phfcdra  infellx  tabesclt  ainore 

Et  furit  cffiTvens  his  malesAna  mudis, 
£ben  quara  vellem  patul&  rccubure  gub  ulino, 

^graque  muscoso  membra  leva  re  toro ; 
Detur  ubi  fugiente  sitim  restlngaere  rivo, 
.    £t  somnum  qucrulas,  ducere  propter  aqoasi 
Eja !  agite  et  croceis  suras  vincite  cothurnia. 

Dum  celeres  qaatiunt  aviu  lustni  canes ; 
Hue  sese  glomerant  nemoroso  a  vertico  ccryi, 

'  Clanore  ingentt  Msenala  niuca  vocant ; 
Te,  Diana,  sequor,  sen  tristis  Sirius  urat, 

Sea  pronum  inspergut  cana  pruina  jugum  ; 
Atque  oh  qnis  fulvn  spatiis  me  aistat  arena) 

Queis  rota  pulveream  fervida  radit  iter  !  - 
Ipsa  jngis  instabo  et  lora  undantia  ilectam. 

Ipsa  manu  eifusos  hoc  moderabor  eqnos 
Bippolytus  stndio  caleat  quocunqne,  fideli 

Obsequio,  discit  Phaedra  calcro  p;u-i. 

An  031NCA   UAISEANT  SUUH    UBI.— AfK. 

.  Kascuntar  steriles  saxosis  montibus  omi, 

Populus  in  campis  pinguibus  alba  viget, 
Lenta  salix  placido  proclivior  imminet  amni 

Seligit  ulvosos  ainus  opnca  lacus. 
Irriguas  rallcs  hymenxis  aspera  laums 

At  decHve  jugum  pronnba  Tttis  amat. 
Et  8i»  flava  Venus,  Marti  mediterc  coroUam, 

Frondet  ad  aistiras  Cjpria  myrtus  aquas — 
Tasmini  proles  per  mnrum  effusa  vagatnr 

Vestit  et  oruatos  ductilis  umbra  lares. 
•  Matemnm  contenta  solum  sic  diligit  arbor 

Quaeque,  nisi  Orpha^  non  socianda  lyra. 

Tliere  is  a  delicate  and  airy  grace 
about  these  lines,  and  a  fiery  Pi-oper- 
tien  vigour  about  the  former,  whicli 
charms  us  at  the  twentieth  perusal  as 
well  as  at  the  first ;  something  so agrec- 

.  ablv  diflferent  from  the  foi-ced  conceits 
and  far-fetched  novelties  by  which  La- 
tin jwetsnow  endeavour  to  make  up  for 
a  simplicity  they  cannot  imitate.  If 
any  of  our  r^iatlers  should  chance  to 
meet  with  the  volume  from  which 
these  are  taken,  we  recommend  to  his 
notice  some  lines  on  a  bini's  nest, 
some  on  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  ; 
one  piece  describing  a  beautiful  even- 

.  ing  after  a  showery  day,  and  another 
taken  fix>m  Pope's  Ra}>e  of  the 
Lock. 

.^  Tlie  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


■  Uuy  was  pre-eminently  the  one  of  clas- 
sical statesmen.  The  names  of  Welles* 
ley,  Grenville,  and  Canning,  alongside 
of  Lo^'th,  Wwton,  Heber,  Abbot,  and 
Copleston,  all  occurring  in  the  list  of 
•prizemen  within  twenty  years  of  oiie 
another,  sufficiently  attest  the  zeal 
with  which  Latin  poetry  was  culti- 
vated by  some  of  the  leading  intellects 
of  the  day.  Lord  North,  too,  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  his  verses 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  in  a 
;former  volume  of  Musae  Etonenses, 
are  extremely  graceful  and  pleasing. 
Among  all  these  stars,  however,  Lord 
Wellesley  is,  in  our  opinion,  factle 
priiiceps — the  greatest,  and  we  grieve 
to  say  the  last,  of  those  who  wrote 
liatin  verse  with  idiomatic  precision 
and  natural  vigour  combined — who 
.united  to  the  ease  of  the.  mediaeval 
scholars,  the  greater  metrical  correct- 
ness of  modem  times,  and  a  genui^ 
classical  tone  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  compositions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  His  Lordship  was  equally 
excellent  in  translation  as  in  original 
composition,  and  could  perform  with 
Success  thjtt  truly  difficult  task  of  re- 
producing an  English  author  in  a 
Lavtin  dress,  without  either  lan^age 
sudering  from  the  process.  Witness 
his  really  wonderful  version  of  the 
passage  from  Milton*a  Arcades-^tlrc 
speech  of  the  Genius  of  the  Wood — 
printed  in  the  Anthologia — and  which 
if  the  reader  compare  carefully  with 
the  other  translations  among  which  it 
is  set,  he  will  find  it  easy  to  appre- 
>iate  the  criticism  we  are  about  to 
offer  on  contemporary  verse  writers. 

But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsinen 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense,  &c. 

Ast  alta  sub  nocte,  ubi  vis  letbsca  soporis 
I^Iortales  c]au!>it  sensus,  juvnt  a^there  aperto 
Sircnum  exaudire  modos.  Ilia;  usque  novenos 
Desnper  implexos  orbes,  darovque  meatus 
Attrorum  procnl  assidunt,  ternasque  Sorores, 
Divino  mulceiit  cantn,  dnm  fanlero  certo 
Kila  adaraanteis  torquent  vitalia  fusis, 
Unde  l>eum  atque   honiiuum  devolvi  ipquo 

ordine  futa. 
Usqnc  adoo,   mili  impcrio,  vis  blauda  nio- 

dorum 
Ddenire  ipsas  sacra  dulcedine  Parcas, 
Tnstabilemque  suas  intra  couipt'scerc  leges 
Natarain,   ct   tra!icrc    M*qiiato    nioduinmine 

niunduui 
,Ad  ccsU'Stc  uiclos:  atqni  non  ire  per  aores 
Rumanas,    aen^umquo   hebetem,  teireoaque 

claustra. 
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Of  his  lordship'8  original  verses  we 
need  subjoin  none — they  are  too  well 
known.  His  Salix  Babylonica,  his 
lines  on  Bedlam,  his  epistle  Octavia 
Antonio,  and  his  magnificent  hexa- 
meters on  the  state  of  Europe,  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Anti-Jaoobin, 
and  for  some  strange  reason  omitted 
in  the  Anthologia,  are  all  household 
words  to  such  as  delight  in  the  scho- 
larship of  a  past  generation.  The 
Salix  nabylonica  was  written  as  re- 
cently as  1839,  and  affords  a  beauti- 
ful instance  of  the  affection  with 
which  the  old  man,  rerum  vagis  extr- 
cUus  undis,  cherished  his  reminis- 
cences of  Eton  and  all  that  appertain- 
ed to  it : — 

Me  quoties  cuns  voiident  lenire  seniles 
Umbn^  tna,  et  Yiridi  ripa  beata  toro, 

"Sit  mihi,  primitiasque  meat,  tenaesque  tri- 
umpkos. 
Sit,  revocure  toos,  dalcis  Etona  1  Uiea. 

The  Latinity  of  Lord  Grenville  is 
not  less  pure  than  Lord  Wellesley's, 
but  his  verse  has  not  quite  the  same 
polish  and  fluency.  Yet  he  sometimes 
prises  to  a  vigour  of  thought  greater 
than  his  illustrious  contemporary  has 
any  where  exhibited.  The  conclud- 
ing lines  of  his  Exul  Qallicus — espe- 
oiiUly  the  two  following  couplets — 
are  an  instance  of  this.  Speaung  of 
the  r^cides  who  have  possessed 
themselves  of  his  hereditary  posses- 
sionsy  he  goes  on — 

Ilia  babet,  ilU  habeat  secum  ;  miht  cooscia 
virtua 

Sit  ntit,  tt  nulla  Ticta  labore  fidef  I 
Mnc  ego  sum  tantia  dignns  majoribus,  anctam 

Uac  trado  nati^  nobiiitate  UiKnunL 

The  last  two  lines  are  truly  noble. 
His  translation  of  the  137th  Psalm, 
bis  paraphrases  from  Euripides,  Ores- 
tes, anci  Audromache ;  his  version 
of  Ben  Jonsou's  celebrate<l  Epitaph, 
and  his  Hylas,  a  translation  of  the 
dii^e  in  Cymbeline,  are.  among  the 
best  of  his  remaining  pieces — all  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  feature  of 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  varied  by 
occasional  bursts  of  great  ix>wer.  We 
>'ish  our  space  would  permit  us  to 
quote  his  Ilylas  entire.  It  is,  if  we 
may  use  the  tenu,  one  of  the  most 
loveabie  little  Ints  of  Latin  verse  we 
know. 


Lord  Grenville  found  his  scho*- 
larship  a  great  solace  to  him  in  his 
declinmg  years.  "He  was  latterly 
confined  to  his  room  by  the  gout,  and 
I  once  asked  him,"  says  Sir  Henry 
^Bidford,  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
^tiffce  Metricce,  "now  it  was  that  I 
always  found  him  so  cheerful  under 
circumstances  which,  to  a  man  of  his 
active  habits,  must  have  been  so  irk- 
some ?  '  I  go  back  to  my  classics,  sir,' 
was  the  answer  ;  and  the  next  day," 
adds  Sir  Henry,  "  he  sent  meaoopyof 
his  own  NugcB  Metricae,  which  he  tells 
us  incited  him  to  lay  up  a  similar  re- 
soiu*ce  himself  for  the  days  when  he 
might  be  incapacitated  for  his  profes- 
sional labours."  Sir  Henry  was  a 
sound  scholar,  and  wrote  excellent 
Xiatin ;  but  he  rather  excelled  in 
prose  than  in  verse,  though  his  Xug<e 
Metrical  contain  many  spirited  pas- 
sages. He  was  a  devoted  worshipn^* 
of  the  Latin  muse ;  and  during  his 
annual  autumnal  sojourn  atWistow,^ 
his  time  was  pretty  evenly  divided 
4)etween  whist,  backgammon,  and 
Latin  verses.  Great  was  his  delight 
if  he  happened  to  come  across  a  sym- 
pathizing neighbour;  and  we  have 
the  picture  of  the  old  man  in  our  eye 
now,  as  dressed  in  an  old  fashioned 
brown  coat,  rather  the  worse  for 
powder,  nankeen  trousers,  speckled 
silk  stockings  and  highly  polished 
.shoes,  he  used  to  stroll  down  his 
jivenue,  with  one  hand  gently  raised, 
pouring  out,  with  due  pause  and 
emphasis,  his  latest  version  from 
the  Deserted  Village,  or  some  fa- 
vourite passage  of  rope.  "  I  think 
that  will  do,  sir — I  think  that  \\  ill 
do,"  would  be  his  satisfied  exclama- 
tion <Mi  such  occasions,  and  very  ge- 
nerally his  complacency  was  justi- 
fiable. 

The  last  issue  of  Utum  Etoneraes 
was  in  1796  ;  and  the  one  previous  to 
that,  as  fai'  as  we  know,  the  first, 
in  1755.  The  present  volume  takes 
up  the  line  of  sucjcession,  and  gives 
us  a  series  of  verses  composed  be- 
tween 1796  ami  18()0.  They  are 
all,  of  course,  very  g«XKl,  but  none  of 
urpassing  merit.  An  eclogue  by  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
curiously  enough,  relating  to  Sunday 
Amusements,  is,  perhaps,  the  gem  of 
the    whole    collection.       His    Grace 
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thows  tiiat  lie  is  perfecilj  eoonslcnty 
Imd  that  bis  presoit  Tiews  art  the 
same  as  he  held  half-a-^entnrr  affv%, 
when  he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  the 
Sabbath  bi>Mer  in  admirable  Latin, 
and  no  less  admirable  Teraification* 
It  is  observable,  howerer,  that  no 
▼erses  written  by  Eton  men  are  erer 
to  good  as  those  whidi  ther  write 
about  Eton.  The  locality  has^  donbl- 
less,  much  to  do  with  this  drram- 
stance.  The  rich  combination  of  mea- 
dow, river,  and  woodland,  "  crowned" 
Inr  the  gray  sjares  and  towors  of  the 
College,  and  surveyedprotectingly  by 
the  grand  mass  of  Windsor  Oistle, 
must  stamp  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  ooy  such  as  nothing  can 
afterwards  impair.  It  is  full,  too,  of 
noetic  associations.  The  Thames  itsdf 
is  a  source  of  insinration. 

thioifti,  nam  taa  not  leatni  eUettiiBiss 
Moms, 
Kte  mjkXm  ssliocfl,  nte  liiif  hmds  mnai. 

So  sings  Mr.Hodgson,  in  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  pieoee  in  the  inneaaiit 
issue.  But  the  freedom  also  which 
Etonians  enjoy  must,  we  feel  sure, 
have  contributed  much  towards  the 
formation  of  this  peculiar  sentiment, 
by  relieving  their  school  days  of  those 
various  degrading  and  irksome  remi- 
niscences which  that  period  of  life 
but  too  often  entails  upon  us.  How- 
ever it  may  be,  the  singular  attach* 
ment  of  Eton  men  to  their  school  has 
been  observed  thousands  of  times  ere 
now.  We  have  only  fflanced  at  it,  to 
notice  its  effects  upon  weir  ''longs  and 
shorts." 

The  only  statesman  of  the  present 
day  who  has  reaped  laurels  in  the 
same  field  as  the  custinguished  gentle- 
man we  have  been  recently  discussing, 
is  the  present  noUe  leader  of  the  Op- 
position and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  who,  in  1819, when  Lord 
Stanly,  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem  on  Syracuse. 
Since  his  time,  though  the  aristocracy 
has  had  its  share  of  tirst-class  men,  no 
one  has  appeared  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  the  Grenvilles  or  Canning  seems  to 
have  descended.  The  present  Lord 
Lyttleton  is  indeed  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  his  verses  in  the  Arundinee  Cam! 
are  among  the  best  in  the  coUection, 
but  there  are  too  few  of  them  to  jus* 
tify  any  len^hened  notice. 

Some  of  the  best  Latia  tirsiiff  ra« 


cent  times  are  to  be  foand  in  the 
Museum  Oitieiim,  some  of  whieh,  o& 
l^iilosophic  subjects,  were  afterwanls 
collected  and  published  in  one  volume 
at  Eton  in  1809,  together  with  the 
philoeofihic  fn^inents  of  Omj,  Bat 
thefY  are  two  o^her  poena  intlie  same 
periodieal,  whick  we  think  are  supe^ 
rior  to  the  rest ;  one  cntitied  Marath 
mef,  on  Cmsompticii  and  its  cure ; 
the  other,  Ars  liscatoria.  Tlie  first  is 
agned  with  the  initiall  W.  t.^ 
which  we  conjecture  to  be  William 
Frev«,  whether  anv  relataon  to  the 
translator  of  Aristophanes  we  knetir 
not  His  poem  is  singularly  well 
written,  and  contains  we  think  one 
of  the  veiT  happiest  simiHea  in  tiie 
whole  range  of  po^zy.  peaking  of 
the  beautiful  eomnlexion  for  whic^ 
eonaumptive  people  are  uaaaUy  r^ 
markable,  he  compares  the  invidious 
progress  of  the  disease  to  that  of  a 
stream  which  nourishes  and  at  the 
same  time  undermines  the  roots  of  the 
flower  which  grows  upon  its  banks. 

QosBs  abi  pbcido  delabens  sgmiae  iiTvi 
Mordct  aqsis  ripaoa,   tcneraBiqiie  ia  ctipitS 

florm, 
Qaera  paicit,  leiisim  taeitmA  srtndt  aadii 
Irrignit  tiget  iUt  cemis ;  mox  onik  nMnti 
Marcet  fenoa  fagsz,  ct  aoris  Tolrttor  aoine. 

The  author  of  Ars  Piscatoria  is.  We 
believe,  the  present  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  who  carried  off  all  the  classical 
prizes  within  his  reach.  Whether  he 
was  ever  accustomed  to  put  his  pre- 
cepts upon  angling  to  a  practical 
proof  we  have  never  heard^  nut  it  is 
at  all  evoits  one  of  the  best  imitationb 
of  the  Georgics  extant. 

It  might  here  be  expected  perhaps 
that  we  should  offer  some  account  of 
the  Latin  poetry  of  Mr.  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  '  We  have  refrwned 
from  doing  so  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  tlmt  gentleman's  Latin  verses 
do  not  furnish  *  us  with  any  topie^ 
either  of  blame  or  pfalse,  distinot 
from  other  contemporaneous  writers ; 
and  secondly,  because  Mr.  Lander's 
works  may  perhapsat some  future  time 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of 
those  especiallv  modem  productions, 
which,  under  the  names  of  Arundinea 
Cami,  Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  and 
Sabrinse  Corolla,  have  been  recently 
put  forward  as  the  types  of  contem- 
poraneous scholarship.  The  compara- 
Uf9  mttits  <tf  these  three  productiona 
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^e  have  no  intention  of  discussing. 
They  are  all  three,  in  our  opinion, 
characterized  by  the  same  broaa 
faults  which  mark  the  decline  of  the 
art  of  Latin  verse. 

In  the  first  place,  they  consist  al-^ 
most  entirelv  of  translations — a  fact 
in  itself  an  aamission  of  weakness,  such 
as  the  character  of  the  more  recent 
prize  poems  is  unhappily  powerless 
to  impugn*  Could  this,  however,  for 
one  moment  be  supposed  to  be  acci- 
dental, the  translations  themselves 
would  only  tell  the  same  tale.  A  cer- 
tain indpid  correctness — a  kind  of 
-dead  level — ^is  discernible  in  all. 
They  are  as  much  like  the  originals, 
a^a  drowned  man  is  like  a  living 
one.  This  is  a  kind  of  charge  which 
it  is  impossible  to  substantiate,  with- 
out transferring  to  our  columns  far 
longer  paasages  than  our  space  will 
pemit  ofTLet  our  readere  peruse 
critically  the  following  pieces  from 
ih^  Arundines  Cami;  filandys  Ohost 
*^Byr<yn!$  FarwftU  to  JSngland-r- 
Coleridg^s  Mont  Blanc — Wluifs  in  a 
Namtf  by  the  same  poet — Tkt  />e- 
^Htd  Village — A^e,  but  to  die  and 
go  tee  knovm  not  where — The  Idee  of 
'Greece — ^but  we  might  go  on  enume- 
rating to  the  end  of  the  volume. 
These  are  but  a  few.  Similarly,  in 
the  Anthologia  let  him  take,  Lucu — 
i'he  Dirge  in  Cumbdine — The  last  nose 
0/  Summer — ne  met,  Uwas  in  a  crowd 
— and  plenty  of  others,  and  if  he  will 
compare  them,  candidly  and  criti- 
cally, both  with  the  originals,  and 
also  with  the  translations  of  the  older 
race  of  scholars,  we  make  no  doubt 
his  verdict  will  be  the  same  as  our 
own.  Thev  are  nerveless  and  diluted, 
though  the  Latin  is  perfeotlv  correct 
and  the  metre  irreproachable ;  and 
they  seek  for  applause  in  prettinesses 
and  conceits,  wnich,  though  extremely 
ingenious,  are  in  our  opinion  the  re- 
verse of  classical.  We  must  certainly 
say  that  the  Anthologia  does  contain 
some  few  exceptions.  Besides  the 
nnmeroua  contributions  of  Wellesley 
and  Gi'enville,  there  are  one  or  two 
pieces  bv  Mr.  Boundell  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  which  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  Roee.  and 
Id/e^  by  the  latter ;  and  The  Lawrd 
by  the  former  gentleman,  are  very 
beantiful  Latin  verse,  and  very  suc- 
tamtdX  translations.  But  they  serve 
Iml  to  enforce  more  strongly  the  jua- 
liet  «(f  oar  fwiend  eansani. 


Anoth^  point  in  whieh  modeni 
Latin  verse  writers  seem  to  us 
strangely  deficient  is,  jud^ent  in 
the  selection  of  metres.  We  find 
in  the  Arundines  such  instances  at 
the  following.  Aye,  but  to  die,  &c. 
is  translated  into  elegiacs.  Surely  a 
bold  style  of  hexameter,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Tumus's  speeches  at  the  end 
of  the  jiEneid,  would  have  been  the 
proper  metre  for  this;  or  Lucan, 
even,  would  have  furnished  adeddedly 
bett^  model  for  such  a  passage 
than  Ovid.  A  little  further  on.  we 
have  an  extract  hx>m  Macaulay's 
Prophecy  of  Capys  turned  into 
lyrics ;  and  Scotfs  magnificent  lines 
in  Bokeby,  here  called  The  Tropia 
Sun,  into  hendecasyllabics.  Here 
again  the  Yirffilian  heroic  is  still 
more  imperativdy  required.  Byron's 
Witch  of  Ehdor  is  m  Elegiacs,  and 
the  speech  of  Julia  in  the  Two  Gren-f 
tlemen  of  Yerona  in  hexameters.  These 
metres  should  certainly  be  transposed. 
We  cannot  imagine  Alecto  in  an  elegy, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beautir 
ful  comparison  between  the  course  of 
human  passion  and  that  of  a  rivulet 
is  precisely  adapted  for  the  tender  and 
somewhat  lazy  flow  of  the  true  Tibul- 
lian  pentameter.  We  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  offering  a  few  lines 
of  our  own  in  the  elegiac  metre : — 

Two  Gbsitlkmrn  op  Vsbona. — A.  ii.,  te.  7. 

Konne  vidcs,  lent  qnss  labitar  onds  tatum, 

Protinas  ooclusis  spnmea  MBvit  aquis : 
Que  ramore  suo  gnitom  per  IteviA  murmair 

Snxa  ciet,  nuIU  prsepedieote  mom  ? 
BfoUiaque  iocedens  fluviaUbos  iinprimit  bcr< 
bis 

Oscnla,  proposiinm  dum  siby  solratiter: 
Sic  prata  et  valles  obiter  perlapsa  recurras 

Oceani  tumidum  gestit  inire  sinam. 
Tn  qnoqae  cede  mihi,  nee  qao  libet  ire,  re- 
cosa; 

Ipsa  morn  patiens,  flumes  nt  illud»  ere. 
Ipsa  Ti»  in  ludos  conrertam  Uedia  longn, 

Dam  mihi  supremis  pasabus  adeit  amans, 
Cajiis  componar  gremio,  ceu,  fine  laboram 

loTento,  Eljsiis  nmbra  beaU  tons. 

The  same  fault  is  not  so  conspi^' 
cuous  in  the  Anthologia.  The  Isles 
of  Greece  indeed  would  have  been 
better  in  lyrics  than  elegiacs.  Scott's 
Melrose  sounds  very  schoolboyish  in 
the  latter  metre.  Thegrasshopperfrom 
Anacreon  would,  we  think,  also  have 
fallen  more  easily  into  lyric  numbers. 
Baty  en  the  whole,  there  is  leas  to^ 
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lin.bf  herethau  in  the  pi'6lu 
sions  of  tilftnatel*.  academy 

There  h  yet  aaalher  fiiult  which 
we  have  to  notice^  ■vMra  aym|)- 
tomatic,  perhaps,  than  all  tho  rati 
of  the  decline  of  the  genuine  claasie 
spirit.  We  mean  the  tendency  to 
choose  for  transktion,  passages  the 
most  entirely  remote  from  the  genius 
of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  This  is 
just  as  truly  a  morbid  appetite  as 
any  bodily  craving  for  unnatural 
food,  or  unhealthy  delicacies.  If  we 
look  through  the  indexes  of  the  two 
works  we  have  been  principally  dis- 
cussing, we  shall  find  numerous  pieces 
which  ought  never  to  have  been 
there,  and  which,  had  the  volumes 
been  edited  by  a  Warton,  a  Gray,  or 
a  Wakefield,  never  would  have  been. 
It  may  display  great  cleverness  and 
great  command  over  the  Latin  voca- 
bulary, to  put  tlie  Mav  Queen,  ot 
Queen  Mab,  or  Scott's  description  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  or  Alouzo  the  Brave 
into  Latin  verse,  but  we  scarcely  see 
whom  they  can  please  except  the  trans- 
lator himself,  who  has  experienced 
the  difficulty,  and  is  glad  to  have 
got  thix)Ugh  it  anyhow.  A  man 
may  spend  a  great  portion  of  time 
in  teaching  a  dog  to  dance,  but  when 
it  is  done,  it  is  the  oddity  of  the  thing 
we  wonder  at,  and  not  its  beauty. 
We  know  the  animal  can  never  dance 
with  real  grace.  And  so  we  may 
try  and  make  certain  English  j)oetry 
run  in  Latin  numbers,  but  if  it  is  not 
classical  in  itself,  it  will  he  English 
still  under  a  very  thin  disguise. 
We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
translated  Tennyson's  Vision  of  Sin, 
into  Latin  el^iacs.  It  is  astonishing 
how  any  one  can  believe  that  he  is 
writing  Latin  at  all,  when  engaged  on 
such  a  performance,  or  that  he  is  doing 
what  is  in  any  way  conducive  to  the 
cause  of  scholarship.  Yet  this  is 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  We  torture 
the  unfortunate  language  of  old  Italy 
into  shapes  which  it  never  knew,  and 
utterly  alien  to  its  genius.  We  lead 
Virgil  and  Horace  into  barbarous 
captivity,  and  require  of  them^the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land. 

We  have  seen  a  translation  of 
Wordsworth's  IrUt'matiofis  of  Immor- 
taliti/,  by  the  scholars  of  Radley  Col- 
lege, which  we  glady  admit  is,  in 
parts,  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  re- 
ijiarks.  Some  of.  the  most  difficult 
passages,  are  rendered  with  a  rare. 


skill  which  bearfi  evident  marks  of 
Mr.  Sewell's  own  hand.  It  is  It 
daring  attempt ;  and  that  it  should 
have  been  only  partially  successful  is 
a  high  tribute  to  the  scholarship  and 
teste  of  the  gentleman  from  whose 
pen,  w»  are  convinced,  must  have 
proceeded  tke  nost  felicitous  toudies, 
A  few  lines  will  jufltify  our  enco- 
mium : — 


Bnt  for  those  oUstinateqnestr 

Of  sense  aud  ouUrard  things. 

Fallings  from  us,  ranishings ;  '/ 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
High  iitstincts  before  which  oar  mortal  Na- 
ture 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised : 

But  tor  those  first  afTRCtions, 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Sed  quia  corporeis  incredula  sensibut  obstana, 

Flagitat  assidue,  quid  sit,  et  unde,  pner ; 
Fallacesqnc  umbras,  captataque  somnim  re« 
rum 
Kxcidore,  et  Tacua  senttt  abesse  mann ; 
Kt  stupet,  et  trepidat,  nee  se  sibi  fid  it,  ut 
hiter 
Vana  vacillantem  fert  simulacra  pedem ; 
Motibus  hausta  quibus,  veluti  deprensus  io 
ipsu 
Fraude  reus, cordis  pars  moribunda  pavet — 
Sed  quia  sublncent  vaga  desideria  cceli, 
£t  patriae  ante  oculos  iluctuat  umbra  do- 
mds. 

We  regret  that  our  article  has  al- 
ready extended  so  much  beyond  our 
original  design  that  we  have  no  space 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  verses  of 
the  Shrewsbury  scholars,  entitled  Sa- 
hrinas  CorolUu  This  is,  however,  ctf 
the  less  consequence  as  the  description 
we  have  given  of  the  Arundines  Cami 
will  apply,  with  some  qualification,  to 
this  latter  collection  also.  All  the 
faults  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
others  are  less  conspicuous  we  think 
in  the  Sabrinae  Cprolla,  but  they 
nevertheless  exist ;  and  though  there 
are  a  few  excellent  pieces  from  the 
pens  of  Messrs.  Geoi^e  and  Benjamin 
Kennedy,  they  are  not  -sufficient  to 
constitute  a  title  to  any  distinct  classi- 
fication. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  a 
subject  on  which  we  would  fain 
linger.  If  our  observations  are  just, 
it  follows  tliat  Latin  verse  writing  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  prominence 
in  our  system  of  education  which  it 
once  deservedly  occupied.  The  poetry 
c^  scholarship  has  given  way  to  sci- 
ence.   Th^  past  and  present  gc^ierar 
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tion  of  i^kolani  iHifea^an  miu4i  in  th^ 
]H)iut'  of  view  from  whicli  they  re- 
gard the  worktt  of  antic^uity,  as  a 
]>oct  and  a  geolo^^it  may  in  the  din- 
position  \^'ith  whicli  they  look  forth 
upon  the  face  of  nature.  To  tlie  oue 
its  ettloreiacence  \»  everything;  the 
odour  of  a  flower  in  spring — the  vivid 
greennesa  and  luxuriance  of  a  mea- 
dow in  Rummer — the  hues  of  the 
eopee  in  autumn — each  perhaiM  awa- 
ken some  Mweet  and  beautinil  asHO- 
ciation,  or  stir  hip  in  his  mind  some 
exquisite  poetic  train  of  thought. 
Yet,  he  knows  nothing  necessarily  of 
botany,  agricultura  t»r  wooiicraft. 
He  has  only  a  keen  sympathetic  ap- 
ni'eciation  of  the  beauty  aroumi  him. 
Its  very  spirit  enters  into  hi  in,  and 
when  the  time  of  utterance  arrives, 
his  whole  song  is  redolent  of  it.  But 
tlie  other  lo<ikrt  deeper  than  this.  A 
particular  vegetation  on  the  surface 
will  suggest  i6  him  a  particular 
**  formation**  underneath.  Hills  and 
valleys  and  rivers  carry  his  mind  far 
away  into  antediluvian  ages,  or  deep 
down  int^  the  bowels  of  tlie  myste- 
rioua  earth.  His  thoughts  ai^e  of 
strata,  varied  {perhaps  by  occasional 
reflections  on  the  Mammoth  and 
licviathan.  And  so  too  the  men  of 
eighty  years  ago  hail,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  but  an  im))erfect  acquaintance 


with  the  ''Indo-G^nnaiucGroilp,'*Aiid- 
would  have  made  but  a  poor  figure  by 
the  side  of  such  scholan  m  Mlmer  and 
lAonaldsonaudBuiisen.  But  they  knew 
Homer  and  £urii>ide8,  Horace  and 
Virgil  to  the  Ijackbone  ;  had  a  tho^ 
rough  comprehension  of  their  beau- 
ties ;  w*ere  thoroughly  imbued  with, 
and  if  we  may  so  speak,  drenched 
with  the  juice  of  the  classics.  They 
thus  wrote  the  language  with  a 
geniality  and  a  fluency  wnolly  unat^ 
tainable  by  us,  who  are  too  much 
occupied  in  probing  among  its  roots 
t<»  ditttil  the  honey  from  its  flowers. 
Which  pursuit  may  be  the  most  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve it  is  not  the  business  of  this 
esHay  to  determine.  All  we  wish  to 
see  18  a  due  recognition  of  the  purely 
literary  value  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, as  op]K»sed  to  the  exclusive 
appreciation  of  their  philological 
value.  Philology  may  promote  the 
interests  of  science,  but  the  lighter 
scholarship  of  our  forefathers  culti- 
vated and  nourished  innumerable  in- 
tellects of  a  less  severe  and  special 
chaituster,  which  are  now  left  to  run 
riot  in  all  the  extravagancies  of  our 
contemporary  literature — in  which 
too  often  convulsions  pass  for  healthy 
energy,  egotism  for  earnestness,  and 
darkness  for  depth* 
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A  WRITRR,  whose  name  it  is  suflicient 
to  mention  in  order  to  dis{)ense  with 
preliminary  considerations  as  to  her 
title  for  having  undertaken  such  a 
task,  George  Sand,  in  fact,  has  just 
made  an  attempt  to  ''arrange**  Sliake- 
flpeai*e*s  As  Vmi  Like  It  for  the 
Tktalre  FrancaU,  George  Sand  has 
herself  produce<l  many  original  plays, 
and  it  is  not  by  way  of  ais))araging 
this  remarkable  genius  wc  venture  to 
repeat  the  judgment  passed  by  her 
own  countrymen  upon  her  dramatic 
performances,  that  they  have,  with 
nardly  an  exception,  proved  failures. 
Undeterred  by  wiuit  of  success,  she 
has,  nevertheless,  persisted,  upon  the 
sitBtaininff  convictum  that  it  is  the 
public  who  is  in  fault.  With  the 
view  of  proving  how  much  popular 
taste  has  been  pei-verted  by  false 
itystem    which  it  is  her  mission  to 


reform,  the  lady  of  the  bloomer  >k»?t 
de  pLniKve^  has  set  a  trap  for  her 
critics,  by  offering  for  their  appreci- 
ation one  of  tlie  sweetest  productions 
of  the  greatest  of  names ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  if  you  do  not  relish  this, 
no  wonder  vou  should  not  like  me.** 
Now,  the  idea  of  Sand  and  Shake- 
speare having  to  sinV  or  swim  toge- 
tfier,  was  no  doubt  consoling  to 
wounded  pride ;  and  had  CJeorge 
Sand  simply  and  seriously,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  devout  reverence,  applied 
herself  to  translate,  instead  of  to  ar- 
range that  work  of  unsurpassable 
beautv,  we  firmly  believe  that  she 
would  not  have  had  to  add  one  more, 
and  that  the  most  striking,  to  her 
long  nomenclature  of  abortive  expe-. 
riment**.  Why  she  turned  to  Shake- 
speare in  her  distress,  and  why,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  shelter  her  own  name 
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iindtT  th^  Awfnl  tnftieflty  of  the  tni^htv 
Hani,  she  yet  dnrwl  to  trim,  mm  af- 
ttT,  nii<l  (Ircsrt  him  ii]»  in  n  fHiitMHti- 
ral  ir;iil>  of  i«linMU  and  i»ati*lit*K.  liki* 
n  iiiiliiitiT  who  iiivi'iits  u  new  fiuthion 
'Hit  nf  itid  (>fistunu*H  ])uir(*«l  dtiwn  to 
iiincli'rii  r'oiivrniiMnv!<,  -  why  hho 
shoiiM,  likf  :i  tender  <»f  adidtcniU*cl 
wim*.  i.'ik>-  Hi)  niut'li,  and  no  niort',  of 
tin*  purr  hpirit  as  r^lioiild  ^ivt-  drci'|H 
tivi'  ihtvuiir  to  h*T  foreij^n  dni;^  - 
why  she  Handtf  1  Shake^fiearu  t4»  give 
him  d IK'  Mt'i^ht,  is  what  w(>  nix*  not 
h'fl  to  <•( inject iiif  ;  for  we  iiniHt  «h» 
thf  *'  animger"  the  justice  to  wty 
tliat  hIk?  has  arknowleilfrtil  her  own 
niiN;nvin<rs,  while  Hhe  has  attempted 
to  nhifl  (he  hhime  of  her  daring  freo- 
<!' 1111:4  n|H»n  her  aiidienco,  who  wuuhl 
n«n  havr  hidies  in  the  forest  of  An  leu 
in  any  other  attire  than  erinolineand 
fliiiint-t"«. 

Ilia  l.'ttfr  to  MonHieur  Hegnier,  ai 
till*  Tlif-atre  Fran^ais,  intendeil  to 
K»Tvt»  as  a  iirefaeu  t<»  h<»r  **  Com  me  il 
rt.ii^  jifmrdf'"*  (iivirge  Sand  lays 
litT  fin>:;er  on  wliat  slie  cfiDMiders,  not 
without  truth,  the  danger  which  tie- 
s«-ts  finimatic  art  hy  the  growing 
hiih>titution  of  meiv  inciilentH  for 
poftry,  wit,  and  nentinient.  I*e<t|ile 
gi»  mori»  now-a-<iay»  to  see  mther 
than  to  n;4ten  -  to  l>e  surpriMed  rather 
ihnn  Mdnluecl  startled  rather  than 
giuily  )»li'asrd,or  agn*e;ihly  exhilinit- 
«'il.  '•  It  in  i.'i-rtain,"  j%ivh  our  author, 
*'  ihatth"  -lij^diti'st  nni'lrriff*'  i.««,  :iMfar 
as  |i!ii:  i«i  '-■•m'fnifd,  nloreMkitfullyar- 
r:lnl:•-d  than  tlie  niMHt  adni i ml ile  dra- 
ma iif  til"  m;i>t»T-<  «if  mM.  Ihit,"  shi» 
mliN.  "  the  a  hi*'  play -w  rights  of  the 
prt-s<  lit  day  nin  the  ri:«k  of  falling 
into  i'\i-:>^.^,  ami  to  hahituate  the 
piihli*'  t<i  an  ad n lit  m:u-hinerv  of 
ri'iiwd'-d  fittiatiiiiir*,  witliout  allowing 
hivaihing  time  for  n*fle<>t ion --with- 
out niimittiiig  thoM*  HjieritieeH  of  itM 
im|^-lti•  iii^f.  uhi«'h  i(  \^onld  Ih*  H>nie- 
Tinifi  di'^inil^lf  to  exai't,  ftir  Kike  of 
tiTmiiivT  a  jn<].:m«-nt  of   thi*  eharae- 

t>T>au>i  iif  li mimr  eniliuitl  ihithan 

niidfiNtandim:  ^'f  thi'ir  aetion  in  the 
jiifi'i',  s*>  ;u««.  ill  a  Wiinl,  ti»  Mei/.e  the 
true  hMMiiim;  <tf  the  |M*rfi>rmaiiee. 
lU'fiirf  till-  |Mih]ie.  sated,  inattentive, 
auil  a*'iii.i]ly  K|iiiiie«l  hy  the  KU|ii*r- 
lluitv  itf  iiii-iilfiit.'4  with  whieh  it  is 
overwlieliuevl,    the    coiideinvniviitn  uf 


dramatic  writem  threat^^ns  to  Heg«* 
nerute  into  culfuible  servility."  Now, 
wliat  George  Sand  has  umlertaken  to 
do  iH  u*  rorrect  not  only  thuHe  modern 
play-wrights  who  have    sfM tiled    the 
puhlic  for  her  own  pnxluctiunH,  which 
their  vicdent  incidents  have  mmlc  to 
look  monotonous,  hut  to  correct  8hake* 
H])eare  as  well,  who,  "  yiehling  to  tha 
fiery   imitulses,  or  the   delicious  ca- 
])rieeri  of  his  inspirations,  trampled 
under  foot,  along  with  the  rules  of 
coni[>osition,  certain  legitimate  needs 
of  the  mind,  sutrh  as  <irdcr,  Bobrietv, 
harmony,  and  logic  !**     In  order  to 
show  how  (ieorge  ^Mind   has  iufuiie«l 
into  As  Yov  Like  It  the  order,  ao- 
bri«'ty,  harmony,  and  logic  of  Comm^ 
il  coiis  plairtty  we  sliall  proceed  to 
detail  the  story-  mi n<l,  gocsl  roailer, 
not  that  delicious  story  which  thoa 
hast    already   treasured    up    in   thy 
heart,  Ati  a  native  song  of  thy  child- 
hofwl,    interwo\'en   through    all   thy 
deflr«.*st  aHs<»ciatifms,  ami  to  whieh, 
when  thou  art  rendered    impatient 
and  irritable  by  modem  dogmatiam, 
|jAradox,    distortc*d     stvle,      barba- 
rr)us  taste,  and   immocferate  preten- 
Ni4»n,  thou  tumest  f<»r  attunemeut  of 
thy  disarranged  feelings — oh  no,  not 
that  story,  but  one  as  offensively  dif* 
fering    in    its  8ol)er  perversion,    as 
cfiuld  the  most  whimsieally  absurd 
]ianNly  got  up  for  the  di%'ersion  of  a 
minor  tlientre.     We  sat  down  with 
|M'iieil    in   hand.    nn*|Nire«l   to  mark 
what   we   ez{Kvte«i  to  find  -  luunely, 
occasional    deviation   from    the    ori- 
ginal,   with    curtailments  and  even 
transmutations  s|iHriugly  attempted ; 
but  we  haii  ni>t  ailvauced  many  pages 
l»effire  we  ]N*reeive«l  the  utter    use- 
le.>sness  of  attempting  any  cumpari- 
son  of  anv  kiml  whatever.     It  is  not 

w 

an  arrangement,  nor  even  is  it  thai 
]>leaMiut  joke  whirh  the  author  her- 
self lets  fly  for  sake  (»f  de|>riving 
her  n*ndv'witte<l  countrviuan  of  a  too 
obvioUM  play  on  a  wonl  at  her  ex- 
iMfUfie.  It  isnot  a  </ervfA<7ei7i«'N/.  What 
It  is  we  shall  not  say  until  we  Imve 
»ut  the  reader  in  a  {MMition  to  judgs 
or  himself.  Here  is  the  story,  or, 
in  more  technical  language,  the  idol, 
tlaeipies,  the  melancholy  Jacques, 
arrives  with  a  letter  from  the  hsLDishsd 
Duke  for  his  daughter  Ruselind,  §X 
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the  very  moment  Orlando  is  in  angry 
contestation  with  his  brother  Oliver. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  leaves,  and  Or- 
lando sits  down  to  weep,  Jacques  ad- 
vances and  questions  old  Adam  as  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  preparations 
which  attract  his  attention,  and  is 
told  that  the  Duke  with  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  is  about  to 
Xv^itness  games  of  wrestling  between 
the  famous  Charles  and  whoever  shall 
dare  to  measure  strength  against  so 
formidable  an  antagonist ;  whereupon 
Jacques,  affecting  to  mistake  the  two 
brothers  for  a  pair  of  boxers,  and  hav- 
ing his  error  corrected  by  the  annoy- 
ed Orlando — whom  we  had  better  cfdl 
Boland,  accordlnff  to  the  French  ver- 
sion— replies  to  the  latter's  assurance 
of  their  being  gentlemen  and  bro- 
thers, in  this  wise  :  '*  You,  nobles  ! 
you,  brothers !  Tell  that  to  others,  my 
friend.  You  are  nobles  as  are  the 
bulls  browsing  in  the  field,  and  bro- 
thers aa  are  the  wolves  who  bite  at 
one  another,  without  regard  to  rela« 
tionship."  As  these  civiuties  are  not 
taken  in  good  part,  this  sententious 
speaker  utters  a  good  deal  of  sound 
mondity,  which  is  hap^ly  shortened 
^  the  appearance  oi  Kosalind  and 
delia,  followed  by  Pierre  Touchard 
(Touchstone),  through  whose  conver* 
sation  is  learned  the  affection  of  the 
two  ladies  for  one  another.  Jacques 
advancing  delivers  the  letter  to  Rosa- 
lind, and  having  satisfied  her  anxious 
enquiries,  piques  and  amuses  the  la- 
dies with  maxims  a  la  Rochefoucauld j 
and  they  in  turn  call  to  mind  that 
the  gentleman  was  once  known  at 
court  for  his  brilliant  manners  and 
Inxurious  habits.  Jacques  promises 
to  wait  for  Rosalind's  letter  of  reply 
to  that  of  her  father  ^  while  she  is  writ* 
i^ff,  Celia  is  6Jlinff  m  love  with  one 
wEose  ''  eye  is  stiU  bright  and  beau' 
tifuly  but  whose  mouth  is  the  tomb  t>f 
a  buried  smile.**  Jac<j[ues  overhears 
the  recommendation  given  by  Oliver 
to  Charles  not  to  spare  his  brother, 
makes  some  useless  efforts  to  pre« 
vent  that  combat  which  is  to  end  in 
the  triumph  of  Roland  and  in  his 
recovering  a  gold  chain  from  the 
hands  of  Ro5uilind,  before,  accompa- 
nied by  Adam,  he  (jjuits  a  place  where 
his  life  is  no  longer  m  safety.  Jacques, 
although  he  has  receive<l  Hoita- 
lind*s  letter,  is  still  hanging  about 
tbe  footsteps  of  the  kujiies,  with  one  of 
wbah-hfr  IS  already  smitten-,- when* 
Tondbard  rushes  in  to  tell  how  the 
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Duke  had  recognized  Jacques,  who 
had  better  begone,  and  how  he  had 
seen  Rosalind  give  him  the  letter,  and 
how  he  had  issued  a  decree  of  banish- 
ment against  her ;  on  which  the  ladies 
resolve  to  fly,  under  Jacques'  protec- 
tion and  accompanied  by  Touchard, 
to  the  forest  of  Arden. 

The  second  act  discovers  the  exiled 
Duke  and  his  friends,  who  are  pre* 
paring  for  a  collation  in  a  spot  where 
Jacques,  whex^  he  returns  with  the 
letter,  will  know  where  to  find  ths 
anxious  father.  The  Duke's  suspenso 
is  soon  relieved  by  Jacques,  who  prc^ 
sents  a  ^oung  gentleman  whose  teel« 
ings  will  not  permit  of  bis  lonsp 
guarding  his  incognito,  and  with  a 
cry  of  Ah/  mon  peref  e*est  moi^ 
Rosalind  is  in  her  fatner's  arms,  whom 
she  assures  that  she  had  put  on  male 
attire  from  fear  of  the  effect  of  top 
sudden  a  surprise,  and  so  she  wished  to 
break  her  arrival  by  little  and  little. 
As  the  appearance  of  Rosalind  ii^ 
nude  attire  delights  the  Duke,  by  re* 
minding  him  of  a  son  he  had  lost, 
nothing  remains  but  to  begin  the 
feast,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Roland  with  poor  old  Adam 
hungry  and  exhaust^.  A  mutual 
recognition  takes  place  between  Ro« 
land  and  Rosalina,  who  soon  drop 
together  out  of  view,  in  order  to  allow 
the  true  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
piece,  the  lovers  Jac(][ues  and  Celia. 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience. Here  Madame  Sand  takes 
leave  of  Shakespeare  altogether.  The 
scene  is  her  own,  and  so  characterise 
tically  her  own,  as  to  make  us  fancy 
we  are  reading  a  chapter  of  one  of 
her  own  novels — her  "  Jacques"  for 
instance,  inwhichayou^g  man  fallen' 
into  premature  old  age  n*om  wither^ 
ing  experience  of  the  world,  is  gen- 
tly softened  and  allured  back  to  feelt 
ings  more  in  accordance  with  his  timo 
of  Ufe,  by  the  subtle  artifices  of  love. 
We  are  not  done  yet  with  the  famoib; 
wrestler  Charles,  who,  arrived  n^dtha' 
warrant  from  her  father,  comes  at' 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  seize" 
her  and  pat  her  into  a  convent*. 
Jacques  draws  his  sword  against  diar- 
ies, when  Roland  rushes  between 
them,  and  the  wrestler,  recognising 
the  man  who  alone  of  all  the  world 
had  the  honour  to  conquer  him,  ad* 
dresses  to  him  a  heroic  si)ecch  and 
takes  his  leave,  and  Jacques  under-- 
ttdses  toedcbrt  66lia'home.  •  ** 

Touchard  and  Audrey  enliven  th* 
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opening  of  the  third  act,  which  is 
Boon  darkened  by  the  entry  of  Jacques, 
who  by  this  time  has  b6<x>m6  jealous 
of  lloland.  The  two  gentlemen  are 
entangled  in  the  usual  mesh  of  dra- 
matic equivoque,  to  the  particular  an- 
noyance of  Jacques,  whose  ill  humour 
is  not  improved  by  the  entry  of  Celia 
in  a  merry  mood  at  finding  Sir  Ro- 
land with  the  "  governor  of  her  cas- 
tle,'* and  she  utters  many  pleasant 
jests  about  the  luxuries  of  her  ducal 
palace,  as  she  calls  her  hermitage 
amongst  the  rocks  and  woods.  Jaca  ues, 
who  is  in  no  jesting  humour,  allows 
his  jealousy  to  get  the  better  of  his 
breeding,  and  he  draws  his  sword  on 
Roland  ;  but,  yielding  to  the  remon- 
sti'ances  of  Celia,  lays  it  at  her  feet ; 
and  Rosalind,  entering  on  the  instant, 
Roland  receives  in  like  manner  her 
lover's  swoixl.  We  are  now  of  course 
hurried  to  the  close.  Touchard  ar- 
rives with  news  of  the  abdication  of 
the  usurping  Duke,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  RosSind's  father  to  his  rights. 
Tlie  curtain  does  not  yet  drop.  Oli- 
ver, insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, enters  at  the  head  of  his  myr- 
midons, dra?^ng  old  Adam,  whose 
arms  they  have  bound.  The  Duke 
orders  the  prisoner  to  be  released,  but 
Oliver  charges  him  with  robbery,  and 
his  brother  Roland  with  having  at- 
tempted his  life.  Jacques,  however, 
who  had  witnessed  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  brothers,  offers  his  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Roland  ;  and  the 
Duke,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  restored 
power,  orders  Oliver  to  be  thrown 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  but  at  the 
entreaties  of  Roland  spares  his  life  ; 
and  the  curtain  drops  as  Jacques  is 
on  hirt  knees  to  Celia,  uttering  the 
most  fervid  declaration  of  love. 

In  making  the  forest  of  Arden  a 
scene  of  violent  incidents,  Geoi^e 
Sand  has  completely  missed  the  spi- 
rit which  pervades  the  play  of  "  As 
you  like  it.*'  That  forest,  in  which 
the  banished  Duke  discovers  the  uses 
of  adversity ;  where  moralises  the 
melancholy  Jacques  ;  which  resounds 
with  the  love  songs  of  Orlando,  and 
in  which  Rosalind  and  Celia  pour 
forth  their  exuberant  notes  of  mirth 
and  affection ;  where  Touchstone  plays 
the  merry  magpie,  and  shepnera- 
esses  and  swains  warbla  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  fabled  ages  of  purity,  that 
Arden  was  sacred  ground.  No  wi(  k- 
6d  passions  could  enter  there.    Anger 


and  vengeance  fell  away  from  who- 
ever entered  the  sweet  and  solemn 
sanctuary  of  that  wood.  No  one  but 
a  poet  most  sensitively  alive  to  the 
influences  of  the  woods  and  fields 
could  have  so  conceived  of  the  hu- 
manising and  all  harmonising  spirit  of 
nature,  as  enjoyed  in  solitude.  Shake- 
speare did  not,  in  cold  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  people  the  scene  with  Dryads 
and  Hamadryads — he  drew  a  channed 
circle,  within  which  all  was  gentle 
contentment,  tender  melancholy,  soft 
love,  and  innocent  gaiety.  To  Georoe 
Sand  the  idea  that  Oliver  should  be 
wedded  to  Celia  is  shocking  and  in- 
tolerable. But  Oliver  in  Arden  is  no 
longer  the  barbarous  brother.  The 
spirit  of  the  place  falls  on  him,  and 
he  is  full  of  contrition.  He  is  tlm>wn 
not  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  into 
his  brother's  forgiving  arms.  Peni- 
tence is  made  to  absolve  crime,  and 
the  purification  is  completed  by  the 
giving  the  hand  of  Oliver  to  the  sis- 
ter by  adoption  of  Orlando's  bride» 
Take  again  the  example  of  the  usurp- 
ing Duke,  who  : — 

Heurin;;  how  that  every  day 

Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 

Addrerscd  a  mighty  power  which  were  on 

foot 
In  his  own  condoct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  pat  him  to  the  sword^ 
And  to  the  skirts  of  the  wild  wood  he  came. 
Whore,  meeting  with  an  old  religions  man^ 
After  some  question   with  him,    was  con- 
verted— 
Both    from  his   enterpriza    and  from  the 
world. 

Here,  where  George  Sand  sees  a 
hurried  and  inartificial  termination 
of  a  drama  without  any  plan,  the  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare  aiscovers  the 
complete  elucidation  of  a  beautiful 
idea.  The  voice  of  a  holy  man  ut- 
tered from  the  wild  wood  was  enough 
to  work  a  more  remarkable  conver- 
sion than  that  of  the  other  brother^ 
saved  from  the  lion  by  the  exalted 
generosity  of  the  injured  Orlando. 

By  what  misconception  could  Char- 
les the  wrestler  be  introduced  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  armed  police,  to 
seize  the  Duke's  daughter,  "  and  bring 
herdeadoralive,**  while  the  melancholy 
Jacques  is  made  to  draw  his  sword 
again  and  again,  as  anger  or  jealousy 
ha{>pen  to  predominate,  is  a  question 
which  directed  to  a  fine  genius,  we 
must  titter  with  sorrow  and  nmaae* 
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ment.  A  mistake,  however  lamenta- 
ble, does  not  fall  within  the  category 
of  wilful  profanation.  If  George 
Sand  failed  to  pei'ceive  that  Shake- 
speare meant  to  invest  the  scene  of  his 
drama  with  a  spirit  and  purpose  above 
a  mere  arbitrary  selection  of  place,  so 
indifferently  chosen  that  any  other 
place  might  have  done  as  well,  the 
worst  we  might  say  is,  that  her  un- 
derstanding nas  been  at  fault ;  but 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  her  treat- 
ment of  characters  about  whom  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  we  have  serious 
charges  indeed  to  prefer,  and  which 
we  may  do  the  more  readily  and 
boldly,  as  she  has,  in  the  published 
preface  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, proved  that  she  has  not  sinned 
in  ignorance,  but  that  she  has  wil- 
fully and  deliberately  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  ark. 

It  is  (writes  George  Ssnd)  upon  the  most 
pleasing  of  Shakespeare's  romantic  dramas 
that  I  have  dared  to  lay  my  hand.  There 
appeared  in  it  few  expressions  of  a  nature  to 
require  being  suppressed,  nor  were  the  situa- 
tions overstrained;  but  the  irregularity  of 
the  design,  or  rather  say,  the  almost  total 
absence  of  plan,  fully  authorised  some  sort  of 
arrangement.  After  a  first  act  full  of  move- 
ment, after  the  exposition  of  an  artlessly  in- 
teresting subject,  in  which  characters  marked 
by  life,  grace,  wiekedr.ess,  or  depth,  are 
traced  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  story 
takes  the  form  of  an  idyl,  becomes  altogether 
fantastic,  and  dissolves  into  gentle  reveries, 
whimsical  melodies,  into  almost  faiiry-like 
adventures ;  in  conversations,  sometimes  sen- 
timental, sometimes  burlesque  or  jesting- 
then  into  lovc-teasings,  or  lyrical  contests, 
until  the  time  comes  fur  Rosalind  to  embnice 
her  father,  and  for  Rolnnd  to  recognise  Rosa, 
lind  under  her  disguise,  and  for  Oliver  to  fall 
iisleep  under  a  palm  tree  in  this  fantastical 
forest,  in  which  a  lion— yes,  a  real  lion  stray- 
ing in  the  Arden — is  going  to  devour  bim, 
QOtil  at  length  it  pleases  the  god  Hymen  in 
person  to  appear  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
to  marry  them  all,  and  some  of  them  for  the 
l^orse:  the  gentle  Audrey  with  the  smutty 
(ffrivoit)  Touchstone,  and  the  faithfully  de- 
voted Celia  with  the  detestable  Oliver. 

It  has  seemed  good  to  Shakespeare  to  pro- 
ceed after  this  fashion,  and  I  fireely  confess 
that  for  serious  minds,  as  well  as  for  thorough 
enthusiaMs,  who  are  perhaps  the  only  just 
judg**8  of  80  :ni;;hty  a  genius,  the  armiige- 
Ifient  I  have  tiikeu  the  libtity  to  make  is 
nothing  l.ut  a  uselrsM  o'tranffem  iU.  1  do  not 
allow  uiyM*lf  any  illusion  a^  to  the  little  va- 
lue of  any  plaMering  up  uf  thi^  kiiul,  and  I 
■boulU  have  been  niucli  beiti-r  pleased  not  to 
Bm  Wcn'dbUged  to  have  neod  of  it.     But 


not  being  able  to  render  by  a  literal  transla- 
tion, fur  none  such  in  our  modern  tongue 
gives  tlie  true  color  of  the  master,  the  beau- 
ties of  this  entrancing  and  trailing  virion,  I 
have,  I  trust,  succeeded  at  least  in  rendering 
the  little  poem  which  traverses  it  accci^sible 
to  the  reason — that  French  reason  of  which 
we  are  so  vain,  and  which  deprives  us  of  so 
many  original  things  not  less  precious.  How- 
ever that  may  l>e,  I  have  been  able  to  save 
the  finest  parts  of  the  work  from  complete 
oblivion,  and  flittingly  to  seize  the  masterly 
figure  of  Jacqnes,  eo  soberly  sketched  ;  this 
Alceste  of  the  renaiuance^  who  after  mur- 
muring  some  duleful  words  in  the  ear  of 
Shakspeare,  appeared  once  more  to  reveal 
all  his  sufferings  to  the  ear  of  Moliere.  I 
had  tenderly  loved  this  Jacques,  lefs  real 
and  more  poetical  thnn  our  own  misanthrope. 
I  have  taken  the  great  librrty  of  bringing 
him  bsck  to  love,  fancying  to  myself  that  I 
saw  in  him  the  same  person  who  left  CeUmene, 
to  live  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  there  to 
find  a  Celia  worthy  of  curing  his  wound. 
This  is  my  romance  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Shakspeare,  and  which  is  not  more  improba- 
ble than  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  traitor 
Oliver.  Let  those  censure  it  who  may.  I 
allow  them  free  scope.  If  in  other  respects 
I  have  been  able  to  give  an  idea  of  this  sweet 
pastoral,  mixed  up  of  philosophy,  gaiety, 
poetry,  heroi&m  and  love,  I  shall  have  attained 
my  object,  which  was  to  prove  that  which  I 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
viz. :— that  to  aim  exclusively  at  surprising 
and  fascinating  the  public  by  great  cleverness 
of  plot,  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
theatre;  and  that  independently  of  all  these 
roe:m8  acquired  by  modem  art,  authors  may 
charm  the  heart  and  the  imagination  by  sim- 
ple and  tranquil  beauty,  if  the  words  heart 
and  imugination  be  not  a  dead  letter  in  theso 
our  times. 

According  to  this  curious  passage, 
George  Sand,  in  order  to  fit  Shake- 
speare for  the  strictly  logical  character 
of  the  French  mind,  undertook  to 
compound  his  genius  with  that  of 
Moliere  and  her  own.  The  pi-ocess 
was  easy  and  obvious.  The  melan- 
choly Jacques  of  Shakespeare  is 
found  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Moliere's 
Alceste,  neither  of  whom  would  seem 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  hero,  who, 
in  Shakespeare's  hands,  is  but  a 
sober  sketch — one  who  merely  utters 
some  sad  words  before  revealing  his 
depth  of  suffering  to  Moliere.  But 
where  does  Greorge  b'aud  find  that 
Jacques  is  a  sufferer  ?  He  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  of  enjoym*  nt  after 
lis  own  fashion.  He  lovts  <h3  plea- 
sures of  memory.  He  has  puesed 
through  the  worlds  and  Qa.t  of   iis 
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ways  he  has  winnowed  all  that  he 
found  worth  preserving  for  the  nutri- 
Uient  of  his  reflective  mind.  His 
sympathies  arc  more  with  nature 
tnan  with  man,  but  they  are  not 
shut  against  his  fellow-kind.  He  is 
delighted  with  the  eccentricities  of 
Touchstone.  He  laughed,  we  dare 
be  sworn,  until  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  The  immortal  Seven  Ages 
of  M!an  is  not  the  speech  of  a  misan- 
thrope, but  of  a  profound  sympa- 
thiser with  humanity.  The  last 
words  uttered  by  him  in  the  play 
clear  up  his  character  completely. 
Bearing  of  the  conversion  of  the 
usurping  Duke,  he  says — 

To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  conrertites 
There   is    mach    matter    to  be  beard  and 
learned. 

And  to  the  penitent  Duke  he  goes 
after  an  anectionate  leave-taking, 
we  might  say  an  unctuous  benedic- 
tion, pronounced  on  the  good  Duke, 
on  Orlando,  on  Oliver,  on  Silvius, 
and  with  a  pleasant  salute  to  Touch- 
stone. This  is  not  misanthropy  as- 
suredly. Jacques,  who  flies  to  the 
once  odious  but  now  sorrow-stricken 
Duke,  in  order  that  he  may  gather 
his  stock  of  severely  acquired  expe- 
rience, through  sympathetic  enauiry 
and  interchange  of  soul,  and  add  it 
to  his  own,  is  no  mouthing  declaimer 
of  melodrama,  but  a  profound  being 
worthy  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
sublimest  moments  of  his  inspi- 
ration. Moliere*s  hero — n^en  deplaUe 
d  George  Sand — is  not  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Jacques,  nor  is  he  even  a 
poor  relation.  Alccste  is  an  honest 
man,  who,  shocked  at  the  fashionable 
hypocrisy  of  the  time,  resolves  on 
speaking*  the  simple  truth  to  persons 
of  high  degree,  not  excepting  Celi- 
mcne,  the  woman  of  his  love.  Fail- 
ing to  convince  her  of  the  enormity 
of  the  vice  of  scandal,  and  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  holding  one  sort  of  lan- 
guage to  people's  faces,  and  indul^- 
nig  iu  the  op})osite  behind  their 
backs,  he  resolves  on  abandoning  her 
and  society  together,  and  becoming 
a  hermit  of  tiie  woods.  Alceste, 
through  whose  mouth  the  great  Mo- 
liere  reproves  the  vices  of  fashionable 
society,  is  his  o^^-n  original  concep- 
tion. Well !  George  Sand  pursuing 
Alceste  into  the  woods,  transforms 
him  into  the  melancholy  Jacques, 
hd  tvins   hinTback  to  society  ly 


Shakespeare's'  (Delia  ;  and  thi£|  sh^ 
says  is  man  roman  a  moi,  which 
after  all  she  holds  to  be  *'  not  more 
improbable  than  the  sudden  conyer^ 
sion  of  the  traitor  Oliver." 

The  liberties  taken  with  the  cha« 
racter  of  Jacques  may  be  pronounced 
innocent  when  contrasted  with  the 
crime  (in  the  Pickwickian  sense)  of 
utterly  suppressing  Rosalind.  Tea, 
we  repeat,  the  suppression  of  a  cha- 
racter which  all  our  great  leading 
actresses  have  aspired  to  represent 
worthily.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
name  a  heroine  who  along  with  Ju* 
liet  completed  the  ideal  of  woman,  it 
would  be  Rosalind — not  that  there  is 
any  marked  resemblance  between  the 
impassioned  Italian  girl,  and  the  rich 
mirth,  playful  fancy,  lively  wit,  and 
tender  and  romantic  nature  of  the 
copiously  endowed  daughter  of  the 
baiiished  Duke,  who,  transformed 
into  an  angelic  youth,  becomes  the 
gay  and  ammating  spirit,  as  Jacques 
}a  the  sad,  the  Duke  the  wise,  an4 
Silvius  the  elegiac  one  of  the  Forest 
of  Arden.  George  Sand  profeesea 
to  love  artistes.  Sne  would  nave  her 
readers  suppose  she  lived  and  fdt 
most  at  home  in  the  peculiar  world 
of  the  theatre.  Yet,  how  could  she, 
a  woman,  have  so  failed  to  discover 
the  boundless  resources  which  even 
in  a  theatrical  sense  are  supplied  by 
the  versatile  Rosalind  ?  xiad  she 
transferred  the  characteristics  of  Ro- 
salind to  her  own  heroine  Celia,  the 
public  would  at  least  have  gained 
something,  for  some  rays  of  light 
would  have  broken  through  the 
cloudy  anomalies  of  her  transposi- 
tion. She  has  not  even  done  that. 
She  has  made  a  new  Celia,  wldle  of 
Rosalind  she  has  preserved  the  name, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a 
poetic  license  indeed— nay,  it  is  a 
prosy  fraud. 

Baving  missed  the  moral  of  the 
purifying  forest  of  Arden,  the 
arranginff  hand  which   would  have 

Eitch^  Oliver  from  a  rock  could  not, 
owever,  separate  Rosalind  from  Or- 
lando ;  and  Oliver's  loved-one  Celia 
being  placed  in  disponibilitS,  is 
brought  into  the  foreground  and 
made  the  heroine,  and  these  lines 
blighted  which  said — 

We  still  l|ST«  slept  togttber, 
fipie  at   an  instaot,    kara'd,   |4ay*dt  est 
toj^tber;  • 
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And  whc]^oe*er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

In  the  wood  od  in  their  home  th^y 
are  stiil  inseparable — Rosalind  in  her 
boy*8  clothes  and  Celia  as  a  shep- 
herdess. We  first  find  them,  faint 
and  weary  (we  are  speaking  now  of 
Shakespeare),  but  with  what  art  ia 
hot  the  true  key  dtruck  by  the 
love-lorn  laments  of  the  shepherd 
Silvius : — 

Alas  1   poor  shephlfd  !   sesrchfaig  of  tb^ 

wound, 
I  bart  \tf  liard  adteritttrt  fimnd  nine  own. 

Bosalind's  wound  is  soothed  at 
tach  step,  for  she  sees  her  name 
barred  on  every  tree,  and  her  eyes 
are  met  by  lore  rerses  in  her  honor, 
ttntil  her  happiness  is  raised  to  over- 
flowing: and  when  she  meets  Or- 
lando, now  pleasantly  her  delight 
flows  off,  under  favor  of  herdisffuise, 
in  showers  of  bewildering  hyperboles, 
and  tropes  and  figar««*>(%r  wUdi 
boor  Orlando,  confused  as  from  the 
beating  of  wings,  can  only  utter — 
''  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make 
thee  believe  I  love." 

We  are  not  ^ng  through  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  m  which  Rosalind  ap- 
pears, for  we  take  for  granted  they 
i^amiliar  to  onr  RtSlers*  mind/. 
Bat  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
one  which  strikes  us  as  singularly 
true  to  nature.  The  shepherd  Sil- 
vius is  beseeching  Phcebe,  who  re- 
lentlessly refuses  to  listen  to  his  suit ; 
whereupon  Rosalind,  b^  this  time 
thoroughly  in  love,  and  m  that  noble 
sense  which  makes  a  woman  estimate 
ibe  true  greatness  of  a  fine  passion 
with  which  it  would  be  profanity  to 
trifle,  thus  relieves  her  own  feehngs, 
and  speaks  her  own  sentiments  at 
the  cost  of  the  confounded  little 
rustic— 

And  why,  I  pray  you?    Who  might  bf 

your  mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  ones 
Orcr  tlM  wretched  ? 

We  will  allow  our  readers  to  finish 
this  splendid  speech  for  themselves, 
id  which  by  this  time  it  may  be 
hardly  neoessary  to  say  there  is  not 
a  word  in  dnnme  U  vous  plaira. 

^n^re  is  vet  another  character  in 
Hm  play  which  the  French  author 
hm  M  ksi  deiaeedi  m^  Um^  is 


Touchstone,  who  i^  changed  into  a 
mere  glutton  and  vulgar  clown,  such 
as  the  writer  no  doubt  saw  at  Fran- 
coni's.  Touchstone  is  indeed  called 
the  "  clownish  fool,"  but  it  is  in  the 
first  act.  Once  in  the  forest  of  Ardsn, 
he  undergoes  the  sort  of,  we  would 
say,  moralmorethan  intellectual  trans- 
formation, which  Shakespeare  has 
with  such  exquisite  beauty  of 
feeling  assigned  to  the  spot.  Kecol-. 
lect  that  Touchstone  is  humanised 
into  love  for  Audrey.  The  melan* 
choly  Jacques  has  drawn  his  character 
in  a  few  graphic  strokes. 

And  in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
Aftwr  a  voyage,  As  hath  strange  phces  cramm'd 
With  oUerwUiunt  th§  which  As  wtnii 
/a  mangkdformM  ! 

And  it  is  this  quality  of  mind  which 
induces  Jacques  to  a  desire  that  ho 
himself  "  were  a  motley  fool ;"  be- 
cause in  that  form  he  could  '*  speak 
his  mind,  and  would  through  and 
through  cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the 
infected  world,  if  they  will  patiently 
receive  my  medicine."  And  again^ 
when  he  hears  Touchstone  say  to 
Audrey — '^  I  am  here  with  thee  and 
thy  goats  as  the  most  capricious  poet 
honest  Ovid  was  amongst  the  Groths,' 
Jacques  observes,  ^'0  knowledge  ill 
inhabited !  worse  than  Jove  m  a 
thatched  hous3."  Is  he  a  mere  buf- 
foon who  could  have  thus  proved  to 
Jacques  he  was  a  courtier  ?  ''I  have 
trod  a  measure — I  have  flattered  a 
lady  ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy,—! 
have  undone  three  tailors — I  have  had 
four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fou^hli 
one."  And  then  the  fine,  aye,  the  nne 
raillery  of  Touchstone  regarding  the 
duellist's  code  of  honor.  The  light 
of  Touchstone's  shrewd  sense  comes 
through  a  cracked  pane,  and  is  broken 
into  prismatic  hues,  giving  to  objects 
a  fantastic  colouring  of  agreeable 
strangeness,  but  nothing  deforming. 
All  that  the  French  arranger  can  oo 
with  a  character,  whose  grotescjueness 
is  of  the  kind  seen  minjgled  with  the 
flne  tracery  of  a  Gothic  frieze,  is  to 
make  him  of  an  amusing  strength  of 
appetite. 

As  the  avowed  aim  of  the  author's 
dsrangemerU  was  to  superimpose  a 
story  of  her  owi\pn^a  Shakesperian 
basement,  it  will  be  understood 
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there  are  many  scenes  which  are  alto- 
gether of  Sana's  own  invention.  We 
see  no  use  in  transcribing  them.  Our 
object  is  not  to  criticise  the  celebrated 
writer's  talents  for  original  composi- 
tion, but  to  deny  the  truth  of  her 
theories  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare. 
We  might  go  farther,  and  question 
the  correctness  of  her  views  concern- 
ing the  drama  itself  with  reference  to 
which  we  shall  take  leave  to  offer  a 
few  words. 

Simultaneously  with  Comme  il  vous 
plaira,  our  fertile  dramatist  presented 
at  the  Gymnase  Theatre  a  comedy  in 
four  acts,  called  Francoise.  It  is  a 
highly  graceful  production,  and  if,  in- 
stead of  being  offered  as  a  drama,  it 
had  been  published  in  the  form  of  a 
tale,  would  assuredly  have  proved  a 
little  chef  d'ouvre.  The  moral  of  the 
play  is  unexceptionable,  for  the 
avowed  object  of  the  writer  is  to  ex-, 
pose  what  she  most  truly  denounces  to 
be  the  great  defect  of  her  countrymen 
at  this  day — namely,  absence  of  moral 
courage.  She  exhibits  a  man  of  a 
rather  amiable  disposition,  but  too 
weak  to  endure  privations,  when 
they  may  be  removed  by  sacrifices  of 
duty,  or  the  selfish  betrayals  of  love 
and  friendship.  This  man  is  punished 
by  the  rejection  he  has  to  endure  from 
Francoise,  who  having  watched  over 
him  in  his  difficulties,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  friend,  the  pattern  of  disin- 
terestedness, saved  the  weak  creature 
from  the  sort  of  sufferings  he  seemed 
most  to  dread,  refuses  his  unworthy 
hand  when  extended  towards  her  in  gra- 
titude, and  confers  hers  upon  Jacques, 
La  Hyonnais.  Aye,  Jacques  again; 
and  the  name  we  suspect  to  be  no 
accidental  coincidence.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  well  drawn.  The  purpose 
is  direct  and  palpable,  and  yet  the 
play  wants  something — what  the  de- 
ficiency is  cannot  be  so  well  described, 
as  it  is  rather  of  the  kind  which  is  felt 
more  than  perceived.  George  Sand, 
who  is  not  unfrequently  declamatory 
in  her  novels,  and  who  seems,  indeed, 
to  require  air  and  space  for  the  de- 
velopment of  her  mystical  theories,  is 
in  her  dramas  not  declamatory  at  all : 
a  few  words  are  frequently  made  to 
tell  the  rcsidt  of  some  impassioned 
struggle,  of  which  the  audience  has 
not  received,  as  it  were,  the  key.  The 
conclusion  of  what  has  been  passing 
within  is  often  hit  off  in  a  few  fine 
touchea-<-in  fact,  too  fine  for  a  mixed 


audience.  George  Sand  tells  the  world 
that  her  ideal  of  the  stage  would  be  an 
audience  composed  of  highly  refined 
and  cultivateJi  people,  prepared  to 
listen  to  and  enjoy  the  langua^  of 
poetry  for  its  own  sake.  We  doubt 
that  even  under  such  conditions  the 
laws  proper  to  the  drama  could  be 
dispensed  with.  A  drama  supposes 
action,  and  that  of  a  nature  so  vivid 
and  so  continued,  as  to  draw  the  at% 
tention  of  a  crowd  from  the  vague 
wanderings  of  the  mind  towards  the 
various  objects  which  an  assembly  of 
people  supplies  of  itself.  The  writings 
of  George  Sand  are  of  all  others  those 
which  dispose  towards  reverie  ;  and 
although  some  of  her  stories  abound^ 
in  sweet  pastoral  pictures,  and  quiet 
painting  of  country  manners,  yet  tnere 
are  others,  and  they  are  amongst  her 
earliest  and  her  worst,  which  rather 
relax  the  mental  fibre  and  throw  the 
thoughts  into  unprofitable  confusion. 
Now  her  dramas  fall  into  the  style  of 
her  most  faulty  romances.  They  trail 
on  slowly,  pervaded  by  a  languid  sen- 
timentality, unenlivened  by  smart 
strokes  of  wit,  and  not  even  relieved 
by  any  hearty  breadth  of  humour, 
"niere  are  some  writers  who  would 
fain  suggest  that  there  is  degeneracy 
in  the  audiences  themselves,  when 
compared  with  those  who  could  sit 
entranced  at  the  performance  of  a 
comedy  like  the  Misanthrope  of  Mo- 
liere — a  play  in  which  pearls  of  wit 
are  strung  on  the  slightest  thread  of 
story.  We  think  we  can  offer  the  true 
reason  for  the  deli&;ht  with  which  that 
masterpiece,  as  it  is  pronounced,  was 
received  when  first  produced.  De- 
scriptlve  portraiture  was  the  Uterary 
pastime,  if  not  the  passion  of  the 
seventeenth  century— for  mode  in 
France  is  ever  followed  with  the 
enei^y  of  inflamed  sentiment.  Por- 
traits bearing  classical  names,  for  sake 
of  thinly  disguising  personalities, 
would  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and 
from  salon  to  salon.  It  was  the  mode 
itself  which  inspired  La  Bruyere's 
characters  ;  and  even  Larochefou- 
cauld's  maxims  are  of  the  same  family. 
Now  look  at  Moliere's  Misanthrope, 
which  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  pro- 
cession of  inimitably  described  per- 
sons. Every  one  who  speaks  de- 
scribes somebody  else.  The  calumnies 
and  the  backbitii^  which  raise  the 
bile  of  the  hero  Alceste,  are  not  acta 
ascribed  to  individuals,  but  severe 
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descriptions  of  their  m&nnen.  It  is 
this  custom  wliich  Moliere  reproves  ; 
aud  he  does  ifc  after  the  fashion  of  a 
master,  by  showing  the  facility  with 
which  the  disa^>eable  act  could  be 
executed — thus  by  his  own  profuse 
ingenuity  denying  the  ingenuity  itself. 
How  very  dull  and  ix>iutle88  must  not 
tlie  elaltorate  drawings  of  sententious 
coxcombs  have  read,  after  the  brilliant 
influx  of  graphic  characters  that 
crowd  Moliere*s  canvas,  which  danced 
before  the  eyes  and  tingled  in  the  ears 
of  the  court  and  the  town.  He  killed 
the  art  by  a  higher  art.  He  closed 
the  doors  of-  the  French  school  of 
scandal.  It  is  by  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  appearance  of  certain  works 
of  excellence,  that  imitators  fall  into 
fatal  mistakes.  The  Misanthrope,  if 
it  could  be  even  conceived  now  for  the 
first  time,  would  fail,  not  because  of 
being  pointless,  but  that  there  would 
be  no  mark  for  the  points  to  hit.  The 
dramatist  must  Iook  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  day,  and  not  allow  him- 
self to  exalt  models,  which  suited 
former  times,  into  codes  of  doctrine 
for  a  generation  needing  different 
modification  of  an  art  exhaustless  in 
its  resources,  and  admitting  of  endless 
combinations,  addressed  ever  to  the 
same  end  of  administering  delight 
through  genially  awakened  human 
sympathies. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  our 
more  immediate  subject,  that  of 
French  adaptations  of  »hakespeare. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  tne  year 
1829  to  present  Othello  to  a  Parisian 
audience.  A  highly  distinguished 
writer.  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
translated  this  great  tragedy  into 
rhyme<l  verse.  A  more  perfect  trans- 
lation it  would  be  impossible  to  sup- 
pose. The  author  seems  to  have  set 
to  his  work  inspired  by  one  predomi- 
nating idea,  that  of  profounci  venera- 
tion for  Shakespeare ;  under  the  in- 
fluence <»f  whi<»h  he  lal)oured  to  give 
the  text  with  literal  exactness,  but 
still  without  allowing  to  evajtorate, 
as  it  were,  that  poetic  spirit,  which, 
the  better  to  preserve,  he  deliberately 
selected  the  metrii*al  form,  as  a  neces- 
sity dictated  by  the  ))eculiar  struc- 
tore  of  his  own  language.  The  at- 
tempt, we  are  sorry  to  have  to  record, 
white  it  did  not  altogether  fail,  yet 
neither  did  it  completely  succeed. 
In  K  preface  to  the  puUishcd  traosla- 


tion,  written  ten  years  later,  that  is 
to  say  in  1839,  M.  de  Vigny  assigns 
reasons  for  the  partial  more  of  his 
noble  eflbrt  which  do  not  completely 
satbfy  us.  The  appearance  of  the 
Moor  of  Venice  on  tne  boards  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais  was,  he  teUs  us, 
looked  upon  as  a  profanation  as 
great  as  if  he  had  iiuraded  a  church. 
And  this  striking  illustration  he  fol- 
lows up  by  a  fire  of  pleasantries  at 
his  countrymen,  who.  so  revda- 
tionary  and  so  easily  led  and  misled  in 
politics,  are,  with  regard  to  litera* 
ture,  the  veriest  slaves  of  routine. 
His  history  of  the  slow  admission  of 
plain  words,  such  as  ''pocket-hauker- 
chief,"  for  instance,  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  tragedy  is  infinitely  divert- 
ing. From  periphrase  of  the  most 
windy  amplitude  of  sound,  we  de- 
scend to  more  and  more  re8trict4Kl 
evasions  of  familiar  names,  until, 
at  length,  the  word  "  handkerchief 
is  bol<Uy  launched  with  the  effect  of 
a  decree  from  a  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, and-faintuig  fits  and  smelling 
bottles  reveal  the  advent  of  a  new 
terror.  We  fear  that  for  critics  of 
such  sensitive  fastidiousness,  Othdlo 
was  not  the  best  play  for  a  first  ex- 
periment. The  contrast  with  received 
rules  must  have  been  too  violent  for 
the  period.  We  learn  from  the 
author  himself,  that  his  own  example, 
had  it  proved  successful,  was  to  have 
l)een  followed  by  representations 
from  other  pens,  of  namlet,  Mao- 
hethy  Kina  Lear,  Julius  Canary  aud 
Romeo,  Here,  then,  we  learn  that  a 
gallant  band  of  Shakesperians  was 
prepared    to   support    their    accom> 

Slished  leader.  But  is  it  not  rather 
epressing  to  find  that,  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  Paris  possessed  a  number  of 
^^hakesperian  students,  whose  enthu- 
siasm gave  way  before  the  chilling 
rejmgnance  of  the  public  ?  May  we 
suggest  an  opinion  that  if  the  first 
experiment  had  been  made  with 
"  Julius  Cspsar,"  the  result  might 
have  proved  more  favourable.  That 
noble  tragedy  seems  made  for  com- 
bining classical  correctness  with 
that  broad  movement  of  fluctuating 
opinions,  and  unsteady  passions  in 
6f)cietv,  which  the  young  romantic 
school  desired  to  introduce  to  the 
French  stage.  The  play,  too,  was 
translated  by  Auguste  Barbier,  whose 
poems,  La  JanweSf  and  they  were 
amoni^t  the  most  popular  of  the  day, 
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.were  marked  by  that  same  sort  of 
eombination,  being  classical  in  theme, 
;while  fervidly  impassioned  in  spirit. 
^'  Romeo  and  J\diet^^  we  opine,  could 
:hardly  have  failed,  translated,  as  we 
;belieye  it  was,  by  M.  Emile  Des- 
.champs,  the  more  especially  as  it  was 
.the  tragedy  for  which  the  public 
would  lukve  been  best  preparea — for 
Borneo  and  Juliet  were  names  which 
had  long  rung  in  the  popular  ear 
with  the  sweet  mysticism  of  tradition, 
somewhat  like  to  those  of  Abeilard 
and  Eloisa.  Madame  de  Stael,  too, 
had  written  about  that  wonderful 
Italian  girl  and  her  true  passion, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sympathis- 
ing woman  and  the  discrimination  of 
a  fine  critic.  She  had  prepared  the 
way,  and  the  glorious  poetiy  of  the 
bard  would  have  done  the  rest.  Then 
might  have  followed  Hamlet,  as  trans- 
lated by  Leon  de  Wailly,  whose  subse- 
quent translations  of  Tristram  Shandy 
and  Bobert  Bums  haye^;ained  for  him 
the  highest  reputation  m  that  way — 
and  then  might,  in  the  order  of  pre- 
sumed success,  have  followed  Ma^>eth 
and  (Hhdlo.  Why  Othello  should 
have  failed  we  can  understand,  with- 
out necessarily  impugning  the  taste  of 
*an  unprepared  foreign  audience. 
They  could  not  sympathise  with  the 
passion  of  a  somewhat  aged  black 
.  man,  and  sympathy  is  the  true  bond 
between  the  actor  and  his  audience. 
Brutus  would  have  bowed  them  to 
admiration  :  with  Bomeo  and  Juliet 
all  hearts  would  have  beaten  in 
unison.  Since  that  period  Shake- 
speare has  become  better  known ;  his 
translators  have  grown  more  con- 
fident ;  but  acton,  swayed,  as  they  so 
much  are,  b^  recorded  history  of 
their  own  agitated  little  world,  have 
not  yet  acquired  courage.  M.  de 
Vigny,  persuaded  that  the  time  is 
ripe,  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  in- 
dues Mdlk.  Bachel  to  undertake  the 
part  of  Desdemona ;  but,  although  the 
great  tragedienne  has,  may  we  be  al« 
k>wed  the  expression,  coquetted  with 
the  tempting  offer,  she  has  not  made 

S\  her  nund  to  the  efibrt  Pity  it  is 
at  she  should  not  allow  herself  the 
glory  of  being  the  first  to  play,  with 
the  ajccess  that  would  assuredly 
await  her,  the  gentle  Desdemona,  as 
written  without  alteration,  or  curtail- 
ment, or  strained  adaptation.  She 
who  has  clothed  with  life  the  seaBty 
r4le  si  L^uua  jie  Lig&«rdk%  majr 


trust  her  delicacy  and  tenderness  for 
a  truthful  delineation  of  a  character 
which  is  full  of  the  grandeur  of 
wronged  innocence. 

When  we  say  we  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  reasons  assigned  by 
M.  de  Vigny,  for  the  failure  of  tlie 
first  attempt  made  to  perform  a  play 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  grand  int^prity 
of  the  original  text,  we  mean  that 
there  existed  obstacles  of  another 
kind,  on  which  he  does  not  ftPpo^u^  t9 
have  laid  sufficient  stress.  The  con^ 
test  between  the  classic  and  romantip 
schools  raged  then  with  a  fury  which 
degenerated  at  times  to  common 
scuflSings  in  the  parterre.  I>uring 
the  representations  of  Victor  Hugh's 
tragedy  of  Uemani,  which  appeared 
about  this  period,  the  house  would  be 
in  a  state  of  uproar.  Happily,  the 
quarrel  between  old  and  new  ha9 
ended  in  the  discovery  that  there  is  a 
place  in  the  world  for  both.  It  was 
unfortunate,  however,  for  translators 
of  Shakespeare,  that  the  romantic 
school  attempted  to  shelter  their  lite- 
rary heresies  \mder  the  authoidty  of 
a  name,  which,  however,  mighty  in 
the  estimation  of  a  few  ardent  stu- 
dents, was  only  known  to  the  public 
at  large  as  the  object  of  Voltaire's 
scoffing,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment 
when  the  ascendancy  of  Jesuitism 
had  revived  the  spirit  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  Femey  with  an  all-extending 
predominance.  Young  poets,  through 
the  quickness  of  their  sensibilities^ 
became  imbued  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  their  time,  without  perceiv« 
ingthe  inconsistencies  into  which  they 
were  hurried.  Courtiers,  while  they 
repelled  Voltairian  influence,  yet 
feared  the  turbulent  style  of  the 
rising  school  as  savouring  of  revolu- 
tion— and  a  revolution  was,  indeed, 
close  at  hand.  It  was  a  moment  of 
doubt  and  confusion,  when  the 
•clearest  minds  could  not  render  to 
^emselves  satisfactory  reasons  for 
their  dislikes  or  preferences.  It  did 
not  serve  to  alleviate  the  fears  of 
those  who  see  dangerous  innovation 
in  any  departure  from  the  accus- 
tomed order  of  things,  that  Uie 
author  of  Hemani  was  the  poet  who 
ehaunted  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  and  the  translator  pf 
Othello  an  officer  in  the  Oarde  Royale, 
They  were  revolutionists  in  literature, 
and,  as  such,  promoters  of  the  rev^ 
IvtiiMBafy  spirit,  feowev^,  VBk«««^ 
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ingly.  BeaideB,  the  royalists  enter* 
tained  deep-roote<l  prejudices  against 
ererjrthiug  English,  attributing,  as 
they  did  and  still  do,  to  English 
example  the  introduction  of  systems 
which  they  hold  to  be  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  their  country.  Admiration 
of  the  British  Constitution  they  do 
believe  to  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  first  revolution,  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  that  of  July. 
As  in  politics,  so  in  philosophy. 
Locke  they  regard  as  the  source  oi  the  ' 
materialism  of  the  18th  century. 
Even  Ck>usin,  at  the  present  dav, 
upholds  this  strange  doctrine ;  which, 
if  true  to  any  extent,  would  only  be 
true  to  this-^that  minds  of  particular 
cast  only  appropriate  nartially  and  as 
tnuch  of  foreign  speculation  as  agrees 
with  their  own  nabits  of  thought. 
The  French  onl^  eee  one  side  of 
Locke,  while,  havin|[  chaived  political 
misfortune  and  philosophical  error 
on  England,  and  renouncing  her  reli- 
gious reformation  altogether,  they 
were  in  no  favorable  mcwd  for  allow- 
ing Shakespeare  to  rush  in  and 
dethrone  Comeille  and  Kadne.  Pre- 
judices of  another  kind  procured 
this  party  allies  amongst  the  public  at 
large.  Priests  of  a  new  literary  faith, 
our  young  Romanticists,  moved  by 
unrenectinff  enthusiam,  placed  Shake- 
speare in  the  foreground  of  the  battle, 
and  that  not  for  his  own  sake  alone. 
They  did  not,  with  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  one  revered  object,  profess  the 
simple  idea  of  making  their  country- 
men acquainted  with  a  great  foreign 
.poet.  Only  Germans  appear  capable 
of  this  sort  of  self-abne^nition  and 
power  of  repelling  mixed  motives. 
They  had  their  own  romantic  dramas 
ready  to  be  excused  and  vindicated 
by  the  English  example.  This  only 
excited  the  stronger  repulsion  against 
an  author  held  responsible  for  the 
new  heresies.  In  fine,  the  awful 
figure  of  the  great  Bard  of  Avon 
was  thrust  into  the  midst  of  strife, 
and  we  must  not  wonder  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  few  bent  the 
iLnee. 

Since  that  period  there  has  been 
only  one  attempt  to  represent  a  play 
of  Shakespeare,  with  some  approach 
to  fidelity  to  the  original.  It  was 
towards  the  cIorc  of  the  year  1847 
that  the  celebrated  Alexandi*e  Dumas 
caused  Haml€t,  as  translated  by  him- 


self and  Paul  Meurioe,  into  rhjrmed 
verse,  to  be  represented  at  the 
Theatre  Ilistorique,  Alexandre  Du« 
mas  had  become  the  proprietor  o{ 
this  new  theatre,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  introducing  the  master- 

I)ieces  of  the  English,  Spanish,  Ita-* 
ian,  and  German  schools ;  and  the 
audience,  as  if  to  be  reminded  each 
evening  of  a  design  so  worthy  of  a 
man  ot  letters,  entered  a  porch  which 
looked  like  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
poets  of  other  lands ;  tor  round  a  cir* 
cular  ceiling,  on  an  azure  ground| 
stood  the  figures  of  Shakespearui 
Calderon,  Alficri,  and  Schiller.  As 
Othello  had  preceded  by  a  few 
months  the  revolution  of  July,  so 
JIanUet  appeared  almost  on  the  eve 
of  1848,  and  amidst  the  ruin  caused 
by  the  republic  was  that  of  the 
Theatre  Hutorique,  As  far  as  il 
went  the  experiment  proved,  we  be- 
lieve, not  unsatisfactory.  The  public 
showed  themselves,  at  all  events, 
better  prepared  for  the  reception  o( 
Shakespeare.  The  language  had  of 
late  been  more  studied,  and  English 
literature  better  fippreciated.  The 
recollection  of  Mr.  Macreadv*s  per- 
formance at  the  Theatre  dee  Italvenit 
a  couple  of  years  before,  was  still 
vivid.  That  fine  actor  had  been  pro* 
nounced  by  Parisian  critics  more 
truly  classic  than  any  one  of  whom 
the  French  stage  could  boast.  Classic, 
as  applied  to  acting,  meant,  in  the 
IVencn  vocabulary,  the  attainment  of 
the  pure  ideal,  and  this  ideal  was 
exhibited  in  the  performances  of 
Ilandet  and  Macbeth,  This,  in  itself, 
was  a  blow  to  the  cant  about  Shake- 

3»eare  being  the  opposite  of  classic, 
n  Dumas  himself,  as  upon  all  the 
leading  literaiy  characters  of  the  day, 
the  acting  of  Mr.  Macready  made  a 
profound  impression  ;  and  when  the 
popular  dnonatist  himself  had  be* 
come  manager,  and  by  the  time  he 
offered  his  own  version  of  Hamlet, 
prejudices  were  not  entirely  effaced, 
yet  had  hostility  completely  ceased. 
We  regret  to  have  to  make  a  heavy 
accusation  even  against  M.  Duma^ 
and  his  co-partner,  M.  Paul  MeuricOi 
Their  version  of  Ilamlct  was  fair 
enough,  until  they  came  to  the  catas- 
trophe. True,  they  omitted  some 
scenes,  as,  for  example,  the  opening 
one  of  the  play  itself,  so  indispensa- 
bly necessary   for  the  preparation  ; 
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and  they  made  some  slight  transposi- 
tions ;  but  all  this  wajs  pardonable 
when  compai'ed  with  the  moustrous- 
ness  of  their  inverted  catastrophe.  As 
the  king  dies,  the  ghost  appears,  and 

Eroceeds  to  pronounce  the  decree  of 
eaven  on  the  king,  the  queen, 
Laertes  and  Hamlet.  For  the  king 
no  pardon  !  In  the  case  of  the  queen 
there  are  des  circonstances  attenuantes. 
Laertes  is  ali*eady  sufficiently  pun- 
ished, and  may  die  comfortably. 
Hamlet  is  condemned — to  liye  !  This 
is  a  fall  from  literary  labor  to  the 
most  clumsy  theatrical  contrivance ; 
and  in  this  scenic  effort  Dumas 
and  Co.,  in  parting  with  Shakespeare, 
abandoned  the  Horatian  rule  : — 

If  in  a  portrait  you  should  see  n  handsome 
woman  with  a  fi;>h*8  tail,  would  jou  not 
laugh,  and  call  the  painter  mad  ? 

In  order  to  screw  on  this  incon- 
gruous tail,  Horatio  is  thrown  aside. 
Now  it  is  the  sterling  friendship  of 
Hamlet  and  Horatio  which  is  our 
own  binding  link  of  sympathy  with 
Hamlet.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  his  conduct  towards  Ophelia,  nor 
indeed  towards  any  one  else  ;  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
genius,  that,  despite  his  vacillations 
and  splenetic  bursts  of  weak  temper, 
we  are  made  not  only  to  sympatnise 
so  keenly  with  his  sufferings,  but  to 
respect  him  so  profoundly.  It  is  be- 
cause he  moves  on  the  verge  of  the 
awful  bourne,  invested  with  his  dead 
father's  presence,  and  because  though 
all  that  IS  human  of  him  staggers  and 
grows  faint,  yet  his  mind's  eye  ranges 
reverentially  through  the  superna- 
tural— it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
tremble  like  himself,  and  shrink  as  he 
does  from  the  execution  of  his  promise 
to  the  Ghost.  Between  him  and  all 
other  human  beings  that  appearance 
of  the  royal  Dane  has  created  separa- 
tion, except  with  his  friend  Horatio. 
By  the  perfect  virtue  of  his  friendship 
is  the  latent  strength  of  Hamlet's  80\il 
made  manifest,  and  the  noble  heart 
for  whom  Horatio  would  at  the  last 
m  >ment  have  shown  himself — 


^  M ore  an  anti(jQe  Roman  than  a  Dane,*' 

is  one  to  whom,  with  his  deioted 
friend,  we  say — 

'•Good  ni;;ht,  sweet  Prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  ftsj  mC** 


Dumas  and  Co.'s  derangement — 
"  we  thank  thee,  Sand,  for  teaching  ub 
that  word," — pi-oves  that  however 
generally  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  Hamlet,  they  had  no  subtle  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark. 

We  have  now  seen  how  Shake- 
speare has  been  treated  by  French 
aoapters,  arrangers,  and  derangers. 
Ducis  was  the  first  to  take  liberties 
with  the  object  of  Voltaire's  sneering 
condemnation.  Voltaire  in  his  latter 
days  rather  retracted  the  hasty  conclu- 
sions of  his  earlier  and  cruder  studies, 
and  Ducis  thought  he  reconciled  all 
differences  by  arranging  Hamlet  ac- 
cording to  the  classic  models  of  the 
period.  He  accordingly  treated  Shake- 
speare as  at  this  day  we  see  trees  and 
shrubs  "arranged"  in  the  royal 
gardens  of  Versailles :  that  is  to  say, 
cut  into  formal  shapes,  as  if  nature 
herself,  in  presence  of  royalty,  should 
appear  in  an  artificial  dress.  The 
Bard  of  Avon  was  presented  at  court 
with  wig,  waistcoat,  ruffles,  buckles, 
and  sword  ;  yet  it  is  said  that  Talma 
could  discern  the  great  spirit  through 
the  tawdry  disguise,  ana  rose  to  sub- 
limity in  "To  be  or  not  to  be."  M. 
De  Vigny  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  exhibit  Shakespeare  in 
integrity  and  truth.  Why  circum- 
stances were  against  him  and  his  cal- 
lant  companions,  Barbier  de  Wailly 
and  Deschamps,  we  have  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  why  we  believe  the  day 
of  victory  not  to  be  far  off,  we  have 
rather  suggested  than  dared  to  affirm. 
Sure  do  we  feel,  however,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  Shakespeare 
alone  than  dress  him  up  in  false  co- 
lours, and  in  a  sort  of  Harlequin 
patch-work.  With  all  our  heart  do 
we  protest  a^nst  such  profane  incon- 
ginusms,  whether  attempted  by  a 
jDumai!  or  a  Sand. 
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Our  narrative  of  the  life  of  James 
Montgomery  was,  in  our  first  volume 
for  1855,*  brought  down  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "World  before  the 
Flood/'  the  most  popular  of  his 
poems.  Montgomery  was  now  in  the 
forty -first  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Of 
power,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
Montgomery  exhibited  little  in  his 
earliest  verses.  His  "  Prison  Amuse- 
ments*' was  one  of  the  dullest  poems 
we  ever  read ;  but  in  every  successive 
work  he  threw  aside  commonplaces, 
and  at  last  worked  out  a  pure  ana 
clear  style.  The  conventional  lun^ 
guage  in  which  verse  was  then 
written,  was  adopted  in  all  he  at 
first  wrote.  What  was  peculiar  in 
Montgomery  was,  that  with  this  con- 
ventional language  was  united  the 
dialect  of  the  "religious  world.*' 
Each  of  these  faults  was  a  passport 
to  the  admiration  of  the  half-edu- 
cated ;  for  each  addressed  itself  to 
prepared  sympathies,  which  obeyed 
the  magic  of  familiar  words  and 
forms,  and  Montgomery  seemed  for  a 
while  the  slave  and  victim  of  Spirits 
whom  he  was  soon  able  to  command. 
It  is  probable  that  even  yet  he  is  by 
manv  persons  admired  for  the  poems 
in  which  his  language  is  cast  m  the 
old  moulds  of  the  conventicle,  and  of 
the  De  la  Crusca  school.  A  few 
stanzas  occur,  in  almost  every  one  of 
his  lyrical  poems,  happily  conceived, 
and  wintten  with  great  beauty  of 
expression ;  but  he  soon  descends 
from  these  heights,  and  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  audience  whose  ad- 
miration he  is  seeking,  and  from 
whose  si^t  he  fears  he  has  risen  too 
high.  The  kindliness  to  him  of 
Southey  and  Aikin,  who,  through 
their  reviews,  made  his  name  knoNvn 
to  a  better,  if  not  a  larger  class  of 
readers  than  he  was  able  to  command 
before,  had  the  efiect, — of  which  the 
poet  himself  was  perhaps  unconscious 
—of  compelling  hmi  in  his  later  writ- 
ings to  think  in  sympathy  with  a 


higher  order  of  minds  than  those 
which  he  first  sought  to  interest. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  change  elevated  him  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing things  which  his  biographers  hav^ 
preserved,  are  a  few  letters  of  Sou- 
thev*s.  Southey  saw  in  poems^ 
which  with  less  genial  critics  had 
excited  only  ridicule,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  true  genius;  and, — always 
generous — had  done  what  in  him  lay 
to  bring  the  works  into  public  notice. 
In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  Adam  is  shewn  the  fate  of  his 
posteritv.  Some  sixty  lines  are  em- 
ployed m  describing  the  state  of  the 
ante-diluvian  world — 

He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between. 
Cities  of  roan  with  lofty  gates  and  towers  ; 
Concourse  in  arms — fierce  faces  threatening 

war; 
Giants  of  mighty  bono  and  bold  emprise. 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantic  deeds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  —at  last, 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 
In  wise   deport,  8p:ike  much  of  right  and 

wrong. 
Of  justice,  of  religion^  truth  and  peace. 
And  judgment  from  abore  :  him   old   and 

Toang 
Kzploded  and  had  seized  with  riolent  hands, 
Uttd  not  a  cloud  descending  snatctied  him 

thence, 
Unseen    amid     the     throng— so     violcnca 
Proceeded.  •  •  ♦ 

Adam  was  all  in  tcan,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  turned  full  sad. 

The  passage  of  which  we  have  given 
a  few  lines,  and  the  whole  of  which 
ought  to  be  lookwl  at  by  any  ona  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  Montgo- 
mery's poem,  suggestetl  "  The  World 
before  tlie  Flood^ — Milton's  was  an 
expansion,  or  rather  a  translation  into 
picture  of  a  few  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis — Montgomery's 
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ShooU  Mmf  rongh  nnfeeling  Dobbin,* 

In  this  iroD>heart«<i  ag»» 
Seisa  thee  on  thy  nest,  poor  Robin, 

And  confine  thee  in  a  cage  ? 

Seriously,  tho  complaint  that  the 
poem  was  not  written  in  blank  verse, 
coming  from  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  it,  could  not  but 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  most 
lethargic  Moravian  that  ever  indulged 
in  the  comfortable  torpor  of  a  Green- 
land winter.  Montoomery  thought 
it  best  to  appeal  to  Sou  they  himself. 
He  sent  him  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  poem  in  manuscript,  and  from 
him  ho  received  the  comtortinc^  as- 
surance that  he  "  never  should  nave 
objected  to  the  heroic  couplet,  if 
it  had  often  been  written  as  you 
write  it — ^with  that  full  and  vet  un- 
wearying harmony,  well  varied,  but 
never  interrupted."  Southey*8  letter 
is  too  long  for  extract,  but  to  any 
persons  wishing  to  estimate  Souther, 
and  to  learn  the  facts  of  his  early 
life,  as  told  by  himself,  with  refers 
enoe  to  their  effect  upon  him  as  a 
poet  and  a  man,  this  letter  is  well 
worth  attentive  perusal. 

Montgomery  visited  London  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  remained 
for  what  are  called  '*  the  May  meet- 
ings.** It  would  be  unjust  to  Mout- 
^mery  not  to  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  speech  of  his,  de- 
livered three  years  af terwartls,  at  a 
Sunday  school  society  : — 

At  this  enchanting  eeason,  when  an  in. 
fhible  hand  is  awakening;  the  woods,  and 
aUaking  the  trees  into  foliage, — vrhen  an  in- 
Tistble  foot  is  walking  the  pbins  and  the 
rallejs,  where  flowers  and  fragrance  follow 
itf  steps, — when  a  voice,  unheard  bj  man,  is 
tsachiuff  every  little  bird  to  sing,  in  every 
bnsb,  toe  praises  of  God, — when  a  benefi- 
erut  power,  perceived  only  in  its  effects,  if 
difuatng  life,  and  light,  and  liberty,  and  joy 
tlirotighotit  the  whole  creation,^at  this  en- 
disnting  sea«on,  who  would  not  lore  the 
•onotry?  Wtio  would  choose  the  filth,  and 
ronfinnncnt,  and  Imnult  of  the  town  ?  I 
love  the  couiitrj  ;  1  luva  the  month  of  May  ; 
yet  the  month  of  >f.iv,  when  the  countiy  i^ 
moet  beautiful  (imd  I  freedom  of  choice),  I 
mould  >pend  in  London  ?  And  why  ?  lic- 
caiMC  in  that  month  the  aa!K>mLli<s  of  the 
people  of  God  are  most  frequent  and  most 
Aill.  Then,  too,  tho  tribes  from  the  pro- 
Tiooes  go  op  to  worship  there  at  the  anuiver- 


•ariet  of  rariont  iaiUttttlMit.  Ths  bliss  snd 
festivity  of  nature  in  spring  are  but  faint  and 
imperfect  resemblances  of  the  enjoyment  of 
those  seasons  of  refreshing  from  toe  presettes 
of  the  Most  High. 

Campbell  and  Coleridge  were  at 
this  time  lecturing  on  Poetry  at  the 
Hoyal  Institution.  Montgomery  gav^ 
an  evening  to  each ;  and  we  learn 
from  a  conversation  with  his  bio? 
grapher,  how  he  was  impressed  by 
the  exHibitioDs : — 

Motttffomeiy :  '*  I  beard  Campbell  deliver 
one  of  his  Lectures  on  Poetry  at  the  Royid 
Institution,  before  one  of  the  meet  briliiaol 
andleneet  I  ever  aaw  assembled  on  such  an 
occasion."  HolUmd  :  *•  Was  Lord  Byron 
present  ?**  Monigomety:  **  He  did  not  maks 
his  appearance  that  evening,  and  I  was  di«ip. 
poinUNl  in  the  expectation  1  bad  entertained  of 
ietiog  hnn.  You  could  not  look  upon  the 
oompany  without  recognising  some  individual 
eminent  in  rank  or  distingublied  in  liters^ 
ture  :  but  the  moment  the  lecturer  begun,  I 
bad  no  longer  a  disposition  to  regard  the  cele- 
brities about  sie.  He  read  from  a  papiT  be/ 
(ore  bim ;  but  in  suoh  an  energetic  manner, 
4nd  with  such  visible  effect,  as  I  should 
hardly  have  supposed  possible.  His  state* 
ments  were  clear,  his  style  elegant,  and  his 
reasoning  ^nolusive.  After  having  wound 
up  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  highesi 
pitdi.  bronght  his  arguments  to  a  mngnifi- 
cent  climax,  and  clawed  with  a  quotation 
from  Shakspcire,  in  his  best  manner,  off  he 
went  like  a  rocket  !  This  lecture  was  the 
more  striking,  from  its  contrast  with  that  de- 
livered by  Coleridge  the  evening  before,  from 
the  same  rostrum.  In  the  former  case,  tho 
lecturer,  though  impressing  us  at  once,  and 
in  a  high  degree,  with  the  poiver  of  genius, 
occasionally  accompanied  the  most  sublime 
but  inconclusive  tfams  of  reasoning  with  tbo 
most  intense— not  to  say  painfiil — physiog* 
nomical  expression  I  ever  beheld  ;  his  brows 
being  knit,  and  his  cheeks  puckered  into 
deep  triangular  wrinkles,  by  tho  violence  of 
bis  own  emotions.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  obscurity  of  bis  sentimenti^ 
and  thb  *  painful*  accompaniment,  wlicn  the 
lecture  cUMed  you  could  not  say  you  had 
been  diHappointed."  KvtrtH :  **  What  were 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures  ?"  Mvmtgtvmeryt 
**  Campbell's  was  on  the  French  and  Kn^liidi 
rhyming  tragedies,  and  Coleridj^e's  on  Greek 
tragedy."  JioUand :  **  I  think  Campbell  has 
the  be»t  managed  powers  of  any  liviiij;  poet, 
and  exceeds  Coleridge  as  much  in  tiute  as  he 
is  inftrior  to  him  in  tho  deep  pathos  of  pure 
geniu5.'*  Momtgomery :  **  I  believe  that  is 
about  the  fact:  whatever  Campbell  under- 
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takes  lie  finishes ;  Coleridge  toe  often  leaves 
splendid  attempts  Incomplete:  the  former, 
when  I  heard  him,  seemed  like  a  raec-horsc, 
startin;;,  CHreering,  and  coming  in  with  ad- 
minihle  efTect :  the  latter  resembled  that  of 
one  of  the  King's  heavy  dragoons,  rearing, 
plunging,  and  prancing  in  a  crowd,  perform- 
ing grand  evolutions,  but  making  little  or  no 
progress."  Everett:  **  It  is  to  be  regretteii 
that  Campbell  has  not  published  his  lectures." 
Montgomery  :  **  I  believe  they  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Colburn,  and  are  to  appear  in  the 

*  New  Monthly  Magazine.*  "  Everett : 
**  What  is  your  opinion  of  his  *  Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets?'  "  Montgomery  :  **  iiis 
Essay  on  English  Poetry,  comprised  in  the 
first  volume,  is  admirable  ;  his  selections  are 
good,  and  some  of  them  rare ;  and  you  are 
sorry  that  his  critical  remarks  are  so  brief  on 
several  of  the  authors  of  his  *  Specimens.'  I 
was   requested  to  review  the  work  for  the 

*  Eclectic,'  but  declined  the  task."  Mont- 
gomery was  introduced  to  Campbell  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  as  he  had  previously 
been  to  Coleridge,  who  pressed  him  to  spend 
a  day  at  Highgate. 

The  excitement  of  London  was,  it 
would  appear,  too  much  for  him. 
We  transcrilie  a  sentence  from  a 
letter  written  soon  after  his  return 
home  : — 

I  am  once  more  in  Sheffield,  but  not  yet 
settled  into  myfplf ;  neither  the  whirl  of 
mind,  nor  the  nervous  agitation  of  my  frame, 
have  yet  been  wearied  into  rest.  Since  I 
left  home  in  the  b  ginning  of  May,  I  have 
never  yet  had  one  hour  of  sober  thinking,  or 
sober  feclin;^, — I  m^^n  every-day  thinking 
and  feeling, r— thinking  and  feeling  that  do 
not  wear  and  tear  out  life  itself  with  alter- 
nate joys  and  tnrme>its,  reveries  or  trances. 

0  how  I  long  for  qtrietude  !  After  all  the  ex- 
cesses and  exh:iu.stion  of  such  intercourse  as 

1  held  in  London  with  spirits  of  fire,  and 
air^  and  earth,  and  water, — for  spirits  of  each 
of  these  descriptions  I  encountered, — my 
heart  and  soul  desire  nothing  fo  earnestly  as 
peace  in  solitude,  lu  town  I  had  too  much 
society ;  at  home  I  have  too  little ;  four 
weeks  of  the  former  have  therefore  so  unset- 
tled me,  that  it  will  require  four  weeks  of  the 
latter  to  bring  me  back  to  my  lonely  habits 
— I  mcao  to  the  enjoyment  of  them,  in  the 
easy,  regular,  unconscious  exercise  of  them. 
Certainly  I  saw  and  beard  a  great  deal  in 
I^ndon,  but  it  was  like  seeing  the  hedges,  or 
hearing  the  nightingale  (as  I  actually  did), 
out  of  a  stage-coach  window,  the  former  iu 
sucii  rapid  retrograde  motion,  that  no  dis- 
tnu't  pi  -ture  of  them  could  be  ri'tainetl,  the 
notes  of  the  latter  so  interrupted  or  de:idened 
with  the  lumbering  of  whe<'lM,  and  the  i-raek- 
inu  of  t  e  wiiip.  that  they  were  ctuight  like 
the  accidental  tones  of  the  jEolian  harp, 
when  the  wind  wiU  neither  plaj  on  il»  nor 


yet  let  it  alone,  but  dallies  with  the  strings, 
till  they  tremble  into  momentary  innsic, 
instantly  dissolving,  and  disnppointinii^  the 
CJir  that  aches  with  listening.  I  wonder  if 
yon  will  understand  this ;  I  am  sure  I  do  ; 
and  yet  I  doubt  whether  I  can  make  any  one 
elsse. 

A  little  time  passed,  and  his  next 
letter  is  in  a  calmer,  if  not  a  more 
hopeful  tone.  He  is  able  to  resume 
the  composition  of  his  poem,  but  his 
progress  is  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory : — 

All  the  fire,  and  imagination,  and  feeling 
that  once  warmed  and  quickened  me  in  poeti- 
cal composition  is  repressed,  if  not  extin- 
guished :  gleams  in  the  darkness,  sparks  in 
the  ashes,  hopes  amidst  despondency,  will 
break  forth  at  times  ;  and  of  these  I  avail 
myself  as  well  as  I  can.  The  work  does  go 
on,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say  of  it. 

This  letter  was  never  received.  His 
friend  Parken,  to  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten, was  thrown  from  a  gig,  and  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall. 
Parken  was  editor  of  the  Edwtic 
Review,    For    several    years   Mont- 

fomery  was  a  frequent  writer  in  it. 
[e  wrote  in  it  reviews  of  most  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  day.  We  have  not 
seen  his  reviews,  but  we  believe  that 
considerable  portions  of  what  he 
there  cave  to  the  public  were  incor- 
porated with  his  Iiectures  on  Poetry, 
and  with  Introductory  Notices  which 
he  wrote,  to  collections  of  poems, 
published  by  him  under  the  names  of 
the  "  Christian  Poet,"  and  the  "  Chris- 
tian  Psalmist."  Soon  after  Parken's 
death,  the  Eclectic  Review  made  some 
new  arrangement,  and  Montgomeiy's 
connection  with  it  ceased. 

Soon  after  this  period  of  dejection, 
Montgomery's  poem  of  "  The  World 
before  the  Flood"  appeared.  One  ci 
his  critics  deduced  a  favorable  auguiy 
from  the  fact  that  "  the  names  of  the 
three  principal  writers  on  antedilu- 
vian tneories  were  Moses,  Milton, 
and  Milman.  Why  not,  now,  Mont- 
gomery?" The  poem  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  to  consist  of  but 
four  cantos.  When  enlar^d,  a  love 
story  was  interwoven  with  it  ;  and 
the  ladies,  in  sympathising  with 
Javan,  read  the  story  as  if  it  was  a 
record  of  James's  own  experience. 

Montgomery's  biographers  are 
anxious  to  shew  that  passages  of  the 
World  before  the  Flood,  suggested 
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some  stanzas  in  Byix>n*s  CLilde 
Hxirold.  There  is  nothing  in  this. 
Resemblances,  no  doubt,  exist,  but 
are  wholly  accidental ;  between  the 
World  before  the  Flood,  and  Moore's 
Veiled  Prophet  there  are  also  some 
resemblances.  It  is  impossible  in 
these  cases  to  say  that  such  resem- 
blance is  the  effect  of  imitation  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  whose  work  may 
haye  been  the  last  published,  and  it  is 
trifling  with  the  subject  of  poetry  to 

g»iut  out  details  of  the  kind.  The 
eath  of  Adam  in  the  '*  World  before 
the  Flood'*  is  a  passage  as  striking  as 
any  single  passa^  in  English  poetry. 
It  does  not  admit  of  the  selection  of 
single  lines  or  of  abridgment.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  entire,  and  we 
can,  therefore,  only  refer  our  readers 
to  the  poem  itself. 

Montgomei*y  hears  Robert  Hall 
preach,  and  we  are  treated  to  some 
doubtful  recollections  of  verbal  criti- 
cism on  the  sermon.  There  is  little 
object  in  transcribing  such  things. 
The  slightest  mistake  on  tlie  part  of 
the  pei'son  recording  the  conversation 
vgouA  the  entire  ;  and  we  hesitate  to 
Mcribe  to  Montgomery,  on  the  kind  of 
authority  which  is  given  us  in  these 
volumes,  anything  more  than  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  he  heard  a  sermon  and 
was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  a 

Shrase  in  it  to  something  in  Peter  Pin- 
ar — the  whole  passage  being  so  com- 
mon-place that  it  occurs  everywhere. 
Our  poet  at  last  gets  rid  of  the  Iris 
— his  newspaper ;  nis  printing  office 
passes  into  other  hands,  and  he  is  a  free 
man,  if  one  can  be  called  free  who  is  li- 
able to  be  seized  by  every  wandering 
spirit  that  has  a  word  to  say  in  season 
or  out  of  season  for  any  of  the  number- 
less religious  societies.  Montgomenr 
was  supposed  to  have  his  time  at  his 
own  command,  and  therefore  seldom 
left  a  minute  to  himself.  He,  however, 
works  for  the  booksellers,  and  in  his 
ffeneration  does  almost  infinite  good, 
for,  as  far  as  we  can  find  any  record  of 
his  miscellaneous  writing,  there  is 
throughout  it  a  vein  of  good  sense  as 
well  as  of  the  kindliest  feeling. 

In  occupations  such  as  his  connec- 
tion with  tlie  religious  public  made 
it  desirable  for  lxH>kHellerH  to  give 
him,  and  in  exertions  of  one  kind  or 
other  for  religious  societies,  Montffo- 
maiys  life  was  past.  At  no  time  did 
h )  discontinue  the  habit  of  writing 
^  his  Ydrse  not  seldom  rose 


to  be  something  which  if  not  abso- 
lutely poetry  did  as  weD,  if  not  better. 
He  wi*ote  hymns,  and  complained  of 
their  being  used  at  chapels  and  meet- 
ing-houses with  alterations  which 
spoiled  them  to  him,  but  which 
were  probably  found  necessary  to 
adapt  them  so  as  not  to  be  in- 
consistent with  some  peculiarity  of 
doctrine,  which  either  differed  m>m 
Montgomery's  creed,  or  which  per- 
haps destroyed  to  his  mind  tneir 
effect  as  poetiy.  His  complaint  on 
this  subject  is  not  unnatural ;  but 
we  suspect  that  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  are,  when  once  thrown  out  to 
the  public,  regarded  as  common  pro- 
perty— their  kiuguage  to  be  varied  in 
any  way  that  may  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  congi*egation.  The  poet 
feels  that  a  wrong  is  done  him  in  the 
alteration  of  a  word.  The  preacher 
who  prints  a  few  verses  which  have 
given  him  pleasure,  in  order  to  their 
being  sung  by  his  congregation^ 
thinks  but  of  that  conCTegation — 
the  poor  poet  and  his  feelings  being 
matters  about  which  he  is  altogether 
unconcerned. 

A  letter  from  Clare,  the  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant  poet,  is  given.  Clare 
enclosed  to  Montgomery  some  hues 
written  in  skilful  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  Withers  and  Quarles. 
Montgomery  was  not  taken  in,  though 
the  lines  might  have  imposed  on  an 
archeeologist. 

We  pity  poor  Montgomery,  called 
upon  to  pronounce  upon  poets  and 
poetry — expected  to  tell  all  Sheffield, 
either  in  his  newspaper  or  in 
speeches  at  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
what  they  were  to  believe  in  Politics ; 
in  disquisitions  at  Philosophical  So- 
cieties, what  heed  was  to  be  given  ta 
new  discoveries  in  Physics ;  at  Mo- 
ravian or  Methodist  meetings,  what 
were  the  orthodox  doctrines  in 
which  all,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Christian  could  be  properly  given, 
a^^^eed ;  in  the  "  Eclectic  Review," 
and  in  prefaces  and  postscripts,  to 
deal  out  immortality  of  bliss  or  bale 
to  all  English  ix>ets  living  or  dead  ; 
to  biogra]>hize  and  execute  at  the 
onler  of  Dr.  Lardiier,  Italian  and 
Spanish  jKiets ;  to  translate  from 
such  German  as  Greenland  mission- 
aries wrote  in  the  days  of  Krantz, 
accounts  of  the  brethren  ;  to  lecture 
on  poetry  before  institutions  to 
whom  every  other  occupation  of  his 
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WM  alien  and  repugnant ;  to  write 
funeral  verses  for  such  religious  per- 
sons as  seemed  to  have  a  cGiim  to  be 
thus  commemorated — a  task  of 
which  we  find  him  more  than  once 
complaining.  We  only  wonder  that 
his  health  and  spirits  hald  out.  Yet 
read  what  he  did,  and  you  will  see 
that  in  everything  he  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest ;  and,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
cept in  occasional  intervals  of  ill 
health,  a  very  happy  man. 

We  have  him  visited  by  Mr.  Ever- 
itt,  one  of  his  biographers.  Everitt 
had  been  invited  to  a  Methodist 
missionary  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Halifax,  and  call^  upon  Montgo- 
mery to  enquire  about  his  health. 

•*  I  am  very  onwell."  said  hi,  *•  «nd  no 
better  for  the  sight  of  tbtt  letter  in  your 
hand^I  see  whose  it  is:  I  haye  got  one  from 
the  8  ime  person,  but  I  won*t  answer  it  now 
*— call  aj;ain  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  like  a 
public  wheelbarrow, — not  onlj  a  servant  of  all 
work,  but  a  servant  of  everybody  :  if  I  go  to 
Halifax,  it  will  be  like  walking  into  a  fever ; 
and  go  or  not,  I  sliali  have  no  rest  till  the 
meeting  is  over.** 

Montgomery  and  Everitt  go  to  the 
meeting.  They  travel  together,  and 
Everitt  gives  some  account  of  their 
conversation.  He  praised  the  "Pil- 
grim's Proffresa,"  quoting  Johnson's 
remark — which  we  quote,  as  we  had 
not  remembereti  it — that  it  is  "  one 
of  the  few  things  of  the  kind  which 
jrou  would  wish  louger." 

On  reaching  Wakefield,  where  we  had  to 
take  a  chaise  for  Halifax,  he  rather  oljected 
to  the  road  I  propoycd,  as  not  being  the 
shortest ;  he  was  right  ;  but  I  had  my  rea- 
sons  for  preferring  tli&t  along  which  ho  had 
parsed,  so  many  years  before,  a  runaway  from 
Mirfield ;  he  caught  my  eue,  and  not  onwil« 
lingly  eonversed  about  *  Departed  Days.'  At 
the  meeting  be  spoke  with  extraordinary  ani- 
mation and  fervour ;  and  at  the  saljcct  led 
bim  to  Tobago,  he  bad  nearly  broken  down 
nnder  the  emotion  excited  by  an  allusion  to 
the  missionary  labours  and  sufferings  of  both 
his  parents  in  that  ishind,  *  where.*  said  he, 
*  they  made  the  firbt  deep  furrows  with  the 
gortpe1.ploti;rh,  and  fell  down  drad  in  them 
through  excess  of  labour ;  and  now  the  seed 
of  eternal  life,  once  caht  into  them,  had 
sprung  up  in  an  abundant  hnrvent,  un«ler 
better  auspices.  And  oh  I*  lie  exclaimed, 
with  an  emphasis  which  dreir  tears  from 


many  eyes,  *  in  the  great  btrrtst-day  at  the 
end  of  time,  when  those  who  Iwve  died  in  tho 
Lord  in  Tobago  shall  arise  and  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat,  my  mother,  aiy  itat 
moiker,  will  stand  in  the  midst  of  them,  to 
receive  her  reward  l*  With  much  diQcaltj 
Mr.  Lesscy  persuaded  him  to  remaia  «  dny 
or  two  in  Halifax  after  I  wa«  gone.  On  lii« 
relum  home  he  called  upon  mo,  and  said  bft 
bad  enjoyed  the  visit.  M  was,*  said  hc^ 
*  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Newstead  [a 
missionary  from  Ceylon],  and  with  good  out 
Mr.  Suter  ,*  as  for  Mr.Lessey  with  hia  noble 
intellect,  he  has  such  ardour  of  feeling  thai 
the  excitement  of  his  conversation  would  kill 
me  in  a  week*' 

At  breakfast,  the  momine  af terth6 
meeting.  West's  picture  of  '*  Dtath 
on  the  Pale  Horse"  was  mentioned  i 
Montgomery  did  not  refuse  to  it  some 
praise,  but  said  that,  ''  as  a  general 
rule,  nothing  was  so  cheap  as  horror 
either  in  painting  or  poetry."  Heathen* 
ism,  he  observ^,  owed  much  of  its 
influence  to  the  predominance  of  this 
attribute  in  its  hideous  idob  and  aba? 
minable  practices.  A  "lusty"  gen* 
tleman  spoke  of  himself  as  '^  a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind."  ''He  must 
surely,"  said  Montgomery,  ^'  mean  * 
bamboo." 

In  A^ril,  1834,  he  attended  one  of 
the  periodical  meetings  of  teachers 
belonging  to  Red  Hill  Sunday  School. 
At  this  meeting  he  spokej  though 
suffering  so  much  from  ill  health  as 
to  cause  serious  alarm  to  his  friends. 
He  spoke  of  irreligious  parents  through 
the  week  obliterating  the  impresaiona 
made  upon  their  children  by  the  in* 
structions  ^ven  on  the  Sunday,  and 
comnared  it  with  the  practice  of  tihe 
monkish  calligraphers  who  defaoed 
precious  manuscripts,  substituting  iot 
their  original  oohtents  "their  own 
foolish  or  fanciful  l^nds."  It  having 
been  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  Williant 
Harvard,  Dr.  Marshman  and  Peter 
Haslam  had  been  Sunday-school  pu^ 
oils,  Montgomery  said  he  knew  and 
iionored  them.  He  had  read  Harvard's 
work  on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Ceylon,  with  deep  interest. 
As  to  Marshman,  he  had  given  tlie 
Bible  to  the  Chinese  in  their  own 
language,  and  "thus  rendered  the 
word  of  God  accessible  to  two  huur 
dred  and  fifty  millions  of  mankind." 


*  A  Methodi^t  preacher,  brotlirr  to  tilt  c^lebmted  comfdian,  Ned  Bbttter— ube 
ibe  nmnr,  fo  sf old  Msptdon  olfdafloialii^ 
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Montgomery  was  a  soH  of  cat- 
fancier — not  quite  so  bad  as  Southey. 
He  had  always  some  new  feline 
fftvorito. 

•»  We  well  n»eolWtono  fino  brinlletl  fellrttr, 
cillel/*  8:iy  his  bioj^rap^ert,  ••  Xero,  who, 
dnr1n;r  his  kUtenhoo.i,*  purred*  the  foUowin^j 
e]iU\\t  to  a  little  girl  who  had  bet'n  his  plar. 
mute:  — 

'^Uortaheftd,  near  the  Hole-ln-the-Wall 

"  itARRRRimit, 

**  A/ev,  tM«*,  nut&,  m^wto.  Aee,  tpfte,  itMrtv, 
wna,  wHtT,  whdr,  ghitn\  wew,  n.eu>,  rekeWf 
itmts,  U^  tz,  te,  pitfritrtun;**  ^. 

Done  into  Engliiih :  ■*» 
"  FIarrirt, 

•*  Tliia  comes  to  tell  you  that  I  am  vory 
tvrll,  and  I  hope  you  un*  so  ton.  I  iim  grow* 
\:\fl  M  f^reat  c^it ;  pr.iy  how  do  you  comu  on  ? 
I  wirt'i  Tou  were  here  to  ciirrv  mt*  about  hm  voo 
UM*i\  to  dis  an  1  I  would  scratdi  you  to  M>me 
punioie.  fi>r  I  cm  do  thi<(  much  U>tt<r  than  I 
co.d  1  whde  you  were  here.  I  have  not  run 
{•wtv  r''t.  but  I  l)elievo  I  Khill  itoon,  for  C 
fin  1  mv  feet  an*  to<»  nianv  for  niv  head,  an  I 
oltfn  uirrv  me  into  mischief.  I^ive  to  Siicf* 
f«  liit.i.  t  io<i;;h  I  was  always  fit  ti>  pu!l  her 
cap  when  I  Mvr  you  ]H*ttm;i;  her.  My 
m  »thi>r  has  brought  mo  u  mouse  or  two, 
•  1 1  I  caujrht  Olio  myself  list  ni^-it,  but 
it  waf  in  my  dream,  and  f  awoke  as  linnpry 
AS  a  hunter,  and  fill  to  bitiiij^  nt  my  tail, 
whi.h  I  believe  I  tJumld  hav«  eaten  up,  but 
it  wouM  not  let  me  catch  it.  So  no  more  at 
present  from 

**Ti2tr." 

««  P  S.— I  for;rot  to  tell  you  that  I  can 
hfft  but  I  like  lietter  to  steal,  «it't  lovre  na- 
tural, you  know.  • 
•*  Harriet,  at  Ockbrook.** 

Mono2;omery'd  connection  with  the 
8h3flield  Iria  exposed  him  to  many 
troublesome  visit*^.  The  poets  were 
the  worst,  for  Montgomery  had  ac- 
quired very  considerable  talents  for 
reading  bad  verse  ;  and  no  indisposi- 
tion to  give  it  such  immortality  as  his 
praise  was  calculaUnl  to  bentow.  He 
knew  that  the  podt  lives  by  sympathy , 
and  wheraver  ns  could  liiid  or  fancy 
any  good  he  npoke  and  acted  kindly: — 

One  coll  day  in  the  m'>ntli  of  January, 
M(int)p>mery  was  called  down  ^tairs  Ut  sec  a 
man  who^  stout  fonn.  fresh  cheek,  keen 
dark  eye,  and  tortoihe-like  movement  struck 
liim  in  a  moment ;  nor  was  his  surprise 
]eS'«iied  when  the  Mr.iii^erat  once  said,  *  My 
naiiw  is  Ni<-holMon  ;  I  am  rlic  .Airedale  poet : 
1  hnre  walked  sixty  mih-s  for  the  purpose  of 
ttritfji  TOO.'  Montjromery  told  him  lie  wni 
aMd  he  would  be  bsdly  eompensated  for  to 
yOL.  TLLYUl^^VOs  CCLXZXIVi 


lonn^  a  journey.  He  then  told  his  tale  of  sor^ 
row ,  it  was  that  of  many  an  inexperience<l 
anhor:  a  poor  Bratlford  wooKi'orter.  he  had 
fonnd  hlmxlf  a  poet,  liAd  liecomc  the  snb- 
jix't  of  local  wonder  an.l  admiration,  priuted 
a  thouKAiul  co}l<'S  of  his  little  volume  of 
verxe,  toM  every  one  bf  them,  and  put  th* 
procee  is  into  his )  bsket.  He  ^as  then  per* 
•uaded  to  print  a  second  edition  of  tins  sam4 
Aumlier.  of  wlii^-h  he  had  sold  but  a  few  (  96 
that  all  the  motiev  he  ha!  resdized  hv  the 
firht  wai  likely  to  be  thrown  dway  by  tbe 
secimd  experhitent.  IMterand  wtxrae  hick« 
as  .Mo  t^o  nery  told  him,  could  hanlly  hare 
eome  more  nearly  toother.  \VhiIe  they 
were  iv,  conversatiim.  Mr.  Samuel  Roberta 
W.I.H  announced.  Montgomery  :  '  I  have  a 
poet  ill  the  pirlour;  allow  \ue  iA  Introduce 
yon  to  Idin.'  R6berti:  *No;  I  wi  I  havft 
nothing:  to  do  with  hhn.'  But  witb  a  little 
man.ijrement,  Mr.  K.  was  led  fbrward.  hit 
surprise  at  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
8tran;:er  liein^  at  once  evident  and  ainnsin;;. 
For  a  while  lie  was  very  cool  and  distant  t 
not  80  Nicholson,  who  pretM^ntly  m  won  upon 
Bfr.  It.  that  the  latter  thrusting  a  bank  note 
into  the  poet*s  hand,  '  I^et  me  have,'8ail  he, 
*  hNU*a-i]ozen  copieK  of  your  book'— an  order 
irhicii  broufclit  team  into  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
man,  whose  *  unvarnished  tale'  had  proilueed 
8uc!i  a  result.  Montgomerv  proniiii^d  Ni> 
choLsou  that  he  would  read  Ids  book,  and  if 
he  found  nothlujc  in  it  ob^jectionable.  and 
could  in  any  way  recommend  it,  he  would  do 
M.  He  had  not  read  \*vciX  1  efore  lie  felt  hit 
pulse  begin  to  beat  quicker ;  and  throwing 
down  the  book,  *  Thk  man,"  feuid  he,  *  ia  a 
poet.' 

Montgomery  wrote  a  letter  of 
praise  and  advice.  The  poet  pub- 
lished another  volume — worse  than 
the  first.  He  began  to  assume  the 
p09t — he  drank — talked  infidelity 
and  blasphemy — wrote  repentant  let- 
ters— but  did  not  discontinue  to 
drink.  Montgomery's  advice  and 
sympathv  and  money  were  thrown 
away — tfie  poor  fellow  went  on  from 
l»ad  to  worse.  The  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  gave  way.  He  was  ac- 
cidentally drowned  in  the  river  Aire, 
on  the  night  of  April  14,  1843.  Of 
Nicholson's  poems,  we  have  not  hap- 
I^ened  to  sec  any  onC.  Montgomery's 
praise  was  not  of  very  high  value^-^ 
as  not  unlikely  to  be  given  for  oth«r 
merits  than  those  of  any  book  beforti 
him.  The  habits  of  a  newspaper 
writer  gave  him  facility  and  fluency 
in  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  his  were  always  kindly. 
His  biographers  do  not  sufficiently 
allow  for  this. 

Sheffield  had  ito  literaty  and  PhW 
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losophical  Society,  and  Montgomei'y — 
poor  fellow— had  to  do  the  science 
for  them.  He  appears  to  have  got  on 
at  least  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
He  lectured  on  Phrenology — An  exhi- 
bition not  quite  as  pleasant  or  profita- 
ble as  Steevens'  Lectures  on  Heads. 
He  discussed  the  agitated  questions 
of  bullion  and  paper  currency  ;  and 
■eems  to  have  done  some  good,  if  not 
in  elucidating  any  disputed  doctrines 
of  political  economy,  yet  in  what 
was  felt  of  more  moment  in  Shef- 
field—in stopping  a  run  on  the  local 
banks. 

Methodist  preachers  will  die — 
they  rest  from  their  labours — not  so 
their  acquaintances.  When  any  of 
Montgomery's  cirele  died,  it  was  ex- 
pected tliat  he  would  write  epitaphs 
and  eleffies.  On  one  occasion  wnen 
be  complied,  the  family  of  tlie  preacher 
complained  of  the  lines  not  being 
Bufiiciently  appropriate.  Montgomery 
had  made  them  intentionally  general 
and  not  personal,  *'  I  am  weary,** 
he  says,  '*  of  writing  memorials  of  the 
dead  ;  yet  everybody  thinks  that 
though  nothing  but  commonplace  can 
be  said  in  any  other  case,  yet  in  theit' 
own  there  is  something  that  would 
inspire  a  stone— even  a  grave-stone — 
to  wTite  eloquently." 

In  1837,  one  of  Montgomery's  bio- 
graphers was  told  by  him  of  a  new 
poem  which  he  had  nearly  completed 
—"The  Pelican  Ishmd."  Montgo- 
mery was  now  wise  enough  not  to 
communicate  anything  about  his  in- 
tended poem  to  any  of  his  acquain- 
tances. He  had  suffered  enough  of 
inconvenience  from  his  communica- 
tions when  projecting  the  "  World 
before  the  Flooa."  l%e  poem  is  al- 
most infinitely  superior  to  any  thmg 
else  Montgomery  has  written.  The 
poem  had  been  meditated  for  many  a 
long  year : — 

*'  It  liAs,"  nid  Montgomery,  **  bees  float- 
Mjr  in  tnj  mied  MV«r»I  jmre— at  least  aioce 
iSlS;  about  which  period  I  think  it  was 
that  I  read  the  aoconnt  which  Captain  Flin- 
ders givps,  in  his  *  Narratire  of  a  Voyage  to 
Terra  Auttralis,*  of  one  of  the  naroeroas 
gnlfs  which  indent  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
studded  with  small  islands  which  appeared 
to  ha%'e  been  tlie  haunts  of  pelicans  during 
many  generations,  through  which  the  birds 
had  bc«n  hatched,  lired,  and  died,  as  unseen 
as  thej  liad  been  unsung  bj  man.  Impressed 
as  I  was  with  the  subject,  I  thought  it 
VeuM  do  itrj  weU  for  tht  fi|mid«tioii  of  a 


missionary  speech,  and  servo  to  illustrate  tli« 
manner  in  which  the  heathen  on  the  ad)a-- 
cent  islands  had  been  bom,  grown  up,  and 
perished,  as  ignorant  of  God,  and  of  all  that  b 
good,  as  we  were  ignorant  of  them,  and  of 
their  neighbours  tlio  pelicans.  I  tried  tho 
subject  once  in  this  way ;  and  then  it  strudc 
me  that  it  would  make  a  good  subject  for  m 
poem  of  a  couple  of  hundred  lines.  I  tliere- 
fore  resolved  that  I  would  at  some  time 
vork  it  up  ;  but  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  lead- 
ing idea,  until,  when  at  Ockbrook  last 
spring,  I  thought  I  had  got  a  cue  ;  but  after 
composing  two  or  three  stanzas,  I  was  dissa- 
tisfied both  with  the  measure  and  the  plan, 
and  gave  it  up  for  the  time.  As  I  was  re- 
tnming  to  Sheffield  from  Scarborougli  Inst 
autumn,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  my 
attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  the  country  abont  Thorp 
Arch,  which  was  so  completely  flooded,  that 
only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  of 
ground  were  seen,  like  green  islands  amidst 
the  lake.  By  some  involuntary  association 
of  ideas,  I  was  powerfully  reminded  of  the 
Pelican  Island.  In  a  moment  the  radical 
thought  of  which  I  had  been  so  long  in  quest 
rushed  into  my  mind ;  and  I  saw  the  whole 
plan  of  my  poem  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
immediately  began  the  subject  in  blank 
verwj ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Ferry- 
bridge, I  had  composed  a  number  of  lines, 
which  I  wrote  down  with  my  pencil  in  tho 
inn  there  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
■ont  I  have  laboured  incessantly  at  the  work, 
and  now  hope  that  its  execution  will  be  in 
some  degree  comparable  to  my  conception 
of  the  subject." 

The  poem  is  in  blank  verse^not  in 
such  blank  verse  as  any  of  our  namv-' 
tive  or  dramatic  poets  have  used — but 
that  looser  form  which  is  found  in 
the  dramatists  of  Elizabeth's  day. 
The  repeated  double  endinss  which 
occur  in  that  form  of  verse,  give  great 
freedom  to  the  poet.  Indeed,  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art,  Mont- 
gomery was  at  all  times  skilful ;  and 
whatever  be  his  faults,  monotony  is 
not  one. 

Darwin's  theoir  of  the  formation 
of  coral  islands  had  not  been  pro- 
pounded when  Montgomeiy's  poem 
was  written.  And  Montgomery's 
language  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
strict  accuracy,  if  that  theory  be  tnie. 
The  poet  represents  the  coral  insects 
as  carrying  on  their  works  much 
higher  above  and  much  deeper  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  than  is  con- 
sistent with  observed  facts.  The  pas- 
sage, though  carefully  elaborated, 
does  not  appear  to  us  equal  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  poem.  The  poem* 
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of  Montgomery  liave  not  now  the 
circulation  which  they  once  had ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  we  believe  that 
this,  the  best  of  his  poems,  is  the  least 
known.  When  a  writer  has  taken 
his  rank  in  the  world  of  letters — we 
mean  while  still  the  subject  of  con* 
temporary  criticism — reviewers  do 
little  more  than  mention  the  fact  of 
the  appearance  of  a  new  poem.  It 
passes  silently  into  the  world — v&  re- 
membered or  foigotten  as  it  may 
happen.  In  this  way,  for  instance, 
some  half-dozen  of  Byron's  dramas — of 
Scott's  latter  poems — and  of  Moore's 
have  been  but  little  mentioned.  This 
leads  us  to  quote  a  passage  from  the 
Pelican  Island 

Dreary  and  hollow  moans  foretold  a  gale ; 
Kor  long  the  iisne  tarried ;  tlien  the  wind 
Unp  ri8on*d  blew  its  trumpet  loud  and  shrill ; 
Out  flash *d  the  lightnings  glorioasly;  the  rain 
Came  down  like  music,  and  the  fuIUtoned 

thunder 
Boird  in  grand  harmony  throughout  high 

hearcn : 
Till  ocean,  breaking  from  his  black  snpineness, 
Drown'd  in  his  own  stupendous  uproar  all 
The  Toicos  of  the  storm  beside ;  meanwhile 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  surface ; 
Mountains  each  other  swallowing,  and  again 
Kew  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfathom*d  valleys 
Uwtarting,  joined  the  battle  ;  like  those  sons 
Of  earth, — giants,  rebounding  as  new-born 
From  erery  fall  on  their  unwearied  mother. 
I  glow*d  with  all  the  rapture  of  the  strife : 
Beneath  was  one  wild  whirl  of  foaming  surges  ; 
Above  the  array  of  lightnings,  like  the  swords 
Of  cherubim,  wide  brandished,  to  repel 
Aggression  from  heaven's  gates ;  their  flaming 

strokes 
QoeDch'd  momentarily  in  the  vast  abyss. 
The  voice  of  Him  who  walks  upon  the  wind» 
And  sets  his  throne  upon  the  floods,  rebuked 
The  headlong  tempest  in  its  mid-career. 
And  turo*d  its  horrors  to  magnificence. 
The  evening  sun  broke  through  the  embattled 

clouds. 
And  threw  round  sky  and  sea  as  by  eiichaDt* 

ment» 
A  nwliant  girdle,  binding  them  to  peace. 
In  the  full  rainbow's  haraiony  of  beams ; 
No  brilliant  fragment,  but  one  sevenfold  circle 
Thai  spann'd  the  horison,  meted  out  the 

heavens. 
And  underarch'd  the  ocean.     *Twas  a  scene. 
That  kit  itself  fur  ever  on  my  mind. 
Night,  silent,  cool,  transparent,  crowned  tlie 

day; 
The  sky  receded  further  into  space. 
The  stars  cnme  lower  down  to  meet  the  eye, 
Till  the  whole  hemisphere,  alive  with  light, 
Twinkkd  from  east  to  west  by  m^  consent. 
The  cewtellations  round  the  aret.ic  pole, 
Thd  never  set  to  us,  htni  scev^  rear, 


But  in  their  stead,  Orion  through  the  nortli 
Pursued  the  Pleiads ;  Sinus,  with  his  keen. 
Quick  scintillations,  in  the  zenith  reign 'd. 
The  south  unveil'd  its  glories; — there  the 

Wolf. 
With  eyes  of  lightning,  watch'd  the  Centaur'^ 

^ar; 
Through  the  clear  hyaline,   the    Ship  of 

Heaven 
Came  sailing  from  eternity ;  the  Dove« 
On  silver  pinions,  wing*d  her  peaceful  way ; 
There,  at  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's  throne. 
The  Altar,  kindled  from  his  presence,  blazed ; 
There  too,  all  else  excellin;;,  meekly  shone 
The  Cross,  the  symbol  of  redeeming  love : 
The  Heavens  declared  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
The  fimuunent  dispUy'd  his  handy»work. 

The  secrets  of  creation  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem.  Lands  first  created 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
coral  insects,  have  through  gradual 
changes  become  fitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man — and  then  the  poet 
describes  human  society  in  its  first 
aspects,  and  afterwards  through  the 
various  grades  of  savage  and  civilized 
life.  The  Poem  has,  perhaps,  the 
fault  of  dinuseness — ^though  we  have 
felt  this  more  in  endeavouring  to 
select  passages  for  quotation,  than 
while  reading  the  poem.  DifPuseness 
is  a  danger  which  no  writer  of  blank 
verse  in  our  language  has  ever 
wholly  escaped,  except  Landor. 

Montgomery's  heart  was  in  his 
song.  We  seek  in  poetry  feelings 
kindred  with  reUgion,  but  are  re- 
pelled whenever  tlie  interruption  of 
sectarian  dialect  occurs.  We  wish 
such  passages  translated  into  a  more 
universal  Tauj^age.  A  true  feeling 
seems  to  us  lowered  and  narrowed 
when  it  has  not  adequate  expression. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  to  what 
we  consider  its  faults,  Montgomery's 
poetry  owed  much  of  its  popularity — 
for,  as  men  think  and  feel  in  words, 
the  recurrence  of  conventional  phrases 
is  to  the  half  educated  certain  to  caU 
back  the  old  feelings  ;  and  a  line  of 
an  old  hymn  will  often  have  infinitely 
more  effect  than  all  the  tests  of  a 
poem.  The  "  Pelican  Island"  is  not 
without  the  recurrence  of  something 
of  Moravian  sentiment  and  dialect, 
but  has  less  of  it  than  Montgomery's 
other  poems  ;  and  this,  probably, 
has  made  the  poem  less  known  than 
it  deserves  to  be. 

In  January,  1628,  Montgomery  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Poetry,  before 
the  Sheffield   Literarv  and   Philofvy* 
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phical  Society.  He  told  his  audience 
that  "  Fo3try  ia  the  eldest,  the  rarest', 
aud  most  excellent  of  the  fina  arts. 
*  *  *  Music  was  invented  to  ac- 
company, and  Painting  and  Sculpture 
to  illustrate  it." 

Montgomery,  we  have  statedj  or 
ought  to  have  stated,  had  been  pre- 
sented with  an  ornamental  inkstand 
by  some  of  his  admirers.  It  was  one 
day  lying  on  his  table  when  it  waa 
observed  that  it  should  only  be 
used  on  grea!i  occasions ;  *'  such," 
B  lii  a  friend,  *'  as  the  introduction  of 
th3  poet  Laureate,  whom  I  should  like 
to  s  36  in  this  room."  Montgomery 
rcjplied,  "It  is  my  own  fault,  or  I 
should  have  bjen  sitting  in  a  far  more 
splendid  room,  and  with  a  poet  more 
p>>p;ilar  than  Southey  himself,"  and 
p4*oce3ded  to  mention  that  Moore  was 
then  on  a  visit  at  Stoke  Hall  with 
M*.  Arkwrlght,  who33  wife  was  a 
K3mble,  ani  that  she  had  written  to 
invite  him  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
the  author  of  Lalla  Bookh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Darwent.  Montgomery 
had  unluckily  reviewed. severely  in 
the  JScleJtic  Rmew  some  of  Moore*s 
earlier  poetry,  and  felt  difficulty  in 
aec3pting  the  invitation.  Moora  calls 
the  scruple  an  over  delicate  one. 
Bo  h  poats  rBgrotted  not  havin?  met. 

The  next  book  adventure  of  Mont- 
gomery was  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Proapress. 
Southey  had  engagad  in  an  edition 
of  the  sam3  work,  without  knowing 
anything  of  Montgomery's.  A  letter 
of  SoutUey'd  on  the  subject  is  here 
printed.  These  letters  to  Montgo- 
mery appe<ar  to  us  fully  as  interesting 
as  any  of  thoje  published  in  the  col- 
lections of  Southey's  family. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
sent  a  deputation  to  visit  their 
mora  important  stations,  especially 
those  in  the  South  Sea  Islands^ 
George  Bennett,  who  was  at  the  time 
residing  inSheflHeld,  and  who  was 
known  chiely  by  his  exertions  for 
modt  of  the  public  institutions  of  ihe 
place,  propoaed  to  undertake  the 
dutv,  and  his  services  were  accepted 
by  the  So  iety,  who  associated  with 
him  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tyerman,  the 
minister  of  a  chapel  of  the  Indepen- 
dents in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  ob- 
jec  s  p  ^*opo  led  were,  that  the  deputa- 
tion sliould  make  themselves  tho- 
roughly ac^^uaiatod  with  the  itftto  of 


the  missi(ms  and  of  tb*  itka^is-H* 
should  suggest  and,  as  f ar  ns  Ui«y 
could,  carry  into  effect  plans  lor  the 
furtherance  of  the  Qospel,  and  for 
introducing  among  the  nativee  the 
habits  of  civilised  life—^ould  fonn 
aiTangem^itB  for  public  worship  — 
should  do  what  they  could  to  esUtb* 
lish  schools  for  the  children  of  Uie 
missionaries  and  of  the  nativee — and 
should  assist  in  introducing  the  kno^  • 
ledge  of  trade  and  of  agriculture.  It 
was  one  of  those  commissions  in  which 
everything  depended  upon  the  good 
sensa  and  discretion  of  thoee  to  whom 
such  an  extensive  range  of  dutiej 
was  entrusted.  The  South  Sea 
Islands  were  to  be  the  first  object  of 
the  deputation,  and  then  they  wero 
to  visit  with  similar  views  Java,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Madagascar.  The 
time  which  they  must  pass  away  from 
England  could  not  be  less  than  five 
years.  This  was  the  calculation  at 
the  time  of  their  departui*e.  In  ths 
event  it  proved  to  be  eight  years.  In 
the  third  volume  of  this  work  there 
are  two  letters  addressed  to  Bennett 
by  Montgomery,  for  which  we  wish 
we  could  find  room ;  but  this  is  im*> 
possible,  and  they  are  not  susc^tible 
of  easy  abridgment.  We  refer  to  the 
letters,  because  we  think,  to  persons 
cngagKi  in  any  missionary  objects, 
they  are  likely  to  be  of  practical  use. 
Montgomerv  had,  properly  speak* 
ing,  few  holidays.  We  have  letters 
from  him  describing  rambles  in 
Wales  and  in  the  Lake  country,  but 
these  were  only  moments  snatched  in 
the  intervals  of  "  Bible  tours,"  where 
he  attended  in  some  dozen  country 
towns  wherever  a  meeting  could  M 
got  up.  Everywhere  Mtmtgomery 
was  expected  to  speak  ;  and,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  often  spoke  effectively, 
though  he  complains  sadly  of  the 
great  fatigue  of  these  platform  exer- 
tions. In  the  course  or  one  of  these 
eregrinations,  Montgomeir  found 
imself  at  Keswick.  Southey  was 
not  at  home,  but  the  honors  of  the 
house  were  done  by  Mrs.  Coleridge. 
He  visited  Wordsworth — he  was  at 
home^but  the  waterfalls  were  not 
in  preper  swell.  One  petty  rill 
trickled  at  the  top  of  Helvellyn.  "The 
grander  falls,  with  which  Words- 
worth must  be  familiar,  were  all 
from  ho^ne  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
his  mountainj.  as  /  was  at  the  time  ol 
hisviKttoSlieffiekL'' 
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While  |kt  Keswick,  Montgomery 
feoeived  a  letter  from  Bennett,  an- 
nouncing hia  return.  The  letter  was 
from  London,  and  tells  of  his  having 
luided  at  Deal  the  day  before — the 
6th  of  June,  1829.  Montgomery's 
friend,  Hodgson,  was  with  him  when 
the  letter  arrived.  Mid  a  joint  answer 
was  written.  Hodgson  mentions  that 
^  Montgomery  is  gone  to  the  top  of 
Bkiddaw,  and  on  his  reitnni  will  acid  a 
few  lines  to  this  letter."  We  give  a 
few  eharaoteristie  sentences  from 
Montgomery's  part  of  the  letter^ 
dated  June  11 : — 

Thonf[h  my  limls,  «Uh  tlit  occaiuonal 
help  vf  a  I'onj,  hon  let  to  (lie  hevibt  of  tUe 
BMj;niflccnC  hiocutf ah,  and  thoOKli  my  tyvt 
lurvcTi'il  an  iiomciHiitjr  of  horizon,  coiiipr^- 
lieniiiii;;  iHinl  and  ^(a,  tukvs,  rivers,  liilhi,  i:iid 
wood«i  in  tbr  rii-kcftt  divrrs'tr,  nil  Hpreud  like 
a  map  beneath  my  feet,  my  mind,  but  enpei-i- 
ally  injr  heart  haa  been  tnf(ag«d  with  you  nil 
tha  fereeoea ;  and  from  the  stupendooi*  elera. 
tion  on  which  i  atood,  1  aaw  not  only  tht 
fcyacrn^  purtionf  of  tht  Britl**h  l»)ea,  whk-h 
tvery  tyt  may  set  tn  any  clear  day  from 
tbebca,  bat  1  traced  yoa  all  muml  tho  world, 
aod  the  ialeaof  the  Sou(h  Seaa.  New  Ztvhind* 
K«w  Holhind,  Chinn,  the  two  Indiex,  M}id:i. 
faacar,  Sooth  Africa,  St.  HeleuH,  and  all  tht 
oceant  yoa  have  croased,  dividing  and  coo- 
nectlnf^  the  utmoHt  ref^onn  of  the  earth,  even 
%n9  tht  v<*ry  (i]-ot  whero  you  Innded  »t  length 
on  tor  own  dear  bhoreaf  all  iheho  went  pre- 
aent  to  my  spirit,  ami  in  each  of  thete  I  eould 
Mnrtivt  thAt  goodutui  and  raen-y  had  ful- 
ipwtd  yoa  all  tht  daya  of  your  long  abaeiict 
ta  a  (4iX'Uiunavi;:;ation  of  charity,  tht  first 
tliat  b:u»  been  Binde  by  an  individoal  ainct 
auin  fell,  and  tht  promise  of  a  Saviour  wm 
riven.  J  will  uot  flutter  you ;  1  know  it  will 
bumble  you  when  I  sriy  tluit  you  sri',  in  this 
re»pvct,  the  oiost  privileged  of  all  that  have 
tivetl,  or  do  live;  havii.g  alone  done  what 
ntver  wafi  l«efbrt  attempted,  and  what  your 
htt  konuurcd  and  bimtiited  companion  was 
i.tt  allowed  to  aohieve.  Tlie  ):l«>ry  thus 
pamtd  to  you,  you  will  lay  at  tlit  Kedeem- 
tr*a  fvtt«  and  ^ay,  it  ia  the  Lord's  doing  that 
1  bavt  been  eza.ted  to  do  thia;  and  to  hb 
name  bt  all  tht  pruiae.  On  tht  »ammit  of 
bkiddaw.  under  tht  blut  iiitinity  of  htuven 
•Lore,  and  in  tht  presence  of  the  wide^t  coin- 
Msa  of  earth  1  ever  saw,  except  once  Itfure, 
I  laid  my  thank-oflferiiift  on  that  altar  not 
made  with  haiida,  to  Uitu  who  has  bieu  tlie 
mftifp  of  his  people  tliruogh  all  generations ; 
tp  Htm  who  'before  the  mountains  were 
Irtught  forth,  iros  God.' 

Montgomery,  in  addition  to  his  al- 
most professional  exertions  on  plat- 
inrBM-  and  drawing-rooms,  was  selr 
4oiii  without  some  litenuy  occvl^ 


tion.  Collins,  of  Glasgow,  issued  at 
this  time  several  religious  books — 
generally  repiints  of  popular  works 
— with  prefaces  written  by  such  per- 
sons as  ho  could  obtain  assistance 
from,,  whose  names  might  be  a  sort 
of  guarantee  for  the  book,  and  whoso 
own  essays  would  give  the  book  a 
chance  of  being  purchased  by  persons 
who  would  never  look  beyond  such 
prefatory  matter.  Some  half-dozen 
volumes  were  in  this  way  issued  with 
the  sanction  of  Montgomery's  name. 
Dr.  Lardner  had  also  enlisted  him 
for  his  Cyclopcedia.  By  such  acci- 
dental employment,  Montgomer}%  an 
nnmarriect  man  and  of  unezpen- 
sive  habits,  made  out  the  means 
of  life.  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
way  something  about  three  himdred 
a-year  eould  be  made  by  him,  on  the 
suppontion  of  his  being  at  all  times 
diiiposed  and  able  to  work  ;  but  the 
most  diligent  man  haa  his  hours  of 
inability,  when  he  cannot  or  will  not 
work — and  Montgomery,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  prepare  for  the 
press  Bennett  and  Tyermann*s  Mis- 
sionary Voyage,  writing  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett says,  that  he  knew  his  own  pro- 
erastinating  spirit  so  well  that  he  felt 
it  certain  he  would  not  make  aa  much 
as  j^l50  in  half  a  year.  He  under- 
took the  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script account  of  the  Voyage  for  the 
press.  Hie  calculation  of  the  time 
it  would  occupy  was  about  eight 
months,  and  hie  remuneration  was 
£'2iK>, 

At  a  political  dinner  at  Sheffield 
in  18!K),  Montgomery  was  introduced 
to  Lord  Carusle — then  Lord  Mor^ 
peth — 

l^fontgomery  was  then  fi>r  the  fir»t  time 
intrudboed;  and  I  rief  nnd  doultory  i«s  wius 
the  ;!reeting:on  thi»  ojiasion,  the  fi'iiukiu-ss, 
ainiiihility,  intt  Hijrencf,  :  nd  refliicd  t:t>ti*  nf 
a  youu);  nobleniun  wim  hna  uot  hoitatod  to 
iollow  tlie  example  of  his  paiMf^tther  i.i 
eourttng  the  f.ivour  of  the  Mums,  tliou;:h 
allie<l^  by  Urtli.  rank,  and  title  to  tliojje  nho 
could  oidy  boast  with  him  their  slia:e  ia 
•  all  the  blood  of  the  Howanls.'  Ijiade  an  in. 
delible  impres-Mun  on  tiie  uiiiid  of  our  )>o(t. 
Thi8ft*«hnj;  wjia  evidiutiy  rciiproial.  L-or.] 
Morpeth  riqufbtcd  to  be  alhiwed  to  projwse 
thu  boallh  of  Moutgumiry,  in  duiii;;  \\\\'uh 
he  adverted,  in  a  ddiL-ate  :nid  graceful 
speech,  to  *  the  j;cnius  and  virtues  of  the 
bard,  who  having  a^'uied  the  hei;;ht8  of  Piir- 
naahua,  luid  with  e4U<d  Mici*e>s  directed  h  s 
poetical  footsteps  towards  the  holier  eievatiim 
of  Mount  Ziou.'     Montgomery,   evi^knily 
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affected  by  tho  tinezpccted  introdaction  of 
his  name,  after  allading  to  the  cordiality 
which  subsisted  between  himself  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Sheffield  for  more 
(Iian  twenty  years,  added,  that  as  in  Tarious 
excursions  to  the  poetical  regions  of  the 
fabled  Parnassus  his  townsmen  had  accom- 
panied  Iiim,  so  he  was  anxious  that  thej 
should  likewise,  and  more  especially,  ascend 
with  him  that  nobler  and  holier  elevation 
mentioned  by  Lord  Morpeth, — Mount  Zion. 
*  And  I  am  not  ashamed,'  added  he,  '  in  Ihia 
festive  meeting  to  say,  with  reference  to  that 
place  which  has  been  the  subject  of  my  later 
themes,— God  grant  we  may  all  meet 
there  I' 

Early  in  the  year  1831,  Mont- 
gomery's narrative  of  Bennett  and 
lyerman's  Missionary  Voyage  ap- 
peared. It  did  not  succeed  in  making 
as  much  impression  upon  the  public 
as  we  think  it  ought.  It  followed 
Ellis's  Polynesian  Besearches,  and 
the  subject  had  been  worn  somewhat 
threadbare.  Montgomery's  was  to 
the  religious  public  probably  the  best 
name  that  could  be  found  amoiu^ 
working  literary  men  ;  still  the  book 
would  nave  had  a  better  chance  of 
success,  had  extracts  from  the  actual 
journals  been  given,  instead  of  a  com- 
pilation from  materials  altered  at  dis- 
cretion. The  Missionary  Societv  were 
the  publishers,  and  it  is  probable  they 
did  not  do  the  business  as  well  as 
ordinary  publishers  would.  They 
and  Bennett  were  at  war.  On  the 
whole,  the  book — a  singularly  inter- 
esting book,  and  very  creditable  to 
Montgomery — must  be  described  as  a 
failure.  The  correspondence  between 
Bennett  and  Montgomery  often  ad- 
verts to  this  disappointment. 

Mont^mery's  means  of  support  at 
this  penod  were  essentially  increeued 
by  ms  frequently  delivering  lectures 
on  poetry.  He  was  offered  reason- 
able  prices  for  the  copvright  of  his 
lectures,  but  he  declinea  acceding  to 
them.  If  printed,  the  lectures  could 
not  be  so  well  delivered  again.  It 
was  his  practice,  when  lecturing  in 
any  particular  locality,  to  introduce 
the  name  of  some  poet  of  acknow- 
ledged reputation  belonging  to  the 
district.  Leeds  for  awhile  puzzled 
him,  till  he  thought  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, who  had  some  temporary  con- 
nection with  the  place.  Nt^wcastle 
was  the  birth-place  of  Akenside,  and 
the  burial-place  of  Cunnin^am. 
There  was  not  a  manufacturing  town 
Uiat  had  not  its  poet. 


Montgomery  had  to  complain  of  the 
Annuals.  The  editors  of  some  of  them 
behaved  shabbily  to  him—offering  him 
terms  of  compensation  for  prose  and 
verse  which  they  did  not  f uifiL  They 
behaved  even  worse  to  him  than  thia. 
He  saw  one  of  his  poems  printed  la 
a  newspaper,  "  with  two  of  t^e  lead* 
ing  verses  placed  at  the  end,  and 
some  intervening  ones  before."  "  Yoa 
have  heard,"  he  says,  '^  of  the  horse 
with  his  head  where  his  tail  should 
be ;  but  yet  the  poor  animal  survived 
the  transposition,  for  he  had  only  to 
turn  round  to  the  manger  and  ho 
would  find  his  head  in  the  right 
place ;  not  so  my  tmhappy  stanzas." 
The  newspaper  had  printed  accurately 
from  Ackerman's  "  Forget-Me-Not^^ 
and  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  poet 
had  himself  corrected  the  proof 
sheets. 

In  1835,  he  was  given  a  pension  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Peel's  letter  com- 
municating the  fact  was  kindly  and 
graceful.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  you 
will  be  pleased  when  you  hear  the 
names  of  those  who  have,  with  your- 
self, been  selected  on  public  grounds, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  science  aud  Literature,  for 
this  mark  of  royal  favour — Professor 
Airy  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Sharon  Turner,  and  Bobert  Southev." 

When  he  returned  home  from  this 
visit,  he  found  a  letter  from  Bobert 
Montgomery  complaining  of  some 
insolent  mention  of  him  in  the 
Quarterly  Beview,  and  entreating 
our  Montgomery's  interference  with 
Lockhart  to  put  an  end  to  such  at- 
tacks. The  correspondence  b  cour- 
teous, but  the  elder  poet  expresses 
a  hurt  feeling  at  the  advertisements 
of  Bobert's  poems  being  so  worded 
as  to  create  inconvenient  confusion. 
The  poems  of  James  Montgomery 
were  by  hi$  public  estimated  too 
highly,  and  they  thought  too  lowly 
of  Bobert's.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  both  seem  to  have  been  gainers 
in  reputation  by  the  accident  of  ad- 
verse reviews  provoking  strangers 
into  kindliness  towards  them.  In 
James's  early  day,  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
view attacked  the  "  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,"  his  first  volume,  wit^ 
foolish  violence.  This  called  up 
Southey  to  his  defence  in  tJie  Quar- 
terly; and  Southey,  who  knew  of 
Bobert  only  through  adverse  reviewers 
in  the  first  instanoa,  wrote  to  him 
letters  of  advice  and       ounigemeat. 
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The  pension  given  by  Peel  to 
Montgomery,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
poun(£(  a-year,  was  to  an  unmarried 
man  enough  for  his  support,  or  nearly 
so,  and  it  released  him  from  some  in- 
convenient engagements  ^I'ith  peri- 
odicals. In  the  course  of  the  next 
vear  (1836),  he  was  enabled  to  change 
his  residence  from  one  of  the  dirtiest 
thoroug^hfares  in  Sheffield  to  a  house 
at  **  l^e  Mount,"  as  a  handsome 
street  of  eight  houses,  situated  about 
a  mile  and-a-half  west  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  was  called.  While 
Montgomery  conducted  anewi^per, 
and  the  ladies  with  whom  he  resided 
kept  a  bookadlef^s  shop,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  chsuige  of  resi- 
dence. Peel's  well-timed  gift,  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  Montgomery  had 
given  up  the  paper,  and  when  en- 
creasing  years  had  rendered  it  desi- 
rable that  his  friends  should  also  dis- 
continue the  bookselling  business, 
made  the  evening  of  life  comfortable 
to  the  poet,  and  to  such  of  the  family 
with  wnom  he  was  domiciled,  as  had 
survived  the  period  of  forty  years 
since  they  and  Montgomery  had 
formed  one  family.  How  entirely 
Moutgomenr  was  dependent  on  their 
care,  is  exhibited  by  an  incident  which 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Everitt.  While 
passing  through  the  market  at  New- 
castle, Everitt  pointed  out  to  him 
some  fine  beef.  "  I  dare  say  it  is 
very  excellent,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
I  am  no  judge  of  meat  in  the  stall, 
never  having  purchased  sixpeimy- 
worth  in  my  life.  No — not  even 
when  I  k^  house  in  York  Castle." 

One  evening  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Holland,  visited  him  at  his  new  resi- 
dence, the  poet  showed  him  one  of 
those  dreadfully  beautiful  and  trou- 
blesome things — ^a  young  lady's  album 
— from  which  every  one  who  has  ever 
written  a  rhvme  shrinks  with  in- 
stinctive shudders.  This,  however, 
was  the  album  of  Dora  Wordsworth, 
and  contained  lines  from  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Southey,  and  others,  and 
Montgomery  could  not  refuse  to  con- 
tribute. The  verses  which  he  wix)te 
in  the  book  were  graceful,  and  led  to 
a  very  cordial  letter  from  Words- 
worth, and  to  his  sending  him  a  copy 
of  his  collected  poems,  with  an  m- 
scription  expressive  of  his  high  admi- 
ration. 

We    are   glad  to   find  Montgo- 
mery denying  the  value  of  what  is 


sometimes  called  poetical  inspiration, 
apart  from  study  and  laboui*.  "  No 
CTeat  work,"  he  said,  "  had  ever  yet 
been  produced  by  an  author  who  had 
not  previously  amassed  the  materials 
in  his  mind." 

Whatever  was  done  of  good  in 
Sheffield  was  supported  by  Mont- 
gomery. His  person  and  ms  purse 
were  sure  to  be  called  upon  whenever 
a  meeting  was  held — ^his  voice  and 
his  pen  were  in  continued  demand. 
It  was  but  fair  that  he  should  rejoice 
in  the  public  joy.  At  the  festivitieer 
for  the  coronation  of  ihe  Queen, 
Montgomery  presided  at  the  Cutlers' 
Hall.  He  wrote  an  ode  for  the  oc-' 
casion  to  be  sung  by  the  company. 
His  heart  was  in  the  task — ^and 
though  suffering  from  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  he  never  appeared  more 
happy.  On  one  side  of  the  venerable 
man  sat  his  oldest  female  friend  and 
housemate.  Miss  Grales ;  and  on  the 
other,  his  niece,  Harriet  Montgo- 
mery, the  daughter  of  his  brother 
I^;natius,  and  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  with  him  from  the  Moravian 
settlement  at  Ockbrook.-  We  have 
read  with  admiration  Montgomery's 
speech,  which  his  biographers  have 
oone  well  to  preserve.  It  is  too  long 
for  insertion  here.  His  ode,  "The 
Sceptre  in  a  Maiden  Hand,"  was 
simg  with  enthusiasm.  But  these 
were  not  his  only  exertions  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Sheffield  festivities. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  about  a  thousand  persons, 
and  Montgomery  was  called  on  to 
write,  in  the  form  of  a  hynm,  some 
lines  that  might  express  the  feelings 
with  which  blessings  would  be  in- 
voked from  heaven  upon  the  heads  of 
the  earl  and  his  family.  This  enter- 
tainment led  to  a  subscription,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  a  treat  to 
some  three  hundred  old  women. 
Money  was  given  by  several — but  one 
subscription  was  of  a  kind  which  puz- 
zled committees  and  committee-men. 
Sheffield  had,  even  then,  its  gin  pa- 
laces ;  and  the  owner  of  one  of  them 
sent  to  Montgomery  a  present  of 
"  bouncing  Jamaica  rum,"  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  old  women  mi^ht  be 
allowed  to  have  in  their  concluding 
cup  of  tea  a  sup  of  real "  West  Indian 
cream."  After  some  negotiation  with 
the  good-natured  pub&can,  an  ex- 
change was  effected,  and  wine^'given 
instead,'  and  the  happy  old  sinners 
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drank  the  health  of  Qaeen  Viotoria. 
We  suspect  that  the  spirit-merchant 
was  ongioally  giving  them  what  they, 
oould  they  venture  to  speak  their 
minds  out,  would  have  preferred  to 
the  wine  which  the  committee  made 
him  substitute.  However,  they  were 
made  happy.  "We  have  been  all 
queens  to-day,"  said  one  poor  soul,  in 
&e  joy  of  her  heart. 

Whoever  came  to  Sheffield  or  the 
neighbourhood,  would  see  Montgo- 
mery, the  one  poet  of  the  place ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  pilgrims  deviated 
very  considerably  from  their  pro- 
per route  to  visit  him.  Several 
Americana  called  ;  among  others.  Dr. 
Sparrow,  vice-president  of  Kenyon 
College,  United  States.  Dr.  Sparrow 
was  **  an  Episcopal  clergyman  amidst 
a  widely-spread  population  in  the 
western  wilderness."  He  was  anxious 
10  know  the  n:o:*al  state  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sheffield,  and  wastokl  it  was 
rather  better  than  in  other  equally 
large  towns ;  that  there  were  as  many 
schools  there,  that  the  influx  of 
strangers  was  less,  and  the  resident 
clergy  of  all  classes  laborious,  exem- 
plary, and  influential.  Montgomery 
remarked  that  profane  swearing  had 
almost  entirely  ceased.  Sparrow  in- 
quired whether  females  were  much 
employed  in  the  manufactories,  and 
said,  **  I  have  been  shown  through  an 
extensive  establishment,  in  which  ar- 
ticles plated  with  silver  are  made,  and 
though  I  saw  a  woman  in  the  ware- 
house, I  did  not  notice  any  in  the 
shops."  Montgomery  explamed  that 
they  were  emjJoyed  in  ix)oms,  apart 
from  the  men.  "Uood  wages  are 
given.  This  leads  to  early  maniages ; 
yet,  except  in  seasons  when  work  is 
unusually  scarce,  a  family  can  be  sup- 
ported comfortably."  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation.  Dr.  Sparrow  ob- 
served that  even  tne  smallest  houses 
had  an  air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness 
about  them,  and  was  told  that  in 
Sheffield  almost  every  family  Uved  in 
a  separate  house.  "  TeneiMnteU^* 
buildings  were  almost  unknown  there. 
In  a  population  of  100,000,  not 
one  decent  or  industrious  family  lived 
in  a  cellar  or  a  garret,  "  a  circum- 
s^ance  directly  favourable  to  the 
health  and  comfort  and  indirectly  to 
the  morals  of  the  labouring  iK>pula- 
tion."  "  How  diffen^nt,"  it  was  acldetl, 
"is  the  cIo:iie>lic  con<Htion  of  thou- 
sandir  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 


elsewhere."    Poor  Ireland  oame  in  for 
its  share  of  notice  from  the  American 
observer.    What  else  he  saw  in  hia 
travels  thera  he* does  not  i-ecord,  but 
one  observable  improvement  struck 
his  eye.      "  I  was,"  he  says,  '*  struck 
wuth  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
their  shoes  biack(  d,  in  a  class  whom 
I  would  not  formerly  suspect  to  have 
paid  attention  to  such  mattern."    Ho 
also   said  "  that    there  were    mora 
cabins  white-washed  inside."    Mont- 
gomery derived  proofs  of  the  improver 
msnt  of  the  Irish  from  some  doubtful 
statistics  ;  and  they  passed  fi'om  piga 
and  potatoes  to  poetry.    Of  Words- 
worth's poetry  the  American  preferred 
to  all  other  iioenis  "  The  Idiot  Boy." 
Coleridgo  somewhere  mentions,   the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  \ihich  seem  to 
nave  least  value,  he  has  often  known 
preferred  bymen  of  remarkable  talent 
to  those  which  would  seem  to  have 
higher  claims.     We  think  it  was  Fox 
who  prefen-ed    "Goody  Blake  and 
Harry  Gill"  to  anything  else  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, speaking  of  the  poetry  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,    Mont- 
gomery said,   "  It  is  like  the  diflerence 
between  electricity  and  galvanism — 
the  former  flat^hing  at  rapid  intervals 
with  the  utmost  intensity  of  eflect ; 
the  other,  not  less  powei-ful,but  lathcr 
continuous  than  sudden  in  its  wonder- 
ful influence." 

Montgomery's  love  of  flowers  is 
ofttn  shown  through  his  poetry.  At 
one  time,  when  he  saw  a  knot  of  cro- 
cuses opening  their  golden  petals  in 
the  sun,  he  said  they  reminded  him  of 
the  passage  in  which  Milton  describes 
the  stars  as  deriving  their  light  from 
that  great  luminary  : — 

Towanlfl  bis  all-chcerlng  Inmp  turn,  or  art 

tunicd 
Rv  las  maf^netic  benm,  tlint  gpntly  warms 
Tlie  univer>e,  and  to  ladi  iiiwani  part. 
With  ^(-ntU*  pt'iift  rat  lull,  tliuugh  ousevn, 
Sko  its  inviaiile  virtue. 

And  he  adverted  to  the  surprise  and 
delight  with  which  he  first  saw  acres 
of  ground  covered  with  a  blue  ci-ocus 
in  early  H])ring  along  the  Trent  sic'e 
at  Nottingham.  At  another  time  hi.<» 
niece  tells  us,  "  when  he  was  at  Oik- 
brook,  in  spring  or  summer,  he  fre- 
quently took  long  rambles  alono,  when 
he  n'jvcr  failed  to  bring  me  a  large 
lH>utjuetoi  wild  flowers,  aiid,  whenever 
he  couM  find  them,  long  wreaths  of 
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black  bryony,  of  which  hekue^  I  was 
particularly  fond.  But  I  especially 
noticed  how  he  discovered  the  heauti- 
ftd  in  everything,  however  common." 
-  In  one  of  Montgomery's  letters  we 
find  a  passage  from  which  we  must 
make  room  for  a  sentence.  *^  I  am  a 
Scotchman,  becaase  I  was  bom  at 
Irvine  in  Ayrshire  ;  I  ought  to  have 
been  an  Irishman,  because  both  my 
parents  were  such  ;  and  I  puss  for  an 
Englishman,  because  I  was  caught 
voung.  ...  If  I  did  not  love  Ire- 
land fervently,  I  should  be  a  most 
unnatural  and  ungrateful  wretch : 
every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  was 
djriv^d  from  Irish  fountains.  I  re- 
collect something  of  schools  in  that 
country — I  will  not  say  how  far  back 
in  the  last  century — having  been  an 
humble  pupil  in  one  which  was  kept 
by  lied^y  M'Kafifery,  formerly  a 
Koman  Catholic  priest,  but  who  bo- 
came  a  good  Moravian  brother,  and 
Hved  and  died  in  a  purer  faith  than 
he  had  once  possessed." 

Montgomery  was  frequently  sent 
books  by  strangers.  Thia  partly 
perhaps  from  his  known  connection 
with  periodical  literature ;  but,  no 
douU,  m  a  great  degree  from  the 
good  nature  ^  ith  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  all  his  poetical 
brethren.  Several  letters  of  his  are 
preserved  referring  to  the  books  thus 
sent  him.  Among  others  is  one  to 
the  publisher  of  Bailey's  Festus — a 
work  in  ^hich  Montgomery  saw 
great  evidence  of  poetical  genius; 
bat  he  falls  out  with  the  poem  on  ac- 
count of  its  subject  *^  The  author 
of  this  (itrange  production  lias  lia- 
zarded  utter  ruin  and  re[irobation  in 
the  very  choice  of  his  subject — the 
old  story  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus 
— ^not  because  the  story  is  old  and 
m<nistrous,  but  l)ecause  it  has  already 
been  exalted  to  the  '  highest  heaven 
of  invention,'  by  the  greatest  of  Qer- 
man  poets,  and  of  European  poets 
too,  in  the  esteem  of  some  critics — but 
not  in  mine,  though  that  may  be  no 
disparagement  to  him."  He  proceeds 
to  q)eak  of  Goethe's  poem  as  written 
in  *'  a  grote64iue,  preternatural,  yet 
frequently  tender  and  beautiful  style 
of  verse, '  and  thinks  the  young  ])oet 
was  rash  in  provoking  comparison 
with  the  old  giant  of  Weimar.  **Had 
Goethe's  *  Faust'  not  been  written, 
this  would  have  been  a  most  unao- 
«oimtAbly  original  effort  of  invention 
indeed." 


M6li<gomei7  TiBpeated  his  lectures 
on  poetry  at  Bristol  and  at  Bath ; 
and  on  one  occasion  mentioned  that 
he  had  received  five  hundred  pounds 
for  delivering  them  at  different  places. 
The  engagement  he  in  general  made 
was  a  &ed  sum — given  him- by.  some 
literary  institution  for  the  course  of 
lectures — they  repaying  themselves 
by  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  lecturer 
was  often  so  successful  in  bringing 
an  audience  together,  that  the  stipu- 
lated reward  was  increased  bytbi 
persons  un  lertakiug  the  management 
of  the  matter.  At  times  the  lecturer 
was  paid  by  suv  h  casual  sum  as  the 
sale  of  the  tickets  produced. 

We  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise 
at  Montgomer}''s  having  been  able  to 
keep  terms  at  the  same  time  with  the 
several  religious  sects  with  which  he 
was  in  a  kind  of  commuuion,  and  to 
pursue  his  own  studies  in  poetiy. 
We  have  him  on  one  occasion  cate- 
chised on  the  subject  of  the  theatre. 
It  was  mentioned  in  conversation 
(1841)  that  till  of  late  years  the 
clergy  of  ShejQfield  used  regularly 
to  attend  the  theatre.  "  I  have," 
said  Montgomery,  **  seen  them  thero 
occasionally."  *'  Then  you  used  to 
go  there  ?"  "  Many  years  ago  I 
went  in  sometimes  for  an  hour. 
I  had  a  free  ticket:  it  was  when 
Macready  performed  on  the  Sheffieli 
stage  ;  but  I  never  thought  much  or 
any  other  actor,  except  Mrs.  Siddons.  * 
Holland,  one  of  Montgomer^''8  bio- 
graphers, was  present,  and  said,  *'  I 
saw  a  respectable  tradesman  yester- 
day, who  told  me  that  he,  when 
young,  with  other  amateurs,  played 
King  John  on  the  Sheffield  stage  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  tlie  men 
slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  that 
the  character  whom  he  persouatei-l 
requiring  a  clencal  habit,  no  went  to 

Parson and    borrowed    his 

gown,  which  he  actually  wore  on  tho 
stage."  It  would  seem  that  the  pai-t 
was  well  acted,  for,  "  on  returning 
the  gown,  the  clergyman  told  the 
actor  tliat  he  was  glad  to  learn  that 
his  gown  had  not  l>een  disgraced." 
This  would  certainly  strike  anyone 
at  present  as  so  indecorous  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible. 

Time  had  been  playing  his  usual 
t  neks  with  Montgomery :  no  was  now 
in  his  seventieth  year. 

Full  sercntf  yean  he  now  hat!  sewi, 
Hut  »carc«  seven  ye«r»  of  rtit. 
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There  is  a  thought  which  Chalmers 
was  fond  of  dwelling  on,  that  se- 
venty years  being  assumed  as  the 
age  of  man,  the  last  ten  should  be,  as 
it  were,  a  Sabbath — of  rest  from  se- 
cular cares — of  more  peculiar  devo- 
tion to  religion.  It  can  seldom  be 
that  such  rest  can  be  obtained  from 
care  ;  and  by  man  at  whatever  age  re- 
ligion can  scarcely  be  exercised,  except 
in  some  definite  sphere  of  action,  and, 
as  it  would  be  called,  secular  occupa- 
tion. The  distinction  on  which 
Chalmers'  thought  rests  is  one  not 
easily  made ;  and  vet  we  feel  that  there 
is  in  the  thought  such  truth  and 
beauty,  that  we  are  sorry  Chalmers 
did  not  state  it  with  more  distinct- 
ness, and  support  it  by  such  illustra- 
tions as  would  remove  the  difficulty 
which  many  will  find  in  giving  it  full 
assent.  In  Montgomery's  case,  if  rest 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  thought 
in  Chalmers'  imagined  sabbath,  no 
hour  or  day  of  rest  was  given, — if 
holinessy  or  consecration  to  religious 
puiposes,  there  was  no  outward  ex- 
nibition  of  change,  nor  could  there 
well  have  been,  though  we  believe 
that  as  life  advanced  his  heart  was 
more  and  more  in  the  world  to  which 
he  was  approaching :  yet  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  overworked.  The 
penny-postage  has  been  called  a  boon, 
—  we  think  it  is, — ^yet  to  Montgo- 
mery it  was  a  grievance.  Every- 
body consulted  him  about  everything. 
Religious  societies  without  end — 
young  men  anxious  to  be  ordained — 
well-informed,  but  deficient,  not  in 
the  requisite  information,  but  in  what 
was  no  less  requisite — decent  clothes. 
Poor  fellow  !  ne  wished  to  answer 
all  these  demands,  but  was  physically 
unable. 

The  religious  societies  are  to  a  great 
extent  sustained  by  what  are  called 
voluntary  contnbutions.  A  painful 
and  humiliating  duty  is  often  im- 
posed on  the  best  and  most  honour- 
able men  connected  with  these  so- 
cieties, who  are  sent  out  as  stuixiy 
baggars,  to  get  what  they  can,  and  as 
they  can,  from  whoever  will  give  it. 
Montgomery  was  himself  a  man  so 
thoroughly  generous,  that  he,  pei^ 
hap<),  felt  less  acutely  than  he  other- 
wise would  the  cniel  task ;  and  the 
society  with  which  he  waa  more  pe- 
culiarly connected  liad  been  engaged 
in  works  of  such  undeniable  utilitv, 
as  to  check  any  misgivings  he  might 


have  in  soliciting  aid  for  it.  The 
Moravians  want^  money  for  their 
missions,  and  Montgomery  reluctant- 
ly visited  Scotland  with  Mr  Latrobe, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to 
procure  it.  It  was  Montgomery's 
only  visit  to  Scotl^id,  which  he  faiad 
left  full  sixty-five  years  before ;  and 
in  the  desire  to  do  him  honour,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  purpose  for 
which  he  came  was  forgotten.  Wher- 
ever he  appeared  he  was  recdved 
with  enthusiastic  welcomes.  He 
spoke  admirably,  and  the  speeches 
have  the  advantage  of  being  well  re- 
ported. He  had  to  meet,  or,  at  all 
events,  did  meet,  some  argnmoits 
that,  a  few  years  before,  Imd  been 
urged  against  missions,  on  the  ground 
that  Christianity  should  not  be  taught 
till  a  certain  advance  was  made  in  ci- 
vilization. "  Our  brethren,**  said  he, 
"  go  with  the  Gk>spel  in  their  hands, 
and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
hearts.  They  do  not  begin  with  the 
young  or  the  middle-aged,  or  with 
those  who  are  verging  towards  the 
close  of  life.  They  preach  to  old  and 
young  the  simple  testimony  which 
converted  the  first  Greenlander,  and 
which,  in  every  place  where  the  bre- 
thren have  carried  the  Gospel,  has 
been  the  means  of  conversion.  They 
simply,  fervently,  and  faithfully 
preach  Clirist  crucified,  which  proves 
itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  Goa  unto  salvation." 

Wherever  Montgomery  went,  there 
were  public  breakfasts  for  him. 
Wherever  men  spoke  at  all,  there 
were  those  who  delighted  to  claim 
another  Ayrshire  poet  for  Scotland. 
These  was  one  voice,  however,  which 
he  had  expected  to  hear,  but  that 
voice  was  unheard.  When  he  re- 
turned home  after  his  triumphs,  one 
of  the  first  questions  his  ola  friend 
Miss  Crales  asked  was,  ''  Well,  but 
did  you  see  Bob  ?"  It  was  thus  she 
irreverently  designated  the  poet  Ro- 
bert Montgomery. — "  Yes  !  I  went 
to  his  church  and  heaixl  him  preach." 
'*  Is  that  all  ?  Did  he  neither  intro- 
duce himself  to  you,  nor  attend  any 
of  your  meetings  ?" — "  He  did  not." 
"  Well ;  but  did  you  not  hear  any- 
thing about  him  7  Did  not  the  ladies 
admire  his  person  and  address  f ' — 
*'  Yes,  I  heard  some  of  them  praise 
the  delicacy  of  his  hands ;  but  it 
seems  none  of  his  admirers  can  get 
fast  hold   of  them."    We  can  well 
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imagine  Robert  not  very  anxious  to 
meet  James,  whether  he  was  a  party 
to  his  publisher's  advertisements  or 
not ;  though  it  seems  strange  that, 
after  their  intercourse  by  letter,  he 
should  not  have  felt  compelled  to  call 
upon  him. 

Soon  after  his  return,  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Bennett  occurred  ;  and 
in  the  latter  volumes  of  this  work, 
we  have  necessarily  the  mention  of 
old  friends  falling  one  by  one.  On 
Bennett's  death  Montgomery  wrote  a 
few  lines  of  great  beauty. 

Our  poet's  studies  led  him  occa- 
sionally to  the  earlier  poets.  We  say 
his  studies  rather  than  his  tastes,  as 
we  think  there  is  everywhere  distinct 
proof  that  a  higher  d^^e  of  plea- 
sure was  received  by  him,  as  by  most 
of  us,  when  he  had  not  to  encounter 
the  formal  peculiarities  of  an  obso- 
lete dialect.  In  his  compilation,  call- 
ed "  The  Christian  Poet,"  he  had 
given  extracts  from  Yaughan,  a 
writer  whose  works  are  scarcely 
known  except  to  archaeologists — 
though  the  specimens  selected  by 
Montgomery  give  proof  of  unusual 
delicacy  of  perception,  and  some 
power  of  language.  Of  these  we 
remember  in  particular  the  Bain- 
bow : — 


sun  young  and  fine  I  ■■ 

How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admuring 

eye 
TI17  Iraniing,  flaming  arch  did  first  descry : 
When  Terah,  Na!ior,  Haram,  Abratn,  Lot, 
The  Tonthfut  world's   graj  fathers  in  one 

knot, 
Dili  with  intentire  looks  watch  every  honr, 
For  tb?  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each 

•bower. 

Montgomery  describes  Yaughan  as 
^'  running  wild  in  subtle  and  ingeni- 
ous fancies,  that  let  down  the  mind 
from  the  highest  heaven  of  invention 
into  the  litUeness  of  fairy  land."  He 
then  quotes  a  few  fanciful  lines  wlUi 
such  praise  as  will  probably  surprise 
most  readers : — 

I MW  Etemitj  the  other  night, 

Like  a  great  rir«g  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

As  calm  as  it  was  bright. 

"  There  is,**  says  Mont^mery. 
"nothing  more  perfect  in  its  kind 
than  this.  I  feel,  when  I  read  it,  as 
tiioag^  I  oottld  sit  down  and  think 
titiai  thoa^t^  till  Thought  stood  still 


entranced  in  Beatifle  Yision.  Eter 
nity  was  never  made  so  visible  before 
in  human  language :  it  is  opened 
even  to  the  eye  of  flesh  and  blood." 

''The  Mind,"  a  poem  of  Charles 
Swain's,  which  Montgomery  admired, 
as  he  well  might,  led  him  to  speak  of 
the  Spencerian  stanza.  He  regarded 
Campbell,  as  compared  with  Thom- 
son and  Byron,  as  not  successful. 
"  Among  many  exquisite  stanzas  the 
'  labour  in  vain'  of  many  others  is 
very  apparent."  In  the  year  1842, 
his  principal  publication  was  an  essay 
on  the  poetry  of  Milton,  delivered 
first  as  a  lecture  at  Sheffield,  and 
printed  with  an  edition,  by  Collins, 
of  Paradise  Lost.  The  lecture  was 
indistinctly  heard,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  audience  was  that  the  poet's  health 
was  breaking  down.  He  was  himself 
conscious  ot  this,  and  in  a  letter 
written  a  short  time  after,  he  speaks 
of  the  decline  of  ''  bodily  strength 
and  mental  energy,"  and  particularly 
adverts  to  hi>j  **  failing  memory." 
This  letter  was  in  reply  to  an  urgent 
invitation  to  visit  Irdland,  as  one  of 
a  deputation  seeking  aid  for  the  Mo- 
ravian Missions.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  to  go,  and  on  the  12th  of 
October  he  crossed  the  channel — his 
health  seeming  to  improve.  On  the 
15th  he  appeared  at  a  breakfast  party 
where  about  sixty  gentlemen  met  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  respect  to  him 
and  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  other  member 
of  the  deputation.  Dr.  Anster  took 
the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  present  bishops  of 
Cork  and  Meath,  oy  Dr.  Urwick,  and 
Mr.  Parker  of  Bathmines.  Latrobe 
stated  the  objects  of  the  deputation, 
and  mentioned  that  his  own  ances- 
tors for  the  last  three  generations 
were  Irish — that  the  family  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Dublin  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Mont- 
§omery,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the 
ay  ;  he  too,  was  able  to  tell  his  au- 
dience that  he  was  or  ought  to  have 
l)een  Irish— his  parents  were  Irish, 
and  in  Ireland  part  of  hie  early  child- 
hood was  past.  From  Dublin,  the 
deputation  proceeded  to  Belfast, 
where  Montgomery  was,  if  possible, 
more  enthusiastically  received.  There 
Dr.  Hanna,  the  son-in-law  and  bio- 
grapher of  Chalmers,  presided  at  a 
public  breakfast,  and  there,  as  in 
Dublin,  while  he  dwelt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Moravian  Missions,  he 
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recounted  the  drcumstancea  of  his 
own  life.  One  of  hie  audience,  Mr. 
M*Comby  was  called  upon  .by  the 
chairman  to  express  the  feelings  of 
the  assembly  at  the  visit  of  their 
guests ;  and  instead  of  a  speech,  he 
read  some  very  pleasing  verses  sug<» 
gested  by  the  occasion.  From  Belfast, 
Montgomery  proceeded  to  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  at  Gracehill,  and  re* 
turned  within  a  day  or  two  to  Bel- 
fast, to  speak  at  meetlDgs  convened 
for  the  purposes  of  his  midsion  there. 
On  the  1st  of  November  he  returned 
to  Sheffield  in  improved  health.  Mr. 
Parker,  whose  guest  he  was  while  in 
^he  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  did 
more  than  **  welcome  the  coming  - 
speed  the  pirting  guest."  He  re« 
membered  the  age  of  his  friend,  and 
judiciously  sent  a  person  over  with 
nim,  to  take  care  of  him  in  the  voy- 
age from  Kingstown  to  Liverpool. 

In  December  we  have  a  letter  from 
him  to  Mr.  Everitt.  Everitt,  our 
readers  are  aware,  has  supplied  a  good 
deal  of  the  materials  of  this  biogra- 
phy of  Montgomery.  Biography,  it 
would  seem,  is  pretty  much  his  lino. 
He  had  sent  Montgomery  presents  of 
two  books,  "  Lives"  of  two  Wesleyan 
Ministers — Daniel  Isaac,  and  AVil- 
liam  Dawson.  He  could  not  have 
given  his  friend  anything  he  was 
likely  to  value  more.  The  society  of 
a  few  preajhei-8,  or  of  the  humblest 
members  of  their  congregations, 
Montgomery  valued  more  than  any 
other  which  oould  be  brought  toge- 
ther ;  and  we  have  him  hire,  busy  in 
discussing  the  characters  of  men  who, 
with  the  world  at  hu^e,  '*  had  no  cha- 
racter at  all."  Isaac,  he  said,  dealt  out 
matter  in  minute  morsels,  crumb  by 
crumb,  like  a  child  feeding  chicken?, 
and  watching  them  scitunble  for  each 
grain  as  it  fell  among  them.  **  I 
never,"  he  added,  **  knew  a  speaker 
make  so  little  go  so  great  a  way." 
This  class  of  books  muse  have  a  very 
considei-able  sale.  Everitt  told  Mont- 
gomery that  by  the  sale  of  two  edi- 
tions of  the  lite  of  Dawson,  he  got 
between  three  and  four  hundr^ 
pounds  for  Dawson's  family. 

Montgomery  was  a  good  practical 
man  of  business ;  he  looked  directly 
at  the  object  which  was  brought  at 
any  time  before  his  attention,  and 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  power  with 
all  classes — for  he  was  certainly  t!io 
man  most  indueneing  opinion  in  tha 


district  where  he  dwelt.  Remarkable 
evidence  of  this  was  given  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  year  to  which 
these  annals  bring  us.  A  great  bank 
failed  in  Sheffield ;  the  losses  were 
great,  and  the  fear  of  loss  created 
much  anxiety  to  secure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  stability  of  the  other  Shef- 
field banks.  At  the  public  meetings 
for  this  purpose,  Moutflomeiy  waa 
the  person  selected  to  bring  the  faete 
of  the  case  before  the  public  mind. 
Shrewd  men  of  business  were  no^ 
likely  to  have  selected  any  other  ttian 
one  whom  they  knew  well  to  be  among 
the  best  men,  if  not  the  very  b^ 
man,  for  their  purpose.  At  the  veiY 
same  time  that  he  was  thus  engaged, 
we  find  him  occupied  in  arranging 
plans  for  the  education  of  young  pei^ 
sons,  and  himself  carrying  out  the 
details  by  giving  instruction  to  s 
class. 

Southey's  death  now  occurred,  and 
gave  rise  to  some  speculation  as 
to  the  Laureateship.  Montgomeiy 
thought  Milman  not  unlikely  to  b^ 
ehostn,  or  perhaps  Macaulay.  Mont- 
gomery's friends  thought  of  him.  In 
speaking  of  what  the  public  ouffht  to 
exi)ect  from  the  Laureate,  Montt 
gomery  suggested  *'  a  series  of  srand 
national  cues  on  national  subjects  ; 
they  should  combine  with  a  strong 
histoiical  intertst  all  the  charms  of 
the  oi<l  ballad  poetry." 

Speaking  of  the  disniption  of  the 
Chureh  of  Scotland,  Montgomery 
said,  that  "  it  would  do  good.  The 
seccdeis  w^cre  wi*ong  in  law,  but  they 
were  right  in  principle  ;  and  to  him 
it  w  as  very  ati'ecting  to  see  some  of 
the  Itest  and  greatest  of  his  country- 
men —men  like  Chalmers,  aiidGoidon, 
and  Candlish — making  such  noble  per- 
sonal sacnfices  for  religious  freedom.*' 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  he  went 
for  a  few  weeks  to  Buxton,  and  wrote 
while  there  some  verses — as  pleasing 
at  least  as  his  smaller  poems  gener- 
ally are.  From  Buxton  he  went  to 
Ockbrook,  to  visit  the  family  of  his 
brother  Ignatius.  He  finds  there 
such  changes  going  on,  or  contemplar 
ted,  as,  while  they  form  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  the  main  busineaa 
and  the  interest  of  life,  refuse  to  be 
the  subject  of  any  distinct  record. 
His  brother's  widow  and  daughter 
were  meditating  a  change  of  reei- 
denoe^ — oontempiating,too,  theooBtiii- 
f  .nciee  of  deatb  wd   gatrhaony; 
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The  {)oet*g  own  plans  for  future  life 
were  in  some  d^^ree  affected  by  those 
of  his  relatives.  About  the  middle  of 
September,  he  returned  home,  again 
to  mingle  in  a  hundred  little  matters 
of  local  interest,  which  his  good  na« 
ttire  did  not  permit  him  to  decline. 
The  postmaster  of  Sheffield  had  just 
died,  and  Montgomery  soiu^ht  to  have 
his  daughter  appointed.  There  were 
80  few  decent  situations  to  which  fe* 
males  could  be  properly  ai)pointed, 
that  he  thought  it  desirable  not  to 
lessen  the  number,  and  his  experience 
led  him  to  think  that  the  charge  of  a 
local  post-office  might  be  even  better 
giv3n  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man. 
When  he  published  a  newspaper,  he 
employed  as  his  agants  the  managers 
of  the  lo3al  pDst-offices — the  women 
always  paid  him — he  n3ver  lost  a 
penny  by  them,  while  he  could  not 
say  the  same  of  the  men.  His  pro- 
tegee on  this  occasion  succeeded. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Urwick  of  Dub- 
lin occurs  in  u  letter  to  Dr.  Raffias, 
of  Liverpool,  and  is  msntioaefl  in  a 
tone  of  affectionate  respect  witli  which 
many  will  cordially  sympathise.  • 
**  Twice,"  says  Montgomery,  "  I  ad- 
ventured through  the  sea  of  Liver- 
pool— for  to  me  the  town  with  its 
nigh-ways  and  bye- ways  was  as  path- 
less and  bewildering  as  the  great  deep 
i  tself-^towards  your  chapel,  and  by 
enquiring  at  every  comer  or  open 
door,  I  reached  the  s|)ot  in  safety. 
On  Uie  first  occasion  you  were  absent, 
but  your  pulpit  was  well  occupied  by 
good  Dr.  Urwick  of  Dublin,  and  an 
excellent  discoursa  he  delivered." 

An  account  of  some  high  words 
between  two  cleivymen  is  mentionei. 
Montgomery  said,  '^  I  dare  say  both 
were  to  blame — but  1  know  whose 
opposition  I  would  prefer  to  have  en- 
countered.   Mr. is  very  quiet 

in  his  manner,  but  his  words  strike 
you  like  cannon  balls ;  there  is  no 

turning  them  aside.    Mr. on 

the  other  hand  is  quick  and  voluble, 
bat  his  words  make  no  more  impres- 
sion than  a  shower  of  rain  on  a 
goose's  back." 

An  odd  incident  occurred  about 
this  time  to  Montgomery.  A  lady 
and  gentleman  drove  up  to  Mont- 
gomery's house.  The  gentleman  ste- 
t(Ml  that  he  called  to  executed  a  com- 
miffian  from  his  deceased  brother, 
who  had  at  one  time  submitted  some 
ttmiiicript  poems  to  Montgomtryi  fagr 


whom  he  ^as  dissnadad  from  pub*^ 
lishing  them.  He  often  said  he  owed 
a  debt  of  obligation  to  Montgomery, 
and,  when  dying,  directed  that  after 
his  interment  a  handsome  silver  ink- 
stand should  be  purchased  and  pre- 
sent ad  to  the  poet.  The  ink-sUind 
bore  the  inscription,  from  T.  £.  to 
J.  M. 

A  visit  from  the  American  poet/ 
Bryant,  gave  pleasure  to  Montgomenr ; 
but  Mr.  Holland's  record  of  tntt 
conversation,  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sant,  while  it  gives  us  a  favourable 
impression  of  Bryant,  is  too  long  for 
extract,  and  does  not  well  admit  of 
abridgment.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Americans  to  see  all  our  notabilities 
is  pretty  often  exemplified  in  these 
volumes,  and  of  the  strange  accounts 
of  our  distinguished  men  published 
in  the  American  newspapers,  we  have 
one  amusing  specimen.  An  article 
appeared  in  "  tne  Boston  Atlas,"  en- 
titled, "  The  two  Mout^omeries, 
James  and  Robart,"  in  which  the 
writer  describas  himself  as  having 
been  introduced  to  James  at  Bristol. 
James,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  is 
made  to  say,  that  he  had  from  her 
some  of  the  most  delightful  letters 
ever  penned,  and  that  she  was  *^a 
ready-made  angel."  Miss  Jane  Por^ 
ter  is  described  as  having  been  at  a 
party  in  Bristol,  and  invited  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Montgomery. — 
She  is  described  as  ''  thin,  pale,  and 
very  old-maidish."  Montgomery  had 
never  had  any  letters  from  Mrs. 
Hemans — never  said  she  was  "a 
ready-made  •  angel" — never  met  Miss 
Jane  Porter  except  once  in  Londor, 
and  then  thought  her  not  only  "a 
fine,  but  a  lovely  woman."  The  next 
place  in  which  this  writer  says  he 
met  Montgomery  was  at  Olney — 
where  he  showed  all  Cowper's  haunts. 
Montgomery  was  never  at  Olney. 
Two  years  pass,  and  the  writer  now 
visits  Montgomery,  who  tells  him  of 
his  house  having  been  robbed  of  a 
silver  ink-stand,  the  gift  of  the.  ladies* 
of  Sheffield.  The  thief,  when  he  saw 
Montgomery's  name  on  the  ink-stand, 
was  stung  with  remorse,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  had  been  taught  some 
of  Montgomery's  verses  when  a  child, 
returned  the  property.  Of  all  this 
there  was  not  a  word  true ;  but  in 
addition  to  all  this,  he  represents 
Montgomery  as  taking  him  to  hear 
a  lecture  of  fibtneser  Klliott's,  tlM 
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corn-law  rhymer,  after  ^hicli  they 
returned  to  Elliott's,  who  spoke 
through  the  evening  on  subjects  of 
general  literacure.  Not  one  word  of 
truth  in  the  entire. 

Mr.  Wyse,  son  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Athens,  was  one  of  Montgo- 
mery's \'isitor8.  Hartley  Coleridge, 
whom  he  met  at  Wordsworth's,  gave 
him  as  a  letter  of  introduction  the 
following  sonnet  which  strikes  us  as 
of  great  beauty  : — 

poets  tliere  are  wliom  I  am  well  content 
Onlv  to  see  in  mii7or  of  their  verse — 
Feeling;  their  very  presence  might  disperse 

Tlie  glorious  virion  which  their  lines  present. 

Bat  never  conld  my  shaping  wit  invent 
An  image  worthy  of  a  Christian  bard, 
Such  AS  thou  art  >- but  ever  would  discard 

Conceit  too  earthly  and  irreverent 

To  be  thy  likeness;  therefore  I  regret 
That  fate  or  fault,  or  whatsoe'er  it  be. 

Hath  made  thy  holy  lineaments  as  yet 
A  vague  imagination  unto  mo. 


I  more  should  love  and  better  understand 
Thy  verse,  if  I  could  bold  thee  by  the  hand. 

We  have  said  that  these  volumes 
are  too  many.  Considered  as  the  hi- 
ograph  Y  of  James  Montgomery,  they 
no  doubt  are ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  contain  a  portion  of 
what  may  properly  be  CEdled  hi« 
works — which,  unless  in  this  waypre- 
served,  would  be  wholly  lost.  What 
estimate  of  his  powers  may  be  formed 
in  future  days  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  predict.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  upon  his  own  times  few  writers 
have  been  more  influential,  and  no 
doubt  that  his  talents  were  at  all 
times  conscientiously  exerted  for  good. 

Engraved  portraits  of  Mont^mery 
and  his  friends  are  given  as.  frontis- 
pieces with  the  volumes — and  there 
are  vignettes  in  the  title  pages,  of  the 
places  where  ho  resided. 


A  008SIF  ON  FORTUNE. 


The  superstition  of  /\>r^un6  belongs 
to  the  romance  of  our  nature,  in  one 
of  its  primeval  and  simplest  forms. 
As  old  as  the  human  heart,  it  is  near- 
ly as  interesting  ;  and  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque. It  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be 
false  ;  but  adhering  to  us  in  every 
stage  of  life  and  social  progress,  it  is 
at  all  events  naturcy  and  must  put  in  its 
lot  of  truth  or  falsehood  with  all  our 
other  instincts. 

When  our  reveries  carry  us  (as 
sometimes  the  more  charming  of  them 
will)  to  the  first-remembered  springs 
of  our  intellect,  there  are  few  of  us 
who  do  not  recall  some  vague  confi- 
dence in  an  unknown  force,  bound  to 
supply  us  with  results  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect ;  and  some  of  us,  the  more  ima- 
ginative, will  even  recollect  with  a 
Walter  Scott,  how  a  marble  or  knot- 
tad  string,  a  particular  point  in  the 
ring,  or  special  pla<^  in  the  class,  be- 
came converted  into  a  temporary  amu- 
let, under  the  dim  influences  opened 
to  us  by  our  first  glimpse  at  the  Great 
Unknown. 

And,  absurd  as  this  seems,  where 
f  the  man  of  genius  better  protect- 


ed from  the  weakness  ?  Caesar  ap^ 
peals  to  his  Fortune  as  a  charm  against 
the  hurricane.  The  stem  Marius 
uses  his  masculine  reason  but  to  dis- 
tinguish the  portents  that  are  to  save 
him  from  peril.  Mahomet  is  all  fate  ; 
Bonaparte  all  star  and  destiny.  Crom- 
well confides  in  September  three ; 
Louis  Napoleon  in  December  two ; 
and  that  wonderful  man,  Stlla,  who 
owned  a  nature  of  less  weakness  than 
any  of  them,  deliberately  willed  to  be 
known  not  as  ''  Magnus "  like  Pom- 
pey,  nor  the  laurelled  Dictator  like 
Csesar,  nor  as  King  or  Emperor  like 
CVomwell  or  Bonaparte,  but  simply 
as  "  Felix,"  the  favoured  child  of 
Fortune. 

What  then  is  it — this  vague  influ- 
ence, so  poetic,  so  historical,  which, 
believed  so  naturally,  exists  so  all- 
pervadingly,  and  is  found  equally 
powerful  at  the  two  extremes  of  hu- 
man thought  ?  What  is  the  idea,  or, 
rather,  what  are  the  ideas  we  form  on 
what  we  thus  variously  express  as 
chance,  fatality,  fortune,  and  des- 
tiny? 

Looking  for  our  answer  to  the 
more  remarikable.  illustrations  sup- 
plied us  by  history,  or  oar  own  OD- 
s^rvations,  it  would  seim  tJuit  the 
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only  unifonn  characteristic  of  the 
superstition  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
some  vague,  exterior,  irresistible  in- 
fluence eveiTwhere  present,  and  every- 
where forcing  more  or  less  of  the 
world's  experience  in  courses  of  its 
own.  Everything  else  offers  but 
modes  or  accidents  in  its  develop- 
ment, referring  now  to  the  nature  of 
the  interposition,  now  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  indicated  or  secured. 

One  of  the  most  conunon  notions 
which  thus  originate,  is  that  which 
supposes  good  or  ill  fortune  to  follow 
some  special  individuality,  radiating 
to  these  for  themselves,  to  those  for 
others,  like  light  as  it  happens  to  fall 
on  dark  or  polished  surfaces. 

The  founder  of  the  Bothschild  fa- 
mily was  accustomed  to  attribute 
much  of  his  wonderful  success  to  his 
principle  of  having  no  man  in  his  ser- 
vice whose  career  liad  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  ill-luck. 

It  was  a  similar  belief  in  the  time 
of  Law,  that  turned  the  Parisian's 
hump  into  a  writing-desk  for  the  use 
of  superstitious  speculators  —  many 
a  disappointed  hope  of  fortune  on  one 
side  helping  to  construct  the  reality 
of  fortune  on  the  other. 

This  personal  influence,  especially 
accredited  to  women,  must  have  been 
associated  by  the  Romans  with  Vo- 
Inmuia.  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
when  they  erected  a  Temple  in  her 
houoar  to  the  Fortune  of  W  oman — ^a 
gallant  thing  enough  in  the  old  se- 
nators, and  which  would  have  been 
all  in  their  favour,  if,  in  permitting  but 
the  newly  married  to  worship  there, 
they  had  not  left  our  wisdom  galled 
with  the  doubt  whether  the  brides 
had  the  privilege,  as  most  or  least 
needing  tne  beneflts  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Thns  again,  the  imperial  fortunes 
of  the  great  Corsican  have  been 
thought  to  have  come  and  gone  with 
the  rare  graces  of  his  first  wife — the 
second  ol  the  two  Creoles  raised  from  a 
private  station  to  the  sovereignty  of 
fVance  at  its  grandest  epochs.  As 
the  marriage  secured  him  the  Italian 
campaign,  with  its  brilliant  recom- 
pences;  so  Wagram,  that  won  him 
nis  divorce,  won  him  also  the  end  of 
his  pixwperity.  Hie  last  of  the  vic- 
tories which  carried  a  gain  with  it, 
the  roar  of  its  ten  thousand  cannon 
JMiftradc  the  hour  when  the  might- 
^jy4Mlt  ^  modem  monarehifi?  w^  to  be- 


gin  its  march  of  disasters,  nor  end 
till  its  wonderful  chieftain  had  reach- 
ed the  fabulous  denouement  of  a  Pro- 
methean chain  on  the  bleakest  islet 
of  the  Atlantic !  And  when  the 
historians  tell  us  that,  after  putting 
away  from  his  throne  and  bosom  the 
gentle  partner  of  so  astounding  a  for- 
tune, he  gave  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
write  out  that  enthralment  of  Spain 
which  was  to  be  his  own  divorce 
from  greatness,  who  does  not  see  For- 
tune peeping  over  his  shoulder,  and 
laughmg  her  best  at  the  fine  sport  of 
sucu  an  engineer,  so  hoisted,  and  by 
such  a  petard  ? 

Among  the  rare  celebrities  pos- 
sessing this  felicity  in  their  own  per- 
sons, there  occur  to  us  for  the  mo- 
ment but  Goethe  as  a  literary  man, 
and  Augustus  Qesar  as  a  public 
character ;  the  first  enjoying  a  leisure 
as  glorious  as  it  was  useful  for  half  a 
century,  the  second  surviving  for  a 
still  longer  period  so  unvarying  a 
career  of  successful  greatness  during 
the  stormiest  era  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, that  his  personal  Fortune  became 
elevated  by  tne  Komans  into  a  deity, 
giving  to  their  oaths  the  most  solemn 
of  their  sanctions. 

The  instances  of  persons  whose  in- 
fluences have  been  wholly  unfortunate 
to  themselves  and  those  surrounding 
them,  are  more  numerous  as  more 
remarkable  ;  Agrippina,  for  example, 
to  Germanicus ;  Lady  Macbeth  to  the 
Shakespearean  hero ;  Margaret  to 
Henry  the  Sixth  ;  Henrietta  Maria  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  Marie  An- 
toinette to  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  wo- 
men of  personal  qualities  so  like,  and 
the  evil  genius  of  husbands  so  simi- 
larly distinguished  by  character  and 
fortunes,  that  it  would  cost  nothing 
to  suppose  the  same  brace  of  souls 
had  been  fated  to  play  nearly  the 
same  role  on  different  scenes  under 
successive  transmigrations.  Accord- 
ing to  Napoleon,  whose  personal  ex- 
perience must  often  have  brought 
this  subject  under  the  study  of  his 
penetrating  genius,  they  belong  to 
"  a  class  of  persons  who  always  de- 
stroy those  to  whom  they  are  attached, 
whether  from  want  of  tact  or  of  good 
fortune  it  does  not  signify." 

Akin  to  them,  but  with  influences 
less  out  of  their  own  personal  sphere, 
were  Nicias,  Mary  Stuart,  James  the 
Second  and  his  descendants,  and 
(with  Homer,  Dante,  Socrates,  Co- 
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Inmb'is,  B?nnnl  Palifwi^r,  Wal  cr 
ll:ili*i_'lr  |»rol);il>ly  a  iiKijonty  of  the 
^^ii  iniiiils  wlii»  have  nnpircl  toht4p 
th  f  \v;»rl.|  to  l).*tt»»r  thiiigM. 

Aiiiniir  tin'  iltviileil  instaiicofl  of 
this  rlnsi  -tho  tiiihicky  p  tr  cnrl/mre 
— nil. I  \vh'»  hy  lln;ir  very  uanie  aj)- 
jH»;ir  to  Kh«>rt->iirht-.Hl  ])c<>]>lo  to  cim- 
tri)V  -rt  th » th  **).'y  of  et«nial  jiiHtico — 

I  limy  nrall  a  wurthy  IriHhman,  livinff 
in  n  i'niii]»ui'at.ivclr  private  Htation, 
\vh>>  iii««istR.  with  Ka(M>loon,  that  he 
wn!«  hir.n  fnuii  all  eternity  for  au 
uiiu^\i:il  Hiiccc'dMion  uf  a<lverHitieH,  he 
haj*  ht'ii  HO  carefully  i)ro-hanloiie<l 
n,^Miu  ^t  tlii-iriiiMn  'iic  rs.  'J  h(m<j:hhehaii 
(r*»:i '  thnnj^h  all  iinjireciiK'ntiMi  H'»nt*s 
of  11* il '  Min'iii^H  ami  Watcrloiw,  in 
whi'.-h  ih'^  vic't  >ne»  have  h*'*n  ever  on 
the  n'hiT  Mi<h»,  he  ha 4  yet  a  Hinilj  of 
j'ym pithy  f«>r  others'  woe,  and  a  reatly 
j»^s   inr  hU  own. 

If  I  iiviv  <'nfilit  to  the  letter  hi.^ 
o-.vn  s*a*enr»nt,  his  fliNt  j»«)o«l  fortune 
\^.i.s  hJA  a]»point!n 'nt,  at'ter  intinite 
iii'ri  Ml  s,  to  th?  J*ecretary«hip  of  an 
hos[)i'.-tl.  but.  th  }  war  e.i!n-%  and  the 
htiii'lin  f  «7oL  no  further  than  the  iimt 
ilr>  »r.  .hist  a 4  \v*  had  th?  reverPion 
ttf  nil  Irish  lionnijjh,  the  vacancy 
c.i:n^  :  li'il  th  •  lioroiigh  wan  nlroady 
in  srh''<luh  A«  hy  a  majority  Kinall  as 
i  s  own  ron^tituj-ney.  Starting  prac- 
ti'^c  a-H  a  Horreoii,  he  nlitvuly  counted 
on  a  .^nnll  iiicMine  as  lOiiroiKidist  to  a 
L,'i>uTy  c'Tn-nil,  hut  the  ]>atieut'ri  n^fd 
and  iii*iniii(if'H  eiitiilint^  him  to  an 
ft:;tive  ciminiaiid,  he  left  hin  legH  en 
th*'  l>tt'l'>-ti'Itl.  an' I  with  them  the 
eorn-i*iT»p  ii:irfri"afl  was  to  have  live<l 
(•Ti.  A  h'.Nliop  had  iwiine  eurioiiH  in- 
linui'v,  wli'i.'h  tHMV'iniii  the  toucliMtonc 
*»f  pi'iif  s  itiinl  skill :  v.*  the  moment 
h'?  ni'j-l.t  tf»  h:iv..»  felt  cun'tl  i»^*'/.-  '.•;» 
iTi*,'  */i,  he  di"«!.  An  rulniinil  owud 
hiin  a  d')»*  flm  w.i»  i«i  ch-ar  the  n«*xt 
<pi:ntir\  l»ills:  a  dav  lM»f»»re  that 
1i\e  1  fi»r  the  privnient,  lie  va"*  sent  on 
f'iri'i.'ii  siTviiH'   a^il  ni'vi-r  n'tiini"*!. 

II  id  hi'  t\\i»  ]i:itti*nl*i  !•»  opt-nite  on, 
fi^lifr  "f  whditi  wiMilil  havi*  niatle  hin 
f<i|-:iiiif  /  One  di  d  the  nidrniiii;  h:df 
[i->'itl>>{i  w:i>4  ni"t  t«»  witn*  "•I  hi^ 
(riuinpli  :  th  •  f»:h  -r.  niori*  pr>vokini; 
huII,  L'i'i  w'll.  hitl  he  i»»a"*ry  a  rieh 
wifv  '  <  Mir  lrMft's.»e  went  :!•"»  th  • 
<?n/'ti.  the  otht-r  for  p»  ►»!  n'Mson^ 
travfll-ij  to  fi«rei!m  |«r:s  a-'d  the 
journal  that  Anni>uu>*etl  hid  niin  hail 
U-en  I  aid  hy  him  the  day  U^fore  to 
a<lv«  rti«<'  his  tii>t  hlenftiufr  of  twina. 
Wa>  a  fortune  left  liiiu  ?— It  wm  qient 


abont  a  lerml  point  that  had  no  prece- 
dent, and  which,  therefore,  vinited  all 
the  c  iurtR  to  enLnhlinli  one.  Had  he 
nia<le  a  fortune  hi mnelf  f> -The  day  he 
wa.^  t4)  rcaliz?  his  shares  fell,  and  be- 
fore h'*  could  Hell,  were  worth  no 
more  than  the  advances  he  had  mifle«l 
on  them.  And  in  this  war  unworthy 
fate  went  on  pursuing  the  poor  fel« 
low,  until,  resolved  on  withdrawing 
hims?lf  wholly  from  her  fiuroman 
snpiK>rt,  at  last  he  settled  somewhere 
in  Masiachusctts  asan  iee  merchant ; 
my  last  news  goin«(  no  further  than  to 
his  b;ing  *Mmmt  out**  under  clear 
c'rcum^tances  of  spontaneous  eom- 
b.istion. 

B-.it.pnwinjQr  from  these  elucidations 
of  ppnional  luck,  lit  \u  say  a  word 
on  that  o:]  hr  form  of  the  supersti* 
tion  whi'di  a<«ij?iat:*s  fortune  with 
tliin^i  or  a*ta  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent. Such  are  amulets,  Augustus 
M- caring  Home  portion  of  a  scarcalf  ; 
Ciiarlemngn'^,  and,  after  him,  Louis 
NaiMleon,  s  >m8  trinket  of  hidden 
value  ;  the  Turks  using  minerals  in 
a!Mociatiou  withStdomon  ;  the  sailorly 
who  fear  sliifiwr.^i'k  in  the  company 
of  an  eceleKiastic,  expecting  to  es- 
cipw*  it  when  arnieil  with  a  chtld*a 
caul ;  and  so  on,  through  infinite 
varieties  ;  aj»  though  faith,  all  potent 
alone,  shod  its  virtue  on  things  the 
moHt  inert,  that  fell  under  its  sludow. 

But  not  onlv  have  we  good  or  ill 
fortune,  but  these  are  suj^poeed  to 
have  S(mie|)owerof  prefiguring  them- 
selve*<  -things  in  apiKmraiice  the  most 
trivial  l>ein;(  invested  with  the  faculty 
of  )>eeoniing  their  ]iorteuts. 

Tlic  1  tomans  d>*grailed  a  priest, 
because  at  a  solemn  moment  his 
mitre  fell :  ami  unnnie  a  dictator, 
bN*auiti>  a  rat  si^neake'd  m'hile  they 
wen*  making  out  hin  aprwiintment. 
i  Vviar  croHiitHl  the  Jtubiccm  berause  he 
saw  a  tin*  <i<«nire  of  a  man  on  the  opiK>- 
site  brink  :  his  nephew  felt  assnre«iof 
wlnnim;  the  liattleof  Actium,  borauM 
h  *  met  a  p:MHant  of  the  name  of  Nieo- 
1.-IU.1  uiounte<l  on  an  ass.  Wolaey  fort- 
saw  hiH  own  fall  in  that  of  hia 
enwier-hcail  :  S->jautis  foretold  hli 
diHim  from  seeing  a  flight  of 


lir.  Johns'jn    )ireferrcil    not    to  go 
under  a  Indtler :  Montaiji^ne  not  to 

i)ut  on  the  left  stocking  flnt ;  and 
inndredrt  of  iiersons  get  a  day*s  WH 
Imppinesa  if  they  see  the  new  ■ 
through  glass,  meet  a  tgpio  !■ 
position  rather  than       umtf  «t 
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counter  any  other  of  the  thousand  ill- 
omens  traditional  fancy  has  invented 
against  us. 

But  thoupfh  prophecies,  like  nice 
customs,  curt'sied  to  gi-cat  monarclis, 
the  most  direct  of  them  have  at  times 
been  construed  with  impunity  into 
the  ordinances  of  a  silly  destiny, 
which  might  be  satisfied  to  the  ear 
without  much  attention  to  the  hope. 
Alexander  was  held  to  have  untied 
the  Gordian  knot  with  a  slice  of  his 
sword ;  and  Julius  Caesar  to  have  ful- 
filled the  promise  that  a  Scipio  should 
always  be  conqueror  in  Africa,  by 
putting  a  low  man  of  that  name  in 
nominal  command  of  the  army. 

But  if  augiiries  were  thus  the  law 
of  the  future  and  the  religion  of  the 
present,  they  seem  to  have  stood  on 
wholly  different  footings  when  consi- 
dered as  part  of  a  systematic  faith, 
or  simply  as  individual  experiences. 
Cicero,  who  laughs  with  his  brother 
augurs  at  the  institution,  submits  with 
all  heathendom  to  the  authority  of 
isolated  manifestations.  Even  the  in- 
credulous Epicurus,  who  believed  the 
world  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms,  recommended  the  neglect  of 
auguries,  not  because  of  their  vanity, 
but  because  the  philosopher  should 
be  above  the  precautions  they  sug- 
gest. 

Yet,  while  mastering  some  of  the 
details  of  this  curious  worship,  the 
old  question  remains,  what  is  For- 
tune ?  And  what  is  the  {)08sible  value 
of  the  presages  with  which  we  sur- 
round her  1  The  facts,  it  must  be 
admitted,  arc  sufficiently  dark,  but 
the  explanations  of  the  old  authori- 
ties leave  them  darker  still. 

Horace,  who  dedicates  an  o3e  £o 
her  praise,  tells  us  she  is  preceded  by 
stem  Necessity,  armed  by  all  its  dread 
appliances,  but  accompanied  by  meek- 
eyed  Hope  and  white-robed  Fidelity 
• — a  pictui'e  rather  than  an  explana- 
tion. 

Lucan  says,  fortune  is  only  another 
name  for  our  own  doings ;  somebody 
else,  that  "  pluck  is  luck  ;"  a  third, 
that  luck  is  a  word  to  be  talked  about, 
but  that  it  is  skill  that  leads  to  for- 
tune ;  a  fourth,  that  every  one  is  his 
own  fortune-maker  (^"  quisqtie  suce 
fortufugfaber'^ ) ;  and  finally,  our  grave 
friend  Juvenal  assures  us  that  for- 
tniie  is  but  hap-hazard  ;  that  the  true 
power  18  prudence,  although  men 
pttmst  in  elevating  the  impostor  to 
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heaven,  and  there  worshippilig  het  1^ 
a  divinity. 

Say  the  best  of  all  these  opinions, 
what  are  they  but  a  veiled  atheismp 
except  for  a  half  truth  generalized  as 
usual  into  a  whole  falsehood  ? 

It  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  that 
we  often  interpose  chance  and  for- 
tune, because  we  fail  to  discern  the 
links  between  the  common  series  of 
causes  and  effects ;  but  conceding  all 
we  may  for  the  power  of  strong  voli- 
tion and  persistent  energy,  we  must 
yet  go  further,  very  much  further, 
for  a  consistent  theory  of  human  af- 
fairs. 

The  world  is  not  all  ourselves,  nor 
even  all  we  see,  and  our  lives  depend 
for  their  character  on  influences 
which,  so  far  from  commanding,  we 
can  often  not  scan.  The  world  raises 
and  the  world  crushes,  alike  giving 
and  alike  taking  away  with  no  nice  dis- 
cernment of  ourqualities,  either  moral 
or  physical.  As  on  one  side,  **  the 
eignteen  on  whom  fell  the  tower  of 
Siioam  were  by  no  means  sinners 
above  those  dwelling  in  Jerusalem," 
so,  on  the  other,  "  of  the  many 
lepers  in  Israel  only  one,  and  he  a 
Syrian,  was  cured."  It  may  be  the 
most  mysterious  of  our  dispensations, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  a  dispensation, 
that  "  the  race  shall  not  always  be  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong." 

But  as  even  in  the  first  scene  of  a 
true  drama,  there  exists  a  sure,  if 
unseen,  approximation  to  justice, 
though  the  actual  incident  be  but  the 
triumph  of  vice ;  so  may  we  be  cer- 
tain that  in  the  great  play  of  life — 
life  taken  as  a  whole — the  tendencies 
of  success  are  toward  virtue.  We 
have  all  so  instinctive  a  leaning  to 
some  such  theoiy,  that  it  seems  like 
the  voice  of  nature  proclaiming  a  truth 
to  us  beyond  the  reach  of  our  reason- 
ings. Charles  V.,  in  his  older  wicked- 
ness, reproached  fortiuie  with  favour- 
ing only  the  young.  The  latter  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Na})oleon  Bona- 
parte found  her  as  adverse  as  more 
innocent  years  had  found  her  favour- 
able. We  love  In  lotteries  to  stake 
our  ventures  under  the  names  of 
children  ;  and,  watching  small  gam- 
bling among  respectable  people,  who 
has  not  been  prone  to  think  that  the 
greater  luck  was  the  part  of  the 
young,  the  simple,  and  the  virtuous, 
irAther  than  of  tne  old,  the  crafty,  or  the 
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dishonest  7  We  mart  ^^  ^^  ivwe,  di- 
vert fortune  from  the  virtuous  ;  but 
it  is  only  as  Satan's  aid  is  fabled  to 
he  won  to  the  wicked,  at  the  price  of 
our  souls,  and  then  only  by  a  tempo- 
rary pact. 

For  the  discrepancies  of  fortune, 
if  they  prove  anything,  prove  only 
that  this  life  is  not  the  whole  cycle 
which  the  human  soul  has  to  travel. 
In  the  great  totality  of  existence,  all 
must  resolve  itself  into  order — the 
moral  no  less  than  the  physical. 
Without  this  great  cosmlcal  perfec- 
tion there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
cosmical  existence.  When  we  are 
told,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  of 
€artnly  order  and  progress  has  too 
many  conditions  to  fulfil  to  allow  of 
a  universal  measure  of  justice,  or  to 
secure  men  the  convenience  of  a  per- 
fect accord  between  their  fruits  and 
their  labours  —  between  their  needs 
and  deserts,  between  their  work  and 
their  happiness,  we  say,  so  much  the 
better  :  the  ruder  this  shell  of  truth 
which  often  costs  us  a  lifetime  to 
break,  of  the  purer  essence  will  be  the 
kernel  which  we  shall  then  attain  to  ; 
the  attainment  carrying  with  it,  by 
the  very  nature  of  our  souls,  an  en- 
joyment perfect  as  it  must  be  infi- 
nite. 

Let  us  conclude,  then,  that  in 
ascribing  human  events  to  chance  or 
fortune,  men  have  but  avowed  their 
ignorance  while  covering  it  under  a 
specious  term.  Fortune  is  but  an  ill 
manner  of  naming  Providence,  fhow- 
ing  Paganism  at  default  in  her  re- 
ligious   knowledge.     The    merit    of 


Christianity  is  that  it  does,  even  for 
children,   what    philosophy  scarcely 
succeeded  in  doing  at  its  highest  in- 
telligence ;  it  authoritatively  excludes 
the  casual,  the  iitful,  the  aimless, 
from  the  scheme  of  cosmical  exist- 
ence, and  vindicates  for  all  its  vast  and 
complex    action     an     ever-watchful 
cause,  :ill-seeing  as  to  intelligence,  all- 
sufficient  as  to  power.     And,  hence, 
while  the  ancients  placed  themselves 
at  its  mercy,  making  skill,  energy, 
opportunity,  at  best  but  its  instru- 
ments, believing  that  it   sometimes 
suggested  the  means,  sometimes  se- 
cured the  end,  but  always  demanded 
an  abnegation  of  the  judgment ;  the 
Christian  is  taught  to  see  in  it  but 
the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Deity,  and 
when.even  bending  to  the  nower  as  a 
superstition,  is  led  to  beua  to  it  but 
as    an    instrumentality.       Timoleon 
turns  his  house   into  a  Temple    of 
Chance,  in  grateful  commemoration  of 
his  good  fortune.     Lord    Chatham, 
in  a  Tike  case,  declares  that  *'  chance 
is  but  another  name  for  an  unac- 
countable   nothing,    and     that    the 
more    he    became  versed   in  affairs, 
the  more  he  found  the  direct  agency 
of    God  in  every  tiling."     It  would 
seem  that  society  in  a  great  measure 
is  but  coming  back  by  science  and 
revelation,  where  it  was  first  placed 
by  nature  ;  for,  just  as,  according  to 
Plutarch,    the  ancients  went  from 
God  to  Fortune  in  the  progret-s  of 
their  deterioration,   fo  cio  we  m*a- 
dually  return  from  Fortune  to  God 
under  better  lights  and  a  higher  in- 
stiuction. 


rOOTMARKS  OF  FAITB. 


BT  MORTIMRB  COLUm 


I. 


No  longer,  where  the  mighty  Templets  mystic 
Arches  and  turrets  made  the  city  dark, 

Rich  voices  raise  an  anthem  filohistic — 

Glad  minstrels  dance  before  the  wond*rous  Ark. 


II. 


No  longer,  where  the  high  Olympian  portals 
Look  widely  forth  ni>on  the  violet  sea. 

Feast  in  their  eolden  halls  the  great  Immortali*, 
And  list  dinne  ApolloV  songs  of  glee. 
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III. 


No  longer,  where  the  shadows  dance  and  vary 
From  cnestnnt  leafage  by  the  sintlious  shore. 

Bise  in  the  mopnlk^ht  plaintive  hymns  to  Mary, 
While  rests  the  boatman  on  his  glistening  oar. 


JV. 


Ancient  heroes  leave  their  porphyry  palace  ; 

Andent  godheads  fade  from  role  and  rhyme. 
Who  seemed  divine  must  quaff  from  fatal  chalico 

The  bitter  waters  of  the  sea  of  time. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE  BUSH. 


Worn  was  he,  lom  was  he, 
Wand'ring  one  mom  was  he-— 
Binging  and  singing 
Were  hazel  and  thirish ; 
There,  too,  a  maiden. 
Her  white  feet  all  laden 
With  daisies  and  dew, 
By  the  Bridge  of  the  Bush. 

II. 

Yonng  was  she,  fair  was  she, 
Sun-tint  of  hair  was  she ; 
Dew-eyes,  ard  blue  as 
The  bosom  of  space : 
Wild  rose,  ah  !  never. 
Ye  hunff  o'er  that  river 

So  ricn  as  the  soul-shin* 
Of  Emily's  face. 

III. 

Wan  was  he — warm  was  she. 
Dreamless  of  harm  was  she  ; 
Soothing  and  smoothing 
His  pillow  sits  she; 
Kind,  too,  her  father — 
Nine  long  weeks  together — 

Till  heart-whole  and  happy, 
The  wand'rer,  is  he. 

IV. 

Sue  did  he — woo  did  he, 
All  guile  could  do  did  he  ; 
Sadly — yea,  madly 
Her  soul  telt  the  crush  :  — 
Dark  runs  the  water, 
They've  searched  for  their  daughter,— 
,  And  lone  is  her  grave 

By  the  Bridge  of  the  Bush  I 
*•       ■  .  .     -  y2 
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%BS  9BBSX7AI)8.  OF  TROILI78. 


HT  HOBTnOSR  COLUSS. 


This  is  the  very  song  that  Troilus 

Sang  to  his  Cressida,  what  time  the  gust 

Howled  through  the  long  still  streets  of  watchful  Troj. 

0  love,  sweet  love,  thou  sleepest  all  the  night — 
Sleepest,  soft  pillowed  in  the  purple  dusk, 
While  I  am  pining  for  thy  silver  voice.  ' 
Ck)me  forth,  come  forth,  my  sweet,  my  Cressida. 

Softly  the  blue  sea  wraps  the  island  shores. 
Softly  the  colorless  air  enfolds  the  world. 
Softly  around  the  plane  the  ivy  tVines. 
Even  so,  the  while  gold  starlight  holds  the  aky, 

1  softly  would  embrace  thee,  Cressida. 

How  shall  I  weary  thee  with  song  ?    Amid 
The  sheen  of  dving  lamps,  thy  violet,  eyes 
Do  light  the  odorous  tw  ilight,  and  thy  lips 
Are  pontine^  unseen.    My  own,  my  Chressida, 

0  listen !  tne  sweet  stars  glisten,  the  soft  wind  moana : 
Let  the  door  wind  upon  its  golden  hinge. 

Love — Love  the  Warrior — hath  been  with  me, 
While,  dreaming  of  the  panting  of  thy  breast, 

1  cleft  the  AchaiaiiS  down.    'Twas  Love,  not  I, 
That  sheared  the  crest  from  many  &  dancing  helm, 
*Mid  th6  wild  shock  of  Ares,  Cressida  ! 

O  listei\.I    Thy  ear  is  kissen  by  love*s  low  chant. 
Let  the  door  wind  upon  its  golden  hinge. 

A  light  step  passed  alone  the  gallery, 
A  sweet  vpice  questioned  at  the  golden  door : 
And  the  two  lovers  in  one  long  embrace 
Mingled.    Twas  full  three  thousand  years  ago. 


POSITION  AND  PROSPEOTS  OF  POPCLAB  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  late  parliamentary  discussion  of 
Lord  John  Hussell's  scheme  of  Na- 
tional Education  has  demonstrated 
the  certain  fact,  that  we  are  as  far 
off  as  ever  from  a  state  system  of 
popular  training.  The  whole  giaid 
vision  of  a  Miuiater  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  a  magnificent  staff  of 
inspectors,  is  dissipated  to  the  winds. 
There  appeal's  to  be  a  rooted  and  in- 
veterate aversion  in  the  British  pub- 
lic to  a  government  education.  It 
may  be  a  sign  of  our  ignorance  as 
much  as  of  our  independence,  that 
we  reject  coercion ;  out  we  reftttd 
doggedjy  to  be  coerced.      All   the 


old  difficultiet  regarding  compulsory 
and  secular  education  are  found  to  be 
iust  as  insurmountable  as  ever.  It 
IS  in  vain  that  we  are  told  that  the 
question  of  accommodating  the  reli- 
gious peculiarities  of  di&rent  sec- 
tions of  Christianity,  though  formida- 
ble, is  not  unanswerable — we  decline 
to  hear  of  it ;  that  it  is  conquered  both 
in  other  empires  and  to  some  extent  in 
puts  of  our  own — we  refuse  to  see  it. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  can 
be  persuaded  to  go  on,  that  is,  just  aa 
we  are  going  on  ;  and,  th€a*efore, 
ri|iit  or  wrong,  we  must  stick  to  it 
Luckilv  for  us,  if  this  is  not  tj^ 
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bast  of  all  ways,  it  is  one  in  which 
we  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  a 
better  state  of  things.  Whilst  we  are 
disputing  on  the  best  mode  of  edu- 
cating the  labouring  classes,  we  do 
not  stand  still  over  our  argument ; 
we  quote  our  statistics  and  nibble  at 
our  knotty  points  as  we  go  along. 
The  number  of  schools  of  different 
kinds  increase,  the  number  of  scholars 
rapidly  multiply,  the  per  centage 
of  those  receiving  an  education  of 
some  kind  amon^  us,  as  compared 
with  the  people  of  other  countries, 
continually  augments.  That  at  least 
is  satisfactory. 

From  financial  and  other  tables 
relating  to  education,  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1854;  J369,602  was  ex- 
pended upon  educational  grants,  mar 
King  a  grand  total,  since  1839,  of 
£2,002,686. 

Last  year,  £71,287  was  appro- 
priated to  the  building  and  enlar- 
ging of  elementary  schools;  £2,455 
to  Dooks  and  maps ;  £44,878  to 
augmenting  the  wages  of  '  cer- 
tiacated  masters  and  mistresses ; 
£143,806  to  the  stipends  of  pupil 
teachers ;  £39,960  to  normal  schools ; 
and  £30,241  to  inspectors  ;  £239,977 
liras  expended  on  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools  ;  £14,975  on  Wesleyan 
'schools  ;  £13,272  onKomanist  schools 
in  Great  Britain;  and  £9,802  on 
workhouse  schools. 

In  Scotland,  the  Established  Church 
'schools  received  £22,959,  and  Free 
Church  schools,  £20,963. 

The  number  of  children  for  whom 
new  schools  were  built  from  1839  to 
1854.  amounted  to  £438,980  :  the 
'  number  for  whom  schools  were  en- 
]Brged  and  improved,  to  19,081  ;  and 
the  number  for  whom  accommodation 
was  created,  improved,  or  extended, 
.to  458,061. 

Last  year  new  schools  were  built 
for  33,460  children,  and  the  number 
of  children  for  whom  accommodation 
wug  created,  extended,  or  improved, 
was  36,918.  The  number  of  certifi- 
cated teachers  actually  employed  in 
tsaching  amounts  to  3,432;  of  these, 
2,242  are  men,  and  1,190  women. 
llie  number  of  assistant  teachers  is 
221,  of  whom  48  are  women  ;  and  the 
number  of  pupil  teachers  is  8,524. 

The  number  of  persons  presented 
for  examination  to  her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors, between  1841  and  1852, 
'iMOuated   to   4,407;  and   of  theso 


2,882  received  certificates ;  283  of 
the  first  class,  1,027  of  the  second, 
and  1,572  of  the  third  class.  No 
less  than  417  t3achers  have  thrown  up 
their  vocation  for  other  more  profit- 
able occupations,  and  241  have  baen 
withdrawn  by  sickness  and  death. 
The  number  of  9,788  pupil  teachers 
and  stipendiary  monitors  were  train- 
ed at  the  public  expense  to  become 
teachers,  but  were  not  received  into 
the  normal  schools  between  1847  and 
1855. 

That  does  not  betray  a  very  inert 
state  of  things  as  regards  education  ia 
England  ;  but  the  facta  brought 
forward  by  Messrs.  Baines  and  Uh- 
win,  and  quoted  by  Sir  James 
Graliam  in  the  debate  on  Lord  John 
Bussell's  propositions,  are  still  more 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  this  ac- 
tivity. The  day  scholars  in  England, 
in  1818,  were  674,000,  or  one  in  se- 
venteen of  the  population ;  in  1833 
they  were  1,276,000,  or  one  in  eleven 
of  the  population  ;  in  1851  they  were 
2,144,000,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  po- 
pulation. The  Sunday  scholars  in 
1818  were  477,000,  or  one  in  twenty- 
four  ;  in  1833,  they  were  1,548,000, 
or  one  in  nine  ;  in  1851,  they  were 
2,407,000,  or  one  in  seven  of  the  po- 
pulation. Now  in  Prussia  the  pro- 
portion is  one  in  six  ;  in  Holland,  one 
in  seven  ;  in  Bavaria,  one  in  eight ; 
in  France  and  Belgium,  one  in  ten  ; 
in  Sweden,  one  in  eleven ;  so  that 
England  is  equal,  in  point  of  popular 
education,  to  all  the  countries  where 
state  education  prevails,  except  one — 
Prussia. 

By  the  late  educational  census,  it 
appears  that  we  have  in  England  and 
Wales  46,042  day  schools,  educating 
2,144,378  children  ;  23,514  Sunday 
schools,  educating  2,407,642  children ; 
and  1,545  evening  schools,  with 
39,783  scholars.  The  total  of  scliools 
is,  therefore,  71,101,  with  4,591,802 
scholars.  There  are  said  to  bo 
4,908,696  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  fifteen  requiring  educa- 
tion. This  would  leave  only  316,894 
children  that  are  going  without  edu- 
cation ;  but  as  the  i^eal  number  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  968,557,  a  good  many 
of  these  children  must  attend  differ- 
ent schools,  day,  evening,  or  Sunday. 

Let  us  now  look  hastily  at  one  or 
two  of  these  items.  Li  1818  the 
total  number  of  children  regeiving 
education  in  day  and  Sunda/  schools 
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\\\,s  1,1.51,000;  in  I80I  they  were 
4.5:)  1,8!)^.  lu  1 840,  government  was 
only  assisting  education  by  a  grant  of 
£2(X),(K)0  ;  in  18,'51,  it  had  increased 
its  annual  gi-ants  to  i;36,0,000 ;  and 
in  1855,  to  i;450,000  ! 

Thua  it  is  clear  that  we  are  taking 
a  liberal  and  just  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  general  education  ;  and  while, 
by  the  advance  or  £450,000  per  annum 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  by  the 
equally  noble  contributions  of  eveiy 
religious  body,  we  educate  yearly  four 
millions  and  a-half  of  children,  we 
may  surely  console  ourselves  for  the 
loss  of  a  compulsory  government 
system,  which  it  is  calcinated  could 
not  cost  us  less  than  j£6,324,000  per 
annum. 

But  we  shall  obtain  a  more  lively 
idea  of  what  has  been  the  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  British  empii'e 
during  the  last  half  century,  if  we  take 
a  slight  retrospective  glance  towards 
the  year  18(K>.  Darkness,  ignorance, 
and  crime  are  what  meet  our  astonish- 
ed gaze.  In  George  III.*s  days, 
Wyndham  and  other  statesmen  con- 
tended in  R'irliameut,  that  we  must 
encoui'age  not  learning  amongst  the 
people,  but  bull-baiting,  dog  and 
cock-fighting,  to  keep  up  the  true 
bull-dog  English  spirit !  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  crimes  and  bloody 
laws  of  that  reign,  when  people  were 
not  merely  hiuaged  for  stealing  a 
sheep,  but  a  woman  having  an 
unweaned  child,  was  actually  exe- 
cuted for  purloining,  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  a  yard  and  quarter  of 
calico. 

Sunday  schools,  founded  in  1780, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Stock  and  Robert 
Raikcs  in  Gloucester,  were  the  first 
things  which  broke  in  on  this  Cim- 
merian dai'kness.  Sunday  schools 
had  been  introduced,  indeed,  as  early 
as  1763,  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lindsay,  incumbent  of  Catterick,  in 
Yorkshire.  This  was  imitated  at 
Bedall  by  Mrs.  Cappe,  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  at  York  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  1769,  by  Miss  Ball,  at  High  Wy- 
combe  ;  but  it  was  only  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Raikes  that  Sunaay  schools 
were  made  popular,  through  nis  paper, 
TAe  Gloucester  Journal, 

Next  came  the  Infant  Schools, 
which  were  first  suggested  in  this 
country,  very  naturally,  by  a  wo- 
man—Mrs. Turner,  the  wife  of 
the    Reverend  William  Tumerj  of 


Newcastle  •  on  -  Tyne,   in  1818.  Mrs. 
Turner  said  to  Ilobert  Owen  that 
she  had  often  wished  that  the  child- 
ren of  poor  parents  could  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands  and  educated  in 
their  earlier  years,  and  ]Mr.   Owen 
immediately  tried  the  expdriment  at 
his  works  at  New  Lanark.    The  real 
originator,  however,  of  infant  schools 
was  Oberlin,  the  celebrated  pastor  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  who  introduced 
them  into  that  district  long  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  as 
early  as  1802,  there  was  one  at  Det- 
mold,  in  Grermany,  founded  by  the 
Princess  Pauline  of  Lippe  Detmold. 
Lord  Brougham    actively  promoted 
them  after  their  introduction  to  this 
country ;  but  the  man  who  more  than 
all  others  extended  their  existence, 
and  who  may  be  considered  the  in- 
ventor of  the  infant-school  system  of 
teaching,  is    Mr.   Wilderspin,      He 
spent  the  best  portion  of  his  life  iu 
perfecting    and    establishing    these 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  now,  we  believe,  living 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  England 
upon  a  paltry  pension  allowed  mm  a 
few  years  ago. 

While  these  important  organs  of 
popular  education  were  sprhigingto 
life,  Mechanics'  Institutes  were  na- 
scent in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
who  in  1800  suggested  their  plan  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Anderson  Institu- 
tion at  Glasffow,  who  treated  the 
idea  as  utteny  visionary.  But  the 
Doctor  was  one  of  the  various  instru- 
ments which  Providence  was  raising 
up  to  give  a  new  era  to  civilization. 
He  clung  to  the  idea,  established  a 
mechanics*  class  in  Glasgow  in  1802, 
and  never  ceased  his  exertions  till  he 
saw  his  scheme  formally  realized  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  London  Me- 
chanics* Institute  in  1823,  and  by 
another  in  Glasgow  the  same  year. 

Then  came  the  schools  of  BeU  and 
Lancaster,  originating  the  National 
Society  and  the  Bi-itish  and  Foreign 
Society.  These  schools,  demonstra- 
ting what  vast  numbers  might  be 
taught  a  large  amount  of  useful 
knowledge  in  a  cheap  way,  alarmed 
the  educated  public.  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster were  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
cries  that  education  would  unfit  the 
people  for  useful  labour,  would  set 
them  above  their  betters,  and  diA- 
qualify  p^hem  for  ever  as  servants,  de- 
fitroying  every  principle  of  rererenM, 
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and  puffing  Ihom  up  ^vit!l  knowledge. 
These  two  educatoi-n  jo^jged  on,  how- 
ever, reganlless  of  opposition,  and 
with  a  few  mutual  giiiwls,  till  by 
the  late  cenaiia  the  National  Schoow 
h;id  increase<l  to  3,99.5,  with  493,870 
scholars,  and  the  British  to  832,  but 
extending  their  plan  to  others,  in- 
cluding^ 200,000  scholars.  But  it  was 
not  tiU  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr. 
Tuffnell  established  their  training 
school  at  Battersea,  that  the  most 
decisive  improvements  were  intro- 
duced into  popular  schools.  These 
two  zealous  men  exerted  themselves 
in  various  ways,  and  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  procure  the  most 
approved  apparatus,  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  and  men  of  first  rate 
talent  as  t^hers,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cover and  introduce  all  that  was  most 
valuable  in  the  systems  adopted 
throughout  Europe.  This  invahiable 
training  school,  the  parent  of  so 
many  others,  was  principally  sup- 
ported byindividual  effort,  and  fed  a 
little  by  Whig  promises  till  that  i>arty 
went  out  of  office,  when  the  churcn 
party  took  it  up.  It  has  done  the 
cause  of  education  good  service  ;  and 
its  mathematical  teacher,  ^Ir.  Tate, 
in  particular,  has  published  a  great 
number  of  very  useful  elementaiy 
works  which  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive circulation. 

While  these  schools  were  busily 
at  work,  diffusing  information  through 
the  rising  genei-ation,  other  Jind  more 
general  influences  were  in  active 
operation  on  the  public  mind.  The 
speeched  of  Lord  Brougham,  Mr. 
Koebuck  and  Mr.  Wyse,  on  education, 
together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
"  Societv  for  the  Diffiision  of  Ust^ful 
Knowledge,"  called  foilh  new  educa- 
tional effoi-ts  from  all  j)ai-ts  of  the 
kin^^dom.  Amongst  these  was  the 
prominence  given  to  the  Pestalozzian 
mode  of  teaching,  or  teaching  as 
much  as  ])Ossible  from  objects.  Mr. 
Dunnin/^,  the  principal  master  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  School  in  Gray*s- 
Inn-Koad,  was  for  many  years  a  very 
distinguished  teacher  of  this  mode. 
Dr.  Mayo  of  Cheam,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  LeKsons  on  Objects," 
carried  the  introduction  of  this  me- 
thod into  many  schools,  and  we  have 
lately  beheld  a  return  to  the  Pes- 
talozzian doctrine  by  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  and  by  Lord  Ashburton, 
in  their  recommendation  of  tho4each- 


ing  of  "Common  Things,"  as  if  it 
were  something  new,  and  Peslatozzi 
were  forgotten. 

But  amongst  the  most  prominent 
individuals  at  the  time  we  were 
speaking  of,  who  recommended  va- 
rious improved  plans  and  methods 
of  education,  were  Mr.  James  Simp- 
son, Advocate  of  Edinburgh,  in  hia 
very  excellent  work,  "  The  Philo- 
sopny  of  Education ;"  George  Combe, 
in  hid  "  Lectures  on  Popular  Educa- 
tion ;"  Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety in  his  "  Principles  of  Teaching ;" 
and  still  later,  Mr.  Stow  of  E<un- 
burffh,  in  his  "Training  System." 

Tne  labours  of  these  and  other 
eminent  men  were  not  lost.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  juvenile  population,  the  working 
classes  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
great  advantages  of  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  education.  In  1837  they 
formed  themselves  into  an  association 
in  London,  called  "The  Working 
Man's  Association,"  and  issued  an 
address  in  which  they  proposed  to 
erect  public  halls  or  schools  for  the 
people,  to  be  maintained  by  penny 
subscriptions.  In  these  hails  they 
were  to  have  duiing  the  day,  infant, 
preparatory,  and  high  schools,  in 
which  the  children  were  to  be  educated 
in  physical,  mental,  moral  and  po* 
litical  science ;  and  in  the  evenings, 
the  rooms  were  to  be  used  for  public 
lectures,  discussions,  readings,  musi- 
cal entertainments,  and  dancing. 
They  were  to  have  Normal,or  Teachers' 
Schools,  Agricultural  and  Industnal 
Schools,  Circulating  Libraries,  and 
even  a  Printing-office  for  the  purpose 
of  diffiising  information.  These  halla 
were  to  have  a  commodious  play- 
ground, a  pleasure-garden,  baths,  a 
museum,  a  lal)oratory,  and  general 
work-shop.  Teachers  were  to  have 
agreeable  apartments  ;  and  there  were 
to  be  "  healthful  recreations  for  the 
industrial  classes  after  their  hours  of 
toil,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
vicious  and  mtoxicating  habits."  Po- 
litical improvements,  of  course,  were 
not  forgotten.  It  was  from  the  bosom 
of  this  association  that  the  peoples* 
celebrated  Charter  issued,  which  gave 
to  the  English  language  the  words 
chartist  ana  chartism  ;  and  their  peti- 
tion for  this  charter  was  signBd  bv  no 
fewer  than  one  inillioa  two  hundred 
«n4  eightj-thito  thouMfti  men*    lo 
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1840,  they  still  cherished  the  idea  of 
their  grand  national  halls ;  and  two 
of  their  leaders,  Messrs.  Lovett  and 
Oollins,  pointed  out  to  them  that  by 
every  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Charter 
suhscribin^  only  a  shilling  a  quarter, 
they  could  raise  annually  ;£2d6,000; 
and  that  with  this  money  they  mi^ht 
every  year  accomplish  the  followmg 
objects  :— 

to  rrect  eighty  (^ifctrict  halls,  or 

schools,  at  i'3.000  each  .  £240,000 
To  OMtabrwh  710  circulating Kbnu 

riM,  at  £20  each.  .         .        14,200 

To  ftnploy  four  mistiionariei,  at 

£200  pach  ....  600 

To  circulate  t  J,000  tracts,  at  158. 

>er  1.000    ;        .        .        ,  ISO 

¥w  printing,  postages,   lahiries, 

^ 700 

IjiAving  fir  iiieidental  expcnaes  •  1 20 


£256,000 


Such  were  the  magnificent  ideas 
and  dreams  of  social  and  intellectual 
advance  which  the  rapid  radiation 
•f  knowledge  awoke  in  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  which  began  to  imbibe 
its  quickening  spirit  and  to  feel  the 
stirrings  of  its  power.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  greater  portion  of  this 
glittering  but  unsubstantial  fabric  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  was  speedily  de- 
molish^ by  the  rugged  realities  of 
life.  The  aspiring  masses  soon  found 
that  the  growth  of  intellectual  and 
social  improvement  was  not  that  of  a 
mushroom  shooting  forth  full-formed 
under  the  first  shower  of  spring,  but 
more  like  the  English  oak,  slow  and 
enduring,  suffering  many  a  shock, 
and  twist,  and  buffet  from  the  ele- 
ments, ere  it  arrives  at  maturity  and 
triumph.  Their  favourite  charter 
was  quickly  seized  on  by  bold  and 
unprincipled  adventurers,  wrested  to 
aims  of  violence,  and  stamped  in  the 
eye  of  the  public  with  characters  that 
its  oriffinators  never  contemplated. 
Of  all  Uioee  superb  halls,  the  so-called 
National  Hall  in  Holborn  is  the  only 
one  which  ever  arose.  It  remains  a 
tolitai*y  misnomer,  yet  still  a  school 
and  a  lecture  room,  in  which  the 
father  and  framer  of  the  Charter,  one 
ti  the  mildest  and  best  men  living, 
ttill  labours  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  William  LovHt,  always  averse 
•to  that  phyftical  force  which  O'Con- 
•norism  impiinted,  much  to  his  dis- 
^;U8ty  «tt  )m  bantling,  Ike  FeQ|>U'« 


CharteTf  will  be  found  there,  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  and  enlightened 
of  schoolmasters  ;  and  he  has,  more- 
over, promulgated  in  an  admirable 
little  work,  **  Social  and  Political 
Morality,"  the  most  elevated  and  phi* 
lanthropic  views. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  new  element 
might  be  said  to  be  introduced  into 
many  of  our  common  schools,  b^  the 
benevolent  and  indefatigable  William 
Ellis,  that  of  "Social  Science,"  or 
what  may  be  better  expressed,  as 
the  "  Science  of  Human  Well-b^ng.** 
This  gentleman,  who  for  man^  years 
previously  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  people,  seems 
to  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
lamentable  want  that  was  seen  in 
new  educational  systems,  in  no  {»x>- 
vision  being  made  for  imparting  to 
the  child  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  would  enable  him  to  perceive 
the  foundation  on  which  his  future 
well-being  as  a  man  would  depend. 
He  saw  that  with  all  the  professed 
regard  for  his  religious  instruction, 
for  making  him  n  clever  penman,  a 
skilful  arithmetician,  and  an  accom« 
plished  scholar,  there  were  no  means 
taken  for  enabling  him  to  perceive 
that  his  future  welfare  or  wretched- 
ness roust  be  mainly  dependent  on 
his  own  exertions,  commencing  with 
his  boyhood,  and  continuing  through 
life.  That  for  want  of  this  teaching 
and  training,  the  boy,  otherwise  ac* 
complished  as  he  might  be,  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  feel  his  way  as  he 
best  could,  like  a  ship  at  sea  without 
compass  or  rudder.  Like  an  earnest 
man,  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  content  with 
merely  writing  and  theorising,  but 
commenced  practically  to  see  whether 
it  was  possible  to  impart  this  descrip- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  young.  We 
understand  that  his  first  efforts  were 
made  at  Mr.  Holmes*  excellent  school 
at  Camberwell,  and  subsequently  at 
the  National  Hall  School  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  and  at  the 
Birkbeck  schools,  of  which  he  may 
be  said  to  be  the  founder. 

Having  thus  shown  the  possibility 
of  making  children  comprehend  the 
laws  on  which  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  a  country  depend, 
and  the  knowledge,  industry,  and 
skill  which  they  must  individually 
acquin>,  and  the  habits'  they  must 
form  in  order  to  sectire  their  own 
w«ll-beittg»  he  toon  iodufed  by  hiii 
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example  a  number  of  others  to  assist 
him  iQ  th3  good  work.  Ho  has 
written,  though  mostly  anonymously, 
a  number  of  very  excellent  little 
works  to  aid  teasherj  in  imparting 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named,  '*  Outlines  of 
Social  Economy ;"  "  Progressive  Les- 
sons in  Social  Science  ;"  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Social 
Sciences ;"  '^  Questions  and  Answers 
suggested  by  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  Social  Life/* 
&c.,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
practical  teacher  of  the  people's  chil- 
dren enunciates  his  docrines  may  be 
judged  of  by  a  brief  extract  from  his 
wo]%, "  Education  as  a  Means  of  pre- 
venting Destitution.** — "  If  it  be  seen 
that  men  are  dependent  for  their 
well-being  upon  an  abundant  supplv 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel, 
and  that  these  can  be  only  obtained 
by  a  general  prevalence  of  industry, 
skill,  knowledge,  and  economy, 
and  that  those  who  are  deficient  in 
these  qualities  must  suffer  from 
want,  or  procure  relief  from  others 
who  are  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
them,  does  it  not  follow  that  to 
work,  to  applv,  to  learn,  and  to 
save  are  social  duties  ?  And  if  it  be 
teen  that  division  of  labour,  inters 
change,  partnerships,  buying  and 
selling,  credit,  and  confidence,  mate- 
rially assist  man  in  making  his  la* 
bo\ir  productive,  does  it  not  follow 
that  honesty,  fidelity,  punctuality, 
and  order  are  social  duties  ?"  In  this 
Socratic  and  impressive  manner  Mr. 
£llis  teaches  the  science  of  social  life, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learpi  that  he  is 
now  regularly  engaged  by  her  Ma^- 
jesty  to  teach  this  useful  knowle<lg« 
to  our  young  princes  ! 

Another  great  essential  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  that  of  giving  them 
some  knowlege  of  their  own  wonder- 
ful structure,  and  of  the  laws  on 
which  their  health  and  enjoyment 
depend,  was  introduced  aliout  six 
years  aco  by  Mr.  Lovett  into  the  Na- 
tional Hall  and  Birkbeck  schools ; 
and  the  delight  taken  by  the  children 
in  physiology  has  led  to  its  intro- 
duction into  a  number  of  other 
schools,  as  into  the  People's  College 
at  Nottingham,  the  Ileriot  Uos- 
pital  schools  at  Edinburgh,  and  into 
the  School  of  Design,  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  that  school  having 
visil^d  the  National  Hall  expressly, 


and  thence  taken  up  the  subject. 
Lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
have  been  given  to  their  pupils,  and 
they  are  now  advertising  a  set  of 
designs  by  Dr.  Marshall,  for  illus- 
trating lessons  on  these  important 
subjects. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress 
of  education  amongst  the  working 
multitudes  of  our  cities,  because  edu- 
cation is  of  no  particular  party,  but 
of  all  parties ;  for  it  would  give  us  a 
very  lame  and  false  view  of  the  case 
if  we  recognised  only  what  govern- 
ment, the  church,  dissent,  or  parti*, 
cular  associations  have  done.  The 
effect  to  be  produced  is  upon  the 
mass,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
the  inquiry  the  efforts  of  the  mass 
and  of  its  friends  of  all  kinds.  And, 
indeed,  the  results  of  education  on 
what  used  to  be  called  the  mob,  have 
been  amongst  the  greatest  marvels  of 
modem  times.  Before  this  ameli> 
orating  influence  was  applied,  what  a 
frightful  picture  did  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  present !  On  every 
recurrence  of  public  difiiculties,  riots, 
destruction  of  machinery,  demolition 
of  bakers'  shops,  burning  of  barns, 
of  ricks,  of  mills  and  manufactories  ; 
governmental  coercions  and  severi- 
ties, arbitrary  enactments,  suppression 
of  the  freeaom  of  the  press  and  of 
speech,  firing  upon  and  riding  over 
tne  insurrectionary  crowds,  public 
cruelty,  private  resentment  and  social 
misery,  these  were  the  conditions  of 
the  British  public.  But  we  have  now 
no  longer  a  mob,  we  have  a  people.  By 
education,  a  divine  work,  to  which 
all  classes,  parties,  and  professions 
have  contributed,  we  have  tamed  the 
savage,  and  raised  him  into  the  man. 
It  is  only  by  strikes  that  we  now  re- 
cognize the  icost,  self-inflicting  traces 
of  the  ancient,  uninformed  plcbs. 

As  education  has  advanced,  the  de- 
mand for  cheap  newspapers  and  cheap 
books  has  advanced  witn  it.  Multi- 
tudes of  cheap  volumes  from  the 
Sresses  of  Chambers,  of  Sims  and 
laclntyre,  Bohn,  Routledge,  &c., 
have  supplied  the  eager  and  advan- 
cing demand  for  information.  Not 
only  books  but  periodicals  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  mil- 
lion ;  and  the  "  Household  Words," 
"  Chambers'  Journal,"  the  "  Leisure 
Hour,"  the  "Family  Herald,"  th« 
"London  Journal,"  "CasselFs Family 
Paper,"  and  uumber»  of  others  giv9 
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a  vast  amount  of  daily  reading,  much 
of  it  of  an  excellent  stamp,  at  the 
cost  of  two  pence  or  a  p?nny  a  week. 
We  have  penny  and  two-penny  news- 
papers of  enormous  circulation  ;  nav, 
we  have  whole  troojis  of  penny  daily 
newspapers.  Before  this  reduction 
of  literary  cost,  there  were  very  few 
coffee-houses  in  London  ;  now  there 
are  above  2,(XX)  there  ;  500  of  them 
have  libnuies  attached,  and  one  of 
these,  Potter's  Coffee-house  in  I-.ong 
Acre,  frequented  greatly  by  the  work- 
ing classes,  has  upwanls  of  2,000  vo- 
lumes. In  every  town  you  have  your 
mechanics*  libraries  and  people's  li- 
braries, and  every  day  the  people  be- 
come more  mtelligent,  more  orderly, 
and  indeed  often  the  conservators  of 
order.  The  year  1848,  which  saw  the 
people  of  almost  every  continental 
country  rising  in  revolution  against 
their  governments,  saw  ours  compara- 
tively calm,  steady,  and  satisfied  that 
they  were  advancing  by  a  better  road 
to  the  blessings  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  that  a  great  amount 
of  infidelity  exists  amons;st  our  work- 
ing classes ;  but  that  which  was  created 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  harsh  treat- 
ment and  neglect,  is  fast  disappearing 
under  a  more  genial  state  of  things, 
and  no  indirect  influence  contributes 
more  to  its  extinction  than  the  insight 
which  is  given  into  the  workings  of  the 
Almighty  through  physiology,  geo- 
logy, antl  other  natural  sciences.  This 
effect  is  again  corroborated  by  his- 
tory, where  they  soon  perceive  the 
great  fjict  of  the  failure  of  every  in- 
fidel experiment  in  government,  and 
the  success  of  the  revolution  in  the 
United  States,  conducted  for  the  most 
part  by  men  of  sound  moral  and 
religious  sentiments. 

Now,  among  our  educational  ex- 
periments it  cannot  be  denied  that 
very  considerable  success  has  at- 
tended the  government  plan  in  Ire- 
land, whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  it.  We  have  before  us 
the  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education 
— and  what  do  we  find  ?  That  in 
1853  the  Commissioners  had  5,028 
schools  in  operation,  attended  by 
656,478  children,  and  at  the  close  of 
1854,  the  schools  had  advanced  to 
5,178,  and  the  children  in  attendance 
to  556,551,  showing  an  increase  of 
155  schools  and  of  73  in  attendance 
—the  attendaaoe  being  affected  by  a 


decrease  of  12,781  in  workhouse 
school^.  Tho  Board  had  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1854  no  less  than  5,128 
teachew,  including  285  assistant- 
teachers.  Of  these  teachers  2,298  had 
been  trained.  There  are  142  Work- 
house schools,  containing  41,191  scho- 
lars ;  10  District  Model  Schools  with 
2,904  pupils  ;  and  155  Model  Agri- 
cultural bchools  consisting  of  35  Mo- 
del Agricultural  Schools  ;  47  ordi- 
nar}'  Agricultural  Schools  ;  70  Work- 
house AgricultuiTiI  Schools ;  and  3 
School  Gardens.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
year  1854  was  £208,649  10s.  6d. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  spread  of 
that  education  is  already  considerable, 
which  has  sprung  up  since  the  esta- 
bb'shment  of  the  Board  in  1833,  and 
which  is  every  year  increasing.  From 
every  part  of  the  country  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  seem,  so  far 
as  they  go,  satisfactory.  Dr.  Pat- 
ten, the  Head  Inspector  of  Schools, 
in  his  report,  says  of  the  National 
Schools,  "  Religious  instruction  is 
regularly  given  on  Saturdays,  and 
before  or  after  the  hours  devoted 
to  the  ordinary  school  business  on  the 
other  week  days,  under  the  direction 
of  their  respective  clergy,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their 
parents."  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
education  given,  the  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  makes  this 
statement  in  the  first  number  of 
the  "  Journal  of  Industrial  Pro- 
^rress  :" — "  The  progress  of  indnstrjr 
m  Ireland  will  be  found  specially 
facilitated  by  the  admirable  training 
which  the  young  people  of  the 
labouring  and  artizan  class  are 
now  receiving  in  the  primary  Na- 
tional Schools.  This  education,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  not  by  any 
means  confinwl  to  reatling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  embraces  tlie 
lesson-books,  and  otherwise,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  philosophy  and  phy- 
sical science,  general  notions  of  poli- 
tical economy,  and  other  subjects  of 
practical  interest,  together  with,  in 
the  higher  schools,  the  elements  of 
drawing,  of  agriculture,  and,  for 
females,  of  embroideiy.  To  this 
nothing  equal  exists  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  scarcely  in  Europe ;  and, 
moreover,  in  what  are  called  the 
Model  Schools,  originally  intended 
as  model  primary  schools,  but  which 
have  become  really  secondary  Achools 
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of  a  very  high  class  —as,  for  instance, 
at  Cloumel — the  instruction  given 
famishes  the  sons  of  the  middle 
class  Anth  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal education  that  can  be  had  any- 
where for  a  mercantile  career,  when 
the  parents  do  not  propos3  putting 
the  boy  through  a  complete  Univer- 
sity course." 

This  praise  may  be  too  high,  but  if 
we  take  the  evidence  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors  as  sufficing,  it 
is  to  a  great  extent  borne  out.  The  girls 
in  the  Female  Industrial  Schools  are 
taught  not  only  knitting,  sewing, 
making  nets  for  fishing  and  domestic 
use,  but  embroidery,  point-lace  and 
crochet  work,  at  which  they  earn  com- 
monly three,  four,  and  five  shillings 
a-week  each.  In  the  Youghal  school, 
£1A^  38. 1  l|d.  was  paid  for  such  work, 
and  in  the  otherschoolssimilarsums  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars. 
But,  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  Agri- 
cultural Schools  are  benefiting  Ire- 
land. Wherever  they  are  established, 
the  inspectors  give  the  most  cheering 
accounts  of  them.  The  boys  work 
on  the  farms  with  delight ;  their 
health  is  improved ;  a  new  spirit  is 
awakened  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. The  farmers  watch  the  system 
followed  ;  are  eager  to  seize  on  every 
improvement,  and  thus  these  schools 
become  the  nuclei  of  a  fresh  progress 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  "It  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  the  spirit  of 
agricidtural  improvement,"  says  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  agricultural  teacher  of 
the  Model  Farm  at  Cahersherkin, 
County  Clare,  "  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to  operate  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  nothing  but  prejudice 
against  improvement  and  innovating 
improvers  prevailed  a  few  years  ago." 
And  here  again  the  testimony  is  the 
same  irom  all  quartei^.  Manures 
are  carefully  conserved  and  applied  ; 
there  is  a  better  rotation  and  variety 
of  crops;  instead  of  the  ubiquitous 
potato,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  mangel-wurzel,  and  other 
vegetables  abound. 

We  must  be  understood  as  not  in- 
tending to  enter  here  upon  the  reli- 
gious phase  of  the  question  ;  we  con- 
'fine  ourselves  to  asserting  that  the 
Irish  National  system  possesses  great 
elements,  and  has  been  adopted  with 
sucoess  both  by  New  South  Wales 
,aad  Upper  Canada,  where  also  the 
Iriflh  school  books  have  been  adopted. 


The  latest  class  of  schools  which 
have  sprung  up  are  the  Ragged  and 
Reformatory  ones.  These  deal  with 
a  large  amount  of  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation, which  i3  the  most  neglected, 
the  most  exposed  to  coi-ruption,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  executive  justice  at  an  early 
age.  The  Ragged  Schools  have 
sought  to  prevent  crime,  by  seizing 
on  and  training  morally,  religiously, 
aad  intellectually,  the  forlorn  crowds 
of  children  in  our  large  cities,  which 
before  grew  up  dA  naturally  to  the 
commission  of  evil,  a.s  weeds  grow  in 
every  neglected  spot  of  our  gardens 
amid  the  more  cultivated  plants. 
They  were  the  staple  supply  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  hulks,  and  the 
gallows.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
with  a  noble  and  indefatigable  zeal, 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  most  invaluable  schools, 
and  now  there  are  3060  schools  giving 
instruction  to  18^000  children.  The 
industrial  principle  is  introduced  into 
the  Ragged  Schools,  and  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  brushmaldng,  turnery, 
blacksmithing,  lithographic  printing, 
and  various  other  trades  are  taught ; 
with  household  work,  straw-bonnet- 
making,  needlework,  and  the  duties 
of  the  nurseiy,  to  the  girls.  The 
society  equips  and  sends  out  young 
shoeblacks  into  the  streets  of  London, 
where  you  observe  their  red,  blue,  or 
yellow  uniform  according  to  their 
district,  and  their  pleasant  respect- 
able demeanour.  There  are  ninety- 
five  of  these  boys  at  work,  and  in  the 
last  year  they  earned  the  sum  of 
X  1,443  7s. 

The  Reformatory  Schools  set  them- 
selves to  reclaim  and  restore  to  so- 
ciety the  youthful  offendei's  who  have 
already  fallen  under  the  i)cnal  dis- 
cipline of  the  laws.  As  a  teacher 
•  and  advocate  of  Reformatory  Schools, 
Mary  Carpenter  of  Bristol  has  won 
a  high  and  deserved  reputation,  and 
her  works  on  the  subject  are  calcu- 
lated to  awake  a  lively  intei-est  in 
this  Samaritan  movement.  The  reader 
will  find  this  branch  of  our  subject 
discussed  more  at  large  in  another 
place. 

Very  recently  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
has  introduced  prizes  into  schools, 
stimulating  teachers  of  schools  for 
the  poor  to    make    themselves    ac- 

Suainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
omestic    life,    especially    cookery*, 
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bread-making,  washing,  and  every 
thing  requisite  to  make  the  poor 
man's  house  comfortable,  and  to  econo- 
mis3  to  the  utmost  his  gains.  This  is 
a  knowledge  most  dwj>lorably  defi- 
cient in  the  mind  of  working  men  in 
these  coimtries,  and  the  inti-oduction 
of  it  into  the  people's  schools  in  Eng- 
land is  a  most  important  step  for- 
wards. Miss  Coutts  nas  published  the 
results  of  her  first  prizes. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  our 
cduciitional  position  and  prospects. 
Who  shall  not  say  that  it  is  a  most 
cheering  one  ?  Without  the  state 
assuming  a  high  tone,  and  enforcing 
a  universal  and  compulsory  system,  it 
extends  a  hand  of  annually  increasing 
liberality.  Only  in  one  instance,  we 
believe,  and  a  most  singular  and  unac- 
countable one,  does  it  withhold  its 
generous  aid,  and  that  is  to  the 
Sagged  School  Society,  to  which,  we 
are  assured  by  the  highest  authority, 
it  gives  no  grant  whatever,  nor 
the  prospect  of  any.  Is  this  just  or 
generous  towards  an  association  that, 
besides  its  arduous  labours,  expends 
;£25,0()0  per  annum  to  diminish  the 
costs  of  our  administrative  system, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  creates 
valuable  subjects  out  of  the  refuse  of 
our  population  ?  But,  with  this  ex- 
ception, our  ffovemment,  the  church, 
dissenters  of  all  classes,  are  in  full 
activity,  and  without  sparing  ex- 
penditure. On  all  hands  Sunday 
Bchools,  day  schools,  evening  schools, 
ragge4  schools,  infant  schools,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  schools, — 
peoples*  colleges,  where  men  of  the 
nignest  eminence  exert  themselves  to 
give  an  cfiicieut  education  in  design, 
mensuration,  calculation,  history,  and 
economical  philosophy, — all  are  busily 
at  work,  witn  the  mechanics*  institutes, 
reading  rooms,  and  libraries,  in  dif- 
fusing education  and  general  know- 
ledge. We  certainly  have  no  cause 
to  despair  or  even  to  despond  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  cannot  behold  all 
this  active  and  varied  machinery  in 
motion,  spurred  on  by  the  emulative 
spirit  of  rival  parties  and  opinions, 
Vithout  feeling  that  a  very  few  years 
must  place  us  as  a  nation,  in  point  of 
education,  behind  none  in  the  world. 

The  question  here  occurs.— with  all 
this  array  of  schools,  with  all  this 
extension  of  the  field  of  our  mental 
d  scipline,  and  these  vast  numbers  of 
7outIifui  indiyiduals  which  we  em- 


brace in  it,  how  do  we  keep  pace  in  thd 
Supply "  of  the  necessary  trained 
teachers,  school  apparatus  and  school 
books  ?  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
said  a  good  deal  on  each  of  these  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  topics  on  this  great 
question  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  limita.  In 
training  teachers,  great  ajs  haa  been 
thp  progress  of  late  years,  and  more 
clearly  as  is  daily  seen  the  import- 
ance of  this  department,  there  is 
yet  ample  room  for  advance.  A 
whole  volume  might  be  written  on 
school  apparatus ;  but  we  can  only 
congratulate  teachers  on  the  many 
excellent  diagrams  published  by  Rey- 
nolds, in  the  Strand  ;  by  Johnston, 
Edinbui^h  ;  and  Darton,  on  Holbom 
Hill.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
suggest  the  great  want  of  other  dia- 
grams, such  as  bold  diagrams  of  the 
hand  and  power-looms^  of  the  old 
spinning-wheel,  the  spinning-jenny, 
spinning  mule,  cotton  gin,  carding 
engine,  in  fact,  diagrams  for  illustra- 
ting the  whole  process  of  carding, 
drawing,  spinning,  weaving,  ana 
dyeing  all  our  textile  fabrics ;  dia- 
grams also  of  ditferent  machines 
and  processes  for  smelting,  casting, 
forging,  rolling,  drawing,  punching, 
planing,  and  stamping  metals  of 
various  kinds.  These  are  greatly 
desired  by  all  schoolmasters  of  pro- 
gress. 

And,  finally,  as  to  school  bookd. 
The  answer  here  is,  legion  !  We  may 
safely  assei*t  that  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  which  can  equal  us  in 
the  number  or  the  excellence  of 
its  school  books.  When  we  take 
a  moment's  mental  survey  of  those 
works,  wc  are  bewildered  by  their 
multitude.  Every  publisher's  list 
abounds  with  tht  m ;  and  let  go- 
vernment or  the  public  go-a-head  as 
fast  as  possible,  they  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  selecting,  from  the  abundant 
material  prepared,  the  most  perfect 
cycle  of  elementary  knowledge.  If 
there  tkoulU  appear  a  link  or  two 
wanting  in  the  chain,  we  have  a  host 
of  able  and  spirited  authors  and  pub- 
lishers ready  to  fill  up  the  hiatus. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ex- 
cellent school  books  of  Mr.  Tate. 
These  are  chiefly  scientific,  as  are  the 
Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
Elements  of  Mechanism,  Pi-inciples 
of  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigo- 
nometry, &c.,  &c. ;  Principles  of  tlio 
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Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Algebra  made  easy,  Euclid,  Out- 
lines of  Experimental  Cliemistry, 
&c. ;  but  they  also  include  more  ele» 
mentary  ti-eatises.  To  these  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Education  offer 
you  Mr.  Tilleard's  Training  School 
Singing,  Music  for  the  use  of  Schools ; 
and  the  publishers,  his  Church  Music, 
People*8  Chant  Book,  &c.  The  Rev. 
C.  H.  Bennby*8  Teacher's  History 
and  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ought  to  be  in  every  school. 
The  Reading  Lesson  Books,  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  a  former  number,  are  ex- 
cellent books,  as  might  be  ex- 
p3cted  from  the  successful  labours 
of  the  author  in  his  own  classes 
in  Greenwich  Naval  School.  The 
Drawing  Book  by  Mr.  J.  Browne, 
and  the  Training  School  Singing 
Method  by  Mr.  Unwin,  of  Homer- 
ton  College,  are  of  the  first  class. 
But  Cliarles  Bean's  School  List  of 
1856,  the  lists  by  Griffin  of  Glas- 
gow, of  Oliver  and  Boyd,  &c.,  pre- 
sent us  with  a  whole  library  of  ele- 
mentary works,  which  need  only  be 
referred  to,  to  save  us  specific  enu- 
meration. Charles  Kni^hfc  has  pub- 
lished a  very  useful  Course  of  In- 
struction for  Young  Children.  The 
"  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Industrial  Life,"  edited  by  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  ; 
and  we  should  like  to  sec  a  cheaper 
and  more  school-form  edition  of 
Lovett's  admirable  School  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Black's  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary  is  a  most  valuabb 
work  for  teachers  ;  and  Dr.  Bremer's 
Guide  to  Science,  in  question  and 
answer,  has  done  good  service,  though 
he  does  give  us  this  query  and  reply 
at  p.  22. 

Q.  **\Vliat  is  tlio  mfest  thing  a  person 
can  do  toixvoid  injury  from  li«;htnin;;? 

A.  *'  Ho  shouM  draw  his  bedstead  into 
the  middle  of  his  room,  commit  himself  to 
the  care  of  God,  and  go  to  bud  1" 

The  idea  of  the  whole  world,  on  the 
approach  of  a  thunder-stonn,  hurry- 
ing into  their  bed-rooms,  dragging 
their  beds  into  the  middle  of  the 
rooms,  and  going  to  bed,  is  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous,  and  more  than  suf- 
ficiently absunl  for  a  school  lesson. 

But  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  with 
their  usual  spirit,  have  not  merely 
given  us  a  set  of  school-books  ;  they 


have  given  us  a  whole  system.  We 
have  before  us  not  merely  a  list  of 
their  "  Educational  Course,"  but  the 
books  themselves,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  an  actual  libmry.  They  have 
already  published  no.  less  than  a 
hundred  volumes,  including  atlases, 
copy-books,  forms  of  book-keeping, 
drawing-books,  mechanical,  architec- 
tural, and  isometrical ;  school  dia- 
grams and  school  maps.  This  splendid 
Educational  Course  includes  carefully- 
compiled  introductory  reading-books, 
progressional  reading-books,  gram- 
mars English,  German,  and  Latin ;  elo- 
cution, history,  geography,  every  sys- 
tem of  calculation, arithmetic, algebra, 
mathematics ;  the  natural  ana  me- 
chanical sciences  ;  natural  philoso- 
pl\v,  geology,  animal  and  vegetable 
philosophy  ;  a  manual  of  music ;  well- 
edited  editions  of  the  Latin  classics, 
&c.,  &c.  The  whole  coui-se  already 
costs  upwards  of  £20,  and  therefore, 
as  a  set,  is  rather  calculated  for  the 
higher  chiss  of  schools  and  wealthy 
families ;  but  individually  the  volumes 
may  be  pronounced  cheap,  and  each 
student  may  select  the  works  he  re- 
quires. The  publication  of  this  in- 
valuable course,  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  may  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  boldest  m  educational  history. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  no  set 
of  school-books  which  present  so  plain 
and  practical  a  course  of  iDstruction 
calculated  for  people's  schools,  as  those 

Sublished  by  the  Commissionei*s  of 
rational  Education  in  this  country', 
commonly  called  **  The  Irish  School- 
-books." These,  consisting  of  thirty- 
seven  volumes,  cost  altogether  only 
£-2  6s.  lOid.  They  range,  for  the 
most  part,  from  threepence  to  a  shil- 
ling per  volume,  and  include  reading- 
books.  Scripture  readings,  geography, 
anthmetic,  gi-ammar,  an  excellent 
agricultural  class  book,  and  all  the 
plain  elementary  manuals  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  at  once  simple,  lucid, 
imd  attractive.  In  fact,  their  homely 
canvass  bindings  give  no  idea  of  the 
richness  of  their  interiors'.  They  are 
instinct  with  that  spirit  which  school- 
books  too  commonly  are  lamentably 
deficient  in.  The  minds  of  children 
and  young  people  beginniug  to  in- 
struct themselvi^s  require  food  for  the 
imagination  and  the  affections  as  well 
as  for  the  intellect;  and  here  it  is 
given  them  in  selections,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry, from  a  host  of  our  uiosk 
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fascinating  writei*s.  We  no  longer 
wonder,  on  examining  them,  that  they 
have  been  adopted  abroad,  in  America, 
and  our  own  colonies,  and  translated 
into  various  languages,  or  that  the 
Commissioners  in  1854  sold  them  to 
theamnimt  ;t*16,318! 

To  tliefce  Irish  School-books,  Dr. 
Sullivan  may  be  said  to  have  made  a 
most  valuable  addition  or  accompani- 
ment. His  books,  seven  in  number, 
are  distinguished  by  one  great  princi- 
ple— that  of  simplifying  the  subject 
taught,  and  of  bringing  out  in  a  few 
plain  and  striking  rules  the  great  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  science  in  hand. 
Such  are  his  Geography  Generalised, 
bis  Spelling-book  Superseded;  his  At- 
tempt to  simplify  English  Grammar  ; 
and  his  Literary  Class  Book.  In  the 
introduction  to  this  last  book.  Dr. 
Sullivan  has  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  the  students  of  elocution. 
Most  of  our  school-books  on  the  sub- 
ject are  loaded  with  artificial  I'ules, 
which  will  sufficiently  bother  a  child*s 
brain,  and  end  in  making  a  very  for- 
mal reader  or  speaker  of  him.  Dr. 
Sullivan  gives  you,  in  three  rules,  the 
whole  of  the  matter.  First  learn  to 
enimciate  clearly,  then  to  pronounce 
correctly,  and  then  read  or  speak  as 
NATURE  dictates  to  you.  On  tnis  sub- 
ject he  quotes  Archbishop  Whateley's 
admirable  remarks,  which  result  in 
this  :  "  The  practical  rule  is  not  only 
to  pay  no  studied  attention  to  the 
voice,  but  8tu<iiously  to  withdraw  the 
thoughts  from  it,  and  to  dwell  as  in- 
tently as  possible  on  the  sen8es,trusting 
to  nature  to  suggest  spontaneously  the 
proper  emphasis  and  tones."  If  these 
simple  rules  were  only  followed  by 
t^acners,  what  heaps  of  dry  treatises 
might  be  spared,  what  pangs  to  the 
learner,  and  what  a  much  more  na- 
tural and  attractive  style  we  should 
have  in  our  public  speakera  ! 

With  Dr.  Sullivan's  Dictionary  of 
Derivations  we  are,  however,  at  issue. 
While  admitting  the  sei-vice  he  has 
rendered  by  tracing  our  Latin  and 
Greek  derivations,  we  totally  dissent 
from  his  theory  that  those  langua^s 
are  the  foundation  of  our  own,  orthat 
they  furnish  us  with  the  majority  of 
bur  words.  We  stand  confidently 
on  the  ground  opened  by  Sclden,  by 
Dr.  Bosworth,  and  Mr.  Trench,  that 
the  fmmdation  and  superstructure  of 
our  language  are  Anglo-Saxun  and 
Scandinaviaa.     The    nttingSi    oma- 


mentS|  and  scientific  enUuvexnents 
are  Greek  and  Latin.  How  does  Dr. 
Sullivan  derive  a  majority  of  words 
from  these  two  latter  languages  ?  By 
ignoring  in  his  Dictionary  of  Deriva- 
tions such  words  as  man,  woman,  child, 
house,  dog,  cow,  pig,  bird  ;  in  fact,  the 
names  of  almost  every  material  thing 
around  us.  The  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare will  for  ever  beai^t  estimony  to 
tne  true  origin  of  our  languaj|e.  Dr. 
Bosworth,  while  pi*aising  Dr.  Sul- 
livan's classic  derivations,  recom- 
mends him  now  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  Mrt 
of  our  language.  We  trust  Dr.  Sul- 
livan will  adopt  the  suggestion,  and 
render  his  dictionary  complete.  We 
are  sure  he  feels  the  importance 
of  teaching  only  what  is  true ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than  his 
present  theory.  A  little  investiga- 
tion would  prove  the  correctness  of 
Professor  Trench's  assertion,  that  of 
a  hundi^  parts  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, sixty  are  Saxon,  thirty  Latin, 
including  the  Latin  derived  through 
the  French  ;  five  Greek,  and  five  from 
other  sources.  It  is  the  great  defect 
of  English  education,  that  while  Latin 
and  Greek  are  made  essential,  there 
is  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
very  languages  on  which  our  own  are 
based.  A  dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon 
derivations  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  Dr.   Sullivan 

Eroduce  it,  in  as  masterly  a  style  as 
e  had  done  the  classical  one.  He 
has  got  on  the  n^ht  track  in  the  geo- 
graphical derivations,  and  has  only  to 
go  on. 

There  is  another  set  of  educational 
works  in  progress  which  cannot  be 
omitted  in  this  article,  though  they 
are  not  got  up  for  the  million,  but  for 
schools  and  universities.  These  are 
the  Scientific  Manuals  of  Messrs.  Gal- 
braith  and  Haughton,  of  our  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Gtdbraith  being  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Haughton,  of 
Geology.  They  have  ali-eady  issued 
seven  of  these  admirable  class-books, 
some  of  which  are  already  in  seconfl 
and  third  editions.  Those  published 
are  the  manuals  of  moclianics,  optics, 
hydrostatics,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
plane  trigonometry,  and  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Euclid.  They  have 
also  announced  manuals  of  algebra, 
heat,    electricity,    magnetism,    phy- 
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Jone8*8  atrocious  treason  to  Great 
Britain,  but  tee  will  ever  testify  that 
it  was  black  guilt !  Our  malison 
upon  it ! 

Such,  then,  is  our  estimate  of  the 
man  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
virtual  founder  of  the  United  States 
fiavff  ffor  from  the  outset  he  was  inde- 
fatigaole  in  equipping  its  war  ships, 
and  suggesting  means  to  render  this 
infant  navy  ^cient  and  formidable 
for  defence  and  offence) ;  who  was 
the  first  sea  captain  who  compelled 
the  British  flag  to  strike  to  that  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and  who 
indubitably  was  the  only  commander 
in  the  American  navy  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  who  caused 
that  navy  to  be  respected  and  feared, 
and  who  made  its  flag  honored,  and  a 
glory  to  the  States  of  which  it  was  the 
symbol. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  sketch 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  United 
States  navy,  for  however  interesting 
it  may  be  to  o\ir  American  cousins,  it 
would  possess  comparatively  little 
attraction  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers. 

We  must,  however,  briefly  refer  to 
some  events  of  general  interest,  in 
reference  to  the  naval  part  of  the  war 
of  Independence.  The  first  British 
man-of-war  engaged  with  the  vessels 
of  Hopkins  and  Jones,  was  the 
''Glasgow"  friffate, which  fought  them 
bravely,  and  nnally  got  away,  owing 
to  the  incompetency  of  the  American 
commodore.  Subsequently  to  this, 
Paul  Jones  himself  had  repeated 
engagements  with  British  men-of-war. 
ana  acquitted  himself  as  a  brave  and 
skilful  commander.  Jle  also  capt\ired 
several  English  privateers  and  armed 
vessels.  On  February  13th,  1778,  he 
induced  the  admiral  of  a  French  fleet 
at  Quiberon  bay  to  return  his  salute, 
(he  first  salute  paid  to  the  American 
fiag  hy  anu  power;  and  although  a 
treaty  had  oeen  concluded  about  a 
week  j>reviou8ly  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  this  fact  was  un- 
known at  the  time  by  both  the  admi- 
ral and  Paul  Jones.  In  that  year  the 
latter  made  his  attack  on  Whitehaven, 
&c.,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  his 
ship,  the  ''  Ranjy^,"  he  engaged  the 
''Drake,*'  a  British  sloopof-war  of 
twenty  guns,  and  in  little  more  than 
an  hour  the  latter  ship  was  compelled 
to  strike,  after  sustaining  a  heavy 
loss.    But  by  far  the  most  notable 


battle  fought  by  Jones,  and  the  one 
which  reflected  the  highest  lustre  on 
iheflag  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  of  Independence^  was  the 
terrible  encounter  between  Jones*^ 
ship  "  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard/*  anct 
the  British  ship  "  Serapis*'  of  forty 
four  guns,  resulting  in  tne  captuft*  ol 
the  latter.  We  must  admit  thai 
Paul  Jones's  ship  was  an  old  worn-out 
hulk  (she  sank  a  few  hours  after  the 
conflict)  and  that  she  was  very  much 
inferior  in  weight  of  metal  and  in 
number  of  men  to  her  antagonist. 
Moreover,  at  least  three-fourths  of  her 
crew  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
survivors  wished  to  surrender,  but 
their  indomitable  captain  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  The  glory  of 
this  most  bloody  and  desperate  sea 
fight  is  entirely  due  to  the  marvellous 
resolution  and  skill  of  Paul  Jones, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our 
admiration  from  his  behaviour  from 
first  to  last  The  British  captain 
(Pearson^  although  vanquished,  was 
rewarded  with  knighthood,  and  the 
lieutenant-goyemorSiip  of  Gi«enwicfa 
hospital,  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the 
Serapis — but  what  reward  would  not 
Paul  Jones  have  deserved  liad  he 
won  his  murderous  victory,  fighting 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  instead  ot 
his  own  countrymen  !  WeU,  be  it  as 
it  may,  the  British  flag  was  struck  on 
this  occasion  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  only  was  Paul  Jones  a  Briton 
bom,  but  his  crew  were  also  generally 
aliens  (to  the  United  States)  consist- 
ing of  French,  Maltese,  Portuguese, 
&c.,  and  comparatively  only  a  small 
number  were  native  Americans.  A 
significant  fact ! 

During  the  war  with  the  United 
States  in  1812,  three  successive  single 
ship  actions  were  fought  between 
British  and  American  frigates,  and  in 
each  case  the  latter  proved  victorious. 
The  immediate  result  was  that  the 
Americans  indulged    in    unbounded 

t'ubilation,  and  the  British  were 
humiliated,  astounded,  ay,  and  almost 
incredulous  ;  for  of  course  the  state- 
ment went  forth  that  three  British  fri- 
gates were  in  turn  beaten  by  American 
''frigates,"  whereas  the  truth  was, 
the  hitter  were  line-of-batde  Mfs  iti 
disguise.  It  will  be  worth  while  to 
give  here  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
respective  sizes  and  complements  of 
the  American  and  English  shijis  in 
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great  work  with  sentiments  of  real 
wonder.  The  execution  of  every  por- 
tion of  it  is  masterly.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  any  but  viva  voce  instructions 
to  give  the  true  living  pronunciation 
of  any  language,  but  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  far  even  the  attempt  to 
do  this  on  paijer  has  succeeded. 
The  lessons  by  i)r.  Beard  of  Man- 
chester, in  Latin  and  English,  are 
most  admirable,  and  of  all  the  sys- 
tems of  Greology  that  we  have  seen, 
there  is  none  that  can  bear  any  com- 
parison with  that  of  Dr.  Jenkin  in 
the  Popular  Educator,  in  point  of  fas- 
cination for  the  student.  Instead  of 
opening  with  a  dry  detail  of  stones 
and  strata,  it  describes  the  first  glow- 
ing mass  of  our  planet,  the  formation 
of  its  crust  in  cooling  ;  the  process 
of  the  formation  of  mountains,  seas, 
and  volcanoes  ;  then,  the  deposition  of 
the  sedimentary  strata,  the  successive 
appearance  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life ;  and,  finally,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth,  with  all  its  myriads 
of  humanity.  The  whole  of  this 
quarto  encyclopaedia  of  elementary 
knowledge,  (for  such  it  is),  in  six  vo- 
lumes, is  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
young  workman,  or  the  solitary  |)ear 
B:mt,  desirous  of  cultivating  his  fa- 
culties, for  seven  and  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  and  to  make  it  universally  at- 
tainable, Mr.  Cassell  makes  successive 
penny  issues  of  it.  We  know  no 
work  like  it ;  we  confidently  assert 
that  there  never  was  one  like  it  iu 
importance  to  the  working  man.  By 
its  aid,  any  one  desirous  to  acquire 
the  keys  of  a  vast  world  of  know- 
ledge may,  in  his  own  room,  do  so. 
The  artizan,  by  his  evening  fire,  may 
become  the  teacher  of  his  children, 
and  give  them  an  education  such  as 


few  of  his  employers  have  received  ; 
such,  as  a  few  years  ago,  was  as  im- 
possible to  one  of  his  class,  as  it  was 
to  travel  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or  re- 
ceive a  telegraphic  message  from  his 
son  at  Constantinople,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. The  success  has  been  enor- 
mous ;  it  has  occupied  and  filled  up 
a  field  of  education  vast  and  most 
important  to  the  community.  Not 
only  has  it  stimulated  and  mformed 
the  working  class  on  the  subject  of 
their  peculiar  arts  and  trades,  but 
several  young  men,  self-educated 
through  the  Popular  Educator,  have 
been  allowed  to  matriculate  at  the 
London  University. 

Besides  this  extraordinary  work, 
Mr.  Cassell  has  published  a  little  li- 
brary of  others,  all  bearing  on  the 
same  object — the  cultivation  and  ele- 
vation of  the  working  classes.  He 
has^  ofiered  premiums  on  literary  exe- 
cution to  those  classes,  and  publidied 
two  volumes  of  the  productions  <rf 
working  men,  which  would  do  honour 
to  men  of  any  class.  He  has  added 
to  his  Popular  Educator  an  Histori- 
cal Educator  and  a  Biblical  Educa- 
tor ;  a  shilling  edition  of  Euclid, 
wluch  has  been  extensively  taken  up 
by  the  Council  of  Education ;  and  a 
number  of  other  works  too  well 
known  to  require  mention.  He  is  now 
engaged  on  an  Educational  Course, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  invaluable.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  iu  popular  educa- 
cation,  and  one  full  of  promise,  that 
we  can  close  our  article  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  striking  example  of  one 
who,  having  himself  had  education, 
though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  af- 
forded him,  has  become  in  his  turn  a 
popular  teacher  of  the  most  effective 
and  extensive  kind. 
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An  illustrious  American  author — 
James  Fenlmore  Cooper -> was,  once 
upon  a  time,  tempted  to  lay  aside  his 
well-worn  novelist's  pen,  and  grasp 
that  of  a  historian,  tne  result  being 
the  production  of  a  certain  book  which 
is  said — for  we  have  only  read  extracts 
— ^to  smack  racily  enough  of  the  more 
familiar  and  congenial  occupation  of 
its  great  author.  In  this  book,  Mr. 
Cooper  (who  was  a  warm  patriot, 
although  his  own  countrymen  un- 
gratefully ignored  the  fact,  and 
repeatedly  subjected  him  to  shameful 
persecution  for  merely  hinting  at  their 
mults,  if  we  are  rightly  informed) 
promulgates  the  verystartlingopinion, 
"  that  U  U  not  improbable  the  battle 
for  the  mattery  of  the  seas  will  have 
to  be  fought  over  again  /.'.'"  Such  a 
sentence  as  this,  written  by  so  eminent 
a  man  as  Cooper,  is  enough  to  make 
any  intelligent  subject  of  Queen 
Victoria  thoughtful  and  enquiring. 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  words  lies 
in  a  nutsheU.  Whenever  the  United 
States  again  tackle  the  Old  Coimtry, 
her  navy  will  grapple  with  ours,  to 
settle  the  problematical  question 
whether  the  Star  and  Stripes  are  to 
flatter  o'er  the  Union  Jack ;  the 
American  eagle  to  flap  its  wings  and 
scream  with  triumph  over  the  prostrate 
British  lion ;  the  nervous  arm  of 
young  Jonathan  to  snatch  the  trident 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  superan- 
nuated old  lady  who  figures  on  the 


reverse  of  the  copper  coins  of  this 
realm  ;  and  Yankee  Doodle  (or  Hail 
Columbia)  to  supersede  Britannia 
Bules  the  Waves !  Food  for  thought, 
mymerrymaaters !  Reflect,  perpend, 
an'  ye  will  or  can,  what  the  world- 
wide result  would  be  were  we  com- 
pelled to  put  forth  all  our  colossal 
naval  strength  to  contend  for  our 
very  birthright — our  hitherto  undis- 
puted naval  supremacy — ^with  our 
own  vigorous  ofispring  on  t'other  side 
the  Great  Herring  Pond  !  By'r  lady  ! 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  contest  makes 
our  beard  bristle  and  our  nostrils 
expand,  and  we  involuntarily  ejocu- 
kte,  Ha !  Ha ! 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  first-rate 
merit  of  Fenimore  Cooper  as  a  naval 
writer  better  than  ourselves  ;  no  one 
has  more  cordially  recognized  his 
stupendous  powers  ;  no  one  has  (we 
are  bold  to  say)  done  more  ample 
justice  to  him  as  being  not  merely  a 
great  author,  but  incomparably  the 
ablest  naval  novelist  any  oountiy  has 
yet  produced ;  and  therefore  we  trust 
we  shall  be  acquitted  of  all  prejudice 
when  we  deliberately  express  our 
opinion  that  his  patriotism  as  an 
American,  and  his  nabits  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  combined  to  dazzle  and  mis- 
lead his  judgment  when  he  penned 
the  extraordinary  and  portentous 
sentence  we  have  above  quoted.*  We 
shall  weigh  it  in  the  balance  ! 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we 


*  Another  American  speaks  more  ezplicitlj  than  Cooper,  and  IcaTes  na  in  no  sort  of  doubt 

at  to  what  he  considers  the  "  special  mission"  of  the  nsvy  of  his  country  in  time  of  war. 

**  TUs  arm  [the  navy]  can  only  fill  its  special  mission  iii  war.  that  ofoffgremom^  by  hein|^ 

fiiahled  to  leave  the  great  sea-ports  and  espoted  poSntt  of  our  maritime  frontier  to  a  mora 
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»hall  endeavour  to  show  solid  reasons 
'why  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  to 
anticipate  a  deadly  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  seas  between  Qreat  Bri- 
tain ana  her  transatlantic  offspring. 
We  write  this  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  "  chip  out"  between  the  two  conn- 
tries.     We  learn,  however,  that  mat- 
ters are  in  course    of    rational  ad- 
justment without  any  worse  result 
than  some  temporary  irritation  and 
vapouring.      We    hope    this    is    so. 
Heaven    forbid    that    a    fratricidal 
war  should  ever  again  ensue  between 
iireat  Britain  and  the  Great  Repub- 
lic— nations  of  the  same  lineage  and 
language,  foremost  champions  of  liber- 
ty and  civilization,  and  closely  united 
by  a  thousand  bands  of  the  strongest 
mutual  interest    and  sympathy.    A 
war  between  them  would  be  nearly  as 
criminal  and  insane  as  a  duel  between 
a  father  and  son,  or  brothers,  and 
could  only  result  in  the  most  aw- 
ful mutual  injuries  ;  the    cause   of 
civilization     and      progress     would 
receive  a  deadlv  blow,  and  all  the 
despotisms  of  the  world  would  exult 
at  tne  spectacle  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  fighting 
each  other  like  tigers  instead  of  being 
linked  in  amity.    Hand  in  hand,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  may 
defy  all  the  despotic  powers  to  assail 
them,   or  to    impede  their  glorious 
career.     As  nations  they  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  pioneers  of  progress, 
and  the  bulwarks  of  liberty.     Were 
it   possible  for    them  to  lose  their 
present  prestige^    what  a  deluge  of 
tyranny  and  unutterable  misery  would 
rfood  the  earth  !     'Tis  true  tKat  Pro- 
vidence for  inscrutable  reasons  occa- 
sionallv  permits  nations,  as  well  ns 
individuals,  to  be  blindcKi  with  pas- 
sion and  moral  madness^  and  there- 
fore it  is  certainly  possible  that  a 
conflict  may  eventually  ensue  between 
the  two  countries ;  and  however  dis- 
tressing it  is  to  contemplate  even  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event,  yet  it 
would  be  both  weak  and  reprehensible 
to  shirk  the  matter,  for  danger  can 
neither    be    postponed    nor    evaded 
merely  by    shutting  our    eyes    and 
affecting  to  ignore  its  existence. 


It  is,  we  believe,  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  American  flag  was  hoisted 
for  tlie  first  tiine  on  board  ship,  by  a 
Briton  bom.  In  1775,  the  celebrated 
Paul  Jones  with  his  own  hands  hoist- 
ed the  flag  of  the  United  States  on 
board  the  Alfred — ^that  vessel  being 
one  of  the  small  squadron  raised  by 
order  of  Congress,  and  fitted  out  under 
the  direction  of  Jones,  who  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  a  Captain  Ho|)kins  becoming 
commodore  of  the  squadron.  The 
fact  that  a  home-bom  British  subject 
— ^for  such  Paul  Jones  was,  in  spite 
of  having  bitterly  forsworn  allegiance 
to  his  native  land — first  hoistea  the 
American  flag  on  shipboard  is 
remarkable  enough  in  itself ;  but, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States  navy  down  even 
to  the  present  day,  it  is  exceedingly 
significant  —not  to  say  ominous.  We 
shall  speak  more  explicitly  on  tliis 
point,  bye-and-bye. 

The  memory  of  Paul  Jones  is 
warmly  cherished  by  the  Americans, 
and  held  by  them  in  the  highest 
honor.  Not  many  years  ago,  as  we 
are  informed  by  a  nautic^  friend, 
they  dispatched  a  frigate  to  France 
to  receive  his  remains,  which  were 
conveyed  to  America  for  re-interment 
—  a  somewhat  ostentatious  and  mme- 
cessary  act,  to  our  thinking ;  for  we 
are  not  aware  that  Jones  himself, 
when  dying  at  Paris,  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
soil  of  that  country  he  had  served  so 
well.  But  we  entirely  a^ree  with 
the  Americans  in  their  opmion  that 
Paul  was  one  of  the  ablest  naval 
commanders  who  have  borne  their 
flag.  He  was  much  more.  He  was 
beyond  compare  the  most  brilliant 
seaman  who  ever  served  the  United 
States  ;  and  all  their  other  naval 
"  heroes" — such  as  Commodores  Deca- 
tur, Rodgers,  Hull,  Bainbridge,  and 
Co. — are  unworthy  of  being  placed 
for  a  moment  on  the  same  pedestal 
with  him.  They  made  prizes  of 
British  frigates  so  interior  in  force  to 
the  vessels  they  commanded,  that  the 
"  glory"  thereby  accruing  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  was  of  a  very  questiona-' 


certain  nnd  economical  system  of  protection,  in  order  to  carry  *  the  sword  of  the  State*  upon 
the  broad  ocean  ;  sweep  from  it  the  enemy 's  commerce  ;  capture  or  scatter  the  vessels  of  war 
protecting  it ;  cover  and  convey  oar  oWn  to  its  destined  havens,  and  be  ready  to  meet  hostile 
fleets :  in  other  words,  to  contend  for  (ht  maftery  <^thi  ieas  trAere  alom  it  oan  be  vbtnintd^ 
on  the  sea  itself,** 
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ble  cliaiucier ;  bnt  Paul  Jones,  by 
Liu  own  marvellous  skill  and  indomi- 
table prowess,  won  victories  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances — vic- 
tories which  would  have  reflected  the 
highest  honor  on  any  navy  in  the 
world.  Thus  it  is  that  he  deservedly 
tills  the  foremost  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  navy ;  and  as,  even 
to  this  day,  the  character  of  this 
wonderful  man  is  imperfectlv  appre- 
ciated by  many,  and  probably  mis- 
understood by  the  majority  of  the 
British  public,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  if  we  digress  a  little  to  briefly 
record  our  own  impressions  of  him, 
derived  from  a  study  of  all  the  facts 
of  his  career  which  we  have  gathered 
from  various  sources. 

One  of  the  choice  literary  treasures 
we  possessed  in  our  boyhood  was  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet  or  chronicle  of  the 
life  and  blood-thirsty  exploits  of 
**  Paul  Jones,  the  Scotch  Pirate,"  (for 
so  he  was  designated  on  the  title  page, 
with  a  noble  (usregard  of  any  possible 
extenuating  circumstances),  embel- 
lished with  a  large  and  brilliantly- 
colored  frontispiece,  representing  the 
aforesaid  "  Paul  Jones  shooting  his 
first  lieutenant  in  the  act  of  striking 
his  f  P.  J.'s]  colors."  How  we  used  to 
gloat  over  that  magnificent  and  soul- 
stirring  work  of  art !  How  we  read 
and  re-read,  with  profound,  child-like, 
unquestioning  faith,  the  veracious 
biography  itself,  which  depictured 
Paul  Jones  as  a  most  atrocious  traitor, 
miscreant,  munlerer,  and  monster 
incarnate  !  To  the  very  l)est  of  our 
recollection  there  was  hardly  a  possi- 
ble (or  impossible)  crime  of  which 
this  villainous  Scotch  ])irate,  demon, 
&C.,  had  not  been  repeatedly  gtiilty  ! 


What  especially  confirmed  our  beliel 
in  this  absurd  farrago,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  on  a  visit  to  the 
museum  at  Hull  we  there  beheld  with 
dilat3d  eyes  an  oblong  iron  shot,* 
bearing  an  inscription  testifying  that 
it  was  fired  by  Paul  Jones  at  Scarbo- 
rough Castle,  in  the  year  1779.  Yes, 
and  did  not  our  own  truthful  little 
book  minutely  relate  how  Paul  Jones 
captured  the  ^^Serapis,"  and  the 
"Countess  of  Scarborough"  some- 
where off  Flamborou^h  Head,  and 
also  wickedly  amused  himself  by  try- 
ing the  range  of  his  murderous  guns 
off  Scarborough  ?  Here,  then,  was  a 
material  guarantee  of  the  unimpeacha- 
ble accuracy  of  the  biography,  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  iron  shot  that  had 
perhaps  been  rammed  in  the  gun  by 
the  blood-reeking  hands  of  the  mis- 
creant Scotch  pirate  himself !  A 
thousand  per  cent,  did  the  chronicle 
rise  in  our  estimation !  Money 
would  not  have  purchased  it — no- 
thing would  have  snaken  our  faith  iu 
it.  Alas  !  for  the  bright  innocent 
days  of  our  youth,  when  we  believed 
in  all  we  read  !  In  sober  seriousncHs 
let  us  add  that  a  generation  or  two 
ago  the  British  public  really  regarded 
Paul  Jones  as  tne  monster  of  iniquity 
he  was  circumstantially  described  to 
be  in  the  above  and  kindred  "  biogra- 
phies," and  probably  many  people 
even  yet  entertain  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar opinion. 

A  lew  years  subsequently  (by  which 
time  a  good  many  of  the  id^s  of  our 
boyhood  had  been  annihilated)  we 
read  Cooi)er*s  grand  fiction,  the 
"  Pilot,"  and  in  the  hero,  Paul  Jones, 
we  could  not  recognize  a  single  familiar 
feature  of  our  own  Scotch  pirate  If 


•  This  is  unquestionably  a  very  interesting  memento  of  Paul  Jones.     About  sixteen  years 
bare  elapsed  since  we  saw  it,  but  wc  presume  it  is  still  preserved  in  Hull  museum. 

t  At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Pilot,    however.  Cooper  puts  the  following  noteworthy  sum* 
niary  of  the  character  of  Paul  Jones,  in  the  mouth  of  Lieutenant  Griffiths : — 

**  His  devotion  to  America  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  distincttoo,  bis  ruling  passion,  and 
perhaps  a  little  also  from  resentment  at  some  injustice  which  he  claimed  to  have  suffered  from 
his  countrymen.  He  was  a  man,  and  not  therefore  without  foibles — among  which  nnay  h.ive 
been  reckoned  the  estunation  of  his  own  acU ;  but  they  were  most  daring  and  daservmg  of  all 
praise  [.'  /  .'"I  neither  did  he  at  all  merit  the  obloquy  that  he  received  from  his  enemies.  Hi* 
love  of  liberty  may  be  more  questionable ;  for  if  he  commenced  his  deeds  in  the  cause  of  thcsQ 
Free  States,  they' terminated  in  the  service  of  a  despot !  He  is  now  dead— but  had  he  lived 
in  times  and  under  circumstances  when  his  consummate  knowledge  of  his  profession,  his  cool, 
deliberate,  and  even  desperate  courage,  could  have  been  exercised  in  a  regular  and  well-sup- 
ported navy,  and  had  the  habits  of  his  youth  better  qualified  him  to  have  borne,  meekly^,  tho^ 
boaor«  he  acquired  in  hi^  age  [manhood  :  for  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life]  be  would  have  left 
behind  bim  no  name  in  iU  lists  that  would  have  descended  to  the  latest  poeterity  of  hir 
adopted  countrymen  with  greater  renown." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Cooper  here  gravely  speaks  of  Paul  Joues  not  as  the  imagiiiftrjr 
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Another  fiction,  by  Allan  Cunningham , 
also  has  Paul  Jones  for  its  hero,  and 
canny  Allan  is  said  to  have  taken 
wild  license  with  historical  facts. 
Cooper  has  moreover  written  a  histoiy 
of  the  life  of  Paul  Jones ;  a  second 
biography  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Sherburne,  Register  of  the  United 
States  navy ;  and  a  third  (probably 
the  best  of  all)  was  anonymously  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  aud  is  founded 
on  Paul  Jones's  own  private  letters, 
journals,  documents,  &c.,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  surviving  relatives  in 
Scotland.  Thus  there  is  in  the 
aggregate  sufficient  evidence  to  enable 
an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  writer 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  was  genei'ally 
stigmatized  as  an  '^atrocious  traitor," 
and  "  a  blood-thirsty  pirate"  in  Qreat 
Britain,  and  eulogized  as  a  "  distin- 
guished hero"  in  America,  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  who  commenced  li^ 
as  a  cabin-Doy,  and  died  an  American 
Commodore,  and  a  Russian  Rear- Ad- 
miral ! 

What  then  is  our  own  mature 
deliberate  opinion  of  Paul  Jones? 
"We  will  give  it  in  a  few  sentences. 
He  had  many  admirable  qualities, 
and  many  grave  faults.  He  was 
gifted  with  transcendant  abilities  as 
a  naval  commander  (though  he  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  a  first-rate 
aamiral),  his  brilliant  courage  verged 
<m  desperation  ;  his  skill  as  a  seaman 
was  aomirable ;  his  energy  was  sleep- 
less ;  his  judgment  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  his  profession  was  of  the 
highest  order ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he 
was  a  self-taught,  self-made  man.  He 
was  keen  in  prosecuting  his  rights  in 
money  matters,  althou^  by  no  means 
avaricious,  but  to  the  reverse  gener- 
ous and  liberal  to  a  notable  degree. 
In  some  respects  he  was  a  worldly 
prosaic  man,  but  in  others  he  was 
romantic,  sentimental  and  chivalrous. 
He  always  was  prone  to  excesmve 
personal  vanity,  and  durinff  the  latter 
years  of  his  chequered  life  he  rendered 
himself  pitiably  ridiculous  by  setting 
up  for  a  fine  gentleman  and  courtier. 


It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  read 
how  insipidly  foppish  ho  became  at 
Paris — he,  the  formidable  sea-king, 
whose  name  had  struck  terror  along 
the  coasts  of  the  matest  maritime 
nation  in  the  wond  ;  he  who  in 
many  an  awful  sea-fight  had  shown 
himself  the  very  beau  ideal  of  nautical 
skill,  prowess,  and  indomitable  val* 
our  !  Of  his  conduct  in  devoting  his 
sword  to  the  United  States  there  will 
be  opposite  opinions  on  either  side 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  malignant, 
renegado-like,  relentless  hatrol  he 
contmually  expressed  against  his 
native  land,  ana  his  partiaSy  success- 
ful attempts  to  rava^  Engush  ports 
and  bum  their  shipping  aomit  of  no 
palliation.  All  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  cannot  wash  out  tiiis  damn- 
ing stam  from  his  memory.  No 
words  are  too  strong  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  such  facts.  A  malison 
from  the  heart  of  all  true  patriots 
will  ever  uprise  at  the  idea  that  Paiilf 
Jones  deliberately  planned,  and  par* 
tially  executed,  a  scheme  to  destroy 
the  English  port  (Whitehaven)  whence 
he  had  sailed  as  a  ssa-apprentice  in 
his  youth  !  To  us  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  diabolical  and  revolting 
in  the  thought  that  this  man,  albeit 
in  many  respects  noble,  heroic,  and 
worthy  of  admiration,  yet  was  so 
fiendish  in  his  hatred  to  his  native 
land,  that  he  actually  availed  himself 
of  the  local  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
in  his  youth  (when  honestly  and 
honorably  learning  his  profession  of  a 
seaman  in  the  merchant  service)  to 
attack  the  port  and  fire  the  shipping 
at  Whitehaven  !  A^ain  we  Bay,  a 
malison  on  such  devOish  acts  !  We 
yield  to  none — not  even  to  his  ¥rann» 
est  American  admirer — in  keen  appre- 
ciation of  his  stupendous  abilities  as 
a  seaman,  and  his  unsurpassed  daring 
and  valom*  as  a  warrior ;  but  all  our 
admiration,  and  all  our  sympathy, 
camiot  blind  us  to  the  damning  fact 
that  Paul  Jones  tMi#  a  villain  of  the 
worst  stamp  as  regards  his  inalienable 
allegiance  to  his  native  land.  Let 
that  great  American  author — let 
dnimore  Cooper   gloss    over    Paul 


pilot-hero  of  his  splendid  ckef-d*mwret  bat  m  the  personage  he  really  was.  Cooper's  opiawn, 
thus  expreeeed  (especially  bcniring  in  mind  thai  be  himself  was  an  American)  is  worthy  ef  cara* 
M  consideration,  Although  decidedly  objecting  to  the  bold  aswrtioD  that  JonttN^mU  ware 
'  *  dcierving  of  all  praise,'*  we  yet  oordiaUj,  unrater? ediy,  and  nsphalieally  endone  tha  cob- 
dnding  asnCence* 
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question.  Ou  the  19th  of  August, 
1812,  the  American  forty-four  gun 
frigate  ^*  Constitution,"  Captain  Hull, 
captured  the  British  38  gun  fri^te 
"Guerriere,"  Captain  Daores.  The 
former  mounted  28  guns  on  a  broad- 
side, carrying  768  pounds  of  metal ; 
her  crew  consisted  of  460  men,  and  8 
boys  ;  her  tonnage  was  1533,  and  her 
scantling  was  literally  equal  to  a 
British  74.  The  Guerridre  had  24 
broadside  guns,  carrying  517  pounds ; 
her  crew  numbered  2^  men  and  19 
boys ;  her  tonnage  was  1092.  More- 
over, the  vessel  was  in  a  miserable 
condition,  almost  unseaworthy,  and 
as  she  could  not  be  kept  afloat  after 
the  action,  her  captiu*er8  blew  her  up. 
Her  loss  was  15  killed  and  63  wound- 
led  ;  the  Constitution  had  seven  killed 
and  about  a  dozen  pounded.  On  the 
29th  December,  in  the  same  ^ear,  the 
Con8titution,(Commodore  Bambrid^e) 
also  fought  and  captured  the  British 
38-gun  frigate  "  Java,"  Captain  Lam- 
bert, manned  by  a  very  poor  crew  of 
seamen,  landsmen,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  boys  and  supernumeraries,  in 
all  397.  During  the  protracted  con- 
test she  lost  22  killed  and  102  wound- 
ed ;  the  Constitution  had  10  killed 
and  about  40  wounded.  In  the  inter- 
val between  the  above  two  actions, 
viz.,  on  October  25th,  the  American 
44-gim  frigate  ^^  United  States,"  Com- 
modore Decatur,  fought  and  captured 
the  British  38  gun  frigate  *^  l^acedo- 
uian,"  Captain  Carden.    The  former 


was  of  the  same  tonnage  as  her  slater, 
frigate  the  Constitution,  and  had  a 
broadside  weight  of  metal  of  864  Ibe. 
and  a  crew  of  474  men.  The  Mace- 
donian's broadside  carried  only  628 
pounds,  and  her  crew  ponsisted  of 
254  men  (eight  of  whom  were  f ordgu- 
ers  and  refused  to  fight)  and  35  boys. 
Her  loss  was  36  killed  and  68  wound- 
ed ;  that  of  the  United  States  was 
only  5  killed  and  7  wounded.*  In 
the  above  statistics,  we  have,  a^ter 
careful  comparison  with  oUier  narra- 
tives, adopted  the  figures  given  by  the 
great  naval  historian  Mr.  t^mes,  whose 
painstaking  accuracy  was  unquestiona- 
ble. We  may  add  that  the  Macedo- 
nian was  nearly  new,  and  she  yet  (or,  at 
any  rate  she  did  a  few  years  ago)  sails 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  During 
the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland  she  was 
dispatched  with  a  cargo  of  meal,  &c., 
as  a  present  to  the  starving  people 
from  the  generous  citizens  of  the 
United  Sta4^es.  The  crews  of  both 
the  American  frigates  above  named 
were  remarkably  fine  picked  men,t 
tnan^  of  them  being  British  tuijecta-^ 
for  at  that  time  (as  well  as  at  the 
present)  the  American  navy  was  only 
partially  manned  by  natives  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  time  the  above  celebrated 
actions  were  fou^t  down  to  Uie  pre- 
sent day,  the  Americans  have  never 
ceased  to  boast  how  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  they  humbled  the  British 
flag.    Weill    if  they  really   delude 


*  Gommodoro  Decatur,  the  captain  of  the  United  States,  on  aceonnt  of  hit  succesi  on  tliia 
and  other  occasions,  won  mncb  fiune  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citisens,  who  regained  him 
as  the  foremost  of  their  naval  heroes.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  dtj  oif  New 
York,  and  the  next  daj  he  is  said  to  have  oveiiieard  tlie  following  oon? ersation  between  two 
of  his  crow : — ^*  *  Jack,'  said  one,  *  what  is  the  meanins  of  thb  *  freedom  of  the  city,'  which 
they've  been  givhig  to  the  '  old  man  ?"  *  Why,  don  t  yon  know  ?  U*s  the  right  to  xdlick 
about  tiie  streets  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  kick  up  a  row ;  knock  down  the  men,  and  kiss  tht 
women  1*     *  Ob,  oh  1'  cried  the  other,  *  tikat*s  something  worth  fighting  for.' " 

t  Mr.  James,  speaking  of  the  formidable  organization  of  an  American  44-gua  ship's  crew, 
says : — **  Estimating  the  crew  of  an  American  44.gun  frigate  at  476  men  and  boys,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  give  the  following  as  its  orntniaation :  ofik^rs  and  petty  officers,  80 ;  able  seamen,  180  ; 
ordinary  seamen,  145 ;  mariners,  66 ;  boys,  6.  But  in  reality,  the  distinction  between  the  able 
and  ordinary  seamen  was  merelv  nominal,  the  fasUdioosness  of  the  American  government  reqoi- 
ing  the  latter  to  be  nearly  eqnid  in  qualifications  to  the  former.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  be  a  prac- 
tised seaman  :  the  volunteer  must  also,  in  age,  stature,  and  bodily  vigour,  be  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  strictest  scrutiny.  While,  therefore,  the  oi9^rs,  or  the  greater  part  of  tbem^ 
were  native  Americans,  tks  ptHy  oficert  consisted^  almost  wkoU^,  of  the  first  ordsr  of  British 
seameny  of  whom^  also^  the  bulk  qf  ths  crew  was  eow^tostd.  Owing  to  the  absenoe  of  any 
restraint  similar  to  that  imposed  by  the  game  laws  of  Enghmd,  the  American  peasant  is  a 
sportsman  from  his  infancy.  Henoe,  the  marinci  oossistod  dP  native  Americans ;  not  only  as 
being  the  best  marksman,  esnedally  with  the  rifle,  bat  btcamt  the  llritisb  mariiie  eorps,  to 
its  credit,  afibrded  very  few  dasertan.  It  may  aow  be  q^daiytood  i^  ia  maant  when  it  » 
tated  that  an  Americaa  fhip-of-war  ii  numned  by  a  pid^od  ersv.*' 
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themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
won  uufadiug  laurels  on  the  above 
occasioua,  they  are  C|uite  welcome,  for 
we  call  afford  to  smile  at  their  ludi- 
crous error.  We  ouly  know  of  oue 
American  writer,  the  gifted  aud 
alicayt  maulv  aud  outspoken  Herman 
Melville,  who  has  had  the  moral 
coui*age  as  well  as  the  downright 
honesty  to  declare  that  the  "  very 
great  disparity"  of  force  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Macedonian, 
**  united  to  the  other  circumstances  of 
this  action,  deprives  the  victory  of  all 
claims  to  slorybeff and  those  that  might 
be  get  up  Ojf  a  river  horte  getting  the 
better  of  a  seal.''  Nobly  said,  Mel- 
ville ! 

But  altliough  the  British  people 
were  sorely  amazed  and  indignant  at 
the  time  (not  then  knowing  the  true 
state  of  the  case)  to  learn  that  three 
of  their  frigates  were  taken  bv  Ameri- 
can vessels  nominally  of  the  same 
dass,  yet  they  were  very  speedily 
comforted,  tlieir  minds  mieved,  and 
their  wounded  pride  healed,  by  the 
result  of  Uie  delil)erate  ship-duel 
between  the  '^  Shannon*'  and  the 
"  Chesa})eake" — for  a  reffular  searduel 
it  was.  Captain  Broke  of  the  Shannon 
having  written  a  chivalrous  letter  of 
challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence  of  the 
Chesapcjike,  then  lying  in  Boston 
harbour ;  and  the  ktter  finally 
accepted  it,  and  the  duel  came  off  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  combatants  were  tolerably  well 
matched,  although  the  American 
frigate  was  supenor  in  size,  weight  of 
metal,  and  numlx;r  of  crew.  The 
Shannon^s  tonnage  was  1066 ;  hef 
guns  on  a  broadside  2*5  ;  their  weight 
of  metal,  538  lbs.  ;  the  crew,  300  men 
and  boys  (a  lai*ge  proportion  of  the 
latter),  and  30  su|)ernumeraries,  con- 
sistiuff  of  seamen,  boys,  and  jiassen- 
gers  from  i*e-oaptured  vessels.  The 
Chesapeake  was  1135  tons  ;  mounted 
25  guns  on  a  bix>adside.  discharging 
590  lb:j.  of  uietid ;  and  had  a  fine 
picked  crew  of  3til  men  and  5  boys. 
Tlio  pai*ticulars  of  the  celebrated 
action  that  ensued  must  be  familiar 
to  every  reader.  Suffice  it,  that  in 
exjwctly  Ji/teen  minutes  from  the  time 
the  firat  gun  was  fired,  the  American 
fla^  was  nauled  down,  and  the  British 
boisted  in  its  stead  I  Brief  as  was 
the  fight,  the  loss  on  lioth  sides  was 
tcrrimy  severe.  The  victor  liad  24 
lulled  and   59    wounded ;    and  the 


Chesapeake  had  47  killed  and  99 
wounded — 14  mortally,  including  her 
gallant  captain.  This  was  the  official 
accountgivenby  the  American  officers, 
out  the  real  loss  is  sunposed  to  have 
been  much  heavier,  ao  leas  than 
thii*ty-two  British  seamen  were  proved 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
actually  leaped  overboard  when  the 
ship  was  captured — poor  conscience* 
stncken,  desperate  traitors ! 

Let  us  hai^ben  to  state  that  in  this 
action,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
other  that  occurred  during  the  war  in 
question,  the  American  ships  were 
fought  with  considerable  skill  and 
great  bravery.  And  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  that  we  have  referred 
to  these  celebrated  frigate-actions 
onlv  as  historical  facts. 

A  capital  picture  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  modem  American  man-of- 
war  is  given  in  a  work  by  Herman 
Melville,  published  in  1850  under  tlie 
quaint  title  of  ^*  White  Jacket,  or  the 
World  in  a  Man-of-War."  The 
author  tells  us  that  he  spent  more 
than  a  year  before  the  mast  in  a 
frigate  which  he  calls  the  "  Never- 
simc,"  but  which,  in  fact,  was  the 
"United  Statea"~the  frigate  that 
captured  the  **  Macedonian,'*  as  above 
described.  Melville  savs  that  "  of  all 
men-of-war  the  Amencau  ships  are 
the  most  excessively  neat,  and  have 
the  greatest  reputation  for  it.  And 
of  lul  men-of-war  the  general  disci- 
pline of  the  American  is  perhaps  the 
most  severe.  In  the  £nglish  navy, 
the  men  mess  liberally  on  tables, 
which,  between  meals,  are  triced  up 
out  of  the  way.  The  American 
sailors  mess  on  the  deck,  and  pick  up 
their  bix>ken  biscuits,  or  midshipmen's 
nuts,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard."  And 
Melville  tells  many  doleful  stories, 
not  only  of  the  manner  in  which 
American  men-of-warVmen  feed  off 
the  mess-cloth  (a  small  sauare  of 
painted  canvas  laid  on  the  deck  be- 
tween the  guns)  but  of  the  downright 
cruelty  of  the  American  service,  in 
sacrificing  the  comfort  and  the  health 
of  the  men  to  keep  the  ship  pretenia- 
tundly  clean  and  clear  of  olistructions, 
&c.  lie  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  (which  we  have  heard  many  times 
from  nautical  men)  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  crews  of  American 
men-of-war  are  aliens.  The  cominls- 
sioucil  officers  aix)  nearly  all— or,  siiy 
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four-fifths — native-bom  Americans  ; 
but  of  the  petty  officers  of  the  Never- 
sink  one-third  were  Europeans,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  fifty  marines  on 
board  were  Irishmen.  Well !  what  is 
the  very  natural  result  of  this  unpa- 
ralleled infusion  of  foreigners  in  the 
XJniteil  States  navy?  Why,  very 
nattirally,  the  bulk  of  the  crew  of  any 
one  ship  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
honor  of  the  flag  \mder  which  they 
serve,  and  in  their  hearts  would  re- 
joice at  its  humiliation  in  action  with 
that  of  their  own  country. 

This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  the 
actual  fact.  Let  us  give  one  or  two 
proofs.  Some  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  rumour  of  an  impending  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  (about  the  Oregon  Territory, 
if  we  recollect  rightly^)  a  lai*ge  Ameri- 
can frigate — all  their  "  frigates"  are 
immense  vessels — waa  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  crew  heard  of  the 
rumour  in  question.  It  created  great 
excitement,  and  [the  men  discussed 
it  eagerly  in  their  messes.  In  a 
few  hours  a  resolution  was  come 
to.  More  than  one-half — we  think 
nearly  two-thirds — of  the  crew,  went 
aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  res- 
pectfully but  firmly  informed  the 
captain  that  in  case  of  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
he  must  not  depend  upon  them,  for 
they  wordd  not  lift  an  arm  against 
their  native  country  ;  but,  they  added, 
that  they  would  do  their  duty  in  a 
war  with  any  other  country.  Again, 
what  does  our  brave-hearted  outspoken 
friend  Herman  Melville  tell  us  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  crew  of  the 
Neversink  ?  He  says  that  when  the 
frigate  lay  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  ru- 
mour of  a  war  with  England  reached 
them.  How  was  it  received?  He 
declares  that  the  crew,  "  almost  to  a 
man,  abhorred  the  idea  of  going  into 
action,"  yet  the  officers,  to  the  reverse, 
were  animated  and  delighted.  "  But 
why,"  asks  he,  "  this  contrast  between 
the  forecastle  and  the  quarterdeck, 
between  the  man-of-war's  man  ana 
his  officer?  Because,  though  war 
would  equally  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
both,  yet,  while  it  held  out  to  the 
sailor  no  hope  of  promotion,  and  what 
is  called  glory,  these  things  fired  the 
breast  of  the  officers." 

Yes ;  but  the  above  reason  why 
the  men  hated  Uie  idea  of  fighting 
would  apply  equally  to  the  crew  of  a 


British  (or  any  other)  man-of-war, 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  seek  for  some  other  and  yet 
more  cogent  cause  for  their  conduct. 
Nor  is  it  far  to  seek.  We  find  it 
elsewhere  in  Melville's  own  pages. 
Hear  him  !  "  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  free  introduction  of  foreigners 
into  any  navy  cannot  be  sufficiently 
deplored.  During  the  period  I  lived 
in  the  Neversink,  I  was  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  lack  of  patriotism  in 
many  of  my  shipmates.  True,  they 
were  mostly  foreigners,  who  unblush- 
ingly  avowed  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
difference  of  pay,  they  would  as  lief 
man  the  guns  of  an  English  ship  as 
those  of  an  American  or  Frenchman. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that,  as 
for  any  high-toned  patriotic  feeling, 
there  was  comparatively  very  little— 
hardly  any  of  it — evinced  by  our 
sailors  as  a  body."  Why  should  there 
be  ?  It  was  morally  impossible,  and 
that  Herman  Melville  must  kattd 
known. 

Melville  thinks  that  in  the  Bepnb- 
lic  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater^ 
nity,  where  any  landsman  may  aspire 
to  the  Presidential  chair,  it  woula  be. 
only  right  that  any  American  seaman 
should  be  permitted  to  hope  that  he 
may  in  time  become  a  Commodore. 
"  Nevertheless"  says  he,  "  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  boasting  of  the  p<^itt* 
cal  equality  of  all  social  condniuiii 
it  is  a  great  reproach  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  common  seaman  risiDg  to 
the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  in 
our  navy  is  nowadays  aknost  un- 
heard of."  Thus  we  find  that  <<  the 
Service"  is  quite  as  exclusive  and 
aristocratic  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Gi^eat  Britain.  And  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  discipline  of  the 
crew  is  even  more  severe  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  navy  than  in  our  own,  and 
Melville  emphatically  dedares  that 
our  officers  are  much  better  liked  by 
their  men  than  those  of  the  United 
States  by  the  mixed  crews  whom 
they  command.  He  asserts  that  the 
American  man-of-war's-man  is  as 
much  a  slave  as  the  Russian  serf; 
**  As  a  sailor  he  shares  none  of  our 
civil  immunities  ;  the  law  of  the  soil 
in  no  respect  accompanies  the  nation- 
al floating  timbers  grown  thereon, 
and  to  which  he  clings  as  his  home. 
For  Mm  our  BevoltUion  was  in  vain  ; 
to  him  our  Dedaration  of  hidepend* 
ence  ($  a  lie,**    Again,  Melville  y^ 
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signiiicantly  telld  us  that  ''the  ge- 
neral usages  of  the  American  navy 
are  founded  on  the  usages  that 
prevailed  in  monarchical  England 
more  than  a  century  ago  ;  nor  have 
they  materially  altered  since  .  .  . 
There  still  linaers  in  American  men-op 
war  all  the  gtUted  etiquette  and  child- 
ish parade  of  the  ola-faskioned  Court 
of  Madrid,  Indeed,  so  far  as  things 
that  meet  the  eye  are  concerned,  an 
American  Ck)mmodore  is  by  far  a 
greater  man  than  the  President  of 
twenty  millions  of  free  men."  We 
may  here  remark  that  a  terrible  proof 
of  the  Spartan  discipline  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  navy,  was  presented  by  the 
well-known  example  of  the  brig-of- 
war,  a  few  years  ago,  whose  captain 
hung  three  men  (one  being  a  midship- 
man of  a  very  good  family)  at  the 
yard-arm,  without  trial,  awi  ecldy  on 
his  own  jvdgment  and  responsibditt/, 
as  a  warning  to  the  crew,  who,  he 
alleged,  were  disposed  to  mutiny. 
What  £nglish  captain  would  have 
dared  to  do  this  ?  Not  one !  No, 
not  even  such  a  captain  as  the  tyrant 
Piffott,  (whose  monstrously  brutal 
aad  fiendish  conduct  caused  the  horri- 
ble mutiny  of  the  Hermione  frigate 
more  than  half  a  century  a^)  would 
have  dared  to  act  so  despotically. 

A  significant  fact  may  here  be  ap- 
propriately mentioned.  The  majority 
of  officers  in  the  United  States  navy 
are  said  tobe  "  Southerners" — natives 
of  the  slave  states, — who  also  hold 
the  majority  of  commissions  in  the 
regular  army.  Does  not  this  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  extraordinary 
severity  of  discipline  in  both  services  ? 
Men  who  are  themselves  slaveholders, 
may  well  be  expected  to  exhibit  their 
arbitrary,  oruel,  and  almost  irrespon- 
sible notions  of  authority  when  they 
find  themselves  in  command  of  free- 
men, either  by  sea  or  land.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  a  correspondent,  and  we  will  quote 
a  portion  of  his  letter,  as  it  well  ex- 
presses an  opinion  in  which  we,  and 
we  presume,  our  readers,  too,  will 
hcnrtily  concur  : — "  The  slaveholding 
'  interesf  being  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful in  that  country,  and  the  prover- 
tnal  contempt  of  slaveholding  commu- 
nitieB  for  manual  labour,  trade,  and 
eommercial  pursuits,  will  readily  ac- 
oomit  for  the  preponderance  of  this 
• ^  in  Jie  Umted  Service  of  the 
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prevails  on  the  plantation  is  natui-ally 
exhibited  in  the  barrack  and  on  the 
quarter-deck,  since  it  does  not  restrain 
its  manifestations  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber at  Washington."  It  is  notorious 
that  the  United  States  army,  as  re- 
gards the  j  officers,  is  far  more  ex- 
clusive than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
and  the  navy  seems  pretty  much  on 
a  par.  Have  the  people  of  the  United 
States  well  considered  this  matter? 
Many  far-seeing  people  explicitly  pre- 
dict a  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  no 
distant  day — in  a  word,  that  the  North 
will  be  arrayed  in  hostility  against 
the  South.  And  if  at  the  same  time 
the  majority  of  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy  are  Southerners,  can  we 
doubt  to  which  side,  in  case  of  a  dis- 
ruption, these  officers  would  endea- 
vour by  all  means  to  cany  the  armed 
forces  they  command  /  Ere  we  quit 
the  subject,  let  us  mention  a  curious 
and  suggestive  fact.  It  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  that  any  slave  should  serve  in 
a  national  vessel ;  yet,  in  the  teeth  of 
this  proposition,  Herman  Melville 
delares  that  on  board  the  "  Never- 
sink"  a  black  slave  (belonging  to  the 
purser,  and  serving  him  solely  as  his 
personal  servant)  was  entered  as  a 
seaman,  and  doubtless  wages  as  a  sea- 
man were  paid  to  the  purser  for  his 
slave  !  This  fat,  idle,  black  man, 
(for  he  had  a  merciful  master,  as  it 
happened)  was,  Melville  positively 
declares,  an  object  of  downright  envy 
to  the  free  white  seamen,  who  were 
practically  worse  treated  "  slaves"  on 
board  than  poor  "Guinea"  himself. 
And  several  other  blacks  were  aboard 
the  **  Neversiuk"  —  slaves,  too,  we 
presume. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  has 
no  officer  of  higher  rank  than  a  Com- 
modore; but  although  this  system 
may  answer  very  well  so  long  as  the 
country  merely  sends  to  sea  small 
squadrons  of  ships,  common  sense 
teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of 
creating  higher  ranks — admirals  of 
several  degrees — in  case  fleets  are 
ever  equipped  and  sent  forth.  The 
pay  of  a  captain  is  4,500  dollars  per 
annum  ;  of  a  commander,  2,500  dol- 
lars ;  a  lieutenant,  1,800  dollars  ;  a 
passed  midshipman,  (on  active  ser- 
vice) 750  dollars  ;  an  ordinary  mid- 
shipman, 400  dollars.  We  must  here 
explain  that  in  the  United  States 
navy,  the  daaa  called    "  passed  mid* 
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bhipmen"  are  young  men  who  have 
been  duly  examiued,  and  pi*ououu- 
ced  qualified  to  become  lieutenants, 
although  not  having  received  com- 
missions as  such — a  class,  in  fact,  si- 
milar to  the  "  mates"  of  the  British 
navy.  Of  other  officers,  non-com- 
batants, the  surgeon  of  the  squadron, 
(or  senior  surgeon)  has  only  1,500  dol- 
lars, and  the  chaplain  but  1,200  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  the  purser 
is  very  highly  paid,  receiving  in  a 
liue-of-battle  ship  3,5(K)  dollars.  His 
responsibilities,  ana  cares,  and  la- 
bours are  certainly  great,  and  his 
present  handsome  pay  is  insignihcant 
compared  with  the  enormous  profits 
he  n>mierly  denved  from  his  situa- 
tion, prior  to  the  substitution  of  a 
regular  rate  of  pay  in  lieu  of  perqui- 
sites, &c. 

The  United  States  naval  sei'vice 
musters  68  captains,  97  commanders, 
and  a  somewhat  varying  number  of 
lieutenants  and  midshipmen.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  before  us, 
there  are  377  lieutenants,  and  451 
midshipmen  of  both  classes ;  but  the 
other  authority  gives  only  327  lieu- 
tenants, and  399  midshipmen.  Her- 
man Melville  does  not  scruple  to 
broadly  intimate  that  many  of  the 
lieutenants  and  other  officers  are  in- 
competent men,  mere  "  Selvagees  and 
Paper  Jacks."  "  Many  commodores", 
siiys  he,  "  know  that  they  have  sel- 
dom taken  a  line-of -battle  ship  to  sea, 
without  feeling  more  or  less  nervous 
when  some  of  the  lieutenants  have 
the  deck  at  night ;"  [i.  e.  have  charge 
of  the  ship.]  £lse where  he  is  more 
explicit.  '*  Considering  the  known 
facts,  that  some  of  these  officers  are 
seldom  or  never  sent  to  sea,  owing  to 
the  Navy  DeT)artment  being  well 
aware  of  their  insufficiency ;  that 
others  are  detained  for  pen-and-ink 
work  at  observatories,  and  solvers  of 
logarithms  in  the  Coast  Survey  ; 
while  the  really  meiitorious  officers, 
who  are  accomplished  practical  sea- 
men, are  known  to  be  sent  from  ship 
to  ship  with  but  a  small  interval  of  a 
furlou^ ;  considering  all  this,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  small 
poi*tion  of  the  million  and  arhalf  of 
money  above  mentioned,  is  annually 
paid  to  tiational  pensioners  in  Jw- 
guise,  who  live  on  the  navy  without 
serving  it"  We  confess  that  we  traim- 
cribe  the  above  opinion  of  a  most 
intelligent  American  seaman  and  au« 


thor,  with  feelings  of  grim  satisfac* 
tion.  We  have  heard  quite  enough 
of  com))laintsanent  the  short-comings, 
deficiencies,  glaring  favouritism^  &c. 
of  our  own  naval  aaministratiou,  and 
we  do  not  shrink  from  sayine  that  we 
ourselves  have  bitterly  uplifted  our 
voice  in  exposure  of  the  wooden- 
headed  stupidity  of  our  Boards  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  but  let  the  faults  and  fail- 
ings of  our  navy  be  what  they  may, 
no  man  dare  to  say  of  the  officers 
what  Herman  Melville  has  above  said 
of  those  of  the  United  States  navy. 
In  future,  we,  in  common  nirith  other 
growlers  and  grumblers,  shall  submit 
U)  the  wholesome  check  of  recol- 
lecting that  a  truth-speaking  native 
American  has  testified  that  the  boast- 
ed navy  of  his  country  numbers  many 
officers  who  are  so  incompetent,  \hit 
they  are  not  to  be  trusted  witii  a 
watch  at  sea  !  !  ! 

We  are  indebted  to  a  useful  aii4 
sensibly-written  little  book,  entitled 
"  The  United  States  :  their  Consti- 
tution and  Power,"  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary  of  the  existing 
strength  of  the  United  States  navy : — 

^*  According  to  the  most  recent  sta- 
tistical returns,  it  consists  of  only 
seventy-five  vessels  of  war,  of  which 
eleven  are  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen 
frigates,  and  nineteen  sloops  of  war. 
However,  to  make  up  for  this  appa- 
rent deficiency  of  strength,  there  are 
seven  first-class  steamers,  either  built, 
being  equipped,  or  on  the  stocks,  and 
fourteen  other  steamers,  three  brigs, 
and  one  schooner ;  the  rest  are  store- 
8hii)s.  Of  this  navy  one  ship  of  the 
line  mounts  120  guns,  one  80  gims, 
and  nine  84  guns.  Of  the  thii*teeu 
frigates,  one  mounts  56  guns,  the  rest 
only  50  guns,  whilst  of  the  sloops  of 
war,  seven  cany  22  guns ;  eight,  20 
guns  ;  and  four  16  guns.  The  entire 
number  of  guns  mounted  by  the 
whole  navy  is  2,002.  .  .  .  '  It  is 
impossible,*  says  an  English  authority 
of  great  weight  in  navai  afEurs,  '  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  beautiful  archi- 
tecture of  these  vessels :  the  '  Penn- 
sylvania,* rated  120  guns  on  four 
decks,  carrying  140,  is  not  by  any 
means  so  perfect  as  some  of  the  line 
of  battle  ships.  The  *Ohio'  is,  as 
far  as  I  am  a  judge,  the  perfection  of 
a  ship  of  the  Ime.  But  in  every  elass 
you  cannot  but  admire  thesuperiodty 
of  the  models  and  workmanship.*  .  . 
Formerly  all  the  ships  of  the  liao 
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were  uamed  after  the  several  states ; 
the  frigates  after  the  principal  rivers ; 
and  the  sloops  of  war  after  towns  or 
cities.  Hence  we  have  the  'Penn- 
sylvania,* the  *  Ohio,*  the  'Alabama,' 
tne  *  Virginia,'  in  the  first  class ;  the 
*  Potomac,*  the  *  Havanah,*  the  *  Ka- 
ritan,*  the  'St.  Lawrence,'  in  the 
second  ;  and  the  '  Falmouth,' the  'St. 
Louis,'  the  'Jamestown,'  and  the 
'  Plymouth,'  in  the  third.  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  pre- 
served at  present,  for  we  find  amongst 
the  first-class  stumers,  the  '  Frank- 
lin,' the  'Merrimac,'the  'Minnesota,' 
the  'Mississippi,'  and  other  names 
used  indiscriminately.  .  .  .  There 
ai*e  seven  navy-yards  belonging  to 
the  United  States  :  namely,  the  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire ; 
at  Charleston,  near  Boston  ;  at  New 
York,  situated  on  Long  Island,  oppo- 
site the  city  ;  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
I>elaware  river;  at  Wastungton,  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  Poto- 
mac, where  most  of  the  anchors, 
cables,  blocks,  and  materials  i*equisite 
for  the  use  of  the  navy  are  made  ;  at 
Portsmouth,  near  Norfolk,  in  Virgi- 
nia, situated  on  the  south  branch  of 
the  Elizabeth  river;  and  the  navy- 
yard  at  Pensacola,  in  Florida.  With- 
out including  the  last,  these  dock- 
yards cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  220 
acres,  and  cost  in  construction  the 
sum  of  131,714  dollars." 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that  the 
net  amount  of  the  last  annual  grant 
voted  by  Congress  for  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  was  17,052,189  dollars, 
or  ;C3,500,000  sterling — an  insignifi- 
cant flum  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous simis  annually  voted  for  our 

own  magnificent  na4. 

It  thus  appears  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  sea-board  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  immense 
foreign  conrnierce,  and  their  ])ertina- 
cioua  boast  of  being  one  of  the  leading 
naval  powers    of    the    world,  their 


navy,  like  their  army,  is  on  a  very 
modest  scale.  So  it  nas  ever  been. 
They  never  yet  sent  &  fleet  to  sea,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
they  are  able  or  willing  to  do  so. 
Their  policy  has  the  merit  of  consis- 
tency. They  may  boast  of  their  abil- 
ity to  whip  the  Britisher  off  the  ocean^ 
but  they  are  wiser  than  to  attempt  to 
do  so  on  a  large  scale.  Sixty  years 
ago  they  first  adopted  a  system  of 
"  naval  progression,"  which,  although 
not  very  chivalrous,  is  abundantly 
cunning;  and  has  the  merit  of  sini- 
plicity.  They  built  huge  ships  of 
prodigious  strength,  and  instead  of 
rating  them  as  line-of-battle  ships, 
called  them  "  frigates."  The  result 
of  this  ingenious  deception  we  have 
already  noticed  ;  and  it  is  superfluous 
to  add  that  Jonathan  has  steadily 
persevered  in  it  up  to  the  present  time. 
All  the  American  men-of-war  are 
greatly  under-rated — that  is,  they  are 
in  reality  very  much  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  might  be  reasonably 
imagined,  judging  oy  their  ostensible 
classification.  Their  "  corvettes"  are, 
in  fact,  frigates  of  the  heaviest  class  ; 
their  "frigates"  are  line-of-battle 
ships.  Some  of  their  corvettes  are 
most  admirable  vessels  in  every  re- 
spect, and  are  armed  with  enormous 
84-poimders.  Their  "  Niagara"  steam 
"frigate"  is  a  fair  specimen  of  her 
class.  Her  length  is  367  feet ;  breadth 
of  beam,  56  feet ;  draught  of  water, 
23  feet ;  horse-power,  2000  ;  and  ton- 
nage upwards  of  3000  !  Her  arma- 
ment is  of  terrific  power.  According 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  they  are 
so  well  satisfied  with  this  Niagara, 
that  they  have  five  sister  frigates 
built  on  her  model,  just  ready  for 
launching.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  re- 
ported, Uiat  the  Niagara  can  steam 
at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots,  they  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  capa- 
bilities.* 
There  is  not  one  of  our  screw-frigates, 


•  One  of  our  newspapers  well  remarks : — •*  The  Americans  hare  wisely  waited  for  all  our 
improTemeDts,  and  twelve  more  of  these  giant  firigates  are  now  to  be  added  to  the  Niagara 
and  her  five  sisters,  so  that  the  Americans  will  have  the  unexampled  naval  force  of  eighteen 
of  these  flying  leviathans,  equal  in  tonnage  and  superior  in  weight  of  metal  to  our  screw  line- 
ol^battle-fhips.  This  is  something  to  know,  and  our  attention  was  lately  called  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  American  sloop-of-war  at  Genoa,  a  coiTctte,  armed  with  84-pounder8,  or  ten-inch 
gtms,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  siw  her.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  the  Americans  intend  to  strike  the  first  successful  blow  on  their  old  tactics.  Tliry 
wQl  dnpote.a  frigate  to  a  frigate,  a  sloop  to  a  tloop,  nominally  equal  ships,  but  in  reality  in- 
Hidte  in  ditparity  of  force.  It  will  ring  throngh  the  world  that  an  American  frigate  or  sloop 
ku  blown  up,  or  sent  down,  or  carried  into  port,  an  English  frigate  or  sloop    .  •  •    .     .    . 
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k>\\wM  wo  liavo  some  noble  vessels  of 
tliat  uImh,  capable  of  contending  with 
the  Niagara,  or  her  sinter  frigates, 
with  a  lair  chance  of  success.  If  a 
war  ensued  —which  Heaven  forbid  ! 
yet  still  such  a  thing,  we  repeat,  is 
iK>iiHible — and  one  of  our  best  screw- 
irigates  encountered  the  Niagara, 
have  we  not  too  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  result  would  be  a 
tragedy  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
"  United  SUtes"  and  the  "  Macedo- 
nian V^  The  Americans  are  wise  in 
tlieir  generation.  They  know  that 
they  cannot  send  forth  large  fleets, 
but  they  can  equip  a  comjMirativelv 
small  number  of  fighting-ship,  eacn 
so  much  larger  than  any  ship  of  its 
ostensible  class  in  other  navies,  and 
each  so  powerfully  manned,  so  armed, 
80  ezoeuently  buUt,  so  provided  with 
the  latest  modem  inventions  for 
offence  and  defence,  that  it  would 
very  probably  be  able  to  overcome  an 
enemy's  ship  in  single  combat,  pre- 
cisely under  the  same  circumstances 
that  the  "  Constitution"  captiured  the 
"  Guerridre  !'*  No  expense  is  spared 
to  effect  such  a  result.  The  Ameri- 
can marines  are  now  armed  with  the 
best  rifles  that  can  be  procured,  and 
the  seamen  are  each  provided  with  a 
six-barreled  revolver.  What  chance, 
we  ask,  would  our  own  tars  have  in  a 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  men  thus 
armed,  whilst  they  have  nothing  but 
the  old  climis^  ship's  pistol  for  small 
arms  ?  And  if  an  American  *  *  frigate" 
did  capture  a  British  "  frigate,"  no 
matter  how  disproportionately  supe- 
rior in  force  the  former  might  be,  the 
one  country  would  go  mad  with 
jubilation,  and  the  other  with  rage 
and  indignation.  Let  us  recollect 
that  such  a  thing  happened  in  the 
last  war,  not  once  only,  but  thrice, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months. 

We  rejoice,  however,  to  be  able  for 
once  to  give  our  Admiralty  credit  for 
Mome  degree  of  vigour  ana  foresight, 
insomucn  that  orders  have  been  given 
to  forthwith  build  a  new  class  of  im- 
mense steam-frigates  and  corvettes, 
ex])reflsly  with  a  view  to  have  ships 
ea) table  of  meeting  the  Americans  on 
a  tt>lerably  equal  footing.  A  corvette 
in    Ui    l)e    built    at    Deptford,    the 


"Ariadne,"  of  2,479  tons  burthen, 
and  KXK)  horse-power.  Her  arma- 
ment is  to  be  twenty-six  guns  of  the 
heaviest  caHbre.  And  we  learn  from 
the  Times  that  there  is  now  building 
at  Pembroke  a  steam- frigate,  the 
"  Diadem,"  which  is  "  the  fist  of  the 
new  class  of  enormous  frigates  build- 
ing to  match  the  Americans,  and 
though  only  to  carry  32  guns,  yet  her 
length  and  tonns^  are  equal  to  a 
ship-of-the-line.  Her  lengtn  is  240 
feet,  and  her  tonnage  will  he  upwards 
of  2,500  tons.  The  armament  of  this 
ship  will  be  enormous,  being  32  68- 
pounders,  or  8-inch  shells,  with  one 
pivot-gun  of  95  cwt.  and  10  feet  in 
length.  Her  engines  are  to  be  of 
10(K)  horse-power."  Doubtless  this 
will  be  a  noble  and  terrible  frigate, 
yet  her  dimensions,  and  armament, 
and  horse-power,  are  considerably 
less  than  those  of  the  Niagara  and 
sister-frigates.  Still  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  as  such  we  hiul 
it ;  hoping,  moreover,  that  no  ideas 
of  false  economy,  and  no  argument 
and  objections  (well-meaning,  it  may 
be,  but  pernicious)  of  the  Peace  party, 
will  cause  the  withholding  of  snpi^ifB 
to  build  and  equip  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  monster  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes, to  tackle,  if  necessary,  their 
American  prototypes. 

For  some  montns  past  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion  aa  to  the 
possible  and  probable  results,  in  a 
naval  sense,  of  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain,  has  appeaml  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  Some  of  them  write 
veiy  sensibly  on  this  delicate  and  mo- 
mentous topic,  but  not  a  few  influen- 
tial journals  indulge  in  bravado  an<l 
genuine  Yankee  exaggeration  and 
bluster.  Others,  again,  mingle  truth 
with  error,  sense  with  nonsense,  fair 
statements  with  gross  misrepresen- 
tations. Not  long  ago,  the  New  York 
Herald,  for  example,  commented  on 
the  British  fleet  of  gun-boats  in  the 
following  fashion  : — 

"  The  mosquito  may  sting  a  s^ant 
to  death  ;  and  these  little  spifires, 
with  their  lon^  68*s  and  their  fleet, 
keels,  if  they  did  not  capture  a  frigate, 
would,  as  they  say  east,  almost 
'  worry*  her  to  death.    They  are  like 


Foi'owarned  U  to  be  forennncil ;  wc  oaglit  to  baild  frigates  equal  to  cope  with  the  Niagara ; 
the  expeni«  muHt  be  a  sorondory  comulcration,  aa  an  a(!equate  preparation  )•  in  the  end  tbo 
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oi  our  western  steamers,  and 
will  nin  wherever  it  is  damp.  These 
vessels  number  more  than  the  entire 
IT.  S.  navy,  and  in  case  of  a  war  with 
us,  they  would  devastate  our  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf.  Those 
wlio  happen  to  know  the  exact 
amount  of  our  nhval  force  may  amuse 
themselves  by  making  a  calculation 
of  the  number  of  hours  it  would  be 
seen  above  water,  if  attacked  by  the 
3G7  effective  vessels  of  the  British 


navy, 


loiited  faroMhidflBol 


7,354  guns.  But  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  although  we  have  iio  navy 
worth  mentioning,  yet  the  disparity 
was  just  as  great  forty  years  ago, 

WHEN  WB  WHIPPED  BRITANNIA  IN 
KVKRY  FAIR  FIGHT  ON  THE  SEAS.  [  !  !  !] 

And  we  know  that  in  case  of  a  war, 
right  or  wrong,  the  vessels  would  be 
found,  the  oiticers  would  be  at  their 
posts,  the  ensign  of  the  Hepublic 
would  be  nailed  to  the  peak,  [we  have 
heard  of  flags  being  nailed  to  the  mast- 
head, but  never  to  the  peak!]  and 
thousands  of  stout  fellows,  trained  in 
the  best  school  of  the  sailor — the  mer- 
cantile marine — would  spring  to  the 
5nus  when  the  drum  beat  to  quarters. 
n  the  last  tear  with  England  the  difi- 
culty  wan  not  hoir  to  raise  inen  for  the 
ivavy,  but  how  to  dispose  of  the  gallant 
volunteers,  [If  so,  why  so  very  mfiny 
British  seamen  in  U.  S.  ships-of-war 
at  that  period  i  The  statement  is 
ridiculously  false.]  The  strength  of 
this  country  in  time  of  war,  both  on 
tlie  land  and  on  the  ocean,  consists 
in  her  ability  to  turn  the  implements 
of  peace  into  the  weapons  of  war — to 
maice  the  ploughshare  into  a  swonl, 
and  improvise  a  war  vessel  out  of  a 
mail  steamer  or  coasting  packet.  If 
we  did  not  lack  guns,  we  never  shouhl 
lack  vessels  or  men,  for  in  the  waters 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
we  could  raise  hundr^s  of  steamers 
at  a  month's  notice,  with  plenty  of 
volunteers  eager  and  readv  to  man 
them.    The  Bntish  Navy  in  time  of 

1)eace  costs,  in  round  sums,  fifty  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  a  year,  [considerably 
more]  being  two-thirds  as  much  as 
our  entire  national  expenses  under  the 
profli^te  administration  of  Pierce 
and  Marcy." 

The  reader  will  i>erceive  that  the 
italics,  small  capitals,  noteH  of  a«lmi- 
ration,  and  interixilations  within 
brackets,  in  the  al)ove  noteworthy 
quotation^  are  our  uwn^  and  sure  are 


we  that  he  will  admit  we  liave  not 
made  use  of  them  without  abundant 
provocation.  Au  reste,  we  wiU  only 
remark  that  when  ^e  American 
writer  glibly  and  confidently  talks  of 
improvising  *'a  war  vessel  out  of  a 
nuul  steamer  or  coasting  packet"  he 
is  simply  talking  rank  nonsense,  aa 
any  naval  man  would  teU  him.  A 
mail  packet  or  a  coasting  vessel  can- 
not be  suddenly  converted  into  a  man- 
of-war,  as  experience  has  proved. 
They  are  mere  shells,  and  will  not 
bear  an  <AetiTe  armament,  and 
would  be  shaken  to  pieees  by  the  re- 
coil of  heavy  guns — setting  aside 
other  reasons  why  they  are  not  adapted 
for  fighting  purposes.  It  is  true  they 
might  become*enective  mosquito  craft, 
in  the  shape  of  privateers,  and  we  do 
not  dispute  that  "  hundreds  of  steam- 
ers*' might  be  impressed  for  such  a 
purpose  *'  at  a  month's  notice"  in  the 
chi^  American  seaports ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  seriously  doubt 
whether  "  plenty  of  volunteers  eager 
and  ready  to  man  them"  would  be 
forthcoming,  or,  if  so,  what  sort  of 
volunteers  would  they  be  ?  Able 
seamen  t     Bah ! 

-.4/)A>/>o*  of  privateers.  The  United 
States  were  foremost  in  denouncing 
privateering,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  assertion  of  Inde- 
pendence. Treaties  with  France  in 
1778,  and  with  Prussia  in  178/5,  and 
acts  of  Congress  in  17d4  and  1818 
denounced  privateering  in  good  set 
terms ;  and  all  honour  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  so  doing,  be- 
cause privateering,  as  we  ourselves 
have  elsewhere  testified  at  length,  is 
but  a  single  degree  better  than  piracy. 
Yet — alas !  that  we  should  have  to 
write  such  a  humiliating  fact !— the 
declarations  of  the  United  States  on 
this  subject  were  mere  theory,  for  in 
practice  they  pennitted  and  encouraged 
privateering  as  much  or  more  than 
any  other  power.  The  enormous  loss 
occasioned  to  British  merchants  and 
ship-ownei-s  by  American  privateers 
is  too  well  known  to  every  intelligent 
reader  of  histx)ry.  The  numbei*  of 
privateers  and  letters-of-marque  sent 
torth,  at  one  time,  by  the  Unite<l 
States  duinng  the  last  war,  was  about 
two  hundred  aiui fifty  !  Of  this  num- 
ber, Baltimore  (so  famous  for  itH  fleet 
clippers)  fumishnl  .08  ;  New  York, 
6/) ;  Salem,  40  ;  Boston,  31 ;  C Charles- 
ton, 10.     It  is  well  known  that  du- 
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ring  the  recent  war  with  Bussia,  the 
allies,  England,  France,  &c.,  virtually 
gave  a  death-blow  to  the  iniquitous 
system  of  privateering,  by  sternly  re- 
fusing letters -of -marque,  and  de- 
nouncing any  attempt  at  privateering 
under  penalty  of  high  treason.  More- 
over, as  we  learn  by  the  public  jour- 
nals of  the  day^  these  great  European 
powers  have  made  an  agreement — 
most  honourable  unto  them — ^never 
more  to  sanction  or  permit  their  sub- 
jects to  engage  in  the  wicked  enterprise 
of  fitting  out  armed  ships,  manned  by 
desperate  ruffians,  to  prey  on  the 
commerce  of  an  enemy.  It  is  said 
that  the  allies  made  overtures  to  the 
United  States  to  join  with  them  in 
condemnation  and  renunciation  of 
privateering,  bnt  that  the  latter  power 
obstinately  refused  to  relinquisn  the 
light  to  issue  letters-of-marque  ! 

Well,  we  believe  it,  and  are  not  one 
whit  surprised.  Naval  men  (at  least 
all  withm  our  time)  have  admitted 
that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  what  we  had  most  to  dread 
was  not  by  any  means  the  regular 
national  ships-of-war,  but  the  swarms 
of  privateers  which  would  issue  from 
every  port  along  the  immense  Ameri- 
can sea-board.  They  were  right : 
such  is  what  we  must  indeed. appre- 
hend, and  that  our  fears  would  be 
only  too  well  grounded  we  are  as  sure 
as  we  can  be  sure  of  anything  in  this 
life.  The  United  States  can,  at  al- 
most a  dav*8  notice,  fit  out  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  fleet  vessels  as  priva- 
teers ;  and  that  these  vessels  would 
indubitably  capture  a  proportionate 
number  of  our  helpless  merchantmen 
is  unquestionable.  If  the  United 
States,  in  1812-14,  could  send  forth, 
as  they  actually  did,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  privateers,  how  many  could  they 
now  equip  ?  Whatever  the  number, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  would  undoubtedly,  or  at 
least  in  all  human  probability,  succee<l 
in  inflicting  damage  and  loss  on  our 
commerce  in  just  such  proportion  as 
their  numbers  would  exceed  those 
sent  forth  in  the  fonner  war. 


The  American  press  has  not  been 
oblivious  on  this  subject.  The  I^ew 
York  Journal  of  Commerce^  a  very 
respectable  paper,  recently  made  some 
pertinent  and  sensible  remarks  which 
we  here  subjoin : — 

'*  Things  have  chan^^ed  since  our 
last  two  wars  with  Enffumd.  During 
both  of  those  wars  she  was  engaged 
in  war  with  France  and  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  with  us.  Our  com- 
merce was  comparatively  small,  and 
hers  quite  large.  At  the  present  time 
our  commerce  is  aa  latge  and  as  ex- 
tended as  hers.  [No  !  it  may  be  as 
'extended,*  but  it  is  not  as  large.] 
In  future  wars,  most  of  her  privateers 
[Britain  will  nevermore  send  forth 
privateers,  or  legalized  pirates /]  will 
DC  steam-boats,  because  all  her  steam- 
ers are  of  necessity  seagoing  vessels, 
and  she  has  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  very 
few  of  our  steamers  are  fit  to  go  outmae 
of  our  hafi>ours  ;  and  before  we  could 
build  suitable  steamersy  every  merchant-' 
vessel  we  have  at  sea  would  be  captured. 
Suppose,  however,  that  we  should  fit 
out  privateers,  and  destroy  the  whole 
of  England's  conmierce ;  she  would 
undoubtedly  do  the  same  with  ours, 
and  would  still  have  her  great  pre- 
ponderance in  national  armed  vessels. 
What  should  we  gain  by  that  move  ? 
It  appears  to  us  that  we  should  be 
just  where  we  started  from." 

The  reader  will  note  the  lines  we 
have  put  in  italics  in  the  above. 
They  are  suggestive,  especially  con- 
sidering that  the  authority  ia  a  most 
respectable  one.  and  that  it  is  amply 
borne  out  by  other  accounts. 

The  truth  is,  the  United  States  are 
not,  and  probacy  never  will  be,  any- 
thing more  than  a  second-rate  naval 
power.  Great  Britain  has  repeatedly 
Deen  dependent  on  her  navy  for  her 
very  existence ;  and  to  her  wooden 
walls  she  owes,  and  solely  througli 
them  she  maintains  her  present  rank 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  so  with  the  United 
States.  Their  navy  is  an  unpoptUar* 
service  with  the  natives,  who  are  not 


*  Not  long  ngo  the  Montrtat  Advtrtisei\  speaking  of  the  United  States  navy,  asserted  that 
it  is  **  manned  feeblj  with  such  a  set  of  riflT-niff,  that  while  the  one  half  arc  in  irons,  guard- 
boats  while  in  harbour  hare  to  watch  daj  and  night  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  othcra.*' 
The  service  b  **  so  nnpopnlar,  that  a  single  steamer  has  taken  months  after  it  was  commit 
sioned  to  obtain  a  crew." — This  statement  maj  be  exaggerated,  bnt  we  have  no  doabt  it  hhM 
a  foundation  in  truth.     Wt  again  refer  the  r«ader  to  **  White-Jacket.'' 
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essentially  maritime,  like  the  British, 
and  who,  moreover,  owing  to  their 
republican  notions  of  equality  and  in- 
dependence, &c.,  have,  very  naturally, 
a  strong  dislike  to  su})mit  to  the  iron 
discipline  and  stem  subordination  of 
men-of-war.  Hence  it  is,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  the  national  ships 
of  the  United  States  have  been  man- 
ned only  partially  with  native  sub- 
jects. No  navy  in  the  world  ever 
received  so  many  foreigners  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  expressly  forbid  the  intro- 
duction of  foreigners  into  the  United 
States  navy,  yet  in  the  teeth  of  this 
prohibition  every  ship  enters  them  in 
considerable  numbers.  How  is  this 
done?  the  unsophisticated  reader 
may. ask.  Very  easily.  A  British 
seaman  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  a  rating  in  an  American 
man-of-war.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
American  merchant  service,  and  if  it 
were  worth  while,  we  could  explain 
the  modus  operandi  in  a  few  sentences. 
That,  however,  is  unnecessary  here, 
as  the  fact  is  all  that  we  need  to  men- 
tion. The  number  of  British,  Danish, 
Swedish,  French,  and  other  foreign 
seamen  (the  British  of  course  largely 
predominating)  in  both  the  navy  and 
the  merchantmen  of  the  United 
States,  is  amazing  ;  and  no  further 
proof  need  be  sought  of  the  incon- 
testible  fact  that  as  a  nation  the 
United  States  is  not  maritime.  Of 
course  our  seamen  are  tempted  to 
enter  the  American  service  mainly 
by  the  higher  rate  of  pay,  yet  we  are 
positive  Siat  they  act  under  a  delu- 
sion in  imagining  that  they  will  bet- 
ter their  condition.  It  is  true  that 
the  monthly  pay  is  higher  in  the 
American  navy,  but  when  other  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  trifling  excess  of  pay  is  moi-e 
than  counterbalanced,  and  is  there- 
fore little  better  than  a  snare  to  our 
blue-jackets.  The  recent  regulations 
of  the  British  navy  offer  far  better 
encouragement  to  steady  men,  in  the 
shape  of  good  service  money,  pen- 
sions, &c.  ;  and  the  comfort  of  the 
seamen  in  a  British  man-of-war  is  in- 
comparably greater  than  in  an  Ameri- 
can, and  the  discipline,  too,  is  much 
leas  severe  and  arbitrary.  Even  set- 
ting aside  national  allegiance  and 
predilection,  and  regarding  the  two 
services  in  a  mere  selfish  point  of 
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view,  we  should,  for  our  own  part, 
hugely  prefer  the  union  jack  to  the 
star-spangled  banner,  as  a  flag  to 
serve  under.  We  speak  with  a  feel- 
ing of  serious  conviction,  when  we 
warn  our  blue-jackets  that  they  are 
miserably  deluding  themselves  in 
every  respect,  when  they  enter  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  in  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  We  advise  them 
to  read  Herman  Melville's  "  White 
Jacket,"  or,  better  still,  to  have  half 
an  hoiir*s  talk  with  any  British  sear 
man  who  has  swung  his  hammock  on 
the  berth-deck  of  a  man-of-war  sail- 
ing under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

We  have  written  to  little  purpose 
unless  we  have  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  reader  ample 
reasons  for  conviction,  why  there  is 
really  no  cause  to  apprehend  that  the 
United  States  navy  will  ever  rival 
our  own,  or  contend  with  it  for  the 
"  mastery  of  the  seas."  The  utmost 
the  Americans  can  do — and  we  firmly 
believe  they  aim  at  no  more — is  to 
endeavour  to  always  keep  in  commis- 
sion a  small  number  of  admirably 
built,  armed,  and  manned  fighting- 
ships,  so  superior  to  European  men- 
of-war  of  the  same  nominal  class,  that 
in  case  of  an  encounter  there  would 
be  a  strong  probability  that  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  would  "  whip  "  (to  use 
the  favourite  Yankee  expression) 
their  antagonists,  and  thus  cheaply, 
although  deceptively,  earn  renown 
for  their  flag. 

Setting  aside  all  other  considera- 
tions, we  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  could  not  maintain 
great  fleets,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  able  sea- 
men to  man  them  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. Suppose  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  to  ensue.  Well,  in  that 
case  no  British  seaman  could  enter 
the  United  States  navy,  except  in  the 
detestable  character  of  a  deliberate 
traitor  to  his  country  ;  and  as  to  the 
seamen  already  in  the  United  States 
navy,  they  would  refuse  to  fight 
against  their  native  land,  or,  if  com- 
pelled to  do  80,  would  desert  at  the 
first  opportunity.  And  when  the 
Americans  boast  of  the  facility  with 
Avhich  they  manned  their  navy  du- 
ring the  war  of  1812-14,  it  would  bo 
well  for  them  to  bear  in  mind  that 
circumstances  have  materially  altered 
since  then.  Our  seamen  are  no  lon- 
ger impelled  in  desperation  to  seek 
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refuge  from  the  press-gang  by  enter- 
ing a  foreign  navy ;  and  they  know 
tolerably  well  that  the  navy  of  their 
own  country  is  so  reformed  and  ame- 
liorated, that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  the  merchant 
service.  Hence,  they  will  not,  in  case 
of  war,  be  tempted  to  forget  their 
allegiance  to  their  native  land,  by  en- 
tering the  service  of  Uncle  Sam. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  could  not 
the  United  States  themselves  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  native  seamen 
to  man  lar^e  fleets  ?  No,  they  could 
not ;  for  their  mercantile  marine — 
which  in  all  countries  is  the  nursery  of 
the  navy — is  mainly  manned  by  aliens. 

How,  then,  is  the  United  States  to 
be  defended  from  a  powerful  naval 
foe  in  time  of  war  ?  Sfot  by  its  navy. 
The  coast  line  of  the  United  States 
is  so  immense,  that  even  a  navy  pow- 
erful as  that  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  adequately 
defend  it  from  invasion,  and  protect 
its  cities  from  bombardment.  Tlie 
Americans  themselves  are  q\iite  sen- 
sible of  this.  One  writer  quoted  in 
the  interesting  little  book  on  the 
**  United  States"  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  remarks  that  "  bom- 
bardment is  the  peculiar  liability  of 
a  marine  frontier  whose  towns  are 
not  eflfectively  defended  by  sea-coast 
batteries.  I^we  suppose  our  coast 
destitute  oUsuch  defences,  a  hostile 
fleet,  or  even  a  single  vessel  of  war, 
might  lay  city  after  city  in  ashes,  or 
exact  the  extreme  of  tribute.  The 
shipping  and  shipyards  of  each  har- 
bour in  turn  might  be  destroyed  or 
seized,  until  our  whole*  coast  and 
commercial  marine  should  be  utterly 
laid  waste.  Our  sea-borders,  wherein 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  wealth  and 
strength  is  gathered,  might  thus  be 
shorn  of  every  element  of  vital  power, 
by  a  force  in  itself  insignificant,  but 


cased  in  an  unassailable  floating  cita- 
del. "We  must  either  drive  an  enemy 
from  the  seas,  or  by  local  defences 
dose  our  harbours  against  his  ap- 

§  roach,  or  else  we  must  patiently  en- 
ure the  annihilation  of  ports,  shipSy 
and  commerce  ....  New  York 
is  worth  defending,  and  an  insurance 
on  our  many  seaport  towns  is  certain- 
ly worth  the  nation's  solicitude.  We 
cannot  effect  this  object  by  establishing^ 
a  supremacy  on  the  sea.  Our  naval 
force  is  now  totaUv  unable  to  cope  in 
mass  with  the  £higlish  or  Erench 
navies."  It  results,  therefore,  that 
as  the  navy  of  the  United  States  ob- 
viously cannot  protect  its  numerous 
searboard  cities  and  ports,  other 
means  of  defence  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  this  has  already  been  done  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  the  for- 
mation of  shore  batteries  and  forts. 
Already  nearly  sixty  defences  of  this 
description — and  some  of  them  ai*e 
very  formidable  af^drs — are  built  to 
protect  the  approaches  to  ports,  &c. 
The  largest  battery  mounts  464 
guns,  and  others  vary  from  50  to  300 

funs.  Our  own  floating  batteries, 
uilt  with  a  view  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sian strongholds,  have  suggested  to 
the  Americans  that  similar  mailed 
monsters  would  be  useful  for  defence* 
Accordingly,  we  learn  that  an  im- 
mense floating  battery  is  now  con- 
structing for  the  defence  of  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  400  feet  long,  and 
30  to  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  built 
solely  of  wrought  iron  plates,  seven 
inches  in  thicKness.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  defences  of  this  kind 
would  be  even  superior  to  shore  bat- 
teries, as  they  are  moveable,  and  we 
commend  the  foresight  and  prudence 
of  our  American  cousins  in  construct- 
ing them ;  but  we  fervently  trust  it 
may  l>e  long  before  their  efficacy  ia 
put  to  a  pmctical  test. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII* 


CARRARA. 


To  all  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
Cultivated  beauty  of  Mai)sa,  glowing 
in  the  "  golden  glories  "  of  its  orange 
groves — steeped  in  the  perfiune  of  its 
thousand  gamens — Carrara  offers  the 
very  strongest  contrast.  Built  in  a 
little  cleft  of  the  Appenines,  it  is 
begirt  with  great  mountains — wild, 
baiTen,  and  desolate, — some  dark 
and  precipitous,  have  no  traces  in 
their  sides  but  those  of  the  torrents 
which  are  formed  by  the  melting 
snows  ;  others  show  the  white  caves, 
as  they  are  called,  of  that  pure  mar- 
ble which  has  made  the  name  of  the 
spot  famous  throughout  Europe. 
Hi^h  in  the  mountain  sides,  escarped 
amidst  rocks,  and  zig-zaggin^  over 
many  a  dangerous  gorge  and  deep 
abyss,  are  the  rough  roads  trodden 
by  the  weary  oxen — trailing  along 
their  massive  loads,  and  straining 
their  stout  chests  to  drag  the  great 
w^hite  blocks  of  glittenng  stone.  Far 
down  below,  crossed  and  re-crossed 
by  splashing  torrents,  sprinkled  with 
the  spray  of  a  hundred  cataracts, 
stands  Carrara  itself, — a  little  marble 
city  of  art, — every  house  a  studio, 
eveiy  citizen  a  sculptor.  Hither  are 
sent  out  all  the  marvellous  con- 
ceptions of  genius — the  models 
which, mighty  imaginations  have  be- 
gotten, to  be  converted  into  imperish- 
able stone.  Here  are  the  grand 
conceptions  gathered  for  every  land 
and  Clime,  treasures  destined  to  adorn 
the  great  galleries  of  nations,  or  the 
splendid  palaces  of  kings. 

Some  of  these  studios  are  of 
imposing  size  and  vast  proportions, 
and  not  devoid  of  a  certam  archi- 
tectural pretension — a  group,  a  fi- 
gure, or  a  bas  relief  usually  adorning 
the  space  over  the  door  ;  and  by  its 
subject  giving  some  indication  of  the 
tastes  of  the  proprietor.  Tims 
Madonnas  and  saints  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
artists  display  their  faith  by  an 
image  of  toe  saint  whose  patronage 
they  claim.  Others  exhibit  some 
ideal  conception ;  and  a  few  denote 
'tliefr  nationality  by  the  bust  of  their 


sovereign,  or  eOtae  pnnce  of  his  house. 

One  of  these  buildings,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  so  small  as 
to  be  little  more  than  a  mere  crypt, 
was  distinguished  by  the  chaste  and 
simple  elegance  of  its  design,  and  the 
elaborate  ornament  with  which  its 
owner  had  decorated  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  building.  He  was  a 
young  artist,  who  had  arrived  in 
Carrara  friendless  and  unknown,  but 
whose  abilities  had  soon  obtained  for 
him  consideration  and  employment. 
At  first,  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him 
were  the  humbler  ones  of  friezes  and 
decorative  art;  but  at  len^h,  his 
skill  becoming  acknowledged,  to  his 
hands  were  confided  the  choicest  con- 
ceptions of  Danneker — the  most  rare 
creations  of  Canova.  Little  or  no- 
thing was  known  of  him  ;  his  habits 
were  of  the  strictest  seclusion, — he 
went  into  no  society,  he  formed  no 
friendships.  His  solitary  life,  after 
a  while,  ceased  to  attract  any  notice  ; 
and  men  saw  him  pass,  and  come 
and  go,  without  question,— almost 
without  greeting;  and  *ive  when 
some  completed  work  was  about  to  be 
packed  oft'  to  its  destination,  the  name 
of  Sebastian  Grippi  was  rarely  heard 
in  Carrara. 

His  strict  retirement  had  not,  how- 
ever, exempted  him  from  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  the  authorities  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  seeming  mystery  of  his 
life  had  shai*pencd  their  curiosity 
and  aixjused  their  zeal ;  and  more 
than  once  was  he  summoned  to  the 
Prefecture  to  answer  some  frivolous 
questions  about  his  passport  or  his 
means  of  subsistence. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  errands  that 
he  stood  one  morning  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  PodestA*8  court, 
awaiting  his  turn  to  be  called  and 
interrogated.  The  heat  of  a  crowded 
chamber,  the  wearisome  delay, — per- 
haps, too,  some  vexation  at  the 
frequency  of  these  irritating  calls — 
had  partially  excited  him  ;  and  when 
he  was  at  length  introduced,  his 
manner  was  confused,  his  replies 
vague  and  almost  wandering. 
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Two  strangei'S,  whose  formal  per- 
missions to  reside  were  then  being 
filled  up  by  a  clerk,  were  accom- 
modated with  seats  in  the  room,  and 
listened  with  no  slight  interest  to  a 
course  of  enquiry  so  strange  and  novel 
to  their  ears. 

"  Grippi !"  cried  the  harsh  voice  of 
the  President,  "  come  forward,"  and 
a  youth  stood  up,  dressed  in  the  blue 
blouse  of  a  common  workman,  and 
wearing  the  coarse  shoes  of  the  very 
humblest  labourer;  but  yet  in  the 
calm  dignity  of  his  mien,  and  the 
mild  character  of  his  sad  but  hand- 
some features,  already  proclaiming 
that  he  came  of  a  class  whose  instincts 
denote  good  blood. 

"  Grippi,  you  have  a  servant,  it 
would  seem,  whose  name  is  not  in 
your  passport ;  how  is  this?" 

"He  IS  a  humble  friend  who 
shares  my  fortunes,  sir,"  said  the 
artist.  "They  asked  no  passport 
from  him  when  we  crossed  the  Tus- 
can frontier ;  and  he  was  since  here 
some  months^  without  any  demand 
for  one." 

"  Does  he  assist  you  in  your  work  ?" 

"  He  does,  sir,  by  advice  and 
counsel ;  but  he  is  not  a  sculptor. 
Poor  fellow !  he  never  dreamed  that 
his  presence  here  could  have  attracte<l 
any  remark." 

"  His  tongue  and  accent  betray  a 
foreign  origin,  Grippi  ?" 

"  &  it  so, — so  do  mine,  perhaps. 
Are  we  the  less  submissive  to  the 
laws  ?" 

"  The  laws  can  make  themselves 
respected,"  said  the  Podesta  sternly ; 
"  where  is  this  man, — how  is  he  cal- 
le<l  r 

"He  is  known  as  Gulielmo,  sir. 
At  this  moment  he  is  ill, — he  has 
caught  the  fever  of  the  Campagna, 
and  is  confineil  to  l>ed." 

"  We  shall  send  to  ascertain  that 
fact,"  was  the  replv. 

"  Then  my  won{  is  doubted !"  said 
the  youth  haughtily.  • 

The  Ptxlesta  started,  but  more  in 
amazement  than  anger.  There  was, 
indee<l,  enough  to  aatonisli  him  in  the 
haughty  ejaculation  of  the  ix>orly-clad 
lx)y. 

**  I  am  given  to  believe  that  you 
are  not,  as  your  piusaport  would  imply, 
— a  native  of  Ca[>ri,uor  a  Nea|K>ht4Ui 
born/'  sjiiil  the  Pinloi^ta. 

"If  my  pas8)>ort  be  regular  nud 
my  conduct  blauiolosK,  what  liavo  yoii 


or  any  one  to  do  with  my  birth- 
place ?  Is  there  any  charge  alleged 
against  me?" 

"  You  are  forgetting  where  you 
are,  boy ;  but  I  may  take  measures 
to  remind  you  of  it,"  said  the  Podes- 
ta, whispering  to  a  sergeant  of  the 
gend'armes  at  his  side. 

"  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  that 
could  offend  you,"  said  the  boy,  eager- 
ly;  "I  scarcely  know  what  I  have 
said.  My  wish  is  to  submit  myself 
in  all  obedience  to  the  laws — to  live 
quietly  and  follow  my  trade.  If  my 
presence  here  give  displeasure  to  the 
authorities,  I  will,  nowever  sorry, 
take  my  departure,  though  I  cannot 

say  whether  to "    The  last  words 

were  uttered  falteringly,  and  in  a 
kind  of  soliloquy,  and  only  overheard 
by  the  two  strangers,  who  now  hav- 
ing received  their  papers,  arose  to 
withdraw. 

"  Will  you  call  at  our  inn  and 
speak  with  us  :  that's  my  card ;"  said 
one,  as  he  passed  out,  and  gave  a  vi- 
siting card  into  the  youth's  hand. 

He  took  it  without  a  word  ;  indeed 
he  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  own 
thoughts  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  request. 

"The  sergeant  wiU  accompany 
you,  my  good  youth,  to  your  lodg- 
ings, and  verify  what  you  have 
stated  as  to  your  companion.  To- 
morrow you  will  appear  here  asaiii 
to  answer  certain  questions  we  wall 
put  to  you  as  to  your  spbsistence, 
and  the  means  by  which  you  live." 

"  Is  it  a  crime  to  liave  where- 
withal to  subsist  upon?"  asked  tlie 
boy. 

"  He  whose  means  of  living  are 
dis})roportionate  to  his  evident  sta- 
tion may  well  be  an  object  of  sus- 
l)icion,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sneer. 

"  And  who  is  to  say  what  is  my 
station,  or  what  becomes  it?  Will 
you  take  upon  you  to  pronounce  upon 
the  question  ?"  cried  the  boy,  inso- 
lently. 

"  iblayhap  it  is  what  I  shall  do 
verv  sixm  !"  was  the  calm  answer. 

'^  Tlien  let  me  have  done  with  this. 
I'll  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  my 
friend  Im>  able  to  bear  removal." 

"  Even  that  I'll  not  promise  for.** 

"  Why,  you'll  not  detain  me  here 
by  force  I"  exclaimed  the  vouth. 

A  cold,  ambiguous  smile  was  the 
only  reply  he  receiveil  to  this  speech. 

•'  Well,  let   us  sec  when  this  re- 
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straint  is  to  begin,"  cried  the  boy, 
passionately,  a.s  he  moved  towards 
the  door  ;  but  no  impediment  was 
offered  to  his  departure.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  servant,  at  a  signal  from 
the  Prefect,  threw  wide  the  two  sides 
of  the  folding  doors,  and  the  youth 
pixssed  out,  down  the  stairs,  and  into 
the  street. 

His  mind  obscured  by  passion,  his 
heart  bursting  with  indignation,  he 
threaded  his  way  through  many  a 
narrow  lane  and  alley,  till  he  reacned 
a  small  rustic  bridge,  crossing  over 
which  ascended  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
gained  a  little  terrace  on  which  stood 
a  small  cottage  of  the  humblest  kind. 

As  usual  in  Italy,  during  the 
summer  time,  the  ghiss  sashes  of  the 
windows  had  been  removed,  and  the 
shutters  closed.  Opening  one  of  these 
gently  with  hia  hana,  he  peeped  in,  and 
as  suddenly  a  voice  cried  out,  "  Are 
you  come  back  ?  Oh  how  my  heart 
was  aching  to  see  you  here  again  ! 
Come  in  quickly,  and  let  me  touch 
your  liand." 

The  next  moment  the  boy  was 
seated  by  the  bed,  where  lay  a  man 
greatly  emaciated  by  sickness,  and 
bearing  in  his  worn  features  the 
traces  of  a  severe  tertian. 

"  It*8  going  off  now,"  said  he,  "  but 
the  fit  wa.«j  a  long  one.  Tliis  morn- 
ing it  befi;an  at  eight  o'clock  ;  but 
I'm  throwmg  it  off  now,  and  I'll  soon 
be  better." 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  the  boy, 
caressing  the  cold  fingers  within  his 
own  hands,  "it  was  in  these  mid- 
night rambles  of  mine  you  ciiught  the 
terrible  malady,  as  it  ever  luus  been. 
Your  fidelity  is  fatal  to  you.  I  told 
you  a  thousand  times  that  I  was  bom 
to  hard  luck,  and  carried  more  than 
enough  to  swamp  all  who  might  tiy 
to  succour  me." 

"  And  don't  I  say,  as  the  ould  hea- 
then philosopher  did  of  fortune,  *  Nul- 
lum numeu  habes,  si  sit  pnidentia '  ?  '* 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  speaker 
was  Billy  Traynor,  and  the  boy  hia 
pupil  1 

"  Prudcntia,"  said  the  youth,  scoff- 
ingly,  "may  mean  anything  from 
trickery  to  downright  meanness ; 
unce,  by  such   act^  as  these,  men 


grow  great  in  life.  Pnidentia  is  thrift 
and  self-denial ;  but  it  is  more,  too — 
it  is  a  compromise  between  a  man's 
dignity  and  his  worldly  success — it  is 
the  compact  that  says,  bear  thisy  that 
that  may  happen — and  so  I'll  none  of 
it." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  fared  with  the 
Prefect,"  asked  Billy. 

"  You  shall  hear,  and  judge  for 
yourself,"  said  the  other,  and  related, 
as  well  as  his  memory  would  serve 
him,  the  circumstances  of  his  late  in- 
terview 

"  Weil !  well !"  said  BiUy,  "  it  might 
be  worse." 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  so,  poor  fel- 
low,'* said  the  youth,  affectionately ; 
"  you  accept  the  rubs  of  life  as  cheer- 
fully as  I  take  them  with  impatience. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  matter  of  tem- 
perament, too.  You  can  forgive — / 
love  better  to  resist." 

"  Mine  is  the  better  philosophy 
though,"  said  Billy,  "  since  it  will 
last  one's  lifetime.  Forgiveness  must 
dignify  old  age,  when  your  virtue  of 
resistance  be  no  longer  possible." 

"  I  never  wish  to  reach  the  time 
when  I  may  be  too  old  for  it,"  said 
the  boy,  passionately. 

"  Hush,  don't  say  that.  It's  not 
for  you  to  determine  how  long  you 
are  to  live,  nor  in  what  frame  of 
mind  years  are  to  find  you."  He 
paused,  and  there  was  a  long  unbroken 
silence  between  them. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  post,"  said  the 
youth  at  last,  "  and  found  that  let- 
ter which,  by  the  Neapolitan  post- 
mark, must  have  been  dispatched 
many  weeks  since." 

Billy  Traynor  took  up  the  letter, 
whose  seal  was  yet  imoroken,  ana 
having  examined  it  carefully,  return- 
ed it  to  him,  saying,  "  You  didn't 
answer  his  last,  I  think  ?" 

"  No  ;  and  I  half  hoped  he  might 
have  felt  offended,  and  given  up  the 
correspondence.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  ambassadors  or  great  minis- 
ters, Billy  ?  Ours  is  not  the  grand  high- 
way in  life,  but  the  humble  path  on 
the  mountain  side." 

"  I'm  content  if  it  only  lead  up- 
w^ards,"  said  the  sick  man  ;  and  the 
words  were  uttered  firmly,  but  with 
the  solemn  fervour  of  prayer. 
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CHAPTKn  XXVIII. 


▲    VXCST    SCESE. 


Ab  young  Massy — ^for  so  we  like 
best  to  calfhim — sat  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  a  card  fell  to  the  groond 
from  between  his  fingers,  and  taking 
it  up  he  read  the  name,  Lord  Fro- 
biscner. 

<<What  does  this  mean,  Billy?" 
asked  he ;  *'  whom  can  it  belong  to  ? 
Oh,  I  remember  now.  There  were 
some  strangers  at  the  Podesta's  <^ce, 
this  morning  when  I  was  there  ;  and 
one  of  them  asked  me  to  call  at  this 
inn,  and  apeak  with  them." 

''He  has  seen  'the  Alcibiades,' " 
exclaimed  Billy,  eagerly.  "He  has 
been  at  the  studio  T" 

**  How  should  he  ?"  rejoined  the 
youth.  "  I  have  not  been  there  my- 
self for  two  days :  here  is  the  key  I** 

"  He  has  heard  of  it,  then — of  that 
I'm  certain ;  since  he  could  not  ba  in 
the  town  here  an  hour,  without  some 
one  telling  him  of  it" 

Massy  smiled  half  sadly,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Go  and  see  him  at  all  events," 
said  Billy  ;  ''  and  be  sure  to  put  on 
vonr  coat  and  a  hat,  for  one  wouldn't 
know  what  ye  were  at  all,  in  that 
cap  and  dirty  blouse." 

"  I'll  go  as  I  am,  or  not  at  all,"  said 
the  other,  rising.  "  I  am  Sebastian 
Orippi,  a  young  sculptor,  at  least," 
added  he,  oitterly.  "I  have  about 
the  same  right  to  that  name  that  I 
have  to  any  other."  He  turned  ab- 
ruptly away,  as  he  spoke  and  gained 
the  open  air.  There  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  stood  seemingly  irresolute, 
and  then  wiping  away  a  heavy  tear 
that  had  fallen  on  his  cneek,  he  slowly 
(IcHceuded  the  steps  towards  the 
bridge. 

When  he  reached  the  inn,  the 
strangers  had  just  dined,  but  left 
word  that  when  he  called  he  should 
be  introduced  at  once,  and  Massy 
followed  the  waiter  into  a  small  gar- 
den, where  in  a  spacies  of  summer 
house  they  were  seated  at  their  wine. 
One  of  them  arose  courteously  as  the 
youth  came  forward,  and  placing  a 
chair  for  him,  and  filling  out  a  s&aB 
of  wine,  invited  him  to  join  tl 

"Give    him  one   of    ' 
Bamaixl,"  said  the  otl 
better  than  mine;"  i 


oepted,  and  began  smc^dng  without  a 
w<»d. 

"That  fellow  at  the  poHce-o'fice 
gave  you  no  further  troabie,  I  hope," 
said  my  lord,  in  a  half-languid  tone, 
and  with  that  amount  of  dimcultv  that 
showed  he  was  no  master  of  Italian. 

"No,"  repHed  Massy,  "for  the 
TOesent,  he  nas  done  nothing  more. 
I'm  not  so  certain,  however,  that  to- 
morrow or  next  day  I  shall  not  bo 
ordered  away  from  this." 

"  On  what  grounds  ?" 

"  Suspicion  — heav^i  knows  of 
what." 

"  That's  infamous,  I  say.  Eh,  Bar- 
nard?" 

"  Detestable,"  muttered  the  other. 

"  And  where  to  can  you  go  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  as  yet,  since  the 
police  are  in  communication  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsula,  and  they 
transmit  your  character  from  state  to 
state." 

"They'd  not  credit  this  in  England, 
Barnard  !" 

"  No,  not  a  word  of  it !"  rejoined 
the  other. 

"You're  a  Neapolitan,  I  think 
I  heard  him  say." 

"  So  my  passport  states." 

"  Ah,  he  won't  say  that  he  is  one 
though,"  interposed  his  lordship  in 
English.  "  Do  you  mind  that,  Bar- 
nard ?" 

"Yes,  I  remarked  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

"And  how  came  you  here  origi- 
nally r  asked  Frobischer,  turning 
towaixls  the  youth. 

"  I  came  here  to  study  and  to  work. 
There  is  always  enough  to  be  had  to 
do  in  this  place,  copying  the  works 
of  great  masters  ;  and  at  one's  spare 
moments  there  is  time  to  try  some- 
thing of  one's  own." 

"  And  have  you  done  an3rthing  of 
that  kind  1" 

"Yes,  I  have  begun.  I  have  at- 
tempted two  or  three." 

"We  should  like  to  see  them,  eh, 
Bamardr 

"Of  course,  when  weVe  finished 
'mr  wine.    It's  not  far  off.  is  it '?" 

lew  :     lutes'  walk ;  bat  not 

the  plaoe  Is 
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There's  'Danneker's  Bathing  Nymph,' 
and  *Canova'8  Dead  Cupid,'  and 
'  Ranch's  Antigone,'  all  within  reach." 

"  Mind  that,  Barnard,  we  must  see 
all  these  to-morrow.  Could  you  come 
about  with  us,  and  show  us  what  we 
ought  to  see  ?" 

"  Who  knows  if  I  shall  not  be  on 
the  road  to-morrow?"  said  the  youth, 
smiling  faintly. 

"  Oh,  I  think  not — if  there's  really 
nothing  against  you — if  it's  only  mere 
suspicion,  eh,  Barnard  ?" 

"Just  so !"  said  the  other,  and 
drank  off  his  wine. 

"  And  are  you  able  to  make  a  good 
thin^  of  it  here — by  copying,  I  mean  ?" 
askea  his  lordship,  langui(fly. 

"  I  can  live,"  said  the  youth  ;  "and 
as  I  labor  very  little  and  idle  a  great 
deal,  that  is  saying  enough  perhaps." 

*'I'm  not  sure  the  police  are  not 
ri^t  about  him  after  all,  Barry," 
said  his  lordship  ;  "  he  doesn't  seem 
to  care  much  about  his  trade,"  and 
Massy  w  as  unable  to  repress  a  smile 
at  the  remark. 

"You  don't  understand  English, 
do  you  ?"  asked  Frobischer,  with  a 
degree  of  eagerness  very  unusual  to 
him. 

"Yes,  I  am  English  by  birth," 
was  the  answer. 

"  English  !  and  how  came  you  to 
call  yourself  a  Neapolitan  ;  what  was 
the  object  of  that  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  excite  less  notice  and 
less  observation  here,  and  if  possible 
to  escape  the  jealousy  with  which 
Englishmen  are  regarded  by  the  au- 
thorities— for  this  I  obtained  a  pass- 
port at  Naples." 

Barnard  eyed  him  suspiciously  as  he 
spoke,  and  as  he  sipped  his  wine  con- 
tinued to  regaixl  him  with  a  keen 
glance. 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  to  get 
a  Ncaix)litan  passport  ?" 

"Our  minister.  Sir  Horace  Upton, 
jed  that  for  me." 

"  On !  you  are  known  to  Sir  Horace, 
then?" 

"  Yes." 

A  quick  interchange  of  looks  be- 
tween my  lord  and  his  fijiend  showed 
that  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  young  sculptor  was  simply  a 
vorker  in  marble,  and  a  fjishioner  in 
modelling-clay. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Sir  Horace 
Ifkidv  ?"  jisked  Lord  Frobischer. 
.*    ."1  received  this  letter  to-day,  but 


I  have  not  read  it,"  and  he  showed 
the  un-opened  letter  as  he  spoke. 

"  The  police  may  then  have  some 
reasonable  suspicions  about  your  re- 
sidence here,"  said  his  lordship,  slowly. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Massy,  rising,  "  I 
have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
amination from  the  Podesta  himself 
this  morning,  not  to  care  to  pass  my 
evening  in  a  repetition  of  it.  Who  I 
am,  what  I  am,  and  with  what  object 
here,  are  scarcely  matters  in  which 
you  have  any  interest,  and  assuredly 
were  not  the  subjects  on  which  I  ex- 
pected you  should  address  me.  I  beg 
now  to  take  my  leave" — he  moved 
towards  the  garden  as  he  spoke, 
bowing  respectfully  to  each. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  pray  don't  go — 
sit  down  again — I  never  meant — of 
course  I  couldn't  mean  so — eh,  Bar- 
nard ?"  said  his  lordship,  stammering 
in  great  confusion. 

"  Of  course  not,"  broke  in  Barnard ; 
"  his  lordship's  enquiries  were  really 
prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
you." 

"Just  so — a  sincere  desire  to  serve 


« 


you 

"  In  fact,  seeing  you  as  I  may  say, 
in  the  toils." 

"  Exactly  so — in  the  toils." 

"  He  thought  very  naturally  that  his 
influence  and  his  position  might,  you 
understand — for  tnese  fellows  know 
perfectly  what  an  English  peer  is — 
they  take  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
power  of  Great  Britain." 

His  lordship  nodded  assent ingly, 
as  though  any  stronger  corroboration 
might  not  bo  exactly  graceful  on  hia 
pai-t ;  and  Barnard  went  on. 

"  Now,  you  perfectly  comprehend 
why — you  see  at  once  the  whole  thing, 
and  I'm  sure,  instead  of  feeling  any 
soreness  or  m-itation  at  my  lord's  in- 
terference, that  in  point  of  fjict"— 

"  Just  so,"  broke  in  his  lordship, 
pressing  Massy  into  a  seat  at  his 
side,  "  just  so,  that's  it !" 

It  requires  no  ordinary  tact  for  any 
man  to  reseat  himself  at  a  table 
from  which  he  has  risen  in  anger  or 
irritation,  and  Massy  had  far  too  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  life  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  gracefully.  He  tried 
indeed  to  seem  at  ease — he  endea- 
voured even  to  be  cheerful,  but  the 
efforts  were  all  unsuccessful.  My 
lord  was  no  very  acute  ob«urver  at 
any  time  ;  he  was  l>eside8  so  consti- 
tutionally indolent,  tliat  the  comimny 
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which  exacted  least  was  ever  the 
most  palatable  to  him.  As  for  Bar- 
nard, he  was  only  too  happy  when- 
ever least  reference  was  made  to  his 
opinion,  and  so  they  sat  and  sipped 
tneir  wine  with  wonderfully  little 
converse  between  them. 

"  You  have  a  statue,  or  a  group,  or 
something  or  other — ^haven't  you  f* 
said  my  lord,  after  a  very  long  in- 
terval. 

**I  have  a  half  finished  model," 
said  the  youth,  not  without  a  certain 
irritation  at  the  indifference  of  hia 
questioner. 

"  Scarcely  light  enough  to  look  at 
it  to-night — eh,  Barnard  i" 

"  Scarcely !"  was  the  dry  answer. 

"  We  can  go  in  the  morning  though 
w-eh,  Barr>'  ?" 

The  other  nodded  a  cool  assent. 

My  lord  now  filled  his  glass,  drank 
it  off,  and  refilled  with  the  air  of  a 
man  nerving  himself  for  a  great  un- 
dertaking— and  such  was  indeed  the 
case.  He  was  about  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  sentiment,  and  the  occasion 
vraa  one  to  wliich  Barnard  could  not 
lend  his  assistance. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,'*  said  he, 
"  that  if  that  same  estate  we  spoke 
of,  Barry — that  Welsh  property  you 
know — and  that  thing  in  Ireland, 
should  fall  in — I'd  buy  some  statues 
and  have  a  gallery  !" 

"Devilish  costly  work  you'd  find 
it,"  muttered  Barnard. 

"  Well,  I  supj>ose  it  is — not  more 
so  than  a  racing  stable  after  all." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  Besides,  I  look  upon  that  projwr- 
ty — if  it  does  ever  ct>me  to  me— as  a 
kind  of  wind-fall — it  was  one  of  those 
]>ioces  of  fortune  one  ct>uldn't  have 
exix*ctod.  you  know" — then  turning 
towarvl"*  the  youth,  as  if  to  a|H>logi2e 
for  a  discu&jiiou  in  which  he  oi>uld 
txike  no  ixxri — he  «iud,  **AVe  wore 
talking  of  a  pn^porty,  which  by  the 
eccentricity  or  its  owner  may  one  day 
lH.H.'onio  mine." 

**  And  which  doubtless  some  other 
had  calculateil  on  inheriting,"  said 
the  youth. 

"Well,  that  mav  Ih»  verv  true — 
I  never  thouvrht  alK>ut  tlmt — eh,  litu^ 
nard  /" 

**  AVliv  should  vou  r  was  the  aliort 

*H!ain  and  loivs,  Uvsh  and  giiin," 
mutteivd  the  youth  moodily,  **  lax 
the  laws  of  life." 


"I  say,  Bamaitl,  what  a  jolly 
moonlight  there  is  out  there  in  the 
garden  ;  wouldn't  it  be  a  capital  time 
this  to  see  your  model,  eh  ?" 

"  If  you  are  disposed  to  take  the 
trouble,"  said  the  youth  rising,  and 
blushing  modestly ;  and  the  others 
stood  up  at  the  same  moment. 

Nothing  passed  between  them  as 
they  followed  the  young  sculptor 
through  many  an  intricate  by-way 
and  narrow  lane  ;  and  at  last  reached 
the  little  stream  on  whose  bank  stood 
his  studio. 

"  What  have  we  here  !"  exclaimed 
Rimard,  as  he  saw  it ;  "is  this  a  little 
temple  ?" 

"It  is  my  work-shop,'*  said  the 
boy  proudly,  and  pi-oduced  the  key  to 
open  the  door. 

Scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, however,  than  his  foot  struck  a 
roll  of  papers,  and  stooping  down  he 
cauffht  up  a  large  placara  headed, 
"  Morto  al  Tiranno,"  m  large  capitals. 
Holding  the  sheet  up  to  the  moon- 
light, he  saw  that  it  contained  a 
violent  and  sanguinary  appeal  to  tho 
wildest  passions  of  the  Carbonari — 
one  of  those  sava^  exhortations  to 
blood-shedding,  which  were  taken  from 
the  terrible  annals  of  the  French 
revolution.  Some  of  these  bore  the 
picture  of  a  guillotine  at  top,  others 
were  headed  with  crossed  poignards. 

"  What  are  all  these  about?"  asked 
Barnaixl,  as  he  took  up  three  or  four 
of  them  in  his  hand  ;  out  tJie  youth, 
overci^me  with  terror,  could  make  no 
answer. 

"Thesse  are  all  sansculotte  litera- 
ture, 1  take  it,"  said  his  lordship — 
but  the  vouth  was  stupitied  ana  si- 
lent. 

**  Has  there  been  any  treachery  at 
work  here  ?"  askeil  Barnard.  '"  Is 
thoR^  a  scheme  to  entrap  you  T* 

The  youth  uoiided  a  melancholy 
and  sU>w  a.^'H^nt. 

**r»ut  why  should  J^>u  bo  obnoxious 
to  tht^^  ptvple?  Have  you  any 
cnonuos  aniouj^st  them  ?" 

**  1  cannot  toll,"  gK>omily  muttercil 
i\\o  vouth. 

**  And  this  is  your  statue,"  said 
l^arnnnl,  as  o)H'nin&;a  large  shutter  he 
suiVoixhI  a  IUhhI  of  nux-^nlight  to  fall 
on  the  ligurt\ 

•*  Kino !  •  a  work  of  gr^t  merit.  Bar- 
imt>l,"  broke  iu  his  li»nlship,  whose 
a|Kithy  was  at  last  overcome  vy  iidmi- 
naiou.    But  the  youth  stood  reg^vd* 
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less  of  their  comments,  his  eves  bent 
upon  the  ground,  nor  did  ne  heed 
them  as  tney  moved  from  side  to 
side,  examinmg  the  statue  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  words  of  high  praise 
speaking  their  approval. 

"  I'll  buy  this,"  muttered  his  lord- 
ship. "  I'll  give  him  an  order  too  for 
another  work — leaving  the  subject  to 
himself— eh,  Barnard  ?" 

"  A  clever  fellow  certainly,"  replied 
the  other. 

"  Whom  does  he  mean  the  figure  to 
i-epresent  ?'* 

"  It  is  Alcibiades  as  he  meets  his 
death,"  bi-oke  in  the  youth — "  he  is 
summoned  to  the  door  as  though  to 
welcome  a  friend,  and  he  falls  pierced 
by  a  poisoned  arrow — there  is  but 
legend  to  warrant  the  fact.  I  cared 
little  for  the  incident — I  was  full  of 
the  man,  as  he  contended  ^dth  se- 
ven chariots  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  proudly  rode  round  the  course 
with  his  glittering  shield  of  ivory 
and  gold,  and  his  waving  locks  aU 
Ijerfumed.  I  thought  of  liim  in  his 
gorgeous  mnoply,  and  his  voluptu- 
ousness ;  lion-heaxted,  and  danger- 
seeking,  pampei'ing  the  very  flesh  he 
offered  to  the  8i)ear8  of  the  enemy. 
I  pictured  him  to  my  mind,  embel- 
lishing life  ^ith  every  charm,  and 
daring  death  in  every  fonn.  Beau- 
tiful as  Apollo — ^graceful  as  the 
bounding  Mercury — bold  as  Achilles, 
the  lion's  whelp,  as  -^schylus  calls 
him.  This,"  added  he,  in  a  tone 
of  depression,  "  this  is  but  a  sony 
version  of  what  my  mind  had  con- 
ceived." 

**  I  arrest  you,  Sobastiano  Grippi,'* 
said  a  voice  from  behind,  and  sud- 
denly three  gend'armes  sun*ounded 
the  youth,  who  stood  still  and  specch- 
letfs  with  terror,  while  a  mean  look- 
ing man  in  shabby  bhvck  gathered  up 


the  printed  proclamations  that  lay 
about,  and  commenced  a  search  for 
others  throughout  the  studio. 

"  Ask  them  will  they  take  our  bail 
for  his  appearance,  Barnard,"  said  my 
lord,  eagerly. 

"  No  use — they'd  only  laugh  at  us," 
was  the  replv. 

"  Can  we  be  of  any  service  to  you  ? 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  ?"  asked 
his  lordship  of  the  boy. 

**  You  must  not  communicate  with 
the  prisoner,  signore,"  cried  the  bri- 
gadier, "  if  you  don't  wish  to  shai*© 
his  arrest." 

"And  this,  doubtless,"  said  the  man 
in  black,  standing  and  holding  up  the 
huitem  to  view  the  statue,  "  this  is 
the  figure  of  liberty  we  have  heard 
of,  pierced  by  the  deadly  an*ow  of 
tyranny  !" 

"  You  hear  them  !"  cried  the  boy 
in  wild  indignation,  addressing  the 
Englishmen  ;  "  you  hear  how  these 
wretches  draw  their  infamous  alle- 
gations, but  this  shall  not  serve  them 
as  a  witness  ;"  and  with  a  spring  ho 
seized  a  large  wooden  mallet  from 
the  floor  and  dashed  the  model  in 
pieces. 

A  cry  of  horror  and  rage  burst 
from  tne  by-stand  ers,  and  as  the 
Englishmen  stooped  in  sorrow  over 
the  broken  statue,  the  gend'artueB  se- 
cured the  boy's  wrists  with  a  stout 
coixi,  and  led  him  away. 

"Go  after  them,  Barnard ;  tell  them 
he  is  an  Englishman,  and  that  if  he 
comes  to  harm  they'll  hear  of  it !" 
cried  my  lord  eagerly,  while  he  mut- 
tered in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  think  we 
might  knock  these  fellows  over  and 
libemtc  him  at  once ;  eh,  Barry  V* 

"No  use  if  wo  did,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  they'd  ovcr])Owcr  us  after- 
wards. Come  along  to  the  inn,  we'll 
see  about  it  in  the  morning," 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A  COUNCIL  OF  STATE. 


It  was  a  fine  mellow  evening  of  the 
late  autumn,  as  two  men  sat  in  a 
large  and  handsomely-furniehed  cham- 
ber, opening  upon  a  vast  garden. 
There  was  something  in  the  dim,  half 
H^ht,  the  heavily-perfumed  air,  rich 
with  the  odour  of  the  orange  and  the 
Kme,  and  the  stillness,  that  imparted 
a  sense  of  solemnity  to  the  scene^ 


where,  indeed,  few  words  were  inter- 
changed, and  each  seemed  to  ponder 
long  after  every  syUable  of  the  other. 
We  have  no  mysteries  with  our 
reader,  and  we  haaten  to  say  that  one 
of  these  i^ersonagcs  was  the  Clievalier 
Stubber — confidential  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Massa ;  the  other  was  our  old 
acquaiutauce^  Billy  I^yuor.   If  there 


•  7 '  J                                               C  ich  c  n€*  [Septciubcr  I 

w.i.-^  .-.Mill'-   faiuL  ivsfii»l>laihv   ill  the  c-nat.vl — iiisoloiil  I'omluct  1<>      c  iiutho- 

forniiits  of    tln»so    two    iiu-n,    who,  ritioH  when  urrr'steil — attoiii|itc'<l  e«- 

H|iruti^' fnnii  tin;  hiimhl»»?»t  walks  of  ca]>c  :  all  thcMu  duly  colli  Him  1  oij  oath." 

liiV,  h.'i'l  ♦•1«v;iHm1  tln'iuHt'lwM  hv  thtrir  **  Devil  inav   care  for  that — oathA 

t.-ilt-iits  tn  a  uiitTv.  oxaltt'fl  station  in  are  a»  plenty  with  theni*  bla;ruar«lrt  art 

lift',  tliiTi'  all  likiMH'^s  In'twcuu  them  cla<(f>-knivL'H,  and  for  the  name  pur- 

ni' It'll.      Ka«'li   ivpns^'ntod,    in   nonio  j)ose,  too.     JImVh  what  it  in,  n'»w/' 

of  tli»'  v»rv  stroii;^i'st  rhann'tiTistirs,  said  ho,  crf>!win;x  hiHanu  on  thct'ibk*, 

a  ii:iiii>n.'ilit  V  iMtallv  unlike  that  of  th«j  and  Htarini^  steadfafltlv  at  the  other  : 

o'Imt.     Til.'  ."^axoii,  Munt,  iiniHTions,  *'  we  came  hen»  to  .study  and  work,  to 

and  ilii'idf'd  ;  thi'  ( VU,  Huhtle,  <|uiek-  perfect  our.s«dves  in  the  art  of  nio  lel- 

.  i/nti  >1,  .'itHl  sii.>ipii'inu.^,  <li.^(rusttuI  of  in'  with  gno<l  btudies  aiimnd  um  ;  and 

ail  N.i\i'  lii-i  own  »kill  in  a  moment  of  moi*e  than  all,  a  (|uiet,  siH'hnhHl  litilu 

dilti*  uity.  Hpf>t,  with  nothing  to  (listract  our  at- 

**  I'liit    \<>u   have   not  told  me  hi.s  t'*ntion,  or  take  uh  out  i»f  a  mind  for 

rial  ii:iiii>.*  y«M,"  K'lid  the  ('h«'valier, :is  daily  lalMiur.     That  wo  made  a  mirt- 

ln- .-liiwly  .-iiioked  hi.sci^ir,  and  .spoke  take,  in  clear  enouf(h.      Takeevery- 

\x  iili  till-  half  li.-4iK'.s.sne.sd  of  a  c:u'eleMi  where  else  in  this  tine  <f>untrk',  ther-'rt 

iiii(uir<  r.  nothing  hut  tynintfl  ou  one  Hide,  and 

"  I  kii«i\v  t]i:it,  !>ir,'*  naid  Lilly  <*:ui-  luwuwiuH  on  the  other;  and  niei*kaii<l 

ti«»:i-iv.     "  I  •I'ln't  srcanvnei.tl  of  it.'*  humble  a.s  we  live«l,  we  <ouldn't  es- 

**  N«'r  \.i:u' uwii,  filhi-r,"  rcniaiked  eain;     the      thievin*      blaguardti    of 

the  «"•!■•  r.  SpieH**-  - 

••  .\i  r  <•, I'll  tint,   .'*ir,"   ref»pi»nilcd  **  1>«»  von  know  the  ]ian«lwritin«v  of 

liiih ,  (mIihIv.  this  a«ldiv^  T    said    the   Chevalier, 

**  Ii  riiiii..^  to  this,  then,  my  ;:o«iil  showim;  a  seah^l  letter,  diru«:tel  to 

fri'inl."     njninol     StuhlK-r,    •'that  SSelKiHtiano  (irippi,  Sculton*,  i'arram. 

lia\  iiiL:  '.'nt   \our.si.lf  into  ti*ouble,  and  *'  MavlH>  I  ilo  — mavlw  1  don't,"  wa* 

}:i\ii»'_r   di  •  •••vrri'<l,   by  the  aid  «»f  a  the  ;;niO'ii'j»ly.     **  Won't  you  let  mo 

e'liniM-Mnaii,  that   a  little  fran!-:niss  linii^h  what  I  wa.H  savinT' 

v..iiiM  >  IV.  yjiu  ;;really,  you  pivfer  **  This  iL'tLiT  waH  f«»und  in  the  poA- 

t<»  pp^-ivr  a  m\>U*rv   that  I  could  s<-s<»iun  of  the  youn;^  pri>oner,  an  1  ia 

4a><ily    ]ii  iK.ira:*'    if    I    cait'd  for   it,  ui*  Konie  cuii.s(M|uen«.v,'*  r<tnlinui*«l  thu 

to  .jii'jiki!!.:  op  Illy  and  fn.rly,  a.s  a  oilu-r,  tot^Uly  inattentive  to  the  i|Ui«- 

mail  till. ''it  \\\l\\  iiin-  I  i  his  own."'  tien. 

•' W"  Invf  II. I  !ii\ -l-'ri- ^,  sir.     We  *•  I   .'•u]t]»o.<(e  a   letter  i.-*  alway.s  of 

li.iM- f  ii.i-i;.  ^' '  I'i ;  .  tli:i^  don't  n^^anl  c<<nse<)Ufn<*i'   to   him  itV  meant  for,** 

;njv-  m:i.    l.w   niii.-i  Iv«>.      .\Iv   Voun«'  w.w  the  half   Hulkv    rfidv.       **  Sure 


■fpiy. 
•ak  tlio 


warl,  ••:■  j»i:pil,  wlililifVir  1  ••u;.d»t  to  you're  not  f;«.in'  to  bn-ak  the  Hcal : — 

».i!l  liiij.  h.i-,  ]ii:iyl<i-,  lijiov.  n  ri';L'<<>n4  hut'*  ynu  don't  mean  t4i  reiwl  it  !**  ex- 

f«r  la-liiu'  a  life  of  un<  Iiini-'ivr  oli-  elninied  hf,  alnuMt  sprin^i(in;j  from  hia 

iriiv,   :i1m1    wIi.'M  oii"  may  (niii  an  .«"at  aM  he  s]Nike. 
uiul'i.i/ ■■  "H  I'x: -!•  ni'f.      It's  enon;;h  **  I  don't  think  I'd a.<«k  your  |»eniiiA- 

f  •!•  ii:    t  ■  kii"W  ili.it,  u*  r«'>ipett  il."  Moii  fur  anything  I  think  tit  to  do, 

"(  ..1,1,..  .■,.:«!»• :  iiil  this  i^  vrrv  Wi-ll  niv  wmthv  ffll.iw,"  ni\h\  the  other. 

if  \"\  \\i :.'  :\i  111*  r.y,  «ir  if  \t»u  >Vm>\  .-t^'mly  ;  :nid  tln-n  ULssing  a'*nv«i  the 

I  :i  ;lh  .'  ■.!  nf  Viiur  t*\\u  ••■•unirv  ;  but.  ifHiniJii-  ^iimmonrd  a ''I'nirarmetwho 

r,  in- iiiU-r  wlrp'  y,.n    ;.i"i'  iimw,  aiiil  waiti-d  at  tip*  door,  to  mtt'r. 
\\l<at   a '•'ii-;iM«ii.-»   nw  li:ini;irii:   **\vv  "Take  thi^  man  Uiek  to  the  For- 

y.iri.       1    iia\"   h'-ri'   lM■^idl■  mr   vi-ry  ti/za,"   ^ai•l    hi*  ealndy  ;    and   whilo 

;ra\i'  rlLMv*""  ihdf ••.l--r.in^tau'  and  Jiillv    Tnivnor  slowly    followed   tho 

1   111'- .1'    iiiti-i-  ■•iii:>*  \\ith    h;i!e:'Hof  ;/uai-d,  th*>  oth'T  Hfateil  himself  lei- 

t!ii   « '.II*.  i.aii"  ."iin'lyal  tliftaMe,  lighted  h  in  candles, 

•' W'-  •'.  lit    kn»w  one  i'f  them,"  :uitl  iHru.M-il  t  hi*  letter.     Whetherdi*- 

1>'.<  k->  ill  r>illy.  :ip|MiintL*«I  hy  thecrmtentJi,  or  IMUxImI 

•M    ■■ .-.  ..j..,ii  1»  :i. .'   with  o:lii  jN  Iw-  hy  ihi*  mcaiiin:;,  heniit  lou^iioiiderilig 

\.'ii'l    Oic    l;-i.ii!t  r,'*    ointiini'd    the  uiih  th<*  d'i.Mimfnl  iK-frnv  Inni. 
<  !>''>.''  :'  li  was  luff  in  the  ni{^dil  whename^ 

"  N«>i-    iliat    i'iil.Lr/'    iht'.-ri  upted  ><  n^'er  came  to  kiv  that  hiA  Hif^lincM 


I'-i'!^  d  -Mn  d  to  rix*  him  ;  and  St  libber  j 

"  1  i> .'  •  :.  ii>!-  p!.L  .a<i:  fiund  l>y  (he      at   oikv,  and  IumUucU  to  the  Dukc^S 

I  "  1 . '.  L   j :  1  1 1:  v   v  1. !  y   1  i^iudd  of  t  ho  lie-      cbaui be r. 
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In  a  ix>om,  studiouuly  plain  and 
simple  in  all  its  furniture,  and  on  a 
low  uncurtained  bed,  lay  the  Prince 
half  dressed,  a  variety  of  books  and 
]>aper8  littering  tlie  table,  and  even 
the  floor  at  his  side.  Maps,  prints, 
coloured  drawings — some  represent- 
ing views  of  Swiss  8cener}%  others 
being  portraits  of  opera  celebrities — 
were  mingled  with  illuminated  mis- 
sals and  nchly  embossed  rosaries ; 
while  police  reports,  petitions,  rose- 
coloured  billets,  and  bon  bons,  made 
up  a  mass  of  confusion  wonderfully 
ty])ical  of  the  illustrious  individual 
himself. 

Stubber  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  room,  when  he  ap- 
peared to  appreciate  the  exact  frame 
of  his  mastei^s  mind.  It  was  the  very 
essence  of  his  luck  to  catch  in  a  mo- 
ment the  ruling  impulse,  which  swayed 
for  a  time  that  Strang  and  vacillating 
nature,  and  he  had  mit  to  glance  at 
him  to  divine  what  was  passing 
within. 

**  So  then,"  broke  out  the  Prince, 
"hei*e  we  are  actually  in  the  very 
midst  of  revolution.  Marocchi  has 
been  stabbed  in  the  Piazza  of  Carrara. 
— Is  it  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  sir?" — 

"The  wound  has  only  been  fatal 
to  the  breast  of  hia  surtout,  your  High- 
ness ;  and  so  adroitly  given  besides, 
that  it  does  not  corresi^nd  with  the 
incision  in  his  waistcoat." 

"  You  distrust  every  one  and  every 
thing,  Stubber  ;  and  of  course  you 
attribute  all  that  is  going  forwara  to 
the  police." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  your  Highness. 
They  predict  events  with  too  much 
accuracy  not  to  have  a  hand  in  their 
fnlfilmeut.  I  knew  three  weeks  ago 
when  this  outbreak  was  to  occur,  who 
w;is  to  l)e  assassinated — since  tliat  is 
the  phrase  for  Marocchi's  mock 
wound, — who  was  to  be  arrested,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  demand  the 
Council  would  make  of  your  royal 
highness  to  suppress  the  tix>uble8." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  asked  the 
Duke,  grasping  a  paper  in  his  hand  aa 
he  8]K>ke. 

"  An  Austrian  division,  with  a  half- 
battery  of  field-artillery,  a  judge-ad- 
vocate to  try  the  prisoners,  and  a 
provost-marshal  to  snoot  them." 

"  And  you'd  have  me  believe  that 
all  these  disturbances  are  deliberate 
plots  of  a  pai-ty  who  desire  Austrian 
influence  in   the  JDuchy  ?"  ciied  the 


Duke,  eagerly.  "  There  may  be  really 
something  m  what  you  suspect. 
Here's  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  La  Sablonkoff:  she's  always 
keen-sighted ;  and  she  thinks  that  the 
Court  at  Vienna  is  playing  out  here 
the  game  that  they  have  not  courage 
to  attempt  in  Lombardy.  What  if 
this  Wahlstein  was  a  secret  agent  in 
the  scheme — eh,  Stubber  ?" 

Stubber  started  with  well-affected 
astonishment,  and  appeared  as  if  as- 
tounded at  the  keen  acutenesB  of  the 
Duke's  suggestion. 

"  Eh,"  cried  his  Highness,  in  evi- 
dent delight.  "  That  never  occurred 
to  youy  Stubber.  I'd  wager  there's 
not  a  man  in  the  Duchy  could  have 
hit  that  plot  but  myself." 

Stubber  nodded  sententiously,  with- 
out a  word. 

"  I  never  liked  that  fellow,"  ix- 
sumed  the  Duke.  "  I  always  had  my 
sus])icion  about  that  half  reckless, 
wasteful  manner  he  ha<l.  I  know 
tliat  I  was  alone  in  this  opinion. 
Eh,  Stubber  ?     It  never  struck  you  f 

"  Never  !  your  Highness,  never  ! " 
replied  Stubber,  fi-acily. 

"  I  can't  show  you  the  Sablonkoff 's 
letter,  Stubber :  there  are  certain 
private  details  for  my  own  eye  alone  ; 
out  she  speaks  of  a  young  sculptor 

at  Carrara,  a  certain Let  me  find 

his  name.  Ah  !  here  it  is — Sebas- 
tian Grippi — a  young  artist  of  pro- 
mise, for  whom  she  bespeaks  our  pro- 
tection. Can  you  make  him  out,  and 
let  us  see  him  T' 

Stubber  bowed  in  silence. 

"  I  will  give  him  an  order  for 
something.  There's  a  p^estal  in  the 
flower  gaixlen  where  the  Psyche  stood. 
You  remember,  I  smashed  the 
Psyche,  because  it  reminded  me  of 
Camella  Monti.  He  shall  design  a 
figure  for  that  place.  I'd  like  a 
youthful  Bacchus.  I  have  a  clever 
sketch  of  one  somewhere,  and  it  shall 
be  tinted,  slightly  tinted.  The  Greeks 
always  coloured  their  statue?.  Strange 
enough,  too  ;  for,  do  you  remai^, 
Stubber,  they  never  represented  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  which  the  Ilomans  in- 
variably did ;  and  yet,  if  you  ob- 
serve closely,  you'll  see  that  the  eye- 
lid implies  the  direction  of  the  eye 
more  accurately  than  in  the  Roman 
heads.  I'm  certain  vou  never  de- 
tectcd  wliat  I'm  speaking  of  —  eh, 
Stubber  i" 

Stubber  candidly  confessed  that  he 
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li.-ol  ift  ;  aii'l  listened  I  i;airiitl\  while 
Jii  ■  iin -t-  r  »l»si\iiito»l  critiiMllv  nu  iho 
<lit!Vritit  .-tyk"«?  of  art,  aii'l  his  dwu 
<-]»•'.  I'll  1.;"t  iiii'l  bkill  in  (li.^cniiiiiia< 

*•  \'"ii:l  l«»'»k  uUkit  tlicpr^  polioo  iv- 
tum  ;  tli  -11,  Slul>l»i-r/'  saiil  In;  at  last. 

**  V":i'll  l"t    till-'!    ]i'0|>!i'  IlljilcTStaiHl 

tlmt  wo  rr-ii  sulli'jc  f«n'  tliu  n<Iiiiiiii.i- 
tr.'ii"n  «'f  Mui-  nwii  ])iic1jv.  A\'e  iivi- 
tij'.r  \\:i?!t  a'lviri"  fixiin  Mi'ttcTiiii-h, 
ii'-r  Icitiali'.'hs  from  Jla*h'tzkv.  The 
I'.w.*  hrii-  fi'.-i*  op.n  to  t'ViTV  mall  ; 
.Ml  I  it"  V. .  liav».*  any  tlaiiii  to  the  ;:ra- 
tliii"!'*«»f  «'ir  ii.ii|»h',  it  ivstrt  on  uiir 
il'.Mrin'tt  r  f-T  justice." 

Whih*  li'.*  SI  t>l;i»  with  a  d»'fnve  r»f 
cnriK'.-tip -s  that  in<Iiealc(l  sin^'trity, 
th'  ri'  ^\•^s  sini'jlhiii^'  in  th'j  exj»nvHi<iii 
(»f  lii- rvi',  — a  half  ntaliciou'idi'olk-ry 
in  itrt  twiiiklir-that  made  it  cxcoea- 
iiit(!y  dillault  to  Kiy  whether  his 
W'inU  wi-re  utti-red  in  liono.sty  of  pnr- 
|i"-',  .T  in  nu-n- mockery  and  deriMi*»n. 
\\  111  ihrr  StiihlK-r  ri'ditlv  undi'i><l««od 
tl '  "r  inh-n'i  i^  m<»ri'  than  we  ai*eaMe 
I'l  --y  ;  l"it  it  '.A  vltv  i»i«'kaM"  that 
h*  V.;-..  wjih  .'ill  his  >lnewdnt;ss,  niv:j- 
tii'd  l-y  tip'  wlni:,e  nature  wari  a 
I'll,:  :I  ■  t.i  l,i!i:.    If. 

'•  L't  .^l^rl•^•ehi  letum  to  Carana, 


Jiiy  wr  have  taken  tlie  matter  int^i 
our  own  ham  Is.  C1iai*jjc  the  l«ri;i,'a- 
dier  in  (^imnuan<l  of  the  gendarmerie 
theiv.  Tell  tlio  canon ici>  H'ddetti 
that  we  l<N.tk  to  /n\ti  and  his  deacons 
fur  tni"?  rejKiiis  cf  any  mov«ii}«»nt 
that  is  plottin;;  in  the  town.  I  take 
no  Ht<'|w  w  iih  ivj^ainl  to  Wahlstein  f«»r 
the  iiri.-itnt,  hut  let  him  be  e|ii;^dy 
wal«-Ii*.Nl.  And  tlien,Stnhl»or, B«»nd  oir 
an  estafettu  to  IMetrrt  Santa  fur  tlic 
(H-t<»bnM,  f'.»r  1  think  we  have  oamr-d 
our  lirsakfa-tt  hy  all  this  atlontion  to 
hl'ite  aliair-i,''  »'>'l  then,  with  alau^di, 
whose  aci'enls  ;^ve  not  the  very 
faint*  st  elt?e  to  its  mcauing,  he  \»y 
back  on  his  pillow  again. 

"  And  these  two  prisoners,  your 
ITighn"^H,  what  U  to  bo  done  with 
th-m  r 

"  \Vhat;?ver  you  please,  Stu>)ber. 
(live  them  the  thinl-elaM  crond  (»f 
M:ls':-i  :  or,  a  niontli*H  imprison- 
ment, at  your  own  g«H>d  pleasniv.  Only 
no  mo]-e  businos  -  no  ]»a|K*n4  to  nign 
-- n<irt.lu'iui\s  tounnivel  ;  nndsOipood 
ni^ht  !*'  And  thii  Chevalier  reliiv*! 
at  once  fro^u  a  pivsenoc  which  he  well 
knew  r«'Sente<l  no  injuiT  »o  unmerci- 
fully a3  any  iuvofiiou  ox  the  pcrsoual 
eoiufurti 


(n.uTr.n  \\x. 


Titr.  Mil.  TUI  I   ill'  AT  V;b<.\. 


[t  wa^*  V.  ih  no  f-mall  .n<:toni»hinont 
y. .<•'...  >f  ,  V  h«ar-l  tout  he  and  hi« 
f.ii'Ii'.  If''  .v.\r  Were  n^it  alone  rc- 
h'.  :.'!  1-.  il'iMi'iy,  lust  that  an  onleruf 
liis  M  .'iiif^s  hifl  a.-.-icrn-'d  tlirm  a 
ri-f  i«l»i.'.  ■■  in  a  |.'»rt;Mn  nf  ih-*  i^ala -i*, 
ar'd  :i  T-.-.!.i  1'  .'f  futiin*  i-mplMyment. 
"'I.;!;  rivi"';-«  «I  Tnjk'.-ih  r.i'.h»'i' 
tl.in  c'f  rMr"!":in  ruii,"  nail  lie* 
vi.ith.  '•  In  pi*  'U  V,  sr,.rilav  in  :i 
p;;!a''e  t»-l;i;  ,  My  "wn  l'"r'un«  s  : '-e 
\\.ivv»r!;d  «  .:;  '..li.  li'-av-  n  khoW-J,  nut 
t'">  lO'iu!'"'"  anv  al'lii'-'U-d  in«_'n'd:eiit 
•  'f  :i'...' ■■!i:iin;v.  Vrh:.t  tliiuk  v-.-.i, 
1  ;-v'i-  V 

••  r  ■  ■':.■'  :•••'...;'  r,''^v  ■■i-iv»'- 

*'  :!■  ••  ::-  tl;  •  i  i.  •■  ^  "f  '.;;■•  t."!il  I'.V 
:.'.:.:[  \y  I'l  :;■  i»i-!  :i;-'t.s  !•»  ''bj'  -is 
t'.  ■-■.■■  ?].  ^ih.'.r.  ,  S  •  ni'JM  n!i;1i', 
i  '■  I.  ■  :  .  M.  •  '  ' ,'  a'''»  *  ■  I'M  -t  lM'»l• 
.■ .  ij*;:!  ;.'!.  lilt!' -  -Ij'i  ill' liiir".  avi.-.d- 
■  !»'  il*. '.  '^  :;i'  1  '.  i'..i'  f  ■.'  i-f  pr-^ 
pi,      ^   v.l'.j.-.i  v-    I  v.. '.id   Ir.id   iiiiii, 

•■   1 !'.   I..I.' ■■:'  ..h... m 'Il  •  .iiridt'Uto 

'  :"  !.:"-.    .'    :  iii'-ivhc::  ij  ivi tunc.'* 


•*  In  wh.'»{  way  doos  your  theory 
apply  here  /"  cried  the  other.  "  IJnw 
am  1  t«>  i^ue^s  whither  thin  cnrrcnt 
may  carrv  me  r 

"At  all  cventrt,ihen'*snnn»cwn«tin' 
vo'ir  .«5t:-en5tU  bv  xwimmin*  again:'.t 
It,"  re;..ined  IJilly. 

**  To  Ih»  the  ^lave  of  i^^m**  di^spnt's 
whim  —the  t^'il  of  a  caprice  that  niny 
elevate  nn*  i'»-day,  and  to-niorn»w 
mMitPn''e  me  to  the  pidh'VH.  The  o!>- 
}K*(*t  I  liave  ii»et  l>ef'»rp  mysielf  in  life  ii 
to  Ih-  ind'fM'ndent.  Ih  thin,  then,  the 
road  to  il  /" 

**  You're  tryin'  to  lie  what  no  man 
over  \iai,  or* will  b.*,  to  the  worlds 
end.  tlii'M."  "»ai  1  Itiliy.  *'  Siir»'  it*Rtho 
vt  ry  na-ur-.'  ;ind  esst-nee  of  onr  life 
hen*  1  ■;•!«. w,  that  wo  an^  do|irDdaQt 
L>n<*  f*\\  tl  e  other  for  kindneas,  for 
atV-ction,  for  material  heli>  iu  time  of 
iiiirp'ulty,  fir  coun!>4^-l  in  time  of 
d>'ubt.  The  rich  man  and  the  pour 
4>n"  have  their  mutual  dei«enJemricfl  ; 
uud  if  it  wofru* t  so,  cowld-noartcd  and 
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selfish  as  the  world  is,  it  would  be 
five  hundred  times  worse.** 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said 
Massy,  sternly,  "  as  you  often  do,  to 
read  me  a  lesson  on  a  text  of  your  own. 
When  I  spoke  of  independence,  I 
meant  freedom  for  the  serfdom  of 
another's  charity.  I  would  that  my 
luck  here,  at  least,  should  be  of  my 
own  procuring." 

"  /  get  mine  from  y<>w,"  said  Trav- 
nor,  calmly,  "  and  never  felt  myself  a 
slave  on  that  account," 

«  Forffive  me,  my  dear,  kind  friend. 
I  could  hate  myself  if  I  gave  you  a 
moment's  pain.  This  temper  of  mine 
does  not  improve  by  time." 

"There's  one  way  to  conquer  it. 
Don't  be  broodin'  on  what's  within. 
Don't  be  magnifyin'  your  evil  for- 
tunes to  your  own  heart,  till  you  come 
to  think  the  world  all  little  and  your- 
self all  great.  Go  out  to  your  daily 
labour,  whatever  it  be,  with  a  stout 
spirit  to  do  your  best,  and  a  thankful, 
grateful  heart,  that  you  are  able  to 
do  it.  Never  let  it  out  of  your  mind, 
that  if  there's  many  a  one  your  in- 
ferior, winnin'  his  way  up  to  fame  and 
fortime  before  you,  there's  just  as 
many  better  than  you  toilin'  away 
unseen  and  unnoticed,  wearin'  out 
genius  in  a  garret,  and  carryin'  off  a 
God-like  intellect  to  an  obscure 
grave !" 

"You  talk  to  me  as  though  my 
crying  sins  were  an  overweening 
vanity,"  said  the  youth,  half  angrily. 

"  Well,  it's  one  of  them,"  said  Billy ; 
and  the  blunt  frankness  of  the  avowal 
threw  the  boy  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

"  You  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
spoil  me,  Billy,"  said  he,  still  laugh- 


mg 


"  Why  would  I  do  what  so  many 
is  ready  to  do  for  nothing?  What 
does  the  crowd  that  praise  the  work 
of  a  young  man  of  genius  care  where 
they're  leadin'  him  to  1  It's  like  people 
calfin'  out  to  a  strong  swimmer,  *  Go 
out  farther,  and  farther — out  to  the 
open  say,  where  the  waves  is  rolling 
big,  and  the  billows  is  roughest, 
that's  worthy  of  you,  in  your  strong 
might  and  your  stout  limbs.  Lave 
the  still  water  and  the  shallows  to  the 
weak  and  the  pimy.  Your  course  is 
on  the  mountain  wave,  over  the  bot- 
tomless ocean.*  It's  little  they  think, 
if  he's  ever  to  get  back  again.  Tis 
their  boast  and  their  pride  that  they 
said,    *Go  on;'  and  when  his  cold 


coi'pse  comes  washed  to  shore,  all  they 
have  is  a  word  of  derision  and  scorn 
for  one  who  ventured  beyond  his 
powers." 

"  How  you  cool  down  one's  ardour ; 
with  what  pleasure  you  check  every 
impulse  that  nerves  one's  heart  for 
high  daring !"  said  the  youth,  bitterly. 
"  These  eternal  warnings — these 
never-endmg  forebodings  of  failure — 
are  sorry  stimulants  to  energy." 

"  Isn't  it  better  for  you  to  have  all 
your  reverses  at  the  hands  of  a  cray- 
ture  as  humble  as  me  ?"  said  Billy, 
while  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes. 
"  What  good  am  I,  except  for  this  !" 

In  a  moment  the  boy's  arms  were 
ai'ound  him,  while  he  cried  out : — 

"  There ;  forgive  me  once  more,  and 
let  me  try  if  I  cannot  amend  a  tem- 
per that  any  but  yourself  had  grown 
weary  of  correcting.  I'll  work — I'll 
labour — I'll  submit — I'll  accept  the 
daily  rubs  of  life,  as  others  take  them, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  me. 
We  shall  go  back  to  all  our  old  pur- 
suits, my  dear  Billy.  I'll  join  all  your 
ecstacies  over  ^schylus,  and  believe 
as  much  as  I  can  of  Herodotus,  to 
please  you.  You  shall  lead  me  to  all 
the  wonders  of  the  stars,  and  dazzle 
me  with  the  brightness  of  visions 
that  my  intellect  is  lost  in  ;  and  in  re- 
venge I  only  ask  that  you  should  sit 
with  me  in  the  studio,  and  read  to 
me  some  of  those  old  songs  of  Horace, 
that  move  the  heart  like  old  wine. 
Shall  I  own  to  you  what  it  is  which 
sways  me  thus  uncertainly — jarring 
every  cord  of  my  existence,  making 
my  life  a  sea  of  stormy  conflict  ?  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?" 

He  fp-asped  the  other's  hand  with 
both  his  own  as  he  spoke,  and  while 
his  lips  quivered  in  strong  emotion, 
went  on. 

"  It  is  this,  then.  I  cannot  forget, 
do  all  that  I  will, — I  cannot  root  out 
of  my  heart  what  I  once  believed  my- 
self to  be.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Well,  there  it  is  still,  like  the  sense  of 
a  wrong  or  foul  injustice,  as  though 
I  had  oeen  robbed  and  cheated  of 
what  never  was  mine  !  This  contrast 
between  the  life  my  earliest  hopeshad 
I)ictured  and  that  which  I  am  destined 
to,  never  leaves  me.  All  your 
teiichings — and  I  have  seen  how  de- 
votedly you  have  addressed  yourself 
to  this  lesson — have  not  eradicated 
from  my  nature  the  proud  instincts 
that  guided  my  childhood.      Often 
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and  often  have  you  warmed  my  blood 
by  thoughts  of  a  triumph  to  be 
achieved  by  me  hereafter — how  men 
should  recognise  me  as  a  genius,  and 
elevate  me  to  honours  and  rewards  ; 
and  yet  would  I  barter  such  success, 
ten  thousand  times  told,  for  an  hour 
of  that  high  station  that  comes  by 
birth  alone,  independent  of  all  effort — 
the  heirloom  of  deeds  chronicled 
centuries  back,  whose  actors  have 
been    dust    for  ages.    That  is  real 

gride,"  cried  he,  enthusiastically,  "and 
as  no  alloy  of  the  petty  vanity  that 
mingles  with  the  sense  of  a  personal 
triumph." 

Traynor  hung  his  head  heavily  as 
the  youth  spoke,  and  a  gloomy  melan- 
choly settled  on  his  features  :  the  sad 
conviction  came  home  to  him  of  all 
his  counsels  being  fruitless — all  his 
teachings  in  vain  ;  and  as  the  boy  sat 
wrapt  in  a  wild  dreamy  reverie  of 
ancestral  greatness,  the  humble  pea- 
sant brooded  darkly  over  the  troubles 
such  a  temperament  might  evoke. 

"  It  is  agreed  that" — cried  Massy, 
suddenly,  "  that  we  are  to  accept  of 
this  great  man's  bounty,  live  imder 
his  roof,  and  eat  his  bread.  Well,  I 
accede — ^as  well  his  as  another's. 
Have  you  seen  the  home  they  destine 
for  us  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it's  a  real  paradise,  and  in 
a  garden  that  would  beat  Adam's, 
now,"  exclaimed  Traynor ;  "  for  there's 
marble  fountains,  and  statues,  and 
temples,  and  grottoes  in  it ;  and  it's  as 
big  as  a  parish,  and  as  wild  as  a  wilder- 
ness. And  better  than  all,  there's 
a  little  pathway  leads  to  a  private 
stair  that  goes  up  into  the  library  of 
the  palace — a  spot  nobody  ever  enters, 
and  where  you  may  study  the  whole 
day  long  without  hearin'  a  foot«tep. 
All  the  books  is  there  that  ever  was 
written,  and  manuscripts  without  end 
besides  ;  and  the  minister  says  I'm  to 
have  my  own  kay,  and  go  in  and  out 
whenever  I  pliize ;  *  And  if  there's  any- 
thing wantin','  says  he,  *  just  oixler  it 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  send  it  to  me, 
and  you'll  liJivc  it  at  once'.  When  I 
asked  if  I  ought  to  spake  to  the 
librai-iau  himself,  he  only  laughed, 
and  said,  *  That's  me  ;  but  I'm  never 
there.  Take  my  wortl  for  it,  tloctor, 
you'll  have  the  place  to  yourself.' " 

He  spoke  truly  :  Billy  Ti-aynor  had 
it  indeed  to  himself.  There,  the  grey 
dawn  of  morn  lug  and  the  last  shadows 
of  evening  ever  found  him,  seated  in 


one  of  those  deep,  cell-like  recesses  of 
the  windows  ;  the  table,  the  seats,  the 
very  floor  littered  with  volumes,  which , 
revelling  in  the  luxury  of  wealth,  he 
had  accumulated  around  him.  His 
greedy  avidity  for  knowledge  knew 
no  bounds.  The  miser's  thirst  for 
gold  was  weak  in  comparison  with 
that  intense  craving  that  seized  upon 
him.  Historians,  critics,  satirists, 
poets,  dramatists,  metaphysicians, 
never  came  amiss  to  a  mind  bent  on 
acquiring.  The  life  he  led  was  like 
the  realization  of  a  glorious  dream — 
the  calm  repose,  the  perfect  stillness 
of  the  spot,  the  boundless  stores  that 
lay  about  him ;  the  growing  sense  of 
power,  as  day  by  day  his  intellect 
expanded  ;  new  vistas  opened  them- 
selves before  him,  and  new  and  un- 
proved sources  of  pleasure  sprung  up 
in  his  nature.  The  never-ending 
variety  gave  a  zest,  too,  to  his  labors 
that  averted  all  weariness ;  and  at 
last  he  divided  his  time  in^niously, 
alternating  grave  and  difficult  subjects 
with  lighter  topics — ^making,  as  he 
said  himself,  "Aristophanes  digest 
Plato." 

And  what  of  young  Massy  all  this 
while?  His  life  was  a  dream,  too, 
but  of  another  and  very  different 
kind.  Visions  of  a  glorious  future, 
attended  with  sad  and  depressing 
thoughts ;  high  darings,  and  hopeless 
views  of  what  lay  before  him,  came 
and  went,  and  went  and  came  again. 
The  Duke,  who  had  just  taken  his 
departure  for  some  watering-place  in 
Germany,  gave  him  an  order  for  cer- 
tain statues,  the  models  for  which 
were  to  be  ready  by  his  return — at 
least,  in  that  sketchy  state  of  which 
clay  is  even  more  susceptible  than 
canvass.  The  young  artist  chafed 
and  frettsd  under  the  restraint  of  an 
assigned  task.  It  was  gall  to  his 
haughty  nature  to  be  told  that  his 
genius  should  accept  dictation,  and 
his  fancy  be  fettered  by  the  sugge.s- 
tions  of  another.  If  he  tried  to  com- 
bat this  rebellious  spirit,  and  ad- 
di'essed  himself  steiiaily  to  labour, 
he  found  that  his  imagination  grew 
sluggish  and  his  mind  uncreative. 
The  sense  of  serviutde  oppressed  him ; 
and  though  he  essayed  to  subdue  him- 
self to  the  condition  of  an  humUe 
artist,  the  old  pride  still  rankled  in 
his  heart,  ana  spirited  him  to  a 
haughty  resistance.  His  days  thus 
passed  over  in  vain  attempti?  to  work. 
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or  still  more  unprofitable  lethargy. 
He  lounged  through  the  deserted 
garden,  or  lay  half  dreamily  in  the 
long  deep  grass,  listening  to  the  cicala 
or  watching  the  emerald-backed  liz- 
ards as  they  lay  basking  in  the  sun. 
He  drank  in  all  the  sort  voluptuous 
influences  of  a  climate  which  steeps 
the  senses  in  a  luxurious  stupor, 
making  the  commonest  existence  a 
toil,  but  giving  to  mere  indolence  all 


the  zest  of  a  rich  enjoyment.  Some- 
times he  wandered  into  the  library, 
and  noiselessly  drew  nigh  the  spot 
where  Billy  sat  deeply  busied  in  nis 
books.  He  would  gaze  silently,  half 
curiously,  at  the  poor  fellow,  and  then 
steal  silently  away,  pondering  on  the 
blessings  of  that  poor  peasant's  na- 
ture, and  wondering  what  in  his  own 
organization  had  denied  him  the  calm 
happiness  of  this  hiunble  man's  life. 


THE  IRISH  I>T  6PAIK. 


Ireland,  says  a  popular  Scottish 
writer,  can  boast  not  only  of  having 
transplanted  more  of  her  sons  to  the 
soil  of  Spain  than  either  of  the  sister 
kingdoms,  but  of  having  acquired  by 
the  deeds  of  her  exiles  a  degree  of  re- 
nown   to  which    the  others  cannot 


aspire. 


le  it  is,  that  in  every  land  brave 
men  find  a  home  ! 

The  deeds  of  the  Irish  regiments  in 
the  Spanish  service,  during  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  like  those  of  the 
O'Donnels  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  civil  strife  of  more  recent 
times,  would  fill  volumes.  Of  the 
Spanish  Lacys  we  have  already  given 
a  memoir  in  our  number  for  March, 
last  year  ;  and  of  many  other  brave 
Irish  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  won 
distinction  on  the  soil  or  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  we  can  here  give  but  the 
names  alone. 

In  1780,  Colonel  O'Moore  com- 
manded the  Roval  Walloon  Guards 
of  Charles  III.  'in  1799,  Field  Mar- 
shal Arthur  O'Neil  was  Govemor- 
Greneral  of  Yucatan  under  the  same 
monarch,  and  commanded  the  flotilla 
of  thirty-one  vessels  which  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British 
settlements  in  the  Bav  of  Honduras. 
In  the  same  year,  Don  Gonzalo 
O'Farrel  was  the  Si^anish  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1808  he 
•was  Minister  of  War  for  Spain.  In 
1797,  O'Higgins  wjus  Viceroy  of  Peru, 
under  Charles  IV.,  one  of  whose  best 
generals  was  the  famous  Alexander 
Count  O'Reilly. 

Don  Pedro  O'Daly  was  Governor  of 
Rosas,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Gouvion  St.  C*yr  in  1809 ;  and  ueneral 
John    O'Dononghue    was    Cliief   of 


Cuesta's  staff,  and  one  of  the  few  able 
officers  about  the  person  of  that  in- 
dolent and  obstinate  old  hidalgo, 
\vhose  incapacity  nearly  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  Spanish  affaii*s  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peninsula  war. 
He  died  Viceroy  of  Mexico  in  181G. 

O'Higgins  was  Viceroy  of  Peru 
under  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  third 
and  fourth  Charles  of  Spain.  He 
signalized  himself  with  great  bravery 
in  the  wars  with  the  Arraucanos,  a 
nation  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  who  were 
ultimately  subdued  by  him  and  sub- 
jected to  the  Spanish  rule.  John 
Campbell,  a  midshipman  who  escaped 
fi-om  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  one  of 
Commodore  Anson's  squadron  which 
waa  lost  on  the  large  Island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  who  an*ived,  after  in- 
conceivable sufferings,  at  St.  Jago  de 
Chili,  furnished  O'Higgins  with 
various  notes  and  outlines  of  the 
coast,  with  other  memoranda  concem- 
ing  the  natives,  all  of  which  he  had 
ingeniously  written  on  the  bark  of 
trees.  Tliese  observations,  which 
were  afterwards  printed  in  England, 
were  of  the  greatest  value  to  O'Hig- 
gins, who  was  wont  to  aftimi  that  by 
the  knowledge  they  gave  liini  of  the 
barbarians  under  his  government, 
**  he  owed  the  foundation  of  his  good 
fortune  to  Campbell." 

In  1765,  he  marched  against  the 
Arraucanos  with  a  ])attalionof  Cliiliaii 
Infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  Horse, 
named  MaulinLons.  He  was  thrice 
l)rought  to  the  ground  by  having 
three  horses  killed  under  him ;  but 
the  Arraucanos  were  routed,  and  the 
Spanish  rule  extended  over  all  Peru, 
of  which  he  died  Viceroy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  after 
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fighting  the  battles  of  Bancagiia  and 
Talchuana,  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chili. 

Few  names  bear  a  more  pi'^minent 
place  in  Spanish  history  than  those  of 
^lake,  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Coronilla,  and  O'Reilly,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  saved  the  life  of  Charles 
III.  during  the  revolt  at  Madrid,  and 
who  reformed  and  disciplined  anew 
the  once  noble  army  of  Spain. 

Alexander  Count  O'Reilly  was  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1735,  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parents,  and  when  young  en- 
tered tiie  Spanish  service  as  a  sul)- 
lieutenant  in  the  Irish  regiment 
with  which  he  served  in  Italy  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  received  a  wound  from  which  he 
was  a  little  lame  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1751  he  went  to  serve  in 
Austria,  and  made  two  campaigns 
against  the  Prussians,  under  the 
orders  of  Marahal  Count  Lacy,  his 
countryman.  Then  in  1759  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  Louis  XV.,  under 
whose  colours  was  still  that  celebrated 
Irish  Brigade  whose  native  bravery 
so  mainly  contributed  to  win  for 
Fi'ance  the  glory  of  Fontenoy. 

O'Reilly  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  the  Marshal  de  Broglie 
recommended  him  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  with  great  warmth  of  expres- 
sion, on  his  retiring  to  Madrid.  The 
Marshal's  interest  won  him  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  as  such  he 
served  in  that  war  which  conduced  so 
little  to  the  glory  of  Portugal,  though 
favoured  by  the  alliance  of  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  O'Reilly  found  many 
opportunities  for  distinction  at  the 
head  of  the  light  troops  which  were 
confided  to  him,  and  soon  won  the 

groud  reputation  of  bemg  one  of 
pain's  most  gallant  officers.  He  was 
now  mvmcd  Brigadier  of  the  Armies 
of  the  King,  with  the  post  of  aide 
major  de  Vejcercise.  In  these  capaci- 
ties he  drilleil  the  Spanish  Infantry 
according  to  the  best  system  of  tactics 
and  exercise  then  pi'actised  in  the 
British  service. 

At  the  Peace  he  was  appointed 
MariscAl  de  C-anipo,  and  named  Com- 
mandant en  Soc^onde*  of  Havannah, 
which  was  to  be  given  up  to  Sjvain  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  On  ar- 
riving thei*e,  he  restored  and 
Btrengtheneil  the  fortifications  of  the 
colony,  and  soon  after  returneil  to 
Spain,  wheix?  the  King  named  him 


Inspector-Greneral  of  Infantry,  and 
desired  him  to  assist  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  gi'eat  camp,  of  which  he  gave  him 
command.  He  then  sent  him  to  New 
Orleans,  where  the  inhabitants  had 
scai'cely  become  accustomed  to  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  where  the  rigorous 
means  employed  by  O'Reilly  to  sub- 
due them  gained  him  many  enemies. 
Tlie  Count  returned  again  to  Madrid, 
and  was  treated  with  every  mark  of 
favour  by  Charles  III.,  who  knew  all 
his  talents,  capacity,  and  courage; 
and  could  never  forget  that  it  was  to 
the  strong  hand  and  stout  heart  of 
O'Reilly  he  owed  his  life  during  the 
fiery  sedition  at  Madrid  in  1765,  when 
the  people  rose  in  arms.  Every 
honour  Charles  could  bestow  upon  a 
foreigner  was  showered  upon  O'Reilly, 
who  now  gave  the  Spanish  army 
(which  was  many  years  oehind  every 
other  in  Europe  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gression and  improvement)  a  new 
spirit,  vigour,  and  impulse.  In  this 
task  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Francisco  Xavier  Castanos, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Baylen,  Captain- 
General  of  Estremadura,  Old  Castile, 
and  Galicia,  whom  he  took  with  him 
to  Prussia  when  he  visited  that  coun- 
try, in  common  with  all  the  principal 
officers  of  Europe,  to  witness  and 
examine  the  manoeuvres  practised  by 
the  troops  of  the  Great  Irederick. 

In  1774,  he  obtained  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Algiers.  The 
great  means  of  attack  were  entirely 
confided  to  him,  and  he  sailed  from 
the  Spanish  coast  with  a  squadron  of 
forty  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  transports,  carrying 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  but 
tliis  immense  armament  failed  to 
achieve  its  object,  and  O'Reilly  was 
compelled  to  bear  away  for  Spain, 
humiliated  and  mortified,  and  landed 
his  discomfited  troops  at  Barcelona, 
on  the  24th  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  Though  this  unfortunate  result 
was  much  against  his  reputation  as  a 
general,  it  did  not  lessen  his  favour 
with  the  King,  who  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  military  school,  which 
was  established  in  Avila,  at  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria,  on  the  Adaga  in  Old 
Caatile. 

Soon  after  tliis,  O'Reilly  was  named 
Captain-General  of  Andaiuzia  and  Go- 
vernor of  Cadiz ;  in  these  important 
posts  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a 
skilful  soldier  and  able  administrator; 
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but  he  fell  into  complete  disgi'ace  on 
tlie  <leath  of  Chai-les  III.,  in  1788, 
and  live<l  afterwanls  in  a  (jiiiet  retreat 
in  Catalonia.  Despite  hi.s  many  ene- 
mies at  court,  who  rose  into  })o\ver 
with  Charles  IV.,  O'Eeilly  maintained 
his  high  militar)'  reputation  in  the 
Spanisii  anny,  and  on  the  death  of 
(Jeiieral  llicjuxlos  in  1794,  the  Go- 
venimont  knew  of  none  so  able  as  he 
to  ilirect  the  wai*  ainiinst  the  inviision 
of  the  French  republican  armies.  He 
was  accoixlingly  named  General  of  the 
Anny  of  the  Eastern  P^Tenees,  an<l 
wa.s  on  his  way  to  ai4.sume  that  high 
comniiUid  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
sudden  illness^  and  died  in  his  sixtieth 
Year. 

Q*Reilly  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  in 
escaping  thus  the  miseiy  caused  to 
Spain  by  the  mistakes  of  tlie  Conde 
de  la  Union,  and  the  misfortimes  con- 
sequent to  reverse  and  defeat.  His 
age  would  not  have  permitted  him  to 
sustain  the  fatigue  ot  a  war  so  active ; 
and  thouijh  he  was  the  instnictor  of 
Blake  and  othei's  who  were  esteemeil 
the  best  otiicei*s  of  the  Spanish  anny, 
iU)  a  foreigner  he  had  many  euWous 
enemies,  and  all  his  ability  as  a  sol- 
dier, with  the  sweetness  and  insinua- 
ting flexibility  of  his  manner,  was  no 
guarantee  to  him  among  such  a  j>eople 
as  the  SiKiniards,  who  are  ever  cool 
and  averse  to  strangei-s. 

His  jmpil,  Joachim  Blake,  after- 
wartls  (?aptiiin-(ieneral  of  AiTagon 
and  four  other  Sj)anish  prt)\'inces,  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  Irish  merchant 
who  had  settled  at  Yelez,  near 
Iklalagji,  and  wjis  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Si>anish  banker  named  Joyes, 

At  an  early  age  yi)ung  Blake  mani- 
fesltnl  an  ardent  predilection  for  the 
profession  of  aions — a  pretlilection  in- 
nerent  in  his  nice,  which  liad  given 
lrflan<l  many  proofs  of  high  valour 
during  two  centuries.  While  yet  a 
b.>y,  he  applied  himself  to  the  science 
of  mathematics  with  great  success, 
and  was  socm  appointed  Su])erintend- 
ent  of  Cadets  in  the  military'  school 
established  by  his  countryman,  Count 
O'lleilly,  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 
In  1773,  Blake  conunenced  his  mili- 
tary cjuver  as  a  volunteer  in  the  liegi- 
ment  of  America,  for  it  has  long  l>een 
an  established  ])rinci])le  in  the  Spanish 
armies,  that  candidates  for  coiumia- 
sious  must  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the 
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ranks  ;  and  for  some  years  subsequent 
to  this,  he  serveil  as  lieutenant  and 
atljutant  of  the  Uittiilion,  so  great 
was  the  })ix)gress  he  had  made  in  his 

t)rofession,  and  so  intimate  was  his 
:nowle<lge  of  regimental  economy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  waged 
by  France  against  Spain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed JMaior  of  the  Voliuiteers  of 
Cixstile,  without  serving  the  inter- 
mediate rank  of  captam,  a  favour 
never  l)efore  gi*anted  to  any  officer, 
even  to  a  S]>aniard.  In  this  capacity 
he  led  his  battalion  with  distinguished 
bravery  during  the  campaigns  of  1793 
imd  1794,  iiiKousillon  and  Catalonia, 
and  was  wounded  when  storming  the 
heights  of  San  Loi*enzo  de  la  Maga. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1802, 
without  passing  through  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  obtained 
command  of  a  newly-raised  battalion, 
styled  Los  Volontarios  do  la  Corona 
— the  Volunteers  of  the  Crown, — and 
from  thencefonvard  he  bore  a  pro- 
minent pai-t  in  all  the  wai'like  and 
political  broils  of  Spain. 

After  the  peace  in  1802,  Blake  was 
mxule  brigadier  or  mariscal  de  cam|)o, 
by  Cliarles  IV.,  and  on  his  volunteer 
regiment  being  numbered  with  the 
Spanish  line,  he  was  furtherconfirmed 
in  command  of  it.  This  position  he 
t>ccupied  until  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  Bonaparte  and  the  im])risonment 
of  the  knig,  after  which  ensued  the 
great  contest  known  as  the  Peninsular 
>ViU',  during  which,  by  the  ummimous 
voice  of  the  Galicians,  he  wiis  sum- 
moned to  the  chief  command  of  their 
valuable  and  extensive  province. 

During  the  second  oj)ei'ations  of 
ISIai-slial  Bessieres  (Duke  of  Istria)  in 
SiMiin,  the  army  of  Blake — twenty 
thousand  strong — united  with  the  ten 
thousiind  Castihan  recruits  of  old  Don 
Gregorio  de  hi  Cuesta,  at  lienevente 
in  July,  1808,  for  the  pur|)<jse  of  on- 
posing  him  ;  but  they  Si>on  dis:i^'ced ; 
for,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  lilake, 
whose  fiery  Irish  energy  consorted  ill 
with  the  indolence  of  C^ie.sta,  that 
officer  left  a  strong  division  to  nrotect 
stoi-es  at  Benevent<.»,  and  led  only 
twenty-five  th<nis-md  infantry,  a  few 
hundred  horse,  and  thiily  pieces  of 
cannon,  towards  Palencia  in  the  beau- 
tiful Tien-a  de  Camjxjs.  (oufrnrif  to 
his  Jud</nientj  a  l«ittle  wiia  rislked 
(14th  July,  IbOS)  at  ^ledinadel  Hio 
SeiM),  against  the  French  under  Gene- 
ral Lasolles. 
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There,  on  that  day,  so  fatal  to 
Spain,  notwitlistanding  all  the  energy 
of  Blake,  General  LaaoUes,  with  fif- 
teen thousand  men  and  thirty  cannon 
routed  the  soldiers  of  Castile  and 
Galicia,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  of  their  number, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  and  the 
survivoi's  fled  with  such  absurd  pre- 
cipitation, that  the  French,  in  crossing 
tlie  bed  of  the  Sequillo  in  pursuit,  and 
jinding  it  dry  and  stony,  exclaimed  : — 
"  Diable  !  Why,  Spanish  rivers  run 
away,  too  !" 

The  generals  of  the  two  Juntas  se- 
jmrated  in  anger  ;  but  Blake  had  dis- 
covered such  talents  in  the  lost  battle, 
that  he  was  appointed  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Galicia,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Audience. 

He  retreated  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  Bessieres  then  entered  the 
city  of  Leon. 

Meanwhile  the  Junta  of  that  pro- 
vince and  of  Castile  sided  with  Blake, 
to  whom  Marshal  Bessieres  sent 
twelve  hundred  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Rio  Seco ;  and  believing  it  to  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  tamper 
with  their  leaaers,  he  wrote  urging 
them  to  obey  the  act  of  abdication, 
and  acknowledge  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
in  whose  name  he  offered  Blake  high 
rank  and  honours  if  he  would  enter 
the  French  service,  like  Colonel 
O'Meara  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  Clarke 
the  Due  de  Feltre,  Greneral  Kilmaine, 
Marshal  MacCarthy,  and  other  Irish- 
men ;  while  to  Cuesta  he  very 
liberally  offered  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Mexico  ;  but  both  the  Spanish  cava- 
lier and  the  Irish  soldier  of  fm-tune 
n^pelled  his  offers  with  disdjiiu. 

On  the  1 7  th  September  he  advanced 
against  the  enemy  with  six  columns, 
each  five  thousand  strong.  Descend- 
ing from  La  Montana  towards  the 
Upper  Ebro,  he  sent  one  division  to 
menace  the  French  in  the  Castle  of 
Burgos,  and  turn  the  flank  of  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  ;  he  left  another  at  Vil- 
larcayo  to  )>i'^serve  a  communication 
with  Reynosji  and  cover  his  retreat. 
He  received  8U])pli('s  fi\)m  General 
Broilerick,  who  in  his;  dispatches  com- 
plained bitterly  that  Blake  treated 
Jiim  with  Ihuiteur,  and  declinetl  to 
affonl  any  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  intendetl  operations. 
Tlie  Fi'cnch  having  abandone<l  Billmo, 
it  Wjos  re-garrisonal  by  Marshal  Ney, 


and  after  various  evolutions,  it  was 
attacked  on  the  12th  October  by 
Blake,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men.  Merlin,  with  three  thou- 
sand French,  abandoned  the  fortress 
and  retreated,  fighting  every  foot  of 
the  way  until  he  reached  Zomosa, 
where  he  was  succoured  by  General 
Verdier,  who  checked  the  fury  of 
Blake's  pursuit.  The  winter  was  now 
approaching,  and  his  troops  began  to 
be  in  want.  Seldom  have  soldiers 
endured  greater  privations  than  those 
suffered  by  the  poor  Spaniards  of 
Blake.  They  were  destitute  of  caps, 
boots,  and  stockings,  and  had  been 
constantly  in  the  open  air  for  months, 
without  tents  or  proper  food,  yet  not 
a  murmur  escaped  them,  nor  a  wish 
was  uttered  but  to  conquer  for  their 
coimtry. 

While  the  well  appointed  forces 
of  France  were  hourly  increasing, 
Blake,  fearing  neither  difficulty  nor 
danger,  boldly  ascended  the  valley  of 
El  Darongo  to  assail  two  divisions  of 
the  Fourth  corps  (Lefebre,  Duke  of 
Dantzig*s),  which  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  FiUl  of  hope,  he 
advanced,  and  anticipating,  if  success- 
ful, to  capture  Marshal  Ney's  corjis  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  fearlessly,  with 
onlv  eighteen  thousand  Spaniards, 
ana  almost  without  artillery,  he 
hastened  to  engage  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  of  all  arms  ! 

Favoured  by  a  dense  mist,  the 
Spaniards  entered  the  valley,  and  for 
a  time  nothing  was  heard  but  tlio 
shots  of  their  skirmishers  ringing 
between  the  mountain  peaks,  till 
Vilatte's  corps  suddenly  fell  on  Blake's 
vanguaiil,  an<l  hurled  it  back  iqx)n 
the  thinl  division  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  Then,  on  came  tlie  dark  co- 
lumns of  Sebastiani  and  Laval,  each 
looming  in  succession  through  tlie 
mist,  wnile  a  fire  of  roimd  and  grape 
shot  from  their  artillery  (to  which 
Blake  could  not  reply)  swept  through 
the  rocky  vale,  heaping  his  ranks 
against  each  other,  and  strewingthem 
on  the  grass. 

Matlly  and  bravely,  Blake,  with  his 
infantry  and  guerilla,  sought  to  de- 
fend every  n>ck  and  pass  of  the  val- 
ley, but  they  were  driven  back  in  full 
flight  towards  Bilbao,  and  crossing  the 
Stuceilon,  took  up  a  position  at  Nana, 
watched  by  seven  thousand  French 
irnder  Vilatto. 

After  the  battle  of  Gnnional,  Sonlt 
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resolved  to  make  an  effort  io  cut  off 
Blake  for  ever,  who,  without  chivalry, 
clothing,  or  food,  had  reached  'Er- 
pinosa  with  six  divisions  and  only  six 
I)ieces  of  cannon,  which  he  posted  in 
rear  of  the  town  at  Affuilar  del 
Campo.  He  had  now  only  twenty- 
live  thousand  bayonets,  but  strongly 
and  skilfully  posted.  His  left  wing, 
composed  of  Asturians,  and  his  old 
favourite  division  occupied  the  heights 
al)ove  the  road  to  St.  Andero  ;  ano- 
ther covered  the  road  to  Reynosa,  and 
Komano's  soldiers  filled  a  wood  two 
miles  in  liis  front. 

He  was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  10th  November  by  Marshal  Vic- 
tor, whose  soldiers  carried  the  wood 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  forced 
his  centre,  turned  his  left  flank,  and 
ho  had  the  mortification  to  see  San 
liomano  and  Don  Luiz  de  Biquelm6, 
his  two  l)est  brigadiers,  fall  mortally 
wounded.  His  Spaniards  were  hurled 
in  masses  upon  each  other,  and  utterly 
routed.  Komano's  corps  were  all 
taken  to  a  man  ;  the  rest  fled  through 
Castile,  Leon,  Galicia,  and  Afltuna, 
carrying  everywhere  the  tidings  of 
their  defeat  and  the  terror  of  the 
French  name  ;  and  poor  Blake,  jaded, 
weary,  exasperated  and  disheartened, 
reached  Reynosa  on  the  12th,  with 
only  seven  thousand  men — his  old  di- 
vision— without  artillery,  without 
arms,  without  spirit,  and  without 
hope ! 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Espinosa. 
Blake,  in  this  terrible  condition,  was 
attacked  by  the  vanguard  of  Soult, 
and af tor  losing  two  thousand  men,  re- 
tired through  the  vale  of  Cabumiego, 
and  reached  Arnedo  in  the  heart  of 
the  Asturian  Sierras. 

Sj)ain  was  now  nearly  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  France  ! 

In  1809,  Blake  was  apiwinted  Cap- 
tain-Greneralof  the  Coromlla,OTheaaer 
(Vown  ;  a  title  given  to  the  union  of 
Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia. 
In  the  latter  he  succeeded  Genersil 
Komano.  Grathering  his  forces  in 
April,  restless  and  indefatigable,  he 
aavanced  to  Alcanitz,  from  whence 
the  French  retired  to  Samper  and 
Ixar.  On  this,  Marshal  Suchet  ad- 
vanced a^inst  him  with  the  Thinl 
corps,  and  on  the  23nl  of  May  th^y 
fought  the  battle  of  Alcanitz. 

Blake  was  skilfully  posted  in  front 
of  the  town,  with  twelve  thousand 
men.    The  bridge  of  Guadeloupe  was 


in  his  rear ;  a  pool  of  water  covered 
his  left ;  but  his  right  was  without 
protection  ;  his  centre  occupied  a  hill. 
With  only  eight  thousand  foot  an(l 
S3ven  hundred  horse,  Suchet  attacked 
him,  but  without  success.  Rendered 
desperate  by  reverses,  the  Spaniards 
stood  firm,  and  fought  with  their 
ancient  rather  than  their  modem 
bravery.  Suchet  was  wounded  and 
compelled  to  retreat ;  this  retreat  be- 
came a  panic,  and  in  great  confusion 
the  French  reached  Samper  in  the 
night.  This  small  success  was  a  cause 
for  rejoicing  all  over  Spain.  **Ttke 
victory  at  Alcanitz,"  was  in  every 
man's  mouth,  and  the  Supreme  Junta 
gave  Blake  an  estate,  and  added  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Murcia  to  his 
command.  He  now  hoped  to  recover 
the  far-famed  Zara^ossa,  and  turning 
all  his  thoughts  to  Arragon,  neglected 
the  defence  of  Catalonia. 

After  the  late  victory,  his  little 
army  waa  augmented  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  full  of  new 
hope  and  enthusiasm,  he  marched 
with  these  to  Ixar  and  Samper. 

Suchet  hovered  near  Zaragosaa,  but 
left  a  column  under  General  Faber  at 
Villa  Muel,  near  the  Sierra  of  Daroca, 
to  watch  Blake,  who  hoped  to  cut  that 
officer  off,  mai*ched  thi-ouffh  Carineuay 
so  famed  for  its  vineyards,  and  sent 
General  Arisayo  with  a  detachment  to 
Bottorio,  with  orders  to  capture  a  con- 
voy of  French  provisions  on  the 
Huerba.  This  movement  was  success- 
ful, and  lack  of  food  forced  Faber  to 
retreat  towards  Plascencia. 

The  advanced  guards  exchanged 
shots  on  the  14th  of  June  at  Bottorio, 
and  Blake,  full  of  confidence,  made  a 
vigoi-ous  attempt  to  surround  the 
French,  by  pushing  a  column  to  Maria 
on  the  ])lains  of  2iai'agossa ;  on  the 
15  th  he  formed  his  troojw  in  order  of 
battle,  but  slowly  and  unskilfully,  a.s 
they  wei-e  raw  soldiers,  who  had  but 
recently  relinquished  the  vinedresser's 
knife  for  the  musket  and  sword.  Oc- 
cupying both  banks  of  the  Huerba, 
towards  2  p.m.  he  extended  his  left 
flank  to  overlap  the  French  right ; 
but  Suchet,  who  was  imexpectedly 
joined  by  Faber's  brigade  and  another 
from  Tudcla,  paralysed  the  movement 
by  a  furious  attack  of  cavalry  and 
voltigeurs.  Blake's  left  fell  back  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  was  trium- 
phantly leading  on  his  centre,  and  he 
t>ecamc  involve<I  in  a  desperate  sworrl- 
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in<liaiiil  •■(>)itli(-t,  in  wliirh  tin'  Iriulini^ 
filnniii^  iif  Siiilirl  WIT'-  rfjnilsi'il.  lie 
ui'iiM  }i.'i\i'  ;i<']iii'\i'<l  nidi-f  liiit  fur  a 
\iMli-iit  .-^tonn  uhii-li  :in»sf  at  tli:it  iik>- 
im-Mt,  .'iikI   m»  ilaikt'iit**!  the  air  that 

till'     JmImIM*     lilUn     iMiuM    Ht-aiVflv    >L'L' 

c.it-Ii  oiliif,  ainl  for  a  tiiiu:  the  actitiii 
ita>fi|.  Iil.ik«*'>  |M>sitioii  was  ill  (.-host 'n 
^I'l-ui'liii;^  to  lh»*  nii-niiiii's  nf  Siu'hrl ; ; 
III'  was  MirnMiiitliil  l»y  (li-fp  mviiirs, 
;*iiil  lia*l  Miilv  niK*  liiii'  tif  ivtrrat  l>v 
tin-  l>ri«l^'i'  ff  Maria,  which  •nts.-ioil  th" 
lliicrli;!  mar  his  ri^hl  win;r. 

.Mar.-lial  Surln-tMlisi-rvr*!  thi-^rrntr, 
aud  oil  ilirstnriii  lnlIiii;/si'U'<'tf(l  noiiii* 
<■  i\a!rv  aii'I  twu  rrLCiiiit'iitN of  infant  rv, 
and  formini^  thnn,  all  (Iivm-Iuil  as 
tii'V  wfvv  l>v  rain,  inHolid  ruhunnJiV 
a  vi'Mipiii",  I'tl'tirt  hf  l»i"okt'  through 
l»hik«-\  liri;,'ailo  of  lioi-ho,  Hcizcil  llif 
lnid.u'«',  an«i  tut  otl'his  n'tr«'at  I 

rn<laiinttHl  l>y  tliis  fatal  fvcnt, 
rilakr,  at  all  times  lirave  and  (U'liili-d, 
fiirnitd  lii-i  infantry  of  thf  left  and 
i'l-ntrr  inti>  stJid  niassfs,  ami  fon;j:lit 
d«-i»i*irat'*l\  fi»r  victory;  l>ut  was  n-- 
|iulsi-d  with  p'fat  li»s.s  and  dt'feati'd, 
lra\  in;,'  uin'.  ^'em*i-al,  twi-nty-tivf  f,nin-, 
and  manv  ii>Iiiur.s  tin  that  roiiLfh  an>I 
ro/ky  lit  Id,  fn»m  whii-h  hi*  wa.s  ilri\rn 
al'out  ilii^k,  whi-n  tht*  tiarkmsK  was 
so  drn>i.'  thai  ftw  prisoners  wm 
taki'n.  SiK-iict  had  Ilarisjic  woun^U'd 
and  a  tl>"U;*Jinil  mm  >lain. 

T'avniinil  h\-  tin*  tiKsruritV  of  the 
ni.-lii,  i>l:ikt's  mm  11<il  liy  tlic  mxim's 
to  it  ii'i  li  I,  whiTi- hi.' madi*  im  rcdihlr 
itKiirt-'  i-i  r:dlv  and  n  ni<Mli>!  tiimi  ntxl 
d.i\.  Th' n  he  I'li'iivfd  tiiiinu''?  that  a 
rti'iii-h  Kriicaili',  undt  r  l<:i\al,  was 
mai'ihin.:  Itv  ihf  IU'ro  to  tut  off  hi-* 
ii-tnai.  r«»  anii«-i|«ati"  this  in>>vi-nM  nt, 
I'.laki-  f(  li  kirk  on  tile  ni.u'ht  of  th- 
K'.di,  :iiid  aftiT  skii-mi-^iiiii;:  wiili 
Sn -III  I  n.-\t  'lax  at  'I'ori»'iilla,  "'I'lii* 
fi<rni*ii  iiiit- i>f  iMitli-on  tlif  i*^iii,  t'> 
nii-fi  liiiii  ai  Im-!<  liiic.  a  >mall  towiiin 
Aria'.'oi:.  lUaki*  lia  I  ^n  lhi.'«  ilav 
i>:d\  t'oiirie'  n  llioiwaml  nun.ili-^iiiriti  d 
I.\  ri  I  ■'ill  ie|iiiI-»*  and  th-'  i««s>  »«f 
n-.n-ly  all  tlnirarlillerk'.  Siirhel  had 
I\«i'n(>  i\«<>  Kittali«>n.-<  and  M'vm 
>(i!adi-n-.  with  a  line  aiiilh-ry  iNir]"-!, 
all  !lu-li..i  ii\  riiriil  Mii'iv--*,  anil 
liiakin-  iit'ii-m  iI'-  -iisini)  men  :  tlni-^ 
tii>-    i<  .  »;i     L?  i_\     Ik'    i'litiiipateil     :i 

t!.!i  .it   ■ 

Ml-  1j.  1  \**\\v  t).-  '! -^ind  of  lii^  men 
;  k' !i.  ^*  III  tlt>  1  maiii'lfroihi'^iU'til- 
i'iv.  .dl  ii.o  Im.l'«  .'i-'ii.tl  aiumiinition. 
J)>  ii.i'l  iii..i<\  diih- iiltics  tt»  ei  ntenil 
wi'Ji   .1'   Uadvi  vt    iut    uuli-i  i|'UmM 


army,  and,  stiin^L^  to  the  ^onl  liy  tlii.^ 
secNtnil  d  f«at,  lie  iiproai-lietl  t)i>* 
Spaniards  willi  "^qvat  l»iltiTne.'j>!  a.n 
siiameless  eowanis ;  and,  after  di*- 
mandin;^'  an  ini[niry  into  his  own 
eondiiet,  *' with  a  stmn;^  and  >im'i-ri- 
emotion  of  ht»noinV  ivstoreil  to  the 
•hmta  the  est^ite  which  liiul  iMi'n  con- 
ferred ujN»n  him  after  the  victorioiiM 
l»attle  ot  A  lean  it/. 

Follow  in;;  np  the  victory  4 if  Ind- 
ehiti*,  Mardial  Sn«  het  neni  detach- 
ments :is  far  as  JSIorella  on  the  Va- 
Ii-ni-iaii  fi-ontier  ;  litii  no  man  in  arnix 
np|Har«'d  to  me>t  them,  for  Hlake's 
dis[M>r><ion  was  hi^rnal  ami  eompletf. 
JliH  march  towards  Z.-ira;(i)?«Ha,  ami 
his  attempt  to  wtvst  Arni^^on  fiimi 
the  foe,  were  fatiil  to  the  Siianlsli 
eanse  in  (.'atftlonin,  wheiv  St.  <*yr, 
with  mon*  than  forty  thons:iud  nun, 
oceiipieil  the  country  lu-tween  Fipi»*- 
nis  .'•.lid  tlie  eiiyof  (ierojia,  wldeli  was 
lii«H-kaded  1>y  ei^^hteen  tlioUixfind 
Fii-nehnien,  m'Iio  presM><I  with  vi;/iiiir 
one  of  the  nio.-it  menioniblesienrf.iHnf- 
fercd  liv  this  ancient  ihicalcitv,  wliit-li 
was  hnivelv  defend<'d  1)v  its  intivpiil 
(  atalans.      ISlake  was  oitlered  }>v  th** 

••••ntral  Jnnta   of  Seville  to   t-\\ mr 

tlit-m,  as  the  ;:arris<in  were  defr'ntliu;; 
half-ruineii  walls  witli  a  valour  and 
oli^tinai  V  which  tillcil  the  city  wiih  a 
thitn.-aTid  Mvnes  of  Imrror  and  tli-<- 
triss.  lie  marched  ao'ordiniJv  at  the 
1m -ail  of  a  weak  and  irrc'idar  foree, 
wliieh  wa-i  thiirunj^hly  di<i]iirited  l»y 
th"  ri-nit  of  tlii'iwii  last  Itattle^;  and 
thn-»  h"  nsiilvetl  ti»  conlin'*  his  o|hm':i- 
tions  > imply  to  Mijiplyin;;  the  U^ww 
with  men  ami  provisions,  nither  than 
risk  hi*.  stn-n«rth  hy  attempt  in.:.'  to 
niiHc  a  .-it-;/",  which,  if  ess:i\e«l  with 
^;ii-.M>.-,  wiimIiI  s.ue  (terona,  and  wiili 
it  all  ( 'atal'ini.'i. 

('.•ii.-.'iii^r  tvvit  thousand  mules 
h'.iUn  wiili  tloiir,  in-  M-nt  them  with 
fi>nr  thousand  finii  and  iixc  hnndre*! 
hiirM*.  nnd'-r  Jl>ni;\  (ri)i>nnel  and 
( lania  ('miiiIl',  towariis  this  >triin!{ 
and  pictuifT^iiue  little  rity,  whii-h  tiiev 
ri-achi'd  aftii*  a  fiirioii^  i'n<*«>Mnier  witli 
the  enemy  during;  a  dark  an<l  stiirmy 
niirlit  :  hut  tlie  pnivisinu^  rei  •ived 
did  not  aniiiunt  to  mui-li  m<*re  ihun 
«  iuhl  da;-'  ftioil  for  tin-  .■^tarvihLj 
<iin«itiM*  jiuil  their  ;,':irri-»u,  wlilcli 
wn,^  encund>ireil  lalhtT  ih:ui  aidit]  hy 
( laivia  I'omlu'-  reinfuivenient.  St. 
( 'yr  ni*w  n-MjIveil  tuMvkoui  lUukfan«l 
de.-tliiV   him  forever:    hut,  fell JitVtl 

W»r\  liy  luitffvitiiuey  ]xk  rvliix-d  int^ 
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the  moiiniains,  aiid  thus  ended  bis 
first  attempt  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Geroua. 

Soou  after,  still  hovering  near  the 
French,  aud  threatening  them,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  jKjriition  of  St.  Hilario  ; 
and  on  St.  (Vr  preiMiring  to  Htorm  the 
jiiJiit  called  C'alvarv,  Blake  from  the 
20th  to  the  2*>th  of  Sent  ember,  1809, 
made  movements  jih  if  he  meant  to 
force  the  hltn^kaile  ;  but  being  incapa- 
ble of  doing  8o,  his  whole  object  wjw 
nieivly  to  intixKluce  another  convoy  ; 
an«l,  w;itc])ing  an  op|)ortunity,  while 
drawing  the  attention  of  St.  C*yr  to 
wartU  the  hcightj^  of  Sfm  Sadurnia,  (►n 
which  he  had  [wsted  a  colinnn,  he 
sent  ten  thousand  men  inuler  Wim- 
plien  towai-ds  Uerona.  0'J)onnel  KmI 
the  vanguanl.  A  dreadful  conflict 
took  place  on  Wimnhen'»  attempting 
to  force  the  French  lines.  He  was 
dcfeate<l ;  and  in  the  twilight  Blake 
failed  to  Huccour  him  ;  but  IIenr>'' 
O'Donnel,  another  giillant  Irish  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  succewled  in  hewiuff 
a  |>aA.-<age  into  Genma  with  a  thousand 
men  an«l  two  hundred  hwlen  mules. 
Irritatetl  by  Blake*s  Seconal  attemt)t 
to  succour  Cxei-onn,  St.  C'yr  marched  a 
column  to  menace  his  connnunication 
with  the  citadel  of  Hostalrie,  a  depot 
of  magazines  on  the  TordeiTU  Chi 
this  he  was  forced  t4)  retreat,  leaving 
to  its  fatt^  the  noble  little  city  of 
(}cn>na,  which,  as  its  hei*oic  captain, 
(^enenil  Alv.u*ez,  said,  "  if  not  Bue- 
eoured  ag:un  bv  all  ('atiUonia,  will 
wxui  Ihj  i)ut  a  heap  of  carcases  ami 
niins." 

Agnin,  on  the  2l)th  Octolier,  wefiml 
the  unwearied  Bbke  h(»veringon  the 
heights  of  Brunoln,  watching  the 
si»*ge  of  Gfrona,  and  while  he  was 
thus  oeeupied,  llostiilrie  wjis  stormed 
by  the  I'lVJich,  and  two  thousaml 
Sj>ani;inls,  with  all  hii  niagazinw, 
viie  taken  tliei-ein.  Gn  the  lOth 
NovemlMn*,  (Jei*ona  capitulated,  and 
Alvan^z,  it:*  bnivea nd  vet eian  (Jtiver- 
nnr,  (litMl  of  ji  broken  heart  at  Figue- 
ra  i,  when  on  tli"  nianli  t^iwards 
Fnmee  a  j>i"iHnii('r  of  war.  Hlake  now 
n»tired  lo  Tarnig«>na,  leaving  the  i*c- 
niains  of  his  anuv  under  Henry 
O'Jhnniel,  who  <ln»ve  Mni'shal  Au- 
gireau  into  Gerona,  and  r»<»eive<l 
counuand  of  the  tnM)prt  at  Vieh,  on 
Blake  l>eing  cjdk»<l  into  Amlalusia. 

In  May,  the  sea-]»ort  of  Tarragona 
was  lx*rtiegc<l,  taken,  and  tsiickcd  by 
Sucbety    in   a  maiiucr  discreditable 


alike  to  his  talents  as  a  soldier  and 
his  humanity  as  a  man.  During  the 
horrors  of  that  affair,  which  covered 
the  French  with  iufiim^,  Blake  was 
in  Valencia,  having  saded  for  that 
I)rovince  on  the  Kith  of  May,  in 
search  for  succour ;  but  Tarragona 
was  lost,  and  then  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Murcian  army,  which 
was  twenty-two  thousand  strong,  and 
had  remained  injictive  ever  since 
(leneml  O'Mahy's  appointment.  In 
June,  1811,  the  firmness  and  activity 
of  Wellington  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  wavering  and  indolent 
demeanour  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
until  Blake  marched  to  Condado  do 
Niebla,  on  concerting  a  movement 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana 
with  the  British  general,  who  deli- 
vered to  him  the  pontons  lately  used 
at  Badajoz.  He  marched  on  the 
18th  ;  crossed  the  Guadiana  on  tbo 
22nd,  at  the  ancient  town  of  Mertola, 
wliere  the  stream  first  becomes  navi- 
gable ;  but  hidted  at  Caatillegos  on 
the  3()th,  an<l  sent  his  siege  train  to 
Ayamrmte  by  water.  Then,  instead 
of  moving  his  whole  force  directly  on 
the  great  city  of  Seville,  he  sent  only 
a  small  column  of  cavalry,  under  the 
gallant  Conde  de  Peune  Villamur,  in 
that  direction  ;  and,  imfortimately, 
C(msume<l  two  entire  days  in  besieging 
the  Castle  of  Niebla — a  small  forti-ess, 
which  gave  the  title  of  Gount  to  the 
eldcist  son  of  the  Duke  of  Medina, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  tliree  hundred 
Swiss,  wlio  ha<l  deserted  from  the 
Spanish  army  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  whom  he  wiis  most 
auxirms  to  cjipture  and  punish.  The 
alwenee  of  his  siege  ti*ain  ren<lei*ed 
the  attiick  futile,  and  Soult,  on  hear- 
ing of  it,  sent  a  detachment  from 
Monasterio  to  relieve  the  Swiss,  who 
defended  themselves  with  great  va- 
lour, while  General  Conraux  crossed 
the  mountiiins  by  the  Aracena  i-oatl, 
t«»  cut  of!'  all  conmiunication  Ijetween 
Blake  and  his  artillery  at  Ayamonte. 
Thus  he  was  <M)mj>elled  to  abandon 
the  siege,  and  by  a  j>ivcipitate  march 
i-eaeh  a  ponton  bridge  which  was 
thrown  across  the  stream  for  him  by 
Colonel  Austin  at  San  Lucar  de  Gua- 
diana, from  whence  he  t(K>k  shelter 
in  Portugal. 

Still  indefatigable,  he  projectefl  an 
as.-ault  ujH»n  San  Lucar  de  l^u'iinuHla  ; 
but  the  sutlden  ai>]>caranci^  of  Soult's 
ad\'auced    giuird     disconcerted    bis 
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troops,  who  I'etreated  to  Ayamonte, 
imd  from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Came- 
las,  where  a  Spanish  frigate  and  three 
hundred  transports  fortunately  arrived 
in  time  to  anord  him  the  means  of 
escape.  Early  in  July,  he  embarked 
all  liis  troops,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz,  as 
the  French  had  reinforced  San  Lucar 
and  taken  possession  of  Ayamonte. 

Landing  at  Almeria,  Blake  formed 
a  junction  with  Freire,  and  proposed 
to  invest  Granada;  but  deeming  it 
necessary  first  to  visit  Valencia, 
where  the  factious  Marquis  del  Par 
lacio  was  acting  most  unwisely,  he 
left  his  army,  now  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand strong,  under  Freire,  and  before 
he  could  return  it  had  utterly  dis- 
persed ! 

After  the  rout  of  the  Murcians  at 
Haza  in  Granada,  he  rallied  the  fugi- 
tives, and  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
Begent  assumed  the  chief  direction 
of  the  war  in  Valencia,  where  his 
noble  efforts  were  nearly  rendered 
futile  by  the  villainy  of  Palacio*s  fac- 
tion, who  opposed  him  and  endea- 
voured to  detach  the  soldiers  and 
people  from  his  authority,  and  pro- 
posed to  inimdate  the  plains  that  lie 
round  the  black  marble  mountain  of 
Murviedro ;  but  on  Suchet  invading 
the  province,  Blake  concentrated  his 
ill-armed  and  undisciplined  but  brave 
horde  of  peasantry  to  meet  him.  Ex- 
clusive of  five  thousand  infantry  and 
seven  hundred  Murcian  horsemen, 
\mder  0*Mahy,  at  Cuen9a,  and  two 
thotisand  men  under  Bassecour  at 
Biguena,  in  September,  he  had 
twentv  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse ;  but,  as  a  foreigner  by 
name  and  race,  he  was  unpopular 
both  in  Murcia  and  Valencia,  "  and 
the  regency  of  which  he  formed  a 
part  was  tottering,"  adds  General 
T^apier,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  His- 
tory. "The  Cortes  had  quashed 
O'Mahy's  command  of  the  Murcian 
army,  and  even  recalled  Blake  him- 
self ;  but  the  order,  which  did  not 
reach  him  until  he  was  encaged  with 
Suchet,  was  not  obeyed.  Meanwhile 
that  pai-t  of  the  Murcian  army  which 
should  have  formed  a  reserve  after 
0*Mahy*8  division  had  marched  for 
Cuen9a,  fell  into  the  ffreatest  disorder ; 
above  eight  thousand  men  deserted  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  those  who  remained 
were  exceedingly  dispirited." 

Suchet*8  army  entered  m  three  co- 
himus,  pussed  C^tel]uu  de  la  Plana} 


masked  Pensicola,  invested  Oi-opesa, 
and  skirmished  at  Almansora,  where 
a  few  French,  by  bravely  routing  a 
great  body  of  Spaniards,  made  Blake 
doubt  seriously  the  firmness  of  his 
troops  ;  and  thus  leaving  four  thou- 
sand men  under  O'Donnel  at  Segorbe, 
he  retired  beyond  the  Guadalquiver, 
leaving  Valencia  in  confusion.  Suchet 
then  invested  the  town  of  Saguntum, 
and  again  turning  all  his  attention  to 
destroy  Blake,  after  much  manoeuver- 
ing  they  fought  their  disastrous  battle 
of  the  25th  October,  1811. 

On  the  level  and  fertile  plain  which 
lies  between  Murviedro  and  Valencia, 
and  is  intersected  by  torrents  and 
ravines,  fringed  by  olive  trees,  Suchet 
drew  out  his  lines  of  battle  before  the 
ramparts  of  Saguntum,  when  Blake 
was  deJFeated,  with  the  loss  of  five 
thousand  men ;  and  on  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  reinforcing  Suchet  with  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  under  General 
Iveille  (a  Reiliy  of  Irish  parentage), 
the  position  of  Blake  and  his  Andalu- 
sians  became  more  than  ever  des- 
perate. 

He  had  now  fought  five  pitclted 
battles  as  a  general,  and  had  under 
his  command  twenty-two  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  In 
November,  Suchet  advanced  towards 
the  Guadalquiver  with  a  force  di- 
minished to  eighteen  thousand  men 
by  garrisons  and  detachments. 
Though  Blake  had  destroyed  two  of 
the  bridges,  and  manned  the  houses, 
and  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 

feneral  rising  of  the  v  alencians,  the 
'rench  fearlessly  stormed  his  de- 
fences, crossed  the  river,  menaced  his 
front,  and  harassed  his  rear,  until  he 
was  compelled  to  form  an  intrenched 
camp  five  miles  in  extent,  enclosing 
the  city  of  Valencia  and  three  of  its 
suburbs.  A  twelve-feet  ditch  sur- 
rounded this  camp,  the  slope  of  which 
was  so  high  as  to  require  ladders. 

The  battle  of  Valencia,  fought  in  De- 
cember, 1811,  followed.  O'Mahy  w^as 
defeated,  and  fled  to  Alcira,  leaving 
Blake  blocked  up  in  the  fortified 
camp  with  eighteen  thousand  men  in 
want  of  provisions,  while  the  Fi'ench 
were  well  and  freely  supplied  by  the 
Valencians,  who,  as  Blake  reports, 
"  were  a  bad  people."  On  the  2nd 
December  he  xnade  a  bold  efibrt  to 
break  through  SucheVs  lines,  and  sal- 
lied out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
meu ;  but  was  repulsed,  and  Suchet 
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])usbecl  more  vigorously  thaii  ever 
the  siege  of  the  city,  kuowing  well 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Blake  to 
remain  long  in  a  camp  which  included 
a  starving  population  of  fifty  thousand 
souls.  The  fire  of  sixty  great  guns 
drove  Blake  into  the  city,  abandoning 
his  camp  on  the  5th  December  to  the 
foo,  who  found  in  it  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  the  evening  Sucnet  simi- 
moued  Vjilencia  ;  but  Blake  declined 
to  yield.  Then  skirmishes,  assaults, 
ami  bombarding  continued  till  the 
Dth,  when  the  citizens  were  on  the 
i)oint  of  insurging  against  Blake,  and 
insisted  that  he  should  surrender. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  their 
cowardice,  and  required  leave  to 
niai'ch  with  his  soldiers  to  Alicant, 
with  theii'  baggage,  colours,  and  only 
four  pieces  of  cimnon. 

These  terms  were  refused  him. 

The  Valenciaiis  opened  their  gates, 
and  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Blake 
wjis  compelled  to  surrender  his  sword, 
juid  luaivh  out  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
two  generals,  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three other  officers,  and  eighteen 
thousand  men,  as  i)risoner8  of  war ; 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
eighty  stand  of  colours,  two  thousand 
hoi'ses,  three  hundred  and  ninety 
])ieces  of  cannon,  forty  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  and  three 
millions  of  ball  cartridges,  with  a  vast 
store  of  other  warlike  munition. 

After  the  fall  of  Valencia,  he  had 
no  opi)ortunity  of  achieving  any- 
thing of  imix)rtance;  and  in  May, 
1H12,  the  Regent  Charles  O'Donnel, 
Conde  de  Abispal,  bestowed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Valencian  forces  u|)on 
his -own  brother  Joseph,  who  rallied 
at  Alicant  the  remains  of  Blake's 
army,  four  thousand  of  whom  e8cai)ed 
fn>m  Suchet's  guards. 

For  his  hist  important  capture, 
Suchet  was  created  Duke  of  Albufcra ; 
and  jKior  Blake,  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
too  ijupoiiiant  to  be  exchanged,  was 
oniured  into  France  with  his  two 
aitls-ile-camp. 

Our  space  has  allowed  us  to  give 
but  a  brief  outline  of  the  career,  ser- 
vices, and  struggles  of  Bhdce,  whose 
jx'jpuhu'ity,  by  a  coud)ination  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  had  no 
control,  was  almost  destroyeil  for  ever 
in  the  c<iuntry  of  his  adoption. 

He  was  accomi>anied  to  the  Spanisli 
fix^utier     by    the     adjutaiit-genenU, 


Floreston  Pipi,  who  was  then  sent  to 
Naples.  On  entering  France  he  wjirf 
sent  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  the  ■ 
strong  Chateau  de  Vincennes,  where* 
he  remained  a  close  prisoner  until  the 
fall  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  but 
this  captivity  did  not  prevent  tiro 
Cortes  from  apixiinting  him  a  Coun- 
sellor of  State  when  naming  the  re- 
gency. The  triumph  of  tlie  allied 
having  broken  his  fettei-s  in  1814, 
after  receiving  many  marks  of  favour 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  re- 
tiu-ned  into  Spain  under  the  ministry 
of  Ballasteros,  and  was  appointed 
Director-General  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
ijineers.  He  occupied  this  nonoui-ti- 
ole  post  until  the  revolution  of  1820, 
when,  in  exchange,  he  received  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State.  When  war 
was  threatened  between  France  and 
Spain  in  1823,  he  was  appointed,  on 
the  7th  Februar}'',  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five  generals  who  were  ordered 
to  concert  measures  for  defending  the 
kingdom.  In  the  French  army  which 
entered  Spain  in  that  year,  under  the 
Mjirquis  of  Lam'iston  (an  officer  of 
^Scottish  parentage),  we  find  two 
lieutenant-generals  of  /m/i  de- 
scent— Count  Bourke  and  Viscount 
O'Donoughue  ;  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
ISme  was  General-in-Chief,  and  to 
him,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Alba, 
a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  Stuart  blood, 
gave  his  adherence.  The  restoration 
caused  by  the  French  intei'\'ention 
under  the  Marshal  Lauriston  was 
fatal  to  Blake  ;  for  being  suspected  by 
the  royalists  of  constitutional  princi- 
l)les,  he  was  only  able  to  avoid  prose- 
cution by  great  care  and  solicitude  : 
but  his  career  was  di*awing  to  a  close, 
as  he  died  at  Valladolid  in  1827,  re- 
gi-etted  by  all  the  Spanish  army,  and 
eulogised  by  the  people  in  their  songs 
and  stories  of  "the  War  of  Inde- 
l)endence." 

The  militiiry  men  who  had  l^)rne 
arms  under  him,  says  a  French  writer, 
recognised  and  admitted  his  j)Ositive 
talent,  his  great  knowledge  and  per- 
spicacity of  tactiques ;  but  agreed  that 
he  failed  in  two  essential  jwunts — the 
prompt  roup  cCail  which  <lecides  at 
once  the  fortune  of  a  l«ittle,  and  that 
art  of  manner  by  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldier. 


A  distinguislicd  bi'anch  of  the  old 
Celtic  sept  of  O'Donnel  has  borne  i\ 
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prominent  part  in  the  Spanish  annals 
auring  the  last  fifty  years  ;  but  so 
early  as  the  days  of  Philip  of  Anjou 
and  Charles  of  Spain,  we  find  an 
0*Donnel  fighting  in  the  ranks  of 
their  armies. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James 
VI.  to  the  English  throne,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  last  struggle  of  the 
Crown  against  the  houses  of  O'Don- 
nel  and  O'Neil.  An  earldom  was  be- 
stowed as  a  peace-oflferiug  upon  the 
chief  of  the  first ;  but  his  plots  against 
the  king  soon  deprived  him  of  it :  his 
estates  were  seized,  an  English  colony 
planted  in  the  land  of  his  tribe,  and 
ne  fled  to  the  court  of  Spain,  between 
which  and  the  Irish  there  had  been  a 
close  connection  during  the  animosity 
of  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth.  He  was 
welcomed  with  all  the  honours  of  a 
Castilian  grandee,  and  attained  a  high 
rank  under  King  Charles.  Eighty 
years  after  this  we  find  his  descendant, 
Baldearg  O'Donnel,  still  remembering 
the  days  when  the  chiefs,  or  petty 
princes  of  his  race,  were  solemnly  in- 
augurated as  the  successors  of  St. 
Columba  on  the  Rock  of  Kilmacrenan. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
service  of  Philip  V.,  of  whom  he 
begged  permission  to  join  the  Irish, 
then  in  arms  against  William  of 
Orange.  Philip  refused,  but  the 
O'Donnel  fled  by  a  route  so  circuitous 
that  he  \nsited  Turkey,  and  after  en- 
during many  privations,  landed  at 
Kinsale  in  1690,  where  seven  thousand 
armed  Ulster-men  hailed  him  with 
joy,  as  the  Red  CTDonnel  of  an  ancient 
Celtic  proj)liecy. 

From  Baldearg  O'Donnel  is  de- 
scendetl  General  Count  O'Donnel,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Maria  The- 
resa on  the  fall  of  Count  Lacy  at  the 
great  battle  of  Toorgau  in  1761  ;*  and 
also  Genei-al  O'Donnel,  Vice-Oover- 
nor  of  Lombardy,  who  was  attacked 
by  the  Milanese  during  the  Austrian 
revolution  of  1848,  when  his  palace 
was  stormed  and  himself  taken  i)ri- 
soner. 

Of  this  ancient  Celtic  family  there 
are  now  four  general  oflicers  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Austria,  and  America ; 
but  of  these  the  most  distinguished 
is  LeopoKl  O'Donnel,  Conde  de  Lu- 
c^na  and  Marshal  in  the  service  of 
Donna  Isabella  II. 


The  fonr  O'Donnels,  Henry,  Char- 
les, Joseph,  and  Alexander,  who  at- 
tained such  distinction  in  Spain  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  were  the  sons  of 
Irish  gentlemen  who  emigrated  to 
that  country  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century ;  and  of  tlieir  services 
and  honours  our  limits  will  allow  but 
a  brief  outline  ;  while  General  Sars- 
field.  Colonel  O'Ronan,  A.D.C.  to 
the  Marquis  de  Campo  Verde,  or 
such  partizan  soldiers  as  MacDonel, 
the  unfortimate  Guerilla  chief  who 
fell  in  action.  Captain  Flinter  the 
Christino,  or  General  O'Doyle  and  his 
brother,  a  ctiptain,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  at  the  last  battle  of  Vittoria, 
and  shot  in  cold  blood  by  Zumalacar- 
regui,  can  only  be  indicated  here  by 
name. 

Charles  (afterwards)  Count  O'Don- 
nel, first  became  known  to  history  in 
1810,  when  commanding  at  Albu- 
querque, from  whence,  on  the  14th 
March,  he  made  a  vigorous  attem])t 
to  surprise  General  Fay,  but  was 
driven  into  Casceres.  Marching  to- 
wards the  ancient  city  of  Merida  on 
the  2nd  April,  he  drove  back  General 
Regnier  and  made  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise Truxillo  (the  birth-place  of 
Pizarro),  which  is  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain. Here  he  was  repulsed,  and 
with  difficulty  effected  a  retreat  to 
Albuquerque ;  but  three  months  after 
we  find  him  at  Tinixillo  again,  co- 
operating with  Don  Carlos  de  Espaua, 
with  whom  he  cut  off  the  French  at 
Rio  Monte.  In  May  he  had  lent 
two  thousand  infantry  and  two 
hundred  cannoneei's  to  Blake,  to 
enable  that  ofticer  to  conduct  the 
siege  of  Tarragona,  receiving  in  re- 
turn from  Captain  Codrington  two 
thousand  British  muskets  to  equij)  a 
new  levy.  He  allowed  four  thousand 
of  his  best  Valencians  to  embark  with 
Mii-anda  to  fight  at  Tairagona,  but 
not  until  he  received  a  pledge  that  the 
British  would  bring  back  afl  who  sur- 
vived the  siege. 

Charles  served  long  with  Blalce, 
and  was  in  most  of  the  l>attles  we 
have  just  recounted  ;  thus,  to  rehearse 
his  earlier  services  would  be  to  enu- 
merate those  of  Blake  a  second  time. 

In  September,  1811,  when  the 
latter  was  forced  to  retire  beyond  tlie 
(jruadalaviar,  he  left  Charles  O'Don- 
nel with  four  tliousand  men  on  the 


*  See  our  Number  for  March,  1655. 
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side  of  Segorbe  ;  aiid  on  investing  Sa- 
^imtuni  in  October,  he  sent  liim  with 
Villa  Campo's  division  and  San  Juan's 
caNiilry  to  Betera.  There  O'Donncl 
was  attacked  by  Haris])e,  though  well 
j)osted  in  rear  of  a  canal,  and  liaving 
his  centre  ])rotected  by  a  chapel  antl 
some  houses ;  but  the  French  advanced 
with  such  fury,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  swept  away  by  the  first  fire. 

In  the  war  of  1823,  (xeneral  O'Don- 
nel  commanded  a  corps  of  royalists, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  trooj>3 
of  Torrijoa,  the  constitutionalist ;  and 
soon  after,  his  wife,  the  Condesa  de 
O'Donnel,  had  a  nan*ow  e8ca{)e  from 
a  pai-ty  of  the  Empecinado,  who  were 
sent  to  Valladolid  to  take  her  pri- 
soner, but  were  repulsed  by  the  troops 
of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Reggio. 

Charles  O'Donnel  was  now  Captain- 
(General  of  Old  Castile,  and  as  such, 
in  the  month  of  August,  he  summoned 
and  took  from  its  insurgent  garrison, 
under  General  Jalou,  tlie  citadel  of 
Ciudad  llodrigo.  By  the  convention 
l)etween  them,  it  appears  that  the 
governor  of  the  fortress  midcrtook  to 
obey  any  orders  he  might  receive  di- 
rect from  the  king  ;  but  displayed 
gi*eat  distrust  of  the  royalists  and 
their  Irish  commander.  After  this, 
the  latter  marched  into  Estremadura, 
everywhere  crushing  the  constitu- 
tionalists and  enforcing  the  supremacy 
of  the  King.  In  August  his  heaa- 
quarters  were  at  Salamanca,  and  in 
October  at  Algesiras.  This  war,  in 
which  the  absolute  power  of  Ferdi- 
nand wjis  faUilly  enforced  by  the 
bayonets  of  France  under  Marshal 
Lauriston,  the  Duke  of  Keggio,  and 
othei*s,  soon  ended;  but  though 
buiothered  for  a  timr*,  the  restless 
R[>irit  of  the  Spaniards  soon  again 
broke  forth  into  a  flame,  and  most 
fatally  for  the  house  of  O'Domiel,  as 
shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

Joseph  O'Donnel,  who  had  been 
serving  with  his  brothei-s  against  the 
common  enemy,  was  apixjinted  by  the 
regent,  the  (^)ude«le  x\l)ispal,  to  suc- 
ceed Blake  in  comman<l  of  the  Mur- 
cians  and  ValenciiUis  in  May,  1812. 
He  collected  the  remains  of  these  two 
armies,  remodelled  them  with  great 
cnergv,  raised  new  levies,  and  during 
the  illness  of  Mai*shal  Suchet  nms- 
tered  fourteen  thousand  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alicant. 

These  operations,  with  others  in 
Catalonia,   brought  on  the  battle  of 


Castalla  in  July,  when,  with  six  thou- 
sand foot,  seven  hundred  horse,  and 
eight  guns,  he  fought  General  Harispe 
on  the  momitains  ;  but  on  the  rough 
pathway  and  a  narrow  bridge  near 
Biai',  the  Spanish  infantry  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  and  fury 
of  the  Fi*ench  cuirassiers,  and  forced 
to  retreat,  leaving  three  thousand 
slain  on  the  field.  O'Donnel,  who 
had  made  incredible  exertions  to  gain 
the  day,  and  had  fired  two  pieces  of 
ctumon  at  the  bridge  with  his  own 
hands,  attributed  his  defeat  to  the 
disobedience  and  inability  of  Siui 
Estevan,  who  commanded  his  ciivalr}', 
and  who,  by  holding  that  force  aloof, 
took  no  share  in  the  battle.  Pursued 
by  the  French  cuirassiei's,  Joseph 
fled  by  the  Jumella  road,  and  reached 
the  city  of  Mui*cia,  where  he  was 
joined  by  General  Maitland's  ai*ma- 
ment  frem  Sicily,  and  thus  saved 
from  destruction ;  but  he  unwdsely 
required  that  officer  to  abstain  from 
all  requisitions  for  forage  and  rations 
from  the  neighbouring  countiy.  Mait- 
land  assented,  and  immediately  sank 
under  the  unnecessaiy  difiiculties  thus 
ci*eated.  In  August,  when  O'Donnel 
was  at  Yecla  with  six  thousand  men, 
the  Cortes  passed  a  severe  censure 
upon  him  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Castalla  ;  so  severe,  indeed,  that 
his  brother,  the  Conde  de  Abispal,  a 

t>roud  and  haughty  soldier,  resigned 
lis  high  command  during  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  in  Wellington's 
retreat  from  Burgos,  and  then  the 
weakness  of  the  S])anish  government 
became  more  than  ever  apparent. 

On  the  ()th  of  December,  when  at 
Malaga,  Joseph  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Genend  Donkin,  concerning  the 
mtdlieiu'  at  (^'astalLa,  in  which  we  find 
his  knowledge  of  English  so  imperfect 
that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  dozen  of 
lines,  to  adopt  and  end  it  in  French  ; 
and  after  this  unfortunate  defeat  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Alexander  O'Donnel,  the  thii-d 
brother,  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  and  served  with  it 
in  the  Diuiish  Isles  under  Bomaua. 
Attacked  there  by  overwhelming 
numbei'fl,  they  eflected  their  escape  in 
iHOh  ;  but  on  being  made  captives  at 
Esj>inosa,  they  entered  the  French 
ranks  Ui  the  number  of  four  thousand 
five  hundre<l,  and  served  in  Na^K)- 
leon'a  eontinenUd  war,  until  they 
were  all  taken  i)risonei-8  by  the  Bus- 
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siana  on  the  retrecat  from  Moscow, 
when  they  wei*e  brought  back  to 
Spain  in  British  ships,  under  the  care 
of  Caj)tain  Hill  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
One  of  the  Spanish  corps  which  re- 
turned after  this  strange  career  of 
military  service  wa^  the  regiment  of 
Don  Alexander  O'Donnel,  which  had 
l)een  fully  equipped  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  1812,  and  for  which  the 
daughter  of  General  Betancourt  em- 
broidered a  pair  of  colours.  It  was 
styled  the  /m/>er?*a/  Alexander  Regi- 
ment, and  under  O'Donnel  ais- 
tinguished  itself  in  the  national 
Ciiuse  till  after  the  disasters  of  1823. 

Henry  O'Donnel,  Conde  de  Abis- 
pal,  who,  like  his  brother,  had  been 
serving  with  success  and  distinction 
in  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  was  a 
brave,  reckless,  and  determined  sol- 
dier, ])ossessed  of  military  talents  of 
a  very  high  order,  t^»ge ther  with  a 
heedlessnesis  of  his  own  life  and  of 
the  lives  of  others.  Passing,  with 
lionour  to  himself,  through  all  the 
subaltern  ranks,  he  was  a  colonel  of 
Spanish  infantry  in  1809,  when  Blake 
ordered  him  to  command  in  the  at- 
tack ujwn  Sauham's  posts  near  Bru- 
nola,  where,  on  the  31st  August,  he 
liad  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
l>lace  retaken,  after  he  had  carried  it 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

On  the  2f)th  SeptemWr,  as  related 
in  the  memoir  of  Blake,  he  led  the 
mlvanced  guard  in  the  brilliant  at- 
tempt to  relieve  Gerona.  On  the 
13th  October  he  broke  out  of  the  city, 
swonl  in  hand,  hewed  a  passage 
thn^ngli  the  French  blockade,  and, 
falling  on  Sanham's  quarters  sabre  il 
la  main,  forced  that  general  to  fly  in 
his  shirt,  and  successfully  achieved 
one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of 
that  memorable  siege.  In  1810,  on 
succeeding  Blake  in  command  of  the 
C*atalonians — an  appointment  be- 
stowed by  the  provincial  Junta,  who 
heanl  of  his  high  reputation — he  at- 
tacked Marshal  Augereau  with  great 
fury,  and  drove  him  into  Gerona.  He 
t(Kjk  up  a  j)osition  at  Vich,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  retired  to  the 
Col  de  Sespina,  where  he  led  a  charge 
so  fierce  and  decisive,  that  Sanham's 
battalions  were  hurled  from  the  hills 
in  confusion  upon  the  plain.  March- 
ing to  Mauresa,  he  summonetl  the 
Miguelets  from  Tjorida  to  his  colours. 
These  were  a  sjx'cies  of  banditti  who 


infested  the  mountjuns,  and  were 
armed  with  ])istols,  daggers,  and 
blunderbusses.  With  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  Henry  O'Donnel  took  uj)  a 
Eosition  at  Maya  in  February,  and 
arrassed  the  French  before  Vich, 
where  he  fought  and  lost  a  severe 
battle,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
the  Sierras  and  from  thence  to  Tai*- 
ragona,  leaving  a  fourth  of  his  men 
dead  on  the  field. 

O'Donnel,  "whose  energy,  and 
military  talents,"  says  Napier,  "  wei-e 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors,'*  now 
sent  Caro  with  six  thousand  men 
amiinst  the  French  at  Villa  Fi-anca, 
wliere  unfortunately  they  were  all 
killed  or  captured  ;  and  being 
wounded,  he  was  compelled  for  a  time 
to  resign  the  command  to  General 
Gasca. 

On  the  6th  April,  he  harrassed  the 
French,  then  retreating  from  TaiTa- 
gona  towards  Barcelona;  and  after 
retiring  from  Vich  with  an  army  diii- 
comfited  by  only  five  thousand 
Frenchmen,  with  these  same  dis- 
comfited men  he  baftied  Augereau, 
who  led  twenty  thousand  bayonetu  ; 
forced  him  to  abandon  Lower  (jjita- 
lonia,  and  to  retreat  in  disgrace  to 
Gerona,  where  Marshal  Mac  Donald, 
a  Scotsman,  was  sent  by  Na}X)leon  to 
succeed  him.  During  the  investment 
of  Hostalrie  by  tlie  Fi*ench,  Henry 
O'Donnel  collected  many  convoys  for 
its  relief  ;  he  attacked  the  blockade 
at  several  points  with  the  Miffuelets, 
and  particularly  distinguishedliiniself 
in  a  noble  and  dashing  attempt  to 
relieve  the  brave  Julian  Estrada  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  May,  when  this 
strong  citadel  fell.  During  the  siege 
of  Lerida  by  Suchet,  O'Donnel  col- 
lected two  divisions  of  four  thousand 
each  ;  with  these  and  six  hundred 
cavalry,  he  skilfully  passed  the  defile 
of  Momblanch,  and  fought  the  con- 
test of  Marffalef,  where  his  troops 
were  defeated  ;  but  he  rallied,  and  led 
them  again  upon  the  colimins  of  the 
Due  d'Albufera.  The  struggle  was 
terrible  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  retreat 
through  the  passes,  leaving  o^e  gene- 
ral, eight  colonels,  five  thousand  men, 
and  three  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
foe.  His  force  was  now  one  thousand 
four  hundred  strong,  well  supplied  by 
the  active  Miguelets ;  and  by  the 
bravery  of  his  soldiers  and  his  own 
unwearying  zeal  he  long  prcvcuteil 
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tJie  siege  of  Tortoza,  aud  found  full 
employment  for  the  enemy  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

"After  the  battle  of  Margalef, 
lleury  0*Donuel  reunited  his  forces, 
aud  being  of  a  stem,  imyielding  dis- 
}>osition,  not  only  repressed  the  dis- 
contents occasioned  by  that  defeat, 
Imt  forced  the  reluctant  (and  lawless) 
Miguelets  to  supply  his  ranks  and 
submit  to  discipline."  Thus,  in  July 
he  had  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
when  Marshals  Mac  Donald  and  Su- 
chet  combined  to  crush  him,  and 
when  Napoleon's  order  to  invest  Tor- 
toza arrived.  On  this  O'Donnel,  after 
making  a  skilful  feint  towards Tri visa, 
suddenly  threw  himself  with  ten 
thousand  into  the  fated  city,  from 
whence,  upon  the  noon  of  the  3rd 
July,  he  fell  furiously  upon  the 
JVencli  entrenchments,  and  made  a 
fearful  slaughter  of  the  troops  of 
Tjaval.  After  this  he  retired  to  Tar- 
ragona. Having  cut  off  Mac  Donald's 
communication  with  the  walled  city 
of  Ampurias,  he  now  conceived  and 
executed  the  most  skilful  and  vigorous 
plan  which  had  yet  gracea  the 
Spanish  arms. 

Leaving  Campo  Verde  in  the  val- 
ley of  Aro,  on  tlie  14th  he  marched 
rapidly  down  from  Casa  de  Silva  upon 
Apasbil,  where  the  French,  under 
Swartz,  were  entrenched.  He  at- 
tacked them,  slew  two  hundred,  and, 
taking  the  rest,  embarked  them  for 
Tarragona,  whither  he  retired  soon 
after,  to  take  a  little  repose,  being 
troubled  by  his  last  wound ;  yet  in 
January,  1811,  we  find  him  again  in 
arms,  directing  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  harassing  Marshals 
Mac  Donald  and  Suchet,  though  un- 
able to  ride  or  appear  in  the  field  ; 
and  on  his  being  created  Conde  de 
Abispal,  he  resigned  the  command  of 
his  Catalonians,  three  thousand  in 
number,  to  Campo  Verde,  being  so 
disabled  by  wounds  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  conduct  the  siege  of 
Tortoza. 

In  October,  1812,  he  was  appointed 
to  tliat  situation,  which  several  Irish 
soldiers  of  foi-tune  have  hehi — Cap- 
tain-General of  Andalusia, — and  on 
Wellington  reaching  Ca«liz  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  after  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  on  his  making  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  kSpauish 
forces,  the  First  Reserve  CVjrps  was 
given  to  tho  Conde  do  Abispal,  aud 


the  Second  Reserve  to  Lacy.  Thus 
thejr  both  served  in  the  new  campaign 
which  ended  so  gloriously  on  the  field 
of  Vittoria.  After  this  signal  victory, 
the  task  of  reducing  the  forts  near 
the  tremendous  pass  of  Pancorbo, 
which  secured  the  approach  to  the 
Ebro,  was  given  to  the  Irish  Conde 
and  his  Anualusians,  to  whom  they 
fell  partly  by  stonn  and  partly  by 
capitulation. 

On  the  14th  July,  1813,  to  O'Don- 
nel  and  his  reserve  of  five  thousiind 
was  permanently  entrusted  the  im- 
portant duty  of  blocking  up  the 
French  garrison  in  Pampeluna,  now 
almost  uie  last  stronghold  of  Napo- 
leon in  Spain.  This  task  he  con- 
ducted with  great  vigour,  while  Wel- 
lington secured  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  pushed  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian  ;  but  on  Soult  forcing  the 
passes  on  the  25th  July,  such  an  alarm 
reached  Pjunpcluna,  that  the  Conde 
de  Abispal  spiked  some  of  his  can- 
non, blew  up  his  maeazines,  aban- 
doned the  trenches,  ana  but  for  Pic- 
ton's  victorious  stand  at  Huarte  was 
prepared  to  retreat.  On  the  for- 
tunate arrival  of  a  small  Spanish 
division  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espan, 
the  blockade  was  resumed  and  the 
siege  pressed  with  renewed  vigour. 

O'Donnel  was  posted  on  the  right 
of  Marshal  Murillo  at  the  great  and 
decisive  battle  of  Pampeluna,  so  ab- 
surdly and  obstinately  styled  by  the 
British  the  battle  of  the  PyreivceSy  from 
which  it  is  nearly  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. Soult  was  completely  over- 
thrown, and  in  August  O'Donnel 
reinforced  the  seventh  division  in  oc- 
cupying the  important  passes  of  Ex- 
hallar  and  Zugaramurdi.  After  this, 
being  again  troubled  by  old  wounds, 
he  fell  ill  and  resigned  his  command 
for  a  time  to  Giron.  In  November  he 
resumed  it  again,  and  occupied  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Bastan,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  France  under  Wel- 
lington. 

In  February,  1814,  he  led  six  thou- 
sand men  at  the  passage  of  the  Goves, 
mid  was  engaged  in  all  the  operations 
on  the  Lower  Pyrenees  with  the 
Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of  An- 
giona.  He  8erve<l  in  tliat  victorious 
CJimpaign  which  terminated  at  the 
blood-stained  hill  of  Toulouse,  where, 
as  General  Najiierso  pithily  remarks, 
"  the  wfir  terminated,  and  icith  it  all 
remef/ibrance  of  the  i'eteran*s  serdces,** 
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In  I'll'  Tiih  •iiiiiioD.il  wtw  wliii-h 
ii>'»<'l  ill  Sp.iiii  nine  vc'irs  afti>r,  ami 
(iMvifr^  Hh'  iii\.".si<iii  of  tliat  (Miiintry 
liv  iii«'i.;ii>-lMfal  l''nin<"f  in  In23,  tlm 
<  >'!  >n;iii"U  )hi|i>  ;i  |)n»iniiifiil  part,  and 
:iiiii  ]i'l  tn  l-'i'i'(iin:in(l  \'I1.  Tlic 
<'i.ii-l'-  il-  .Mii.-opal  was  ;i{i|H»inli'(i  a 
Ic'l'l  Iii:m  .Oia],  with  tip*  Dilirc  of  (io- 
\('rn"i-  anil  rolitir.-tl  (  iiicf  .'it  Mii'lrid, 
ami  «>n  \\w  ifitli  March  In*  i^'•'U(••l  a 
|>rMrl:iiii:ii  inn  annoniii'in;r  thai  thu 
:inni«-i\  '/i-;'':!)'!!  l»v  tin*  ('urtt-s  to 
y\*i\-'  in  ;rni-i  aL'ainfil  lh»'  Kin'/  wns 
.-.II.-  i;  1  I  «  \|i'rf,  an-l  <  iin<'Iu'h'il  I'V  a 
1  ri«-i  w.  iiiin_r  '••  tip"  fat  lions  and  tin- 
( ••II -f  i:  n:ii>!;ali-'.-(  to  lav  down  thrir 
ai-ni>.  <Mi  ihi*  17th  April  Ip*  ]ni]>- 
I'-hi  d  iii.-'  aMi"  ••nh-i's  and])i'()|>«»s:t  iiMp; 
t«»  tlM«  militia  i»f  tin*  capital,  ln;.'ctlp'r 
\>itli  tin-  followini:  <lt'«'lai'.*itiuji  of  \\\a 
]ioliiii  al  piiiiciplcH  :  — 

Ihf.i  If,  I.  If  n'/tnnnif,  Knii;ht  (itfintf  Cfou, 

Il;c.'.:.u'  l-rivtml  I'at  501110  ill-ili'po'pil  p-T- 
!. .  .<.  li\.i.'  t-oiit'niiii-ic-il  my  jrnv.if,  oj  tin*  u 
v't'i  t' ■«  •  ^.•l'■r.■■l  i»Mi;:ati'>ii»  fhirh  unf  offh 
f.  '/  ''■  't  i  j»f<-  up  'tt  w/e,  nii<l  I  Live  i;ivi'U 
•  ■'it  :..it  I  :iin  lI!^•^illl^;;  totfUUKTt  tlie  ('(-ii- 
^^i^•l{:■l:l  ft  1SI2  »'vi«:i  to  tl-.fl  la^t  cxtri'ii:itv, 
:;ii  i  •!•  I'.i  t!ie  u.ilii»ii:il  r»iir«cntfttion,  l.iw. 
liiv  I- ':i«tit«!rl,  .-'joiilil  li;iro  iiiniU' if  rtniii 
I '  11  :•  •>  t'ipi:i;  I  i]-i  ilci.]:iri'  tliut  /  nm 
..  •■■'••  1/  / .  il  i'.,.-l  ,*',  :•■  .uriiiip;  to  iiiV  until, 
I.  '•  I  It  V  I*!  •  ■  .ii.'i.-l  \i\  ll,ii%i'  iiU';.:iHwliiili 
!:■■*'  t  :  '.1:  .a  it •.•!!'  j  i- *■  rill---',  ,ir.  I  tli:it  I 
i'-  III  ■■  ■'•■:•  ;»I!  Spia'.ar-N  wl,u,  i!ivi:itij;5 
f.-  M  t"  I'lllitif  t\\\\\  trin"!  iiMl  I<v  la*v, 
y'  .11  ■  ■  •  ■■  t'l  "'  I'v  t'  '  ^  ini*.  Siii-li  wp*  inv 
.'-■  n!;:  I-  .!■»  ^  |j- n,  i.i  m.^i-'r  !••  jiii.iMii-'S 
t... .,  A*.  \I.  ■  •■:.  ,  I  v.r  I.-  :i  1  •.{•  r  w|,i.  Ii  tl-.ty 
\' .  ••  J  '  V  ::;i  \i.i\\  _•  pu'olUlti'il,  aii.l  •!««  il 
•-  !■  ■.  •  •  \\\\  "^  -.t;!'!  Mts.  liiiliiiT  iiy./i.#'  n 
I  '  ii  I '.'1  li  •■»'.  il:  I  •■\«  r  i-ri-.  I  lit  iin' U'lin 
■     :   ..  .:  I  ;.    •'  '...  :rs  .1  jji-m-s.il  .i';-!  a  til:/  \\ 
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;    :     '.  ir:li  V.ty,  l-^Jl. 

r  If  I  J-    i-.n-j  II-  ftitind  ili«  diltiiipry 

•  ■Mtf.f.  .liaj  li".  p!  i'.  a*»' '^•'Mtinp  u's 
;  ^il    . .  .i\  ;.■■  :..i'    w:;'i    !•{•«    ilmy    !■•   a 

'■'•:     Vi-     i;.i  !     l«i-i«lM"     tip"      tKi|      of 

I"'  .\i      ;  'd  p:"\'  1  i^«-  'i'd'-  \  - 

1    'I  I  ■■■  ^'i  .\w  :'!iil  li-l  all  favii'ir    I-y 

I  .  '.  t           -.11     :■■.  !      *:•    i'     'i''!  :     f"- 

'  '•  ■       ■•:."'      t  I'a*:  !   *  ■■.  il'in  >A 

i'  <   •    ■■     !       ..!      \     irl-N       I  II.     fl^l!!     lip- 

'  ■  '  .-:  !'■  .  i.:..i.  I  \  II..  li-  P-.-..-.I 
"•it  -I'l-  {  -I  •!:ii(  ..pa'"-''-.  Kr"!n 
»*:  ■."  ■!    ■■   ','•-  I   i\v»-r  •!  ilisi'-d,    anil   li" 


\^.'  •  ■  :  I  I  r 


\     \ 


-  r 


|f«  ;■  jiMM  ll:c  I'my 
■  !  I  ^  *  f  :'  t.  t!i«'  I  I  ••pi-  at  M»»nt  - 
p    i' t    in    Ti-i. -f,  wlp.rc'  \\k  livml  in 


nrtiifniciit  ami  nuidi  irdnccd  in  cir- 
ca install  cvh. 

ili.-iHon,  I^-o]Kild  (*ount  O'Donntd, 
ivniaincd  in  Sjijiin,  and  had  uttaincd 
the;  rank  of  Colonel  wlieii  the  civil 
war  iiiiiko  out  lartwifii  tlu' ( \'irli'<tfi 
and  ( 'liriHtinoH,  n  step  in  which  tlio 
chililri>n  of  th;*  four  elder  <)'l>onn«lM 
wcn-sti-cinj^ly  divided,  Imithera^fiiin-it 
1»rother«  iind  eoUKiii  M^iinnt  coii*«in. 

Thus,  on  tin*  -inl  May,  \K\o^  wIp-h 
QiU'^'ida  w:iH  atfa''kiH|  liy  })on  Ziiina- 
Ia<*ant'j;ni  (lluM  'liiverlp«ii«'of  Spani»*h 
lovaltV/  hi-*  division  wonhl  hnvcln'cii 
;innihilat"d  liiii  for  the  tinidv  succour 
he  recei\(tl  from  (.*o]i>nc|  lieo|N>li| 
<n>onneI  di>  Al>is|i:il,  who  iinf<»r- 
tunatclv  was  taken  i>rison«*r  h\  thi? 
Navarrese  while  \  a  inly  Hlni;:)^diiii;  to 
n\\\\  the  l{oval  (iiianls.  All  who 
weiv  c'lptiiii-d  wen*  luirKinnislv  sht«l 
by  tlie  Carlisth,  anil  f»f  nlf  wlm 
]«ri:  1p'»1  none  was  iiion*  n';m'tt«'«| 
than  the  youn<;.  liandsome,  ami  elii- 
v.'diii'  <>'I>onncl.  Though  n  colonel 
in  th»*  SI  rvic  •,  he  was  nieivlv  ac(T»iM- 
]>r'.nyin;r  (^Miesida  to  pmlit  liy  lii^ 
rvci.rl  so  far  as  rani|Ndiiua,  where  In* 
^^as  idNiut  to  ceIel»raU*  Ids  iiuptinls 
wiih  a  In-aiitiful  Spani.sh  f^xrX  of  liij^h 
rani;,  and  the  lieircsi«  of  an  old  mid 
>M*alihv  fandlv.  A  uolile  niiisfiiu  wrM 
o!lVi-e«l,  iMit  J>i»n  Tonias  wiw  iiiexora. 
Mc  : 

His  fatluT,  lleniT  <>'l>»iinel,  tliiii 
in  hi.s  old  a«;M,  di'nl  of  n  lipikeii  lii-art 
nt  .Montpi-tier  on  hearing  of  lii«  huh*!! 
disa^frons  fat". 

( 'oh in"!  John  <  )'l>oniu*l  (a  cuiisiii  nf 
liefi|Ni|d^  (.onniiandttl  the  2im1  n*L'i- 
nii'iit  f>f  < 'a.^tilian  infanlrv,  wliile  hi^ 
Itrothcr  <  'harlt's  led  the  iiiMiirp-nt 
nivalrv  tif  Hon  Toutas,  and  nt  tlio 
head  (li  hi*<  own  e«*ips,  the  lioaviU- 
anin  d  Jtiid  fi'iiMioiis  laneiTH  of  Na- 
varr.\  |m*i1*  •rnp'd  in  hi"*  twenty -fifth 
\e.i:-  tIf  npisi  lirillinnt  fcatn  of  the 
( ''tnstitntiiin'd  uar.  Korliisntiuaiitic 
vii  .••r\  ovt-r  I/iin'/,  in  fair  Imttle  uii 
•  •IP*  ^'f  the  inimi  Mm*  plains  ftf  Olil 
<':«-»ih,  he  Was  Pirnl"  Kni^fllt  of  ShU 
ri'r-li.:iiM!  •.  S<t'Tiaft  r,  hi*  wan  mor- 
tally w^MMideil  in  ai'tion  near  J*Ani|H*- 
liiiia,  aii-i  \iK  1p^  f.\pl:iil  in  aiTony,  he 
excLiiini.-'l  :  **  I  \\i^li  noincoiie  woiihl 
M-i.d  a  I*: diet  throiii:li  nie  Aliil  euti 
tiii-^  lei'-TV  !  1  havi-  luit  a  xhttrt  time 
t-i  \\\*\  AIp':pI\  f'*nr  ( )*lK>nnelHhnr« 
|>f!  [•<)iti|  in  thi»  war  :  and  iheirhkiod 
I. an  U-i'n  mI;!  d  on  the  ri^hi  mdv  aa 
Well  PH  i»n  th»'  wn'iii:  !*' 

lie  Morml  to  Li.*ii|Mjlil,  «lio  wm 
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shot  in  cold  blood  at  Alsassiia  ;  to  his 
second  brother,  who  lost  a  leg  at 
Arguijas,  and  died  under  the  amputa- 
tion ;  to  Charles,  who  lay  on  a  bed  of 
sickness  from  which  he  never  rose ; 
and  to  John,  wdio  was  wounded  in 
battle  at  Mendigarra ;  and  being 
draggetl  from  bed  by  a  mob  at  Bar- 
celona, was  cruelly  mm-dered  in  the 
streets  and  literally  cut  into  ounce 
inercs.  He  and  Cai-los  left  wives 
and  children  in  France. 

Leopold,  the  Conde  de  Lucena,  and 
liis  brother  Colonel  Henry  O'Donnel, 
who  in  the  Spanish  affairs  of  the  pre- 
sent year  have  taken  a  part  so  pro- 
minent, are  the  sons  of  Charles  O'Don- 
nel, Captain-General  of  Old  Castile. 
The  latter  resided  for  many  years  at 
Valladolid,  where  one  of  his  chief 
fiiends  was  John  Cameron,  Rector  of 
the  Scottish  College,  and  where  the 
Conde,  his  eldest  son,  was  educated. 
Passing  through  all  the  regimental 
ranks  with  honour  to  himself,  and 
acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  staunch 
royalist,  a  stem  and  determined  sol- 
dier, he  was  a  general  when,  on  the 
18th  of  Januaiy,  1854,  Madrid  wiis 
the  scene  of  a  species  of  coup  d'etat. 
In  July,  1843,  Espartero  had  found  it 
necessary  to  take  strong  mejiaures 
against  the  Christinos,  who  had  bom- 
barded Seville,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  General  Concha  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  Britain.  Returning  in  1854, 
ho  seconded  the  insurrection  which 
effected  the  overthrow  of  the  anti- 
constitutional  government  of  which 
Queen  Christina  was  the  head.  Gene- 
rals Leopold  O'Donnel  and  Concha 
were  ortlered  to  retire  in  exile  to  the 
Ciinary  Isles,  as  leaders  of  the  opj)o- 
sition,  having  signed  a  memorial  to 
Queen  requiring  the  instant  convoca- 
tion of  the  Cortes.  They  soon  returned, 
however,  and  then  followed  the  long  ex- 
pected general  result,  when  the  whole 
provinces  were  declared  imder  martial 
law,  Saragossa  was  deluged  by  blood, 
ami  the  government  were  forced  to 
prepare  a  scheme  of  constitutional  re- 
fonn,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
j)eople.  On  the  J  9th  July  General 
O'Donnel  and  his  fonnor  rival,  ^lar- 
slial  Baldomoro  Espartero,  who  from 
the  humble  situation  of  a  carpenter 
rose  to  l)e  Regent  of  Spain,  fonue<l  a 
ministry,  which  had  a  thou.saud  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter  amid  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  court,  the  hostility  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  fiery  restles«nes3 


of  the  Carlists.  Thus  before  July, 
1855,  Spain  was  again  convulsed,  and 
Catalonia  insurged  under  Cabecilla 
Marsal,  the  Carlist  chief.  Espartero 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Queen, 
who  sent  for  the  braver  and  firmer 
O'Donnel,  then  a  marshal  of  Spain. 
He  advised  her  to  retain  his  rival  ; 
but  .she  replied  with  tears  that  she 
must  leave  Madrid,  as  her  life  was  in 
danger  ;  and  the  diplomatic  exertions 
of  O'Donnel  prevailed  upon  the  duke 
to  withdraw  nis  resignation.  By  the 
21st  July  Galicia  was  insurged  ;  but 
the  Carlists  were  finally  suppressed. 
Tlie  Queen,  full  of  gratitude,  heaped 
every  favour  on  O'Donnel,  andonlier 
f6te  day  opened  the  grand  ball  with 
him. 

On  recovering  from  a  serious  ill- 
ness eai'ly  in  the  present  year  (1856), 
Mai^hal  O'Donnel  was  appointed  Mi- 
nister of  War  for  Spain  ;  and  almost 
immediately  after  risings  occurred  in 
several  of  the  provinces.  The  cry  of 
the  insurgents,  says  the  Nacion,  was 
Death  to  the  rich  !  Persons  of  rank 
were  seen  distributing  money  among 
them,  and  many  were  provided  with 
bottles  of  turpentine  and  other  in- 
flammable liquids  to  fire  the  public 
buildings. 

O'Donnel,  who  inlierits  with  his 
Irish  blood  the  gift  of  oratory  in  no 
small  degree,  thus  described  these 
riots  to  the  Cortes  : — 

At  Barcelona  there  have  been  disturbancrs ; 
and  what  caused  them  ?  SociulLsm  I  Pa- 
lencia  and  Burgos  have  been  in  arms.  Why  ? 
Ask  Socialism  I  In  Saragossa  a  thousand 
acts  of  Vandalism  have  been  witnessed — 
thousands  hurried  from  thence  to  Palcncia, 
armed  with  musquets ;  but  not  to  preach  tbe 
Gospel  1  Incendiary  manifestos  are  circu- 
lated, and  what  is  their  character  ?  So- 
cialist! At  Valladolid  men,  women,  and 
children  emulated  each  other  in  the  walk  of 
horror  and  pillage.  All  these  acts  declare 
that  there  exists  a  truth  which  must  be  pro- 
claimed ;  for  subversive  ideas— ideas  hitherto 
unknown  in  Spain — prevail  among  our 
masses,  and  excite  them  to  these  deadly  con- 
flicts which  are  contrary  to  that  faith  the 
Apostles  preached,  of  old.  What  we  have 
now  at  stake  is  not  thU  or  that  political  flag, 
but  the  sacred  tics  of  family  and  of  property. 
But  we  sliall  chastise  these  excesses  with  the 
strong  hnnd,  and  the  instigators  sliall  bo 
visited  with  greater  severity  than  those  tools 
whom  they  urge  to  kittle  in  the  streets 
against  us. 

'Hic-^e  sentiments  brought  on  an 
altcivation  between  him  and  Scnor 
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« •!'»-M/«*,  v.lijili  ii)  Frlinnrv  Inl  t<i  his 
I  ii.tll'ir'^iii;;  tin-  Spiiiiianl,  in  fiu.'«»  of 
tin-  \\1im!«-  ( 'urt«->,  ti»  li.'^Iil  a  <lu»'l  ;  ImL 
til -ir  ni'ftiii','  w:iM  pn-wiitril  ]iy  tin* 
.'111? imritlfs.  Ill  tliat  ui<'iith  Na|»-jli'()ii 
111.  i<inat«'«lly  t*xj>n's."*»il  his  omti- 
«lfii'«*  in  tlw  spirit  and  oniT^y  of 
n'|h.nn<-l  aiiil  tlu*  liontHty  ami  ni>- 
liLflitn^'S  I  if  Kspartnis  with  a  1h»|m.* 
thiit  tl.i-y  \v«iuM  ('i»ntinn>;  unitcil. 

u'|)..nn«'l,  a  Iianly  h^DlditT  aii«l 
««i.-iiin'li  ailliiTiiit  t»f  <lr.M|H>ti('  prinri- 
ii|il'<.  i-«  **iill  ilis|M)Si'il  t«i  Inar  mat- 
ti  r-^  \.  i'lh  :us  Iii;;li  a  hand  as  in  l^.*)}, 
wIhii  h"  rrvoltcd  al  the  lu-ad  of  the 
S|i.tni.-li  i-avalry. 

nn  tlif  IJth  .Inly,  Ksjiarl*  ri»  \\[S;,\\n 
ri-.-JL'!!' d  olVu-i',  a!jd  to  n'Moiiind  wjc* 
:t-.'i.:iit'l  the  t,-. ^k  of  fi»nnin;f  a  nrw 
)iiini.-n V,  a-«  IV^niii-rand  I'lvsith-nt  of 
ill!'  <'iiMni'il  :  l>Mt  alinii-^t  inmiciliatflv 
at*t«  r  tlii'iMijinlact'of  Madiiil  insnr;;i-ii, 
( >'HiiiiiM-i  atta'■k^•d  tli«'ni  at  th<' ht'ad 
i-t'  till-  lriHi|»H,  whi»  fnii'^lit  for  a  wlioli' 
ni;:lit  with  tin'  insniTi'ctinnisti,  wlio 
had  n  -«.i|viM|  to  jiiiirlaini  a  npnltlh'. 
K>|»ar1rrodi'^aiiiM  ari'tl,  ami  <>'J>onn<d 
dfilai'i'il  tlic  wIioIk  kin;^doni  in  a  st.'itr 
of  ^i« ■/«-,  i.  f.  niai'tial  law.  Th«»  li^^lit- 
ihLT  ill  Ma«lri'l  la^t'^l  Iwfntv-fdur 
1ini.)*s :  <irni'ral  Inf:into  iL^scnildi'il 
lifry  iii<*nil»  "rM  t»f  <'.trtr.-<,  hut  tin* 
<'.i:id«'  ■!«•  Iji.-- n:i  instantly  clisju-rsi-^l 
th*  la.  :<^  wiih  mdy  one  disM'ntii'iit 
Vfiii-  \\\' \  |.;--tl  a  votf  of  want  ^f 
t'lntih-M"!' ill  hi>  ministry  ;  liut  liavini; 
ti'.diti*  II  tlh>iis;ind  liaynnctM  iind**rhis 
iid'-r-.  I."  iji;-'  1  n>>t  a  ni-li  fnr  t]i»'«r 
\  iiti'. 

i\  I'- i:d  M:-'  <'i-fh'»fi  n>nnn:ini1  I  a 
.  ■.l'i!:iii  whii-'i  li  M  iln"  •^tdmrl.'.  of  tin' 
•■,1', .  'i"I.  i\:iiiiiij  ^\■^•<•l•  sp'-mti*  ni-ar 
till  ll"\;d  l*;d;i.  <\thi'I*laz;i  Maynrand 
\\'  •  {  .!■  !a  il--  >.'iM  M<<iiiin;^'o.  I*ni"h<'- 
!;..  til.  !:■  !•■-.■  I.:i!!  li-.'htf r,  |.il thf  ann- 
i.l  -  ..  i.ili-« -.  ( >'l>iii:nidl  ha<l  tJiiily- 
,  :   III  .itJi, ,  r-  Mid   ^dilic|-}«  kilUil,  an<l 


twr>linndro<landtw»-nty-oiH'Woun«lf.l, 
ont  of  ihirtct'ii  U'lttaliiaH  with  *«i\tv- 
iiint*  ])it'i>('s  of  cannon,  who  foui;ht  ih«> 
n*volt«*d  and  <Hsattii't<'<l  of  tin*  Na- 
tional (inanl,  from  whom  ninftf»-n 
thou^ulnd  stand  <»f  muMkct.s,  with  a 
va^it  (piantiiy  of  warlike  munition, 
wi*rc*  taken.  More  than  one  thoiKm*! 
dead  lav  in  the  sti'Oets,  and  tlie  lii*-- 
pitalH  were  DIUmI  witli  the  wonnd"<l 
and  dyin;;,  U'foiv  ()'J>onnell  <|nellfi| 
the  relKdHi'indannonneed  to  tiie(|nreii 
that  Mtihi'l  /'VM  calm. 

Tlieii  Sani^r<»ssA  n»sc  in  aiiiim  fiT 
Ksiuirlem  ;  the  ]ieoplc  of  ]tari*<*hi)i:i 
jt>im*d  them,  hut  were  cniMhe<i  by  <••*- 
nend  Za|iJilei-o,  a  notwl  Virgil mirint^ 
or  jwlheivnt  of  O'Donnol;  Annen», 
<'aj>tain-<Jeneral  of  <Hd  (^a-tile,  ovrr- 
awi*<l  the  dis4-ont<>nt04l  at  Vallatloliil 
and  Hio  Seii) ;  at  (.tin ma  and  Jun- 
<|uert>  tlie  ri;rht)n;(  wils  de»(|»enite,  Imt 
the  soi'ialiNt  jwirty  wen»  found  to  mie- 
cuml)  to  the  ]Hiwer  of  0*J)<>iinp|,  to 
fnfi>iN'e  whose  authority  n  Fn»iieh 
annv  of  <Mvu]iation  in  now  ^tlierin^ 
on  tlie  PyreneeH,  Rud  thn.*at«*iiin<r,  an 
in  tlie  davH  of  Fenliiinnd  VII.,  tu  vw- 
ter  S|i:iin. 

Ilonoi's  wei-o  shower^Ml  ii|Mkn  hii*  ml- 
herenU  ;  the  wlnde  i»f  tin?  htyal  Na- 
tional (jiuani  were  de<'onitcil  At  oikv, 
and  the  hiee-nianufiu-turen«  faihil  to 
meet  the  demand  for  f^iiAuh'tlti*. 
(inind  enissfM  and  lAtoiu*  were  ntn^w- 
ihI  amonjT  tlie  lailieM  of  the  ViesiliiA- 
rir4t-i ;  <'iiIoneI  Hi-nr\*  O'Donuel,  iho 
(!ondi'*s  hrtither,  wan  fdisetti^l  major- 
p'uenil  ;  Miu'Cndion,  hix  sc^viinil  at 
tin*  Ministry  of  War,  was  a]i|Niiiit«>il 
lii'Utenant-ifi'nersil,  ami  the  lii;;hi*:4t 
favofM  wi-ii'  lH'>.tow*itl  u|Min  hiH  frieinU 
ami  hi-other  s<i|dient,(*onc!ia, Meiwiiia, 
anil  l{<>^s  de  olano.  His  |iuWft*r 
sifniH  principally  eHtalilinheil  now  at 
Madrjil  :  hut  htftr  fvitff  it  may  W  im, 
time  alone  ean  tell. 
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THE     DARRAOII. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THR     DARnxOH     ABANDONED. 


The  oak  waves  wide  on  the  snnny  lea  ; 

The  strenni  leaps  bright  throagh  its  glancing  channel ; 

On  the  brcezj  hill  the  stag  bounds  free: — 

And  such  teert  thou,  Mac  Rennell. 
But  t!)e  oak  b  cleft,  and  its  leaves  are  shed ; 
AVhere  the  stream  once  ran,  springs  the  weed  and  the  Amnel ; 
The  stag  lies  hurt  on  his  heathery  bed  : 

And  such  arl  thou,  Mac*  Rennell. 

From  **a  Legend  o/Leitrlm.** 


As  there  are  few  senFtations  which 
convey  more  ha])pine8s  then  that  of 
waking  up  after  a  dream  of  vivitl  paiu 
and  finding  the  certainty  of  joy  around 
you  ;  HO  there  is  nothing  more  dread- 
fid  Uuni  the  recovery  from  unconsci- 
nem  to  a  full  Bense  of  the  reality  of 
])rcflent  misery  ;  and  such  was  my  lot 
as  I  slowly  regained  my  senses  iu  the 
liaupt  Stnwse  of  Heidelberg,  and 
founa  myself  sup])orted  by  the  arm  of 
Ijord  Elleraly,  who  had  chanced  to 
pass  that  way,  and  had  seen  me  fall. 
JTe  took  pie  at  once  to  to  his  lod^ngs, 
and  when  t  toM  him  of  the  news  I  had 
heard,  I  harl  his  warmest,  yet  mcwt  de- 
licate sjTiipathy  i  n  my  sorrow.  It  was 
violent  at  first,  but  subsided  soon  to  a 
calm  melancholy  ;  and  the  one  great 
wish  of  my  heart  now  was  to  see  the 
l)i»loved  face  of  my  uncle  before  the 
giiive  closed  over  it  for  ever.  So  af- 
ter settling  some  little  business  connec- 
tc<l  witli  my  hxlging,  1  waj»  ena})ltyd  to 
leave  Heidelberg  in  four  hours  after 
my  receipt  of  KiIdoon*s  letter.  At  ])re- 
sent  I  could  liave  j>erfonne<l  the  jour- 
ney by  rail  and  Rhine  in  three  or  four 
days,  but  steam  power  in  its  locomo- 
tive application  hatl  not  yet  appeared 
t<»  bless  the  traveller,  and  I  had  to 
jK>st  the  whole  journey ;  which  I  did, 
resting  not  day  or  night  till  I  found 
mvsolf  on  iKjard  the  Antwerp  ])acket 
which  was  t^)  land  me  at  the  Tower  of 
I/)ndoTi  stairs,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mittint^,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

On  tlie  deck  of  the  boat,  when  float- 
ing down  the  ti«le  of  "the  lazy 
ScTieldt,"  I  read  and  re-read  Kildoon*8 
iHter,  which  ran  thus  : — 


My  dear  cousin  Walter, 

You  are  doubtless  prepare<l  by  my 
previous  lettter  on  the  subject  [I  had 
not  received  one]  for  the  melancholy 
tidings  I  have  now  to  conmiunicate, 
namely,  the  death  of  our  dear  uncle ; 
he  was  just  one  fortnight  ill,  but  never 
spoke  niter  his  first  attack.  C.  who 
came  down  from  Dublin  express,  said 
it  was  a  hopeless  case  from  the  first, 
and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  on 
the  mornuig  of  the  14th.  We  will  de- 
lay the  funeral  as  long  as  possible  to 
give  you  time  to  reach  this,  but  we 
supjwse  you  are  already  far  forward 
on  your  homeward  journey,  as  I  wrote 
to  you  every  second  day  since  the  at- 
tack took  place,  and  cannot  account  for 
your  silence,  but  will  forward  this  at 
all  events  on  the  chance  of  finding 
you. 

In  haste,  believe  me  to  remain 
Ever  your  affectionate  cousin 

G.  N.  KiLDoox. 

P.S. — I  need  not  to  you,  who  knew 
me  so  well,  exjiatiate  on  the  profun- 
dity of  my  sorrow  for  our  belove<l  de- 
funct relative — Imt  the  Lord's  will  Im! 
done,  and  we  must  submit  as  l)ecometh 
christians. — G.  N.  K. 

This  letter  puzzled  and  distresse*! 
me  as  much  as  its  postscript disgusteil 
and  angered  me.  Not  only  lm<l  I 
never  heard  from  home  of  my  uncle's 
illness,  but  for  fourteen  <lays  previtius 
to  his  attack  I  had  n<)t  received  any 
letter  from  the  Darragh.  I  now  })it- 
terly  accuse<l  myself  for  ever  leaving 
home,  blaming  the  motive  which  had 
produced  my  exile,  which  was  a  lK»y- 
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ish  fancy  for  one  whom  I  now  verily 
believed  to  be  utterly  regardless  of 
me  and  of  my  feelings  ;  and  that, 
which  continued  coldness  on  her  pai*t 
had  begun,  grief  for  my  uncle  now 
consummated,  and  I  felt  that  I  no 
longer  loved  Miss  Cardonald.  The 
lighter  sentiment  was  nowengulphed, 
and  hivd  disappeared  in  the  passion  of 
the  deeper  feeling,  as  the  mists  of  the 
evening  melt  away  from  sight  amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  approaching  night. 
My  brain  was  dry  and  dizzy — partly 
because  of  acute  sorrow,  for  I  had 
not  shed  one  tear  since  1  left  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  partly  because  I  had  not 
had  one  hour's  consecutive  sleej^,  or 
taken  off  my  clothes,  since  I  com- 
menced my  journey.  After  many 
delays,  I  reached  Dublin  at  last ;  and 
found  at  my  hotel  a  letter  from 
McClintock,  full  of  honest  sorrow, 
which  he  said  was  enhanced  by  the 
impossibility  of  his  coming  over  to 
Dublin  at  present,  as  his  daughter's 
disease  required  his  peculiai*  care — 
being  then  at  a  crisis.  "  But,"  said 
he  "  all  business  matters  are  so  regu- 
lar and  square,  that  you  will  not  need 
me."  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  written  to  an  eminent  solicitor 
in  Dublin,  and  asked  him  to  go  down 
and  meet  me  at  the  Darragh  in  case 
there  should  be  any  necessity  for  pro- 
fessional advice. 

That  night  I  took  an  inside  seat  in 
the  Galway  mail;  my  companions 
were  my  own  sad  thoughts,  and  a 
gentleman  who  introduced  himself  to 
me  as  M^Cliutock's  friend.  I  was 
glad  to  see  him,  but  as  I  was  averse 
to  talking,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  while 
I  continued  wakeful  all  night ;  and  I 
recollect  perfectly  contemplating  his 
liead  and  countenance,  on  which  care 
never  seemed  to  have  drawn  a  line,  or 
ill  temper  planted  a  wrhikle,  as  he 
slumbered  heavily  before  me  on  the 
opposite  cushion.  The  sun  had  risen 
all  on  lire,  and  the  whole  landscape, 
flat  and  stony,  through  which  the 
coucli  was  nuining,  w:is  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  pink  and  crimson  light.  To 
nic  it  had  a  painful  effect ;  my  head 
seemed  hotter  and  my  eyes  more<lry, 
anrl  these  vivid  and  fiery  tints  seemed 
to  increase  the  pulsation  at  my  wrist 
and  the  throb  of  my  beating  temples. 

At  A.  we  left  the  mail,  and  my 
comjmnion  having  kindly  offered  to 
pi-ocure  a  carriage  at  the  hotel,  and 
follow  me  aa  soou  as  possible,  I  set 


out,  walking  slowly  on  the  road  which 
led  to  Biillytrasnagh  ;  for  1  could  not 
yet  bear  the  contact  of  vulgar  sympa- 
thy, however  kindly  meant,  and  I  knew 
the  whole  country  were  cognizant 
of  my  uncle's  death.  So  I  sauntered 
on  musingly,  and  after  walking  about 
three  miles,  a  carriage  and  four 
horses  overtook  me,  in  which  was  Mr. 
Blakely  and  our  luggage,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded together  in  silence.  I  found  I 
had  wronged  the  man,  for  several 
times  I  caught  him  looking  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  sympathy  in 
his  benevolent  eyes. 

One  question  I  dared  not  ask  him, 
though  1  felt  cei*tain  he  had  been  put 
in  a  position  to  answer  it  by  the 
infonnation  he  had  received  at  the 
inn  where  he  had  hired  the  carriage". 
At  length  he  said,  after  clearing  his 
throat  several  times,  as  if  for  a  great 
effort,  "Mr.  Nugent,  you  ought  to 
know  that  the  fimeral  of  C^neral 
Nugent  took  place  four  days  ago  ;  it 
appears  that  every  delay  was  made  in 
tne  hope  of  your  arrival,  but  it  coul4 
be  deferred  no  longer,  and  not  hear- 
ing from  you — [for,  true  it  was,  I  had 
never  answered  Gilbert's  letter]  they 
were  necessitated  to  perform  the  last 
sad  duty  without  you."  1  answered 
nought — ^but  pressed  my  kind  com- 
panion's hand,  and  pulling  my  hat 
down  upon  my  brows,  I  wept  long 
and  bitterly  in  a  comer  of  me  car- 
riage. We  reached  the  Darragh  at 
simdown,  and  I  was  received  by  my 
cousin  with  a  show  of  much  affection. 
Grief  or  some  other  passion  had  been 
busy  with  him,  for  he  was  haggard, 
his  face  green  and  vivid,  and  he  ^kecl 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  with 
sudden  old  age.  As  I  alighted,  he 
stood  on  the  broad  steps.  Just  in  tlie 
veiy  snot  and  on  the  same  flag  where 
HE  had  so  often  before  received  and 
welcomed  me — he,  with  his  princely 
figure,  and  radiant  smile,  and  cordial 
grasp,  an<l  glancing  eagle  eye — now 
this  man,  this  Kildoon  stood,  looking  I 
thought  so  mean  and  craven.  The 
servants  were  wee])ing  aix)und  in  the 
hall ;  the  coq)oral  ill  in  his  bed,  worn 
on t  with  grief  and  fatigue  ;  my  cousin, 
who  was  drest  in  elaboi-ate  mourning, 
offered  me  refreslunent  in  the  parlour, 
but  I  went  to  my  dressing  room, 
where  poor  Mai'garet  Joyce  and  my 
nurse  brought  me  coffee,  and  my  ser- 
vant got  me  a  batli,  and,  gettin?  into 
bed,  f  slept  Bwn  aud  veiy  soundly. 
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.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Blakely  came 
to  my  room  early ;  he  had  been  to 
Ballytrasnagh,  and  brought  back  with 
him  the  copy  of  my  uncle's  will,  acting 
underM'Clmtock  8  direction.  He  told 
mealeo,  that  Mr.  Kildoon  had  sent  me 
a  request  that  I  would  be  present  at 
the  opening  and  readingof  the  general's 
will,  to  which  I  consented,  though  I 
saw  no  reason  for  such  a  ceremony. 

On  descending  to  the  parlour,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  larger 
assembly  conyened  than  I  considered 
legally  necessary  for  the  occasion^  or 
personally  delicate  to  myself.  My 
cousin  was  there,  and  I  thought  he 
resembled  an  exhumed  corpse  more 
than  a  liying  creature  ;  Mr.  Blakely, 
looking  heayy  and  beneyolent ;  and  a 
Mr.  C.  a  keen  and  well  practised 
lawyer,  who  was  Mr.  Kildoon's  man 
of  business ;  the  Scotch  steward  and  all 
the  upper  senrants.  On  the  table  lay 
some  parchments.  I  adyanced,  and 
sat  down  in  a  chair  which  appeared 
to  be  laid  for  me ;  my  cousin  then 
rose,  and  in  a  yery  husky  and  nenr- 
ous  yoice  said,  that,  as  tne  late  gene- 
ral's agent  and  near  kinsman,  he 
would  now  take  upon  him  to  make 
his  testamentary  oispositions  known 
to  his  nephew  Mr.  Walter  Nugent 
liere  present,  as  abo  to  his  friends 
and  aomestics  assembled  together. 
<*And  in  so  doing,  I  beliere,  con- 
tinued Gilbert,  "  I  am  acting  in  strict 
and  usual  routine.  May  I  request 
then  that  the  gentleman  who  is  nere 
as  a  locum  tenens  for  Mr.  McClintock. 
be  requested  to  rearl  the  will  ?"  I 
thought  all  this  extremely  presuming 
and  officious  on  the  part  of  Gilbert^ 
but  I  set  it  down  as  some  necessary 
form  which  must  be  gone  through, 
and  so  I  held  my  peace.  Mr.  Blakely 
then  read  my  uncle's  will,  constituting 
me  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  property, 
with  a  lai^  land  proyision  for  my 
eonsin,  yery  handsome  legacies  to  Mr. 
Dalwood  and  McClintock ;  a  life 
annuity  to  my  nurse,  who  was  weep- 
ing at  a  window ;  three  shillings  and 
tixpenoe  a-day  to  the  corporal  for  his 
natural  life ;  and  remembrances  in 
money  to  all  the  old  seryants  and 
retainers.  This  will  was  signed, 
sealed,  and  witnessed  by  Montfort, 
by  the  yillage  doctor,  and  by  Mr. 
Denis  Malony,  and  bore  date  the  yery 
month  after  Madeline's  death,  and  it 
WM  pronounced  by  all  the  legal  gen« 
Ikaen  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  all 
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its  parts  and  points.  I  scarce  heeded 
it  at  the  moment  The  assignment 
of  much  wealth  and  property — the 
accession  of  rank  and  station  aeyoly- 
ing  on  one  so  young  as  I — for  I  had 
omy  just  fulfilled  my  twenty-first 
year — ^failed  to  exalt  or  to  excite  me. 
Grief  for  my  dear  uncle  was 'then  the 
regnant  passion  in  my  breast,  and  oh  ! 
how  truly  could  I  haye  said  with  him 
of  old, 

'*  Mj  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ciemr ;" 

and  deeply  musing  on  my  sorrow,  I 
was  unheeding  the  scene  around  me, 
when  an  exclamation  of  wonder  from 
Mr.  Blakely's  lips  started  and  arous- 
ed me ;  and  I  saw  that  Mr.  C.  was 
proceeding  to  open  a  second  parch- 
ment, which  he  announced  as  haying 
been  found  that  morning  in  the  late 
generaTs  bureau,along  with  the  will  we 
had  just  heard  read.  This  new  docu- 
ment, he  said,  "  appears  to  be  another 
will,  and  of  a  mucn  more  recent  date 
than  the  former  instrument^  which  it 
yirtually  cancels  ;  for  in  thu  will  the 
late  Gtoeral  reyokes  all  his  former 
testamentary  acts,  and  bequeaths  the 
whole  of  his  property  unieseryedly 
"to  his  dear  sister's  son,  Gilbert 
Nugent  Kildoon,  his  heirs,  &c.,  &c.. 
with  liberty  to  bear  the  name  ana 
arms  of  Nugent,  &c..  &c.,  and  with  a 
life  annuity  chargeaole  on  the  estate 
of  ;^300  a  year  to  his  other  nephew 
Walter  Basset  Nugent,  if  agreeable 
to  the  said  Gilbert ;  and  legacies  of 
twenty  pounds  to  each  of  the  servants, 
&c.,  &c. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
lawyer,  "  I  haye  read  this  will,  which 
is  short,  and  I  think  written  by  the 
testator  himself,  Almericus  Nugent, 
Lieutenant-General  and    Colonel  of 

Hussars,  signed  thus  in  this 

instrument,  and  sealed  with  his  pro- 
per seal,  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
this  is  tne  instrument  on  which  the 
property  of  General  Nugent  is  dis- 
posable, and  not  the  former  paper 
which  Mr.  Blakely  read  to  us. 

At  the  announcement  of  this 
astounding  intelligence,  an  exclama- 
tion of  combined  wonder,  anger,  and 
sorrow  broke  murmuringly  from  all 
around — save  three  individuals  who 
were  mute,  viz.,  the  lawyer,  who  was 
full  of  himself,  his  client,  and  hiscaKe 
-^Kildoon,  who  stood  on  the  hcarth- 
rog  all  jaundiced  excited,  and  livid—* 
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and  myself.  I  never  could  recall,  so 
as  to  accurately  define,  the  feelings 
which  then  swept  through  my  brain 
and  over  my  heart  like  waves  from  a 
sea  of  fire  ;  but  I  do  recollect,  that 
above  all  these  contending  tides  my 
soul  was  given  strength  to  sit  in  a 
calm  but  stem  atmosphere  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  I  remember  that  all  were 
silent,  as,  bending  a  fixed  and  search- 
ing regard  on  Gilbert's  haggard  face. 
I  said,  "  Cousin,  I  charge  you  before 
€rod,  and  by  his  memory,  which  ia 
wronged  and  slandered  by  this  docu- 
ment, that  you  tell  me  how  this  thing 
was  brought  about,  and  what  part 
ymi,  have  played  in  producing  such  a 
change  in  my  uncle's  mind  to  me  ?'* 
And  I  recollect  my  cousin  staring  at 
me  aU  wild  and  mute,  till  suddenly 
rushing  to  a  side  table  where  lay  the 
large  Sonily  Bible,  he  seized  it  with 
both  his  sliaking  hands,  and  placing 
it  before  me  where  I  sat,  he  lifted  hS 
bloodshot  eyes  to  heaven,  and  striking 
the  Bible  as  he  spoke,  he  shouted  out, 
"  I  swear  on  this  book,  and  by  this 
book,  and  by  him  who  wrote  this 
book,  that  till  this  last  hour  I  never 
set  my  eyes  on  this  will  of  my  uncle's, 
nor  knew  its  contents  ;  and  this  com- 
pany will  pardon  the  agitation  which 
my  cousin's  unjust  suspicions  have 
alone  called  up."  He  then  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  overpowered  by  his  emotions. 
Mr.  C.  here  handed  me  the  will, 
and  asked  me  to  read  it,  and  to  say 
was  it  in  Greneral  I^ugent's  hand- 
writing. I  took  it,  and  perused  it 
slowly,  word  by  word,  f rom  oeginning 
to  end,  and  while  so  doing  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  apart- 
ment. There  was  no  sound  but  the 
quick  deep  breathings  of  Gilbert.  I 
say,  I  read  this  paper  slowly,  line  by 
line,  and  word  by  word,  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  nay — 1  took  it  into  the  light, 
and  at  the  window  again  read  it, 
twice  over,  with  eager  scrutiny,  and  a 
pauifully  exact  examination — and  I 
did  then  plainly  see  indeed  that 
it  was  in  my  uncle's  handwriting,  and 
bore  his  peculiar  signature.  Nay, 
that  it  even  had  a  secret  cipher,  which 
I  am  sure  no  man  knew  but  him  and 
me ;  and  that  it  was  sealed  with  an 
impression  of  the  head  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  was  deeply  and  beau- 
tifully cut  on  a  cornelian  ring  he  had 
pui-cliased  at  Venice,  and  which, 
gyring  to  the  contraction  of  a  muscl^ 


had  not  left  his  finger  for  many  years. 
And  so  the  settled  conviction  that 
arose  to  my  mind,  from  all  this  evi- 
dence, was,  that  my  uncle  had  indeed 
disinherited  me,  and  that  this  wets  in 
truth  his  settled  act  and  deed ;  and 
so,  for  the  first  time  a  dark  cloud  of 
something  like  despair  began  to  rise 
up  in  my  mind.  I  suppose  my  feelings 
were  manifest  in  my  countenance  as 
I  returned  to  the  table,  as  Mr.  0.  said, 
"  Well,  sir,  am  I  not  right  in  suppos- 
ing you  admit  this  instrument  as  a 
proper  document,  and  in  your  uncle's 
nand writing."  I  coldly  answered,  **  I 
wish  Mr.  Blakely  to  peruse  it."  He 
took  it  from  my  hand,  and  ran  his  eye 
over  it,  and  a  slight  exclamation  of 
satisfaction  broke  m)m  his  lips,  ''This 
Will,"  he  said,  "  is  mere  waste  paper  ; 
it  is  not  really  worth  a  farthing,  for 
it  is  not  witnessed.  Here  is  space  for 
the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  I 
perceive  the  same  handwriting  which 
appears  in  the  paper  has  traced  in 
pencil  the  initials  of  some  three 
parties,  but  positively  these  indivi- 
duals have  never  subscribed  with  their 
own  hands ;  and  therefore  I  pronounce 
on  my  own  legal  responsibility,  that 
this  WiU  be  set  aside  for  essential 
informality,  and  that  the  former  Will, 
constituting  Mr.  Walter  i^ugent  sole 
heir,  do  stand." 

"  I  cannot  deny  what  you  say,  Mr. 
Blakely,"  said  C.  takmg  the  Will  and 
putting  his  eyes  down  into  it ;  "  the 
Will  is,  I  should  pronounce,  incomplete 
rather  than  informal.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  and  it  goes  a  long  way,  it  is  ac- 
curately formal,  and  contains  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  animtis  of  the  testa- 
tor ;  and  so  the  only  question  now  is, 
whether  the  deliberate  will,  intentions, 
and  dispositions  of  the  late  General 
Nugent,  as  expressed  in  this  paper^ 
which  he  meant  to  be  a  formal  will, 
and  which  he  wrote  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, signed  with  Ids  own  name 
and  titles,  and  sealed  with  a  gem  seal, 
ring  which  I  am  informed  lias  not 
left  his  finger  for  years— whether 
this  will,  bearing  date  one  full  month 
before  the  attack  which  caused  the 
testator's  death,  and  which  he  intend- 
ed to  be  the  full  expression  of  his 
wishes  and  his  mind  m  regard  of  his 
property — is  to  be  utterly  quashed 
ana  ignored  throu£rh  a  mere  lesal  flaw 
— the  omission  of  a  form  wnich  is 
virtually  gone  through  in  pencilling 
though  not  in  the  fullness  of  the  r^* 
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quired  act.  Is  the  honorable  Gene- 
raPs  intention  and  design,  so  un- 
equivocally expressed  here,  to  be 
despised  and  set  at  naught,  his  wishes 
frustrated,  and  trodden  in  the  mire, 
because  forsooth  of  a  mere  trifle,  the 
want  of  a  scratch  of  a  pen,  probably 
produced  by  accident,  or  unavoidable 
procrastination.  Forbid  it  honor  and 
truth  ;  forbid  it,  love  and  respect  for 
the  venerated  dead!  Gentlemen,  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  contemptible 
point  of  law  ;  you  may  and  can  use  it 
successfully  against  my  much  injured 
client  and  his  imcle's  express  wishes ; 
but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
we  have  equity,  true  justice,  and 
gentlemanly  feeling  all  on  our  side." 

All  this  time  Gubert  sat  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands ;  his  couuseFs 
last  words  were  well  framed  and  fitly 
suited  to  meet  and  warp  a  mind  like 
mine,  and  to  sting  me  into  anger,  and 
I  proudly  said, — "  No  man  should 
couple  my  name  with  a  breath  of  in- 
justice or  dishonor ;  still  this  is  a 
great  question,  and  not  lightly  or  at 
once  to  be  arranged.  I  acknowledge 
here  openly  that  this  paper  transfer- 
ring to  my  cousin  what  my  uncle  has 
ever  told  me  was  to  be  my  property 
at  his  death,  is  in  General  Nugent's 
handwriting.  Nay,  I  could  swear  to 
it  in  a  court  of  justice.  This  too  is 
his  peculiar  autograph,  and  his  seal. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  therefore  that 
Uiis  new  will  appears  to  have  been  his 

deliberate  act. You  need  not  take 

down  my  words,  sir,"  said  I,  turning 
I  fear  rather  fiercely  to  the  lawyer-^ 
"  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  deny  them. 
His  deliberate  act,"  I  continued,  look- 
ing straight  and  steadily  at  Gilbert, 
"  but  under  what  wrongful  influence 
I  cannot  say.  But  my  mind  is  much 
tossed  by  such  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence, which  would  make  mean  in- 
truder where  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  the  master,  and  my  true  sorrow  for 
my  dear  uncle  has  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated me.  I  desire  therefore  time  ror 
my  decision  on  this  matter.  Say  twenty 
four  hours ;  when  I  will  meet  you  again 
in  this  room — the  paper  remaining  in 
the  care  of  the  two  legal  gentlemen 
now  present." 

I  gained  my  room  greatly  shaken 
and  sore  perplexed.  Oh  how  I  then 
longed  for  the  cool  judgment  of  Mont- 
fcniy  and  his  combination  of  keen 
■eOM  and  high  honor  to  advise  me. 
Qh !  how  I  yearned  for  my  lost  Ma- 


deline's gentle  seilsd  hhi  sweet  83rm- 
pathy.  Oh !  how  I  wishc^l  for  Mc  Clih- 
tock's  shrewdness  and  knowledge 
of  business.  But  I  was  by  myself, 
imaided,  inexperienced.  I  had  never 
acted  in  any  affair  of  this  kind ;  and 
this  stroke,  I  felt,  would  either  stun 
me  from  its  severity  and  suddenness, 
or  start  into  life  some  wild  feeling 
assuming  the  appearance  of  chivalrous 
honor ;  and,  acting  under  which,  I 
might  do  something  irrevocably  pre- 
judicial to  my  own  interests.  Vet  I 
felt  that  I  must  act,  for  I  evidently 
saw  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  no  acumen  of 
mind  to  stand  against  0.  who  was  a 
keen  and  hackneyed  lawver. 

Undoubtedly  the  handwriting,  the 
signature,  the  seal — a  rare  gem  with 
a  peculiar  engraving,  were  all  my 
uncle's.  Had  his  mind  gone  before 
his  illness  ?  No.  This  document  was 
a  clear  one,  and  betrayed  no  signs  of 
imbecility.       Had    lus    mind    been 

goisoned  by  my  cousin  against  me? 
urely  this  must  have  been  the  case  ^ 
yet  I  dared  not  positively  say  so,  aii  I 
paced  my  room  up  and  down  the 
whole  evening,  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
go  below  to  see  my  cousin,  or  meet 
these  lawyers.  The  poor  old  corpo- 
ral came  to  me  ;  he  was  broken  down 
with  illness  and  grief.  I  made  him 
sit  down,  and  cot  him  a  fflass  of  wine. 
My  uncle  loved  him,  and  the  meeting 
with  him  greatly  affected  me.  He 
had  heard  all,  and  seemed  thunder- 
struck. He  said  the  seal  ring  had 
never  left  the  general's  finger  for 
eight  years — ^that  he  himself  had 
watched  by  my  uncle  during  every 
hour  of  his  illness  till  he  died ;  that 
he  then  had  washed  the  body,  and 
put  it  in  the  coffin,  and  the  ring  was 
still  there — in  fact,  buried  with  him. 
That  his  illness  had  been  paralysis, 
stricken  down  in  a  minute  with  a 
total  loss  of  speech  and  motion.  But 
that  he  had  aaily  received  the  visits 
of  Mr.  Dalwood.  and  was  apparently 
conscious  of  what)  that  good  man 
said, — ^yet  sleeping  much,  but  smiling 
sweetly  to  the  last.  He  said  that 
after  my  departure  Mr.  Kildoon  wan 
perpetiially  with  the  general ;  that 
before  Mrs.  Cardonald  and  her 
daughter  had  left  the  coimtry,  (so 
they  were  gone — )  his  uncle  and  he 
had  some  high  words  together,  but  it 
was  made  up  ;  that  the  general  wrote 
to  me  continually,  and  used  to  wonder 
at  my  silence,  though  he  never  said  a 
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huiii  wi»nl or coin]»ltuiic<1 ;  l»ut the  veiy 
iiK.iriiiii^  his  illiR'HH  hiul  ooint*  on,  lit; 
lifiil  Kiiil  ti)  tin*  corjNinil  iiri  he  waH 
<lri>.-iiiL',  "1  wish  iiiy«I«arWalUTlmJ 
utvtr  l«t't  hniur.*'  All  thisniiiv  |kt- 
plfxiii  iiio  iiioiv uihI  nmiv,  uiid  I  went 
111  Ifil  t<till  iiiitUi-i«li'(l  h(*w  I  HhniiM 
:ul  i»u  tin*  i'oiiiiii;^  mom»w,  yet  on  tin? 
v^hoif  iiirliiiLMl  to  Hiu'i'itice  myself 
r.'iilit'i'  tli.'iii  iiuMir  the  |H»;<Hil»ility  of  a 
htaiii  I'Vrr  itrHtiiiji;  on  my  lini'lf'ri  nit*- 
iiiorv,  or  my  own  honor.  I  frll  int(» 
ti  fi'VviiMl  Merp,  and  hail  n  Ntnui;:e 
«lr«-:iiii.  I  thou;{ht  1  wax  ^alkin^  Ity 
tin*  C.iiTow  water,  the  monntain  t4»r- 
n-nl  in  our  wood,  antl  1  naw  MissTar^ 
«|i>ii:ilil  approaching  me  ;  her  Veil  waM 
K*\vv  hor  face,  and  nIic  viixa  divf«s4Ml  in 
a  fa viiritt* attire,  wliieh  wnn  white  and 
lijiit'.  Am  I  )i:u4tfned  titmeet  her,  she 
i'ai>^'tl  the  veil,  and  I  saw  thr  feature?* 
of  my  eousin  (iiU'ert,  all  hlaekcnt-d 
11  hd  :us  if  rhanvtl  hy  tire.  It  wa^  a 
ImrriMv  virion,  ami  thorou;^'hly  awoke 
iiii'.  I  iiK^e  and  Hun;;  up  my  window, 
for  the  morning  w:is  jurtt  breaking;, 
:ind  itH  li^ht  w:m  inurinff  in  on  the 
swii't  l>ari-a^h.  Tiierewarttheluilmv 
air  from  the  mountain  min^din^  >»itli 
the  fivsli  :*i*a  liret'Zi'.  Tln-n-  wan  the 
wide  round  hiwn,  lu'ltetl  witli  nilent 
tii*4'H.  when;  I  had  f^dloiNHl  a  thouHaml 
tim<M.  Then' w;u4  the  lark  Hprinpng 
fn>m  tin-  S(hI,  the  liahhle  of  the  tor- 
rmt  from  the  winnI,  the  distant  IwMmi 
oi'tlii-  Atlantie,und  the  dear  oM  hoii^M*, 
li:tl|MWid  and  lieloved  for  *v)  utany  aH- 
siH-i.-iiifUs,  Htjiiidin;;  tip  in  the  ctild 
luoniiuv;,  and  |»Hintin;;itAdark  pietuit! 
on  till-  ilewv  jifrn^^i.  Ah  I  were  thfn*e 
jih'fitu  '-f^  wfiirh  ."MtMiu**!  ti>  Ik?  |i;uwin;; 
up  the  awnue  U-fure  my  i-yrs,  ail 
Mmiin-tl,  and  wild,  ami  aehiu;;,  and 
iMir-tini;  from  their  MK'k"iM  from 
li-\fr  and  unn-nt  -thow  ti;^in"*  h«i 
;^r<-y  auil  indintiiirt  !  Montf«>ii  ! 
.Ma«li'liiir  '  mv  unrlr  !  and  onf  worr 
I'Ut  In-hind,  and  M']>amt(*<l  from 
till*  r<-^(.  till*  falM*  iin-:im  and  folly  of 
liiv  lilt*  K'tU'lhi  !  Aliirt !  thev  are 
•'iiUi-  ;    thrv  wi'ii-  Imt  tlie  cn*ntionM  of 

I  m 

an  i>\t-r\in»U;.'hl  hmin  ami  l>uiihene<l 
Ix'^i'iii.  A  I 'hill  eauie  ovit  nu*  now, 
ami  1  l:iy  «liiMn  on  my  K'd  ainkin, 
li'a\  iiivr  thf  window  ojn-n  :  nud  a^oiin 
I  ^-I'-pt,  :i:id  another  %i.iion  r<r4i*  up 
U'T-Ti*  my  exritrd  mind.  1  tlioufrht 
1  ^au  ni\  }*wi-rt  Maileline,  iind  Mir 
e:uni-  f>'r\«:ii-il  and  emhr»ee«|  me.  and 
f«nii]iii.'  u|Ktn  nil*  Hiiiil.  **  WulttT,  ni*i 
in  Uili  matter  uolily,  aud  like  yinirii*]fy 


fiiarnot  — all  will  Vft  1m'  well."  She 
tht'n  rti'emeil  (o  nielt  away  amiilht  » 
gurih  of  warm  whit*;  orient  li;{ht,  and 
the  Hun  nhinin^  Htnm^ly  in  mv  fa<-e 
amu'^i'il  me  oni*!.'  more  — and  1  ro?-f 
antl  dreHHinl. 

Full  of  faW  Htri'nifth,  elation,  and 
exeitenient,  I  d(*Hi'ended  to  our  i\\^ 
iMiinti'«l  meeting;  in  the  *iwsii  ])urliiur. 
The  name  ]iartv  were  aHHend»led  11.4 
iH'foit?,  my  e<iu.sin  Heemed  tt*  liave  i-i«- 
eovered  IiIh  liN»ks,  and  won  hi  havi> 
aeeosted  me  with  a  show  of  atlivtion- 
ate  familiarity,  to  whieh  I  n's|Nintleil 
with  a  ehillin^  fmwn.  I  felt  eertniii 
that  he  wa**  a  deep  S4'hemin^  villain, 
and  desperate  knave,  ami  that  my 
unele  had  \n^v}\  ]\\a  vietim,  oh  well  hm 
mvrtelf,  for  I  never  hail  oneein  all  mv 
tn'juhle  accuHisI  my  deur  iinele  of 
tn*a4>herv  to  me.  Hin  iiohle  niiml 
had  U'en  iM>iHone<l  afrainst  nie,  iiml 
entnipiNil  hy  thisf  KihhNin  ;  he  hail 
df»ne  tluM  thin;;  in  a  m<»mentof  weak- 
uesrt,  whieh,  if  hit«  life  hail  l>eenH|ianil 
ft  little  lon;^.>r,  lie  would  have  revokeil 
for  ever.  Still  'twas  ntraii^ — 41I1  ! 
hoH'  Ktmn;re  I  how  unrvAl  I  yet  iny 
uncle  iimHtaiid  wonhl  Ih*  tlionni^fhly 

I'uiititieil  if  I  but  knew  all.  YeH,  that 
ii;;h  liPiirt  and  Ii»vln^  lireAMt  con/ti 
not  have  imagim*«l  or  achieved  any 
<leHi;nnil  evil  ai:ninMt  me.  It  wrji 
Home  111 istjike —some  cruel  mifltake : 
)iut  mv  dear  uncle  wam  not  in  lilame, 
and  oi  til  at  I  felt  ah  awure*!  ah  that 
the  man  now  U'fon*  me  wafi  a  charLi- 
t«in  and  a  eniven. 

*Mio<nl  nioniiii^f,  Mr.  Ntifpent,**  ex- 
rlainiHil  Mr.  <  \  advanciu;;  to  meet  mt> : 
"  your  eou'^in,  thon^rh  he  ft^-ls  mt»Hl 
kifiily  the  suspicioiiH  whieh  you  level- 
liNla^ntinst  him  Hi>iMtintetUyyeHtenl.i\, 
vet,  anxiou.4  to  xatisfv  voti  nn  well  aii 
to  viiiilii'atc  his  own  innocence,  b;ui 
oimmi-otioiuil  nie  to  dmw  up  th# 
Moli'iuii  affidavit  which         '* 

"  Ther*'  is  no  miil,  sir,"  I  cuMlv 
nnKweritl  ;  '*  my  detenu iiiAl ion  ii«  to 
nhide  liv  what  ap|4»ArH  to  have  Ii0t*ii 
the  winli  of  my  uncle,  and  1  hen*  re- 
noniii'e  all  claim  i^n  thift  plAce  ami 
pmiN-i-ty,  though  quite  Awan^  that  1 
cinild  take  ailvantau'c*  "f  the  infartnal- 
itvof  thelaHtwill.** 

"  Vervnohli--  -ven'  Kn'uerim*— rent 
like  a  ;;i*utleniaii,  indeitl,**  cried  the 
lawyer.  **  Oh  7  .Mr.  Nu^iit,  tak«  cart 
what  villi  are  doiii;;,*'  excUimtfU 
HIakely. 

**  B*^  iMirdon,"  lin>ke  iu  the  InwvcfV 
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"you  have  nonghtto  interfere  in  this 
matter.  Are  you  willing  sir,  to  ex- 
press this  decision  on  paper  ?" 

"I'll  express  nothing  more  than 
what  I  have  said,"  I  answered,  "  but 
I  shall  leave  the  Darragh  to-day— 
never  to  return." 

Here  a  wild  cry  from  the  servants, 
who  had  all  gathered  into  the  room 
broke  upon  my  ear  ;  they  crowded 
round  me,  kissing  my  hands,  hold- 
ing my  clothes,  and  deprecating 
my  departure.  Greatly  overcome,  I 
could  not  help  responding  to  their 
caresses,  till,  raising  my  eyes,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  look  of  maliffnaut  triumph 
lighting  up  the  dark  leatures  of  my 
cousin.  This  was  too  much  for  me, 
the  wild  blood  rushed  from  my  heart 
and  tingled  through  my  veins,  and  for 
a  moment  I  had  fully  determined  to 
stride  forward,  and,  seizing  the  villain, 
fling  him  out  of  the  window  which 
the  craven  had  raised,  I  verily  believe, 
to  keep  himself  from  fainting.  But, 
making  a  strong  effoi't,  I  mastered  thi^ 
wrong  feeling,  and  coldly  bo  wing  to  the 
company  round  the  table,  I  walked 
to  the  door,  being  much  intercepted 
by  my  nurse,  who  clung  to  me,  crying, 
"Dunna  give  up  your  ain,'nutster 
Walter,  on  dunna,  dunna  leave  us  ;" 
but  putting  her  back  kindly,  and  the 
others  rather  more  hastily,  I  displaced 
a  large  red  screen,  behind  which  I 
thou^t  I  saw  the  man  Murellos 
writing,  as  I  strode  through  the  door, 
and  closed  it  after  me. 

I  went  to  my  room,  bolted  myself 
in,  and  packed  up  two  or  three  valises, 
and  while  so  doing  I  sent  for  a  car- 
riage  from  Bidlytrasnagh.  Presentlv 
I  had  a  note  in  Mr.  Blakelp^'s  hand- 
writing, saying  that  Mr.  Kildoon  in- 
ti*cated  I  woild  stay  as  long  as  I 
pleased  at  the  Dari'agh,  and  begging 
my  acceptance  of  my  first  quai*ter'8 
annuity  in  advance,  £75.  Stung  to 
inefiable  scorn  at  this  insult,  I  would 
have  gone  down,  and  flun^  his  money 
under  his  feet,  but  already  adversity 
was  beginning  to  school  me  from  the 
faults  and  the  follies  of  my  habitual 
temperament ;  so  I  enclosed  the  di'af t 
back  to  Mr.  Blakely,  begging  that  Mr. 
Kildoon  woiUd  cease  to  trouble  me 
with  any  further  communications,  and 
that  I  would  not  remain  one  hour 
longer  in  the  house  after  my  carriage 
]iad  arrived. 

One  more  pang,  one  more  moment 


of  unmanly  weakness,  and  I  sternly 
bid  adieu  to  sorrow,  and  steeled 
myself  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  wait. 
It  was  the  sight  of  a  double  minia- 
ture in  my  dressing  case,  the  gift  of 
my  uncle  five  years  before  ;  there  was 
my  Madeline,  exquisitely  limned,  and 
moimted  with  diamonds  of  the  purest 
water.  On  the  reverse,  and  set  in  a 
circle  of  plain  gold,  was  my  dear  \m- 
cle — a  perfect  likeness — in  nis  hussar 
uniform  and  crosses — both  looking  so 
beautiful,  and  so  kind  on  the  poor  out- 
cast :  I  kissed  them  both,  and  cried 
over  the  unconscious  faces,  but  no  maa 
saw  me  do  this  act  of  womanly  weak- 
ness. Then  I  passed  a  strong  band  of 
black  ribbon  through  the  ring  at  the 
top  of  the  miniatures,  and  slung  them 
round  myneok,  close  in  to  my  heart, 
there  to  ue  as  long  as  one  pulse  of  life 
or  heat  or  love  remained  in  my  being. 
How  I  got  down  the  stairs,  how  T 
endured  &e  frantic  grief  of  the  old 
and  attached  servants,  and  evaded 
their  parting  caresses,  I  know  not, 
I  remember  the  faces  of  the  faithful 
Joyces— all  colourless  with  sorrow  ; 
and  amidst  the  voices,  I  remember  I 
heard  from  the  crowd  words  like  tiiese, 
"  and  is  he  going  ?  the  last  of  the  good 
family — the  very  picture  of  him  tnaVs 
gone,  and  once  his  pride :"  and  I  know 
that  this  last  sentence  scorched  my 
heart  like  fire.  I  know  that  mv  nurse 
held  me  and  kissed  me  repeatealy,and 
cried  to  go  with  me.  I  Juiow  that  the 
corporal  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and 
that  I  felt'  his  inm  frame  sobbing  ou 
my  heart.  I  recollect  all  this  happen- 
ed as  I  stiniggled  and  pushed  my  way 
out  through  the  hall  to  the  post  car- 
riage whicn  was  waiting  for  me  before 
the  door ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  unde- 
served strength  was  ffiven  me  in  that 
hour  of  great  weakness,  and  thai 
amidst  noise,  and  agitation,  and  an- 
ger, and  expressed  indignation,  and 
the  loving  words  that  broke  from  faith- 
ful lips,  and  the  sound  of  weeping,  I 
was  quiet  and  apparently  calm — as, 
with  uncovered  head,  I  passed  beneath 
the  threshold  and  beyond  the  throng, 
and  springing  into  the  carriage,  was 
whirled  at  a  gallop  up  the  avenue  of  the 
Dan*a^h ;  and,  when  I  heard  the  great 

Sates  clash  behind  me,  the  sound  smote 
ismolly  ou  my  heart,  for  I  felt  that  I 
had  altandonod  all  that  had  been  the 
memory  of  my  youth  and  the  hopes 
of  my  manhood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DARSAGH  IN  THE  DISIAKCC 


'Iwas  sad  to  see  my  own  hopes  die. 
Like  stars  along  the  midnight  sea : 
But  sadder  far— dear  friend  1  had  I 
No  thought — no  tear  to  give  to  thee. 

The  Blue  Rocks  ofBrwshy. 


I  TOOK  up  Uic  night  mail  at  A , 

Aiul  HO  reached  Dublin  and  my  hotel 
fur  bniikf list ;  and  as  I  sat  in  the  large 
coffee  nx>m,  amidst  all  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  city  life,  I  felt  thoroughly 
desolate,  and  how  true  it  is,  "  mag- 
na civitas,  magna  solitudo*\     What 
the  exact  state  of  my  mind  was  I  could 
not  pretend  to  describe  ;  but  I  recol- 
lect that  the  paramount  idea  was  a 
wish  tc>  get  away  from  observation,  to 
hide  from  the  uplifted  hand  of  amaze- 
meitt,  and  to  escape,  if  possible,  the 
pointed  finger  of  scorn  or  pity  ;  and, 
Al)ove  all,  to  give  up  my  name,  which 
I  felt  I  had  no  right  to.    To  meet  a 
man  now,  like  0*8kerritt,  in  a  pub- 
lic room,  would  have  been  agonv  to 
me.    As  for  means,  I  had  enough  to 
carry  me  through  life  for  six  or  eight 
months — forty  pounds  remained  still 
of  my  nucleus  allowance,  and  some 
time  back  I  had  sold  my  horse  and 
nuUlIery  to    Lord   EUersly,  and  his 
check  on  FinlaVs  bank  for  sixty  pounds 
remained    still  in  my  pocket  book. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  I  had 
a  whole  paccj^uet  of  letters  from  the 
Darragh,  redirected  by  Mr.  Blakely  ; 
these  were  from  my  uncle's  old  friends, 
and  all  of  them  condemnatory  of  my 
conduct,  and  blamingmy  precipitancy. 
The  most  leading  and  influential  men 
in  the  county  wrote  to  me,  for  the  thing 
made  a  great  noise  for  the  time ;  but 
though  grateful  to  my  friends  for  their 
interest  in  me,  I  answered  none  of  their 
letters,  which  could  have  been  but  to 
feed  ttie  fuel  of  the  fire  which  I  de- 
sired should  die  out.    At  last  came  a 
volume  from  McClintock,  written  in 
tlie  anguish  of  his  hon^  friendly 
hearty  intreating  of  me  still  to  put  the 
case  into  the  h^ds  of  Lefroy  or  Sau- 
rin,  or  some  equally  hiffh  minded  and 
honorable   counsel,  with  whom  my 
character  would  be  as  carefully  guutl- 
ed  as  my  interests  would  be  efficient- 
ly preserved.    But  this  was  the  very 
thing  I  wished  to  avoid  doing,     i 


was  jealous  for  my  dear  uncle's  char- 
acter, and  thought  wrongihat  even  the 
shadow  of  a  taint  shall  pass  acrofls  his 
stainless  shield.  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  his  memory  beinc  dragged  in- 
to the  public  gaze,  and  the  harsh  and 
accurate  investigation  of  a  crowded 
law  court.  He  had  made  some  mia- 
take,  and  his  mistake  had  been  my 
ruin  ;  but  for  this  I  did  not  think  him 
accountable.  I  was  as  certain  that  he 
never  meant  to  disinherit  me,  as  that 
he  had  actually  done  so ;  and  as  my 
own  heart  was  perfectly  free  from  one 
unkind  thought  of  my  dear  and  noble 
uncle,  I  would  not  that  the  worid 
should  discuss  and  perhaps  carp  at  hia 
conduct,  which  I  felt  would  be  almost 
the  inevitable  result  of  my  bringing 
so  curious  a  matter  into  the  pubh- 
city  of  a  law  court,  or  submitting  it  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  forensic  adjustment. 

These  feelings  I  embodied  in  a  let>- 
ter  to  McClintock,  and  I  also  spoke  to 
him  of  going  abroad  to  the  colonies, 
and  even  hinted  something  of  taking 
service  under  a  gallant  Irish  offioeFy 
Gen»:td  D.  who  at  that  time  was  mis- 
inff  a  regiment  to  take  out  with  him 
to  Venezuela,  to  assist  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  South  American  liwrty.  But 
indeed  I  had  as  yet  no  fixed  purpose ; 
I  saw  poverty  before  me,  but  by 
her  side  was  labour,  and  beyond  them 
both  was  independence  ;  and  as  they 
who  tread  the  ocean  beach  find  the 
sand  more  hard  and  firm  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  wave,  so  the  nearer  the 
dark  tides  of  life  dashed  before  me, 
the  more  steadfast  and  determined  my 
step  appeared  to  be.  I  was  solitary, 
and  had  made  myself  so,  for  frienog 
w<ndd  have  rallied  round  me  had  I  per- 
mitted it ;  but  my  path  was  plain  and 
stnught  firom  its  very  loneliness,  as  |  / 
the  waves  will  flow  more  clear  where  v  Ti 
rocks  are  bare  and  desolate.  I  was  -> 
young  and  very  active,  heatthy,  eda* 
cated,  and — ^thanks  to  my  dear  imde^ 
training,  temjtenito  and  free  &om  aoy 
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reigning  vice.  I  was  happily  too  of  a 
reserved  disposition,  wliich,  while  it 
gave  no  offence,  precluded  me  from  be- 
ing made  free  with,  or  questioned  by 
the  curious  or  the  impertinent.  And 
so,  after  spending  a  fortnight  shut  up 
almost  all  day  in  my  Dublin  hotel,  ana 
taking  long  walks  into  the  country  at 
night,  musing,  meditating,  planning, 
and  purposing,  I  went  over  to  Caer- 
narvonshire to  see  Grayston,  who  was 
lodging  at  the  sea  side,  studying  law 
and  cultivating  literature.  I  had 
dropped  the  name  of  Nugent,  retain- 
ing only  my  second  name  of  Basset, 
which  had  been  that  of  my  mother, 
and  my  determination  was  to  procure, 
through  Gayston*s  interest  or  advice, 
some  place  which  would,  in  return  for 
honest  labour  of  the  head  or  the  hand, 
produce  me  a  livelihood. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  my  hotel,  an 
English  letter  came,  forwarded  from 
the  Darragh.  It  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mrs.  Cardonald,  written 
with  her  usual  extra  pale  ink,  and 
smelling  strongly  of  musk,  which  was 
lier  favorite  j)erfume.  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket  book  more  with  a  smile  then  a 
sigh,  though  it  was  wonderful  how 
the  scent  of  that  letter  brought  back  a 
whole  world  of  memory  over  my  mind ; 
and  next  morning,  after  my  voyage 
was  over,  and  when  I  was  seated  be- 
side the  driver  of  the  Bangor  coach,  I 
took  it  out,  and  calmly  breaking  the 
seal,  and  picking  my  steps  along  lines 
and  dashes  double  and  treole,  and  notes 
of  admiration  single,  two,  and  three- 
fold, and  inverted  commas,  I  read  as 
follows. 

Bectory  of  St  Sampson  cnm  tho  Innocents, 
near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire. 

Dear  Mr.  Nugent, 

I  ns(  d  not  tell  you  how  afflicted  I 
felt  on  hearing  of  the  sad  bereavement 
of  wlj  honored  kinsman  the  GreneraL 
He  tndeed  was  a  man  whom,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  ^z/^ee^bardof  Avon, 

Take  him  for  all  and  all, 

Yon  ne'er  will  look  upon  hislike  again. 

I  confess  that  the  disposition  of  his 
property  did  not  so  vert/  much  surprise 
my  daughter  and  me  ;  we  always  kigk- 
fy  valued  and  relished  Mr.  Gilbert 
&ildoon  Nugent's  conversation,  as 
partaking  more  of  the  tone  of  the 
'agreeable  world  than  any  we  had  ever 
jttBt  with  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  quite 


sure  he  was  miich  esteemed  by  his  ex- 
cellent, though  alas  departed  uncle. 

While  glad  for  our  friend's  success. 
We  truly  are  sorry  for  your  loss  ;  but, 
my  dear  sir,  as  th&  Avonian  swan  above 
quoted  remarks. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  &c. 

[Ah !  Mrs.  Cardonald,  Pactolus  is  the 
only  tide  which  you  would  con- 
descend to  float  ouj — my  daughter 
unites  with  me  in  best  respects, 
she  and  I  trust  that  all  future  in- 
tercourse will  tenniiiate  ;  as  it  would 
be  manifestiy  flying  in  the  face  oi  Pro- 
vidence and  highly  immoral  Xo  persist 
in  an  attachment  where  there  are  no 
means, 

I  must  now  conclude,  as  I  am  writ- 
ing from  my  sofa,  to  which  I  have 
been  confined  by  severe  influenza,  and 
a  dreadful  inflammatory  attack  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lung. 
I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Lucy  Cardonald. 

P.S. — We  are  at  my  son's  rectory 
ui  this  beautiful  and  deeply  interest- 
ing country — where  there  is  excellent 
cider. 

To  this  I  sent  the  following  an- 
swer : — 

Dear  Madam, 

I  thank  you  for  the  expression  of 
your  sympathy  in  my  great  misfor- 
tune, the  loss  of  my  ever  honored  and 
beloved  uncle.  I  quite  concur  in  your 
opinion  touching  our  future  inter- 
course, and  wiU  follow  out  your  wish- 
es faithfuUy.  At  the  same  time  allow 
me  to  assure  you,  that  I  have  for  some 
time  learned  to  regard  my  f  onner  sen- 
timents more  in  the  light  of  a  ffincy 
Iftlen  a  feeling,  and  that  what  you 
term  my  attachment  has  entirely  and 
rrevocably  ceased  to  exist. 
I  am. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
W.  B.  Nugent. 

I  was  an  expected  guest  atGayston's 
cottage,  as  I  had  written  to  him  a  full 
account  of  my  performances  past,  and 
my  plans  to  come.  I  had  an  aflection- 
ate  welcome  from  him,  and  we  agreed 
to  go  halves  in  housekeeping  expences. 
He  was  looking,  I  thought,  very  pale 
and  thin.  We  talked  over  my  aifair, 
and  he,  too,  greatly  condemned  my 
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ItH^tincsfi ;  '*  you  hIiouUI  have  taken  a 
iiniiitlL  ill  place  of  a  (lay  tomakuiip 
^•iiriiiiiiil  ;  yuiilin/lnoiiiuetodiHCdver 
fraiul."'  '•  Thei-u  could  be  no  framl/* 
1  .•<ii(l,  **  iMi  n'<rimltf  the  Hocoud  will, 
1  riM.ilil  >wfar  to  my  iinclu*H  Iiand- 
wiifiuLT  an'l  still.'* 

"\Vr!l,  \ValU;r,"  he  rejoimnl,  *' if 
tl)i'i-«-//''.siK'«'iifMuliiIayJikeunmUT  *it 
\v  ill  nut/  I  can  make  uvt;i'y  allowniin* 
fnr  till*  way  ynu  acUMl—  it  watt  nuhle 
l)iit  iuipniileut.  Vou  hail  no  one  to 
iKii'k  nr  adviiie  YOU,  hjivc  lilakely,  who 
iH  an  honest  ^oo4<; ;  you  hail  Uiut  hitter 
rlivrr  fellow,  Mr.  ('.  .'i^iinstyou,  wlio 
is  a 8  hliarp  an  a  nee<lle,  and  utterly 
unNiTiipnlouH,  su  he  (^etd  liiri  ft*e  and 
pit  jfics  lii.<4  client ;  and  yuu  Inn  I  yiMir 
own  pride,  pardon  nic  — nK»rhid  trene- 
ii»ity,  fi.ir^ive  me  again  -  n\.■klc^(8 
srlf  rontiik'ncf,  cxcuko  me  a  third  time 
--and  d('vutii>n  to  your  unele*ii  mem- 
ory, fur  which  I  A<Iniire  you, — all 
arm  I'll  atpiinMt  ytm  hy  thiri  M'ily  lawyer, 
and  pl'-ailin^  /'M  cause  in  your  own 
ho^^mi.'iuainMt  vuurMclf.  It  wan  Nuj^cnt 
<''/*jr'/«  Nug(*nt,  and  ^tin  ]dain  enou;;h 
that  ( '.  walki*fl  round  von.  But  nincti 
you  I'lff  not  nrtracc  your  HteiM,  we 
muftl  H*'i'  what  we  can  d«i  to  ouckle 
forturit'  on  your  l>ark  with  tlie  »}tni]M 
of  liohi-^t  I'ndfavour."  Iff  ^ilrln•d  u-s 
h*'  hpokc,  and  i  vould  not  hut  Hee  that 
ilii-n*  w;i.^  Mime  cloud  settling  over  his 
ori,;i!i:il  I  iriL;htn« •■*.■*  ;  he  nevrr  iv;iM*d 
wiirkiiiir.  hi-  iMsr  at  tive  (»'cliK*k,  and 
att'-r  rt-ailin^  law  alltlay,  he  would  nit 
up  till  i-li-vrn  atni^'ht  writ  in'' an  article 

for  tlii* whii'h  {laid  him  UIk*- 

i-dly  for  ]ii?t  lalMiui>  ;  and  then  apiin 
In*  i\i>iild  altt-rnatf  Iiih  literui'V  dirl  hy 
ali:iiMjU«-lof  j\iriilii.'ulHiiwduritgatlii-ivil 
fii'iii  t  III'  dry  and  nniMy  leaven  of  IN  ike 
upon  Littli'tonor  Vi'm-v  junior,  ilirt 
r:i<-,\  animal  .->|iiri(H  hail  ^'ivatly  Hulir*i- 
ill  d,  .'inil(heii*waH:inair«if  HettU*d  ]»en- 
^«iv>■ll•  -^^  alfiut  him  which  intereitled 
whili-  it  i:rir\rd  me.     I  knew  he  wan 

I r  -  '.\  '^i.-cond  Hon,  untl  an  (tnihan  ; 

l>  :;  I  kntw  .mUi  that  all  hi-*  family 
•jnrilly  lo\eil  him,  luidtlwit  his  worth 
an^l  tril'-nt^  wt-ri-  >ucli  a^  to  ^ivr  him 

i\  1 1  \  .■.|'|MMr:'ni"»'of  f*ui. -if*  at  ihi-  Kir, 

an>l  \\v  n-forv  I  .»;iw  no  caui«i*  for  his 
iii>-i.iii>  l:<>ly.  Onu  eVi-nin^,  uhiMi  he 
Ii:fi  !••  •  II  \vorkin;{  nmre  than  fVru  wi'i 
iii^  u-'iiT.  Ill'  r<iniplaineil  of  hetuim'he, 
>•■  1  iii;>d*  liini  roiiiv  iMit,  and  We  rain- 
M  d  IX  nio-'hliwdit  fi>r  ncarlv  ihrei.* 
l.>'nr^:iiii"nK'  tin  ;:Irnii  and hilU  whidi 
lif  ImIiiiiiI  (III*  xilla^'vof  Alter.  The 
v^iif.  and  indueiictf  of  the  huur,  the 


|[{(dden  harveat  moon  diHiiciiHin^r  light, 
luid  the  rockn  tlirowiug  tlieir  acvp 
h1ui<1o\i'—  the  kim  of  the  mouutain  air 
— the  twinkle  of  the  |iale  Ktan — ihu 
glitter  of  tlie  BUiooth  and  ailver  iica  - 
and  the  nninuuriug  meeting  of  itii 
wav(detri  on  the  grey  mudH  and  hanl 
<hirk  rtiirkri — thede  outwani  tilings, 
m^'U,  and  heanl,  ajid  felt.  tone<l  ajhl 
Hweeteneil  Iiim  Hpirita  anil  o^NiUed  up 
the  HpringR  of  hiri  confiilenee  to  hirt 
frientt.  **  Walter,"  he  tuiid  **  you 
luive  often  hautere<l  me  on  the  cauiij 
of  my  lowueiM  of  HpritH,  hut  ymi 
have  never  aske<l  me  the  cauHe-  for 
which  1  think  you  much  :  now  I  will 
tell  you  all,  and  I  know  I  Hhall  have 
\n}i\\  your  cf»nfideni*e  ami  your  ayiii- 

Iiathy.  ^ly  uncle,  a  retired  harritfter, 
iveH  in  thiH  country  ;  he  in  very  rich, 
hut  my  father  and  he  luul  a  ]MiUr>*  hiw- 
Hutt  two  yeant  ago,  in  which  the  for- 
mer wart  vietorii»uri,  aiul  my  uncle  han 
never  HiKikeii  to  one  of  lu  Hince,  Xftmr-' 
ing  hia  defeat  in  a  uiiHerablc  HiuHt, 
and  coming  to  reftide  here  iu  onler  l<j 
•e|)arate  the  two  faniiliea  who  had 
ht^LMi  ever  moiit  united.  My  uncle  ha<i 
no  aon  ;  hiM  only  Imy  «lie<l  four  yeam 
ago  ;  hiH  Mecond  daughter  Mar>  ami  I 
have  lieeu  attached  from  our  youth, 
and  to  }>reak  otf  our  union  now  necm- 
eil  the  ]M)int  to  which  hii4  vengeani*e  all 
tendetl.  My  fatlier  die«l  miuu  afu-r- 
wanlH,aud  my  eldeat  bnith«rTom,who 
iri  a  |ianM»n,  nucceeded  t4>  hia  pro|ierty. 
He  and  I  are  mucli  attaclieti,  and  hi» 
wife  ill  wamdy  in  our  intereata.  By  a 
nrovideutial  turn  all  |iartie«  met  at 
Nialvern  laat  year.  My  uncle  went  for 
health,  we  for  aniUHcmeiit,  and  theni 
I  haw  my  Mary  fre<piently,  and  luid 
H|K*ech  with  her  ;  and  liecomiii|f  deii- 
]N-Tate  for  fear  of  uur  being  agiun  and 
IM'rha|iH  ftir  evrr  He|iarate<l,  I  met  her 
oueeveninifat  my  brother'a  hooiie,  and 
there,  in  the  preaenoe  of  hif  wife  and 
three  of  her  ninterR,  we  were  iirirate- 
ly  marriiHl  hy  him.  My  unde  is  de- 
el  i  id  ng,  he  has  had  two  pandjtic  wi- 
zi!n*i«,  hut  luH  int4^Ih^  iii  aa  atrmiff  aa 
ever,  and  the  old  gniiUpe  atiil  feaUn 
in  hi.s  mind,  and  to  tell  him  uf  our 
clandestine  w«ill<K*k  wnuhi  either  kill 
him,  or,  if  he  n*t4iiued  life  and  raaMtn, 
he  Wiiuld  uae  Uith  to  diiuiiherit  umr 
Mar\',  who  ia  a  firetty  little  ouheircM 
an  tfiingH  now  atand,  though  it  was 
nut  fur  that  1  h)%*ed  h«T  timt,**  aaid 
(Sa^-Bt^m,  Hiuiliog,  *'  inaunuch  aa  ber 
hrother  waa  alive  when  wu  tirat  |iligbt- 
ed  our  vuwa.    Maanwhile  I  am  bov 
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working  haixl  to  uupport  lier  iu  case 
tliis  blow  sliould  fall ;  I  can  share 
with  herthefruit  of  patient  labour,  and 
tJiis  thought  Hwceteus  while  it  allevi- 
ates all  my  toil.  Meanwhile  I  see  her 
occa-sioually,  as  she  often  comes  with 
her  kind  Histers  down  to  the  strand 
for  Imthiug.'* 

(layston's  story  deeply  moved  me, 
and  1  forgot  my  own  griefs  in  my 
interest  fur  him.  I  hau  a  great  and 
useful  lesson,  too,  in  regarding  his 
steady  Ialx)ur,  liis  self-denial,  and  his 
detenuination  to  sow  toilfully.  that 
he  miVht  reap  successfully  anci  gar- 
ner abundantly.  God*s  blessing  be 
u])ou  all  such  brain-work,  sudi  heart- 
work,  such  hand- work — ^from  the  hind 
who  delves  among  the  clods  of  the 
plain,  uu  to  the  finer  spirit  who  con- 
sumes tue  midnight  oil,  or  anticipates 
the  sunrise  over  his  closely  ])enned 
manuscript :  God's  blessing  be  upon 
all  such  honest  toil,  and  make  it  re- 
munerative. My  siiirit,  indee<l,  was 
deeply  and  protitabh'  schooled  by  my 
friend's  case,  and  his  conduct  under 
it.  Two  days  after  tliis,  as  I  return- 
ed along  the  shore  after  bathing,  on 
rounding  an  abutting  rock,  I  came 
full  in  front  of  an  interesting  group 
of  women  :  they  weiHj  all  young  and 
nice  looking,  and  were  sitting  or  re- 
clining on  ]x>itions  of  the  din  which 
rose  rough  and  bluff  behind  them  ; 
thev  were  in  high  mirth  at  the  freaks 
and  gambols  of  a  little  sister,  save 
one  who  sat  on  a  more  raised  rock 
than  the  rest,  and  whose  sweet  young 
face  contemplation  seemed  to  have 
chiimed  for  his  own.  She  wore  a 
large  dark  brown  straw  hat,  lightly 
thrown  on  her  head,  and  overaluuling 
lier  brown  hair  braided  back  over  two 
})early  eai"s,  d  hi  Grcroue ;  her  brow 
was  white  and  straignt ;  the  purest 
complexion  suffused  the  cheek  ;  her 
e\'M  were  blue  and  full  of  gentleness  ; 
the  mouth  well  shaped ;  the  smile 
radiant,  and  flisclosiu^  teetli  of  ivory ; 
the  form  decidedly  duttinf/ni,  slender, 
and  wrai)pe<l  in  a  blue  shawl ;  the 
attitude  nxed  and  ])ensive,  like  one  in 
tliought  or  sorrow. 

Looking  tadly  oat  upon  the  sea. 

In  a  moment  it  struck  me  that  this 
was  Mrs.  OaMitoii ;  and  on  my  descri- 
bing the  young  lady  to  my  friend,  in 
pretty  much   the  same   language   I 


have  used  herei  he -smiled,  and  bluah^ 
ed,  and  said,  ^*  Yes,  that  Is  indeed  my 
dear  Manr  !'*  Ah  !  happy  Gaystony 
thought  L  your  clcmds  will  soon  pafi« 
away,  and  a  noonday  will  burst  upon 
you,  continued  and  exhilirating,  and 
all  the  brighter  from  the  darkness  of 
your  morning;  while  I,  alas, 

With  the  stern  step  of  vanqalihed  wiU» 
Walking  beneath  the  night  of  life,* 

must  toil  in  loneliness,  and  if  ever  I 
do  reap,  it  will  be  but  the  acquisition 
of  undivided  gain  and  unshared  joy. 
Events  came  rather  thickly  on  me 
now,  for  next  mominff  Gayston  laid 
down  the  "  Liverpool  Mercury,"  with 
which  he  was  seasoning  his  coffee  and 
toast,  and  looking  iixedly  at  me,  said, 
"  Now,  Walter,  here  is  the  very 
thing  for  you  ;  if  you  can  stoop  to 
wear  so  common  a  badge  as  that  of  a 
merchant's  clerk,  lo !  here  is  an  ad- 
vertisement which  I  shall  read  to 
you;— 

Wakted. — By  an  eminent  Hambnrgh 
hooflc,  a  person  of  certified  character  to  con- 
duct the  European  correitpoudenco  of  the 
Ann.  He  must  be  competent  to  write  letters 
in  the  French,  German,  and  Rnssian  tonguei. 
A  liberal  salary  will  be  given,  and  nnexeep- 
tionable  referenoet  required.  Apply  by  let- 
ter to  Me«r8.  Vondergoggell,  Stuinpett,  and 
Booxy,  Ko.  204,  Salthonse  Dock,  laTer* 
pool. 

"  Now,  dear  Walter,  this  is  an  emi- 
nent house,  if  nches  constitute  emi- 
nency  and  Plutus  be  the  fountain  of 
honor.  Here  is  a  difficult  post  to  fill, 
and  therefore  the  salaipr  win  be  a  first- 
class  one.  It  is  a  qmet  and  gentle- 
manly department,  and  will  keep  you 
much  to  yourself :  you  are  well  fitted 
for  it  from  your  jwlyglott  accom})lish- 
ments,  and,  lastly,  I  feel  all  but  cer- 
tain that  I  can  obtain  it  for  you,  as  I 
know  Mr.  Boozy  well,  and  am  known 
of  him.  His  father  was  tithe  agent 
to  old  Silverties,  to  whom  he  was 
under  considerable  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, and  Richanl,  nis  son,  being  an 
excellent  clerk,  and  iu  no  ways 

Condemned  his  father'^  soul  to  crou, 

took  kindly  to  office  work,  and  in  due 
time  became  the  drudging  partner  of 
this  Dutch  broker's  house.  Now, 
Walter,  wliat  say  you  ?  Shall  I  write 
by  this  post  ?" 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but    to  l»e 


•  SbeUey. 
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t)i:i]ikfiil  aiiil  A'-quIfsooiit ;  and  uu  Oie 
IrHir  \s.t.-.  wtiitfii  and  wiit  ;  and 
wliilf  wall  in;;  fnr  a  n*sjM>ns<*  U)  it,  I 
fii-rinl  finni  MrClintnck.  lit;  was  in 
;;n"at  di^tn'ss  mIkhiI  liirt  family  and 
A\a-i  jij^t  pn'|»,'iiin;^  to  crosH  the  Alj^s, 
anil  \\in(«r  at  I{nnii>  with  his  dvlicati; 
daii;;lii«r.  I  If  ln'^r^^L'*!  of  nn»  to  write 
and  xrinl  Iiiin  my  ad<1ri'SH ;  lie  de- 
Mnitly  ln»|K'd  to  !)♦•  at  home  in  thtf 
sprinLT,  whfn  Im*  wi»uld  make  Mur/i  an 
riu|niry  at  th**  Darnigh,  &c.,  &e.  His 
l«i;«r  niiiiMiMl  on  hi*iv  for  two  jia^es  ; 
h<'  (ht-n  ti>ld  me  that  Sir  John  Mont- 
fi.rt  was  l>is4*n-hnntin;^  in  America, 
l»ui  was  alK»nt  to  retnrn  )ntnie.  This 
pivr  luf  jiiy.  An*!,  hustly,  that  my 
rnu^iii  Kild'H>n  was  iviHii-tiHl  a.Ml»ein;( 
<in  lh«'  cvi'  of  marna«;e  with  Miss 
(.'ai-diinaid  !  And  tliis  <^ive  m«' 
in-itluT  sorrow  or  Kun>rise.  And 
ii'xt  day  rann-  a  most  |H»lite  note  from 
•Mr-.  r.n«>/A\  statin;;  liis  i»wn  and  jMirt- 
in'iV  >ali-ifartion  at  aetin;;  on  Mr. 
( Jayst'  »n**^  In  )n<  nvd  ive<  tmmmcndation, 
anil  a]»i».»intini;  Mr.  li:L««st'l -after  u 
>li«»il,  Knt  nfi't"is;iry  trial  of  my  eaiKi- 
hilit \  iJH-ir  torrfs|Mindin»^  eh-rk  at  a 
stlarv  of  two  hnndretl  iMMMids  a  veiir. 

Ifnw  warmlv  and  favonihlv  mn^*t 
<iay.-t«in  hav«*  written  U*  have  so  im- 
m<ili:tt«ly  inflneneed  these  men  in  my 
I'l-half  I  TIh'V  i*x|in*sse<l  a  wish  that 
1  should  join  them  in  a  month,  and 
;•>  < Javf^T  n  Willi  otl*  to  I>)n«Ion  next 
ni>>rninu'  to  i-at  law  diinifrs,  and  sit 
on  a  r«'Hv«'yan«'«'r*s  sti»<»I,  1  als«»  left 
our  M-adMianl  oittaLre,  ami  went  over 
t«i  fJanlfris,  where  I  di*eided  on 
>)H  iidini;  tlie  hiMt  ihriM'  ^nl•l•ksof  my 
liU-riN.  lodu^inL/n^-ar  the  lanre  hotel, 
at  the  h"'i^e  nf  on"  Kvan*«,  who  kei»t 
|>"ni''>.  and  wa-^  a  Sn^twdon  ijniile. 
il>ri  1  ri-ad,  >krtrhed,  ami  sealed  the 
i:i\in«-»  iif  the    ki!i;,dy   mountain  *m 

I  vi-r-v  -:i|i'.  .1 niu'Uiied  alwavshvmv 

h'."«r'»  I !••_:.  Tally  liv  name.  ;i  Imiwn 
rtirie\i!\  of  int«  ili>reiire  i|uite  nltiTi- 
ranine,  :in>l  all  l»nt  human,  ami  U*- 
i\V'-*n  wlfUi  anil  me  a  de«-idedly 
u.'rni  friiniNhi}t  had  Hm-u  andriiM>n- 
id  iii  a  -'liiiM  M«t*k.  Here  ftir  ^"ine 
;iiii'  UiV  life  was  ni'i-t  mtinotunoun. 
<  Ml  till- 1 1^;  ilay  hut  one  of  my  s<»ji»tini, 
li-  ^  ■  •.  ■  I  ."Hi  .ulv.  ntun-iM-iurn  d  wliieh 
suir-i  t],.-  xAr-i  «.f  my  life  to  their 
» I.  j •:!:-,  :;ii>i  ■..'.  ve  lue  tlion^ht  anil 
f"  •  i  t  I  h:>iii(:iii..n  t<ir  many  a  month 
alt    rw    J 'I". 

I  l-ad  ::"!H'  up  twtk-thinls  of  Snow- 
•  i>>n  l>y  u  hat  the  Lniides  calle<l  **the 
^h'Tl   eu*  ;"   I    think    the    |iaith     wuri 


almut  a  mile  aWivo  whoro  oikv  HtfMul 
tlie  old  ehnn*h  <»f  JJanl)i*ris,  a  siii^i- 
larly  {irimitivc  n*lie(»f  hoaranti(iiiity, 
Imt  now  replai-e^l  hy  a  mon?  nuNh'rn 
struct uiv.  The  hkuI  wjw  steeji,  Imt 
nothin;:r  tt)  an  exiH'rieneed  nuMin- 
taineer  like  me,  who  had  Ikm-ii  o<lueH* 
ted  amrui;;  tin?  pn-eiijieesof  Slieve-n.i- 
(Juilla.  I  wanderetf  on,  and,  mink  in 
tlioU'ilit,  J  found  T  had  left  the  jKith, 
and  ;;ot  npon  a  Hht|M'  of  shingle. 
However,  1  i»nshed  u]twanl,  and  mt*- 
in;r  ifH-ks  aiNive  me,  J  douhtcd  Hot 
hut  I  sh<*uld  siNin  piin  harder  ipi  mm  I, 
and  1  knew  that  the  to]»  r<mhl  not  liv 
far  oil*.  Jleri*,  however,  I  liaii  i\  nar- 
row cseajK?  of  my  life.  I  hnil  st.'|»|»e«! 
cm  a  hiiyi;  stiiiie,  and  when  H|irin<rjii^ 
fnmi  it  to  ;rjiin  a  bei'oiid,  I  felt  it  ^iv- 
in;r  way  under  me  :  I  at  once  threw 
myst'lf  on  my  faee  and  hixsist  alun^ 
the  i^i'imnd,  and  hiy  (piite  Ktill-  km 
the  m:iss,  slowly  at  tii-st,  tmt  Huuii 
nioiv  (luiekly,  roUeil  and  thundercfl 
down  t lie  numntain,  and,  g«iing  over 
a  iirei-ipitN*,  I  h*'ani  its  sullen  dash 
and  plun^re  into  a  ilark  tani  which  1 
had  olirii'rved  sh'epin;;  in  a  Imiluw  on 
my  left  :is  I  Orieemhil.  Kisins;  now, 
1  eliml>ed  more  cautiouslv,  and  mimi 
arriveil  at  the  nK'kswhiefi  I  had  mhtii 
frf»ni  below,  and  which,  lielting  the 
mountain,  overhiiiij^the  waste  of  Htcep 
shin;rle  I  had  Iteen  tmverning:  here 
all  advance  st^'nieil  Itjirred  :  till  at 
last  1  iliM-oven.ll  a  ]tart  lower  than 
the  rest,  over  whi«;h,  l»y  a  grfat  exer- 
timi  of  str«*ii;^^li,  1  swung  mvM'lf  ii|i- 
ward  with  my  hands,  and  reaehvil  a 
tiat  tahle  of  pH'k,  over  which  I  had 
now  to  h'aii,  and  stivtch  down  as  far  ari 
;is  ever  I  could,  to  :iMsirft  my  friend 
Tatty,  who  in  all  IiIh  numemuM  aaceiita 
of  Sill  >w don  never  ha4l  Iki*ii  on  thin 
wil«l  path  U'fi»n*.  I  eeilaiuly  wiun 
fully  tivc  minuti's  cidling,  choeriiiff, 
and  whistliii;;,  am!  enomnigiug  the 
animal,  hefoiv  heivmld  l»e  iuducvil  to 
make  the  npwnnl  npriuc  which 
lii-im;:ht  him  within  rea/L*n  of  my 
hand  :  and  when  I  /fui  snccvmlcil  in 
landing  him  <m  the  n^'k  lienide  uie,  I 
thought  he  Would  have  devoured  me 
with  Ids  i,T»tefnI  ami  ixiisy  careaMa. 
rnmi  tluH  to  the  Hunimit  wan  a  steep 
Imt  safe  diinh  alont;  the  jagged  aidra 
oi  a  111  vine,  and  in  a  I  Hint  ten  nunute* 
more  u)ist  Mining  niy  frieml  Taffy  and 
1  lind  n%Ti*he«l  aiiii  Inaficd  over  the 
npright  low  ntoucti  which  defend  the 
fiath  fn>m  the  dangen»iM  pnxi|tioM 
which  go  down  w  uecr  on  the 
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side  of  Snowdon,  and  then  we  sat 
down  on  a  rock  to  recover  our 
breath,  and  rest,  and  be  thankful. 

At  that  moment  I  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man, who,  standing  by  the  battle- 
mented  stones  which  guard  the  decli- 
vity, had  evidently  been  surveying 
oui*  ascent.  The  gentleman  at  once 
accosted  me  witn  frankness  and 
courtesy.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  permit  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  cragman- 
ship ;  we  saw  irom  yonder  point  the 
whole  of  your  ascent  with  much  inter- 
est and  some  apprehension,  for  surely 
you  have  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  a 
great  escape.  The  rock  which  gave 
way  had  been  loosened  by  the  late 
rains  ;  had  you  not  thrown  yourself 
flat,  you  must  have  gone  over  the 
precipice  with  it.  Your  dog,  too, 
performed  nobly.  Pardon  me  for 
speaking  to  you,  but  these  wilds  pre- 
clude formality.  I  trust  you  are  not 
fatigued  by  your  great  exertion." 

I  had  started  to  my  feet,  as  he 
commenced  speaking  to  me,  I  uncov- 
ered my  head  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address.  He  was  a  fine  handsome 
man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
clear  English  features,  a  decidedly 
distin^uS  presence,  and  rather  com- 
mandmg  ;  as  if  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  beinff  listened  to,  and  obeyed.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  but 
told  him  "  I  was  a  native  moun- 
taineer, and  an  old  hunter  among  the 
hills ;"  and,  saluting  him,  I  walked  on. 
Some  yards  further,  I  had  to  pass  his 
daughter,  and  in  so  doing  I  lifted  my 
hat  and  bowed  low  and  gravely,  and 
on  raising  my  head  again,  I  met  the 
full  glance  and  smile  of  the  loveliest 
face  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  look 
on.  She  was  a  young  girl  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  with  large 
liquid  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue,  soft, 
wistful,  and  intelligent,  fringed  with 
long  dark  silken  laalies  ;  the  features 
small  and  aristocratic ;  the  com- 
plexion clear  and  delicately  tinted  ; 
the  mouth  well  cut,  expressive  and 
pore  ;  the  forehead  high,  white,  and 
a  little  proud,  yet  the  smile  full  of 
radiancy  and  innocence,  disclosing 
laughing  pearly  teeth ;  the  form 
scarce  come  to  womanhood,  but  tho- 
roughbred and  graceful.  The  face 
was  so  beautiful  uiat  I  could  not  help 
looking  acain  at  it,  when  to  my 
surprise  we  accosted  me,  *'  I  trust 
you  are  not  hurt,  sir ;   we  had  great 


cause  to  thank  God  for  your  preserva- 
tion." Embarrassed,  and  yet  grati- 
fied beyond  measure,  I  could  not  for 
a  moment  answer.  There  were  tones 
in  her  voice  which  reminded  me  of 
the  music  parted  which  used  to  flow 
from  my  Madeline's  lips,  sweet  as  the 
strings  of  angels*  harps.  At  length  I 
said,  how  proud  snd  honored  I  felt  at 
her  displaying  such  kind  interest  for 
a  stranger.  "  Nay,"  said  she,  "  not  a 
stranger,  but  a  human  creature." 
This  she  said  simply  and  with  perfect 
ease  of  manner,  and  her  father  com- 
ing up  I  again  saluted  them  rever- 
ently, and  passed  onward,  sloping  my 
steps  towards  the  descent  to  Bedge- 
lert ;  but  so  utterly  fascinated  by  tne 
fair  vision  that  I  could  not  help  look- 
ing back,  when  I  saw  them  both 
standing  on  a  little  knoll,  and  appa- 
rently watching  my  retreating  steps, 
and  forming  a  most  graceful  group- 
ing in  combination  with  the  rocky 
scenery  around. 

My  original  intention  in  coming 
here  was  to  sketch  a  point  of  the 
landscape  which  embraced  the  river  of 
Bedgelert,  the  church,  and  Gelert's 
grave  ;  but  now  my  pencil  refused 
its  oflice,  and  I  sat  down  in  a  kind  of 
dream,  of  which  my  two  new  ac- 
quaintance formed  the  front  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  and  golden 
atmosphere  of  aerial  imagination,  and 
backed  by  a  number  of  glittering 
Chateaux  d'Espagne,  as  substantial  as 
ever  were  erectea  by  the  Fairy  Mor- 
giana.  Then  of  a  sudden  came  on  my 
mind  the  real  amidst  the  unreal, — the 
lost  Darragh,  and  the  Dutchman's 
desk ;  and,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  the 
one  for  my  fate,  and  the  other  for  my 
folly,  I  sprung  to  my  feet,  and  whist- 
ling to  Taffy,  who  like  myself  was 
dreaming  amidst  the  heather,  I 
pocketed  my  sketch-book,  and  turned 
my  face  homeward. 

But  a  great  change  had  passed  over 
the  landscape  during  the  time  I  had 
spent  in  musing  on  the  mountain  side ; 
tne  morning  had  been  hot  and  clear, 
and  the  noon  had  rolled  away  in 
cloudless  splendour  ;  but  it  was  even- 
ing now,  and  on  gaining  the  apex  of 
the  mountain,  I  saw  a  dense  white 
mist  filling  the  whole  gorge  of  Uan- 
beris  Pass,  and  surging  upwards 
from  the  heart  of  the  vafley.  On  it 
came,  curling  over  and  hiding  the 
rocks,  and  gradually  enshrouding 
one  by  cue,  each  successive  feature  of 
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the  mountain.  Denser  and  tliicklier 
rose  the  fog,  running  amiditt  the  hol- 
lows, flowing  over  Bhingle  and  rock 
and  heather  in  a  grey  tide,  still  rising, 
and  uprising,  and  prevailing,  till  peak 
after  peak  of  the  mountain  brothei-s 
which  stood  aroimd  magnificent 
Snowdon,  was  buried  and  concealed 
in  the  ocean  of  damp  grey  mist  which 
seemed,  like  a  death  nail,  to  enwrap 
all  that  had  been  lately  so  fair  and 
bright.  In  a  few  minutes  I  felt  the 
fog  paas  up,  and  over  my  own  person, 
and  eddy  round  my  head.  I  hud 
no  fear  for  myself,  because  1  knew 
the  i)ath  famifiarly,  and  my  canine 
companion  was  worth  a  whole  army 
of  ^des.  But  I  did  feel  a  little 
anxious  when  I  thought  of  my  new 
acquaintances,  and  of  the  numerous 

grecipices  which  I  knew  to  abound  in 
nowdon,  and  to  flank  their  home- 
ward path.  I  quickened  my  step, 
the  dog  running,  and  barking  before 
me — an  unearthly  sound  at  the  bottom 
of  that  sea  of  cold  mist ;  and  a  little 
lower  down  we  came  upon  them  in 
great  distress.  They  had  got  off  the 
path  among  the  heather,  missing  their 
way,  and  were  standing  both  together, 
the  lady  clin^ng  closely  to  her 
fathei-'s  arm.  They  had  resolved  to 
imtiently  await  the  parting  of  the 
mist,  or  the  arrival  of  their  servants 
from  the  hotel.  They  had  originally 
ridden  up  as  far  as  the  point  of  ascent 
called  "  the  Stable,"  and  there  liad  dis- 
missed their  guides,  intending  to 
walk  home.  The  dog  first  discovered 
them,  and  his  barkings,  they  told  me, 
were  melodious  in  their  eana,  for  they 
were  chilleil  by  the  damp  cloak  the 
mist  had  wrapped  around  them,  as 
well  a^  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
finding  their  way  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  the  dread  of  night 
coming  on.  Yet  were  they  calm  and 
trustful,  even  when  I  fii'st  came  upon 
them,  *^  looming  through  the  mist," 
as  the  gentleman  said,  "  like  the  sjjec- 
tre  of  Modred  or  Cadwallo."  Truth 
to  say  I  was  utterly  charmed  to  find 
them,  and  joyfuUy  proffered  my 
^idance,  which  they  acce])ted  as 
joyfully ;  so  ordering  Tafiy  into  the 
van,  with  a  "  Home,  good  dog,  home," 
the  sagacious  brute  immediately  got 
on  the  })atli,  I  following  the  motions 
and  guidance  of  his  taiL  the  only  part 
of  him  I  could  percei^,  so  dense  liad 
the  mist  become,  and  my  companions 
following  me  iu  file,  the  lady  holding 


by  her  father's  hand.  In  tliis  way 
we  proceeded  for  more  than  a  mile, 
not  uttering  a  word,  but  carefully 
watching  our  steps  along  the  steep 
and  narrow  yet  oeaten  path,  and 
through  the  dark  and  stupifying  fog ; 
when  suddenly  the  mist  became 
violently  agitated,  and  began  to  be 
rent  asunder,  disclosing  patches  of 
green  sod  and  blue  rock,  and  grey 
wet  shingle ;  and  the  wind,  which  we 
had  heard  from  some  time  sobbing  iu 
the  gullies  and  clefts  of  the  mountun, 
no w  blew  strongly  up  the  hill— a  sudden 
gale  or  gust — scattering  and  sweeping 
the  whole  mist  before  it,  unshrouding 
the  mountain  from  base  to  summit, 
and  revealing  to  our  charmed  senses 
Heaven's  sweet  blue  once  more,  and 
earth's  vivid  landscape,  and  the  sun 
sinking  in  far  and  fading  glory  over 
the  golden  waters  of  the  Insh  Chan- 
nel. We  all  stood  still,  regarding 
with  fixed  eyes  this  beautifiu  sight. 
Some  deeper  emotion  stirred  the  mind 
of  the  fair  creature  by  my  side,  and  as 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  a  cloud 
of  sweet  solemnity  passed  over  her 
features.  Her  father  again  and  again 
thanked  me  for  my  timely  aid  ;  she 
si)ake  not,  but  she  look^  a  whole 
volume  of  kindness  at  me,  and  I  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  a  little  awkwanl 
at  the  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing my  incognito  with  so  frank  a 
man  as  this  appeared  to  be,  and  was 
commencing  to  relapse  into  coldness 
and  reserve,  when  tne  gentleman,  re- 
covering all  his  vivacity  of  manner, 
said  to  me,  ''I  suppose  you  are  a 
traveller  like  ourselves,  and  wander« 
ing  for  amusement."  "No,"  I  answer^ 
ed,  "I  am  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
counting  house."  This  I  said  quietly, 
but  rather  proudly,  I  fear :  a  glance 
passed  between  the  parties.  "  A  dis- 
guised prince  rather  I  should  have 
guessed  you  to  be,"  said  the  gentle^ 
man.  "No,"  I  answered,  smiling,  "  I 
am  not  even  a  merchant  prince,  but  a 
simple  retainer  on  that  august  body, 
brandishing  my  pen  as  did  the  Swiss 
of  old  their  sword,  for  met*e  hire.** 
"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  our  preser\'- 
er?"  he  rejoined.  I  felt  myself  get- 
ting very  red  as  I  answered,  "  Basset" 
"JUuEi,"  said  he,  "then  you  must  be  a 
kinsman  of  mine ;  my  name  is  Pen- 
darvis,  and  I  am  connected  with  all 
the  Bassets,  aod  St  Aubyns,  and 
Prideaux  iu  my  own  country.  We 
Cornish  Choughs  have  old  HMtsthere^ 
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.we  all  croak  from  the  one  tree  and 
are  all  the  one  kindred.*'  I  answered 
a  little  doggedly,  although  I  was 
amused  at  ms  determination  to  make 
me  out  a  gentleman,  that  '^  I  had  not 
the  honor  of  knowing  the  parties  he 
spoke  of,  that  my  name  was  simply 
Basset,  and  that  I  had  never  been  in 
Cornwall  in  my  life/*  He  now  desist- 
ed, seeing  the  subject  was  disagree- 
able ;  and  all  would  have  gone  on  well 
only  for  a  contretemps  of  Taffy's,  who, 
in  jimiping  up  upon  me  repeatedly, 
had  Accidentally  detached  the  minia- 
ture I  wore  from  its  ribbon.  I  felt  it 
falling  through  my  waistcoat,  and  it 
rolled  on  the  ffrass  to  Mr.  Pendarvis' 
feet,  who  picKing  it  up,  begged  my 
permission  to  look  at  it,  a  request, 
which  though  confused  and  almost 
angry,  I  could  not  refuse.  My  dear 
Madeline,  how  he  gazed  at  her,  and 
then  handing  the  picture  to  the  young 
lady,  he  said,  ''Kosamxmd,  here  is 
indeed  a  face  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Your  sister.  Sir,  I  presume!"  "She 
teas  my  sister,"  I  replied,  with  deep 
emotion.  "Oh,  what  a  loss !"  said  the 
young  lady — they  were  simple  words, 
but  spoken  trembliuglv,  and  as  I 
raised  my  face  to  hers,  I  saw  she  was 
looking  from  the  picture  to  me,  and 
that  the  large  tears  had  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  "And  this  noble  looking 
man,"  said  the  gentleman,  "who  ap- 
pears an  officer  of  high  rank  by  his 
oreBB,  was  he  not  your  father,  Mr. 
Basset  ? "  I  know  not  what  came  over 
me,  but  the  recollection  of  all  I  had 
sustained  and  suffered,  my  bleak  fate 
and  blighted  youth,  and  the  thoughts 
of  these  two  dear  faces  and  forms  which 
1  had  loved  too  well  and  worshipped 
with  wild  idolatry,  and  which  now 
were  lost  to  me  :  all  this  crowding 
upon  me  made  my  breast  to  swell  with 
such  strong  and  unutterable  emotion, 
that  I  could  not  answer,  but  sitting 
down  on  a  bank,  I  buried  my  face  in 
my  hands  to  hide  my  agitation.  On 
raising  my  head,  I  saw  the  miniature 
had  been  laid  softly  by  my  side,  the 
dc^  had  his  head  on  my  lap  wistfully 
eyeing  me,  and  Mr.  Pendarvis  and 
hi8  daughter  were  standing  some  thir- 
ty yards  off,  and  apparently  survepng 
the  prospect — I  hastily  joined  tnem, 
and  apologizing  for  a  sudden  headache, 
■we  walked  quietly  on,  and  gradually 
warmed  into  conversation.  We  spoke 
on  acenery,  Welsh  and  Swiss  ;  we 
spoke  of  the  EMue;  and  German  life 


and  literature,  and  English  books  and 
scenes,  on  art  and  artists  and  poetiy, 
Shake8j)eare  and  Goethe.  Both  my 
companions  were  highly  educated,  and 
had  taste  and  reading.  Mr.  Pendarvis 
was  somewhat  imperious  as  a  critic, 
and  the  gentle  daughter  refined  and 
enthusiastic.  And  so,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  day,  I  forgot  myself,  for- 
got I  was  a  salaried  clerk — an  impofh 
ter  in  name,  a  pauper  in  condition,  a 
disinherited  exile — as  my  companions 
drew  me  out ;  the  one  exciting  me  by 
his  tact,  high  breeding,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  the  other  kindung  me  into  a 
most  ardent  desire  to  please  by  her  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  gracefulness,  as 
her  rich  colour  would  heighten 
and  the  glance  of  her  eye 
deepen  at  my  description  of  some 
wild  grand  scenery  I  had  once 
seen  in  the  far  off  Hebrides,  on  a 
yachting  expedition  with  poor  Mont- 
fort.  And  I  was  but  too  happy,  when 
the  rocks  that  coronet  the  cascade 
which  falls  in  front  of  the  Llanberis 
hotel,  hove  in  sight,  and  I  knew  my 
joysome  walk  was  past  and  o'er  like 
a  dream  of  the  night.  So,  with  a  sigh 
that  I  could  not  repress,  I  said,  "  I 
have  now  fulfilled  my  pleasing  task,and 
you  must  allow  me  to  wish  you  good 
night."  The  gentleman  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  was  about  to  make  a  very 
kind  speech,  and  the  young  lady  look- 
ed inexpressibly  sweet  and  wistful 
from  her  deep  soft  eyes — but  somehow 
a  vision  of  the  office  arose,  and  my 
clerk's  stool  seemed  to  come  and  thrust 
itself  threateningly  between  me  and 
the  faces  of  my  new  friends ;  and  so, 
pulling  off  my  hat,  I  bowed  rapidly, 
and  turning  round  walked  hastily  with 
the  dog  toward  his  master's  dwelling, 
accusing  myself  all  the  time  of  rudeness 
and  brusquerie,  yet  recurring  again 
and  again  to  the  happiness  I  had  been 
enjoying,  the  only  sweet  cup  I  had 
drained  since  my  great  misfortune.  I 
could  not  sleep  all  night,  but  tossed  to 
and  fro.  I  was  charmed  with  my  new 
friends,  yet  I  felt  unhappy  that  I  had 
ever  met  them.  Proud  and  perplex- 
ed, I  knew  not  how  to  decide :  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  have  remain- 
ed and  seen  them  again,  yet  I  dread- 
ed and  disliked  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  happiness.  This  strug- 
gle ended  in  my  determining  to  forget 
them  and  banish  them  fix>ni  my  mind, 
and  to  think  only  of  my  coming oocupii- 
tion;  and  so  X  rose  at  five  o'clock — 
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Eacked  my  valise,  paid  my  bill,  and 
aving  ordered  mine  host  to  forward 
all  my  chattels  and  moveables  to  me 
at  Liverpool,  I  started  for  Caernarvon 
on  foot,  where  I  caught  a  public  con- 
veyance which  ran  to  meet  the  Ches- 
ter mail  and  on  which  I  and  my  port- 
manteau were  soon  travelling  en  route 
towards  the  county  of  rich  cheeses  and 
the  city  of  ancient  "  Rows." 

Changing  my  mind,  I  descended 
from  the  coach  at  Holywell,  and  hav- 
ing paid  my  orisons  to  the  Tutelary 
Samt  of  that  brisk  small  place  bv 
bathing  in  St.  Winifred^s  WeU — whicn 
was  the  coldest  and  most  bi*acing  bath 
I  ever  had  in  my  life — I  crossed  the 
Dee  in  a  lumbering  wherry,  with 
three  sailors,  and  three  times  three 
old  Welshwomen  in  blue  jock  coats 
and  steeple  hats — a  regular  live  cai^o 
of  mother  Skiptons,  presiding  over  a 
boatfull  of  baskets  containing  eggs, 
crab  apples,  chickens,  cauliflowers, 
young  ducks,  butter,  and  green  cheeses. 
Here  I  narrowly  escaped  being  suffo- 
cated in  the  sands  of  the  Dee,  and  after- 
wards was  nearly  smothered  in  the 
mud  of  the  Mersey  in  my  run  from 
Tranmere  to  the  Salt-house  Pier  in 
Liverpool.  Having  arrived  here,  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
looking  for  a  lodging,  which  I  at  last 
secured  at  a  wholesome  suburb  called 
Edgehill,  standing  amidst  green  fields, 
ana  far  away  from  the  smoke  and 
smells  of  the  tar-cum-turpentine,  the 
floap-boiling-cum-tallow  candles  at- 
mosphere of  this  dingy  mercantile 
metropolis.  My  landladies  were  three 
old  spinster  ladies,  very  kind  and 
very  ugly — a  kind  of  Cerberus  sister- 
hood, but  without  the  crossness  of 
the  monster.  They  were  glad  to  have 
me  for  two  pounds  a  week  board  and 
lodging,  antl  I  was  equally  charmed 
to  have  obtained  so  healthy  and  clean 
a  retreat  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  They 
informed  me  that  the  drawing  room 
was  occupied  by  an  Irish  lady  of  a 
great  family,  "  highly  connected  and 
extraordinary  genteel,"  and  that  her 
name  was  Miss  Caroline  O'Cann.  I 
never  had  heard  of  the  family,  but 
was  sorry  to  learn  that  the  lady  was 
my  countrywoman,  dreadingdiscovery 
on  account  of  my  being  incognito. 

Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  I 
found  myself  entering  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Vondergo«geB  and  Co.  It 
formed  the  secona  story  of  a  large 


warehouse,  which  stood  in  the  town« 
ward  side  of  the  Salt>hou8e  dock^ 
ugly  and  grim,  amidst  the  perpetual 
war  and  (un  and  shake  of  carts  huge 
and  heavy  in  transitu  over  the  large 
rough  pavement,  glaring  under  the 
influence  of  a  hot  and  bemuggiMng 
sun,  and  enjoying  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  a  most  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell,  which  steamed  up  from 
the  banks  of  picturesque  mud  which 
adorned  the  bottom  of  the  dock  at 
low  water. 

The  partners  had  not  arrived,  but 
a  good  natured  looking  youth  advan- 
cing to  the  counter,  enquired  my  name 
and  business,  and  on  heanng  it, 
invited  me  in,  and  welcomed  me 
civilly.  He  then  brought  me  into  a 
little  room  which  resembled  a  glass- 
case,  and  in  which  there  was  just 
space  for  a  four  legged  stool,  a 
mahogany  desk,  and  a  table  on  which 
stood  a  patent  roUer  for  copying 
letters.  This  was  to  be  my  kingdom, 
the  stool  my  throne,  and  tne  desk  my 
bureau  des  affaires.  This  young  man 
told  me  that  he  was  my  brother  clerk, 
that  he  kept  the  underwriting  books 
of  the  firm,  and  that  his  name  was 
Paul  Diaz  ;  "  which,"  said  he,  "  they 
are  continually  changing  to  Dyce, 
not  knowing  that  I  am  by  birth  a 
Portuguese,  although  a  naturalized 
Englishman."  Truly  he  might  have 
been  a  Patagonian  in  place  of  a 
Portuguese,  or  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Anak  or  Ajax,  if  one  were  to  judge 
by  his  proportions ;  for  he  had  height 
and  frame,  and  shoulders,  and  thews, 
and  length  of  limb  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  youthful  Hercules. 
Presently  the  head  partner  came 
bowling  into  the  office,  like  a  tennis 
ball,  baiiging  all  the  doors  after  him. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  Stumpett, 
who  had  large  filmy  eyes  like  a  boiled 
cod,  8i)oke  little,  being  slow  and 
mechanical,  but  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness. Boozy  succeeded,  and,  coming 
up  to  me,  welcomed  me  cordially  a8 
Mr.  Gayston's  friend,  and  presented 
me  to  the  partners,  each  of  whom 
bowed  awkwardly,  and  stared  hard. 
A  large  file  of  foreign  letters  was  then 
laid  before  me  to  translate  ;  and  thus 
there  passed  over  my  field  of  life  a 
strange  and  undreamed  of  metamor- 
phosis— ^that  I,  who  was  bom  to  wealth 
and  station,  and  all  the  inaction  of 
affluence,  should  now  be  toiling  for 
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Toj  daily  b)*ead,  as  the  paid  clerk  of 
Messrs.  vondergoggell,Stumpett,  and 
Boozy  !  ! 

These  thoughts  would  pass  bitterly 
enough  through  my  brain  at  times. 
But  better  reflections  and  more  sub- 
missive feelings  would  take  their 
place  ;  and  on  the  first  day  I  sat  on 
my  stool  I  came  to  a  threefold  deter- 
mination, the  result  of  much  previous 
consideration  and  decision. 

First,  always  to  be  punctual  to 
engagements  and  stated  hours ; 
secondly,  to  make  free  with  no  one, 


but  keep  up  my  reserve  of  manner  ; 
and  thirdly,  never  to  put  ofif  to  the 
morrow  what  I  could  do  to-day. 
To  one  who  had  been  educated  as  I 
had  been  under  my  uncle's  rather 
strict  martinet  habits,  these  things 
were  easy  to  achieve  ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  three  months,  I  foimd 
myself  both  trusted  and  respected  by 
my  employers,  and  on  the  happiest 
and  safest  terms  with  my  fellow 
clerks,  as  weU  as  with  a  number  of 
young  men  who  were  serving  their 
apprenticeship  to  the  firm. 
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So  powerfully  attractive  is  the  charm 
that  invests  the  Holy  Land,  that  un- 
consciously we  find  ourselves  catch- 
ing at  points  and  seeking  for 
scenes,  not  in  any  consecutive  order, 
but  merely  as  they  possess  more  or 
less  interest  in  our  minds.  Thus, 
after  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Stanley's  work, 
we  find  the  striking  events  of  the 
Sacred  History,  as  connected  with 
their  geographical  jwsition,  rising 
like  landmarKs  in  our  memory.  The 
ascent  out  of  E^ypt,  Mount  Sinai, 
Tor,  Horeb,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem, 
Samaria,  Tabor,  Carmel,  Jordan,  all 
and  each  appear  like  mountain  tops 
in  the  landscape,  and  defy  any  exact 
or  regular  review  of  this  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  description  of  sce- 
nery, occurrences,  and  a  people  with 
which  the  holiest  and  most  ancient  of 
records  has  made  us  all  familiar  from 
our  childhood.  Whether  or  not  our 
author  has  added  any  further  infor- 
mation to  that  which  we  had  already 
possessed  respecting  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Israelites,  he  has 
been  tne  first  adequately  to  illustrate 
the  relation  which  they  bear  each  to 
the  other.  His  has  been  the  task  to 
point  out  how  much  or  how  little 
the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  country  by  being  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Bible — to  ex- 


hibit the  effect  of  the  Holy  Land  on 
the  course  of  the  Holy  History. 

In  accomplishing  this  task,  Mr. 
Stanley  has  succeeded  in  steering 
clear  of  two  errors.  On  the  one 
hand,  how  many  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine have  gone  thither  seeking  for 
"confirmatory  evidence  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  Revelation,"  forgetting 
that  the  truth  of  the  Bible  requires 
no  confirmation ;  it  is  firmly  estor 
blished  on  higher  and  divine  grounds. 
As  Mr.  Stanley  well  observes,  we 
should,  however,  thankfully  receive 
any  additional  evidence  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  general 
correspondence  between  the  recorded 
history  and  the  natural  geography ; 
but  they  who  hope  that  every  step  in 
Israel's  wanderings  can  be  traced 
will  be  grievously  disappointed.  And 
not  only  so,  but  there  will  be,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  in  the  recitals 
of  such  travellers  an  obvious  exag- 
geration, and  a  straining  of  circum- 
stances to  meet  their  preconceived 
ideas,  which  must  defeat  their  own 
ends,  and  may  afford  an  excuse  to 
others  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error. 
Their  successors  in  the  route  mav  be 
those  who  much  doubt  the  truth  of 
revelation.  When  instead  of  find- 
ing, as  they  have  been  told,  the  path 
of   Moses,  Joshua,  and  the    chosen 
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^ople  80  clearly  ti'ft<:^d  that  ''he 
who  runs  may  read,"  they  in  more 
than  one  instance  are  met  only  by 
questionable  facts  and  more  than 
aaestionable  traditions, — can  we  won- 
aer  that  they  should  deny  dttogeiher 
what  they  cannot  altogether  discern  ? 
Bat  are  they  justified  in  so  doing  ? 
Would  they  reject  any  other  history 
on  such  groimds?  Is  every  fact  in 
our  secular  history  indisputable  1  Or 
rather,  is  there  one  of  which  the  de- 
tails at  one  time  or  another  have  not 
been  questioned?  How  often  are 
we  forced  to  admit  uncertainty  in 
the  most  important  of  our  modem 
contests,  as,  for  example,  that  at 
Gravelines.  We  know  that  a  battle 
has  been  fought ;  we  know  which 
party  has  gained  the  victory  ;  but  as 
to  further  particulars,  the  conflicting 
evidence  of  historians  leaves  us  com- 
pletely in  doubt.  But  because  opini- 
ons differ,  and  truth  is  difficult  to  be 
ascertained,  who  would  dream  of 
rejecting  all  history?  To  those, 
therefore,  who  deny  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  say,  admit 
that  the  precise  route  of  the  Israelites 
is  obscure ;  admit  that  we  cannot 
now  fix  on  the  site  of  Migdol,  of 
Pihahiroth,  or  of  Elim,  still  that 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the 
reconled  localities  and  the  sacred 
writings,  the  reluctant  testimony  of 
the  infidel  has  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge.  And  though  even  only 
in  one  instance  ^'  the  aspect  of  the 
ground  should  indicate  that  some  of 
the  ffreat  wonders  in  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people**  had  been  wrought 
there,  does  not  such  a  discovery  prove 
the  general  truth  of  the  narrative? 
Would  it  not  be  deemed  suflicient  in 
any  other  history  ?  and  in  any  other 
country  would  not  allowance  be 
made  for  the  lapse  of  time,  the  conse- 
quent chan^  in  its  existing  features, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  own  ignorance  i 
But  to  return,  Mr.  Stamey,  as  we 
have  said,  has  steered  clear  of  the 
two  errors,— over  credulity  and  bigot- 
ted  unbelief  ;  and  his  work  is  replete 
with  valuable  information  concerning 
countries  and  places  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting that  exist.  We  may  visit 
the  scene  of  the  contest  at  Marathon, 
of  the  vict<My  of  Arminius,  or  may 
track  the  steps  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  feel,  as  we  read, 
a  thrill  of  interest  in  every  fibr?  ol 


onr  frame,  but  it  will  be  a  inertf 
(lassing  emotion.  A  truth  forgotten 
may  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be 
Unknown,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  scenes  of  former  times  occur  to 
our  minds  ;  and  when  they  do,  they 
are  compelled  shortly  to  give  place  to 
the  more  urgent  interests  of  daily 
life.  But,  as  Mr.  Stanley  says,  "the 
local  features  of  the  Holy  LBina,  and 
the  scenes  in  Israel's  history,  have 
naturally  become  the  household  im- 
agery of  Christendom."  The  "  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt"  has  become  with 
us  the  type  of  the  freedom  from  a 
severer  thraldom.  "  The  Rock"  which 
followed  the  freed  ones  follows  tm 
too — of  Marah's  bitter  waters  we  also 
taste  on  our  onward  journey  ;  and 
the  valley  of  Achor  ("trouole")  is 
made  with  us  "a  door  of  hope." 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Valley  of  Bephioim, 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  Bethlehem, 
and  the  Lake  of  Gtennesereth,  each 
has  entwined  itself  with  our  reliffion^ 
May  we  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  say 
that,  great  as  has  been  the  past,  and 
absorbing  as  is  the  present  interest  of 
Israel  and  Israel's  land,  the  future 
lends  them  a  no  less  attractive  charm  ? 
Can  we  look  at  Jerusalem,  and  fail  to 
think  not  only  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
entry  of  our  Lord  into  the  city,  and 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives, — not  only  of 
the  promises  which  are  more  stable 
than  the  everlasting  hills,— but  alao 
of  the  time  when  the  Jews  shall  have 
returned  to  their  much-loved  land, 
when  their  Temple  will  be  once  more 
built,  and  when  ^'  His  feet  shall  once 
again  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives?" 
It  is  then  with  the  feelings  of  intense 
interest  which  this  "  threefold  cord" 
must  necessarily  produce,  that  we 
follow  Mr.  Stanley's  description  of  the 
scenes  of  Israel's  captivity,  joumey- 
Ings,  and  final  residence. 

Mr.  Stanley  first  ascended  the  Nile, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Desert  of  Mih 
bia.  Ketuming  to  Cairo,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Pe^ 
trc^,  traversing  the  routes  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness.  He  ascended  the 
highlan<l8  of  Syria,  scrutinisinff  every 
place  of  note  connected  with  tne  goa-* 
pel  history,  and  sifting  their  tradi- 
tions ; — ^he  describes  his  impressions 
of  the  trans-Jordauic  country,  descends 
into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  pur^ 
soing  his  journey  into  Qalilee,  titices 
tht  JwdM  to  he  mjfwcw. 
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In  his  introduction  to  a  work  ne- 
cessarily fragmentary,  the  author 
(fives  some  extracts  from  letters 
written  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
he  justly  considers  a  fitting  ])relude 
to  Sinai  and  Palestine,  the  background 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  Israelites. 
Entering  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Nile,  its 
width  first  strikes  the  traveller.  It 
in  greater  than  that  of  the  Bhine  or 
the  Danube.  The  vast  volume  of 
waters  of  the  mighty  river  flows  uni- 
formly between  two  lofty  banks, 
which  limit  the  view  and  shut  out 
the  world  on  either  side. 

Immediately  above  the  brown  and  bine 
waters  of  the  broad,  calm,  lakelike  river, 
rises  a  thick  black  bank  of  clod  or  mud, 
mostly  in  terraces.  Green — unutterably 
green — mostly  at  the  top  of  these  banks, 
though  sometimes  creeping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  lies  the  land  of  Egypt.  Green 
— unbroken,  save  by  the  mud  villages  which 
liere  and  there  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  verdure, 
like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  car- 
pet; or  by  the  dykes  and  channels  which 
convey  the  life-giving  waters  through  the 
thirsty  land.  This  is  the  Land  of  Kgypt, 
and  this  is  the  memorial  of  the  yearly  flood. 
ITp  those  black  terraces,  or  on  those  green 
fields,  the  water  rises  and  descends ;  and  not 
only  when  the  flood  is  actually  there,  but 
tlironghont  the  whole  year,  is  water  continu- 
.illy  ascendinff  through  innumerable  wheels 
wcnrked  by  naked  figures,  as  the  Israelites  of 
old  **  in  the  service  of  the  field,'*  and  then 
flowing  on  in  gentle  rills  through  the  various 
allotments.  To  the  seeds  of  these  green 
fields,  to  the  fishes  of  the  wide  river,  is  at- 
tached another  natural  phenomenon,  which  I 
never  saw  equalled :  the  numbers  numberless 
of  all  manner  of  birds  —vultures,  and  cormo- 
rants, and  geese,  flying  like  constellations 
throngh  the  blue  heavens ;  pelicans  standing  in 
long  amy  on  the  water  side  ;  woopoas  and 
zicxaos,  and  the  (so-called)  white  ibis,  ihe 
gentle  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris  in  his  robes 
of  white — walking  under  one's  very  feet. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  rivers 
having  their  origin  in  minor  streams, 
gradually  increasing  as  in  their  on- 
ward course  they  receive  the  accession 
of  other  river.-*,  and  l>ecoming  thus  at 
eveiy  stage  larger  and  larger,  we  fin<l 
it  diflKcult  to  realize  the  anomalous 
attribute  of  the  Nile, — its  having  no 
tributaries.  Ascending  hundreds  of 
miles  up  the  river,  and  reaching  the 
Nubian  hills,  we  might  well  expect  to 
find  a  diminution  of  volume  in  its 
raat  waters. 
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But  no — the  breadth  and  strength  below 
was  all  his  own;  and  throughout  that  long 
descent  he  has  not  a  drop  of  water  but  what 
he  brought  himself,  and  therefore  you  have 
the  strange  sight  of  a  majestic  river  flowing 
like  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  highlands,  as 
calm  and  as  broad  amongst  these  wild  Nu- 
bian hilts  as  in  the  plain  of  Egypt. 

The  only  mode  of  communication 
being  the  river,  whose  flowing  waters 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ascend  with- 
out wind,  it  would  be  comparatively 
iinserviceable  for  the  purposes  of  tran- 
sit were  it  not  for  a  smgular  peculiar- 
ity. What  an  instance  of  the  adap- 
tation of  natural  provisions  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind  does  this  cir- 
cumstance evince, — that  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  the  north  wind 
prevails,  and  especially  during  the- 
prevalence  of  floods,  when  the 
strength  of  the  current  would  other- 
wise forbid  the  upward  navigation  of 
the  river. 

Indeed  in  everything  that  concerns 
this  wonderful  river, — in  the  regular- 
ity with  which  the  phenomenon  of  its 
periodical  overflow  takes  place  ;  in 
its  rise  and  fall  being  greater  or  less 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
iisually  falls — ^tne  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence is  strikinglv  conspicuous.  "  A 
few  feet  less  than  the  ordinary 
height,"  says  an  acciu^te  writer, 
"  would  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
waters  to  a  sufficient  distance  ;  a  few 
feet  more  would  prevent  the  water 
from  draining  off  in  the  proper  season 
for  sowing,  and  sprea(i  devastation 
throughout  the  coimtry." 

We  need  not  here  dwell  on  the 
well-known  circumstance  that  the 
Nile  is  the  great  benefactor  of  Egj'pt, 
nor  that  to  it  is  owing  the  extnv)nli- 
nary  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  this 
granary  of  the  ancient  Homann,  a 
productiveness  so  great  as  to  call  forth 
the  unqualified  admiration  of  moi-e 
than  one  traveller. 

"  Our  path,"  savs  St.  .John,  in 
speaking  of  the  Thebais  <»r  T-j)ijer 
I^pt,  "  lay  over  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  j)lains  I 
ever  saw,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops 
of  clover,  lentils,  lupinw,  oiiiouK, 
sugar-cane,  wheat,  and  .about  two 
thousand  acres  of  lietins  in  blossom. 
On  all  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  arose  the  date  groves,  in  which 
the  villages  stoo<l  emmsomed  ;  sheep, 
goatH,    horses,    buffaloes,    &c.,  wei-e 
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feeding  in  numerous  groups  among 
the  rich  pasturage,  which  having 
been  drenched  by  the  dews  of  the 
preceding  night,  every  blade  and  leaf 
now  glittered  with  sparkling  dew 
drops.  Scarcely  could  paradise  itself 
be  more  delightful  than  the  land  now 
before  us,  the  whole  atmosphere  being 
perfxmied  faintly  but  deliciously  by 
the  scent  of  many  flowers,  while 
every  object  which  presented  itself  to 
the  eye  was  clothed  with  inimitable 
freshness  and  beauty.  I  could  now 
comprehend  why  the  Bomans  sent 
their  consumptive  patients,  and  the 
Turks  their  men  grown  prematurely 
old  by  excess,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ;  for  nowhere  on  earth  could 
they  in  winter  find  a  more  congenial 
climate  than  that  of  the  Thebais." 

"  No  flat  region,"  says  Dr.  Duff, 
speaking  of  Lower  Egypt,  "  can  be 
more  beautiful.  The  waters  of  the 
annual  inundation  had  not  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  land,  but  half 
subsided  on  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Vast  level  plains  spread  out  on  all 
sides,  havinff  their  carefully  culti- 
vated soil  cmd  in  the  living  green 
which  distinguishes  the  first  fresh 
blades  of  vegetation  in  the  month  of 
May  in  the  British  climes  ;  and  their 
borders,  fringed  with  rows,  and  their 
points  of  junction  garnished  with 
clumps  and  groves  of  date  trees,  pal- 
myras, sycamores,  and  other  ever- 
greens. Thus  for  miles  together  it 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  well  dress- 
ed garden." 

leaving  behind  him  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
of  which  he  has  given  highly  interest- 
ing sketches,  our  traveller  enters  upon 
the  broad  track  of  the  desert. 

There  is  but  one  interest  attached 
to  the  land  of  Sinai.  Through  it  the 
children  of  Israel  passed.  Its  history 
is  comprised  in  the  Exodus.  Since 
that  event  nothing  notable  has  occur- 
red in  this  distinguished  country.  It 
forms,  as  it  were,  but  one  scene  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  yet  this 
one  scene  is  enhanced  in  our  mind's 
eye  by  the  fact  of  it  thus  standing 
alone.  In  other  countries  we  are 
ovei'whelmed  by  the  variety  of  events 
that  have  occurred  within  their  limits, 
and  each  new  actor  who  appears  upon 
the  stage  effaces  in  a  aegree  the 
memory  of  liis  predecessor's  greatness. 
For  example,  what  traveUer  to  Rome 
feels  his  interest  concentrated  in  any 


one  point  in  her  history  ?  Beoolleo- 
tion  after  recollection  presses  through 
the  mind,  each  succeeding  one  strug- 
gling for  the  pre-eminence.  The 
independence  of  her  republic  fades  in 
the  imagination  before  the  glories  of 
her  imperial  crown ;  the  brilliancy 
of  her  empire  before  the  absoluteness 
of  her  ecclesiastical  sway  ;  her  first 
kingly  dignitybef  ore  all.  But  not  so 
with  Sinai.  The  Bed  Sea  is  connect- 
ed in  our  minds  solely  with  Is^aePB 
deliverance  and  Egypt's  destruction  ; 
on  Sinai's  heights  a  scene  of  stupend- 
ous interest  once  took  place,  and 
nothing  in  after  ages  has  occurred 
there  to  draw  away  our  attention 
from  it.  Mount  Hor  is  only  known 
to  us  as  Aaron's  Grave.  In  hia 
description  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
our  author  keeps  this,  its  peculiarity, 
well  in  view,  and  also  dwells  much 
on  the  contrast  its  desert  plains  and 
jagged  mountains  must  have  afforded 
to  me  Israelites,  accustomed  as  they 
had  been  to  Egypt's  verdant  soil. 
The  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is 
situated  between  the  Gidf  of  Suez  and 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  the  latter.  liow 
wholly  deserted,  was  formerly. the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  :  the  former  now  constitutes 
the  great  highway  of  Eastern  tnaffic, 
in  connexion  with  the  overlandlfoute 
to  India.  To  the  Israelites  emersin^ 
from  E^rpt  this  peninsula  exhibited 
many  remarkable  features.  What 
greater  contrast  could  be  presented  to 
the  green  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its 
constant  hum  of  busy  life,  than  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  wrapt  in  the  silence  of  the 
tomb— a  silence  described  by  travel- 
lers as  so  deep,  that  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  feet  the  words  of  a  reader,  dis- 
tinct but  not  loud,  are  perfectly  audi- 
ble? Niebuhr  was  assured  by  the 
Arabs,  in  the  exaggerated  style  of 
Eastern  story,  that  the  human  voice 
could  be  heard  across  the  gulf  of  Aka- 
ba. Again,  in  their  joumeyings  in 
the  wilderness,  where  "  there  was  no 
water  for  them  to  drink,"  they  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  refreshing  waters 
of  the  Nile,  "  waters  so  delicious," 
says  the  Abb6  Mascrier,  *^  that  one 
could  not  wish  the  heat  to  be  less,  or 
to  be  delivered  from  the  sensation  of 
thirst."  The  Turks  find  it  so  exqui- 
site, that  they  excite  themselves  to 
drink  of  it  by  eating  salt ;  and  the 
daughters  of   the  Ptolemies,   when 
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married  to  foreign  princes,  are  said 
to  have  hired  earners  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, to  bring  them  bottles  of  their 
favourite  beverage,  which  they  prized 
above  the  greatest  luxuries.  The  con- 
formation, also,  of  the  country  pre- 
sented striking  peculiarities.  The 
sandy  plain,  the  rocky  peninsula,  the 
ja^ed  mountains  of  the  Tor,  the  rug- 
ge^passes,  all  were  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  plains  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  clififs  above  are 
described  as  terminating  in  an  ascent 
so  steep  as  to  be  almost  a  staircase  of 
rock.  The  mountain  land  of  the  pe- 
ninsula presents  an  appearance  of  ex- 
traordinary confusion.  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker  graphically  describes  the 
view  as  if  "  Arabia  Petraea  were  an 
ocean  of  lava,  which,  whilst  its  waves 
were  running  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  still."  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  scene  of  greater  desola- 
tion than  such  mountains,  utterly  de- 
void of  vegetation,  now  present  to  the 
traveller.  Instead  of  munerous  rills 
and  torrents  descendii^  from  the 
heights,  and  forming  rivers  flowing 
through  the  intersecting  valleys, 
these  mountains  are  surrounded  by 
"  Wadys." 

It  is  necessary  [says  Mr.  Stanley]  to  nse 
this  Arabic  name,  becanse  there  is  no  Eng. 
lUh  word  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  it.  A  hollow,  a  Talley, 
a  depression, — more  or  less  deep,  or  wide,  or 
long, — worn  or  washed  by  the  mountain 
torrents  or  winter  rains,  for  a  few  months  or 
weeks  in  the  year, — such  is  the  general  idea 
of  an  Arabian  **  Wady,"  whether  in  the 
Desert  or  in  Syria. 

Sometimes,  though  rai'ely,  these 
wadys  are  suddenly  converted  into 
rushing  torrents  ;  but  they  usually 
present  the  appearance  of  dried-up 
river  courses,  only  presenting  the 
image  of  thirsty  desolation  the  more 
strikingly,  from  the  constant  indica- 
tions of  water  which  is  no  longer 
there.  These  "  rivers  of  the  desert" 
form  its  boundancs,  and  its  means  of 
conmiunication  ;  through  them  the 
high  roads  run,  and  on  their  sides  are 
erected  the  stations  of  the  travellers. 

But  the  present  desolation  of  the 
peninsula  is  not  without  its  excep- 
tions. Here  and  there  the  pilgrim 
meets  with  patches  of  green,  the  more 
notieeable  mm  their  contract  with 
the  dull  crimson,  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  desert.     The  importance  of  the 


straffglin^  vegetation  is  evinced  by 
the  tact  that  the  valleys  and  moun* 
tains  frequently  derive  their  names 
from  it.  Um-Shomer,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tor, 
signifies  "  the  mother  of  fennel,"  so 
called  from  the  fennel  which  Burck- 
hardt  long  ago  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  Sinai. 

Whoever  has  observed  a  recently 
cut  embankment,  ere  it  has  had  time 
to  be  covered  with  grass,  and  while 
it  presents  a  hard,  dry,  stony  surface, 
must  have  noticed  how  here  and  there 
a  little  oozing  of  water  gradually 
changes  the  aspect ;  first  there  is  the 
spreading  dampness,  and  immediately 
grass  springs  up,  covering  every  part 
over  which  the  water  is  diffvLsed. 
These  patches  of  vegetation'represent 
on  a  small  scale  the  spots  of  verdure 
which  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  val- 
leys in  the  Desert ;  save  that  there 
they  remain  but  detached  specks  of 
life,  perpetual  contrasts  with  the  arid 
scene. 

These  springs,  whose  soorces  ar«  for  the 
most  part  high  up  in  the  mountain  clefts, 
occasionally  send  down  into  the  wadys  rills 
of  water,  which  however  scanty,  yet  become 
the  nucleus  of  whatever  vegetation  the  de- 
sert  produces.  Often  their  course  can  be 
traced  not  by  visible  water,  but  a  track  of 
moss  here,  a  fringe  of  rushes  there,  a  solitary 
palm,  a  group  of  acacias,  which  at  once  de- 
note that  an  unseen  life  is  at  work.  Where- 
ver these  springs  occur,  there,  we  cannot 
doubt,  must  always  have  been  the  resort  of 
the  wanderera  in  the  desert ;  and  they  occur 
at  such  frequent  intervals,  that,  after  leaving 
Suez,  there  is  at  least  one  such  spot  in  each 
snccessive  day's  journey. 

In  all  the  deep  valleys  leading  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  the  verdiu^  has  spread  into 
considerable  tracts,  presenting  in  this 
'*  union  of  vegetation  with  the  fantas- 
tic scenery  of  the  desolate  mountains 
a  combination  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ex- 
traordinary." 

Wherever,  of  course,  a  collection  of 
springs  increases  this  vegetation  to 
any  extent,  the  position  becomes  one 
of  paramount  importance  to  travellers. 
In  three  spotsof  the  desert,  and  in  three 
only,  do  these  oases  occur.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  on  Crebel  Mousa,  over  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  ;  where  a 
cluster  of  four  such  springs  has  ren- 
dered this  a  much  frequented  spot. 
Here  the  Bedouin  tribes  take  upth^r 
al)wles  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
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At  the  palm-grove  of  El-Wady  near 
Tor  and  at  the  Wady-Feiran  occur  deep 
depressions,  which  receive  the  waters 
from  the  hills.  These  oases  of  Sinai 
become  the  sources  of  life  and  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  description  whch  our  author 
gives  of  one  peculiarity  of  the  penin- 
sula dissipates  the  popular  delusion 
\Vhich  re^rds  "  desert"  as  a  "  sandy 
plain."  Sand,  it  appears,  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  in  the  Arabian 
desert. 

In  the  lUTial  ronte  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and 
from  Suez  to  Akaba,  it  occurs  only  once  in  anj 
^reat  quahtiij  or  depth  ;  nameljr,  in  the  hills 
immediately  about  Hnderah.  •  .  •  • 
There,  after  traversing  the  whole  Peninsula  on 
hard  ground  of  gravel,  pebble  or  rock,  the 
traveller  again  finds  himself  in  the  deep  sand 
drifts,  which  he  has  not  seen  since  he  left 
them  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Nile,  envel- 
oping the  temples  of  Ipsambul  and  the  Sera- 
penm  of  Memphis. 

Accordingly,  in  the  story  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
great  sand- drifts,  which  history  relates 
M  impeding  the  marches  in  the  desert 
of  Africa,  are  not  mentioned. 

The  exact  track  of  the  children  of 
Israel  is  not,  nor  do  we  suppose  it  can 
ever  be,  ascertained  with  precision. 
Mr.  Stanley  examines  the  fantastic 
stories  of  the  Arabs,  tlie  mercenary 
inventions  of  the  Grecian  monks  and 
the  various  early  traditions,  compar- 
ing one  with  the  other.  But  until  the 
countr}'  has  been  systematically  ex- 
plored by  travellers  possessing,  with 
other  qualifications,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Arabic,  even  an  approximate 
route  cannot  be  laid  down  with  cer- 
tainty. Hitherto  no  traveller  has 
himself  explored  more  than  one  or  two 
iY)ut(i«.  £ach  has  consequently  strain- 
ed to  a<lapt  the  track  of  the  Israelites 
to  his  own  journey.  The  great  cau- 
tion with  which  all  accounts  should 
be  received  is  evident  fromtbecircum- 
Rtance,  that  the  minutest  details  are 
marvellously  related  by  the  hermits 
of  Sinai  dwelling  for  centuries  in  the 
most  interesting  convent  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine ;  according  to  the  time,  conveni- 
ence, or  zeal  of  tlie  traveller,  these 
]»lind  leaders  of  the  blind  can  point 
out  tlie  necessary  objects  of  interest 
in  a  greater  or  less  circumference. 

In  order  to  bring  it  into  the  roond  of  the 
daily  sights,  the  cleft  of  Korab,  Dathan,  and 


Abiram,  is  transferred  from  Kadesh  Bamea 
to  the  foot  of  Ilorcb.  The  peak  of  Oebil 
Mousfl,  now  pointed  out  by  them  as  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  fails  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  rcquu^ments  of  the  nar- 
rative. Kcphidim  has  been  always  shown 
within  an  hour's  walk  instead  of  a  day's 
march  from  the  mountain.  The  monks  in 
the  last  century  confe&sed,  or  rather  boasted, 
that  they  had  themselves  invented  the  foot- 
mark of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  order  to  secure 
the  devotion  of  the  Bedouins. 

All  such  traditions  are  worse  than 
worthless,  and  should  be  utterly  dis- 
carded. Assuredly,  little  testimony 
can  now  be  relied  on  other  than  the 
"  stones  themselves  cry  out." 

Mr.  Stanley  ascended  Mount  Ser- 
bal  and  Gebel-Mousa,  the  rival 
claimants  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sinai 
of  the  Exodus ;  "  the  Mount"  where 
the  awe-struck  Israelites  witnessed 
the  giving  of  the  Law. 

Mount  Serbal,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  finest 
forms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of 
peaks,  which  may  be  reduced  to  five,  the 
number  adopted  by  the  Bedouins.  These 
five  peaks,  all  of  granite,  rise  so  precipitously* 
so  columnlike,  from  the  broken  ground  which 
forms  the  root  of  the  mountain,  as  at  first 
sight  to  appear  inaccessible.  Bat  they  are 
divided  by  steep  ravines,  filled  with  fragments 
of  fallen  granite. 

Tlie  traveller  toiled  up  the  central 
ravine,  the  steep  ascent  being  broken 
by  shrubs  like  sage  or  thyme,  which 
grew  to  the  very  summit ;  and  as- 
sisted by  loose  stones  arranged  by 
Inmian  hands.  The  summit  is  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  from  which  he  over- 
looked the  whole  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  Red  Sea,  with  the  Egyptian  hills  op- 
posite ;  tlie  prove  of  Tor,  just  marked  as  a 
dark  line  on  tiie  shore  ;  on  the  east  the  vast 
duster  commonly  called  Sinai,  with  the  peaks 
of  St.  Catherine ;  and  towering  above  all, 
the  leas  famous,  but  most  magnificent  of  all, 
the  Mont  Blanc  of  those  parts,  the  un visited 
Um-Shomer.  Every  feature  of  the  extra- 
ordinary conformation  lies  before  yon ;  tlie 
wadys  coursing  and  winding  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  long  crescent  of  the  Wady  Ks- 
Sheykh  ;  the  infinite  number  of  mountains 
like  a  model ;  theur  colors  all  as  clearly  dis- 
played as  in  Kussegger's  geological  map ;  the 
dark  granite,  the  brown  sandstone,  the  yellow 
desert,  the  dots  of  vegetation  along  the 
Wady  Feiran,  and  the  one  green  spot  of  tlie 
great  palm  grove  of  Rephidim.  The  ex* 
treme  edge  el  the  peak  is  flanked  on  each  side 
by  the  tremendons   precipices  of  the  two 
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neigUbouring  peiks;  and  as  w«  law  them 
overlooking  the  circle  of  Desert— plain,  hill  and 

vallej it  was  impossible  not  to  feci  that  for 

the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Israel  and  the 
world,  the  scene  was  most  truly  fitted. 

Nevertlieleas,  our  author  considers 
that  the  objection  urged  from  the  ab- 
Hencc  of  any  plain  immediately  under 
Mount  Serbal  for  receiving  the  Law 
is  unjuiiiwerable ;  such  a  plain  he 
tiuuglit  for  at  Gebel-Mouaa,  the 
mountain  of  Moses.  Its  summit  has 
l)et'n  regarded  as  the  sjjot  most  univer- 
Hjilly  siicred  on  eailh,  Ufjon  it  are 
fuuiui  the  ruins  of  a  church,  at  one 
time  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
christian  sectd,  and  of  a  smaU  mosque. 
To  tlie  universal  question,  Is  this  ^*  the 
toi)  of  the  mount"  describeil  in  Ex- 
cKlus  I  Mr.  Stanley  replies  by  asking 
another  question,  whether  there  is  a 
jihdn  below  it  agreeing  with  the  words 
of  the  narrative.  Lal>orde  and  others 
had  described  an  appropriate  place  at 
the  foot  of  this  peak,  wiiichMr.  Stan- 
ley, however,  could  not  find.  His  party 
priKieeded  to  the  summit  of  the  other 
end  of  the  range  called  the  lUs 
Siwdfeh  (Willow  Head),  overlooking 
the  Kr-l^Aheh  from  above.  After 
winding  tlirou^h  the  various  basins 
and  clifi'rf  whicli  make  uj)  the  range, 
they  reached  the  rocky  jKjint. 

The  effect  on  us  [he  describes],  as  on 
every  one  who  h.is  seen  and  described  it,  was 
instantaneous.  It  was  like  the  seat  on  the 
top  of  Serbal,  but  with  the  difference,  that 
hire  was  tlie  deep  wide  yellow  plain,  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  very  base  of  the  cliffs ;  ex- 
actly answering  to  the  plain  on  which  the 
potJplo  **  removed  and  stood  afar  off." 

Mr.  Stanley  thus  sums  up  his  in- 
vestigation :— 

If  we  are  to  have  u  inounlum  without  a 
wiile  amphithciitro  at  its  base,  let  us  have 
Serbal ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  nni  sure  that  if 
the  monks  of  Justininn  Imd  tixed  the  tra- 
ditional scene  on  the  Kdj^Su^ufch,  no  one 
would  for  an  instant  have  doubted  that  this 
only  could  be  the  spot. 

Here  we  desiiv  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  fav(»rite  Hpei^>ulation  of 
modem  explorei*s,  that  of  seeking 
natunil  explan;iti<msof  event  srevejileil 
to  us  as  miracles.  The  truth  of  scrijH 
turc  can  gain  little  coutiiination  from 


the  march  of  adenoe,  if  U19  terrible 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  eacred 
writings  are  sought  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  physical  appearances  of  the 

f)resent  day,  or  with  our  finite  appre- 
lension  of  natural  causes.  We 
wholly  deprecate  the  miserable  trifling 
which  would  attempt  to  reduce  to  our 
natural  perceptions  the  miraculous 
occurrences  related  for  our  admonition. 
We  regret  to  i)erceive  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ley has  been  led  to  sanction  this  error. 
— Because,  forsooth,  mysterious  noises 
have  from  time  to  time  been  heard  on 
Uie  siunmit  of  Gebei-Mousa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Um-ShOmer,  and 
in  the  mountain  of  Nahiis,  he  favoiv 
us  with  the  supposition  that  they  may 
be  in  some  way  connected  witli  tlie 
terrors  described  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. Surely  the  attempt  to  account 
for  such  a  miraculous  convulsion  by 
the  circumstance  that  mysterious 
noises  have  been  heard  from  time  to 
time  'ml  the  neighbourhood,  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  doubt  upon  the  sacred 
narrative. 

How  can  mysterious  noises  be  con- 
nected with  the  awful  scenes  described 
in  Exodus  ]  As  well  might  we  ac- 
count for  the  roaring  of  the  sea  from 
hearing  the  i*e8onance  produced  by 
placing  a  searshell  to  the  ear.  The 
sounds  heard  on  these  mowitaius  have 
been  attributed  to  various  imtural 
causes.  From  an  analogous  phenom- 
enon recently  observed  in  our  own 
country  by  Hugh  Miller  the  geologist, 
that  at  Gebel-Nahils  is  thought  to  bu 
the  acciunulate<l  sounds  occasioned 
by  the  mutual  imi>act  of  the  imrticlea 
of  sand  against  each  other. 

Dr.  Muman  and  Dr.  Lepsius  havo 
likewise  sought  to  rationidise  Uio 
miracle  of  the  manna,  by  considering 
that  it  is  i)rej)ared  from  the  Toi-fa 
trees  which  abound  in  the  Wady 
Feiran.  This  tree  "  resembles  the 
weeping  birch,  but  is  still  more  deli- 
cate in  ap})earance,  and  the  so-called 
manna  flows  in  drojie  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  it«  slender  i>en«ile  Iwughs. 
A  small  quantity  is  collected  and 
brought  to  the  convent  of  Sinai,  whei^o 
it  is  prqwiretl  by  Innling  and  put  into 
small  tin  cjises,  which  arc  dis])08ed  of 
to  jiilgriniH  and  other  visitors.  In 
this  state  it  resembles  melteii  guiu 
with  smull  rounded  grains  in  it,  and 
huij  a  somewhat  similar  taste,  only 
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sweeter  and  leather  aromatic."  Mr. 
Johnston,  in  his  admirable  work,* 
describes  all  the  properties  of  this 
manna;  and  refutes  the  possibility 
that  the  produce  of  these  trees  could 
have  been  the  true  manna  of  the  Is- 
raelites, laying  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  very  remarkable  property  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  xvi.  19,  20.  "  And 
Moses  said,  let  no  man  leave  of  it  till 
the  morning.  Notwithstanding  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses,  but  some 
of  them  left  of  it  till  the  morning,  and 
it  bred  worms  and  stank,  and  Moses 
was  wroth  with  them."  This  rapid 
putrefaction,  the  smell  and  the  breed- 
mg  of  worms,  says  Mr.  Johnston,  are 
properties  which  belong  to  no  known 
vanety  of  sweet  vegetable  exudation. 
The  manna  of  Scripture  therefore  is 
still  utterlv  imknown. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  give  us  a 
vivid  description  of  a  singumr  edifice 
remaining  on  Gebel  Mousa,  of  which, 
however,  we  can  only  insert  a  short 
summa^.  In  the  heart  of  the  de- 
sert of  Sinai,  in  the  centre  of  desola- 
tion, of  silence,  of  arid  dearth  arises 
the  stately  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
This  vast  edifice  was  founded  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Justinian,  as  a 
fortress  convent  to  secure  a  safe  trau- 
idt  through  the  Desert.  Its  massive 
walls  stiU  defy  the  ravages  of  time. 
Its  towering  mosque,  its  gorgeous 
church  hung  with  banners,  its  galle- 
ries of  chapels,  of  cells,  of  guest- 
chambers,  its  librarv  of  precious  ma- 
nuscripts, the  sound  of  its  rude  cym- 
bals calling  to  prayer,  and  changed 
by  the  echoes  into  music  as  it  rolls 
through  the  desert  valley,  the  double 
standard  of  the  Lamb  and  Cross  float- 
ing high  upon  its  topmost  tower, — 
strike  the  traveller  with  amazement 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  structure  in 
such  a  place.  Its  inmates  are  as  fo- 
reign to  the  scenery  as  itself.  They 
are  Greek  exiles,  generally  rebels  to 
monastic  rule  at  home.  As  pastora 
inhabiting  the  sole  civilized  spot,  the 
only  place  of  Christian  worship  in  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  they  present  a  mourn- 
ful spectacle  ;  utterly  ignorant  and 
miserably  poor,  they  occupy  a  post 
affording  opportunities  of  usefulness 
to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Arabs. 


It  is  [says  Mr.  Stanley]  a  colony  o€ 
tian  pastors  planted  amongst  heathens,  who 
wait  on  them  for  their  daUy  bread,  and  ibr 
their  rain  from  heaven ;  and  hardly  a  v^aA 
of  civilization  or  of  Christianity,  as  fiur  as  his- 
tory records,  has  been  imparted  to  a  sin^ 
tribe  or  family  in  tliat  wide  wUdemeas.  It 
is  a  colony  of  Greeks,  of  Enropeans,  of  ec- 
clesiastics, in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  sacred  regions  of  the  earth ;  and 
hardly  a  fact,  fi'om  the  time  of  their  first 
foundation  to  the  present  time,  has  been  oon- 
tribnted  by  them  to  the  geography,  tbe 
geology,  or  the  histoiy  of  a  country  which,  in 
all  its  aspects,  has  been  submitted  to  their 
investigation  for  thirteen  oentnries. 

In  several  of  the  Wadys,  '^^naitic 
inscriptions'*  are  met  with  in  great 
variety  and  abundance  ;  they  liave 
been  attributed  generally  to  the  work 
of  the  Israelites.  Laborde  thus  de* 
scribes  them  : — "  We  passed  through 
the  Wady  Mokatteb,  which  means 
written  vaUey^  and  beheld  rocks 
covered  with  inscriptions  for  the 
length  of  an  entire  lea^e.  We 
afterwards  passed  mountams,  called 
Jebel-el-Mokatteb,  which  means  wril" 
ten  mountains;  and,  as  we  rode 
along,  perceived  during  a  whole 
hour  hosts  of  inscriptions  in  an  un- 
known character,  carved  in  these  haxd 
rocks,  to  a  height  which  was  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
although  we  had  men  amongst  us 
who  understood  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Arme- 
nian, Turkish,  English,  lU^rrian,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Bohemian  langua- 
ges, there  was  not  one  of  us  whonad 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ters engraved  on  these  rock%  with 
great  labor,  in  a  country  where  thane 
IS  nothing  to  be  had  either  to  eat  or 
drink."  The  Rev.  C.  Forster,  in  a  work 
of  great  earnestness  and  researchyf 
has  given  the  grounds  and  arguments 
by  which  he  has  been  solemnly  con- 
vinced of  the  Israelitish  au^orship 
of  these  inscriptions.  From  this 
conclusion  Mr.  Stanley  dissents,  his 
theory  being  that  the  whole  of  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  is  the  work  of 
Christian  i>ilgnms  of  the  fourUi  and 
fifth  centuries.  Alluding  to  Hazeroth 
and  the  miracle  of  the  ''feathered 
fowls,"  in  a  mere  footnote,  he  would 
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thus  demolish  Mr.  Forster's  argu- 
ments. He  says,  he  is  unwilling  to 
withhold  this  slight  illustration  of 
;dmost  the  only  conclusion  in  Mr. 
Forster's  work,  which  received  any 
confirmation  from  his  observations. 
Mr.  Forster,  in  a  reply  recently  pub- 
lished,* justly  remonstrates  against 
HO  sweepmg  a  condemnation,  and  we 
think  reasonably  complains  that  on  a 
IM)iut  which  he  considers  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  important  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man, 
Mr.  Stanley  should  blow  away  his 
ailment  with  a  breath,  as  a  child 
Mows  away  the  down  from  the  top  of 
the  thistle.  The  strongest  observa- 
tions which  Mr.  Stanley  has  made 
upon  the  subject  refer  to  the  elevation 
from  the  ground  at  which  the  inscrip- 
tions are  found.  He  considers  that 
they  appear  to  be  only  such  as  would 
be  the  casual  work  of  passing  travel- 
lers, none  that  he  saw  requiring  lad- 
ders or  machinery  of  any  sort. 

Most  of  them  could  have  been  written  by 
iinj  one  who,  liaTing  bare  legs  and  feet,  as 
all  Arabs  have,  could  take  firm  hold  of  the 
ledges^or  bj  any  actiTe  man  eren  with  shoes. 
I  think  there  are  none  that  could  not  have 
been  written  by  one  man  climbing  on  another's 
^boulders. 

To  this  Mr.  Forster  asks,  how  it 
happens  that  while  eiui)loymeut  is 
thus  ingeniously  invented  for  the  feet 
of  ideal  pilgrims,  he  has  forgotten  to 
make  provision  for  the  two-fold  call 
u{)on  tneir  hands,  for  hands  no  doubt 
they  must  have  to  hold  fast  in  their 
grotesque  and  perilous  position,  as 
weU  as  hands  to  work  with.  The 
simplest  tools  which  the  rudest  work- 
men, and  these  must  have  been  rude 
workmen,  could  use,  would  be  a 
punch  and  a  mallet.  And,  asks  Mr. 
Forster, 

With  the  punch  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
mullet  in  the  right,  his  toes  clinging  to  his 
comrade's  neck  and  his  face  against  the  rock, 
what  becomes  of  the  hold  of  his  adventurous 
pilgrim  ?  Ilo  is  in  imminent  danger  of  life 
and  limb,  and  much  in  the  conditipn  of 
Swift's  ••  Captain  of  Horse,"  who 

Never  takes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle, 
For  one  holds  the  sword  and  the  other  the 
bridle." 


Now  we,  who  have  ourselves  wit- 
nessed the  wonderful  agility  of  the 
natives  of  the  east,  can  see  no  difii- 
culty  in  Mr.  Stanley's  suggestion; 
but  happily  Mr.  Forster  has  other 
and  better  shafts  than  those  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm,  in  which  we  regret 
to  notice  his  vindication  abounds,  to 
launch  against  any  who  would  sub- 
vert his  hypothesis.  In  1854,  and 
since  Mr.  Stanley's  visit,  the  late 
Captain  Thomas  Henry  Butler  and 
the  Rev.  Pierce  Butler,  whom  it  is 
distinction  sufficient  to  describe  as 
"  brothers  of  the  hero  of  Silistria," 
proceeded  to  Sinai  for  the  special  ob- 
ject of  investigating  the  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions. We  cannot  omit  any  op- 
portunit^r  of  aUuding  with  pride  to 
the  services  of  these  distinguished 
Irishmen.  Captain  Butler  entered 
upon  his  mission  with  the  zeal  of  a 
Ciiristian  soldier,  and  with  that  high 
sense  of  duty  which  characterized 
him  through  life  and  in  death.  In 
Viscount  Gough's  despatches  honor- 
able mention  is  made  of  his  courage 
when  heading  the  advance  at  the  car- 
rying of  the  heights  of  Amoy,  where 
he  seized  the  first  colours  from  the 
enemy.  The  same  intrepidity  led  him 
on  to  the  front  of  the  battle  on  the 
heights  of  Inkerman,  where  he  fell, 
sword  in  hand,  covered  with  glory,  in 
the  act  of  rallying  and  urging  on  to 
victory  the  discomfited  but  invincible 
guards. 

Captain  Butler  unsuccessfully  de- 
voted ten  days  of  indefatigable  labor 
in  the  search  for  the  two  inscriptions 
discovered  at  Tor  in  1779,  by  the 
Comte  d'Autraigues.  At  Mr.  Fors- 
ter^s  special  request,  the  Messrs. 
Butler  directed  particular  attention  to 
the  elevation  of  the  inscrijitious  in 
the  Wady  Mokatteb,  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter has  confronte<l  their  statements 
with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, and  certainly  the  evidence  of  the 
brothers  sustains  Mr.  Forster  in 
many  particulars.  But  we  consider 
the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indioo- 
pleustes,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria, 
who,  at  the  beginniog  of  the  sixth 
century,  first  revealed  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
monimients  to  the  Christian  world, 
sufficient  to  establish  the  great  age 
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of  the  iuficriptionB ;  because,  as  Mr. 
Forster  has  repeatedly  ur^d,  the 
fact  tliat  mouumeuts  presenting  then 
and  now  the  same  time-worn  appear- 
ance have  survived  the  age  of  Cosmas 
by  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  is  con- 
clusive ground  for  the  inference  that 
they  may  have  preceded  his  time  by 
as  long,  if  not  longer,  a  period.  As 
to  their  authorship,  we  have  not  time 
to  enter  upon  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  propounded.  There 
is  a  view,  however,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  beeil  entertained  by 
any  writers,  but  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  May 
not  these  inscriptions  have  been  the 
work  of  the  "mixed  multitude," 
which  accompanied  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  This  solution  of 
the  ditticulty  will  happily  bear  equal 
testimony  to  the  tnitn  of  Scripture 
(the  only  point  which  gives  import- 
ance to  the  inquiry)  as  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  Israelites  themselves. 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  interest  of 
the  traveller  in  his  passage  through 
the  ])eninsula  of  8inai,  it  must  sink  in 
comparison  with  the  intensity  of  the 
feelings  of  the  pilgrim  into  tlie  Holy 
Land.  The  approach  to  the  Land  of 
Promise  is  described  as  being  very 
gradual,  there  being  no  point  where 
the  desei-t  can  be  said  to  terminate. 

Yet  there  is  an  interest  in  that  solemn 
and  peacciiil  melting  away  of  one  into  the 
other  which  I  cannot  describe.  It  was 
like  the  striking  passage  in  Tbalab*  describ- 
ing the  descent  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
successive  beginnings  of  vegetation  and 
warmth. 

Most  strikmg  any  where  would  have  been 
this  protracted  approach  to  hind  after  that 
wide  desert  sea — these  seeds  and  plants,  and 
planks,  as  it  were,  drifliog  to  meet  us.  But 
how  doubly  striking,  when  one  felt  in  ones 
iumpbt  soul,  that  this  was  the  entrance  into 

the  Iloly  Land Every  thing  told  us  that  w  ; 

were  approaching  the  sacred  frontier 

That  wide  plain,  with  its  ruins  and  walls, 
was  the  wilderness  of  Bcersheba.  .  .  .  That 
long  line  of  hills  was  the  beguming  of  **  the 
hill  country  of  Judea."  ....  From  these 
heights,  by  gradual  ascent  and  descent  we 
went  on.  The  valleys  now  began,  at  least  in 
uur  eyes,  almost  literally  **to  laugh  and 
sing."  Greener  and  greener  did  they  grow — 
the  shrubs,  too,  shot  up  above  that  stunted 
growtli.  At  lust,  on  the  summits  of  further 
hills,  linos  of  spreading  trees  appeared  against 
the  sky.  Then  came  ploughed  fields  aud 
oxen.  Lastly,  a  deep  and  wide  recess 
opened  in  the  hills ;  towers  and  minamts  ap- 
l>c:u-ud  tlirough  the  gap,  ^l)ich  gradually  un- 


folded  into  the  city  of '«  ih«  Ffund  of  Qod :" 
far  up  on  the  right  ran  a  wi4e  Md  betatiful 
upland  valley,  all  partitioned  into  gardens  and 
fields,  green  fig  trees  and  cl^erry  trees,  and 
the  vineyards—fiunons  through  all  ages; 
and  far  off,  grey  and  beautiful  as  those  of 
Tivoli,  swept  down  the  western  slope  the 
olive-groves  of  Hebron.  Most  startling  of  all 
was  the  hum  of  the  air — hitherto  **that 
silent  air"  which  I  described  daring  oar  first 
encampment,  but  which  had  grown  fiuniltar 
as  [the  sounds  of  London  to  tnose  who  live 
constantly  within  their  range — the  ham  at 
first  of  isolated  human  voices  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  and  then  a  sound,  which,  to  our 
ears  seemed  like  that  of  a  mighty  multitude, 
but  which  was  only  the  murmur  of  the  popu. 
lation  of  the  little  town  whioh  we  now 
entered  at  its  southern  end. 

And  no  less  strange  than  the  change 
from  the  desert's  stillness  to  the  scenes 
of  active  life  is  to  the  tmveller  in 
Palestine  the  sound  of  the  names  of 
the  various  localities  through  which 
ho  passes.  At  first  there  is  some- 
thing grating  to  the  feelings  in  hear- 
ing Uarmel  and  Hebron — ^places  round 
which  we  have  thrown  a  halo  of  ve* 
ueration — spoken  of  by  the  guide  or 
the  passer  by,  as  we  should  si)eak  of 
Dover  or  Calais — as  mere  stages  in 
a  journey.  But  then  follows  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction.  We  have  viriUe 
proof  that  Hebron  and  the  plain  of 
Mamre  are  realities,  and  that  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethany  are  not  syno- 
nyms for  David  ana  for  the  miracle 
wrought  by  David's  greater  son — but 
that  our  eyes  gaze  on  the  very  scene 
which  David  once  saw,  and  that  *'  up 
that  very  ascent.  He  came  when  out- 
side the  village  Martha  and  Mary 
met  him,  and  the  Jews  stood  aroimd 
them  weeping."  Again  to  this  fol- 
lows a  third  reeling.  We  do  indeed 
see  the  sacred  locafities  ;  their  names 
soimd  in  our  ears ;  we  know  of  a 
truth  that  they  are  authentic ;  but 
where  is  He  whose  presence  only  save 
them  life,  and  embued  them  with  a 
charm  before  which  Greece,  with  ail 
her  tales  of  ancient  story — Borne, 
with  her  scenes  of  former  glory — 
sink  into  insignificance.  Then  it  is 
that  we  remember  that  the  in- 
terest in  the  places  is  secondary,  not 
jirimar)'—  their  value  is  imaginative, 
not  religious.  We  may  not  seek  the 
living  among  the  dead ;  the  casket 
must  indee<l  be  valuable,  Imt  the 
jewel  that  it  once  contained  is  shi- 
ning in  majesty  above.  ^*  He  is  not 
here — He  is  risen.*'    But  we  are  ko* 
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ticipatiu^,  and  should  rather  first 
have  spokeu  of  the  general  impres- 
bious  made  by  Palestine  on  the  tra* 
veller,  amongst  the  chief  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  places  the  smallness  of 
the  land,  for  though  the  frequent 
Hllusions  in  Scripture  to  tliis  peculi- 
arity in  a  ^rreat  measure  prepare  us 
for  the  diminutive  extent  of  the  coun- 
try of  Palestine,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
i-eaiize  that  the  area  of  this  important 
country  does  not  exceed  eleven  thou< 
feiHud  bquare  miles,  about  twice  that 
of  Wales.  Its  breadth  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
I'.isteni  Iwrdcra  is  about  ninety  miles; 
while  the  bread tii  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  sua  seldom  exceeds  fifty.  Its 
length  from  Mount  Hermon  to  Ka- 
desh  Bamea  is  under  two  hundred 
miles.  Its  whole  breadth  can  readily 
l>e  seen  from  abuost  every  hill  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  country,  so  diminutive 
is  that  land  which  has  directed  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

Again  Mr.  Stanley  points  out  that 
the  Ixjundanes  of  tne  land  are  well 
(vilculated  for  the  seclusion  of  tlie  Is- 
i*aelitish  peonlefrom  the  re«t  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  eastern  desert 
formeil  one  barrier,  and  the  vast  fis- 
sure of  the  Jordan  valley  a  second, 
Ui  divide  the  choseu  people  from  the 
gix*at  Assyrian  empire.  To  the  south 
of  Palestine  stretched  far  and  wide 
**  the  groat  and  terriWe  wilderness** 
— a  more  effectual  defence  by  far 
than  either  walls  or  bulwarks  could 
l>e,  against  the  incursions  of  Pharaoh 
iuul  nis  hosts.  The  only  accessible 
sides,  then,  were  the  west  and  north. 

But  the  west  vru  only  accessible  by  ses, 
ami  when  Israel  first  settleU  in  Palestine,  the 
Mediterranean  was  not  yet  the  thoroughfare, 
it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the  terror  of 
the  Eastcni  nations.  It  is  true  that  from 
the  north-western  coast  of  Syria  the  Phenl- 
cian  cities  sent  forth  thvir  fleets.  But  they 
were  the  exception  of  the  world — the  dis- 
corerers,  the  first  explorers  of  the  unknown 
depths, — and  in  their  enterprises  Israel  ncTer 
jmned.  In  strong  contrast,  too,  with  the 
const!  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Greece, 
Palestine  has  no  indentations,  no  winding 
creeks,  no  deep  liarens,  such  as  in  ancient, 
even  more  than  in  modern  times,  were  neces- 
lary  for  the  invitation  and  protection  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  One  long  line,  broken 
©nly  by  tho  Bay  of  Acre,  containing  only 
three  bad  harbours — Aero,  Joppa,  and  Cara- 
pUa,  and  Uio  hist  nnknown  in  ancient  times 
i^b  tbe  inhospitable  front  that  Palestine  op- 
posed to  the  Western  world.    On  tho  northern 


fhmtier  tbt  rtngcf  of  LcUatn  formtd  iwd 
Bot  iosignifiowt  iimpsrts.  Bat  tbe  giite  be- 
tween them  WM  open,  sod  tbroaffh  the  long 
▼alley  of  Cqelo-Syria  the  hosts  ol  Syrian  soj 
Assyrian  conqaeron  accordingly  poured. 

These  fortifications  not  only  served 
for  defence,  but  were  probably  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  that 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Him  who  had 
so  fenced  them  in,  that  they  should 
form  friendly  relations  with  other 
and  heathen  nations.  That  they 
were  to  be  a  "separate  people,"  a 
"chosen  generation,"  was  a  com- 
mand reiterated  by  the  ocean^s  roar, 
and  deepened  by  the  desert's  si- 
lence ;  and  when  they  venture<l  to 
mingle  with  the  heathen,  and  learn 
their  works,  it  was  in  the  face  not 
only  of  the  woe  denounced  against 
those  "  who  go  down  to  Egypt  for 
help,"  but  in  obstinate  rejection  of 
the  warning  voice  of  nature,  which 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  repeat- 
ed "  Hitherto  canst  thou  come — in 
safety  ;  but  not  further." 

But  the  seclusion  of  the  Israelites 
was  not  to  be  that  of  the  ascetic  ;  they 
had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  the  near- 
ness and  vastness  of  the  empires 
which  hung  on  their  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  must  have  re- 
minded them  that  "not  for  themselves 
alone"  were  they  thus  preserved. 
JeruHalem  was  "  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  and  countries  that  were 
round  about  her,"  she  was  the  oasis 
in  the  desert — ^the  garden  of  the 
Lord ;  and  while  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  world  must  have  been  direct- 
ed to  this  little  coimtry,  standing 
midway,  as  it  did,  between  the  great 
seats  of  ancient  empire — Babylon 
and  Egypt ;  on  the  Jews  the  resix)n- 
sibility  fell,  to  honor  Him  who  had 
so  preserved  them,  that  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  might  know  that 
"  He  was  the  Lord,  even  He  only." 
And  so  too  the  "  central  situation"  of 
Palestine  is  remarkable,  a  centrality 
as  we  weJl  know,  not  as  to  fact,  but 
to  importance.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Bjibylon  to  Egypt,  tne 
prize  for  which  these  mighty  powers 
contendeil,  the  l)attle  field  on  which 
they  fought,  the  high  bridge  on  which 
they  descended  and  ascended  respect- 
ively into  the  deep  Knsius  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphmt<»H.  Now,  a  his ! 
Talestiue  is  a  land  of  ruin.**  -a  vine- 
yard trodden  down—  the  "  boar  out  of 
the  wood  has  wasted  it,  and  the  wild 
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beast  of  the  field  has  devoured  it." 
The  Jew  would  not  be  a  teacher  of 
the  truth,  and  so  he  has  become  an 
example  of  justice  ;  but  the  country 
remains,  and  Palestine  is  waiting  till 
the  time  to  come,  to  rise  to  her 
ancient  importance,  to  become  the 
scene  of  new  conflicts  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  powers,  of  new 
victories,  of  new  glory. 

The  aspect  of  I^alestine  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  ruin,  ruin  so  general  that 
"  there  is  hardly  a  hill  top  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  vestiges  of  some 
fortress  or  city  of  former  ages,"  gives 
one  answer  to  the  often  mooted  ques- 
tion, "can  these  strong  hills,  tnese 
deserted  valleys,  be  indeed  the  Land 
of  Promise,  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  ?"  Very  differently 
must  the  country  have  looked  in  its 
prosperous  days,  when  the  fields  were 
cultivated,  and  the  towns  and  the 
villages  were  flourishing. 

By  contrast  also  with  most  other 
lan^,  Palestine  was  a  country  much 
to  be  desired.    When  the  fir  and  the 
larch,  the  oak  ajid  myrtle  clothed  the 
hills  with  theif  varied  foliage,  and 
streams  (now  nearly  dry)  of  cool  and 
limpid  water  precipitated  themselves 
fi-om  the  rocks,  or  trickled  down  the 
nari'ow  vales  to  refresh  the  parched 
fields  in  their  way  to  the  sea,  very 
cheering  to  the  eye  of  the  Israelite 
must  have  been  the  Promised  Land, 
compared  with    the    uniform,   level 
surface  of  Egypt.     Egypt,  it  is  true, 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  and  was  so  well 
saturated    with    moisture,  that    the 
land  was  verdant  and  fertile.    But 
how  much  labour  it  cost  to  accomplish 
this  end  is  attested  by  the  artificial 
canals    constructed  by    the   ancient 
kings     of     Egypt.       "Maillet    was 
sissured  that  the  large  canal  which 
filled  the  cisterns  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  at  least  fifteen  leagues  long,  was 
entirely   paved,  and  its  sides  were 
lined  with  brick,  which  were  as  in 
the  days  of  the    Bomans."    Bricks 
were  most  probably  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  more  ancient  canals, 
and    therefore    the    Israelites    must 
have  learned  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  in  the  laud  whither  they  were 
going  there  was  no  need  for  artificial 
means  of  irrigation,  no  bricks  were  to 
be  prepared  for  liuinff  and  paving; 
and  so  those  labours  which  had  maoe 
their  bondage  in  Egypt  so  intolerable 


would  cease.  "The  land  whither 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as 
the  laud  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedat  thy 
seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot, 
as  a  garden  of  herbs  :  but  the  land 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven."  Then 
again,  the  long  tracts  of  EsdraeloDy 
and  the  sea  coa^  on  the  plain  of  €ren- 
nesareth  are,  or  might  be,  as  rich  in 
lens  as  the  most  favored  spot  in 

)t.    Of  the  plain  of  Esdraeloii 

Stanley  says : — 

The  aspect  of  the  plain  itself  in  spring  time 
is  of  a  fast  waving  corn-field ;  olive  trees  here 
and  there  springing  from  it.  Every  traveller 
has  remarked  on  the  riebness  of  itssoil — the 
exuberance  of  its  crops.  Once  more  the  palm 
appears  waving  its  stately  tresses  over  the 
village  enclosures.  The  very  weeds  are  a 
sign  of  what,  in  better  hands,  the  vast  plain 
might  become.  •  ♦  ♦  The  plain  of  Geime^ 
sareth,  enjoying  its  tropical  climate,  even 
now  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare 
hills  thinly  dotted  here  and  there  with  scanty 
grass  which  embrace  it. 

On  the  variety  of  scenery  to  be  found 
in  Palestine,  Mr.  Stanley  also  touches. 
The  strange  contact  of  deseit  and 
cultivated  land,  the  altematiosi  of 
wild  hilLs  and  valleys  with  rich  fields 
and  verdant  plains,  are  unparalleled 
in  any  other  country,  and  indicate  at 
least  one  method  by  which  the  history 
and  poetry  of  the  nation  have  attained 
a  universal  destiny. 

.  The  sacred  poetry  which  was  to  be  the  de- 
light and  the  support  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  human  soul  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
embraced  within  its  range  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  almost  every  country.  The  devo- 
tions of  our  maritime  empire  find  a  natural 
expression  in  the  numerous  allusions,  which 
no  inland  situation  could  have  permitted,  to 
the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  breakbg 
over  the  rocks  of  Acre  and  Tyre.  '*  The 
floods  lift  up  their  waves" — **  the  great  and 
wide  sea"  whose  blue  waters  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  almost  every  mountain, 
**  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable." 
«*  There  go"  the  Phoenician  "ships,"  and 
there  is  that  Leviathan,  the  monster  of  the 
deep,  which  both  Jewish  and  Grecian  fancy 
was  wont  to  place  in  the  inland  ocean,  whidi 
was  to  them  all  and  more  than  all  that  the 
Atlantic  is  to  us.  Thither  they  went  down 
from  their  moontains,  and  did  their  busi- 
ness in  ships,  in  the  great  waters,  and  saw 
the  woodtis  of  Uie  deep,  and  iJoof  Uiost 
shores  wers  tb«  batens,  few  and  fiur  brtweeo. 
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where  they  would  be  when  *'  the  storxn  be- 
came calm,"  and  the  *'  waves  thereof  were 
Btill"  And  with  these  milder,  and  to  ns 
familiar  images,  were  blended  the  more  ter- 
rible as  well  as  the  more  beaotiful  forms  of 
tropical  and  eastern  life.  There  was  the 
earthquake  and  possiblj  the  volcano.  **  He 
looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth.  He 
toncheth  the  hills,  and  thej  smoke."  There 
w^as  the  hurricane  with  its  thick  darkness, 
and  the  long  continuoos  roar  of  the  oriental 
thunderstorm.  "The  Lord  thundered  out 
of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice — 
hailstones  and  coals  of  fire."  Hermon,  with 
his  snowy  summit  always  in  sight,  furnished 
the  images  which  else  could  not  have  been 
looked  for — snow  and  vapours— snow  like 
wool — hoar  frost  like  ashes — ice  like  morsels. 
From  the  jungle  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  wild  mountains  of  Judah  came  **  the  lions 
roaring  after  their  prey."  And  then,  again, 
the  upland  hills  experienced  all  the  usual 
alternations  of  the  seasons ;  the  "  rain  de- 
scending on  the  mown  grass" — the  **  early 
and  the  latter  rain" — **  the  mountains  wa- 
tered from  His  chambers,  the  earth  satufied 
with  the  fruit  of  His  works,"  though  not 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  returns  of  a  Euro- 
pean climate,  are  yet  hr  more  like  it  than 
could  be  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Assyria. 

Hence,  the  sudden  contrasts  of  the 
various  aspects  of  life  and  death,  sea 
and  land,  verdure  and  desert,  storm 
and  calni,  heat  and  cold,  cultivated 
what  has  been  weU  called  the  *' variety 
in  unity"  so  characteristic  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  which  adapt  their 
images  to  the  comprehension  of  every 
nation. 

The  most  striking  physical  feature 
in  the  configuration  of  Palestine  is 
its  mountainous  character.  Being,  as 
it  were,  a  country  of  mountains,  it 
has  been  termed  the  "  Highlands  of 
Asia."  Jerusalem  is  of  nearly  the 
same  elevation  as  Skiddaw,  and  most 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine  are 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Jews  were 
raised  above  other  nations  ;  and  as  it 
wms  physically  impossible  for  them 
to  leave  Canaan  for  Egypt  without 
•'  goinff  down"  thither,  so  might  they 
learn  uiat  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  them  to  forsake  in  heart  Him  who 
was  their  rock,  their  fortress,  their 
hi^  tower,  and  their  defence,  without 
descending  to  the  grovelling  pursuits 
and  empty  hopes  of  the  world  that 
**  lieth  in  wickedness." 

LHtving  the  consideration  of  the 
phytiaa  configuntion  of  Palestine, 


our  author  speaks  of  its  scenery. 
The  want  of  rain  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  vegetation  must  nave  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  the  country ;  still, 
making  allowance  for  the  extensive 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  the 
days  of  David  and  the  Prophets,  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  beauty.     Mr.  Stanley  says. 

It  lacks  the  two  main  elements  of  beauty, 
variety  of  outline,  and  variety  of  colour. 
The  tangled  and  featureless  hills  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  Korth  Wales  are,  per- 
haps, the  nearest  likeness  accessible  to  Eng- 
lishmen, of  the  general  landscape  of  Palestine, 
soutli  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Vegetation,  as  we  have  said,  is  back- 
ward. The  palm  tree,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  in  our 
minds  with  Judeu,  is  now  scarcely 
known  there.  The  oak  is  rarely  seen, 
excepting  on  the  table-lands  of  Gilead; 
and  the  "  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  now 
only  found  in  one  small  hollow  in  its 
north  western  slope."  Thus  do 
"  the  works  of  creation"  in  Palestine, 
"  groan  and  travail  in  pain  together 
until  now,"  and  the  barren  hills  and 
poor  forms  of  vegetable  life  alike 
verify  the  fulfilment  of  IsraePs  curse. 
His  blood  is  on  them,  on  their  lands, 
as  well  as  on  their  children. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our 
author  in  his  minute  descriptions  of 
the  countries  and  towns  of  Palestine, 
but  pass  on  to  his  accoimt  of  Jerusa> 
lem,  the  capital  of  Judah,  of  the  Jew- 
ish monarcny,  of  Palestuie,  and,  in 
one  sense,  of  the  world. 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best. 
No  doubt  the  first  sight, — the  first  moment 
when,  from  the  range  of  hills  which  divide 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  from  tlie  valley  of 
Bethlehem,  one  sees  the  white  line  crowning 
the  horizon,  and  knows  that  it  is  Jerusalem, 
— is  a  moment  never  to  bo  forgotten.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  view  itself  to  excite 
your  feelings.  Nor  is  there  even  when  the 
Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in  sight,  nor  when 
*'  the  horses'  hoofs  ring  on  the  stones  of  tlie 
streets  of  Jerusalem." 

But  besides  the  imaginative  interest,  there 
are  real  features  which  would,  even  taken 
singly,  be  enough  to  redeem  the  dullest  of  pros- 
pects. In  the  first  phue,  there  is  the  view  of 
the  Moab  mountains ;  *  *  *  next,  there 
are  the  ravines  of  the  city.  Thb  is  its  great 
charm.  Tlie  Dean  of  St.  PsaTs  once  ob- 
served to  DM,  that  he  thongbt  Luxembourg 
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must  be  like  Jerusalem  in  situation ;  and  so 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  ravines  of  Jerusalem  are  so  deep  and 
abrupt  as  those  of  Luxembourg,  but  there  is 
the  same  contrast  between  the  boldness  of 
the  level  approach,  the  walls  of  the  city  ap- 
pearing on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  and 
then  the  two  great  ravines  of  Hinnom  and 
Jchoshaphat  opening  between  you  and  the 
city  ;  and  again,  the  two  lesser  ravines, 
rival  claimants  to  the  name  of  Tyropoeon, 
intersecting  the  city  itself.  In  this  respect  I 
never  saw  a  town  so  situated,  for  here  it  is 
not  merely  the  fortress,  but  the  city,  which 
is  thus  surrounded  and  entangled  with 
natural  fosses ;  and  this,  when  seen  from  the 
walb},  especially  from  the  walls  on  the  northern 
side,  and  when  combined  with  the  light  and 
shade  of  evening,  gives  the  whole  place  a 
variety  of  colour  and  of  level  fully  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  monotony  which  else  it  would 
share  with  other  eastern  cities.  And,  thirdly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  ap- 
proach which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from 
Jericho  and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by 
which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced, — the 
first  European  army  that  over  confronted  it, 
— and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  Triumphal 
Kntry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  the 
north,  west,  and  the  south,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  simple  expression  used  by  one  of 
the  modern  travellers, — **  I  am  strangely 
affected,  but  greatly  disappointed."  But  no 
human  being  could  be  disappointed  who  saw 
Jerusalem  from  the  east  The  beauty  con- 
sists in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once  on 
the  two  great  ravines  which  cut  the  city  off 
from  the  surrounding  table-land,  and  that 
then  only  you  have  a  complete  view  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  •  •  •  .  From  what* 
ever  point  that  graceful  dome  with  it«  beau- 
tiful prochict  emerges  to  view,  it  at  onco 
dignifies  the  whole  city.  And  when  from 
Olivet,  or  from  the  Governor's  house,  or 
from  the  north-east  wall,  you  see  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly 
to  be  surpassed.  A  dome  graceful  aa  that  of 
St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  a  far 
■mailer  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately 
finished  circular  edifice — this  edifice  raised  on 
a  square  marble  platform,  rising  on  the 
highest  ridge  of  a  green  slope,  which  de- 
scends from  it  north,  south,  and  east  to  the 
walls  surrounding  the  whole  enclosure- 
platform  and  enclosure  diversified  by  lesser 
domes  and  fountains,  by  cypresses,  and  olives, 
and  planes,  and  palms — the  whole  as  se- 
cluded nnd  quiet  as  the  interior  of  some 
college  or  cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by 
the  white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing 
like  ghosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or 
by  the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the 
various  niches  for  prayer — tliisis  tlie  Mosqno 
of  Omar :  the  lIaram-e8-Sherif|  **  the  noble 
sanctuary,*'  the  second  most  sacred  spot  in 
the  Mahometan  world,— that  is,   the  uezt 


after  Mecca;  tlie  second  most  btantifiil 
mosque,— that  is,  the  next  afier  Cor- 
dova. .  .  .  .  p 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  modem  Jeru- 
salem. Mr.  Stanley  takes  these  fea- 
tures in  detail,  and  in  reading  his 
description,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  resemblance,  in  many  points, 
between  the  citi^  and  the  lancL  As 
Palestine  was  to  the  countries  which 
surrounded  it,  so  was  Jerusalem  to 
Palestine.  Palestine  was  a  mountain 
land :  Jerusalem  a  mountain  city. 
True,  Hebron  was  higher  by  some 
hundred  feet,  and  from  the  south, 
therefore,  the  approach  to  the  capital 
is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  on  everv 
other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual, 
Jerusalem  being  situated  on  the  high- 
est table-land  in  the  country.  Thusj 
Jerusalem  was  as  conspicuous  to  the 
Jew  as  Palestine  was  to  the  Assyrian, 
the  "  sanctuary  of  the  Lord's  nouse 
stood  in  the  tops  of  the  hills,*'  and  as 
the  Hebrew  went  up,  year  by  year,  to 
worship  in  that  sanctuary ,the  constant 
ascent  taught  him  that  if  he  would 
abide  for  ever  in  the  place  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  but  a  figure,  he  must 
walk  in  an  upward  pal£,  he  must  fol- 
low hard  after  God. 

Again,  its  compactness  and  small- 
ness  were  fitting  characteristics  of 
the  capital  of  that  territory,  which, 
as  we  nave  seen  was  for  the  same 
reasons  remarkable  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  then  known  world. 

Jerusalem  was  built  as  a  city  tiiat  ia  at 
unity  with  itself,  is  an  expression  not  inap* 
plioable  even  to  the  modem  city,  as  aeeii 
firom  the  eaat.  But  it  was  itill  mora  appro- 
prbte  to  the  original  city,  if,  aa  Mtim  pro* 
bable,the  valley  of  Tyropoeon  formed  in  earlier 
tUnei  a  fosse  within  a  fosse,  abutting  in  Ziou 
and  Moriah  into  one  compact  mass,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadtlu 

The  central  situation  also  of  Jerusa- 
lem coincides  with  that  of  Judea.  It 
was  as  central  as  regarded  the  tHbca 
of  Israel,  as  Judea  was  with  regard 
to  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Jerusalem  was  on  the  ridge — the  broadest 
and  most  strongly  marked  ndge  of  the  back- 
bone of  the  complicated  bills  which  extend 
through  the  whole  country,  firom  the  Desert 
to  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon.  Every  wanderer, 
every  conqueror,  oTery  traveller  who  has  trod 
the  central  route  of  Paleatine  firom  north  to 
aouth,  must  have  passed  through  tiw  table- 
land of  Jeromlem. 
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Thus  is  the  sknation  of  Jemaalem 
wound  up  with  her  future  destinies. 
**  When  the  Lord  shall  brinff  acain 
Zion,  all  the  cmls  of  the  earth  shall 
see  tlie  salvation  of  our  Qod,  for  the 
things  respecting  her  shall  not  be 
done  in  a  comer." 

Shall  we  speak  of  the  resemblance 
of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  in  another 
res]>ect,  and  say,  that  if  the  one  may 
l)e  called  a  "  land  of  ruins,"  of  the 
other  it  may  be  no  less  said,  that  it 
is  a  city  of  ruins. 

Hero  and  there  a  regular  Btreel,  or  a 
wide-bnilt  European  bouse,  emerges  from  the 
general  craali ;  but  the  general  appearance  is 
thai  of  a  city  which  has  been  burnt  down  in 
romc  great  conflagration ;  the  very  soil  on 
which  the  city  stands  Is  composed  of  ruins  of 
houses,  aqueducts,  and  pillars,  reaching  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  houses. 

With  what  force  does  the  prophe- 
cy of  the  new  Jerusalem  come  home 
to  our  minds,  when  we  consider  the 
present  desolation  of  the  city,  a  deso- 
lation BO  great  that 

Ercn  if  the  old  city  were  to  be  r^ilt  once 
more,  the  soil  on  which  its  new  foundations 
must  be  laid  would  bear  witness  to  the 
faiUifttlness  of  the  image  of  her  earlier  desola- 
tions. '  They  have  made  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of  stones.'  *  Not  one  stono  shall  be  left  upon 
another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.' 

Passing  over  the  accoimt  of  "  the 
heights  and  passes  of  Benjamin,"  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  of 
the  Maritime  Plain,  in  all  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  carries  out  his  plan  of 
connecting  the  history  of  the  country 
with  its  toiKJgraphy,  the  river  of  Pa- 
lestine next  engages  our  attention. 
It  is  pre-eminently  t^te  river,  *'  for  it 
is  much  larger  than  all  the  brooks 
and  streams  of  the  Uoly  Land  uni- 
te<l  together,  and  excepting  the  Nile, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  considerable 
river  either  of  the  coast  of  Syria  or 
of  Barliarj'."  In  a  country  where 
hitherto  we  have  found  every  feature 
ditfering  materially  from  that  of  other 
]>laces,  and  pointing  significantly  to 
some  great  truth  in  that  country's 
history,  or  onwanl  to  some  phase  in 
the  part  she  will  one  day  fulfil,  we 
fiml  ourselves  unconsciously  expect- 
wg,  where  so  much  is  strange,  still 
to  find  wonders.  We  therefore  ex- 
peoi  to  find  something  iu  the  course 


of  the  Jordan  to  distiQ^Bh  it  from 
ordinary  streams,  and  uiould  be  sur- 
prised if  the  flowing  waters,  as  well 
as  the  mountain  tops  of  Palestine, 
did  not  by  some  peculiarity  indicate 
that  this  is  no  common  coimtry,  that 
we  are  treading  no  every-day  soil. 
Nor  are  we  disappointed  ;  the  Jor- 
dan does  differ,  and  that  in  many 
material  points,  from  other  largo 
rivers.  The  Jordan,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  country,  is  the 
only  river  of  any  magnitude  which 
has  no  outlet  into  the  sea.  Rising  in 
the  heights  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  hrst 
passes  through  the  lake  of  Mcrom. 
Emerging  from  this  lake,  it  descends 
through  a  deep  valley  until  it  falls 
into  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Instead 
of  being  lost  in  this  sea,  it  again  ad- 
vances with  increased  force,  rushing 
over  twenty-seven  rapids  through  a 
fall  of  a  thousand  feet ;  a  fall  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Sacramento  river 
in  California.  Hitherto  its  course  is 
a  straight  line,  but  thenceforward  its 
sinuosities  are  innumerable.  It  rush- 
es first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  as  if  seeking  a  moile  of  escape 
to  the  sea ;  and  earns  the  title  of  tne 
crookedest  river  in  the  world,  from 
the  fact  tliat  tliough  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
and  the  Dead  Sea  is  only  sixty  miles, 
its  course  is  so  exceedingly  tortuous 
that  the  water  passage  is  at  least  two 
hundred.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan 
is  no  less  than  three  thousand  feet 
l>elow  the  mountains  of  Jude^i,  and 
thus  this  river  has  been  almost  alto- 
gether precluded  from  rendering  juiy 
assistance  to  the  iuhabitiuits  of  the 
country'.  No  cities  arose  u\yon  either 
side  of  its  channel.  Its  waters  could 
not,  like  tlie  Nile,  overflow  and  ferti- 
lize its  banks. 

As  a  separation  of  Israel  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  a  boundary  between  the 
two  main  divisions  of  the  tribes— as  an  image 
of  water  in  a  drj  and  thirsty  soil— it  played 
an  important  part ;  bnt  not  as  the  scene  of 
great  events,  or  the  seat  of  great  cities.  Its 
contact  with  the  history  of  the  people  is  ex- 
ceptional, not  ordinarj^eonfincd  to  rare  nnd 
remote  occasions,  the  more  remarkable  from 
their  very  rarity. 

To  one  of  these  few  remarkable 
scenes  Mr.  Stanley  points,  viz. :  that 
of  the  baptism  ;  when  John  came  to 
preach  re{>entance  to  the  whole  nati<in, 
it  was  suitable  that  he  should  choose 
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for  the  baptism  a  stream  abundant 
in  its  waters,  and  also  one  which 
fix)m  the  peculiarity  of  its  position 
belonged  not  to  cities  but  to  the  wil- 
derness. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rushing  stream  the 
multitudes  gathered— the  priests  and  scribes 
from  Jerusalem  down  the   passes  of  Adnm- 

itiim the  publicans  from   Jericho  on    the 

south,  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the 
north  ;  the  soldiers  on  their  way  from  Da- 
mascus to  Petra,  the  peasants  from  Gal- 
ilee, and  ONE  from  Nazareth,  through 
the  opening  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  tall  reeds  or  canes  of  the  jungles 
waved,  "  shaken  by  the  wind ;"  the  pebbles 
of  the  bare  clay  hills  around,  to  which  the 
Baptist  pointed  as  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  the  children  of  Abraham ;  at 
their  feet  rushed  the  refreshing  stream  of 
the  never-failing  river.  There  began  that 
sacred  rite  which  has  since  spread  through  the 
vast  baptistries  of  the  southern  and  oriental 
churches,  gradually  dwindling  to  the  little 
fonis  of  tiie  north  and  west ;  the  plunges  be- 
neath the  water  diminishing  to  the  few  drops 
which,  by  a  wise  exercise  of  Christian  free- 
dom, are  now  in  most  churches  the  sole  re- 
presentatives of  the  fiill  stream  of  the  de- 
scending river. 

The  history  of  the  Jordan  river 
naturally  brings  us  to  that  vast  in- 
land lake— that  Sea  of  Death,  into 
which  its  waters  flow.  The  fabulous 
legends  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  for- 
merly obtained  unlimited  credence, 
have  been  exploded  by  the  intelligent 
scrutiny  of  Mr.  Stanley.  The  popu- 
lar error  that  it  emitted  sulphureous 
exhalations  is  attributed  to  the  shi- 
ning surface  of  the  water,  aptly  com- 
pared to  molten  lead,  combined  with 
the  rising  thin  mist  of  its  own  evapo- 
ration. 'Hiat  no  living  thing  could  in- 
hale the  air  impregnated  with  the  ema- 
nations of  the  lake  and  exist,  has  been 
disproved  by  the  testimony  of  all  tra- 
vellers who  have  witnessed  the  voli- 
tations  of  birds  to  and  fro  upon  its 
surface  with  perfect  impunity.  In 
fact,  its  intrinsic  interest  requires 
no  accession  of  the  marvellous.  It 
is  the  lowest  sheet  of  water  in  the 
world,  being  thirteen  hundred  feet 
l)elow  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  form  is  described  as  a 
bowl,  so  deep,  and  of  such  a  strange 
temperature,  that  it  cannot  be  filled 
to  overflowing.  But  its  chief  peculi- 
arity is  the  exceeding  saltness  of  its 
waters,  caused  principally  by  its  sou- 


thern boimdaiy  of  f  osBil-salt,  and  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  its  acoesflories. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  salt- 
est  water  in  the  worid  ;  but  the  salt 
in  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Central 
Asia  surpass  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  saline  particles  in  the  water  of 
Lake  Elton  (which  is  situated  on  the 
steppes  east  of  the  Volga,  and  sup- 
plies a  great  part  of  the  salt  of  Rua- 
sia)  are  twenty-nine  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  Dead  Sea  contains  twentynsix  and 
arquarter  per  cent.  The  great  salt 
lake  of  Utah  in  America  is  consider- 
ed by  the  Mormons  so  like  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  to  encourage  their  belief  that 
they  have  found  on  its  shores  a  second 
Land  of  Promise,  and  in  its  river  a 
second  Jordan.  As  the  Jordan  nears 
the  Sea  of  Deatii,  its  banks  become 
incrusted  witii  salt,  and  lose  the  ver- 
dure which  characterised  its  previoua 
course.  Desolation  is  stamped  upon 
its  features ;  whatever  living  ani- 
mals are  carried  down  by  the  waters 
of  Jordan  are  speedily  destroyed. 

Hence  arises  the  nnaataral  hanyaiaaj  tnd 
the  intolerable  nausea  to  taste  and  tooofa* 
ivhich  raise  to  the  highest  ^tch  the  oootcast 
between  its  clear,  bitter  waves,  and  the  aoft, 
fresh,  tnrbid  stream  of  its  parent  river. 
Strewn  along  its  desolate  margin  liethenoat 
striking  memorials  of  this  last  conflict  of  liiSs 
and  death  ;  trunks  and  brancbee  of  trees,  toqk 
down  from  the  thickets  of  the  river  jnuglQ 
by  the  violence  of  the  Jordan,  thrust  out  into 
the  sea,  and  thrown  up  again  bj  iX$  wavea, 
dead  and  barren  as  itself.  The  dead  beach 
— so  unlike  the  shell-covered  shorea  of  the 
two  seas  between  which  it  lies,  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  shelves  gra- 
duallj  into  the  calm  waters.  A  deep  haie — 
that  which  in  earlier  ages  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  *'  the  smoke  going  up  for  ever  and 
ever" — veils  ita  souUiem  extremitj,  and 
almost  gives  it  the  dim  horizon  of  a  real 
sea. 

The  voliune  before  us  contains  other 
and  verv  interesting  chapters  on  the 
"  Holy  Places,"  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Gospel  history ;  but  these  require  to 
be  tnoroughly  studied  to  be  appreci- 
ated, and  perhaps  we  have  already 
said  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sie  proposed 
plan — that  of  describing  "  the  coun- 
try through  the  eyes  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  throu^  the  eyes  of  the 
country  " — ^has  been  carried  out. 

We  have  incorporated  Mr.  Jones's 
Dictionary  of  the  names  occurring  in 
the  Old  Testament  with  Mr.  Stan&y'H 
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travek,  because,  though  such  a  help 
is  not  needed,  (Mr.  Stanley  having  af- 
fixed an  explanation  of  Scripture  names 
to  his  volume,)  yet  it  is  a  work  calcu- 
lated to  be  most  useful  for  reference, 
where  full  particulars  as  to  the  deri- 
vation and  meaning  of  words  are  re- 
quired. The  want  of  such  a  work  has 
long  been  felt.  In  acquiring  the  He- 
brew lan^age,  it  will  be  invaluable. 
To  the  Biblical  student,  it  will  inter- 
pret and  elucidate  many  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  prove  of  paramoimt  impor- 
tance from  its  deep  historical  re- 
searches. 

In  closing  our  review  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's work,  we  desire  to  express  our 
high  opinion  of  the  exactness  of  de- 
tail pervading  his  descriptions,  which 
renders  his  recital  as  agreeable  as 
it  is  instructive.  It  enables  those  who 
have  nevertra veiled  in  the  same  track, 
to  picture  in  their  mind's  eye  scenes 
so  graphically  portrayed.  Our  author 
is  also  endowed  with  a  qualification 
in  which  he  excels  all  preceding  nar- 
rators, the  admirable  power  of  reali- 
sing the  likeness  of  places  by  compari- 
son ivith  similar  localities  more  fa- 
miliar to  general  readers.  His  volume, 
indeed,  maintains  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  usual  recitals  of  Extern  tra- 
vels. Throughout  it,  we  see  little  of 
Mr.  Stanley  ;  we  have  before  us  apic- 
t^u^e  of  the  countries  of  which  we 
seek  to  be  informed.  There  are  no 
egotistical  recitals  of  petty  dangers 
magnified  into  narrow  personal  es- 
capes; there  are  no  self-glorifying 
interviews  with  ministers  or  pachas  ; 
no  obtrusive  mention  of  literary 
researches ;   but  its  pages  testify  to 


the  persevering  industi^  of  the  tra- 
veller, in  his  fulfilment  of  a  long 
cherished  project — to  the  evident 
ability,  the  sound  discrimination,  the 
apt  judgment  of  the  author ;  and  to 
the  fervent  piety  of  the  Christian.  If 
at  times  its  unavoidably  fragmentary 
style  prove  tedious,  yet  we  are  amply 
recompensed  by  its  solidity,  a  quality 
which  we  recollect  struck  us  m  our 
perusal  in  years  gone  by  of  his  life  of 
Arnold.  From  the  circumstance  that 
a  large  portion  of  an  article  on 
"  Sacred  Geography"  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  to  the  preface  of  this  work, 
we  infer  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  its  author 
also.  At  the  close  of  that  article  it  is 
remarked  that  the  field  of  sacred 
geography  had  not  yet  been  ransacked ; 
haitily  any  travellers  since Burckhardt 
having  left  the  beaten  track  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai — the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  being  then  only  known 
through  a  few  hasty  incursions — the 
southern  frontier  of  Judea  had  at 
that  time  been  investigated  by  but 
one  single  traveller.  While  the  roll 
of  oriental  discovery  is  not  even  yet 
closed  ;  while  there  is  still  room  for 
the  energy  of  another  Burckhardt, 
for  the  science  of  another  Niebuhr, 
for  the  research  of  another  Bobinson, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Stanley 
has  most  ably  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  behind  him 
'*  such  an  image  of  the  union  of  energy 
and  vigour,  with  calmness,  justice  and 
reverence,  as  even  the  vacant  mind  of 
the  Syrian  peasant  and  of  the  Arab 
chief  will  long  retain  as  the  likeness 
of  an  Englishman  and  a  Christian." 


CTPRU8. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


NICOSIA,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  CTPRrs. 


We  entered  Nicosia  by  the  only  finish- 
e<l  gate  which  it  contains,  that  of  Fa- 
magosta.  It  is  a  well-constructed 
sul^rranean  passage,  with  a  large 
vaidted  apartment  in  the  midst.  The 
Venetians  were  the  architects,(>/'cour««, 
and  as  the  Turks  found  it  they  have 
retained  it.  The  other  two  gates  were 
unfinished  when  the  Venetians  left, 
and  continue  unfinished  to  the  present 


day.  We  rode  leisurely  thro',  ad- 
miring the  massive  masonry  and  well- 
shape<l  dome  of  the  vaulted  centre. 
When  the  Moslem  first  took  posses- 
sion of  Nicosia,  Christians  were  not 
allowed  to  ride  thro*.  They  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  walk.  Even 
to  the  present  day,  the  Cjrpriot  Greek, 
if  unattended  by  a  consular  cawass, 
must  fee  the  soldier  on  guard,  and 
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fee  him  well  too,  to  obtain  permission 
to  retain  hin  seat. 

Dealers  in  sherbet  and  coffee,  smok* 
ing,  as  usual,  inyited  us  to  partake  of 
their  beverages  as  we  entered  the  cen- 
tral apartment,  which  is  large,  and 
well  lighted  from  above.  "We  were 
too  anxious  however  to  regain  the 
shelter  of  a  house  after  our  dusty  ride, 
to  delay. 

Emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the 
subterranean  passage,  we  found  the 
variety  of  beggars  We  had  left  with- 
out by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
that  within  the  city. 

Tourists  in  the  west  of  Ireland  have 
frequently  remarked  upon  the  variety 
of  rags  which  Paddy  presses  into  his 
service  as  clothes.  But  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  Connemara  or  Tipperary, 
the  eye  must  be  inexperiencea  indeed 
which  cannot  distinguish  a  coat  from 
a  pair  of  pantaloons,  a  waistcoat  from 
a  shirt,  however  patched  and  pieced. 
In  Nicosia,  however,  the  habiliments 
of  the  people  are  looser  and  more  va- 
ried in  pattern  than  with  us  of  the 
west,  so  that  8|)eculation  is  set  on 
edge  over  and  over  again  to  endeavour 
t^  discover  what  garments  they  can 
be,  or  what  intended  for,  which  you 
see  displayed  in  ragged  squalidness 
on  every  side.  As  you  peep  into  the 
little  dens  in  which  the  i>oorer  part 
of  the  population  are  crowded  toge- 
ther, you  see  in  the  court-yard  adjom- 
ing — for  the  most  miserable  and 
meanest  of  Nicosian  hovels  has  its 
own  court-yard — a  line  stretched 
across,  l)earing  a  collection  of  rags, 
interesting  to  tne  mathematician  f  n)m 
their  varied  s1ia{)es,  and  to  the  painter 
from  their  oddly  contiiwted  coloi*s. 
Triangular,  quadrilateral,  semicircu- 
lar, cylindiic,  and  oblong  pieces  of 
doth, divided  into  half  adozen  or  more 
crmipartments  each,  depend  from 
these  lines,  the  edges  projecting  far  l>e- 
low  the  lx)(ly  of  the  garment,  in  atteiiu- 
jited  inb]K)ns  of  the  most  various  <li- 
niensions ;  some  ending  in  saw-like 
<*xcroscence8  with  trailing  threads  lye- 
low,  others  in  a  suggestive  knot,  for- 
cing the  (umclusion  upon  the  oliserv- 
er'n  mind,  that  the  different  jwrtions 
of  the  gjinnent  would  part  company 
were  it  not  for  that  knot. 

Nor  do  these  rags  vary  more  in 
Hha]>e  and  color  than  in  size — some, 
altho'  few  in  number  unquestionably 
—approach  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
bed-sheet;  others,  vafying  frMu  the 


limits  of  a  decent  handkerchief  to  that 
of  a  diminutive  doll's  apron.  Boiiie,  the 
major  part,  came  from  MancheBter  or 
Glasgow  ori^nally;  some  from  tlie 
silk  looms  of  France  and  Italy. 

They  are  put  out  there  to  dry  after 
having  been  washed,  the  reader  un- 
doubtedly supposes.  Vou  were  never 
more  mistaken,  I  assure  you,  good 
reader.  They  are  put  out  there  that 
they  may  be  freed  from  the  swarms  of 
minute  insects  which  harbour  in  them 
to  the  discomfort  of  their  owners. 
Washing  would  be  likely  to  make 
lai'ge  portions  of  such  garments  part 
com})any  with  the  remainder — it 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment which  the  poor  in  Nicosia  nave 
no  wish  to  make. 

As  to  the  color,  the  brownish  line 
of  dirt  more  or  less  covers  all,  but 
still  the  bright  crimson  of  one  trian- 
gular patch  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  yellowish  green  of  anotner;  the 
sombre  black  in  this  piece  of  silk  with 
the  sepia-tinted  white  of  the  oalioo  in 
that. 

Clad  in  such  habiliments,  the  beg- 
gars of  Nicosia  swarm  about  the  ba- 
zaars and  gateways,  and  near  the 
mosques  every  evening  and  every 
morning ;  the  maiorily  of  them  af- 
flicted with  some  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  gives  them  a  peculiarly  repnl- 
sive  aspect.  They  congregivte  about 
the  bazaars  and  gateways  and  mosques 
because  the  Turks  are  a  charitable 
race,  and  every  rich  member  of  their 
community  provides  himself  with 
a  few  i)ia8tres  daily  to  distribute 
amongst  these  poor  wretches  as  he 
goes  to  morning  or  evening  prayers, 
or  to  or  from  his  daily  business  in  the 
bazaars.  When  the  whining  api>eal 
of  these  mendicants  is  added  to  the  call 
of  the  coffee  and  sherl)et  vendei's, 
the  oaths  of  the  fierce-looking  Alba- 
nian tradei*s,  the  shouts  of  the  playful 
half-nake<l  (ireek  children,  and  the 
sliricking  of  badly-oiled  wheels,  it  ma}' 
l)e  easily  imagined  that  the  din  which 
a'llutoH  the  ear  in  the  streets  of  Nicosia, 
particularly  in  the  neig)ilx)urhooil  of 
any  of  the  chief  ])laces  of  public  it»- 
sort,  is  by  no  means  of  the  most  harmo- 
nious or  of  the  most  agreeable  nature. 

But  the  visitor  may  easily  fiml  lines 
of  streets  in  which  there  is  no  such 
disconl,  but  abundance  of  quietness 
and  repose.  Let  us  turn  from  the  Ba- 
bel to  the  left  here,  down  this  narrow 
lane,  in  which  au  Albanian;  armed 
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like  ft  brigand,  and  with  beard  and 
must^choes  of  portentous  magni-; 
tude,  is  urging  on  nis  tired  mule  laden 
with  merchandize.  BaAS,  filth,  dis- 
ease, poverty,  sloth  are  t^e  character- 
istics of  the  neighbourhood — ^they  are 
apparent  on  either  side,  in  eyery 
quarter.  The  Greeks  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  free  their  j^arments  from 
the  swarms  of  I^eyantiiie  plagues  in 
that  house,  ragged  as  they  are,  arp 
wealthy  when  compared  with  the  mi- 
serable wretches  whp  are  lying  half- 
naked  in  the  midst  of  want  and  dis- 
ease in  the  other.  It  ia  a  lamentable 
picture — we  n|ust  hasten  thro'.  The 
JVlbaniau  muleteer,  fierce  as  he  may 
look,  and  aiprfnl  as  may  be  the  impli- 
cations he  utters,  will  kpep  to  the 
side  to  let  us  pi^. 

We  haye  emei'ged  from  the  narrow 
lane  and  now  tr^d  a  wider  street,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  few  and  far 
l)etween — ^they  are  by  no  means  so 
liopelessly  miserable  as  thqse  we  left 
lienind  us  on  first  emerging  from  the 
principal  thoroughfare.  They  are  the 
only  samples  of  the  middle  class  one 
is  likely  to  see  in  Nicosia — ^people 
whose  employments  compel  them  to 
live  away  from  the  throng,  and  who 
are  neither  aristocratic  in  their  prer 
tensions,  nor  steeped  in  abject  por 
verty.  They  have  stores  of  various 
articles  of  merchandize  in  the  neigh? 
l)ourhood  of  their  dwellings,  and  ar» 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  adjoining 
houses  as  workshops. 

passing  beyond  these,  the  thinly 
peopled  portions  of  the  city,  we 
emerge  at  length  upon  the  untenant- 
ed, the  deserted  region.  Whole  lines 
pf  streets  are  to  be  found  in  this  con- 
dition in  different  portions  of  the 
suburbs.  Wanting  aoors  and  win- 
dows, the  London  traveller  would  be 
likely  to  pronounce  these  regions,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  new  streets.  He  has 
seen  such  in  Bayswater,  St.  John's 
wood,  Pimlico,  and  other  places  where 
Imilding  has  lately  l)een  carried  on, 
in  the  great  metropolis,  to  so  remarka- 
ble an  extent  ana  at  so  rapid  a  rate. 
But  the  lines  of  houses  in  Nicosia, 
without  doore  and  windows,  are  by 
no  means  of  this  character.  They  are 
streets,  once  busy  with  life,  full  of 
the  hum  and  din  of  humanity  swarm- 
ing abojit  its  daily  business.  Wlien 
tho  Venetians  lorded  it  over  tlie  island, 
tbeae  streets  were  the  abodes  of  flour? 
isUsg  ipiiltitudes,  of  business,  com- 
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merce.  trade,  enjoypii^nt,  life  ip  all  ils 
vanea  phiises,  and  with  all  its  miilti- 
tudinoi|8  joys  and  sorrpws.  Hie  peo- 
ple, the  commerce,  the  eouipages,  the 
sounds  have  all  gone,  ana  uie  travel- 
ler is  inspecting  the  city  of  the  dead. 
The  walls  are  there,  mute  witnesses 
in  attestation  of  Turkish  supineness 
and  mal-administration.  All  the  wood- 
yfox\  has  bee^  torn  away  for  firing — 
the  w^dls,  bleak,  forbidaiujgf,  desolate, 
alpne  remain^  the  substantial  ghosts  of 
the  former  city.  A  mqrp  melancholy 
thing  than  a  walk  thro*  such  a  r^ion 
is  uot  to  be  easily  met  with  anywhere. 
Tl^e  hum  of  the  distant   inhabited 

quarter  hardlyreaphes  to  these  deserted 
suburbs :  all  is  profound  quiet — the 
silence  of  desolatipn  and  the  graye. 

Even  these  deserted  streets,  however, 
and  untepanted  ranges  of  houses,  have 
their  use.  Look  in  at  the  windows  of 
this  maoeion,  once,  doubtless,  occu- 
pied by  a  lordly  Venetian,  and  you 
will  se0  several  cattle  penned  up,  crop- 
ping a  scanty  meal  of  stubble  and 
st^w-Uke  hay.  When  they  have 
been  kept  here  for  some  length  of 
time,  tiie  well-manured  groimd  will 
bear  a  plentiful  crop  of  tobacco  or 
mulberry-shoots,  with  very  little  la- 
bour op  the  part  of  the  proprietor. 
There  again  tue  moumfiU  head  and 
melancholy-looking  ears  pf  a  donkey 
thrust  out  of  tHe  window  indicate  the 
character  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
You  miflht  fancy  the  f isIIqw  was  mu- 
sing on  tne  instability  of  human  things, 
sp  sagacious  does  be  look,  as  he  turns 
upon  us  hishwck-lustre  eyes,  and  rolls 
round  the  long  ears  "  on  the  pivot  of 
his  scull."  It  Vfa9  men,  it  i«  donkeys. 
Where  princes,  and  chiefs,  and  rulers 
lived,  he  lives — and  not  he  only,  but 
a  whole  troop  of  donkeys  like  him* 
self.  Peep  in,  and  you  will  see  them 
all  doing  their  utmost  to  gather  a 
scanty  meal  from  the  thisUes  that 
once  covered  the  ground  where  the 
floor  had  been.  Donkeys  are  favour- 
ites of  the  Cyi)riots.  Their  quiet  me- 
ditative ways  evidently  touch  a 
sympathetic  chonl  in  the  brea«*ts  of 
tlunr  human  masters.  The  donkey 
is  a  lazy,  luxurious  fellow,  fond  of 
ease  and  comfort,  and  averse  to  all 
unnecessary  exertions,  and  so  in  his 
lord  the  Cypriot  Greek.  Tliat  there 
are  donkey-races  in  the  neighltour- 
hood,  and  that  the  dissipated  youths 
of  Nicosia  crowd  to  sudi  in  great 
numbei^;  ai^e  not  facts  sufficient  to 
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iiiv;illil;it»'  iW  truth  of  iiiv  .•\.«is<'rtimi. 
AiiiiMtioii  in  ont>tri|>  his  Mlnw-doii- 
h' y  iii:iy  1m*  ri»nsi.'(l  in  thf  Ihisoiii  of 
;li"  iii«'>«t  ;isiiiiin'  «if  tlie  hui;x-<"»nHl 
?-a'i-,  prirti'Milarly  if  his  iuiim-K'S  lijivo 
III!  M  .iIImW'mI  In  Ti'st  fiU'MOine  tiiin»  Ik'- 
fi  •!•♦•,  Mini  «liiii:iii<l  «'X«*ivis«* ;  just  jls  a 
(l«<>irc  t<»  olttain  nion*  nioncv  than  hi.s 
t'l-IlMW -iii.'in,  will  make  the  iiumi  iiuln- 
IfUt  nf  ( 'yni'iot  ( jriM'ks  muse  liiniHi'lf 
<Hia>iiinally  tn  uuwdtitfil  oxtTtionH--- 
f-vrrtiMn-^  ill*'  vorv  th<>U|;hts  »if  which 
iiiakr  liiui  >nli>ii{i]<'ntly  shuildcr. 

\Vh»Mi  lln-  oxt'ii,  or  tlu?  Mht'«'j»,  or 
the  iloiiki'vs  have  o<-4M]]ii(Ml  the  fl'Ktr 
of  tin*  tlrHri-tiMl  mansion  h»n;;  fnou^^h, 
tli«v  arc  rciuoMNl,  ami  the  soil  is 
-••niN-ln-il  with  a  primitivi'  i»hMi|^h,  a 
|iIoii:^li  to  which  no  n^^'icuitural  so- 
cii-ty  ni'  Athens,  thn***  thous'ind  yoars 
a«ji«,  wituM  have  ;;iv».'n  anv  prizi*.  T«»- 
I»ai-CM,  nr  th»' uMillMTrv,  or  |H»mo^i- 
natcs,  i.r  rucumln-rs,  or  melons  an.* 
then  ]ihinteil,  and  yiehl  luxuriant 
iri.|w  fur  a  f«'W  s(.>ai«in<4.  Other  <le- 
"<•  rteil  tenements  aiv  Iti'inji;  similarly 
pivpanMl  in  the  mean  time,  am!  l>y 
t lie  time  th«'  fertility  of  thesf  has))i*eii 
exhausteil  th«»>^e  are  tit  for  plant in^r. 
Siii'h  are  lh<*  uk«'s  to  whieh  the  loii^ 
lin»"i  I  if  i-mpty  houses  an*  ]»ut  in  Ni- 
«""«ia.     Tin*  stnin;n*r,    {leepin^  in  at 

•  he  JeiiLrthenifl  vista  of  (lesertiou 
\\hich  -tiftehes  away  Iwtwrt-n  tlie 
li:irf  walls  on  either  side,  i«  often  snr- 
|»ri>««l  Im  find  tip*  nvne  pietures«pie 
ntlier  than  repulsive.     The  wihl  ti;:, 

•  ir  |Miiiii-_fr:iiiat>*,  or  the  melon-vine, 
will  •  ri"|i  until*'  walls  an«l  eover  them 
Milh  ihi-  plea^ante>t  of  demnition?*, 
ili-siifii'i  (it  Matiiie*H  liwn  inventi<»n, 
di-JLjn-'  i'f  liriu'ht  ;;reen  h-aves  an4l 
vr'-'^^iiiL'  y.llnu  fruit.  >.ui'h  jus  the  ar- 
ii-<r  wmuM  ill  \aiu  enileavour  to  imi- 
i.iTi  i.ii  ;li.>  uali>  i>f  a  palaee,  fi»r  the 
li.'Mvx  d'  w^  ki-"p  the  enliiui'^  fre>h  and 
tlM"  |ta\i  -  t  \i  r  1,'lixt*  nin:;.     Thf  tliNtr 

.'•Lf^iill  <*(l'i'tehi-il  tiiit  U-tWifU  the>" 
j'ii  turr-^ijiii-  raiiifiart'*  i-*  thick  with 
iiiulU-i'i"y-«iliiMirq  await  iii:^  tniiisplan- 
i:iTi"ii.  Thi'  windiius  ali>iic,  which 
-  I  iM  !■•  :;.ruiii  limn*  lit,dit  than  can 
f':i.'l  i-'-. lit!. -Ml.  I"  al»«»vc,  -Hr-rvi'  to  r*'- 
ic'.i  ''■■  ■'M.iiiL'tr  that  thi-^i-  wcii' 
'1  j'..-^  ill""  11  It'll  :<>  al""!""  f'-r  hu- 
iii;iii.i  .  .]•■{  jii.if  \\  hi  !••■  •attli-  an* 
I"  i-i'  i  :kiid  luxuriant  \eu:eiatiiin 
iliii.-  .  'III.-  ii'iviht  t««  Im-  >miliiii; 
ji->ii'  •>  .1-.,  lifi  1  the  i-li«>«-rful  souiiiN 
«  •  ■!"ii.  -fj  ■  l.tU.iir  aiid  enjoyment  - 
:ii.  li.M'p;.  i-tuvrJi  I'f  •■hililliiHHl,  .-ind  the 
L"!  .i\  I'l  I  nj"\  mt-n!  •■!  a*^"'. 


•*  A  very  filnMi«o  H^me  truly,  anil 
a  melancholy,"  I  r«nmrked  Ui  a  youii;: 
<ireek  who  iK-<.*omjianie<l  iih  tliro*  thi*< 
deserted  (piarter,  **  pnduihly  in  all 
Euro]v  there  is  iiothin|(  like  tliis.** 

**  Are  there*  not  siieh  hiiihliii^'^ 
everywhere  r  he  asked  inmxx'ntly. 

To  him  Nicosia  was  all  the  world, 
and  what  he  kiw  tliere  he  Indieveil  in 
1m*  the  on li nary  ty|K'  «»f  thin;^.  The 
eontnu^t  pn*sented  hy  siieh  scents, 
ami  tliose  wliieh  strike  tlio  tdrserver 
in  the  finest  stivet  of  tlie  town,  is 
eiiriotis  and  noti*- worthy. 

In  the  hmail  Marlet-^trM^iw  it  i^ 
ealled,  nltho*  it  has  lon^r  rea^<e4l  to 
contain  a  market,  tlie  Serai  or  I'a- 
slia's  fcilace,  a  ri;;ht  roynl  Btniotuiv, 
is  ii|M»n  our  I'i^ht,  whilst  a  miceefwirtu 
of  most  {lies  is  to  I )c  seen  ii|xiii  unv  Ml. 
llu*  (iiv<'k  nivliliisliop^s  ]ialact*,  liltlio* 
inferior  to  tlie  Piislia's  in  nreliitectii- 
ltd  pretensions,  is  yet  a  building  of  ini- 
]H»sin^  dimensions  tuid  elAl)orate  ar- 
ehiteettire.  'J'he  chief  ofticera  of  go- 
vernment, the  (*adi,  the  Mufti,  the 
head  Motdlnh,  ami  otherH,  have  alMt 
ix'siden<*es  -  their  oftieial  resiilencew-  - 
in  this  centRil  Market-street.  Th«* 
liummums,  or  liaths,  with  their  doni<il 
nK>fs,  rise  amongst  thene  jialAceH 
and  private  houses,  ^hjomy-Hj(»kiii|;( 
hut  hy  no  means  iinpit*tnreHf]ue  o)»- 
j<*ets.  The  minarets  of  the  mt^MqucH, 
and  the  en  |  Nil  as  i»f  the  fnlaoeH,  and 
the  domes  of  the  liaths,  and  the  flag- 
statt's  of  tlie  e«msular  resit leneen,  are 
all  sutli«'ient  to  pve  to  the  Market- 
street  a  strikiiii;  and  im|KjHing  afi- 
|M'aranee.  Nor  is  the  stnui^r'M  in* 
terest  diminished  wluMi  he  tuniH  from 
the  houses  to  the  inliahitaiits,  fnmi 
the  ]i.'diu-es  ti>  the  {K'ople.  Ki|1li|iapeM 
of  f^^iniily  enliirs,  and  :u*e(tm]iiinieil  hy 
;{:iudy  livi'Hes,  may  U'  M*«'n  eoiirMin/i; 
(liiwn  the  stre<'(,  dniwn  hv  four,  niii| 
even  six  hiirses  tlie  latter niinilier  lie* 
in^a^|N'cialilistinetion,howevi*r,ofhirt 
IliLdine^sthe  I*:i^lia.  'Hie  f<Mit-|«ithis 
which  an*  n-irular  ami  well.|iavi*il,  are 
not  cniwdiil  hy  any  hustling  thn»ng; 
hut  p^Lve  Turks  and  ^y  iSreeka, 
hidies  in  envious  ndls  i»f  vidmiiinoua 
cliith  with  ltnn(la;:Hil  fnA*eii,  an<l 
others  ili>plnyin;^r  all  the  ehamiii  of 
their  faces  and  neekn,  niav  lie  Neen 
flaunt ini;  in  the  richest  silks  of  Syria 
ami  the  isles  of  the  An-hi]ielaffi» — a)- 
miist  invariably,  i*»k  in  the  moat 
brilliiuit  ciilum.  Kii-hly  <*a|iariMiiicil 
horses  bear  their  tiwnent  t4i  iHiidiiaM 
IT  auiiMement,  some  dreswU  m  Umjt 
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would  be  dressed  on  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  or  amid  the  througs  of  Rot- 
ten Row ;  others  in  Greek  or  Turkish 
attire;  altogether  a  motley  group  of 
I)eople.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  stranger  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  there  is  infinitely  more  show  and 
appearance  of  splendour  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  warrant. 
A  poor  hack  of  a  horse,  which  in 
London  would  be  condemned  to  the 
carrion-yard,  or,  if  not,  superannuated 
<at  all  events,  may  be  seen  decked  out 
in  Nicosia  with  richest  caparisons,  as 
if  the  owner  would  make  up  for  the 
inferiority  of  his  steed  by  the  value  of 
his  trappings.  The  gaily-dressed 
Greek  who  bestrides  Rozin'ante  is 
glittering  in  the  most  gaudy  colors. 
In  London  the  fine  horse  has  as  little 
as  possible  on  him  in  the  way  of  co- 
vering, only  indeed  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  rider's  comfort; 
whilst  that  rider  himself,  even  though 
a  modem  Croesus,  capable  probably  of 
purchasing  up  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus  if  he  chose,  makes  no  display 
in  dress  or  ornament.  The  Cypriot 
Greek  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  the 
wolf,  hunger,  from  his  door;  but  he 
must  exhibit  to  everybody,  never- 
theless, his  three  yards  of  gold  lace, 
his  two  and  a-half  yards  of  crimson 
•tuitin,  his  velvet  saddle-cloth,  and  his 
jingling  gilt  spura.  Pitiful  ezceed- 
m^y  is  such  display,  pitiful  and  con- 
temptible. To  do  the  Turk  justice, 
he  is  not  of  this  class.  He  loves  to 
decorate  his  harem,  as  the  English 
sportsman  often  pays  more  attention 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  dogs 
and  horses  than  to  his  own;  but  the 
Turk,  however  much  he  may  pinch 
himself  to  make  his  harem  luxurious, 
does  not  waste  his  piastres  on  gold- 
lace  and  gilt  ornaments.  He  even 
despises  the  Greek  for  this  foolish  dis- 
playof  his. 

When  to  this  motley  collection  of 
grave  Turks  and  flaimting  Greeks,  the 
black  hats  and  frock  coats  of  the  ex- 
quisites, the  rich  silks  of  the  ladies,  the 
norses  and  the  conveyances — when 
to  all  this  is  added  a  train  of  camels, 
escorted  by  Albanians  armed  to  the 
teeth,  winding  its  melancholy  way 
down  the  Market-street,  the  reader 
has  some  idea  of  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented by  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
Nicosia. 

Ab  to  the  baths  and  bazaars,  so 
mnch  has  of  late  years  lieen  \vi*itten 


about  them  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inflict  another  description  on  the 
reader.  Sufiice  it  to  sa^  that  the 
Turkish  baths  and  the  Turkish  ba- 
zaars of  Nicosia,  are  just  like  Turkish 
baths  and  Turkish  bazaars  elsewhere. 
One  amusing  scene,  however,  some- 
times witnessed  in  the  latter,  must  not 
be  omitted.  The  Jews  abound  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  town,  and 
they  are  almost  all  engaged  in  busi- 
ness— in  the  traific  of  the  bazaars  par- 
ticularly— so  that  the  great  con^-raart, 
where  three-fourths  of  the  commer- 
cial dealings  of  Nicosia  are  transacted, 
contains  almost  as  many  Jews  as 
Turks.  They  are  seated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  varions  stores  of 
merchandize,  apparently  listless,  but 
really  watchful  and  eager.  Those 
two  or  three  Turks  lounging  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  despised  Israelite  ap- 
pear to  be  taking  it  easily  enough, 
nor  does  he  exhibit  much  appearance 
of  animation  or  energy;  yet  a  bargain 
is  being  entered  into  there,  or  is,  at 
all  events,  likely  to  be  entered  into, 
involving  liabilities  equal  to  half 
their  fortune.  They  are  conversing 
about  the  crops,  the  donkey-race,  the 
last  news  from  Egypt  or  Syria,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  such  conversation  a 
bid  is  made  for  laroe  quantities  of 
merchandize.  The  Jew  shakes  his 
head,  smiles,  and  talks  of  the  cropA 
again.  A  bid  is  made  at  length  which 
he  considers  worth  noticing.  He 
protests  that  his  lords,  the  Turks, 
would  have  him  sacrifice  his  little  all. 
They  know  now  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, and,  finishing  their  cup  of 
coffee,  declare  that  the  Israelite  is 
grasping  and  not  to  be  satisfied,  that 
he  would  beggar  them,  with  much 
to  the  same  en^t,  rising  as  they  speak, 
to  depart.  This  the  Jew  wiU  not  al- 
low. Bad  as  the  last  offer  was,  their 
excellencies  must  not  withdraw  their 
favor  from  him  their  slave.  He  will 
be  fain  to  be  content,  and  accept  the 
offer,  ruinous  tho'  the  bargain  be  for 
him.  The  whole  of  them  are  ad- 
journing now  to  a  coffee-house  to  ra- 
tify the  transaction.  Other  similar 
scenes  are  apparent  all  thro*  the  ba- 
zaar— here,  tnere,  everyw  here,  little 
groups  of  buyers  and  sellers,  princi- 
pally Turks  and  Jews.  Business  is 
urisk,  and,  in  spite  of  coffee  and  pipes, 
apparently  interminable  and  innu- 
merable, bargains  are  being  concluded 
rapidlv,  when,  to  the  horror  and  di«^ 
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niav  of  tlie  circumciued,  a  herd  (if 
Hwiiie  makes  its  way  into  t]ie  bazaar. 
To  be  touched  by  the  uucleaii  animals 
is  dedlemeiit,  and  yet  swiue  abound 
in  Nicosia.  Grunting  and  groping 
about,  the  pigs  advance;  they  have 
strayed  fn>m  some  neighbouring  en- 
closure. The  Turks  and  Jews  clinib  up 
on  the  \\e&\)B  of  merchandize,  or  make 
i-apidly  for  the  oi)poeite  doors,  or  scale 
the  walls  where  low,  anxious  to  escape 
defilement;  and  this  too  with  an  im- 
dignified  precipitancy,  ill  becoming 
their  flowing  beanls  and  grave  orien- 
tal countenances.  They  do  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  fleeing,  however, 
:u»  Ijest  they  can,  from  tlie  ruthless 
invasion.  As  they  ao^  they  bestow 
male<lictions,  loud  andsonorous,  u]K>n 
the  whole  porcine  race,  and  U])ou 
that  pirtion  of  it  particularly  which 
lias  caused  this  discomfiture; shouting, 
too,  for  the  good-for-nothing  Gi'eek 
sen'ants,  or  the  owners  of  the  swine, 
to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  in- 
fliction. This  the  Greeks  soon  do  by 
shouts  and  curses  and  blows.  The  pigs 
ai*e  speedily  driven  off.  Tlie  angi-y 
Turks,  and  more  voluble  Jews,  return 
to  their  previous  stations,  and  all  is 
peace  again.  Such  scenes  are  by  no 
means  uncommon — occiin-ing  almost 
daily,  in  fact,  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  numerous  bazaars. 

A  few  woixls  as  to  the  history  of 
Nicosia,  and  we  may  leave  it  to  i-cjoice 
in  its  em]>ty  streets,  its  lines  of  desert- 
ed houses,  its  pictures^iue  foilifica- 
tions,  its  im]>osing  ramparts,  its  filth, 
Hfiualor,  destitution,  and  tineiy  un- 
disturbed. 

It  was  called  Leucotoii,  fruiu  Leu- 
con,  the  son  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who 
Imilt  its  walhi.  The  (irecks  call  it 
Escosie;  the  western  £ui\>i)eaus,  Li- 
cosia;  and  the  Italiiuis,  Nicosia — the 
n.aine  by  which  it  is  most  commonly 
known  now-a-days  in  the  Jjevant. 

Fwmi  the  time  of  Cunslantinc  t4> 
the  year  1567,  the  circumference  of 
tlic  city  was  nine  miles.  The  Vene- 
tians reduced  it  to  three,  and  built 
strong  walls  around  it,  furnished  with 
eleven  bfuttions  and  three  gates.  A 
large  iM)rtion  of  the  town  was,  on  that 
occasion,  ruthlesly  destroyed — anti- 
({iiities,  churches,  ])alaces,  tundis, 
Hwei>t  away  without  mercjr.  Even  the 
i  Jhiirch  of  8t.  I>omiuick,  m  which  the 
Lusignan  kings  were  usually  buried, 
w:is  hvelled  with  the  ground  ;  and 
among  other  fiuuuun  uvuumeuifl  de- 


stroy e<l  was  that  of  HugoIV.,  toiii'iioui 
ikiccaccio  deflicateil  one  of  his  works. 

The  bishops  of  Nicosia  were  men  of 
note  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christi- 
an church.  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  Tri- 
filius  as  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his 
day  [the  age  of  Constantiue],  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  spreading 
the  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

At  the  request  of  Alice,  queen  of 
Huflo  I.,  Poi>e  Innocent  the  Third 
made  Nicosia  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishoprick  in  the  year  1212.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  such,  altho*  since  the 
Turkish  conquest  its  archbishops  have 
been  uf  the  Greek,  not  of  the  lAtiu 
church.  Pu)>e  Alexander  the  Fourth 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  archbishop, 
by  constituting  him  and  his  succes- 
sors Poi)e's  Legate,  by  virtue  of  their 
oflice  ;  allowing  them  to  assume  the 
di'esrt  of  a  Cardinal  with  the  exception 
of  the  hat !  C'iccro  wondered  liow 
the  augurs  could  look  at  each  other 
without  laughing,  when  engageil  iu 
their  divinations — surely  it  may  l»t» 
allowed  to  us  to  wonder  how  the  royte 
could  gnively  issue  such  a  decree,  or 
the  archbishop  of  Nicosia  gravely 
promulgate  it.  He  mi^ht  wear  the 
Cardinal's  diHiss,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hat! 

In  J  luie,  1570,  Mustaplia,  the  gene- 
ral of  Selim  the  Second,  landed  iu 
('y]>i'us  with  an  army  of  1(K),(MX)  men. 
In  September  he  took  Nicosia  by  as- 
siiult,  after  a  siege  of  three  months. 
Fifty  thousand  of  the  inliabitauts 
wei-e  then  taken  without  the  walls; 
all  the  old  and  able-bodied  men, 
twenty  thousand  in  number,  were  ilcv 
libenitely  slaughtei*ed  in  cokl  blood, 
and  the  remaining  thirty  thousand, 
women  and  childi-eii,  wei*e  distributed 
among  the  Turkish  host  as  slave^^ ! 
"What  a  horrible  catiistrophe  I  The 
very  idea  of  twenty  thousand  men 
butchered  in  cold  bl<KHl  is  something 
l»eyoiid  the  ik> Wei's  of  mental  conce|>- 
tioii  julequately  to  picture  forth ;  and 
yet  surely  the  lot  of  the  remaining 
thiiiy  thousiind  wiU4  infinitely  worse. 
Fancy  the  cowerhig  cr<.»wd  of  human 
beings—  the  niodcKt  iiuiid,  the  virtu- 
ous inati*on,  the  innocent  child,  the 
deliciitely-reared  and  etlucaled,  as 
well  as  the  coai'se  and  vulgar,  the  vi- 
citjus  and  the  viituous,  all  huddled 
together  with  brutal  severity,  to  lie 
distributed  amongst  the  scofliug  sol- 
diery, to  be  al»Rohitely  and  wiUiout 
Api»e4d  given  iul^  the  hiuids  of  iiwn 
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red  with  blood,  and  furious  with  ex- 
cited passions.  Fancyallthis,  and  then 
i*emember  that  even  this  is  not  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  Turk* 
Fifty  thousand  inhabitants  were  taken 
without  the  walls  from  that  one  city 
of  Nicosia ;  the  whole  island  hardly 


contains  so  many  now !  During  twd 
centuries  and  three  quarters  the  Cy-» 
j)riot  Greeks  have  been  dying  linger- 
ing deaths  by  want,  oppreassion,  or  vi-» 
olence — dying,  or  flying  bodily  from 
the  island  to  seek  some  securer  refuge 
on  the  adjacent  continent. 


CHAPl'KR  V. 


THE  RAISARL'S  A  FAMILY  HISTORT. 


The  Turk  is  not  generally  an  active 
mtui  in  these  days ;  the  Albanian  is 
fond  of  indulgence;  the  Hindoo  is  le- 
thargic; the  Egyptian  is  idle;  but  the 
Cypriot  Greek  is  less  active  by  far 
them  the  Turk,  more  self-indulgent 
than  the  Albanian,  more  lethargic 
than  the  Hindoo,  idler  than  the  idlest 
Egyptian  ;  displaying  energy  only  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  find  in 
Nicosia  a  retired  Indian  officer,  who 
first  exhibited  to  us  the  Cypriot  Greek 
in  his  true  colors.  Captain — Jones  let 
us  call  him — had  been  employed  lat- 
terly in  the  transport  service  in  Egypt 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, and  having  accidentally  visited 
Cyprus,  became  so  enamoured  of  Ni- 
cosia, tnat  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
it  finally.  His  income  Would  have 
been  a  small  one  in  London,  in  Nico- 
sia it  was  princely.  He  was  on  ex- 
cellent terms  witli  the  Pasha  and  his 
Ijarber,  two  of  the  most  considerable 
men  in  the  city  ;  he  was,  further,  an 
acquaintance  of  the  Greek  archbishop. 
Every  member  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil courte<l  his  acquaintance,  and  Cap- 
tain Jones,  a  man  of  the  world,  was 
proud  of  his  position,  and  knew  how  to 
improve  it.  I  siisijected,  moreover — 
alttio*  this  is  a  secret — that  the  worthy 
captain  found  other  and  more  sub- 
stantial inducements  to  live  in  Nico- 
sia than  his  admiration  for  its  salubri- 
ous climate,  its  interesting  popula- 
tion, And  its  abundance  of  the  good 
things  loved  by  an  Anglo-Indian  hon 
vivatU,  In  truth — for  the  secret  will 
out — I  strongly  susi)ected,  and  still 
suspect,  that  our  friend  Jones  dealt 
largely  in  cotton  and  swine,  and  was 
fast  preparing  for  himself  an  income 
that  would  be  more  suitable  to  Lon- 
don life  than  a  captain's  half  pay. 

He  introduced  us  to  the  Kaisaris, 
a  family  of  Cypriot  Greeks,  that  we 
might  discover  for  oui-»elves  what 


manner  of  people  they  were,  and 
whether  his  statements  were  exagge- 
rated or  not. 

The  family  of  the  Kaisaris  consisted 
of  the  aged  father,  Manuel  Kaisari, 
and  his  two  youngest  daughters^  Zea 
and  Mary.  The  mother  had  been 
dead  some  years.  The  only  son  was 
married,  and  settled  in  an  adjoining 
street  to  that  in  which  ManUel  lived; 
and  another  daughter,  older  than  the 
two  who  still  lived  with  their  father, 
was  married  to  a  Greek,  not  unlike 
Manuel  himself  in  his  ht^bits. 

Manuel  and  his  two  daughters  were 
invited  to  spend  an  evening  with  us  at 
Captain  Jones*.  They  arrived  in  due 
course,  beinff  deposited  by  a  seedy- 
looking  vehicle,  driven  by  a  still 
seedier-looking  servant,  ana  drawn 
slowly  along  by  an  angular  horse, 
most  8eedy4ooking  of  all.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  oontrast  than 
that  between  the  fresh-looking  girls, 
with  their  sparkling,  animat^  eyes, 
and  the  worn-out  conveyance  whence 
they  issued.  The  horse,  the  servant, 
and  Manuel  were  well  inatched;  life 
seemed  waning  ih  all  three,  hardly  a 
remnant  left  of  energy  and  vigour. 
Zea  and  Mary  were  fair  and  youthful ; 
to  them  life  Was  only  jUst  opening,  its 
spring  being  ushered  in  With  music 
and  dancing,  and  the  cheerful  laugh- 
ter of  young  hearts. 

In  western  Europe  Manuel  Kaisari 
would  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life; 
in  C3rprus  he  was  alreaay  a  decrepid 
old  man.  Five-and-forty  winters,Cap- 
tain  Jones  assured  us,  had  hardly  rol- 
led over  his  head.  To  see  him  and 
the  captain  tc^ther,  one  would  say 
that  he  might  have  been  the  captain's 
father,  whilst  the  truth  was,  the  En- 
glishman was  the  older  of  the  two. 

There  was  an  air  of  tawdry  finery 
alK)ut  Manuel  which  threw  mscredit 
on  his  grey  hairs  and  wasted  cheeks. 
His  dr^  had  once  been  brilliant  and 
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fitrikiug  uo  donbt ;  it  was  still  stnJcin^, 
bat  by  no  means  brilliant.  The  gold- 
lace,  which  fringed  the  lappets  and 
cuffs  of  his  coat,  was  faded  and  jag- 
ged at  the  edges.  Tlie  cloth  was 
frowsy  and  seedy- looking,  as  if  it  had 
long  been  unacquainted  with  the  brush. 
His  ample  trousers  of  embroidered 
silk  had  given  up  their  original  hue 
to  time,  or  else  that  hue  waa  buiied 
beneath  a  coating  of  dark  dust,  which 
had  gradually  settled  down  undis- 
turbed in  every  nook  and  crevice. 
Decay  was  written  upon  the  man  him- 
self as  well  as  upon  his  habiliments; 
but  he  would  not  confess  it,  nay,  would 
stoutly  deny  it  rather,  and  assert  that 
there  was  no  decay,  but  only  indiffer- 
ence on  his  part. 

His  daughters  were  iutei'esting  girls. 
Their  close-fitting  bodices  of  crimson 
satin  revealed  the  delicate  outlines  of 
forms  just  bursting  into  womanhood. 
Their  black  eyes  and  black  hair  con- 
trasted beautifully  with  the  clear  bru- 
nette tint  of  their  countenances;  clear, 
I  say,  for  the  blood  came  and  went  in 
the  cheeks  as  visibly  as  in  those  of  the 
milkiest  complexions.  Their  white 
teeth  and  red  lips  and  dimpled  chins 
were  things  worth  looking  at,  as  they 
laughed  and  smiled  and  looked  grave 
by  turns  with  girlish  playfulness. 

It  was  an  interestmff  group,  that 
which  collected  round  me  hospitable 
board  of  our  friend  Jones  that  even- 
ing, as  we  sat  in  his  verandah,  with 
the  garden  before  us,  and  the  rising 
moon  lust  peeping  over  the  cypress 
trees  tiiat  bounded  our  view.  It  was 
an  interesting  group  and  an  interest- 
ing scene.  Manuel  smoked  and  sip- 
p€Kl  his  coffee,  and  talked  of  his  "  es- 
tate" in  halting  Italian,  evidently 
well  pleased  with  himself  and  his  po- 
sition. His  daughters  conversed  with 
our  hostess  in  Greek.  They  knew  no 
language  but  their  own  and  Turkish. 
One  of  our  party  knew  enough  of  the 
latter  to  carry  on,  laborious^,  a  dia- 
logue, and  he  was  soon  deeply  engaged 
in  desperate  efforts  to  make  himself 
imderstood.  The  girls  listened,  and 
laughed  good-humouredly,  and  cor- 
i-ected  hi»  blunders,  and  helped  him 
out  with  his  sentences  timidly,  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  unusual  colloquy. 
They  knew  the  streets  of  Nicosia  and 
its  inhabitants;  they  knew  how  many 
wives  the  Pasha  had,  and  how  many 
ladies  of  his  harem  were  likely  to  at- 
tain to  the  dignity  of  wifedom  if  var 


cancies  occurred;  thev  knew  who  were 
the  wealthiest  Greeks  and  Turks  in 
Nicosia,  and  how  many  marriageable 
young  men  there  were  still  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  higher  circles.  These 
were  the  topics  on  which  they  were 
fluent,  and  on  these  only.  They  knew 
nothing  of  that  part  of  the  world  be- 
yond the  ramparts  of  their  native 
town — absolutely  nothing,  except  that 
the  rich  Moollsdi  AbdaUah,  had  once 
invited  them  to  his  country  house,  a 
mile  and  a-half  outside  the  waUs,  and 
that  they  had  gone.  They  had  heard 
of  their  fathei^s  "  estate"  somewhere 
out  of  the  town,  but  they  had  never 
been  to  it;  and  their  eldest  sister,  who 
was  married,  had  said  they  must  ne- 
ver go  there.  Such  was  the  extoit  of 
the  knowledge  of  Zea  and  Mary  S^- 
sari !  Whether  Cyprus  was  an  is- 
land or  a  part  of  the  main  land — ^whe- 
ther the  Sultanas  dominicms  and  Lon- 
don were  far  asunder  or  very  near  to 
each  other,  they  had  not  the  sli^test 
idea.  It  would  not  give  them  a 
wealthier  husband  to  know  such 
things,  and  they,  therefore,  knew  them 
not.  One  thing  was  needful,  ahusband ; 
and  for  that  they  played  on  the  lute 
and  sung,  and  signed,  almost  childiteoi 
as  they  were,  wondering  that  some 
weiilthy  Turk  or  influential  Greek  did 
not  some  dav  stop  before  their  home, 
and  offer  his  himd  and  fortune  to  a 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kaisari. 

Our  hostess  gave  us  much  of  this  in- 
formation subsequently.  From  the 
imperfect  gleanings  of  the  young  la- 
dies' conversation,  and  the  scattered 
hints  of  Manuel,  which  I  was  able  to 
collect,  however,  I  had  some  idea  what 
was  actually  the  state  of  things,  before 
our  hostess'  revelations. 

The  moon  was  shining  beautifully 
tlirough  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
garden  in  front  of  us.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
silver  light  that  danced  and  plaved 
fantastically  about  us ;  every  breath  of 
air  made  tnem  quiver  in  the  moon- 
beams. It  was  a  siffht  by  no  means  to 
be  forgotten,  that  ^orious  scene. 

At  a  signal  from  our  hostess,  a  ser- 
vant brought  in  a  species  of  guitar  or 
lute  common  in  Cyprus.  It  was 
handed  to  Zea.  She  put  the  string 
round  her  neck  and  proceeded  to  tune 
it  mechanically,  still  continuing  her 
conversation.  There  was  no  excuse 
about  having  a  bad  cold,  or  being  iif- 
disposed. 
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"What  shall  I  sing?"  she  asked 
simply  of  our  hostess  in  Greek.  Cor- 
rupt as  Cypriot  Greek  is,  it  was  seldom 
that  I  could  understand  a  word  of  it, 
particularly  as  the  stock  of  Greek  I  had 
accumulated  in  younger  days  was  by  no 
means  "at  my  fingers'  ends."  But  this 
simple  question,  "  What  shall  I  slug  ?" 
was  just  as  if  I  had  been  reading  Ho- 
mer again;  it  struck  like  familiar  ac- 
cents on  my  ears. 

A  Greek  song  was  chosen,  and  the 
fair  girl  warbled  through  it  prettily 
enough.  It  was  of  love,  of  course, 
and  as  she  gradually  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  ditty,  she  threw  up  her 
large  dark  eyes  towards  the  moon,  and 
seemed  to  breathe  forth  a  musical  in- 
vocation to  it.  Manuel  smoked  and 
sipped  his  camaiidria  throughout  the 
song,  as  a  man  might  who  had  nothing 
l>etter  to  do,  and  had  been  interrupted 
in  his  conversation.  When  the  song 
concluded,  he  returned  to  the  exact 
i)oint  at  which  his  discourse  had  been 
bi-okeu  off :  he  was  talking  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  Cypriot  wine,  and  was 
elocjuent  on  the  theme. 

Mary  sang  next  for  us.  Her  voice 
was  better  than  her  sister's,  but  want- 
ed ciiltivation;  nor  did  she  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  composition  with  all 
tfaat  enthusiasm  which  distinguished* 
her  fair  sister's  performance. 

We  were  by  no  means  prepared  by 
this  first  view  of  the  Kaisans  for  the 
information  our  host  gave  us  respect- 
ing them,  nor  yet  for  the  state  of 
things  apparent  on  calling  on  them. 

"  It  is  Manuel's  paradise,"  said  Cap- 
tain Jones,  "  to  get  a  good  glass  of 
mma/Kina  and  a  fragrant  pipe.  He  will 
enjoy  both  for  hours  together  when 
alone,  dreaming  away  his  existence;  if 
with  others,  abusing  the  Turks,  or  talk- 
ing of  imaginary  evils  and  equally  ima- 
ginary prospects  of  imaginary  improve- 
ment; if  by  himself,  castle-building 
probably  in  airy  reverie.  He  has  an  un- 
productive piece  of  land  called  his  "es- 
tate," on  which  he  keeps  a  house  and  a 
harem,  visiting  it  occasionally  only, 
and  this  he  contrives  to  maintain  altho' 
pinched  by  poverty  at  home.  The 
tew  vegetables  on  which  he  and  his 
daughters  and  his  three  servants  sub- 
sist will  probably  not  cost  them  alto- 
gether two  shillings  a  week.  His 
whole  revenue  may  possibly  amount 
to  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  a  year,  of 
whkh  a  large  proportion  goes  in  gold- 
lace,  gilt  jewellery,  and  tawdry  £iery 


of  all  kinds.  On  these  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  a  year  he  supports  his 
conveyance,  his  three  servants,  his 
country  house,  and  his  harem,  living 
partly  however  on  hope.  It  was  a 
common  practice  In  early  times  for 
people  to  bury  money  in  the  earth  in 
Cyprus.  Several  of  such  treasui-e- 
troves  have  made  their  finders  wealthy. 
Manuel  is  confident  that  his  estate 
contains  some  such  prize,  and  is 
equally  confident  that  he  will  some 
day  find  it.  He  has  been  looking  for 
it,  and  has  had  others  looking  for  it, 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  without 
success;  but  he  is  still  assured  that  the 
day  will  one  day  come  when  the  long- 
sought  treasure  will  be  foimd. 

"  The  daughters  have  been  brought 
up  to  live  on  hope  like  their  father, 
and  to  dream  thix)'  their  existence  in 
the  same  lethargic  apathy,  waiting 
for  the  splendid  matches  which  they 
are  one  day  to  make — waiting  with 
wonderful  patience.  And  this,  too, 
altho'  they  see  their  sister  married 
a  little  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
themselves,  after  waiting  thro'  her 
childhood  and  youth  like  them,  wait- 
ing as  patiently  and  as  fruitlessly. 

"  The  son,  who  is  married,  and  has 
an  establishment  of  his  own,  is  great 
in  donkey-races  and  gambling.  He 
formerly  held  some  subordinate  em- 
ployment in  the  household  of  the 
archbishop,  but  he  gave  that  up  for 
the  race-course  and  the  gaming-table. 
On  these  he  now  continues  to  subsist; 
how,  he  and  his  companions  only 
know.  His  wife  and  children  have 
liad  to  solicit  food  from  Manuel  be- 
fore now,  and  he  has  given  them  of 
his  little ;  at  other  times,  their  fine 
dresses  and  glittering  jewellery  have 
been  the  admiration  of  the  aristocracy 
of  Nicosia. 

"  The  Kaisans  are  by  no  means  ex- 
traordinary in  their  manner  of  life. 
They  are  fair  samples  of  the  only 
middle  class  of  Cypriot  Greeks  which 
exists." 

We  visited  Manuel  in  Lion-street 
where  he  lived.  A  seedy  looking  ser- 
vant admitted  us  into  a  vestibule  or 
antechamber  much  the  worse  for  dust 
and  dirt.  Thro'  this  we  were  led  in- 
to a  veitindah,  looking  out  upon  a  gar- 
den, half  weeds,  half  flowers.  Man- 
uel was  reclining  on  a  couch  in  this 
verandah-emoking.  It  was  mid-day, 
and  the  interval  between  the  morn- 
ing and  the  afternoon  meal  was  iuva- 
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lin My  thill*  spenf.  Hp  row*  to  i-ect^ive 
lis,  onliTini;  roffee  ftii«l  i»i|Nni  t4>  l>e 
liiiHiLflii  ;i«  ill*  4ii<l  fM).  The  nir  nf  ili;- 
ray  wlii«h  w»'  lia<l  iinticMl  on  hiH  vp- 
liirli*  |N'rt:iiiiiMl  to  evorv  tliiii)2^  nlxMit 
hi II I.  Tht*  cnN'jK'i'rt  wliirh  oii^ht  tii 
h:iv(>  Um-i)  coiitintNl  to  the  {nllArH  niiU 
l.»a\  «■•*  of  tht*  v«'nni(hih  8tm^hMlHlMmt 
ill  a  liH>si>  iiiii*(>i-tMiii  wiiy,  f^*('kilifrHU|H 
|H•^t  Mild  finiliii;;  none.  Thf  cttm'hcH 
nil  wh'nli  \v«'iiM'liiitMl  wt>i-eri(*kety}iii<l 
iiiistalih*  tht.'  V(*nin<hih  itwlf  <lilfini' 
<la(»'»l.  Thf  f1ow»*rs  of  this  iiioml  «e- 
si-rt  .-(ion  iiiHth*  tlieirai>i>OAraiK'(*.  Z(*a 
aiiit  M.'irv,  lailtl  mid  niiriiltivntocl  nn 
ihfv  writ',  wen? rttill fltiwiTHof  alipnu- 
liful  (l«'si'ri|»thui.  They  woh'tmieil  uh 
\\\\\\  |i]«iiMiin*,  thp  rich  hl<HMl  fhiwiii^ 
into  their  chct'k!*  iifl  thffV  (Ud  mi  in  a 
^'lowiiivr  tith*.  Th«ii'  toifctte  hiul  not 
)h'i'1i  iMi:itt»*]id»Ml  In,  altho*Mnmi<'l  hnd 
tnid  us  nil  our  nrnvai  that  they  wen» 
nn  ihuil)t  iisle«*|».  Zi»«  relateil  to  my 
friend,  who  was  leiinit^d  in  the  Tiirk< 
i-^h  tnn;,nie,  th«*  pienfiiire  nhp  and  her 
Ahwv  had  deriviil  fnmi  h  ff't*»  piven 
Itv  a  rieli  Turk  a  ff'W  days  l)efon». 
Nor  diti  Hh»*  omit  the  flatterinff  rf«n- 
pliments  whii'h  had  lieen  fiaid  ner  hy 
the  Turk  himnelf.  to  her  hv  iionieaiir« 
the  hMwt  plfanant  jmrt  of  the  «iiter- 
tainnieht.  'J'h»*re  waa  a  Riniplirity, 
linwever,  aiNiiit  thiH  innfK*ent  vanitv, 
Very  ]>l»^Miiit  to  eonteni plate.  Tnie, 
it  ^xas  iii»t  till  we  were  H'tu riling  that 
I  twi-fiiiienttpiainteil  with hi'riium'rw- 
tt«»n,  I  Hit  I  wan  nnt  the  hiw  oJj«enant 
nil  that  af*e»Mint.  ^'mi  t*i»idd  !*ee,  hy 
thf  I'll  np  hit 'en  t  Hiiiiie  tliat  illuniineil 
her  f;».i.  and  hv  I  ho  K|iarkh'  t^f  her 
Maek  eye,  as  nhe  ailjnstc^l  Honic  |»<»r- 
ii«»ii  tif  her  dp'sH,  that  A\o  waa  ol1•a?«i- 
t  nrd  I V  1.1 1  k  in^'  nf  hernclf ,  whilflt  Mar>  '4 
nil Mv artless  l^hishedwcre  nwliant  with 
a  ;;•  inniH^  nimh-Ht  emUirrnasment. 
•' M;iiri.h-Ili  hail  the  fete  in  hin  ^r«len. 
Hi'  li\"H  in  the  sti*e«»t  nf  the  praiiil 
Knuiitain  nil  the  riL'ht  nf  theSerni.  I 
dnn't  tliink  there  \a  a  fin^r  ^nnl^n  in 
all  Ni<-i>sia  than  Maiii<lelli*i«,"  Mai«l 
Mi'-  /•  a  as  Aw  iiamtcd  the  einMiin- 
-lanet-:  "then*  wen*  lamjw  buniiii^ 
ii|Miii  the  Uiiiyhs,  aiid}«iift|»etideil  frnni 
thi-  irillis  wmk.  lainpf*  of  evervfohir, 
:<iid  ail  so  hnantiful  -  and  melon  rind><, 
<"•>.  ^\iih  liL'hto  witliin,  hani<ini;  frnni 
!  he  1 1-...  ^  \ ,  111  ni'vor  "taw  anvthini;  *» 
tiip". 

■'  I'.'M  what  x\aj<  the  oripn  of  the 
t\it    ■'  asked  i-nr  frit-nd  innmviitly. 

••I », it  \\as  Mniiidelli>y«iungrrNiin':« 
•  luuni'.-itiun    fOte,"  coutittuetl    Zoa. 


"  Well,  an  I  wm  telling  yon,  in  tht) 
harem  we  had  a  gnuid  entertaiiiineiife 
— mnflieianit,  and  (I reek  girlR  to  daiu^e, 
and  e<iffee,  nherliet,  and  the  most  %\\^ 
lidoiiH  rakea  hande«l  alNint." 

"  i  ho]>e  the  light  of  the  fea^t  ix 
plcaxeil  with  the  food,  iiaid  Manidelli 
to  me,  aa  he  {Numeil  hj  whihit  I  wan 
eiij'iying  a  i*ake/' 

**It  iH  very  aweet  and  pleamiit,  L 
ivplinl." 

**  Not  half  Ro  Rweet  aa  the  li)w  thiit 
tonoh  it ;  not  half  ho  pleaifluii  aa  the 
breath  which  it  perfnmes,  Haid  he.*' 

"  He  irt  a  dear,  delightful  oM  man, 
Manidelli.  He  ia  aofond  of  Mary, 
too,  that  I  nhoiild  not  w<mder  if  fiu 
niarrini  her  8«ime  day." 

"  How  can  yon  aav  ho?**  aakefl  Mary, 
bliiahing. 

*'  And  what  ago  may  Mamdelli  be  f  ** 
asked  niv  friend. 

"  What  age  \  How  do  I  kiHiw  r* 
waa  MiHfiZea'ii  |Ninting  re|dy.  "Tliink 
you  I  auk  the  age  01  gentlemen,  or 
that  Marv  would  either.    Hliame:** 

**  I  really  did  not  mean  to  offend  ; 
jianlnn  me  ;  we  oonatantlj  aak  sutdi 
qiientionH  in  Eun»i»e.*' 

'*T1ieii  the  la«liea  in  Eiinipe  are 
not  ao  nitxleat  an  they  onght  tu  be,** 
ret«irte4l  Zca,  proud  of  tier  pure 
tluiiiffhta. 

*'VVell,  after  a  while,  Manidelli 
aake«l  me  to  Ring  aiHl  Mary  to  aing  ; 
antl  then  he  Raid  the  ff&nru  aaiig  no. 
They  lielieve  in  ifouri$i  the  TnricM, 
ym  know.  J{«  wanted  um  to  ibinc« 
ttN),  hut  that  waa  ini|N*rtintiit,  no  wii 
wouM  not,  anil  he  bi^glied  heartily  at 
my  rppHMif." 

"iMttreek  ladiea  never  daiiw  f* 
aake«l  the  gentleman. 

"  The  lailiert  in  the  Tiirkiah  han-mi 
«lo  not  flanee.  But  Tnrka  hirv  |HMir 
tlreek  girlR  to  dance  for  them ;  awi,fif 
i'«inrae  it  would  not  do  fm*  Greek  h^ 
tiieR  to  fiance  in  a  Turkiah  hamn. 
l*he  TnikR  would  think  ill  of  them 
wen-  thev  to  do  ho." 

Tliat  fl^t«  of  Mamilelli*ri  wouhl  |viw 
liably  Mer^-e  the  poorgiria  for  a  nunth 
to  fi*aMt  n{M*n.  fhey  aeemed  never  t«i 
tire  in  talking  of  it.  Uur  frieiNl 
lumefl  the  ciuirermtion  at  l^lJKth, 
however,  to  theirmarrieil  Rinter.  Tlier 
sjioke  of  her  with  a  mixture  of  iwret 
anil  indifflprenee,  aa  of  one  who  mwl 
thn^wn  henvlf  away,  and  for  whom 
they  wciii  Mrry  ia  ronaequenee.  Ma- 
nuel himaelf  apoke  nf  her,  loo,  ran^ 
Imly  aud  afviUMticAllr.    He  Wviild 
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ask  seme  of  his  rich  friends  some  day 
to  do  something  for  his  son-in-law^ 
poor  fellow.  It  wad  not  his  f aul  t  that 
nis  daughter  had  married  as  she  did. 
It  was  a  foolish  whim  of  hers  to  marry 
for  love  ;  "  and  no  wonder,"  said  he, 
"  for  she  had  waited  a  long  time  with- 
out success ;  but  Mosul!  Meer  would 
have  married  her  at  last,  I  know,  if 
she  had  d  little  more  patience  ;  and 
Mosuli  Meer  was  a  man  rolling  in 
wealth." 

Zea  and  Mary  heard  their  father 
talking  in  this  way  of  their  sister  and 
the  ricn  Turk.  Was  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  they  looki^  forward  some 
day  to  shariugthe  harem  of  Mamdelli 
with  its  present  inmates  ? — ^looked 
forward  to  such  a  fate,  too,  without 
murmuring  at  it,  nay,  rather  with 
pleasant  anticipations  as  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  ! 

We  saw  this  married  sister  after- 
wards, and  found  the  same  character^ 
istics  pervading  her  home  as  those  ap- 
])arent  in  her  father's — the  same  idle- 
ness, the  same  supine  succumbing  to 
day-dreaming,  lethargic  castle-build- 
ing combined  with  more  poverty  and 
tawdry  squalor.  It  was  evident  in- 
deed that  they  were  only  just  above  ac- 
tual want,  yet  the  husband  smoked  all 
day,  and  s|X)ke  of  what  he  expected,  of 
what  ffreat  things  would  one  day  be 
done  For  him  by  some  of  Manuel  Kai- 
sari's  rich  friends. 

Such  is  one  phase  of  Greek  life  in 
CJyprus.  The  Kaisaris  were  but  types 
of  a  class  in  which  supine  inditfbreuce 
to  all  the  highest  interests  of  life^  and 
lethargic  dreaming  idleness,  are  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics : 
a  total  want  of  eneivy  seems  to  pros- 
trate them, body  andsoul.  They  suc- 
cumb to  evils,  partly  of  theirown  crea- 
tion, partly  tne  creation  of  others, 
witnout  an  effort  to  free  themselves 
from  the  baleful  effects.  The  Turk 
is  not  an  energetic  man,  but  he  is  not 
half  so  indolent,  not  half  so  slothful 
as  the  Cypriot  Greek. 

So  much  for  Manuel  Raisari.  I 
have  more  to  state,  however,  of  the 
Iftscinating  Zea. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  left  Cyprus 
some  months,  that  I  had  a  letter  on 
business  from  Captain  Jones.  "  You 
remember  Zea  Kaisari  whom  you  ad- 
mired so  much.  Mrs.  Jones  is  writinff 
a  long  account  of  her  to  your  friend 
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fate  has  been  peculiar.**  Mrs.  - — i 
was  one  of  the  ladies  Virho  accompanied 
our  party  to  Cytnnis.  I  soon  obtained 
from  her  all  tne  news. 

"It  was  only  a  fortnight  ago," 
wrote  Mrs.  Jones,  "  that  Manuel 
Kfdsari  came  abruptly  into  my  hus^ 
])and's  presence  one  morning  in  evi-» 
dent  agitation.  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  garden  at  the  time  ^  and  drew  near 
to  hear  his  tale,  certain  that  it  must 
be  a  moving  incident  that  could  rouse 
him  frcHn  his  couch  at  that  hour. 
*We  are  utterly  lost,'  he  began, 
*  utterly  lost — ^the  wave  of  affliction 
has  swept  over  our  house  and  none 
can  help  Us  but  you,  captain.'  '  In 
what  way?'  asked  my  husband, 
'  Last  night  a  band  of  Turkish  mis- 
creants,* continued  Manuel,  'as-- 
sauHed  my  house  and  bore  off  the 
light  of  my  eyesj  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
my  beloved  Zea.'  *  When  did  this 
h^penf  we  asked  in  a  breatli. 
*When?'  repeated  Manuel,  *  when  ? 
about  midnight,  or  very  early  this 
meaning.  I  was  awoke  hy  Mary's 
cries,  for  they  tore  Zea  from  her  am^ 
I  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  it  was  too 
late.' 

" '  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
ever  since  ?  Did  you  recognize  any 
of  the  party  f  asked  we. 

"  *  What  have  I  been  doing  since  1' 
he  continued,  *  it  is  only  a  few  hours 
since.  I  did  not  sleep  again.  I  com- 
foi'ted  Mary  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
smoked  and  dnuik  *  cup  of  doflte  to 
ponder  over  matters  ;  I  dressed ;  I 
armed  my  servants  and  myself,  and 
here  I  am.  The  Pasha  will  listen  to 
you,  captain;  he  will  not  hear  me.' 

"  *  But  did  you  recognize  any  of  the 
party?  Where  has  she  been  borne 
to  ?  What  can  the  Pasha  do,  if  some 
definite  information  be  not  forthcom- 
ing ?"  asked  my  husband. 

"  *  Alas !  I  am  utterly  undone. 
There  is  no  hope  for  me,'  ejaculated 
Manuel.  *  How  could  I  recognize  the 
scoundrels  when  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  no  time  left  for  getting  a  light) 
Can  the  pigeon  escape  from  the  vul- 
ture ?  How  could  Zea  resist?  Mary 
was  awoke  by  some  rude  hands  tear-< 
ing  her  sister  from  her.  Alas!  alas! 
the  house  of  Kaisari  is  utterly  un- 
done.' We  felt  much  for  the  poor 
man,  both  I  and  my  husband.  But 
what  could  we  do  f  In  the  alwence 
of  all  definite  information,  what  use 
to  biiug  tlie  matter  before  the  author 
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rities.  We  drove  over  to  the  Lion- 
street,  however,  forthwith. 

"  It  was  evident  that  the  party  who 
had  carried  off  Zea  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  locality  of  the  girl's 
bedroom,  and  the  situation  of  the 
house.  I  questioned  Mary.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  event — heard 
nothing — had  been  sleeping  peace- 
fully and  soundly,  until  she  felt  Zea*s 
arms  thrown  I'ound  her,  and  Zea*s 
lips  pressed  to  her  cheeks.  She  was 
hiilf  awake.  A  voice  commanded  Zea 
in  Turkish  to  obey— a  hand  disengag- 
ed her  aim — and  she  was  gone.  It 
was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.  Mary 
shrieked  and  hid  herself.  That  was 
all  she  knew. 

"  Inquiries  were  made — search  was 
made  in  Nicosia  and  its  vicinity  with- 
out avail,  in  the  first  instance  ;  at 
length  it  was  elicited  that  on  the 
night  in  question  a  party,  with  a  fe- 
male in  the  midst,  had  left  the  town 
by  the  Northern  Gate.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  abduction 
was  violent,  and  my  husband  began 
to  think  that  Zea  mid  been  a  wilUn^ 
agent  in  the  business.  I  combated 
this  idea  as  Ions  as  I  could,  but  when 
a  letter  aiTived  from  Zea  herself  at 


length  to  her  father,  telling  him  that 
she  had  gone  off  with  Mamd^li's  eld- 
est son,  a  ffood-for-nothing    yoath, 
whom  his  father  banished  to  an  estate 
he  had  near  Cerinnes,  and  who  had 
been  expressly  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing Nicosia  by  his  father,  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  she  had  been  a 
consenting  party;  when  or  where  they 
had  previously  met  no  body  appears 
to  know.     I  trust  Abdul  will  make 
her  a  good  and  loving  husband.     At 
present  Mamdelli  declares  that  he  will 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  youth.    My 
impression   is  that  Mamdelli  would 
have  added  Zea  to  his  own  harem  be- 
fore long,  had  she  i*emained;  and  this 
circumstance,   if  my  supposition  be 
correct,  will  not  tend  to  render  the 
reconciliation  more  immediate.     At 
present,  however,  Abdul  and  Zea  live 
contentedly  at  Cerinnes.     I  have  had 
one  letter  from  Zea  ;  she  says  there 
was  a  delightful  romance  about  being 
carried  on,  that  she  woiUd  not  have 
lost  for  any  thing.     Her  position  is 
so  far  favourable  for  her  own  pros- 
pects that  she  is  AbduPs^r^  wife,  an 
important  consideration — she  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed  in  childhood  having 
died  almost  in  infancy.'* 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Nicosia,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  but  gently-sloping  hill,  the 
i*uins  of  one  of  the  three  temples  to 
the  ( /yj)riot  Queen  are  still  visible.  Of 
the  otner  two,  one  was  situated  at 
PaphoB,  whence  the  title  of  the 
Paphian  goddess,  the  other  at  Cythe- 
rea,  perhaps  the  most  common  clas- 
sical appellation  of  Venus.  Issuing 
from  the  northern  gate  of  the  city,  we 
speedily  found  ourselves  amongst 
Turkish  funeral  monuments  in  a 
gi'aveyard.  The  sculptured  turbans 
which  abound  in  such  cemeteries  are 
sufiieieutly  characteristic  to  give  to 
the  Turkish  burial  place  a  distinctive, 
))ecidiai*  character.  In  the  early 
morning — the  sun  hatl  not  yet  risen 
— there  were  yet  two  or  three  females, 
completely  veiled,  weeping  at  the 
tombs  evidently  recently  erected. 
There  was  something  touching  and 
affecting  in  this  unostentatious  grief ; 
something  that  s|)oke  to  the  heart  at 


once.  It  was  evidently  not  intended 
for  show,  or  for  others  to  contemplate, 
a  sham,  a  mockery,  but  a  reality,  a 
sad  reality.  In  the  dusky  morning 
twilight  the  mourners  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  ghosts,  so  strangely 
did  their  flowing  wiiite  garments  con- 
trast with  the  dark  shadows  and 
sombre  masses  of  masonry  around. 

Our  road  at  first  lay  through  a 
pleasantly  undulating  country  gra- 
dually becoming  more  hilly,  nay, 
rather  mountainous.  For  some  miles 
beyond  the  capital  we  followed  the 
windings  of  the  bed  of  the  Pedteus  or 
Pedicus,  as  it  is  variously  called.  At 
this  i)eriod  the  stream  was  dry.  Even 
when  fullest,  all  its  waters  are  con- 
sumed in  irrigation  or  to  supply  the 
neighbouring  aqueducts. 

The  village  of  Fanocamaihli, 
thi'ough  which  we  rode  just  as  the 
light  of  day  was  bursting  cleiu^y 
behind  us.  was  similar  to  those  we 
had  passed  in  our  journey  from  Lar- 
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uacca  to  Nicosia.  A  few  miserable 
cabins,  mud  and  thatch  ;  a  few  listless 
Greeks  sauntering  about  or  smoking 
their  first  pipe  at  their  doors ;  a  few 
pigs  grunting  forth  approbation  of 
their  morning's  meal ;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  poultry,  constituted 
Fauocamaihli.  In  St.  Demitri  there 
were,  in  addition  to  these,  many 
striking  ruins.  An  old  Greek  churcli, 
of  which  the  walls  and  marble  pil- 
lars are  still  almost  entire,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects.  We  rode 
right  through  it,  tarrying  a  moment 
to  inspect  a  pile  of  masonry  creeping 
up  one  wall,  with  kneeling  figures 
and  heraldic  devices  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  urns  and  ornaments. 
It  was  evidently  the  tomb  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family.  There  was  no  in- 
scription, however,  legible  ;  nor  was 
there  anything  sufficiently  distinctive 
about  the  heraldry  to  intimate  to  us, 
unlearned  in  the  lore,  anything  of  the 
name  or  station '  of  the  dead.  A 
moving  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  such 
things  might  well  have  been  preached 
on  this  text.  We  were  surprised  at 
seeing  the  stone  figures  in  what  we 
were  told  had  once  been  a  Greek 
church  ;  believing,  as  we  did,  that 
such  were  zealously  excluded.  But 
our  guide,  a  Cypriot  Greek,  who 
looked  as  grave  from  his  steady  mule 
as  possible,  whilst  we  questioned  him, 
did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  at  it. 
He  could  give  us  no  information,  ex- 
cept that  this  was  the  church  of  St. 
Demitri,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
belief  it  was  destroyed  by  Richard  of 
England.  As  we  did  not  place  im- 
plicit credence  in  his  assertions,  how- 
ever, we  went  awav  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  might  have  been  a  Latin 
instead  of  a  Greek  church. 

At  length  villages  and  every  trace 
of  cultivation  were  left  behind  us,  and 
we  entered  a  wild,  untenanted  dis- 
trict, ever  growing  wilder  and  wilder 
as  we  advanced.  Untenanted  it  cer- 
tainly was  by  man,  but  not  so  by  the 
inferior  animals.  The  abundance  of 
game  which  we  started  as  we  ad- 
vanced, prove  the  capabilities  of  the 
district  for  the  support  of  animal 
life  generally,  and  doubtless  human 
beings  did  once  occupy  the  district 
injBtead  of  the  jackals,  hares,  and  oc- 
casionally diminutive  deer,  which 
crossed  our  path  abundantly.  Anxious 
not  to  lose  time,  and  assured  by  our 
guide  that  there  was  abundance  of 


game  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple 
which  we  were  about  visiting,  we  al- 
lowed the  startled  animals  to  bound 
around  us  unharmed.  Even  the 
scared  heathcock,  partridges,  and 
woodcocks  scurred  around  us  in 
peace  and  safety.  We  had  enough 
to  do,  indeed,  to  attend  to  the  footing 
of  our  own  steeds  for  the  present ; 
for  our  way  led  through  an  exceed- 
ingly wild  country — so  wild,  that 
twelve  miles  from  Nicosia  we  might 
have  fancied  ourselves  in  an  unex- 
plored region  of  America,  so  profound 
was  the  solitude,  so  complete  our  iso- 
lation from  the  works  and  traces  of 
man.  Eich  and  luxurious  vegetation 
rose  around  us  on  all  sides,  as  soon 
as  we  had  left  the  plain.  Bushes,  and 
trees,  and  frowsy  grass,  and  richly 
tinted  flowers  were  about  us  every- 
where. It  was  only  occasionally,  from 
some  commanding  position,  that  we 
could  see  the  turrets  and  minarets  of 
Nicosia. 

The  lofty  summits  of  Tlirados  and 
Buttavent,  two  of  the  highest  moim- 
tains  in  the  chain  of  the  ancient 
Oljonpus,  became  more  distinctly 
visible  as  we  drew  near  to  the  hilly 
region.  Buttavent  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  and  by  a  Greek 
monastery,  which  give  to  its  dis- 
tant prospect  a  picturesque  aspect 
harmonizing  well  with  the  wild  scen- 
ery around.  At  a  distance  the  castle 
and  the  monastery  appear  to  be  close 
to  each  other.  Our  guide  assured  us, 
however,  that  they  were  ten  miles 
a{)art.  They  must,  therefore,  occupy 
two  separate  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  castle  is  interesting  in  its 
history  as  well  as  in  its  present  pic- 
turesque desolation.  A  noble  Gypriot 
lady,  who  lived  at  Baifa,  Bertha  by 
name,  was  badly  treated  and  cruelly 
wronged  by  the  Templars  when  they 
were  lords  of  the  island  for  a  year  ; 
having  purchased  it  from  Eichaj-d  of 
England,  for  a  hundred  thousand 
golden  ducats.  Bertha  surrendered 
her  castle  and  grounds  at  Bafia, 
and,  taking  wim  her  her  ser- 
vants and  all  the  money  she  coidd 
collect,  proceeded  to  build  a  strong- 
hold for  herself  on  the  very  sumnut 
of  Buttavent !  The  castle  ultimately 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est in  the  island,  containing  one 
hundred  apartments,  having  its  own 
wells  ¥rithin  its  walls,  and  i  ontr 
ramparts  to  guard  it.    It  was  im. 
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)i1mi-*^  in  ili*'^  ixliiiul  wliirli  licM  nut 
ii;^':tiii'4r  tli«*  Vi*ii«-tiaiw,  aii«l  tlu'V  ile- 
.Hthivt>il  ii.  I 

Our  iruitli- likcwitM' ]Niiri^p«l  out  to 
us  a  -luall  luoniiMtrrv  iiMlisliiicllv  vim'- 

•  ■ 

lih>  ••II  thr  sidi'  of  tlic  sfiiuc  iiitiuiitriiii 

tin'  lU'^imsliTV  nf  St.  < 'lirvsoHti>iii 
ill  \\hi<-li  .'I  fi'wlirifk  luoiikH  Htill  livi> 
ill  mis-  i-:ilil«-  i^ihitioii  from  tlitMi*  kiihl. 
TlifV  iJM'  auHt«-rrlv,  catiii;;  iif»tliiiiG; 
rn<ik»^l.  liaviii'^  ijiki'ii  vows  of  |Mivrr- 
ty.  rlia.-tity,  ;tii<|  nlirfuhitf*  oiK-diciU'c 
111  ilii-ir  -tii]M>riiiri.  Tin*  <JnvkH  call 
tlu"*i"  iiiMiikM  Cifluirn^  Init  wmmu  to  Im« 
i;.Mi"i;i!!t  iif  tlu'  !»»'iiH<'  or  ori«^iin»f  iln* 
:i|iiii>ll:iii^>M. 

\\\'  |«i**sfil  on  our  rijrlit  lui  rxtni- 
onliiiarv  ii.itui-iil  tiiwiro  in  tlir  nioun- 
i.'iiiiM,  thniu^li  wliirli  tlit*  pkhI  nin<{*4 
!••<  'rriniM-*.  TliiMstnin);H)iaHM,  iiiUhiI 
tin-  l>i)Lr;i'4,  \^  a  inn;;  iiarn»w  n^nt  Im«- 
t\vi>i']i  twii  Idftv  mountains  rirtin;; 
\\\^n*^<  |>fr]K>iiili('ulnrly,  fncin^  oadi 
•  iflii  r,  till*  twnoinMi!*it«*Hi<|p«MtmnifHly 
I-.  .ni<.|i.  imliii;;  till*  «»ii''  !•!  the  other  ; 
tli.'it  is,  wIhti-  then*  in  a  firutnU  mncu 
oil  tiiic  '>iili'  tlit'ii'  is  n  (■orii'Mponiliii'; 
li'-IUf'^sinii  on  tliptitli(*ran«l  r/'v  ,•#•/•/»>. 
(Mir  ^niiilr  dill  n'tt  nrn'rilii*  thin  t^i 
Itii'lianl  I  if  KiiirlHiid.  The  H«>;oi^  i** 
inon-  tliHti  lialf  u  mile  in  len^^li,  nml 
in  «*Mni»'  plan-ft  ho  imrriiw  timt  two 
Iiiii>.-nii'ii  tNiMJiJ  lint  (itnifiiiinbiv  ride 
.il^f- .'I-.:  t]Mi»n«/li  it. 

'riii-ii]<i-i.  iii'ifv  totii<*  h-ft  tliJin  Hilt- 
i:i\'  lit.  i-  Iif  i\  nion*  nijri^til,  ina**!*!*!*- 
■  'I. I".  i<*riiiildiii;r  ••liann'tiT  ;  ^iiid 
.iii>i  ot>-i-ii  r.itliiT  than  iiii*tiit*i*i«iu(*  or 
iM-aulifiil.  Tiif  liifty  sidfH  of  hutta< 
\i'iii  aii'l  Thnt'liM  IhiiiiiiIiiI  mir  vii<w 
til  i)ii-  \M'st  :iIhI  nr>iili,  whilf«t  (o  tho 
•oiiutli  :uiil  «*:i.'tt  n  i'M}«io|inl  i^liliijiM'N 
\\x'x>-  <4till  til  )io  ran^ht  of  tin*  |ilainM 
\w-  )i:«i|  li'ft. 

"  It  i-  th«'  tfiii|il«"  of  VrnuH,"  said 
I'Ui  L"ii.|i-.  a-  iniiMif  nur  juiiiy  |Mii!it«i| 
t<i  -••Mil'  I'MiiiH  indi.4tiiirtlv  vi-«i)ilf  itn 
tii>'  '^uniniit  ••f  a  i;i-nil\  -«l<i|.inir  mnun- 
laiii  ri>.d>(  tii'fiin-  ui,  am!  iinw  at  ihi 
LVt'.'tt  tli>t:iin*«'.  Till*  aiMi'iUiiitMiH'lil 
\\:\ti  ai:i"»fal«li'  l«»  all  ''f  iw.  fur  thfsnti 
u.-iJ  :^i-:)<lu:dly  iNtMniiniv  |MmiTful, 
..hli'-ip^Ii  it  was  In  it  y»'l  i'ii»lit  n'l-lm'k, 
.iimI  •>iii-  difhrult  jiinriH-y  ha^I  i;iv«'n 
■'  :ill  i-V'-i  Iti'iit  aiiiH-tit*"!*.  It  w;m 
|ii<a.'«:4iii.  I li-pifi •!■»■.  til  think  that  wi» 
ui-r-"  diTtuiiH,;  iii'.ir  the  iil>j*i'(  iif  '>nr 
j.iuriiiv.  I'hi-  lii.t>:i*<«  anti  niuhH 
>iini"lt^'  f»-.|  MiinirthiiiL!  of  thf  n*- 
iii-«iii  I  ni-i'!:\  that  aninuit«'«l  ns  ah 
\xf  h':«i'l  tin-  iiiti'Mii;iMi4t>,  and  stt*)i|ii<«| 
■III  nil 'IV  liii^kl.\  in  i-imsiNjuvm'*. 


Aft«'r  an  AAr^rnt  of  a  qimrti*r  of  nn 
honr*8  dnniiion,  W(>  M^nhI  u)nmi  th«> 
rounded  suniniit  of  a  hill  of  muHhler- 
ahh'  extent.  All  wah^ims,  and  ni:ir- 
file  eolnnniH,  and  Htone  alahn  in  mir 
iiiiine<IiAte  rinnlty  ;  on  theothprHhh* 
A  few  hushes  and  Minit*  thorny  hnish- 
W4hm|  contended  with  tlie  niiuH;  an 
a;rn*('ahle  Imrk^rniind  f<>r  iim  inter- 
est  ill*;  A  Ni*onp  AM  I  had  witneHrtCHl  for 
nuiny  a  day.  Two  or  thret>  haii*s 
HtArt«'d  froin  the  prnund,  akipfieil 
hlitliely  over  tho  huge  niOiVCH  of  ma- 
Konry,  anil  were  ^nne  in  an  iiiHtant. 
It  w'am  aM  if  they  hnd  Himing  from 
tlio  uiarhle  around. 

With  true  .l<ihii  Bull  inrtinctn,  Wt* 
determined  on  witinfyin^the  crnvin^'s 
of  the  in  wan  I  mAn  iR-fure  we  entennl 
uiHUi  our  inf«|»H-tion.  Nor  dhl  the 
Fn'ni'hnmn  who  fu.iirini|uiniHl  uh  rir 
the<Vi>riot  muleteer  seem  to  think 
thin  \ii^liHh  instinct  unnAtiirnl  or 
afHurd.  The  hwlien  of  our  |Arty 
had  not  Attfm)»ted  the  journey,  detei*- 
nil  liy  the  fri^rhtful  deflcriivtlon  inren 
<if  the  iH>i«;)ilM»urh4NMi  hytiie  guide. 

We  el  lose  (uit  A  hroMiI  clean  Mlnb  of 
)N dished  inArhle,  nearly  level,  aa  nnr 
tAhle.  A  thick  nuuM  of  maaotirk', 
over«n^wn  with  |iaraaitic  pUnU, 
fM'n'ed  AA  our  Heifen.  and  threw  iIn 
pleAwint  flhAih'  over  tne  fi|iot  we  hail 
ehoHPii.  Th(>  hAni|ipr  wah  wmn  tie. 
iMisiteil  in  tip*  inhlMt  of  the  hIaIi.  TIuiI 
nlnh  may  have  Im'(1i  the  nMimina  of  An 
altar  f >f  \'eniiH  wh«»  can  tell  f  sn- 
eritiiv^  to  till'  pAphian  tjueoii  nmy 
have  U-eii  otren*«l  n|Niii  it ; — *'  ii»  whAl 
liA/(i>  1IWM  niav  w«>  come  At  laat,  Ho- 
i-ntio** :  Ail  n^dy  hmwn  hain|ier  Ht««oil 
u|Min  it  now.  ami  three  hungry  ii<Vth- 
enirt,  fpun  distriets  the An«*ieiit(fl reek 
n-^nr^l***!  "'*  S4-Aii-eIy  ImliitAlile,  lonngeil 
ill  fji^y  iie;;lip*n4*<*  amniid,  WAtohini! 
what  wawdrawiifrom  theaaid  hAin|ier. 

( )nr  hi»r«ef«  wi>n*  l»rowHing|iearenli|y 
at  no  L'Teat  dislAnee-onr  iHirmw,  Ami 
nur  f.'nide*H  mule,  and  the  lunle  iHaI 
had  ennveyeil  our  hamper  and  gunn 
all  in  jieii<*«*ful  liixurr,  Ivmwiiing  or 
n-frr-Hhim;  theniRelves  by  |irolniipev«l 
mlliiis;  Oil  the  Mift  herlnge.    Althoiigli 

i Art i ally  arorrhe^l  hy  the  luiniing 
leat  I  if  Humnier.  yet  the  dialrici 
around  uh  wam  hrifliaiii  and  nauy- 
ndiireil.  The  wihl  ritrr»n  and  the 
lierantine  laund,  the  ranunculua  and 
ilu'  hyai'inth,  the  marigold  ami  the 
iiAnwiifs  All  I4««mied  anmnd  iia  tI* 
vidly,  the  over-riiA*  lli»weni  nheddiRK 
their  peUla  ilikkly  hwuiiI  ot  ih« 
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seeds  ch'ODping  ;  ha^t  all  various,  dis- 
tinctive, beautiful.  No  wonder  the 
horses  rejoiced  in  such  flowery  beds ; 
uo  wonder  the  mules,  once  down, 
seemed  loth  to  rise  again. 

But  what  was  Mara  doin^ — our 
Cypriot  ^ide — whilst  I  admire  all 
thi»,  lookmg  occasionally  at  the  ham- 
per as  its  treafiures  ai*e  revealed? 
Mara  was  our  servant,  our  only  ser- 
vant, and  acquitted  liimself  well.  He 
had  gone  to  a  spring  at  a  little  dis- 
tance to  fetch  thence  some  w^ter.  for 
we  had  been  provident  enougii  to 
briuff  an  earthen  pitcher  with  us.  It 
wa.s  out  little  attendance,  however, 
that  we  reouired,  for  the  hamper  con- 
tiiiued  all  tnat  was  requisite  ;  so  send- 
ing off  Mara  t^gain  to  water  the  horses 
and  mules,  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
the  ffood  tilings  that  had  been  disen- 
tombed. Some  cold  roast  chickens 
and  excellent  bread,  with  a  few  slices 
of  ham,  disappeared  with  marvellous 
i-ai)idity,  wasned  down  hj  sundry  bot- 
tles of  diluted  camaiuina.  It  was  a 
glorious  repast.  The  frowning  sum- 
mits of  Olympus,  snow-capped,  rose 
before  us  in  all  the  majesty  of  moun- 
tain grandeur,  their  clear,  well-der 
fined  outline  dntwn  as  if  with  a  penci} 
on  the  blue  sky  behind,  a  blue  sky 
aud  cloudless.  Around  all  was  peace 
or  delicious  harmony,  for  a  few  oirds 
warbled  as  tli^y  soared  above  us, — > 
warbled  gladly,.— amazed,  doubtless, 
at  our  intrusion.  The  marble  columns, 
still  white  and  clean — not  brown  or 
green,  as  they  would  have  been  iu 
more  temporata  climes — stood  silent 
witnesses  of  the  events  of  to-day. 
as  they  had  been  of  the  events  ot 
two  thousmid  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore. Man  changes ;  nature  looks  on 
and  smiles  at  him.  Around  us,  too, 
on  the  many-colored  sward,  were 
patches  of  bright  sunshine,  altematinff 
with  dark  lines  of  shadow,  amiu 
which  the  flowers  peeped  forth  in  the 
pleaaantest  way*  Turning  to  the  side 
opposite  the  grim  mass  of  Olympus, 
was  an  extensive  view  over  the  plain 
of  Messarea,  with  its  distant  villages 
and  ruins,  and  the  still  more  distant 
spires  of  Nicosia,  dimly  discernible 
on  tlie  horizon ;  whilst,  to  the  north, 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea  was  aflbrded  us 
by  an  opening  between  the  mountains. 


Triily  the  votaries  of  Venus  had 
chosen  a  delightfifl  situation  for  the 
temple  and  paradise*^  of  their  goddess. 

Having  sufficiently  admired  the 
l)eauties  of  the  scene  and  smoked  a 
contemplative  cigar,  as  a  fitting  finale 
to  so  pleasant  a  oreakfast,  we  at 
length  rose  to  survey  the  ruins,  taking 
our  guns  under  our  arms.  By  this 
time — it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock — 
Mara  yih&  fast  asleep,  and  when  we 
woke  him  to  tell  him  that  we  should 
return  to  dinner  at  four,  he  could  not 
for  some  time  be  mi^de  to  comprehend 
that  we  really  intei^ded  strolling  about 
at  that  hour. 

"  The  sun  is  veiy  hot,  my  lords  ; 
it  is  much  near  mid-day,"  urged  he, 
in  excellent  Cypriot  Italian. 

"  It  is,  Mara — twenty  minutee  to 
twelve.  At  four  we  return  to  dinner, 
remember." 

"  At  four,  my  lord.  Plenty  nice 
place  to  lie  down  in  that  hole — 
room  enough,"  ui^d  Mara  again. 
The  hole  was  a  very  curious  recess  in 
a  portion  of  a  wall,  large  enough  to 
contain  half  a  dozen  persons  in  com- 
fort ;  cool,  pleasant,  and  agreeable. 
It  was  lined  wit*!!  polished  marble,  as 
smooth  and  clean  as  if  it  had  recently 
been  erected,  for  the  parasitic  plants 
had  not  invaded  it.  What  purpo.<ie 
it  could  possibly  have  sei*ved  we  were 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  nor  was  any 
probable  guess  made  dv  any  of  the 
party,  that  I  can  remmnber. 

It  was  easy  to  trace  out  the  exte- 
rior form  of  the  temple  by  its  re- 
mains. A  long  parallelogram  it  had 
evidently  been,  with  a  vestibule  in 
front,  surmounted,  doubtless,  by  a 
decorated  portico.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order  of  architecture,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  lead  us  to  fix  it8  age 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  more 
florid  Corinthian,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  used  by  the  Cypriots 
had  it  been  in  existence.  The  pillars 
had  evidently  been  fluted,  aud  the 
frieze  was  enriched  by  sculptures  of 
ffay  processions  and  love  scenes.  A 
fragment  here  and  there  exposed  to 
view  seemed  to  indicate  the  cluirac- 
ter  of  these  sculptures,  as  well  as  of 
the"  worship"  which  must  have  l)een 
paid  in  a  temple  so  decorated.  Tlie 
entire  entablature  appeared  to  me  to 
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I"  iii'.n  liilily  'lnv.ratt-il  wltli  wulii- 
lun*  than  was  usual  in  the  Ionic 
.•ip-!)it»'ctnn'. 

W'v  rniiM  Hut  ilisofivcr  ftiiy  inHori]>- 
ti'>ii.  and  wen'  <*tiini»Iotcly  nt  a  Iohh  t/» 
armunr  fnr  tlic  iinniU^rs  of  lai'ge  tint 
niai'lilr  slalis  that  lay  a)x>Ht  in  vwery 
iliri'<'tinn,  sfinn*  slanting  an<I  oMinue, 
liut  tlw  ^rn-att  r  nunilMM'  inoru  or  K'hm 
lii»ri/.«  mtal.  Thi-  ^'ivaUT  (Kirtion  of  the 
rniiH  .•%rrnnMl  to  Ik*  eonipletfly  huri^tl ; 
«l«>nl»tl's^  thi'  arcuinuhitin;;  Vf^ct:i1  ion 
of  :iL.'i-<  lia<l  pifHluctMl  a  mould  Hutti<'i- 
flit  to  I'ovtT  lanje  bliK'ks  of  niaHonrv. 
K\<*a\aiion,  thrn*  can  In*  little  Jouht, 
wDuM  <]is«'ntonil)  niurh  that  is  now 
hit  Mm.  |KTha}K  much  that  wouM 
ihp>w  liu'lit  u]M>n  thi.'  nn(*i<'nt  luytho- 

|m«'v  i-f  <  In I'.     Tin*  Hi«h*«of  the  hilU 

pmli'tlily  4-onsiitut<'(I  the  ^ai*(k*ns 
attai"lp'<l  to  thr  triiiplr.  All  trare  of 
tli*'*^''  Lfanlcns  has  min)>l(*ti'ly  (lisai>- 
jK'ai-i'd  ;  l»»it  tilt'  nqKiMliticM  of  the 
|ila«'i'  ri*niain.  as  th^-y  ilouhtlesR  were 
tlun  i^ii-at  for  tin-  i»nHhn'tion «if evrry 
|iictui>-»*i|u<*  I'tfi'i't.  rhi'  other  two  celt'- 
liratril  tcuiplt's  -thost*  of  |'i!]ih<»H  anci 
< 'ytli«'n-:i,  iNiih  ufHin  tin*  r<»a>t  w«'j*e 
1ii'«*ii;:)it  into  ininpiliatcf  eonncxion 
with  that  which  w»*  wrro  «'xanhnin^ 
I'V  ni»':in'<  of  roaiU  Ion*'  sinn*  tlestn»v- 

•  d  :  f'lr  tin*  trnii»h'  at  I*aj»hi)s  \ias 
\. ifh'iul  ;rarih'ns. 

\V,.  n-i^rii-ttrd  not  havin«r  the  nn>nnfi 
or  tiim-  ni-ci'ssary  fi»r  «'X«*avati«)n.  Si» 
\.\r^^'  w  {Hirtion  of  \\w  niinn  lii»H 
hnriiit.  th:it,\\ith<iUti*xi-avation,niii<'h 
niu^t  iininin  for  wit  hiiM«*n  whifli 
WMiild  ii!]nr\*iT  U'lmiu^^ht  to  li^ht - 
mui'li  iliiiihili<s  n•^*|K■^.■tin^  ill*'  i'ha- 
Ku  tt  rrtuil  hahit-ii'f  thr  early  Cypriots ; 
niu'li  tif  tin*  hi'iton-  of  t!»*  tpni|ili* 
it«.flf.  ii-  riiis  anil  ri*n*nioniHs  ;  nuii-h, 
|Nrlia|.«.  "f  till"  i-arly  history  of  thf 
i'l;il.i|,  !■»'•. 

N  ii,  :d:hi>iiL:h  wi-  wrr.'  unahh*  to 
j.ri»M--  iiti"  I 'Mr  ri'-^fiirrhi"*  a*i  wi'  >hould 
liavi*  \\  i-hi  d,  w:.s  our  in<|»«'riiiin  hy 
r.ii  ni'Mii-  uniiiti-nTitin;;  lo  ^^.  The 
;. I'Ti.-r.-  aiii|i]iitln'atn'    in  tin*  niiilst 

•  •f  wlii -h   W"  '•t 1,     wiili  its  ruf^i:*''! 

nionnT.iiii^  anil  its  distant  uliiii|isi' itf 

f.i,  and  i!-  f:ir  "iV  plains  «lott»'d  with 
riiii-.  \  "il. :::■■-.  and  nnilhiTry  planta* 
t'i  •!.  .  w:!-.  all  >-i«uni<pi«' and  UfW that 
i*  w.'dd  h:iv.-  ni'Ti-  tlu'in  r»*|i:iiil  us 
I- r  til-  i<i-I  Ml'  had  nni!t>rtaki*n  to 
\  i-i'  i»  N'O-  U'M-t  tht'n'niainH  of  ihr 
I- ni|.'.i"  -:ill  \i-ili|i'  U*  rf«r.»riUil  a-' 
litliii  in'>iLrnitii':ini  or  unintft-rt'stin;^. 
Its  iKhnniiH  aini  itM  seulptures,  itH 
rn  111.).'  -l-ili-..  anil  tip*  n*main««  «">f  thi* 


jionder^niK  wallB  were  all  tiling  w«-]i 
worth  inspection — in  thenutelveH  oli- 
jertH  of  great  intereflt,  and  Htill  niorr 
Mft  ill  conMfpirnoe  of  the  aswiciations 
with  which  they  were  ei»nne<*te«l.  It 
W1U4  hut  hy  c(>n)iMiris<»n  that  cliitfi)>- 
]M)intnient  wax  to  U*  ftdt.  That  whi4>h 
wiiH  plain  and  ]Hitent  io  \w  wan  ^••l 
little,  (*om|iare4l  with  what  a  littl«> 
ri'Hearch  nii^dil  have  yieldetl — at  h^u^t 
we  fflt  <*<invine4il  that  it  wan  h<i — thnt 
we  i*ould  not  help  n-grcttin^  <Mir  in:i- 
hility  to  search  the  Hton*H  of  mmiI|». 
tures,  niontnnentH,  and  iniMTiption^ 
which  we  hjiw  mentally  lientMitfi  our 

f«M't. 

Strolling;  over  the  hill  Hide  with  our 
^uuM  under  our  amm,  we  hail  a 
ple.isant  Haunter  f»f  alxiut  two  hniirM 
in  the  neigh hf>urhr>o«l.  The  wild  fowl 
were  ahum  Ian  t,  and  we  hIioI  a  Ruftifi- 
i'nt  nunil»er  to  form  a  ver^'  exoellent 
addition  to  our  re]iaKt  ;  nor  was 
^faniVrtkill  in  culinary  oix^rationH  hy 
any  meauH  despicahle. 

\Vc  hail  our  dinner  in  the  Rtmngi* 
nHH»»»«*  fi»mierly  |)oint«d  out  to  iij«.  Wf 
nM'lined  on  the  nlah,  quite  in  elajwif 
style,  as  we  aihlresse«l  ounk^lven  to  it. 
It  was  a  joyouM  li^ht-hearteil  meal  - 
such  a  one  art  is  oi'raHioHAlly  tnkm 
onc<?  in  many  yoni-n.  The  very  ra\'N 
of  the  Hiin,  an  they  Htole  round,  olw 
liging  UM  to  ereot  an  artificial  nhade 
Mith  H:uhU(*H  and  horae^lothn,  werean 
a^n^*ithle  element  in  the  repent,  f«ir 
our  little  ufKik  lookinl  all  the  cMiier 
and  more  retire<l  in  conHGcpience. 

(.hir  classic  itosition,  reclining,  not 
Heat4.*il,  led  us  into  neveral  Inirlenninfi 
of  cI:iK8ic  usages.  A  libation  of  gluri- 
ous  fimnmiri'i  waa  iN»unHl  out  to  the 
*'p'niuH  liM-i/' gn-atly  to  the  diacuni- 
foii  of  the  a.«{itati*<l  Mara,  who  woiiM 
far  nit  her  have  bail  the  lit  Nit  ion 
fNiun-d  ihtwn  hiH  thnMit.  We  drank 
to  the  IK 't ting  811  n,  U\  the  faphian 
<^n»-en,  to  the  n^geiieration  of  C^iinm, 
to  the  years  vintage.  AH  in  fnd 
w:iH  hilarity  and  playful  eiijoymeut. 

We  pNle  Uick  to  NicoHia  a«  the  red  • 
mysof  the  stating  Kun  wero  fplding 
the  huinmits  of  Olympua,  ThmdoH, 
and  Ihittaveiit ;  Udund  iia,  and  cm 
«inr  left,  as  we  eiitcre?!  the  city  liT 
the  Northeni  (Sate,  the  last  glimpiieiif 
t  w  i  I  i gh t  was  dy  i ng  away  i nti ■  the  imre 
olist'iirity  of  a  nuM.ideMt  Ktarlit  nigiit. 
The  ver>'  ini|)erfect  illuiuinatioii  cf 
the  city  nerveil  jturt  to  reveal  lo 
the  width  ami  direction  of  the  ^ 
nothing  more. 
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A   NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THB  BIBLE. 


The  recent  motion  of  Mr.  Hejrwood, 
member  for  North  lAUcajshire,  for  an 
a(l(lre88  to  the  Crown  on  the  ex- 
j^eiliency  of  ordering  a  new  transla- 
tion, or,  at  least,  a  new  revision  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  public  use, 
is  but  the  ex]>ression  of  a  wish  which 
lias  long  been  felt  by  many  of  those 
whose  studies  have  made  them  comi)e- 
tent  judges  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  our  venerable  Authorized  Version, 
now  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old  ; — older,  indeed,  than  that, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  how  very  lai^e  a 
IM>rtion  of  it*  is  taken  from  the  earlier 
translations  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale, 
and  Parker.  The  honourable  mem- 
)>er  stateil  his  case  temperately  and 
ably,  and  supported  it  with  arguments 
which,  though  not  new,  have  long 
been  felt  to  possess  considerable 
weight.  He  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that,  though  our  present  translation 
was  the  work  of  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  both  for  learning  and  in- 
tegrity, the  la]Me  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  great  and  rapid 
improvement  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge and  science  had  afforded  op- 
portunities for  detecting  many  blem- 
ishes even  in  a  version  of  the  Bible 
of  such  general  excellence  as  ours. 
He  adverted  to  the  advancement 
which  had  l)een  made  in  Sacred 
Literature,  and  particularly  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  original  t^xt  of 
both  Testaments ;  and  he  cited  ex- 
amples, which  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  multiply,  of  misinterpretation,  that 
seriously  affected  the  sense  of  the 
inspired  record.  A  singular  instance 
referred  to  by  him  was  the  text  of  the 
well  knowTi  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(^'ainl,  recently  preached  in  Scotland 
before  her  Majesty,  and  published  by 


Royal  Command  : — ''  Not  slothful  in 
bu^ness"  Rom.  xii.  11.;  the  original, 
he  said,  implies,  '*  Not  backward  in 
zeal"  And  thus  the  whole  super* 
structure,  so  ingeniously  erected  by,the 
able  preacher  upon  an  unstable  Imsis, 
is  shaken.  He  cited  also  the  com- 
mon version  of  Acts  xxiv.,  14,  which, 
he  said,  ought  to  be,  "  all  things  tliat 
are  according  to  the  law,  and  written 
in  the  prophets."  Ho  amused  the 
house,  too,  by  relating  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  critics  respecting  the  well- 
known  text,  1  John,  v.  7,  "  But  are 
younot  aware,"  said  oneof  them, "  that 
this  verse  is  commonly  regarded  as 
an  interpolation  ?**  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  other,  "  I  know  it :  but  I  was 
not  aware  that  you  knew  it."  Mr. 
Heywood  noticed  the  usual  objection, 
grounded  on  the  loss  which  a  new 
Translation  put  forth  >>y  authority 
would  entail  u]>on  those  who  had  on 
hand  a  large  stock  of  Bibles  of  the 
present  version  ;  and  especially  the 
serious  dama^  it  would  occasion  to 
the  Bible  Society.  But  this  objection 
he  met  by  a  reference  to  the  well 
attested  fact,  that  even  the  present 
Translation  did  not  come  into  gene^ 
ral  use  until  nearly  sixty  years  after 
it  was  first  publiuied ;  a  period  in 
which  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Society 
to  dispose  of  all  their  stock  without 
any  injury  to  their  funds. 

The  motion  was  resisteil  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  (Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,)  on  this  groimd,  that 
public  opinion  had  not  yet  distinctly 
declaretl  itself  upon  the  subject ;  and 
that  a  new  version,  under  present 
circumstances,  would  tend  to  unsettle 
and  ])erplex  the  minds  of  devout 
C/liristians,  who  would  not  be  readily 
reconciled  to  a  new  one,t  and  who 


•  **  Truly,  good  Christian  reader,  wo  never  thought,  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should 
need  to  make  a  new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make  a  bad  one  a  good,  but  to  make  a  good  odo 
better ;  or  out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against ; 
that  hath  been  our  endeavour,  that  our  mark.' — Pit/ace  to  our  present  Vertiofk  Indeed, 
such  was  the  adherence  of  our  Translators  to  the  language  of  the  former  versions,  that  tho 
work  is  not  in  their  own  stylo.  It  is  not  the  language  of  their  own  Preface— it  is  not  tho 
language  of  Bacon,  or  of  Raleigh, — it  is  not,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  style  they  found  in  their  prototypes,  the  diction  and  phraseology  they  adopted  from 
their  predecessors  in  translation. 

t  A  feeling  somewhat  akui  to  this,  thoogfa  in  a  far  lower  sense,  was  lately  evinced  in 
France,  on  the  pablication  there  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'*    Such  was  the  consequent  demand 
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were  well  Batisfied  with,  and  8tix)ngly 
attached  to,  a  translation  which  had 
HO  long  held  its  ground  amongst  us, 
and  which,  it  was  admitted,  expressed 
with  fidelity  and  perspicuity  the 
general  sense  of  the  oriffinal  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  He  added,  that  those 
whose  qualifications  and  inclination 
led  them  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  those  investigations,  and  to 
prepare  materials  for  an  improved 
version,  which  could  then  be  pro- 
vided when  the  general  feeling  of  the 
community,  unmistakably  expressed, 
should  require  one.  The  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

Now,  we  shall  hear  more  of  this. 
The  petitions,  numerous  in  them- 
selves, and  numerously  signed,  which 
Itreceded  the  motion,  and  which  fol- 
owed  it  even  up  to  the  last  days  of 
the  session,  plainly  attest  that  the 
question  ia  viewed  with  deep  and 
growing  interest.  And  no  wonder. 
It  is  one  which  comes  home  to  the 
very  heart  of  no  less  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  the  most  enterprising,  the 
most  civilized,  and  the  most  advanced 
in  (christian  knowledge,  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Bible  of  James  I., 
^  our  present  authorized  version,  is 
cherished  as  their  most  precious 
lieritage  by  our  countrvmen  and  kin- 
dred, in  every  spot  of  the  globe  where 
our  language  is  spoken  and  our 
name  respected.  It  is  the  only  bond 
that  connects  together,  as  with  a  sort 
of  celestial  alchemy,  the  otherwise 
widely  sundered,  and  in  many  cases 
mutually  reiiellant  portions  of  the 
vast,  indomitable,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tending Anglo-Saxon  family,  Church- 
man and  Dissenter,  Briton  and  Ameri- 
Qiw\  Unite<l  States'  man.  The  British 
pix)tostant's  dwelling  at  home,  or  in- 
habiting the  colonies,  in  Canada  or 
Australia,  in  Bengal  or  Jamaica, — 
the  i>rotestant8  of  the  United  States, — 
all  shike  their  spiritual  thirst  at  this 
one  Fountain  ;  all  draw  instruction, 
admonition  and  comfort  fix)m  this  one 
l>ook  ;  they  alone,  of  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth,  possess  in  this 
volume  the  Divine  Record  in  its  in- 
^^^y  ;  they  alone  dif!\)se  it :  what- 
ever be  their  diversities  of  clime,  man- 


ners, or  civil  institntiona,  they  feel 
that,  through  the  imiting  virtue  of 
this  Book,  they  are  One  :  at  any  hour, 
at  any  minute,  of  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  this  sphere,  the  eyes  of  some 
one  of  this  vast  community  are  resting 
on  the  same  Book  of  life,  and  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  ita 
close ;  those  highly  favoured  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  from  youth  to 
old  age — tlie  young  heart  and  the 
hoary  bead — are  hourly  drawn  to  the 
same  heavenly  centre  of  attraction, 
and,  however  far  apart,  there  alone  they 
all  alike  find  their  best  and  their  hap- 
piest moments.  Now  here  we  take  our 
stand.  What  advantages  arisipg  from 
a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  could 
countervail  the  evil  that  would  ensue 
from  severing  such  a  sacred  bond  as 
this  ?  What  a  blow  would  this  be  to 
a  union  cemented  during  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  that 
hallowed  tie  that  springs  from  the 
daily  use  of  a  common  source  of  holy 
joy  !  What  a  triumph  to  our  foes  ! 
What  a  shout  of  exultation  would 
ring  through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
if  it  were  announced  there  that  pur  loiig 
combined  forces  were  now  disperseo, 
and  that  our  united  phalanx,  com- 
]jact  and  invincible,  was  thrown  at  lant 
into  hopeless  disarray  !  For  is  it  not 
a  fact,  patent  to  all  the  world,  that 
Home  views  with  undissembled  dja* 
may  the  close  and  formidable  coali- 
tion which  the  use  of  a  common 
Bible  has  kept  up  for  ages  between 
the  various  denominations  of  which 
the  Reformed  Anglo-Saxon  cominn- 
iiity  consists  ] 

Now  let  us  review  very  succinctly 
the  circumstances  under  which  our 
present  translation  commenced,  was 
canned  forward,  and  })erfected,  and 
has  been  upheld  to  the  present  nonr, 
notwithstanding  various  efforts  to 
supplant  it. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  October,  1603, 
at  Wilton,  while  occupied  there  in  his 
favourite  amusement  of  the  chase, 
and  ill  his  preparations  for  the  arraign- 
ment of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that 
James  I.  issued  a  procmmation, 
"Touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing, 
and  for  the  determining,  things  pre- 
tended to  lie  amiss  in  the  chuix*h." 


for  Bibles  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  population,  tliat  the  booMUn  were  noaUe  to  meet  it ; 
and  purchasers  constantly  plied  them  with  tlie  searching  inqniry,  **  Is  Uiifl  the  rtal  3ih)e ; 
Uncle  Tom's  Bible  ?" 
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This  meeting,  known  ever  since  as 
"  The  Conference  at  Hampton  Court," 
.was  held  in  the  drawing-room  there 
on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Wednes- 
day, the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  Januaiy, 
1604.  On  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
ference. Dr.  John  Bainolds,}:  Presi- 
dent of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Greek  Professor,  Uien  in 
his  Afty-fifih  year,  and  distinguished 
no  less  b]^  unUemished  int^rity 
than  by  eminent  learning,  moyed  his 
Majesty, 

**  That  a  naw  trasilatioa  be  made  of  the 
whole  Bible  aa  oonatmaoi  aa  can  be  to  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  this  to  be 
set  oat  and  printed  without  any  mar^al 
notea,  and  only  to  be  need  in  all  churches  of 
England  in  time  of  dirine  service ;  because 
those  which  were  allowed  in  the  reign  of 
King  Heary  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were 
corrupt  and  not  answerable  to  the  truth  of 
the  original  For  example,  First,  Gal.  It.  25, 
the  Qnek  word  is  not  well  translated,  aa  it 
.now  is,  bordrntthf  neither  expressing  the  finoe 
.of  the  word,  nor  the  Apostle  s  sense,  nor  the 
aitnatioQ  of  the  place.  Seoondlj,  Ps.  cy.  38, 
"Thej  were  not  obedient;*'  the  original 
beiitf,  **The7  were  not  disobedient"  Third- 
ly, hk  CTi.  30,  **  Then  stood  up  Phinehaa 
iid  projfed  ;**  the  Hebrew  hath  it,  **txecu~ 
cwied  judffmtnL** 

•  To  which  motion  there  waa  at  present  no 
gunsaying:  the  objections  being  trifial  and 
-  old,  and  already  In  print :  only  my  Lord  of 
-London  (Baaeroft)  weU  added,_That  Mf 
'Orery  man'ahnmonr  should  be  followed,  theft 
would  be  no  end  of  tranalatmg.' 

Whereupon  his  Bigness  wished  that  some 
.  special  pains  should  be  taken  in  that  behalf 
for  OM  uniform  translation  (professing  that 
he  could  Barer  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated 
into  EngUah;  but  the  worst  of  all  his  Mijcsty 
thought  the  GeneTa  to  be ;)  and  this  to  be 
done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  Universities ; 
after  them  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Bishops  and 
chief  learned  of  the  church ;  from  them  to  be 
presented  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  histly 
to  be  ratified  by  his  Boyal  authority ;  and 
.so  this  whole  church  [of  England]  be  bound 
unto  it,  and  none  other. 

Whereupon,  forty-seven  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  two 
Universities  were  appointed  to  trans- 
late the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
seven  bishops  to  control  them,  and 
supervise  the  work.  It  has  been  re- 
marked   that     two     very    eminent 


Hebrew  scholars  of  the  time  were 
not  employed  on  this  great  under- 
taking,— Hugh  Broughton,  a  man  of 
overbuying  temper ;  and  William 
Bedell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trans- 
lators, with  their  several  tasks,  and 
the  places  where  they  respectively 
performed  them. 

Old  Testament. 

WsiTKDrsTBK.  Genetts  to  IT,  Kiiiffsmchmve. 

Lancelot  Andrewes,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, a  man  of  such  eminent 
learning,  that  Lord  Clarendon  said, 
"  it  required  a  great  deal  of  learning 
to  understand  how  learned  Andrewes 
was:"  John  Overall,  Bean  of 
St.  Paul's :  Adrlan  a  Saravia, 
Canon  of  Westminster:  Eichard 
Clarke,  Fellow  of  Christ  Coll.  Camb. : 
John  Laifibld,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll. 
Camb.:  Bobert  Tighe,  or  Teioh, 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  :  Francis 
Burleigh,  Vicar  of  Bishop  Stortf  ord : 
QsoF7RT  King,  Fellow  of  King's 
Coll.  Camb.:  Bichard  Thompson,  of 
.Clare  Hall,  Camb.,  an  eminent 
philologist :  William  Bedwell,  the 
oest  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time,  the 
tutor  of  Erpenius  and  Pocock,  and 
called  bjr  Lightfoot,  "  the  industrious 
and  thnce  learned." 

Cambridge.   1  Chrotddei  to   Ecdesiaftes 

mclutive. 

Edward  Livlie,  Begins  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  an  eminent 
linguist,  held  in  hjrfi  esteem  by  Us- 
sher  and  Pocock.  His  death  in  May, 
16()5,  is  supposed  to  have  retarded 
the  work  in  hand :  John  Bichard- 
soN,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College : 
Lawrence  Chaderton,  first  Master 
of  Emman.  Coll.  He  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  103 :  Francis  Dilling- 
ham, Feflow  of  Christ  Coll.:  Thomas 
Harrison,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Trin. 
Coll.:  BoGER  Andrewes,  brother  of 
Lancelot,  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall :  Bobert  Spalding,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  Coll.  ;  he  succeeded  Livlie 
as  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  :  An- 
drew Byng,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's 
Coll. 


Ukinolde  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  together  with  Dr.  Thom.is  Sporke,  of 
,  and  Mr.  Cbadderton  and  Mr.  Kewatiibbe»  of  Cambridge. 
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Oxford.    Ttaiak  to  Malacki  indutive. 

John  Harding,  Begius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  :  John  Rainolds,  Presi- 
dent of  Corpus  Christi  Coll. ;  he  it 
was,  it  will    be  remembered,    who 
moved  the  king  for  this  new  Trans- 
lation.   "The  memory  and  reading 
of  that  man,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  "were 
near  to  a  miracle  ;  and  all  Europe  at 
the  time  could  not  have  produced 
three    men    superior    to    Bainolds, 
Jewell,  and  Ussher,  all  of  this  same 
college."    He  died  the  2l8t  May.  1607. 
Even  during  his  illness  his  coadjutors 
met  at  hislodgings  once  a  week,  to 
compare    and   perfect   their   notes : 
Thomas  Holland,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
Coll.,  and  afterwards  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity.    "  Another  Apollos," 
says  Antony  H  Wood,  "  and  miglity 
ii    in  the  Scriptures  :**  Richard  Kilbt, 
Rector  of  Lmcoln  ColL,  and  afterwards 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  :  Miles  Smith,  Canon 
of   Hereford,    afterwards  Bishop  of 
Qloucester ;  ne  wrote  the  admirable 
Preface  to  our  present  Translation : 
Richard  Brett,  Fellow  of  lincoln 
CoU.,  an  eminent  Classical  and  Orien- 
tal scholar:  Richard  Fairclough,  of 
New  Coll.,  Oxford. 

New  Testament. 

Oxford.  Matthew  to  the  AcU  o/tiU  ApoiUet 
inclunve,  and  the  Hecthtiam, 

Thomas  Ravis,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.  Oxford,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London :  George  Abbot,  Dean  of 
Winchester,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  John  Aglionbt,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmimd's  Hall ;  "  ac- 
complished in  learning,  and  an  exact 
linguist:"  Giles  Tomson,  Dean  of 
Windsor  :  Sir  Henrt  Savile,  Greek 
tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Pro- 
vost of  Eton ;  the  well-known  editor 
of  Chryaostom  :  John  Pertn,  Greek 
Professor,  and  afterwards  Canon  of 
Christ  Cnurch :  Leonard  Hutten, 
Vicar  of  Flower,  in  Northampton- 
diir^,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar : 
John  Harmar,  Greek  Professor  ;  his 
translation  of  Beza*s  sermons  proves 
that  he  was  an  excellent  writer  of 
English. 


W^BSTMiNsTBii.    RomoHi  to  Judc  inebmve. 


William  Barlow,  Bishc^of  Boch« 
ter  in  1605,  of  Lincoln  in  1606  : 
Ralph  Hutchenson,  President  of  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Oxford  :  John  Spknobr, 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford ; 
he  preceded  Ihr.  Rainolds  as  President 
of  that  college :  Roger  Fentok,  Fel- 
low of  Pembroke  Hall,  Camb.: 
Michael  Rabbbtt,  Rector  of  St. 
Yedast,  Foster  Lane,  London :  Thomas 
Sanderson,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester: 
WiLUAM  Dakins,  Greek  lecturer  at 
Cambridge ;  he  was  chosen  for  his 
skill  in  the  original  lanffuagea^  but 
died  soon  after  the  work  &d  com- 
menced. 

Of  the  fourteen  InatmctionB,^  <Hr 
Rules,  which  the  king  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  translators,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  material :  L  The 
ordinuy  Bible  read  in  the  duunch, 
commonlv  called  the  Bishqpt^  Bible, 
(Parker's)  to   be  followed,   and   a» 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  per- 
mit     lY.  When   any  word  hi^ 
divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  oommonly  Bied 
by  the  most  ancient  Fathers,  \mig 
agreeable  to  the   prq[niety^   of   the 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.    YL 
No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  baifhaaflj 
but  only  for  the  explanation  q|  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  whidh  ean- 
not  without  some  drcumlocutiMk  so 
briefly  and  fitly  be  exprened  in  the 
text.    YIL  Such  qnotatimui  of  places 
to  be  marginallv  set  down^  as  diall 
serve  for  the  nt  reference  -  of   one 
Soipture  to  another.    YIII.  Eveiy 
particnlar  man  of  each  camjpany  to 
take  the  same  chapter,  or  chapters  ; 
and,  having  translated  or  amended 
them  severulv  bv  himself  where  he 
thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  togethei^ 
confer  what  they   have  dcme,    and 
affree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand. 
DC.  As  one  comj)anv  hath  dispatched 
any  one  book  m  this  manner,  they 
shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  con- 
sidered of  seriously  and  judidonaly : 
for  his  Majesty  is  careful  on  this  point. 
XIY.  These  translations  to  be  used, 
when  they  affree  better  with  the  text 
than  Hie  Biwope*  Bible,  viz.,  Tvn- 
dale's,  Matthewes*,  Coverdale's,  Wnit- 


*  In  the  account  deliyered  in  at  the  Sjnod  of  Dort  on  the  SOth  Korfmbcr,  I618»it  is 
ttftted  that  only  leTen  rulee  were  nltimattly  preacribed.     Of  tbete  rnlea  the  tet, 
and  fourth  coincide  with  the  firat,  iiztb,  and  MTeath  of  the  UstgiTtn  abo?e. 
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churche's,  (this  was  Cranmer's,  or  the 
Great  Bible),  the  Geneva. 

"  Besides  the  said  directions  before 
mentioned/'  says  Fuller,  "three  or 
four  of  the  most  eminent  and  ^rave 
divines  in  either  of  the  Universities, 
not  emploved  in  translating,  to  be 
assignea  by  the  Vice-chancellor, 
upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the 
heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  trans* 
lators,  as  weU  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for 
the  better  observation  of  the  fourib 
rule  above  specified." 

The  first  version,  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  translators,  occupied 
about  four  years ;  the  second  ex- 
amination by  twelve  of  their  num- 
ber, or  two  selected  out  of  each  com- 
pany, who  met  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
took  up  about  nine  months  more :  the 
time  occupied  in  passing  the  sheets 
through  the  press  is  believed  to  have 
occupied  two  years,  when  the  Bible 
of  161 1  was  finished  and  published. 

"  And  now,**  Fuller  triumphantly 
vzclaims,  "  after  long  expectation  and 
great  desire  came  forth  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  (most  beautifully 
printed)  by  a  select  and  competent 
IhuAiber  of  divines  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  not  being  too  many,  lest 
one  should  trouble  another ;  and  yet 
4BiMi^  lest  many  things  might  haply 
esei^ie  them  :  who,  neither  coveong 
'praise  for  expedition,  nor  f curing 
reproach  for  slackness  (seeing  in  a 
bunness  of  moment  none  deserve 
blame  for  convenient  slowness)  had 
expended  almost  three  years*  in 
the  woric,  not  only  examining  the 
channels  oy  the  fountain,  translations 
with  the  original,  whicn  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  also  comparing 
channels  with  channels,  whicn  was 
abundantly  useful  in  the  Spanish. 
Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  (German) 
languages.  These,  with  Jacob,  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  well  of  life  ; 
80  that  now  RachePs  weak  women 
may  freely  come  both  to  drink  them- 
selves, and  water  the  flock  of  their 
families  at  the  same.  Leave  we  then 
those  worthy  men  now  all  gathered 
to  their  fathers,  and  gone  to  God  ; 
however  they  were  requited  on  earth, 
well  rewarded  in  heaven  for  their 
worthy  work ;  of  whom,  as  also  of  that 
gracious  king  that  employed  them, 
we  may  say,  *  Wheresoever  the  Bible 


shall  be  preached,  or  read,  in  the 
whole  world,  there  shall  also  this 
that  they  have  done  be  told  in  memo- 
rial of  them.'  '* 

What  would  honest  old  Fuller  have 
said,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  of  which 
he  here  speaks  in  such  glowing  teims, 
would  remain  unaltered  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years, — that  the 
number  of  its  copies  would  be  counted 
not,  as  in  his  time,  by  thousands,  but 
by  decades  of  millions, — that  a  single 
copy  would  be  sold  for  the  sum  of 
sixpence — and  that  Oxford  would  be 
able  to  print  at  her  noble  press  a  Bible 
complete  in  little  more  than  one 
minute  of  time ! 

No  circumstance  regarding  the  au- 
thorized version  strikes  us  as  more 
extraordinary  than  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  made. 
In  the  short  period  of  eightv  years 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  com- 
mencement of  tne  English  Beformation 
and  the  publication  of  that  version, 
at  least  five  distinct  translations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  appeared — 
to  omit  several  less  important  editions 
— Tyndale's(1626),  Coverdale*s  (1635), 
Cranmer*s,  or  the  Great  Bible  (1539), 
tiie  Geneva  (1557),  and  Parker's,  or 
the  Bishops*  Bible  (1568,  a  second 
and  better  edition,1572),  each  succeed- 
ing one  beinff ,  perhaps,  an  improve- 
ment upon  tiiat  which  immemately 
preceded  it.  Now  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  if  the 
authorized  version  is  so  superior  to 
all  that  went  before  it,  during  the 
brief  space  of  eighty  years,  the  current 
of  improvement  is  to  be  arrested  just 
at  this  point,  and  that  no  blemishes 
remain  for  future  students  to  detect 
and  remove.  Yet  such  is  its  ac- 
knowledged excellence,  that  up  to 
the  present  hour  no  effort  has  been 
made  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess to  supersede  it,  or  to  dislodge  it 
from  that  place  which  it  holds  in  the 
affections  of  those  who  use  it,  num- 
bering now,  as  we  have  said,  fifty 
millions  of  people. 

*' But  there  are  errors  in  it"  Adniit 
that.  May  not  steps  be  taken  to  prcK 
vide  the  pious  and  humble  minded 
reader  of  the  Word  of  God  with  aU 
the  light  that  the  diligent  study  of  it 
in  the  original  language  has    been 


*  From  fint  to  last  thej  ipcnt  nearly  fire  7«^n  upon  it. 
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able  to  accumulate  since  our  English 
Bible  appeared,  without  causing  tliat 
shock  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a 
new  translation,  or  a  revision,  of  the 
whole?  Have  not  our  venerable 
translators  themselves  left  us  a  prece- 
dent for  the  improvement  of  their 
version,  which  onlv  req^uires  to  be 
carried  out  more  fully  m  order  to 
imbed  in  the  work  all  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  which  more  than 
two  centuries  of  critical  research  hajB 
l)een  able  to  collect — we  mean  the 
Marginal  Keadinos?  We  say, 
Extend  those  Marffinal  Headings,  so 
us  to  embrace  all  the  absolutely 
necessary  corrections  of  our  Bible, 
that  the  mdustry  of  Biblical  Criticism 
has  ama.ssed  since  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication. "But  there  is  not  room." 
We  are  persuaded  that  there  is.  But 
if  it  be  found  that  there  is  not  room, 
make  room.  Let  the  references  to 
what  are  called  parallel  passages  in 
the  margin  be  all  over-hauled,  and  let 
such  as  are  merely  verbal,  or  such  as 
are  not  to  passages  that  are  indeed 
parallel,  be  expunged ;  and  ample  room 
will  be  made  tor  all  the  needful  cor- 
rections that  are  asked  for  at  this 
advanced  sta^  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  references  to 
parallel  texts  that  now  encumber  the 
margins  of  our  larger  Bibles,  was 
added  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  his  edition 
of  1769  ;  they  were  collected  by  him 
with  indiscriminatinff  industry  from 
the  Annotations  of  tne  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  from  the  Commentary 
of  Diodati ; — this  is  demonstrable. 
But  although  both  those  works  are  of 
inestimable  value,  the  Scripture  par- 
allelism which  they  exhibit  requires  a 
careful  weeding,  before  it  can  be 
adopted  eji  masse^  and  i)laced  \mchal- 
lenged  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
do  not  make  small  account  of  Scrip- 
ture parallelisms  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  hold  them  in  so  high  estimation, 
that  we  consider  the  only  sure  ana 
safe  means  of  elucidating  what  is 
obscure  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  giving  empha- 
sis to  what  requires  more  tlian  com- 
mon inculcation  in  it  are, — well  se- 
lecte<l  parallels.  "  Though  metal  w^n 
metal,"  says  Fuller, "  and  colour  upon 
colour,  be  false  heraldry,  I  am  sure 
tlitit   *  line  upon  line,  precept  upr»u 


precept,'  is  good  divinity."    And  th.it 
reader  of  the  Scnptures  is  but  im- 

J)ei*f ectly  furnished  with  an  apparatus 
or  the  fruitful  study  of  them,  who 
has  not,  or  who  uses  not,  a  Bible  fur- 
nished with  a  judiciously  chosen  col- 
lection of  references  to  parallels  duly 
consulted  by  him  as  he  proceeds. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can- 
not characterize  the  mass  of  onr 
Scripture  references  as  being  either 
select  or  appropriate ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  elimination  of  the  surplusage 
that  now  overlays  the  pages  of  our 
larger  Bibles  would  affora  room  for  all 
the  emendations  of  our  version  that 
sound  Biblical  science  would  now  put 
forward.  But  there  is  a  previous 
question. 

Before  we  talk  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  would  be  only  consistent 
with  common  sense  to  ask.  Have  we 
got  it  ?  Do  we  now,  after  all  the 
hibour  that  has  been  spent  upon  the 
collation  of  ancient  MSS.,  possess  a 
text  more  perfect  than  that  from 
which  our  translators  made  their 
version?  Far  from  it.  As  for  the 
Hebrew,  if  we  except  the  labours  ol 
Kennicott  and  De  Bossi,  we  can 
scarcely  report  any  progress  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  settling  of  that  text. 
And  as  for  the  Greek,  we  can  only 
say — with  shame  and  sorrow — that 
instead  of  steering  steadily  towards  a 
perfect  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  are  daily  drifting  farther  ana 
farther  from  it.  Even  at  this  time, 
after  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  more  than  a  thousand  MSS.  whidi 
were  unknown  to  our  translators,  who, 
it  must  be  owned,  were  but  slenderly 
supplied  with  materials  of  this  sort, 
we  are  bold  to  say  that  some  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment— for  example,  Robert  Stephens's 
third  edition,  of  1550,  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  Elzevii-s,  commonly 
called  the  Textus  Receptus,  (jmblislietl 
in  1624^  in  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  places,  and  for  the  most  part 
differs  from  it  for  the  better — are  the 
best  editions  extant.  Griesbach's  edi- 
tion (whose  theory  of  families,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Laurence,  Archbishop  of 
(dashers  triumnhant  exposure  of  it, 
is  now  deservedly  exploded),  is  worae 
than  any  of  its  predecessors  :  Scholz*s 
edition,  not^'itnstanding  the  numlwr 
of  MSS.  collateil  by  him,  is  below 
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f  jrieshach's  in  merit  as  in  time  ;  and 
the  redoubtable  Lochmann's''^  vain 
and  novel  fancy  respecting  the  inad- 
misHibility  of  any  MSS.  )K)sterior  in 
date  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
renders  the  edition  he  has  based  upon 
the  narrow  foundation  to  which  his 
rule  restricted  him, — seven  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels,  out  of  745  known  to  pre- 
ceding critics — of  little  worth  ;  wnile 
Ti»chend(»rf  s  desperate  effort  to  re- 
Iriove  the  credit  of  Griesbach's  theory 
roducea  his  edition  to  the  same  low 
rank  with  his  master's.  This  finishes 
the  continental  list.  In  England, 
Alford,  a  close  follower  of  LachmanUi 
lias  just  completed  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which,  so  far  as  the 
text  is  couoemed,  we  r^§rard  as  infe- 
rior to  anv  of  those  we  nave  already 
mentioned ;  while  Bloomfield,  who 
rates  him  soundly  for  i)oaching  on 
his  manor,  has  recently  brought  out 
an  e<lition — his  ninth  ! — which  we 
nnliesitatiugly  place  at  the  bottom  of 
our  list. 

What  think  our  readers  now  ?  Are 
we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  position  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Hey  wood's  motion,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  persuaded  to 
aftirm  it  ?  Why  even  Mrs.  Glasse, 
with  all  her  ingenuity,  does  not  guar- 
antee the  proi>er  cooking  of  your  hare 
till  you  have  caught  it.  Again  we 
ask.  Have  you  ^t  your  Hebrew  and 
(ireek  text,  which  you  are  so  eager  to 
translate  /  If  not,  how  preposterous 
is  it  to  talk  al)out  a  correct  version  of 
that  which  is,  we  will  not  say  non- 
existent, but  undiscovered!  For  our 
own  i»art,  we  would  glaiUy  see  some 
of  the  money  that  is  profusely 
m^uandered  \\\Km  things  that  are 
worthless — ujioii  Correggios  that  Oor- 
reggio  never  jxainted,  u|)on  Titians 
that  Titian  never  saw,  u]K)n  buildings 
that  shame  their  aix:hitects,  and  are 
monuments  of  the  folly  of  those  who 


employed  them — ^we  say  that  of  tho 
sums  thus  lavishly  squandered  we 
would  gladly  see  even  a  tithe  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  ancient  MSS.  of 
the  Heorew  and  Greek  Bcriptures, 
where  they  are  saleable ;  o(  to  the 
collation  of  them  by  well  qiuUified 
students,  in  cases  where  their  owners 
decline  to  part  with  them.  In  this 
way  the  path  might  be  cleared  to  a 
close  approximation  to  the  originals^ 
For  that  the  Church  has  in  her  own 
hands  tlie  means  of  settling  the  text 
of  the  Sacred  Records  we  are  fidiy 
persuaded.  That  sacred  deposit  has 
l>een  committed  to  her  keepmg ;  and 
if  the  present  condition  of  it  shein-s 
that  she  has  been  heedless  of  her  trust, 
it  is  high  time  for  her  to  bestir  her- 
self, to  repair  the  consequences  of 
past  neglect,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
world,  free  from  defect  and  stain, 
those  oracles  of  Qod  which  are  at 
once  her  glory  and  her  defence.  True, 
the  ^rand  and  effectual  preservative 
of  his  Word  is  the  watcnful  eye  of 
Divine  Providence  ;  under  its  omni- 
potent guardianship  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  it  shall  ever  perish.  But 
God  works  'by  means — he  works  by 
human  instrumentality;  and  the 
Church  discovers  an  inexcusable  for- 
getfulness  of  this  when  she  sits  still, 
and  folds  her  hands,  as  if  the  conser- 
vation of  the  ori;:;inal  records  of  her 
faith  in  their  integrity  were  no  busi- 
ness of  hers.  It  is  tier  business ;  and 
we  maintain  that  the  present  state  of 
the  text  is  her  opprobrium.  When 
she  shall  have  done  her  duty  in  this 
case,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  an  improved  version.  Mean- 
while let  us  be  very  thankful  for  the 
version  we  have  cot,  and  sav  with 
reference  to  it.  as  the  ancient  Cliurch 
said  of  her  raith  and  institutions, 
wlien  required  to  alter  them, "  Let  us 
remain  as  we  are."  It  would  lie  well, 
too,  if  we  were  to  cultivate  more  care- 


*  JjichmAnn  has  evinced,  in  bis  trMtment  of  those  who  reject  his  theoiy,  a  bittenMse  and 
arrocince  which  we  are  happy  to  saj  are  now  become  in  critionl  controrenj  if  nre  as  they 
are  diegraceful.  In  truth  he  epeake  well  of  no  one.  Schoh  oolj  eecapea  the  ontponriog  of  his 
pll,  becnnse  he  does  not  condescend  to  name  him.  Vater  he  terms  **  homo  lerisBimui.*' 
Ttschendorrs  New  Teatamont  is  **  tota  peccatam."  Fritselie  is  complimented  with  a 
vitaperatiTe  epithet  borrowed  from  J^schyios.  Uat  the  most  amusing  ease  of  all  is  onr 
ohl  intend  Dr.  Karrett's,  the  well  remembered  Vice- Provost  of  our  Unirersitv,  who  had  tlie 
IiardilMKMl  to  edit  the  fac  simile  of  the  Dublin  palimpRCst  of  St.  Matthew's  Qospel  (Z  of 
Schols).  After  duly  thanking  the  enffrmver  for  his  wodcman-like  skill,  Laehmann  politely 
adds,  *'Johannem  Barrettam,  qui  DubKni  adidit  aoao  100),  mi  hwdo,  hominem  hujns 
artis,  ultra  quam  crodi  pottsty  UDptritom." 
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fully  the  structui*e,  and  estimate  more 
justly  the  opulence  and  vast  resources, 
of  that  language  into  which  the  orin- 
nal  records  are  to  be  transfused.    It 
was  remarked,  in  one  of  his  wise  fits, 
hy  the  hero  of  Cervantes*  matchless 
work,  that  *^  the  best  translation  of 
an  ancient   author    is  but  like  the 
wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  fine  tapestry." 
The  remark  is  as  just  as  it  is  beauti- 
f  id  ;   though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  great  Spanish  genius  was 
the  first  that  made  it.    We  think  we 
liave  met  with  it  in  one  of  the  ¥rriters 
of  the  later  Tudor  times, — ^we  believe 
in  Roger  Ascham.    We  cite  the  obser- 
vation, however,  to  shew  that  a  just 
i*e-production  in  a  modem  dress  of 
the  contents  of  the  original  Scriptures 
18  not  so  easv  a  task  as  is  commonly 
supposed.    Indeed  the  only  persua- 
sion   that    the  examination    of    the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  give 
US  an  improved  translation  has  pro- 
duced in  our  minds  is,  that  however 
desirable  a  new  version  may  be,  we 
have  not  got  the  hands  to  execute  it. 
As  to  tne  effect  of  that  collation  of 
ancient  MSS.  which  we  so  earnestly 
recommend,  upon  the  stability  of  the 
Christian  faith,  (which  at  one  time 
was  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
vast  number  of  various  and  discord- 
ant   lections    that    the    industry  of 
inauirers  was  constantly  bringing  to 
light)  we  have  no  fears   whatever. 
Not  only  have  those  investigations 
given  us  assurance  that  nothing  has 
ifel  been    discovered    which    should 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  purity  and 
int^rity  of  the  Bible,  but  they  go 
farther, — ^they  give  us  security  for  the 
future,  aud  have  placed  the  sacred 
documents  out  of  the  reach  of  doubt 
or  question  for  all  time  to  come.    We 
willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  assu- 
rance   conveyed    in    the    following 
observations,  penned  by  one  whose 
learning  and  accomplishments  render 
him  a  competent  witness  in  a  case  of 
this  sort : 

We  may  well  enquire  tvhat  has  been  the 
result  of  this  laborious  and  acute  research,  of 
this  toilsome  collation  of  MSS.  of  ereiy  age, 
and  tlie  many  theories  for  classifying  critical 
documents, — in  fine,  of  all  the  years  which 
able  and  learned  men  have  dedicated  to  the 
Bcalous  task  of  amending  and  perfecting  the 


sacred  book?    Whjr  truly,  if  we  exclude  the 
great  and  important  eondiudoDa  which  w 
have  at  present   in  Tieir,  the  result  is  st 
trifling,  that  we  should  say  there  bad  been 
much  unthrifty  squandering  of  time  and  talent 
thereupon.     Not  indeed  that  there  has  beca 
luck  of  abundant  difference  of  readings ;  ob 
the  contrary,  the  number  is  overpowsriBg. 
Mill's  first  effort  produced  30»000  ;   and  the 
number  may  be  said  dmly  to  increase.    Bat 
in  all  this  mass,  although  every  attunable 
source  has  been  exhausted;    althong^  the 
fathers  of  cTeiy  age  hare  been  gleaned  ibr 
their  readings ;    although   the   renioos  if 
every  nation,  Arabic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, Ethiopian,  have  bc«n  ransacked  for  their 
readings ;  although  MSS.  of  every  age,  from 
the  sixteenth  upwards  to  the  third,  and  of 
every  country,  have  been  again  md  again 
visited    to  rifle    them  of   their  treasnm; 
although,  havuig  exhausted  the  stores  of  the 
West,  critics  have  travelled,  like  nataraliat^ 
into  distant  buds,  to  discover  new  spectmcns, 
— have  visited  like  Schols,  or  Sebaatiani,  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Athos,  or  the  nnespkwed 
librsries  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  deserts^ 
— yet  has  nothing  been  dUcowertd^ — no,  mot 
one  Mingle  various  reading,  Ufkick  earn  Arom 
doubt  upon  any  passage  hrfort  commdtroi  eer^ 
(ain  or  decisive  in  favour  qf  any  imporitad 
doctrine.    These   various   reaaings,   ainiosi 
without  an  exception,  leave  nntonofaed  the 
essential  parts  of  any  sentence,  and  oidy 
interfere  with  points  of  secondary  iinportaace, 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  artk^  Af 
conjunction,  or  the  forms  rather  tbaa'^uSe 
sulntancs  of  words. 

Our  obligations  to  the  Bible,  ev«n 
if  we  trace  them  back  to  so  early  a 
version  as  Wyckliffe's,  are  imqwak- 
able.  When  that  heroical  spirit — "the 
apostle  of  England,**  ''the  morning 
star  of  the  Beformation** — ^raised  the 
trumpet  of  truth  to  his  lips,  he 
sounded  the  first  note  of  that  march  of 
FREEDOM,  in  which  Britons,  witiiout 
a  single  receding  step,  have  steadily 
advanced  from  that  hour  to  this. 
Whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the  fate 
and  f ortime  of  the  Sword  of  ttie  Spi- 
rit in  other  lands,  here  from  that  time 
downwards  it  has  found  an  asylum 
and  a  home ;  here  it  was  then  first 
drawn,  never  to  be  returned  to  the 
sokbbard ;  hereitwastheu first  wielded 
with  efifect,  because  wielded  by  an 
arm  of  conscious  weakness.  Never  has 
that  weai)onof  celestial  temper  shewn, 
in  later  times,  a  blade  more  bright,  or 
an  edge  more  keen,  than  it  exhiHta 
in  our  English  Bible.*     No  wonder, 


*  No  translation  was  ever  executed  with  mors  spirit  than  the  standard  venion  of  England. 
ft  was  done  when  the  native  language,  so  fiur  st  prose  is  oonccmid,  was  in  the  moment  of  pro« 
jection,  rradj  to  run  into  any  mould  that  should  be  given  iq  it— DoooLas, 
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then,  if  against  it,  above  all  others, 
the  impotent  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
have  been  not  less  repeatedly  than 
frantically  launched.  We  point  to 
30,000,000  of  copies  issuecl  in  England 
by  a  single  Society,  as  a  fact  bv  which 
the  world  may  guage  the  depth  of  our 
estimation  of  uie  value  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  measure  the  opulence  of 
our  spiritual  resources.  We  point  to 
that  Society  M  to  aa  armoury  from 
which  our  sons  and  daughters  have, 
sheathed  in  panoply,  provided  them- 
selves with  weapons  for  the  conflict 
of  life.  We  point  to  it  as  to  a  proof  of 
our  mindfulness  of  our  obligationsto 
others,  as  well  as  of  those  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves.  Cheered  ourselves 
by  the  tones  of  inspiration,  we  have, 
as  was  right,  taken  measures  to  make 
others  sharers  of  our  joy,  so  that  the 
ragan  nations  may  join  with  that 
Pentecostal  audience,  and  say,  ''we 
do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues 
the  wonderful  works  of  God."  We 
do  not,  we  durst  not,  claim  any  merit 
for  acquitting  ourselves  of  this  oblifi;a- 
tion :  woe  unto  us  if  we  n^lect  it ! 
For  what  other  purpose  shall  we  say 
Hiatasmall  island  in  the  Northern 
Ocean  has  been  blessed  with  so  large 
a  nmsure  of  civil  liberty,  secured  to 
CbQr  by  her  well  poised  constitution, 
while  she  girdles  the  globe  with  her 
commerce,  touches  with  her  scep- 
tre the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities  of  the  earth,  and  spreads 
her  navy,  invincible  and  triumphant, 
as  far  as  waters  roll  or  winos  can 
waft  it ;  gifted  with  a  language  that 
bears  the  impress  of  her  people,  fit 
for  eloquence  and  poetry,  fit  l6r  phi- 
losophy and  ethics,  fit  for  genius  to 
employ  as  the  vehicle  of  its  loftiest 


inspirations,  and  above  all  fit — yes, 
the  fittest  of  all  the  spoken  languages* 
of  the  earth, — to  convey  to  mortal' 
man  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
message  sent  down  from  Heaven? 
Besides  all  these  advantages,  which 
indicate  the  high  destiny  of  this 
favoured  kingdom,  look  at  her  muw^ 
ous  and  wide-spread  dependencks,  es- 
pecially her  colonies  in  India,— provin- 
ces acquired  not  merely  by  right  of  con- 
quest, but  by  necessity  of  state ;  not 
merely  by  the  vigour  of  her  arm,  but 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty ;  not  from 
thirstofterritorialaggran(lizement,but 
in  spite  of  therepuimanceof  herparlia- 
ment8,theremo£Btlance8  of  berates- 
men,  and  the  reclamations  of  herpeo- 
ple,  in  obedience  to  a  law  from  on  hiffh, 
which  COMPELS  her  to  "become  the 
first  of  the  nations."  "  Not  for  your 
sakes  do  I  this,  O  house  of  Israel,  but 
for  mine  holy  name's  sake :"  not  that 
we  may  feed  our  national  pride  by 
gathering  into  one  crown  of  dazzling 
efiiilffence  the  sems  of  many  a  subju- 

fetted  diadem,  but  that  we  mav  be  the 
umble  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things 
for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of 
His  holy  Scriptures.  Wherever  those 
Scriptures  go,  we  may  trace  their 
course  by  a  track  of  light.  In  their 
train  are  civilization,  political  and 
religious  freedom,  literature,  science, 
art,  and  all  that  ministers  to  the 
necessity,  convenience,  and  embellish- 
ment of  life  :  and  although  we  would 
not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  noble 
versions  that  pr^eaed  our  present 
translation,  we  justly  claim  for  it  a 
superiority  over  them  all,  and  believe 
that  it  will  be  long  ere  it  is  supplanted 
in  the  affections  of  the  people. 


SEA-SIDE  OCCUPATION. — MARINE  AQUARIA.'*^ 


What  a  human  migration  takes  place 
in  the  month  of  September!  As 
railroad  and  steam-boat  scatter  these 
sheets  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  into  what  remote  holes  and 
oomers  of  the  earth  do  those  same 


railroads  and  steam-boats  carry  our 
readers !  A  treasury  clerk  or  two  re- 
main in  town  to  guara  the  interests  of 
the  British  empire.  A  f  ew  sad  visaged 
lawyers  look  after  the  fate  of  those 
impatient  folk  who   will  insist   on 


*  Tb«  Aquarinin :  an  vnyeiling  of  the  wooden  of  tb«  deep  ms. — Handbook  to  tht  Aqua- 
rinm. — Tenbj :  a  sea-nde  holidaj. — A  Natonlist'a  Bamblos  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.— Ma- 
ifm  ZooftM^  Pirt  I.    Bj  PhlKp  Henrj  Oomo,  A.L^S.  &&  John  Van  Voont. 

RlifticAfHHPts  for  llopoes  of  Taste.     By  Shirley  Hibberd. .  Oroonibridge  and  Sous. 
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getting  married  at  the  most  inconve- 
uicnt  seasons.  Every  clergyman  has 
the  duty  of  three  or  four  parishes  to 
attend  to  besides  his  own.  In  every 
shop  and  counting-house,  some  one 
unhappy  clerk  must  keep  sentinel  up 
and  aown  the  deserted  counters. 
But  the  mass  of  mankind,  where  are 
they? — We  think  a  large  reward 
might  safely  be  oflTered  to  discover 
the  mountain,  river,  lake,  or  village 
in  Europe  where,  on  any  day  withm 
the  next  six  weeks,  an  Englishman, 
Irishman,  or  Scotchman,  or  all  three 
together,  could  not  be  found ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  great  cities  which,  desert- 
ed by  their  own  population,  are  in- 
stantly filled  with  the  inhabitants  of 
those  Isles.  And  what  a  Babel  of 
tongues  prevails  ! — Not  meaning  any- 
thing discourteous  to  our  fair  readers, 
wc  venture  to  assert  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  every  man  and  woman  speaks 
his  or  her  o^'n  language  more  accu- 
rately than  the  language  of  any  other 
country.  Now,  will  any  one  tell  us 
what  language  is  spoken  by  our 
coimtrymen  when  once  out  of  Eng- 
land? Certainly  not  any  language 
taught  in  our  schools  or  Universities. 
— The  plan  most  generally  adopted, 
ao  far  as  our  observation  has  extend- 
ed, appears  to  be  this.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  we  insensibly  acquire 
Hometliing  of  the  tone  or  pitch  of  the 
voice  of  the  natives,  and  then,  an 
English  word  made  as  unlike  what 
it  really  is  as  ]>ossible,  and  spoken  in 
tliis  tone  or  pitch,  is  considered  by 
our  traveller  to  convey  the  requisite 
meaning  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  well  they  do  comprehend 
what  we  mean  to  say.  Long  practice, 
and  we  suppose  a  certain  universality 
of  our  medley  tongue,  facilitate  the 
ofioration.  Nevertheless,  the  expense, 
the  laumiage,  the  trouble,  and  a 
thousand  etceteras,  combine  to  keep 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  read- 
ci-s  within  the  four  seaa.  Of  these,  the 
moors  and  the  lochs  absorb  a  multi- 
tude, composed  of  the  more  vi^rous 
and  sportsmanlike ;  and  ^onons  is 
their  enjoyment.  Of  the  rest,  every 
stream  and  valley  has  its  artist,  not 
including    the    regiment    of    photo- 

Ohers  that  now  marches  through  the 
,  armed  with  mysterious  bottles 
and    dark    chambers    supported    on 


gigantic  wooden  spiders.  But  it  is  on 
the  sea^«hore  that  the  British  popula- 
tion, old  and  younff,  is  for  the  most 
part  to  be  found.  North,  south,  east, 
and  west,  a  fringe  of  human  barnacles 
lines  the  coast.  Beauties  Ue  hid 
beneath  "  uglies,*'  and  individuals  no 
longer  beautiful, — ^we  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  **  no  longer'* — tantalize 
us  from  under  "mushrooms,"  (now 
made  perfectly  irritating  by  the  long 
string  over  the  frontleaf.)  6ld  gentle- 
men wander  along  in  "  wide  awakes,** 
thus  named  because  so  comfortable  to 
go  to  sleep  in,  and  young  gentlemen 
in  garments  too  nondescript  to  admit 
of  description  smoke  and  dose  on 
every  rock.  A  naturalist  mi^ht  not 
inaccurately  commence  a  definition  of 
man  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  "  an 
animal  found  on  the  searsnore  between 
high  and  low  water  marks.*' 

The  modes  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment at  the  sea-side  are  numerons ; 
and  not  the  least  attractive  is  that  to 
which  we  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Bathing,  boating,  fishing, 
walking,  riding,  reading,  are  all  en- 
joyments in  winch  the  hours  and 
days  fly  rapidly  past ;  but,  if  to  these 
we  add  the  pleasures  of  Natural  His- 
tory, no  length  of  holiday  will  suffice 
to  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  day  has  gone  by  when 
those  who  followed  such  pursuits 
were  looked  upon  as  "  hannless  lima- 
tics.**  "  To  those  few  well  informed 
persons  who  still,  from  old  prejudice, 
accuse  us  of, 

Dropping  bncketi  bto  emptj  weDs, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  op, 

we  may  say  that  till  the  well  of  crea-' 
tion  be  emptied,  there  is  no  danger  of 
our  returning  from  our  labours  with- 
out abundant  food  for  thought ;  and 
if  we  do  not  always  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  the  blame  must  rest  with 
ourselves.** 

Formerly  to  gather  empty  shells  on 
the  shore,  or,  if  tenanted,  to  boil  them 
and  extract  the  inmate,  and  neatly  tb 
name  and  arrange  his  treasures  in' 
drawers  lined  with  wool,  or  to  dry 
and  mount  on  paper  the  lovdy  **  ocean' 
flowers,'*  was  the  limit  of  the  natural- 
ist^s  means  of  observation.  Now  he 
can  watch  the  strange  animals  living 


*  B$tnf9  Harint  Algv ;  tstrodiiodon. 
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ill  their  native  element,  and  observe 
the  8ea-weed  garden  growing  in  its 
wild  hixuriance,  while,  with  the  aid 
of  a  niicro8i'o{)e,  a  world  of  wonders 
lioB  opened  before  him. 

Our  readers  have,  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  seen  and  admired  the 
Aquaria  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
liondun  or  Dublin ;  sea-weeds  in 
them  ex{>andiufir  their  feathery  fronds, 
and  stran^Iy  sliaped  masses  of  living 
fle^h  puslung  fortn  their  bright  oolor- 
(h\  tentacles,  pretty  shellfish  creep* 
ing  along  their  glassy  sides,  and  many- 
liued  iishes  gliding  through  the  dear 
water.  The  man  or  woman  with  a 
mind  al>ove  billiards  or  crochei,  cigars 
or  novels,  (not  that  we  despise  these 
invaluable  aids  to  forgetfulness)  who 
will  bring  with  him  or  her  to  the  sea- 
side the  means  of  observing  these 
wonders  of  the  deep,  will  be  provided 
with  a  fund  of  interest,  amusement, 
and  instruction  never  to  be  exhausted. 
We  pur]K>9e  to  set  such  a  one  on  the 
right  roa<l,  and  to  point  out  where 
and  how  he  will  find  the  objects  of 
his  pursuit. 

As  we  wish  to  place  oiu*  readers  in 
a  position  to  "  set  to  work,"  we  will 
first  suggest  what  microscopic  aid 
they  will  rec^uire,  although  without 
any  .such  assistance  there  is  spread 
out  an  ample  field  for  observation. 
What  book  will  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  ia 
the  first  question  of  the  beginner. 
There  are  maiw  good  books  on  this 
subject,  but  it  the  reader  has  Dr. 
(!aq)enter*8  work,  "  The  Microscope,"* 
he  will  need  none  other.  The  cost  is 
about  12s.,  and  the  quantity  of  infor- 
mation it  contains  amazing.  From  it 
we  extract  the  description  of  a  sim- 
ple microscope  to  be  recommended. 

Tlie  (i^neral  purposn  of  a  simple  micro* 
scope  are  satisfitctonly  answered  by  the  in- 
strament  which  has  rece ntl j  gained  the  pre- 
miara  awarded  bj  the  Connoil  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  rtrj 
effectivelj  used  in  the  examination  of  most  of 
the  objects  for  which  such  an  instmment  ii 
snited.  It  consists  of  a  tubnlir  stem  about 
fire  inches  high,  the  lower  end  of  which 
screws  firmly  uito  the  lid  of  the  box  wherein 
the  instmment  is  packed  when  not  in  me. 
To  the  upper  end  of  this  stem,  the  stage  is 
firmly  fixed  ;  while  the  lower  end  carries  a  con- 
cave mirror.  Within  the  tabnUr  item  is  a 
roQsd  pillar,  baTing  a  rack  cat  into  it,  against 
which  a  pinion  works  that  is  turned  by  a 
miUetl  hc:i(l ;  and  the  nppcr  part  of  this 
pillar  carries  a  horisontal  arm  which  bean 
the  lenses ;   so  that  by  turning  tb«  milltd 


bsad,  tht  ann  may  bt  nisad  or  lewsnd,  and 
the  requisite  focal  a4jostin«ot  obtained* 
Three  magnifien  are  iupplied  with  this  in* 
itrument ;  and  by  uiiog  thsm  tithtr  m* 
parately  or  in  combination  (tha  lens  of 
shortest  focus  being  placed  at  the  bottooii 
whencTer  two,  or  2l  three,  are  used  tog»» 
tber)  a  consideFable  range  of  powers,  from 
about  five  to  forty  dUmeters,  it  obtained. 
The  stage  is  perforated  with  a  hole  at  each 
comer  ;  into  any  one  of  which  may  bt  fitted 
a  condensing  lens  for  opaque  objects  in  s  pair 
of  ttage  foicCTM.  An  aquatic  box  for  ^tht 
examination  of  objects  in  water  it  alto  top. 
pliod.  Furthermore,  *'  the  price  of  the  in- 
ttrument,  with  all  these  appurtenancet, 
packed  in  a  neat  mahogany  box,  it  only  kaffn 
gumea,  and  the  maker,  Mr.  Q.  Field  of  Bir- 
mingham, it  bound  by  hit  agreement  with 
the  Society  of  Artt  to  keep  it  alwayt  in 
ttock." 

For  more  minute  investigations  the 
student  must  provide  himself  with  a 
compound  microscope,  of  which  seve- 
ral forms  will  be  found  aescribed  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  in  purchasing  which 
we  would  recommend  the  reader  to 
trust  himself  to  the  character  of  a 
first-rate  optician  in  selectiug  a  suita- 
ble instrument. 

Whether  armed  with  these  sxtra 
ejes  or  without,  the  next  requisite  is 
a  proper  vessel  iu  which  to  place  the 
living  animals  and  weeds  we  may 
find.  Any  glass  vessel  will  do,  but 
the  plate-glass  Aquaria  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Woolcot,  of 
Doughty-stieety  London,  are  by  far 
the  most  el^;ant  and  satisfactory 
oontrivanoes  tor  the  purpose.  They 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  and 
prices,  from  £l  lis.  6d.  upwards. 
Being,  from  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, heavy  to  move,  we  would  recom- 
mend one  of  small  size  to  begin  with. 

And  now,  arrived  at  the  sea  shore, 
we  imagine  the  enthusiastic  reader 
all  impatience  to  fill  the  tank  and  set 
to  work,  observing  and  noting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  stay, — not  so  fast;  bo 
eautious, — a  little  care  and  trouble 
in  this  respect  at  first  will  save  sad 
disappointment  and  great  difliculties 
in  the  end.  Bemember  what  you  are 
attempting.  Those  free,  untamed 
creatures,  to  which  every  wave  brings 
fresh  nourishment,  and  which  roam 
from  rock  to  rock,  from  pool  to  pool, 
as  each  successive  source  of  life  is 
exhausted,  arc  alK>ut  to  be  confiiunl  in 
a  narrow  box  some  foot  and  a- ha  If 
square,  the  few  gallons  of  water  it 
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r'liit.'iiiis  t«i  roust itiilc  ihfir  s«»le  h\\\\- 
|>ly  f<ir  iiioritlis  to  roiiic.  Taki*  cans 
tht'ii  tli.it  the  tHiik  contains  no  impu- 
rity ti»  ••«)rnii»t  tlift  water.  lyt  it  be 
wi'll  wjL^hwl  an* I  expow?il  to  the  air : 
]»♦.  ran'ful  not  to  ovfr8t«K'k  it,  and  l«*t 
till*  aniMiint  of  vc^^taMo  (n^)wth  bo 
amplv  MutKcirnt.  In  this  loMt  coudi- 
ti'iii  Ill's  the  tliik'overy  to  which  we 
an*  iiuli'btcd  fur  our  water-ganleuii  of 

Ifpscan-lics  iiite  the  chemistry  of  animal 
unii  Tractable  botlifK,  and  especially  of  the 
ffftTtA  tlirr  STTcniUy  prodoce  by  respiration 
on  the  mrdliiin  surrounding  them,  bare  tf^- 
suited  in  the  conclusion  that  animals  and 
vf;;etab1fs  supply  each  other  with  the  gases 
mr^st  es!K'nti:il  to  existence;  what  the  one 
exhales  .is  pflffte  and  nozions,  the  other  ab- 
Sijrb*»  fur  the  blithest  uses  of  Titality.  Ani« 
mals  take  oxygen  from  tb«  medium  in  which 
they  liv(»,  and  in  return  exhale  carbonic  acid. 
Vegetables  also  abkorb  oxygen  gas  and  giro 
I  lilt  carbon,  but  they  also  absorb  the  latter  in 
grest(*r  quantity  than  thvy  exhale  it,  and 
dnring  their  season  of  greatest  actirity  throw 
nif  more  oxygen  tluin  they  take  up  st  other 
timcN. 

Livoisi(*r  was  the  first  who  upon  philoso- 
pliii-al  grounds  established  the  fsct  of  this 
balance  of  influences.  l>e  Sanssore,  in  I76(^ 
proved  that  planta  had  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  atnofiphera,  by  robbing  it  of  the 
gases  most  baneful  to  animal  life  ;  and 
PrieAtley,  by  means  of  well-dsTtsed  ezptri- 
ments.  asrertainsd  that  when  atmoapheric  air 
liaJ  bccoiiif  filiated  by  combostJoa  and 
niiini.-il  respiration,  plsnts  had  the  puwer  of 
restv>rix)g  it  to  a  normal  coadition.  so  as  to  bo 
again  capable  of  »npportlog  flame  and  the 
brrHihiii>;  uf  animals.  Inglehouse  and  Kllis 
coutrihutcl  to  this  enqniry,  and  modem 
chniii^trr  establishes  the  fact,  that  thon|;h 
t«*j;:e!^M»*<  abvjrb  oxygen,  they  do,  by  the 
derntn;<kiition  of  rarbunic  acid  into  its  rlc- 
ii.ertt^  — oxvgrn  an<l  cirbon — yii*ld  a  brge 
quanlitv  of  the  fir>t  element  to  the  ntrntn- 
pliirr,  whilf  ret.-iii>ing  the  sei-nnd  fortliccou- 
AtrU'liMii  tif  their  tisKues.  In  the  philoM- 
pliii-al  r\4iiiiiiatii>n  ff  this  ^uhjfrt,  the  re- 
fiort  of  I'r.ifrssor  IhuiU-ncy  to  the  llritish 
A^MH■iJ!il•Il  in  IH.IS  i%  pcrliapt,  the  mra^t 
rnril'.isive  .md  d.iliorate  of  any  of  the  cuii- 
1ri'ii(i-in«  iif  iiiujern  i-he:nist'«.  He  rei*arded 
ti,:h*  a«  nprrating  U{ion  the  green  paits  of 
)l.i:l.i  i::  *:ich  a  w.iy  ns  \n  enable  them  to  aa- 
Miiii!.iti-  rnrl'on  and  cvulve  oxygen  ;  and  cnn- 
rlij  ii>i  tint  if  a  \ery  small  portion  of  a  tree 
i-r  «hr:i)>  ;:*'iirrates  a  conMdenble  quantity  of 
ox,^i:rii.  (]ii-rr  wcn>  no  rrsMms  to  doubt  that 
Ibv  iiitluehif  of  the  vei^et.ible  might  serre  .is 
.1  nti-iltte  cunipiii>aiiou  for  that  of  the  aiii- 
iiul  kuif;dum.* 


PfMUi  thin  principle  of  the  mutual 
Hupixirt  of  thH  animal  and  ve^tahlp 
worldH  de]>endH,  then,  the  RUCCCMiiful 
entabliHlimout  of  the  Aquarium. 
What  the  exact  iiroiK>rtion  of  each 
re(|uii«iti!  to  HUHtam  tne  other  may  be 
reniaiuH    to  Iw    diHCovered.      If   we 

Iilace  tlie  animalH  iu  wat».T  without 
iviii^  vegetable  (i^iwth,  they  will 
quickly  peririh  ;  if  we  place  too  great 
a  numU'r  of  aiiinialain  the  water  with 
livin;r  plantM,  the  auimaln  will  like- 
wiHe  die.  The  ve^table  portion  in 
uot  ap]Mrently  ho  eaflily  anected,  aa 
the  Aquarium  may  be  Htockeil  with 
plantM  lonp;  Iwfore  auy  animaln  are 
place<l  in  it  However,  the  pureat 
aea- water  will  be  foumi  to  contain 
numlK'rlcHH  miuute  aiiinialH,  which  uo 
doubt  are  not  without  tlieir  effect  on 
the  iiIantH  aiwociated  with  them. 

Tlie  hiHtory  of  the  various  BucceM 
ful  attemptM  that  have  been  made  to 
cf>niitnict  Marine  Aquaria  ia  very  in- 
teresting;. The  finit  in  the  field  waa 
the  late  lamented  l>r.  Johntiion.anain6 
dear  to  all  Htudenta of  Marine  Sioologyy 
and  who  haa  left  in  his  worka  on 
Sponges  and  Zoophytes  imperishalile 
moniuuentM  of  hiH  |iatieut  induatty 
and  diMlinguialied  talenta.  Writing 
in  1H42,  hesa^ii, 

U  is  now  sight  weeks  sinoa  1  pbetd  in  a 
small  gUss  jar,  containing  ahoBt  sis  one« 
of  purr  spa  water,  a  tuft  of  the  liriqg  CBnrf> 
lima  oficwilis  to  which  were  attached  Iwear 
three  minute  rofi/!vT«,  and  the  Terj 
froml  of  a  gr^n  Wm  ;  while  01 
riifitet  several  little  mussels  and 
snd  a  star. fish  were  crawling  amid  IIm 
branches.  The  jar  was  pUced  on  a  table* 
and  was  s<»ldom  disturbed,  though  oeea* 
sionally  lookcti  at ;  and  at  the  sod  ef  fbar 
wedu  the  water  was  found  to  be  slill  pare, 
the  mulluva  and  utiier  animals  all  alivt  «i4 
■ctiTe,  the  conferra  had  grown  peieepCiUj, 
and  the  coralline  itaelf  had  thrown  oat 
new  sbouta,  and  sereral  additioaal 
tiuns.  Kight  weeks  hare  now  eUpssd 
the  experiment  was  began, — the  water  has 
remained  ancbanged,  yet  ihs  eoralliaa  is 
growing,  and  appormtly  has  li«t  aeae  eC 
its  vitality;  but  the  animals  have  maMf 
decreased  in  nambera,  tboagh  many  ef  IImm 
continue  to  be  active,  sad  show  no  disHke  la 
their  aituaiiea. 

A  lady  waa  the  neat  of  whoaa 
ei|ieriment«  we  have  a  revonl.  We 
quote  fnmi  Mr.  Hibberd. 


*  Kustic  AdoniiBfBtp. 
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In  ilie  autumn  of  1846,  Mn.Thjnne  made 
the  «zp«rifneDt  of  bringing  Bome  living  nia- 
drepor«8  from  Torqaaj  to  London,  for  the 
purpoM  of  stndj  and  the  entertainment  of 
friends.  A  stone  jar  was  filled  with  sea 
water ;  the  madrepores  were  fixed  on  a  large 
sponge  hj  means  of  a  needle  and  thread. 
They  arrived  in  London  safelj,  and  were 
placed  in  two  glaas  bowls,  and  the  water 
changed  everj  other  daj.  But  the  six  gal- 
Ions  of  water  brought  bj  Mis.  Thjnne  was 
now  exhausted,  and  mot  kt  osed  again.  She 
here  devised  means  to  ft«dMDttlbrsecond  nse. 

**  I  thoQght  of  bariqg  it  aerated  bj  pour- 
ing it  backwards  and  fbrwards  before  an  open 
window,  for  half  or  three  qnarters  of  an  hour 
between  each  time  of  using  it.  This  wa^ 
doabtl^as,  a  fatiguing  operation;  bnt  I  had 
a  little  handmaU,  who  besidea  being  anx. 
ions  to  oblige  me  tboaght  it  rather  an  amuse- 
ment." 

Thus  the  madrepores  were  supplied  with 
air  by  means  of  the  agitation  of  the  water 
{■to  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  sea-water  was  obtained,  and  all  went 
on  well  Thi»  success  led  Mrs.  Thynne  to 
ftirther  experiments.  She  says,  '*  In  the 
spring  of  1847,  I  wished  to  try  whether  I 
could  adJQst  the  baUnce  between  animal  and 
regetable  life,  and  sent  for  shells  snd  small 
pieces  of  rock,  to  which  living  sea-weed  was 
attadied.  On  these  shells,  &c.,  were  kure  to 
be  many  soophytes  and  other  animals,  so 
that  I  obtained  a  rery  variooi  and  carions 
collection  of  marine  creature*.  I  had  a 
quantity  of  microscopic  corallines,  which 
multiplied  rery  fast;  serpttla  that  rapidly 
dongatod  their  stony  cases ;  some  nereis, 
and  a  great  many  beautiful  little  things 
for  which  I  could  find  no  name.  On 
one  piece  of  rock  was  the  first  germ  of  a  lir- 
ing  sponge.  I  watched  the  shooting  forth  of 
its  spicula  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  was 
very  fine,  snd  grew  to  the  sin  of  a  haxel- 
nut,  coming  to  maturity  in  about  six  weeks. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  from  went 
of  motion  in  the  water,  it  had  become  so 
covered  with  dust  that  I  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  wcra  alive  or  dead ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing Jnne  a  bright  spot  appeared  on  one 
side,  and  it  threw  forth  a  q^icula  which  at- 
tached itself  to  the  rock,  and  in  about  six 
weeks  a  full-grown  young  sponge  stood  be- 
side its  parent.  I  pUoed  the  sponge  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  found  the  cpicula  grew 
most  on  whichever  side  was  turned  to  the 
light  From  this  time  I  regularly  placed  sea 
weed  in  my  glass  bowla ;  but  as  I  was  afraid 
that  I  might  not  keM  the  exact  balance  re- 
quired, I  still  had  the  water  refreshed  by 
aeration.  I  do  not  know  from  which,  or 
whether  it  was  from  both  causes,  that  my 
little  flock  continued  to  thrive  so  much,  but 
I  seldom  bsd  a  death.*' 

In  1850,  Mr.  WAirington  conimu- 


iiicated  to  the  Chemical  Societv  the 
result  of  his  experiments  in  establi^- 
ing  Fresh-water  Aquaria,  and  in  1808 
both  Mr.  Warrington  and  Mr.  Qoeae 
commenced  experimenting  with  sea 
water.  The  latter  ^enUeman  has 
given  the  results  of  his  experiments 
and  observations  in  the  delightful 
series  of  works  from  which  we  intend 
to  make  some  extracts.  There  is  still 
ample  room  for  observation.  What 
has  been  done  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  the  boundless  fidd  for  study 
thus  thrown  open.  The  number  of 
varieties  of  sea  weed  that  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  is  veiy  small. 
What  are  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  support  of  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  unsuccessfully  attempted  remains 
to  be  discovered.  Is  it  shade,  depth 
of  water,  or  anything  peculiar  in  the 
water  itself  ?  Again,  some  animals  live 
as  contentedly  as  in  their  native  seas, 
others,  from  the  same  localities,  lan- 
^;uish  and  die.  What  is  it  these  vrant 
m  our  tank  that  the  others  possess  ? 
The  observer  who  will  discover  and 
note  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
life  of  one  of  these  delicate  creatures, 
will  confer  no  sliff ht  benefit  on  science. 
One  ftict  has  Deen  ascertained  of 
which  the  reader  should  be  apprised 
before  filling  the  tank.  Attention 
should  be  given  as  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  The  Aqua- 
rium must  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light.  At  some  time  of  the 
day  the  sun  should  shine  fully  upon 
the  growing  seaweeds.  If  it  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  it  will  have 
a  few  hours  of  the  morning  sun,  this 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  indeed  it  is 
the  better  plan  to  be  shaded  from  the 
full  mid-day  sunshine,  asothen%'it)e  the 
water  may  become  too  warm  for  the 
fishes  and  the  animals  to  endure 
without  injury.  But  a  tank  placed 
in  a  position  where  the  sun*s  rays 
cannot  reach  it.  will  be  found  a  very 
unsuccessful  amur.  The  effect  of  the 
sun*s  rays  is  seen  at  once  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  tiny  bubbles  of  gas  on 
every  spray  of  sea-weed.    This  gas  is 

Sure  oxygen,  and  not  only  is  its  nro- 
uction  a  sign  of  healthy  growtn  in 
the  plant,  but  it  renders  no  small 
service  in  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  water. 

We  mav  now  allow  the  zealous  stu- 
dent to  fill  the  tank.  At  the  bottom 
are  to  be  placed  the  stones  to  which 
the  9e»-weed8  are  attached.     Theee 
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miiHt  either  be  broken  off  from  the 
rocks  with  a  chisel  and  hammer,  or 
gathered  on  the  shore.  A  little  dili- 
gence in  search  will  find  many  loose 
pieces  of  stone  and  pebbles  on  which 
the  sea- weeds  are  growing.  It  is  well 
not  to  place  too  great  a  oepth  of  peb- 
bles at  the  bottom.  As  many  as  will 
cover  it  oniamentally  will  be  suffici- 
ent. Some  of  the  animals  will  die, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get 
them  from  under  the  stones  if  too 
crowded.  Should  it  be  intended  to 
l)lace  any  of  the  burrowing  bivalves 
or  worms  in  the  tank,  a  jxniiion  of  it 
may  be  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
sand.  The  sand  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  the  clean  shelly  sand 
generally  found  at  high  water  mark. 
Some  of  the  fishes,  shrimps,  and  other 
creatures  are  so  fond  of  rooting  on 
the  miniature  sandy  beach,  or  hiding 
themselves  in  it,  that  we  would  in 
fact  advise  a  part  of  the  tank  to  be  so 
allotted.  And  now  let  the  clear 
water  be  carefully  poured  in,  not  so 
hastily  as  to  stir  up  all  the  sediment 
and  fine  particles  of  sand  from  the 
bottom,  wnich  will  settle  on  the  sea- 
weeds and  give  the  whole  an  untidy, 
dirty  appearance,  but  steadily  and 
quietly,  letting  it  fall  first  on  some 
stone  from  wliich  it  can  flow  off  with- 
out making  any  disturbance.  As  to 
the  rock- work  of  the  Aquarium,  it  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  taste  and  skill 
to  fit  it  up  so  as  to  be  ornamental  in 
itself,  and  afford  the  greatest  variety 
of  situations  for  the  abode  of  its 
future  iimiates.  A  few  largo  pieces 
reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  most  useful,  as  it  is  the  habit  of 
many  of  the  ammals  to  crawl  out  and 
lie  exposed  to  the  air,  and  by  the  aid 
of  cement  the  pieces  of  stone  may  be 
secured  in  any  form  that  taste  and 
ingenuity  can  suggest. 

We  will  let  Mr.  Gosse  tell  us  how 
he  proceeds  to  gather  sea- weeds,  pre- 
mising that  in  our  opinion  the  reader 
will  do  well,  until  his  Aquarium  has 
been  fully  established  in  healthy  ope- 
ration, to  confine  himself  to  the  green 
sea-weeds.  These  are  not  only  the 
easiest  to  procure,  being  universally 
distributed,  but  are  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  risk 
of  failure  ;  and  uninteresting  as  they 
look  lying  withering  on  the  shore, 
nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  their 
delicate  fronds  exjtanded  in  the  water. 

SappoM  the  timo  to  be  the  fint  or  seoond 


day  after  fUll  or  new  moon,  when  the  tiJo  re- 
cedes to  itd  greatest  extent,  lajing  iMire  large 
tracts  of  sorface  that  are  ordinarily  corer^ 
bj  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  suitable  time 
for  procuring  sea> weeds,  for  these  most  be 
taken  in  a  growing  state;  and  hence  the 
specimens  which  are  washed  on  shore,  and 
which  serve  verj  well  for  lajring  out  on 
paper,  are  ntterlj  useless  for  our  pnrpoae. 

With  a  large  collecting  basket,  a  couple  of 
wide- mouthed  stone  jars,  a  similar  one  of 
glass,  two  or  three  smaller  phials,  a  couple  of 
strong  hammers,  and  the  same  nmnW  of 
what  are  technically  termed  **  cold  chiaela" 
tipped  with  steel,  I  proceed  with  an  atten- 
dant to  some  one  of  the  ledges  of  black  rock 
tliat  project  like  long  slender  tongues  into 
the  sea.  An  unpractised  foot  would  find  the 
walking  precarious  and  dangerous,  for  the 
rocks  are  rough  and  sharp,  and  the  dense 
matting  of  black  bladder- weed  with  which 
they  are  covered,  conceals  many  abrupt 
and  deep  clefts  beneath  its  slimy  drapery. 
These  fissures,  however,  are  valuable  to  us. 
We  lift  up  the  hanging  mass  of  olire  weed 
(  Fucus)  from  the  edge,  and  find  the  sides  of 
the  clefts  often  fnnged  with  the  most  delicate 
and  lovely  forms  of  sea-weed ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  winged  Delnsaria  (0.  alata) 
which  grows  in  thin  much  cut  leavea  of  the 
richest  crimson  hue,  and  the  feathery  Ptilota 
(P.  plumosa)  of  a  duller  red.  Beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  coarser  weeds  delights  also  to 
grow  the  Chondrus,  in  the  form  of  little  leafy 
bushes,  each  leaf  widening  to  a  flattened  t«p. 
When  viewed  growing  in  its  native  element 
this  plant  is  particularly  beautiful ;  for  its 
numerous  leaves  glow  with  refulgent  reflee- 
tions  of  azure,  resembling  the  colour  of  tem- 
pered steel.  This  weed  when  dried  is  used 
for  making  jellies,  and  constitutes  the  carra- 
geen moss  of  the  shops. 

Low  lying  pools  are  often  incrustcd  with  a 
coat  of  stony  or  shelly  substance  of  a  doll 
purple  hue,  having  an  appearance  closely  like 
that  of  some  lichens ;  toe  crust  investing  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  adhering  firmly  to  it, 
in  irregular  patches  which  continually  in- 
crease  from  the  circumference  in  concentric 
zones.  This  is  the  young  state  of  the  Co- 
rallina  officinalis,  which  by  and  by  shoots 
up  into  little  bushes  of  many  jointed  twige 
diverging  on  every  hand  or  banging  in  tufis 
over  the  edges  of  the  rockpoou.  Youn^ 
collectors  are  eager,  I  perceive,  to  seise  such 
specimens  as  are  purely  white ;  but  this  con- 
dition is  that  of  death ;  in  life  and  health 
the  shoots  are  of  the  same  pale  purple  hue  as 
the  lichenous  cmst.  The  plant  in  both  states 
(for  plant  it  undoubtedly  is,  though  princi- 
pally composed  of  lime,  and  of  stone-like 
hardness),  is  suitable  for  a  tank  ;  as  it  sur- 
vives and  flourishes  long ;  and  your  pieces  of 
rock-work  you  may  select  from  soon  places 
as  are  covered  with  the  purple  crust. 

The  most  valuable  phmt  of  all  for  our 
purpose  is  the  sea  lettuce  (Ulva  latissiDia). 
Every  one  is  ftmiliar  with  its  broad  iMvet  of 
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the  most  brilliant  groeo,  u  thin  as  paper,  all 
puckered  and  folded  at  the  edge,  and  gene- 
rullj  torn  and  fretted  into  holes.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  be- 
tween tide  marks,  extending  and  thrlTingeven 
almost  to  the  level  of  high  water,  and  bear- 
ing with  impunity  the  burning  rays  of  the 
inmmer*8  sun,  provided  it  be  actually 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  water,  even 
though  this  be  quite  tepid.  It  therefore  is 
more  tolerant  tluui  usual  of  the  limited  space 
and  profuse  light  of  an  Aquarium,  where  it 
will  grow  prosperously  for  years,  giving  out 
abundantly  its  bundles  of  oxygen  gas  all  day 
long.  It  is  readily  found,  but  owing  to  the 
excessive  slendemess  of  its  attachment  to  the 
rock,  and  its  great  fragility,  it  is  not  one  o^ 
the  easiest  te  be  obtained  in  an  available 
state. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  sorts  of  sea  plants 
which  are  met  with  in  the  situations  I  have 
described.  In  order  to  transfer  them  to  an 
Aquarium,  a  portion  of  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  growing  must  be  removed.  These 
plants  have  no  proper  roots,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  dug  up  and  replanted  like  an  or- 
chis or  a  violet,  but  adhere  by  a  minute  disk 
to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  if  forcibly  de« 
tached,  die.  I  therefore  bring  the  hammer 
and  chisel  into  requisition,  and  split  off  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  solid  stone, 
which  then  with  the  plant  adhering  to  it  is 
placed  in  the  Aquarium.  This  is  often  a 
difficult,  always  a  delicate,  operation ;  the 
rock  is  mqnently  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  ac 
tion  of  the  chisel,  or  breaks  at  the  wrong 
place ;  sometimeSi  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
so  soft  and  friable  as  to  crumble  away  under 
the  implement,  leaving  only  the  isolated 
plant  deprived  of  its  attachment;  and  some- 
times on  the  first  blow  the  sea-weed  flies  off 
with  the  vibration  of  the  shock.  Often  we 
have  to  work  under  water,  when  the  force  of 
the  blows  is  weakened  and  almost  render- 
ed powerless  by  the  density  of  the  medium, 
and  when  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  direct  the  assault. 

As  the  plants  are  detached  they  are  placed 
one  by  one  in  security.  The  finer  and  more 
delicate  ones,  as  the  Delessaria  for  instance, 
are  immediately  dropped  into  a  jar  of  water ; 
for  only  a  few  minutes  exposure  of  their 
lovely  fronds  to  the  air  would  turn  them  to 
that  dull  orange  colour,  already  mentioned 
as  a  sign  of  incipient  decay.  The  hardier 
sorts  are  laid  in  the  basket — a  layer  of  damp 
refuse  weed  being  first  put  in  to  receive 
them — and  covered  lightly  with  damp  weed. 
The  degree  of  moisture  thus  secured  is  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  many  species  from  injury 
for  hours.    Thus  they  are  brought  home. 

It  is  wise  to  allow  the  sea-weeds 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Aqua- 
rium for  some  days,  until  the  water 
has  deposited  all  the  sediment  it  con- 
tains, and  the  portions  of  sea-weed 


that  will  inevitably  die  have  been  re- 
moved. 

.  The  animals  that  may  be  introduced 
are  as  various  as  the  opportunities  of 
the  collector  and  his  diligence  in 
searching  may  allow.  Experience 
has,  however,  taught  some  lessons 
which  it  will  be  well  to  remember. 
We  cannot  imitate  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  at  least  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  trouble ; 
therefore  such  creatures  as  are 
naturally  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
hours  every  day,  will  not  live  long 
when  wholly  mmiersed  in  water. 
The  common  yellow  little  winkle 
(Littorina  littoralis)  is  one  of  these, 
and  though  very  pretty  and  very 
usefulj  it  will  after  a  few  days 
fall  to  the  bottom  and  die.  Tne 
large  dark  brown  or  black  peri- 
winkle (L»  littorea)  is  e<^ually  useful, 
and,  diul  and  uninteresting;  as  is  its 
dingy  sheU,  the  expanded  animal, 
when  crawling  round  the  aides  of  the 
tank,  is  by  no  means  so  unomamental 
an  object.  Its  body,  regularly 
striped  with  black  and  white,  we 
hold  to  be  as  elegant  as  the  creature 
itself  is  useful.  What  use,  do  you 
ask,  can  these  animals  be  in  the  tank  ? 
Watch  them  for  a  while,  and  you 
will  discover.  They  are  vegetable 
feeders.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  you  will  And  the  sides  of  the 
Aquarium  become  quite  dull,  so 
as  to  conceal  its  contents  in  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  minute  con- 
fervas all  over  the  fflass.  If  this 
growth  is  not  removed,  farewell  to  all 
further  observation  of  the  inmates. 
Now  these  sober  looking  periwinkles 
browse  greedily  on  the  delicate  pas- 
ture  here  provided  for  them,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  will  keep 
the  sides  of  the  Aquarium  perfectly 
clean  and  transparent.  There  are 
other  shell-fish  equally  useful  and 
equally  hardy  in  confinement,  par- 
ticularly the  species  of  the  Trochus 
tribe,  whose  snells,  either  dull  grey, 
worn  at  the  tops,  or  gracefully  stnped 
and  terminating  in  sharp  pointed 
spirts,  are  common  enough  all  round 
tne  coast.  These  are  our  vegetable 
scavengers ;  but  we  will  do  well  to  pro- 
vide likewise  scavengers  from  among 
the  carnivorous  animals.  Death  will 
overtake  many  of  our  little  prisoners, 
and  their  dead  bodies,  if  not  speedily 
removed,  will  corrupt  and  poison  the 
whole  tank.    A  watchful  eye  must 
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discover  and  remove  all  such  danger- 
ous tenants ;  and  we  have,  besiaes, 
skilful  workmen  who  will  render 
great  and  speedy  assistance  in  this 
matter.  Tiie  crab  tribe  are  here 
called  into  requisition.  On  every 
shore  will  be  found  multitudes  of  tiny 
green  or  brown  colored  crabs.  These 
are  not  the  young  of  the  well-known 
occupant  of  the  fishmonger's  stall,  but 
are  of  different  species,  never  acquir- 
ing a  much  larger  size  than  a  very 
few  inches  in  circimiference.  Now 
these  active  little  creatures  are  car- 
nivorous, devouring  everything  living 
or  dead  that  comes  in  their  way. 
They  will  occasionallv  destroy  some 
of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  collec- 
tion, but  the  mischief  they  do  in  this 
way  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  consume 
everything  that  dies  within  theirreach. 
Many  a  little  shellfish,  or  worm,  or 
zoophyte  will  retire  into  some  obscure 
comer  to  end  its  days,  and  may  re- 
main undiscovered  for  a  long  time 
after  death ;  but  these  little  crabs 
will  be  found  to  have  consumed  every 
part  of  it  not  too  hard  for  their  claws, 
thus  preventing  any  evil  result  from 
decomposition.  Bv  all  means,  then, 
place  a  few  of  them  in  the  tank. 
They  are,  besides  their  utility^  most 
amusing  creatures  in  their  gait,  and 
the  odd  manner  in  which  they  use 
their  little  claws  as  hands  to  search 
for  and  convey  to  the  mouth  what- 
ever food  may  lie  in  their  way ; 
while,  in  their  economy  and  develop- 
ment, a  ffreat  deal  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  attentive  observer. 

In  the  beautiful  works  of  Mr.  Oosse 
will  be  found  coloured  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  many  of  the  animals  that 
may  be  procured  for  the  Aquarium ; 
and  every  locality  will  be  found  to 
possess  some  peculiarity  of  its  own. 
The  little  book  by  this  author,  en- 
titled "Marine  Zoology,"  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  manual  of  the 
various  strange  forms  of  life  that 
people  our  seas.  By  its  assistance  the 
student  can  rarely  fail  to  recognise  the 
genus  of  any  creature  he  may  find ;  at 
least  of  the  classes  comprised  in  the 
first  part  of  the  work,  which  is,  we 
regret,  the  only  part  yet  published. 
For  the  complete  examination  of  ma- 
ny of  these,  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
is  reauired. 

It  IS  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gosse's  books 
are  so  costly,  (except  the  last-men- 


tioned, which  is  only  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence)  for  we  know  of  no 
writer  who  can  more  happily  blend 
entertaining  description  with  scienti- 
fic instruction.  Our  readers  we  are 
sure  will  thank  us  for  the  following 
extracts  from  his  last  published  work, 
"  Tenby."  The  author  is  speaking  of 
a  wide  rocky  cove  on  the  north  eide 
of  St.  Catherine's,  ''  a  beautiful  place 
for  zoophyte-hunting." 

Here,  then,  we  are  just  emerging  finoai 
the  jftwning  OMutb  of  the  loftj  oave  behind 
ns,  bat  aeucdf  yet  under  the  span  of  the 
clear  bine  akj.  The  Uaek  rodu  overhang  their 
bases,  and  their  sides  are  crowded  with  the 
omnge-colonred  amorooda,  the  pala  oliTa 
and  white  actinias,  and  the  shriteOed  dnh 
cows-paps.  From  thoosands  of  little  holes 
in  the  stone  project  small  crimson  knobo, 
which  the  fishermen  felidtously  call  **  itd 
noses."  Yon  touch  one  and  instantlj  it 
retreats  into  its  hole,  snorting  at  yon  a  little 
squirt  of  clear  water  as  it  retires ;  a  sort  of 
Parthian  warfare — firing  as  it  flies. 

But  what  manner  of  creature  is  it  at  aU  ? 
Let  us  take  a  more  careful  look  at  him.  Here 
is  one  with  Iiis  crimson  nose  lolling  out  a 
good  way :  it  is  a  white  fleshy  probosds,  with 
only  the  very  tip  rosy,  where  we  disoon 
two  round  orifices :  and  looking  cloaer,  we 
see  that  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  two 
parallel  fleshy  tubes  soldered  together,  as  U 
were,  and  that  they  open  at  the  common  jx- 
tremity,  side  by  side.  We  nip  it  with  our 
fingers,  hoping  to  drag  out  the  troglodjrte  to 
open  day.  Vain  hope !  he  has  slipp^  throuf^ 
our  grasp,  and  has  Tanished  into  his  fortrew 
like  his  fellows.  We  must  batter  down  his 
castle ;  there  is  nothing  else  for  it. 

Whack!  whack!  rap!  rap!  bang!  bang! 
goes  the  hammer  with  its  ringing  strokes  on 
the  well  b^ten  head  of  the  steel  chisel.  How 
tough  and  bard  this  limestone  is !  Ha !  here 
is  a  fine  fragment!  and  see  it  Is  pierced 
through  snd  through  with  smooth  rounded 
tunnels,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  your  little 
finger.  And  here  lie,  all  exposed  and  help- 
less, the  objects  of  our  curiosity.  Poor 
creatures !  Like  the  cat  in  tlie  faUe,  they 
have  bat  one  shift,  one  resource :  ordinarily 
tliat  is  quite  sufilcient  for  their  defence  : 
for  the  strong  stone  walls  which  gird  them 
in,  when  retired,  are  an  impregnable  fortress 
to  every  thing,  almost,  except  man,  who 
fights  with  hammers  and  steel  chisels,-^ 
weapons  which,  were  a  jury  of  red-noses  to 
decide,  would,  doubtless,  be  condemned  as 
Terr  unfair  and  misdiievous. 

Well,  here  they  are !  little,  stumpy,  thick- 
set, biTalve  shell-fish,  with  shells  of  a  dirty 
whitish  hue,  or  what  i«  known  in  homely 
tongue  as  *'  whity  brown,'*  rough  of  snrlaoe, 
and  uncouth  of  form.  They  are  the  saxlcava 
rugoia. 

You  lay  they  art  ugly,  and  are  about  to 
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throw  them  awaj.  Stay  a  moment ;  I  won't 
Mj  a  word  for  thtir  beantj.  A  red  noee  if 
net  generallj  admired ;  and  ae  that  ia  car- 
tainlj  their  handeomeat  featore,  mneh  can- 
not be  laid  on  this  score. 

But  this  home-i|Nin  gentleman  has  dona 
what  70a  wonM  find  a  somewhat  hard  job. 
He  has  dng  his  own  barrow.  With  no  other 
implements  thsn  his  own  flimsy  brittle  shell, 
and  his  soft  flcohj  body,  he  has  piereed 
those  cylindrical  galleries  throngh  thii 
uncommonly  hard  and  solid  limestone. 
••  How  ?"  say  yon.  ••  Who  knows  ?**  say  I. 
**  The  caibooate  of  lime  is  dimlved  by  an 
acid  secreted  by  the  animal,"  tay  some. 
**  There  is  ne  sneh  acid/'  replies  another, 
*'  and  if  there  were,  it  oonld  not  act  as  a 
aolrent  npon  snbstsnees  so  difene  as  are 
perfoimted  by  these  borers.  No  :  it  is  by  the 
incisint  rotation  of  the  animal,  whereby 
the  rongh  shell  is  made  to  rasp  or  file  away 
the  atone."  Bat  others  maintain  that  the 
rasping  organ  is  not  the  shell,  hot  the  soft 
flesny  month  or  foot,  which  is  said  to  ha 
studded  with  grains  of  flint  for  the  purpose. 
Others,  again,  assert  that  the  ciliary  cnr- 
rents  of  water  constantly  driven  against  the 
solid  stone  are  the  only,  or,  at  best,  the 
primary  agenta  employed  in  this  apparently 
more  than  HerculMn  Ubour  1  After  these 
conflicting  opinions,  all  that  we  ean  feel  sure 
of  is,  that  the  work  is  done  somehow. 

The  extraordiniuy  creatnree  de- 
ficribed  above  are  not,  however,  the 
best  iiiited  for  the  purpose  of  an 
Aquarium.  The  sea  anemones,  on  ^e 
other  hand,  of  which  some  rarespecies 
are  noted  as  occurring  at  Tenby,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  trcMuiuree 
we  can  find,  flourishing  in  Uie  tank 
for  a  very  long  period. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and 
ornamental  tenants  of  the  Aquarium 
are  the  various  small  fishes  tnat  are 
to  be  found  in  the  rock  pools  and 
among  the  sea-weeds  around  the 
shore.  The  reader  has  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  many  of  these  little  crea- 
tures, till  seen  swimming  in  the 
Aquarium,  and  they  are,  besides, 
hardy  and  patient  of  confinement. 

Mr.  Yarrell's  work  on  British  fishes 
will  be  found  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion on  this  subject.  The  little 
sand  gobies,  the  blennies,  the  rock- 
linffs,  the  eels,  &c,  &c,  may  be  met 
wiUi  of  many  species  in  almost  every 
sea-side  locality ;  and  a  diligent  search 
will  discover,  we  have  no  doubt,  many 
rare  tenants  of  our  waters,  which, 
however  despised  by  the  fishmonger 
and  abandoned  to  the  pursuits  of  little 
boys  with  crooked  pins,  are  of  never- 
fauing  interest  to  tne  scientific  fisher* 
man  and  aquarium-keeper. 


In  the  examination  of  the  sea-weedsi 
no  better  assistance  can  be  had  than 
the  Manual  of  Marine  Aim,  by  'BrO" 
f  essor  Harvey,  of  our  own  University. 
It  is  beyond  compjurison  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  Here  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  will  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion. It  IB  impossible  to  determine 
the  species  of  a  laige  number  of  these 
minutely-constructed  ve|(etables  with- 
out additional  powers  of  vision. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  many  of 
the  smaller  zoophytes,  which  may  for 
some  time  be  preserved  in  the  tank, 
and  whose  delicate  graceful  forms  are 
well  worthy  of  every  effort  to  recog- 
nise and  observe  them.  As  for  the 
marvellous  forms  of  existence,  whe- 
ther animal  or  vc^^etable,  comprised 
in  the  families  of  Diatomaceee  and 
Beamideee  (the  latter  however,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  found  in  fresh  water), 
and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
monoffraphs  of  Irofessor  Smith  and 
Mr.  Balfs^  we  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  microscope  for  our  means  of 
observation. 

We  must  not  omit  to  warn  the 
student  of  the  mishi^  he  will,  we 
are  prettv  certain,  meet  with,  that  he 
ma^  not  be  discouraged  thereby.  For 
a  /ew  days  all  will  go  well ;  the  sea- 
weeds will  put  on  their  rows  of  sinr 
pearls,  limpets  and  periwinkles  will 
feed  vi^rously,  and  fishes  will  fight 
and  enjoy  themselves,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  owner.  But  alas  ! 
misfortunes  will  happen  !  Our  minia- 
ture sea  will  grow  dim  and  cloudy, 
and  some  fine  day  we  will  find  that 
unless  something  be  done  to  restore 
the  transparency  of  the  water,  our 
labour  is  all  lost.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Now,  if  the  sea  is  at  hand,  and  water 
easily  to  be  procured,  we  say  unhesi- 
tatingly, throw  away  the  impure  water 
and  replace  it  with  a  fr^  supply. 
The  chances  are  much  diminish^  of 
the  same  accident  occurring  a  second 
time ;  but  if  fresh  sea-water  is  not  to 
be  found,  then  carefully  draw  off  the 
water  from  the  tank,  and  slowly  filter 
it  back  through ,  a  funnel  with  a 
sponge  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
Mr.  Gossc  tells  us — 

The  process  of  bringing  trtrj  drop  of  the 
water  into  contact  with  the  atmoophere  is  an 
effectual  remedy  for  dcetrojing  the  tendency 
to  patrefaotion ;  as  the  animal  flaids  and 
solids  held  in  suspension  enter  into  combina- 
tion  with  the  oiygen  of  the  air,  and  form 
the  pure  innocnous  gia  called  osone.  The 
rcMlt  will  be  that  thf  miUdnca  wiU  rapidly 
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duappear  ;  the  water  will  assnme  a  transpa- 
rent clearness  which  will  in  all  prohabilitj 
be  permanent ;  the  plants  will  thrive  and 
the  animals  will  be  livelj.  This  result  will 
be  rendered  still  more  secure  by  filtering  the 
water  through  poanded  eharcoiU,  and  hj  al- 
lowing some  pieces  of  the  same  labstance  to 
float  in  the  tank. 

It  is  of  great  benefit,  further,  to 
provide  for  the  continual  aeration  of 
the  water  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gosse,  namely,  to  suspend  a  drip- 
glass  a  few  feet  over  the  Aquarium, 
and  to  fill  the  glass  every  morning 
with  a  portion  of  the  water  from  the 
tank. 

Our  details  of  marine  aquaria  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
the  successful  manufacture  of  sea- 
water  from  its  chemical  constituents, 
thus  extending  the  facility  with  which 
these  delightful  aids  to  the  naturalist 
may  be  maintained  in  places  remote 
from  the  sea.  We  give  Mr.  Gosse's 
own  account  of  his  experiment. 

The  inoonTeniences,  delay,  and  expense  at- 
tendant upon  the  procurmg  of  sea- water, 
from  the  coast  or  from  the  ocean,  I  had  long 
ago  felt  to  be  a  great  difficnlty  in  the  waj  of 
a  general  adoption  of  the  Marine  Aqnarium. 
Even  in  London  it  b  an  awkward  and  pre* 
carious  matter ;  how  much  more  in  inland 
towns  and  country  places,  where  it  must  al- 
ways prove  not  only  a  hindrance,  but  to  the 
many  an  insuperable  oljection.  The  thonght 
had  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  constituents 
of  sea-water  are  known,  it  might  be  practi- 
cable to  manufacture  it ;  since  all  that 
seemed  necessary  was  to  bring  together  the 
salts  in  proper  proportion,  and  add  pure 
water  till  the  solution  was  of  the  proper  spe- 
cific gravity. 

I  took  Schweitzer's  analysis;  but  as  I 
found  that  there  was  some  slight  difference 
between  his  and  Laurent's,  I  concluded  that 
a  very  minute  accuracy  was  not  indispensa- 
ble. Schweitzer  gives  the  following  analysis 
of  1000  grains  of  sea-water  taken  off  Brigh- 
ton :  — 


Water 

Chloride  of  sodium  .. .. 

magnesium    .. 

■  potassium 

Bromide  of  magnesium- 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  . , 

Sulphate  of  lime . 

Carbonate  of  lime    . . . . 


964*744 
27*059 
3*666 
0-765 
0  029 
2*295 
1*407 
0*033 

999  998 


fjromthe  nunntensssof  their  quantities  j  as 
also  because  the  former  was  not  found  at  all 
by  M.  Laurent  in  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  latter  might  be  found  in 
sufficient  abundance  in  the  fngments  of  shell, 
coral,  and  calcareous  algae  .thrown  in  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  Aqnarium,  The 
aulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris)  also  I 
ventured  to  eliminate,  on  aooount  of  its  ex- 
treme insolubility,  and  becanse  M.  Laorent 
^nds  it  in  excessively  minute  quantity.  The 
component  salts  were  then  rednoed  to  four, 
which  I  used  in  the  following  quantities  :.— 


Common  table  salt. . . . 
Epsom  salt . . 


Bios, 
ioz. 

Chloride  of  magnesiom..  200  gr.  }  ,p^ 
of  potassium  .-    40  gr.  y    ^^ 


The  Bromide  of  magnesiam  and  the  car- 
bonate of  lime   I  thought  I  might  neglect, 


To  these  salts,  thrown  into  a  jar,  a  little  I 
than  four  quarts  of  water  (New  Biver)  wers 
added,  so  that  the  solution  was  of  Uiat  den. 
sity  that  a  specific  gravity  bobble,  1026 
would  just  sink  in  it. 

The  water  .thus  mannfiustured  has  conti- 
nued for  upwards  of  seventeen  months  with- 
out interruption  to  support  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  It  is  as  transpfurent  as  the  day  it 
was  put  in,  rivalling  the  water  of  the  clearest 
rock  pool,  from  which  it  can  in  no  respect  be 
distinguii^ed,  either  in  its  sensible  qualities 
or  in  its  fitness  for  plants  and  animals.  Since 
then  I  have  made  other  and  larger  quanti- 
ties with  the  same  snocess,  so  thai  I  can 
confidently  recommend  the  formula  for  gene- 
ral adoption.  The  salts  are  sold  in  padcets 
with  all  needful  directions,  by  Mr.  Bo]toii» 
of  146,  Holbom  Bars,  Holbeni.  The  cost 
id  only  a  few  pence. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  made  the 
construction  of  the  Aquarium  sufili- 
ciently  intelligible  to  enable  all  who 
have  the  taste  and  opportunity  to 
add  this  to  the  enjovments  of  the 
sea-side  ;  and  even  when  returned  to 
their  several  winter  inland  homes, 
to  bring  with  them  and  preserve  the 
living  memorials  of  their  holiday. 
Natural  history  has  this  advantage 
over  many  other  pursuits,  that  it  can 
be  studied  with  success  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  urgent  business  of  life. 
The  veriest  slave  to  blue  books  and 
red  tape  may.  in  the  short  seasons 
of  rest  allowed  him,  do  good  service 
to  science,  and  derive  no  small  mea- 
siu'c  of  relaxation  himself,  from  such 

Sui'suits  aa  those  to  which  we  have 
irected  the  reader's  attention  ;  and, 
in  fact,  not  a  few  of  our  most  eminent 
naturalists  have  been,  and  are,  men 
distinguished  for  their  close  attention 
to  the  more  lucrative  occupations  of 
the  worid. 


IgSA.]  out  Church  JDetU  369 


OLD  CHURCH   BELLS. 

RT    JOXATOAN    FSKKfi    8LIH08BT 
I. 

Ring  out  merrily, 

Loudly,  cheerily, 
Blithe  old  bells  from  the  steeple  tower. 

Hopefully,  fearfully, 

Joyfully,  tearfully, 
Moveth  the  bride  from  her  maideu  bower. 

Cloud  there  is  none  in  the  fair  summer  skv  ; 
Sunshine  flings  beuison  down  from  on  higki  ; 
Children  sing  loud,  as  the  train  moves  alonpf, 
"  Happy  the  bride  that  the  sun  shineth  on.** 

II. 

Knell  out  drearily, 

Measured  and  wearily, 
Sad  old  liells  fmm  the  steeple  grey. 

Pnests  chanting  lowly  ; 

Solenmly,  slowly 
Piusseth  the  corse  from  the  i>ortal  to-day. 

Drops  from  the  leaden  clouds  heavily  fall 
I)ripj>ingly  over  the  plume  and  the  jmiU  ; 
Munnur  old  folk,  as  the  train  moves  along, 
"  Haj>py  the  dead  that  the  rain  raineth  on.'* 

III. 

Toll  at  the  hour  of  prime. 

Matin,  and  ve8j>er  cliime, 
I»ved  old  bells  from  the  steeple  high-  - 

Itolliutf,  like  holy  waves, 

Over  the  lowly  graves. 
Floating  up,  prayer-fraught,  into  the  sky. 

Solemn  the  lesson  your  lightest  notes  teach  ; 
Stern  is  the  preaching  yoiir  iron  tongues  presf-li  ; 
Hinging  in  life  fnmi  tlie  bu<l  to  the  bloom. 
Ringing  the  dead  U)  their  ivst  in  the  tomb. 

IV. 

Peal  out  evermore — 

Peal  as  ye  pealed  c>f  yoi-e, 
Brave  f>ld  bells,  on  each  Sablwith  day, 

In  sunshine  and  gladness, 

Through  clouds  and  through  sndni'ss, 
Bridal  and^lmrial  iiave  pa«»ed  away. 

Tell  us  life's  pleasures  with  death  arc  still  rife  : 
Tell  iis'lhat  I)eath  everjeadeth  to' Lift* ; 
Life  is  our  lal)or,  an«l  Death  is  our  rest, 
If  ha])py  the  Living,  the  Dead  ai-e  the  blest. 
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THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 


The  condition  of  a  country  must  be 
indeed  precarioiia  when,  torn  by  fac- 
tion, pauperized  by  mal-adminiBtrar 
tion,  degraded  by  the  unsettling 
presence  of  foreign  armies,  its  cities 
imder  martial-law,  its  high-roads 
given  up  to  brigandage,  it  has  be- 
come an  object  of  shame  and  terror 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  nations. 
Such  is  the  actual  state  of  Italy,  the 
fairest  spot  in  all  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  most  prolific  in  all  the 
associations  of  past  times,  the  richest 
in  all  that  can  promise  for  the  future. 

To  trace  any  of  these  results  to  their 
causes  would  oenotalonetoenterupon 
one  of  the  most  intricate  inquiries 
of  contemporary  history,  but  also  to 
engage  in  a  scarcely  less  difficult  ex- 
amination— that  of  the  traits  of  a 
people,  whose  natures,  endowed  almost 
above  every  other,  have  been  de- 
graded by  misrule,  debased  by  super- 
stitions, and  whose  very  morality  nas 
been  sacrificed  as  the  easy  means  of 
accomplishing  their  slavery.  Our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  such  investi- 
gation, and  we  can  but  glance  at  the 
working  of  the  existing  evils,  and 
call  attention  to  a  state  of  things 
which  is  alike  a  reproach  to  our 
century,  as  it  is  a  standing  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  greatest  step  which  our  age 
has  effected  in  political  knowledge,  is 
the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the 
material  prosperity  of  a  state,  and  its 
social  well-bemg,  are  the  real  tests  of 
its  being  well  and  wisely  governed. 
When  life  and  property  are  secured, 
when  the  toil  of  industry  is  pro- 
tected, where  the  exigencies  of  the 
government  impinge  little  on  per- 
sonal freedom,  where  the  burden  of 
taxation  is  no  more  than  what  the 
just  requirements  of  the  state  de- 
mand,— whether  the  rule  he  that  of 
jibaolute  momirchy  or  constitu- 
tionalism— whether  the  ruler  be  called 
Pope  or  President — there  is  little  to 
complain  of.  There  may  be  ques- 
tions of  internal  administration, 
tarifs  to  reform,  wider  freedom  of 
the  press  to  be  desired,  more  tolerance 
in  matters  of  religion  to  be  exercised  ; 
but  these  are  all  mattere  which  are 


within  the  safe  limits  of  discussion  ; 
they  involve  no  vital  necessities,  and 
so  far  from  damaging  the  stability  of 
a  state,  they  are  as  often  the  healthy 
excesses  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
patriotism. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  great  modem 
Macchiavelli — Prince  Talleyrand  — 
that  "  there  were  very  few  govern- 
ments too  bad  to  live  under,"  the 
observation  being  directed  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  regulated  march  of 
any  disciplined  administration,  and 
the  capricious  cruelty  of  mob  rule. 
Assuredly,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
i*emark.  The  stated  and  invariable 
dictates  of  a  written  code,  severe 
though  they  be,  are  light  in  compari- 
son with  the  inflictions  of  a  rule  vary- 
ing with  eventualities,  at  one  mo- 
ment exulting  in  success,  at  the  next 
vindictive  and  persecuting  under 
failure.  To  combine  the  evils  of 
each — ^to  preserve  the  unswerv- 
ing  tyranny  of  a  despotism,  and 
to  superadd  all  the  iniquities  which 
are  the  suggestions  of  men's  wont 
passions — would  seem  to  have  been 
the  great  receipt  of  Italian  go- 
vernment ;  and  from  Lombardy  to 
Naples,  we  see  a  people  tortured  by 
everv  species  of  misrule  which  the 
stupidity  or  malevolence  of  mka  has 
ever  devised. 

A  dominant  church,  not  alone  set 
above  the  law  in  every  personal  re- 
sponsibility, but  placed  beneath  and 
within  the  law  as  an  element  of  in- 
trigue and  espionage— a  moral  detec- 
tive force,  penetrating  into  every 
family,  seated  at  every  hearth,  in- 
fluencing every  resolve,  and  swaving 
every  motive — such  is  the  chi^  in- 
strument of  all  Italian  legislation. 
From  the  choice  of  a  minister  to  the 
selection  of  the  humblest  official  in 
the  state,  the  pleasure  of  the  church 
is  to  be  taken.  If  a  great  measure  of 
policy  is  to  be  supported,  or  a  pass- 
port denied  to  a  maid-servant,  the 
same  high  authority  is  to  be  con- 
sulted. All  responsible  rule  is  a 
mere  farce  in  the  presence  of  a  power 
screened  front  every  observation,  ever 
working  in  secret, — its  agents  dis- 
seminaWd  through  every  comer  of  the 
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land,  miuffling  with  every  daat.  and 
all  ameniible  to  adiacipline  which  can 
secure  zeal  aiid  ensure  activity. 

Next  in  power  to  this  agency  is  the 
secret  police  system,*  an  agency  which 
probably  has  gone  farther  to  corrupt 
and  deliase  the  people  than  any  com- 
bination of  causes  in  existence. 

Tlie  fact  that  in  every  rank  and 
condition  of  life,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  the  paid  emiflsariea  of  the 
police  are  to  be  found,  illuatratea  the 
nreadth  of  a  detective  system  which 
penetrates  into  every  family.  By  the 
working  of  this  abominable  agency, 
the  most  vindictive  cruelties  are  ac- 
complished ;  denunciations,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  constant  resource 
of  private  personal  enmities;  and 
men 'have  been  accused  of  political 
offences,  arrested  and  imprisoned,  for 
no  otker  real  reawn  than  some  ac- 
cidental sliffht  to  a  man  in  power — 
some  oasuiu  show  of  dislike  to  the 
society  of  a  government  official. 

The  mdet  important  functions  of  the 
secret  police,  however,  are  less  exer- 
cised in  discovering  schemes  than  in 
migxresting  and  promoting  them,  and 
a  distinct  department  of  this  body 
are  devoted  to  this  praiseworthy 
duty.  The  hardiest,  most  daring 
patriot  in  a  dinner  party  of  young 
men  at  Sorento — the  most  energetic 
denouncer  of  kingly  tyranny — the 
i^adiest  to  offer  himself  to  lead  a 
liand  of  daring  followers  to  the  at- 
tack— iH  very  commonly  the  retained 
agent'  of  the  police,  who  only  enacts 
the  >vild  orgies  of  excited  youth  to 
draw  up  his  report  for  the  minister. 
In  the  same  way,  the  woricman  whose 
fluent  speech  has  obtained  him  an 
influence  over  his  fellows,  and  whose 
description  of  political  oppressors  has 
actually  goaded  them  on  to  open  re- 
volt, is  uothinff  more  than  the 
'^mouchard*'  of  the  prefecture,  who 
luiA  provided  the  minister  with  every 
detail  of  the  projected  movement, 
and  in  whose  })ocket  are  dates  and 
names  of  every  circumstance  that  can 
criminate  his  companions.  While 
such  infamous  practices  go  far  to  de- 
grade and  debase  those  who  profess 
them,  engendering  habits  of  the 
basest  treachery,  hypocrisy,  distrust, 
and  falsehood  on  every  side,  they  in- 


flict another  evil  scarcely  leas  per- 
nicious on  those  by  whom  they  are 
countenanced,  which  is,  that  they 
impress  the  0ovemin|^  powers  of  these 
states  with  uie  most  mtense  contempt 
for  the  characters  of  those  beneath 
their  rule.  The  knowledge  that  there 
is  not  a  society  in  the  land,  however 
polished  and  exalted — not  a  class  of 
men,  however  elevated  in  station  or 
independent  in  fortune — into  which 
the  minister  cannot  penetrate  by  cor- 
ruption, does  much  to*degrade  m -his 
estimation  those  over  whom  he  pre-' 
sides,  and  readily  leads  to  the  per- 
suaaion,  that  amidst  elements  so  de- 
based and  demoralized,  a  system 
based  on  demoralization  can  alone 
prevail 

It  haa  beoioften  reproached  against 
the  Italian  governments,  that  they 
have  little  studied  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  taken  short  aocount  of- 
those  Strang  and  peculiar,  charoc-^ 
teristics  which  guide  their  natures. 
In  one  respect  the  reproach  irt  pal- 
pably unmerited.  For  every  purpose 
of  cruelty  and  repression— for  every 
object  of  corruption  and  enslavement 
— they  have  deeply  and  intently  in- 
vestigated the  temperament  of  the. 
nation.  Every  instinct  of  the  southern 
blood  has  been  calmly,  keenly  calcu- 
lated. Their  religious  zeal,  their  su- 
perstition, their  credulity,  their  craft, 
their  love  of  indolence,  have  all  been 
weighed  and  estimated  ;  and  from  the 
impulses  that  sway  fkem  and  the 
passions  which  move  them,  artful 
^  plans  of  administrative  rule  have 
'  been  devised  with  an  ingenuity  that 
one  may  well  r^ret  has  not  been 
digniiied  by  nobler  ends. 

Setting  fidelity  to  the  state  at  the 
head  of  all  human  virtue,  umking 
attachment  to  the  government  the 
i*eal  test  of  a  man*8  excellence,  aud 
throwing  a  gloss  of  indulgence  over 
all  private  and  personal  deliuaueiicy 
is  a  favourite  system  with  Italian 
rulers.  The  most  abandoned  aiul 
profligate  are  often  found  in  the  i-ank 
of  the  ministers ;  men,  whose  lives 
are  in  o|)en  defiance  to  the  moral 
opinion  of  all  around  tliem,  are  the 
advisers  of  the  Sovereign  and  tlie 
companions  of  the  Prince.  Such  men 
"  give  no  hostages  to  honour.*'    Tliey 


*  La  hAttte  police  est  aujour.rii'ii  licc  a  h  politiHaf,  et  en  qnelque  eorte  doaiine  meroe 
cHto  derniert.— >N.  MtrrrKRNKif. 
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represent  to  the  nation  at  lai'go  no- 
thing beyond  the  benefit  of  low 
cunning,  the  success  of  unscrupulous, 
shameless  craft.  It  were  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  sense  of  respect, 
much  less  of  affection,  existed  on  the 
])art  of  the  people  towards  governors 
so  constituted,  thoroughly  knowing 
the  whole  lives  of  those  who  rule 
them,  conversant  w^ith  their  vices, 
and  even  their  crimes.  Tlie  people 
have  long  learned  to  despise  as  well 
as  detest  them.  The  acts  and  opi- 
nions of  such  men  come,  therefore, 
tinctured  with  the  dark  dye  of  their 
private  lives.  Not  a  step  m  legisla- 
tion— not  a  measure  of  finance — that 
does  not  suggest,  and  naturally  too, 
the  basest  motives  ;  and  if  by  any 
casualty  an  enactment  that  Siivoi*s  of 
Ijetter  government  should  issue  from 
their  hands,  every  suspicion  is  at  once 
enlisted  to  depreciate  and  distrust  it, 
and  every  calumnious  device  invented 
tu  find  a  secret  treacheiy  in  its  ten- 
tlency. 

Let  any  one  imagine  such  elements 
ns  these  in  operation  amongst  a  people 
singularly  fertile  in  every  ingenuity  of 
distrust,  who  accept  nothing  in  good 
faith,  and  are  ever  ready  to  invest 
with  suspicion  acts  the  most  palpably 
favourable  to  them  and  theirs ;  he  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  frame  of  mind 
wliicli  pervades  the  Peninsida.  A 
word  of  esteem  or  re8}>ect  for  one  in 
j)ower  is  never  heard.  Pope  or 
]>rince,  arch-duke  or  cardinal,  it  is 
jUI  alike.  The  wary  terrors  of  religion 
are  weak  to  repress  the  bitter  ani- 
mosity they  feel  towards  those  above 
them,  and  whom  they  only  recognize 
in  tlie  galley  or  the  guillotine,  in  the 
.secret  denunciation  of  the  sjiy,  and  in 
the  dark  dungeon  of  jwrpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

But  it  needs  not  the  warm,  impas- 
sioned temperament  of  this  impulsive 
race  to  l)e  thus  carried  away.  The 
jictual  evils  are  terribly  palpable. 
Tlie  country  is  beggared  by  taxation. 
In  the  Roman  sUites  alone  the  assess- 
ment is  made  for  fourteen  months  in 
lieu  of  a  year !  In  Tuscany,  the  least 
oppressed  and  l)est  administered  state 
after  Piedmont,  landed  jiroperty  is  so 
encumbere<l  by  taxation,  that  it«  re- 
ceipts are  never  above  one-and-a-half 
per  cent. 

Such  is  tlie  coniipti<m  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  that  no  man 
I'A'iKH  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,"  but 


on  the  influence  of  powerful  fi*iends, 
and  tlie  inteiference  of  men  in  goveni- 
ment  employ.  The  judges,  Ul-paid, 
of  low  station  and  mean  acquire- 
ments, are  not  selected  horn,  the  upper 
ranks  of  their  profession,  but  are  those 
who,  avowedly  unequal  to  contend  for 
the  higher  rewards  of  the  bar,  are 
well  content  to  accept  of  a  small  and 
certain  income  in  exchange  for  the 
subsei-viency  required  of  them. 

The  system  of  apj)eal  from  one 
court  to  another  invariably  places  the 
result  of  any  suit  at  the  discretion  of 
a  rich  man,  who  has  only  to  draw  on 
his  purse  to  prolong  a  cauf»e  for  years 
of  duration,  and  exnaust  the  patience 
and  the  resources  of  his  ojiponent. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  agent  of  the 
government  itself  that  tlie  law  ex- 
liibits  its  most  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical aspect.  Ihe  power  to  arrest 
and  im])rison  any  one  on  mere  suspi- 
cion, sometimes  on  information  anony- 
mously communicateil,  and  to  prolong 
his  incarceration  at  will,  is  the  most 
tenible  of  all  the  abuses  of  arbitrary 
rule. 

This  system  prevails  from  the  AIxm 
to  the  sea.  The  prisons  are  filled, 
with  persons  who  have  never  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  chai^ges 
allegeil  against  tliem,  and  who  are 
actually  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances detained  in  expectation  of 
what  may  turn  up  against  them. 
They  liave  been  heard  to  express  cer- 
tain opinions,  to  be  seen  in  certain 
comi)anion8hip,  to  frequent  certain 
caf6s ;  the  style  of  their  hat,  the  cut 
of  their  beard,  has  implied  a  certain 
leaning  to  sentiments  disapproved  of 
1  >y  the  state.  They  ai*e  therefore  inai*ked 
men.  Should  such  a  one  solicit  a 
])assi)oi*t  to  visit  a  foreign  country  for 
health,  pleasui'e,  or  business,  the  de- 
mand is  at  once  rejected.  Should  he 
iisk  permission  for  his  son  to  study  in 
some  imiversity  of  Fiimce  or  Clei^ 
many,  the  wuue  deniid  meets  him. 
Tliese  and  other  evidences  not  le»4M 
imlimble  acquaint  him  that  he  is 
looked  on  with  scant  favour  by  the 
state,  and  from  that  moment  his  life 
l)ecomes  one  of  t€»nx)r  and  anxiety, 
well  aware  that  an  accident,  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  may  at  any 
moment  place  him  in  a  position  oi 
great  j)eril.  His  whole  existc'uce  Ihv 
comes  a  feverish,  uneasy  <lreani.  ile 
scrutinizes  with  ^Niinful  c^u:e  tlitr 
chanu-tors  (»f  all  his  former  frieujls, 
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studionsly    avoiding    intimacy   with 
those  likely  to  attract  distrust  them- 
selves ;   he  as  rigidly  abstains  from 
frequenting  any  society  which  might 
give  countenance  to  any  suspicion. 
He  changes  the  habits  oi  his  lormer 
life  to*  something  he  fancies  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  the  state,  and 
i-educes  himself  to  a  condition  of  daily, 
hourly  hypocrisy,  an  object  of  pity  or 
scorn,  as  men'snatures  dispose  them  to 
regard  him.       This  is  the  position  of 
the  timid  man,  awaiting  the  day  tliat 
shall  send  him  to  the  dark  dungeons 
of  Forli,  or  the   sea-washed  cells  of 
Procida.    No  longer  able  to  exert  him- 
self,   to  pursue    habits  of   industry 
or  plans  or  pleasure,  he  has  no  thought 
for    anything  save  the    web  of  in- 
trigue he  sees  around  him.     Terrified 
at    everything — ^the  chance  meeting 
with  a  friend,  the  casual  sight  of  a 
suspicious  journal  in  a  reading-room, 
the  accidental  applause  of  a  passa^ 
in  a   play  may,  at  any  moment,  be 
the  crowning  act  which  shall  sen- 
tence him  to  a  prison.     This  is  no  ex- 
aggerated sketch.     Naples  and  Rome 
abound  with  men  who  pass  such  lives 
as  this.  You  meet  them  at  every  turn; 
sad,  sorrow-struck,  and  anxious,  they 
walk  the  streets  in  solitary  wretched- 
ness, seeming  actually  to  shrink  from 
the  very  sympathy  which  might  per- 
haps endanger  them.     Lombardy  and 
the  Duchies  have  their  share  of  these 
sad  victims.    That  terrible  engine,  the 
secret  police,  oneof  the  heaviest  char- 
ges in  the  state  budget,must  needs  show 
evidence  of  its  activity.  When,  there- 
fore, real  offenders  are  scarce,suspicions 
and  denunciations  are  rife  ;  and  thus 
is  it,  that  in  periods  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  the  arrests  and  condem- 
nations are  almost  always  more  nu- 
merous. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  if  every 
city  of  Eurojje  is  filled  with  voluntary 
exiles  from  Italy,  men  who,  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  country,  fortune,  friends,  and 
station,  have  fled  from  a  tvranny  that 
makes  life  a  torture,   and  gives    to 
daily  existence  the  prolonged  terrors 
of  a  criminal  awaiting  sentence  /  Who 
can  he  surprised  at  this  ?      Who  can 
even  wonaer  at  the  bursts  of  passion- 
ate indignation    which    occasionally 
break  forth  fn>m  those  thus  outraged 
and   insulted?     It  is  very  far  from 
our  sentiments  to  applaud  or  even 
think  moderately  well  of  those  violent 
effusions  which  Mazzini  and  his  fol- 
lowers   addi-ess    to    their    suft'ering 


coimtrvmen  J  but  assuredly  it  is  no 
marvel  to  us  that  men,  so  conversant 
with  the  system  they  condemn, 
shoidd  appeal  to  force  against  force, 
and  even  oppose  the  poignard  of  the 
assassin  to  the  axe  of  the  headsman. 
The  governors  of  Italy  have  them- 
selves demoralized  the  people.  There 
is  not  a  weajiou  in  the  armoury  of 
rebellion  that  has  not  been  forged  by 
the  state.  The  vindictive  cruelty,  the 
falsehood,  the  base  treachery  of  the 
rulers  are  reflected  in  the  masses ; 
and  what  one  has  done  by  armed 
battalions  at  noon  day,  the  other  has 
accomplished  by  murderous  bands 
at  midnight. 

Is  it  not,  after  aU,  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  a  hiffh-hearted  impas- 
sioned people  should  have  borne  so 
much  and  so  long,  rather  than  rush 
upon  any  fate  by  a  burst  of  indig- 
nant frenzy  ?  The  conduct  of  the  po- 
pidace  of  Eome  and  Florence  during 
the  Revolution  of  *49  is  the  best  gua- 
rantee of  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  It 
was  a  time  of  the  wildest  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Armed  men  paraded 
the  streets  in  all  the  licence  of  their 
new  power  ;  and  yet,  within  sight  of 
the  greatest  art-treasm'cs  of  the 
world — objects  with  whose  valiie 
kings  and  emperors  have  nothing  to 
compete — not  a  picture,  not  a  sta- 
tue, not  a  vase  was  stolen.  The  Va- 
tican and  the  Pitti  stood  with  ojkju 
doors,  as  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Men  came  and  went — 
hungry,  famished,  half-savage  men 
in  blouses  and  sabots.  They  trod 
^leiies  where  kings  have  lingered 
m  delight,  and  gazed  on  walls  rich 
in  all  the  glorious  triumphs  of  high 
art — the  malachite  tables  strewn 
with  priceless  objects ;  the  carved 
cups  of  Cellini  on  shelves  around 
them — and  yet  nothing  was  touche<l 
— nothing  was  taken.  A  friend  of 
our  own,  when  alluding  to  this  stri- 
king fact,  told  us  how  powerfully  the 
example  exerted  its  influence  upon 
himself.  It  chanced  that  in  some 
search  of  the  archives  of  the  Vatican, 
he  was  himself  led  on  to  explore  some 
of  the  curious  contents  of  oneof  the  ca- 
binets ;  and,  in  so  doing,  chanced 
upon  the  record  of  the  process  a^iiiht 
CJallileo ;  the  most  extraordmary, 
j)erhap.s  the  most  interesting,  docu- 
ment of  the  nature  in  existence.  He 
wa^i  a  man  of  literary  taste  as  well  »k 
an  ardent  politician,  and  gazed  upon 
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this  newly  discovered  treasure  with 
greedy  eyes.  He  had  determined  to 
carry  it  off,  and  was  in  the  very  act 
of  placing  it  in  his  pocket,  wlieu  he 
suddenly  bethought  nim  of  the  splen- 
did integrity  which  had  so  character- 
ized the  whole  conduct  of  the  nation. 
He  remembered  how  nobly  the 
poorest  and  the  neediest  had  re- 
strained himself  in  presence  of  riches, 
the  smallest  fragment  of  which  had 
been  to  him  overwhelming  wealth  ; 
and,  ashamed  of  his  own  cupidity, 
he  replaced  the  manuscripts  within 
the  drawer,  and  departed. 

Nothing  has  done  more  injury  to 
the  cause  of  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  foreign  countries,  than  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Mazzini  party.  Tlieir 
passionate  appeals  to  force — their 
wild  and  indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tions of  those  in  power — their  frantic 
cries  for  blood — recalling,  as  they  do, 
the  terrible  doctrines  of  the  firstFrench 
Revolution — have  made  many  mode- 
rate men  pause  ere  they  contributed 
to  any  change  by  which  principles 
such  as  these  should  come  into  acti- 
vity. It  would  be  well,  however, 
that  it  were  known  that  this  partv, 
originally  small,  is  hourly  diminish- 
ing in  numbers.  Whatever  the  de- 
mocratic tendency  may  be  in  the  Ita- 
lian nature — and  we  have  our  doubts 
that  its  characteristics  would  lead 
to  the  same  results  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe — there  is  one  feature  of 
the  Mazzini  policy  which  would  ut- 
terly stamp  it  wiUi  failure.  The  first 
great  object  is  declared  to  be  a  uni- 
ted Italy.  Now  of  all  the  Utopian 
fancies  which  have  ever  amused 
men's  minds,  nothing  was  ever  more 
hopelessly  absurd  than  this.  Italy, 
geographically  speaking,  extends 
from  tne  Alps  to  the  Memterranean  ; 
but  within  that  space  what  rival 
nationalities  are  compressed — what 
differences  of  blood — language — ^tra- 
ditions— habits  and  interests  !  Has 
the  Lombard  anything  in  common 
witli  the  Neapolitan  ?  What  resem- 
blance does  the  cold,  sententi<9Us 
Piedmontese  bear  to  ihe  passionate 
and  vehement  Roman  ? 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  not  alone 
the  principalities  of  the  Peninsula 
regard  each  other  with  dislike  and 
suspicion,  but  that  to  the  clash  of 

1>re8ent-day  rivalries  is  added  all  the 
late  of    andent  feuds,   while    the 


very  cities  of  the  same  state  nreaerve 
the  memory  of  historic  hatreos  ;  and 
Florence  and  Pisa  and  Grenoa  and 
Turin  cherish  the  antipathies  that 
once  made  them  deadly  enemies? 
The  mediaeval  republics  fostered 
these  proud  sentiments.  Cities  were 
nations,  like  Rome  of  old.  Gknoa, 
Florence  and  Venice  dictated  tiieir 
opinions  and  carried  their  influence 
far  bevond  their  own  boundaries. 
From  these  proud  pretensions  grew 
up  rivalries  as  haughty  as  ever 
swayed  the  greatest  states  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Ask  any  one  acquainted  with  Italy 
in  what  piart  of  the  Peninsula  he  has 
heard  sentiments  of  esteem  or  respect 
for  any  state  beyond  its  own.  The 
traditional  dislikes  of  centuries  are 
cherished  as  proudly  as  men  else- 
where preserve  tlie  memory  of 
wre&i  achievements,  for  thev  ao  in- 
deed recall  the  triumphs  of  andent 
struggles. 

The  very  difficulty  of  that  same 
union,  on  the  smallest  possible  scale, 
was  the  prime  cause  of  failure  in  the 
cam])aign  of  '48.  The  dread  lest, 
on  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to 
Piedmont,  the  city  of  Milan  mi^t 
become  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian 
kingdom,  first  threw  discord  amcmg 
the  ranks  of  the  patriotic  party. 

The  Grenoese,  still  mindful  of  the 
republican  spirit  which  once  made 
their  glory  and  their  greatn^, 
shrunk  back  from  a  contest  whose 
success  could  only  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend the  monarchy— immstitution  to 
which  all  their  sympathies  were  op- 
posed. TheinhabitantsofTurinfeltht- 
tle  ardour  in  a  cause  which,  if  won,  con- 
demned their  splendid  capital  to  the 
condition  of  a  provincial  city.  To 
these  interested  sentiments  were 
added  others,  the  ofispring  of  old 
feuds  and  grudges ;  so  that  amidst 
the  joy  over  every  victory  there  arose 
the  murmuring  menace  of  the  discord 
that  was  yet  to  come.  Great  and 
manifold  as  are  the  evils  of  all  SBall 
states,  the  dangers  of  annexation  are 
perhaps  even  greater.  The  transition 
perioos,  ere  the^  become  thoroughly 
mcorporated  with  the  lai^ger  coun- 
try, are  at  least  times  of  great  hard- 
ship and  •  sofferinff.  Let  any  <Hie 
who  has  vtttted  lussa  since  its  in- 
corporation with  Modena,  or  Lacca 
since  it  has  become  part  oi  TiuoMiy, 
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)>ear  witness  to  the  misery  aud 
decay  so  marked  in  these  beautiful 
cities. 

Had  the    plan  of    Gioberti   been 
adopted — had   the   policy  of   a  cus- 
toms-league, like  the  "  Zoll  Verein," 
been  tried  for  the  states  of  the  Penin- 
sula,   it  is  possible  that  out  of  the 
multifarious  and  conflicting  interests 
which  now  divide  the  different  coun- 
tiies,  a  union  might  have  grown  up 
which  should  one  day  or  other  be- 
come the  tvpe  of  a  Political  Identity, 
and  in  this  way  a  ''Unita  Italia** 
been  accomplished.    This,  however, 
would  have  necessarily  been  a  work 
of  time  and  difficulty.    Great  sacri- 
fices would  have  been  required  even 
to  try  the  experiment — large  inte- 
i*ests  ^eopardied  by  the  very  attempt. 
Austna,  of  course,  would  nave  given 
every  opposition  in  her  power  to  a 
measure  that  not  only  menaced  all 
the  interests  of  her  commerce  but  her 
very  existence  in  Italy.  Very  doubtful 
is  it  also  how  far  Fnmce  would  have 
contributed  to  a  state  of  things  which 
should  place  a  strong  and  powerful 
* — because    united — nation     on    her 
southern    frontier.      England    alone 
was  deeply  interested  in  a  scheme  bv 
.which,  elevating  Italy  into  the  rank 
of  a  great  commercial  nation,  the  ties 
of  interest  should  more  closely  ally 
her  to  ourselves  ;    but  England  gave 
no  aid  or  encouragement  toGioberti*s 
proposals ;    although,  as  we  are  our- 
selves aware,  he  made  many  repeated 
attempts  to  obtain  the  support  and 
countenance  of  our  statesmen. 

Leaving,  however,  the  question  of 
a  United  Italy  as  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties to  whose  solution  time  and  a 
hi4)py  conjuncture  of  events  can  alone 
contribute,  let  us  turn  to  what 
more  immediately  regards  ourselves 
— ^namely,  our  policy  with  regard  to 
that  Peninsula.  But  a  few  years 
back,  and  the  name  of  England  pos- 
sessed a  power  and  an  influence  there 
superior  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was 
not  alone  that  our  meteor  nag  floated 
in  every  harbour  and  was  seen  from 
every  headland,  that  the  greatness 
and  power  of  our  nation  were  recalled 
by  the  sight  of  fleets  which  swept  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  proud 
-•accession  ;  but  that  English  love  of 
•liberty  and  justice  had  deeply  im- 

Sressed  those  who  had  so  long  en- 
ured slavery  and  corruption.  Genoa 
«id  Venice,  mindful  of  their  ancient 


glories,  cazed  with  envious  admiia- 
tion  at  those  who  had  eclipsed  even 
their  own  greatness.  The  cities 
whose  proudest  annals  date  from  days 
of  self-government,  looked  with 
pix)ud  affection  at  a  land — the  only 
great  state  of  Europe — whose  people 
retained  this  haughty  privilege. 

For  any  great  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of    Italy    every    eye  was 
turned  to  England.     The  Despotic 
States  of  Europe    could    of    course 
offer  nothing  by  which  a  hope  could 
be   entertained.      France—whatever 
her  ruler — however    governed — had 
been  traditionally  fatal  to  Italy.  Her 
ix)licy  towards  that  land  had   ever 
been  one  of  enslavement  and  tyranny. 
The  rule  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the 
occupation  of  Ancona, ,  the  interven- 
tion at  Home  in  our  own  day,  have 
liad  but  one  uniform  object — to  ob- 
tain that  degree  of  influence  over  the 
Papal  government, which  should  bind 
the  Pope  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
ruler — whoever    he     might     be — of 
France.     For  years  back  the  great 
aim  of  each  successive  government  in 
France  has  been  to  recall  the  lost 
power  and  influence  of  the  church. 
The  great  Emperor  was  the  first  to 
see  what  an  element  of  conservatism 
lay  in  Catholicity — how  the  imchang- 
ing  doctrines  of  the  Faith  inspired 
the  desire  of  permanent  institutions, 
and  how  ib  the  despotism  of  a  reli- 
gion men    forgot    the    despotism  of 
mere  rule.     He  wisely  ju^ed  that  to 
the     principles    of   the   Kevolutiou 
nothing  could  be  opposed  but  the 
docmas  of  the  Faith,  and  to  the  so- 
cisdist  and  the  democrat  the  only  an- 
tagonist was  the  priest.     Whatever, 
therefore,  may  have  been  the  tenden- 
cies of  French  policy  towards  the  Ita- 
lian States,  witii  r^ard  to  the  Pope 
they  have  had  but  one  :  to  strengthen 
his  power — to  consolidate  his  influ- 
ence.    The  present  ruler  of  France 
has  not  disguised  this  policy — he  pro- 
claimed it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Russia ;    when,  as  the 
price  of  the  Austrian  adhesion  to  the 
alliance,  he  pledged  that  the  flags  of 
the  two  empires  should  wave  together 
on  the  Alps  and  in  the  Crimea !    The 
instructions  given  to  every  resident 
minister  of  France  in  Italy  avow  the 
same  line  of  action.    They  are  uni- 
formly in  the  same  one  spirit — the 
maintenance  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, with  such  affectations  of  amc- 
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Horation  as  only  insult  the  hopes  of 
every  well-wisher  to  the  land.  Nor 
can  ne  indeed  have  any  other,  since, 
as  M.  Montalembert  has  remarked, 
how  could  he  correct  those  reforms  in 
Italy  against  which  his  own  rule  in 
France  seta  the  denial — how  recom- 
mend the  liberties  ho  has  himself  suj)- 
pressed  i  To  maintain  the  Papacy  in 
undiminished  sway,  to  extend  rather 
than  limit  the  influence  of  the  head  of 
the  church,  must  essentially  be  the  im- 
i>eriali)olicy.  Inthesame  spirit  mustit 
ne  hisobject  to  secure  theAustrian  hold 
in  Lombardy.  Whatever  clouds  arise 
beyond  the  Alps  will  assuredly  drift 
north waixls.  The  same  cry  of  li- 
berty that  follows  retiring  despotism 
on  the  Adige  might  be  heard  on  the 
Rlume  or  the  Seine.  We  may  talk 
and  flatter  ourselves  as  we  will  about 
the  French  alliance  ;  we  may  feed 
our  imagination  with  exaggerated 
Wsions  of  its  benefits  to  ourselves 
and  the  world  at  large  ;  we  may  ex- 
idt  in  the  triumph  of  right  reason 
over  the  prejudices  of  centunes,  and 
l)e  proud  that  our  age  has  seen  us 
wiser  than  our  fathers  ;  but  let  us 
meanwhile  remember  that  this  alli- 
ance arose  upon  an  emergency  which 
haa  passed  away.  A  common  peril 
inspired  a  common  friendship.  The 
;iggresaive  power  of  Kustiia  equally 
uieuaced  Fi*ench  greiitness  and  Eng- 
lisli  wealth.  It  wiis  a  cause  into 
which  all  rivalries  might  well  be 
merged — and  well  and  wisely  was  it 
deemed  the  occasion  to  do  so.  Let 
us,  however,  bethink  us  that  this 
great  struggle  over,  and  its  end  ac- 
complished, our  policy  can,  as  regards 
the  rest  of  Europe,  scarcely  ever  be 
identical.  With  regard  to  Spain,  we 
never  had — we  never  are  likely  to 
have  -  -tlie  same  views  and  objects. 
The  very  struggles  and  throes  of  Sj)a- 
nish  policy  for  years  have  been  little 
else  than  the  reflections  of  French 
and  English  intiigue,  the  ground- 
swell  before  the  terrible  storm  that 
must  one  day  break  forth. 

With  respect  to  It«ly  we  are  not  less 
<livided  ;  tnere  is  not  a  state  of  the 
|)eniusula  in  which  our  interests  do 
not  clasli.  Whatever  may  be  the 
changing  fortunes  of  our  alliances, 
one  thing  is  ju'etty  clear,  the  Medi- 
terranean must  ever  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  our  aolicitudo  ;  and  our  wisest 
diplomacy  must  be  directed  to  main- 
tain, strengthen,  and  extend  our  in- 


fluence along  its  shores.  So  long 
as  we  are  the  owners  of  India — 
so  long  as  our  maritime  supremacy 
requires  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  tne  Ionian  islands— tb  in 
sea  must  not  become  a  French  lake. 
The  French  occupation  of  AlgierM, 
the  lising  importance  and  increasing 
wealth  of  Marseilles,  the  old  ambi- 
tion i>ervading  every  government  iu 
France,  permeating  every  policy  to 
obtain  influence — if  not  more — iu 
Egypt,  will  always  direct  the  eyes  of 
her  statesmen  towards  the  Levant, 
and  establish  between  us  a  rivalry 
which  every  succeeding  year  only 
renders  more  precarious  and  difticuli 
to  deal  with. 

We,  each  of  us,  are  therefore  ma- 
terially interested  in  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  Italy,  but  we  are  in- 
terested through  motives  essentially 
separate  and  dissimilar  ;  in  the  same 
way  that  we  seek  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence over  the  peninsula  by  very 
oj)posite  roads — France  by  a  policy 
es.sentially  Catholic,  by  sustaining 
the  power  and  the  greatness  of  the 
church,  by  extending  her  sway  over 
men's  minds,  and  recalling,  in  the 
domination  of  the  Holy  Father,  the 
traditions  of  a  time  when  kings  and 
kaisers  were  his  vassals. 

Our  policy,  when  not  actually  as- 
sailing and  disparaging  Catholicism, 
has  been,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ignore 
it.  We  have  preached  lil)eral  ooiwtitu- 
tionsto  the  people — independence  and 
self-government — partly  because  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  free- 
dom we  saw  that  the  greatest  peril 
must  menace  institutions  which  we 
lielieve  to  be  the  sworn  enemies  to  all 
liberty,  partly  because  in  the  exercise 
of  free  rights  we  anticipated  the  de* 
velopment  of  national  wealth  and 
national  industry — objects  which,  to 
our  commercial  interests,  were  vitally 
important.  We  saw  also  that  every 
ste])  in  such  pursuits  was  an  advance 
to  a  closer  alliance  with  !&]gland — a 
country  whose  closest  friendships  have 
ever  been  based  on  the  foundations  of 
commercial  intercourse. 

We  need,  in  illustration  of  our  posi- 
tion, mention  but  one  fact,  that  M. 
Mazzini  commenced  his  propaganda 
in  England  in  ^vour  of  Italian  li- 
bertv,  by  annouQciiuv  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  desired  to  en- 
gage the  **  religious  workl,**  as  it  is 
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called,  in  the  cause  of  Italy.  It  was 
Avith  the  still  deeper  policy  of  show- 
ing that  the  question  at  issue  was 
essentially  interesting  to  England  in 
her  capacity  as  a  Protestant  nation, 
who  must  natui-ally  desire  to  see 
libei*tiea  spring  up  under  institutions 
akin  to  her  own,  and  with  piinciples 
of  freedom  based  on  the  same  strong 
foundations. 

We   have  been  led  away  to  this 
])rief    digi'ession,    by    the    question 
wliich  M.  Montfldembert  asks  so  tri- 
umphantly,— "  How  we  can  dare  to 
exj)ect  that  France  will  ever  ally  her- 
self to  our  Italian  policy  ?"     But  this 
is  precisely  the  very  point  we  desire 
to  come  to,  that  we  may  answer  as  ca- 
tegorically— We  never  had,  we  never 
can  have  any  such  expectation.     The 
spread  of  English  influence  in  Italy 
would    be    tne    deepest    wound    to 
French  ambition  in   the  Mediterra- 
nean.    That  influence  never  can  ob- 
tain, save  in  the  declining  fortunes 
and  condition  of  Romanism,  in  the 
growth  of    free  government,  in  the 
increased  wealth  and  extended  com- 
merce of    the    people.     The   distin- 
guished author  of  the  pamphlet  al- 
luded to  may  well  inquire  how  we 
can  possibly  imagine  that  our  ix)licy 
can  i>e  ever  identiciil.     We  do  not 
intend  to  enter  with  him  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  the  right  of  inter- 
vention.     The   practice   at  least  of 
Euroi)e  lias  sanctioned,  if  not  estab- 
lished, that  right.     The  emergencies 
which  have  calle<l  forth  the  armed 
support  of  i>etty  sovereigns  by  their 
more  i)owerful  neighbours,  have  as- 
suredly involved  a  reciprocal  claim 
on  the  j>art  of  the  people,  that  the 
same  strong  hand  should  be  exerted 
to  ward  off  injustice  and  tyranny  from 
them.     It  never  could  be  ima^ned 
that  intervention  had  no  other  des- 
t  my  than  to  crusli  and  trample  down, 
and  that  it  waa  not  equally  its  pro- 
vince  U^  foster,    cherish,    and    pro- 
tect. 

The  right  of  intervention  is  »h 
broad  as  the  map  of  Europe.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Parma,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Naples,  Belgium — all  illustrate  the 
practice,  and  (ireece  exists  alone  by 
its  very  exercise  at  this  moment.  It 
may,  indeed,  and  muat  l)e  a  grave 
an<i  great  emergency  wliich  evokes 
this  right.  The  question  is  U)  inquire 
■what  arc  the  circumstances  which 
warrant  and  demand  this  speciid  in- 


terference with  the  independence  of 
another  state.  Of  these  there  are 
two  which  appear  pre-eminently  ur- 
gent. One  is  such  a  condition  of  the 
country  to  be  occupied  as  menaces 
the  peace  and  well  being  of  surround- 
ing nations — such  an  amount  of  dis- 
oraer  as  cannot  safely  be  regarded  by 
other  states.  The  other  is  the  main- 
tainance  in  any  country  of  a  form  of 
government  which  can  only  lie  sus- 
ta.ined  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
armies,  and  so  opposed  to  the  will 
and  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  as 
only  to  be  endured  by  the  influence  of 
superior  force.  The  first  of  these 
two  eventualities  scarcely  requii*es  a 
word  of  explanation  or  defence.  The 
latter  being  peculiarly  the  case  of 
Italy  at  this  moment  may  call  for 
more  of  our  attention,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial to  understand  that  intervention 
may  require  intervention. 

The  right  of  any  government  to 
seek  aid  and  assistance  from  another 
with  which  it  is  in  alliance  is  indis- 
putable. Austria,  in  her  peril,  called 
on  Bussia  to  crush  the  rismg  spirit  of 
Hungary.  Every  state  of  Italy  has 
in  turn  been  so  occupied.  Sovereigns, 
in  their  moments  of  peril,  have 
sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
armies  against  their  own  people, 
and  however  dangerous  the  practice, 
thei'e  can  he  no  question  of  its  le- 
gality. There  does,  however,  arise 
another  and  not  less  important  ques- 
tion, how  far  are  such  oocupations  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  ourbmg  or  de- 
stroying liberty  ?  Can  they  be  so  inde- 
finitely prolonged  as  to  threaten  an- 
nihilation to  the  very  nationality  of 
a  people  t  The  Austrian  garrisons  of 
the  Duchies  have  gone  far  towards 
this  last.  Nothing  will  so  soon  crush 
the  spirit  and  efface  the  traits  of  a 
people,  as  the  uniform  march  of  a 
mibtary  despotism.  The  very  rou- 
tine of  its  measured  movements  has 
the  enslaving  influence  that  attaches 
to  military  discipline.  Witness  the 
lK)pulation  of  all  cities  long  subjected 
to  a  state  of  siege,  and  where  the 
court-martial  has  replaced  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  justice. 

'Oiat  sovereigns  will  attempt  and 
accompliBh  infractions  on  the  lioertieri 
of  their  subjects  when  aided  by  ex- 
traneous force,  which  they  dared  not 
adventure  on  imless  so  8up]>oi'ted,  is  a 
n  fact  that  requires  no  iuui)lifieation. 
The  Neai)olitan  government  during 
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the  Austrian  occupation  of  1821, 
the  Tuscan  and  Roman  rule  in  our 
own  day,  are  strong  illustrations  in 
point.  Now  this  very  same  state  of 
things  has  existed  before  at  Rome, 
and  was  then  as  now  the  object  of  re- 
proof and  remonstrance. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  congress  was 
held  at  Rome,  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Pope  and  his 
subjects,  and  thereby  remove  causes  of 
future  danger  to  Europe.  The  following 
dispatch,  addressed  by  Sir  Hamilton 
Sejrmour,  then  resident  British  Min- 
ister at  Florence,  to  Count  St.  Au- 
laire,  Ambassador  of  France,  might, 
for  the  subject  it  treats  of,  the  al- 
lusions contained  in  it,  and  the  state 
of  things  reprobated,  have  been  writ- 
ten yesterday  ;  such  is  the  terrible 
sameness  in  the  evil  working  of  that 
government — such  the  uniform  per- 
sistence in  a  course  fatal  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  happiness  of  its  people. 

*^  The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  hif orm  your  Excellency  that  he  has 
received  orders  from  his  Court  to  quit 
Rome,  and  to  return  to  his  post  at 
Florence. 

"  The  imdersigned  is  at  the  same 
time  instructed  to  state  shortly  to 
your  Excellency  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  British  government  to 
order  him  to  Rome,  and  the  reasons 
why  he  is  now  instructed  to  leave  it. 

"The  British  government  has  no 
direct  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Roman  State,  and  did  not  volunteer 
an  interference  in  them.  It  was  ori- 
ginally invited  by  the  governments  of 
Austria  and  France  to  take  part  in 
the  negotiation  at  Rome,  and  it 
yielded  to  the  invitation  of  those 
Powers,  from  a  belief  that  its  good 
offices,  united  to  theirs,  might  be  use- 
ful in  bringing  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  difference  between 
the  Pope  and  his  subjects,  and  might 
thereby  remove  causes  of  future  dan- 
ger to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"The  Ministers  of  Prussia  and 
Russia  at  Rome,  having  subsequently 
taken  part  in  the  negotiation,  the 
rei>re8entative8  of  the  five  Powers 
were  not  lon^  at  a  loss,  either  to  dis- 
cover the  main  defects  of  the  Roman 
administration,  or  to  point  out  appro- 
priate i-emedies  ;  and  in  May,  1831, 
they  presented  to  the  Papal  govern- 
ment a  Memorandum  coutaiuing  sug- 


gestions of  improvements,  wliich  they 
all  unanimously  concurred  in  declar- 
ing indispensable  for  the  permanent 
tranouillity  of  the  Roman  State,  and 
which  appear  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  be  founded  in  justice  and 
reason. 

"  More  than  fourteen  months  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  Memoiandum 
was  given  in,  and  not  cue  of  the 
recommendations  which  it  contains 
has  been  fully  adopted  and  carried 
into  execution  by  the  Papal  govern- 
ment. For  even  the  Edicts  which 
have  been  either  prepared  or  publish- 
ed, and  which  profess  to  cany  some 
of  those  recommendations  into  effect, 
differ  essentially  from  the  measures 
recommended  in  the  Memorandum. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  has  been  that  which  it  was 
natural  to  expect.  The  Papal  govern- 
ment, having  taken  no  effectual  steps 
to  remedy  the  defects  which  had 
created  the  discontent,  that  discon- 
tent has  been  increased  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  hopes  which  the  nega- 
tiations  at  Rome  were  calculated  to 
excite  ;  and  thus,  after  the  five  "Powen 
have  been  for  more  than  a  year  occu- 
pied in  endeavours  to  restore  tran- 
quillity in  the  Roman  State,  the  pros- 
pect of  vohmtary  obedience  by  the 
population  to  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  seems  not  to  be  nearer  thim 
it  was  when  the  negotiations  first  com- 
menced. 

"  The  Court  of  Rome  appears  to 
rely  upon  the  temporary  presence  <^ 
foreign  troops,  and  upon  the  expected 
service  of  an  auxiliary  Swiss  icrce, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  its 
territories. 

"  But  foreign  occupation  cannot  be 
indefinitely  prolonged ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  Swiss  forseof  sudi  an 
amount  as  could  be  maintained  by 
the  financial  means  of  the  Roman 
government,  could  be  capable  of  sap- 
pressing  the  discontent  of  a  whole 
]X)pulation  ;  and  even  if  tranquillity 
could  be  restored  bv  such  means,  it 
could  not  be  considered  to  be  per- 
manently re-established,  nor  would 
such  a  condition  of  things  be  the 
kind  of  pacification  which^e  British 
government  intended  to  be  a  party  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  about. 

"  Under  tnese  circumstances,  the 
undersigned  is  instructed  to  declare 
that  the  British  government  no  long- 
er entertaiiis  «ny  hopes  of  being'am 
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to  effect  any  good  iu  the  matter ;  and 
that,  aa  no  advantage  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  further  stay  of  the  under- 
signed at  Bome,  he  is  ordered  to 
return  to  his  post  at  Florence. 

^'Theundersignedisat  thesame  time 
instructed  to  express  the  deep  regret 
of  his  Court,  that  all  its  endeavours 
during  the  last  year  and  a-half  to  co- 
operate in  re-establishing  tranquillity 
in  Italy  have  proved  abortive.  The 
Bntish  government  foresees  that  if 
the  present  system  is  persevered  in, 
fresh  disturbances  must  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  the  Papal 
State,  of  a  character  progressively 
more  and  more  serious,  and  that  out 
of  those  disturbances  may  spring 
complications  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe." 

The  date  of  this  document  is  Sep 
tember  7, 1832  ;  and  we  would  asam 
ask,  what  is  there  in  it  which  might 
not  with  equal  force  and  propriety  be 
addressed  to  our  Foreign  Office 
to-morrow  ? 

If  Lord  Palmerston  then  expressed 
himself  with  somewhat  unbecoming 
severity  on  the  maladministration 
of  the  Koman  government,  averring 
4U9  he  did  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
that  the  "  rule  of  Mazzini  was  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  Pope,"  he  was  so 
far  warranted  that  the  abuses  which 
still  demand  redress  have  been 
for  years  in  existence,  have  been 
over  and  over  again  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Pontifical  cabinet, 
have  been  made  matter  of  friendly 
i^moustrance  by  France  and  even 
by  Austria,  ana  have  been  denoun- 
ced by  a  solemn  congress  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  land. 

M.  Montalembert,  however,  telk 
us  that  these  charges  are  only  the  ex- 
lu^eration  of  ill-informed  tourists  or 
we  calumnious  impertinences  of  prac- 
tised libeUers.  Of  himself  he  says 
he  ^^  knows  nothing  of  such ;"  and 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  assertion,  that 
they  "  who  govern  in  the  Pope's  name 
have  committed  gross  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,"  he  boldly  asks, 
*'  Ou  ?  quand  ?  par  qui  ont  ils  6t6 
oommis?  Has  the  distinguished 
viscount  ever  mixed  in  Italian  society  ? 
Has  he  ever  heard  the  innumerable 
narratives  every  family  can  relate  of 
priestly  interference,  domination,  and 
insolence  ?    Has  he  listened  to  tales 


of  corruption  and  infamy  which  no 
writer  dare  commit  to  press  ?  Has 
he  been  told  of  justice  warped,  of 
arbitrary  severities  exercised  towards 
those  deemed  lax  in  the  observance 
of  religious  duties?  Have  not  the 
very  highest  functionaries  of  the  state 
exhibited  lives  that  would  bring  re- 
proach upon  any  society?  Is  the 
story  of  the  Delegata  of  ^dologna,  who 
attemi)ted  the  seduction  of  a  young 
girl  of  that  city  so  late  as  three  years 
ago,  and,  failing,  imprisoned  her  fa- 
mily and  killed  her  by  a  broken 
heart,  unknown  to  the  illustrious 
pamphleteer  ?  Or  has  he  never  heard 
that  the  actor  in  that  infamous 
tragedy,  Signor  Bedini,  is  now  a  car- 
dinal ? 

It  is  with  deep  reluctance  we  are 
driven  to  reply  thus,  to  a  challenge 
so  ostentatiously  thrown  down.  We 
are  ready  to  declare  that  if  the  ques- 
tion be  repeated,  we  will  quote  not 
one  but  fifty  instances  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny  iu  the  administration  of  the 
Papal  government,  and  with  circum- 
stances of  name,  and  date,  and  every 
detail  that  can  insure  accuracy. 

M.  Montalembert  artfully  persists 
in  asserting  that  our  Italian  policy 
can  have  no  other  aim  or  object  than 
the  subversion  of  the  Catholic  church. 
If  this  charge,  however,  be  true,  what 
becomes  of  our  alliance  with  Sardinia? 
Where  are  the  ties  which  bind  us  to 
that  state?  Where  the  warm  good 
wishes  that  every  sincere  Englishman 
extends  towards  the  rising  liberties 
of  that  noble  land  ?  If  we  bounded 
our  desires  for  Italy  solely  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Bioman  Catholic 
church — if  we  ignored  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  their  sufferings  and  their 
slavery — could  we  ask  for  anything 
more  ukely  to  attain  that  object  than 
a  S3rstem  of  government  based  on  the 
darkest  barbarism  of  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition  ?  Could  we,  with  all  our 
fleets  and  armies,  inflict  so  heavy  a 
blow  on  the  church  as  its  own  cruel- 
ties, based  on  its  own  corruptions,  are 
daily,  hourly  doing?     Is  it  not  the 

{)resent  terror  in  every  devout  Catho- 
ic,  whose  mind  is  elevated  by  study 
and  whose  intelligence  has  been  en- 
lightened by  reason,  that  the  actual 
government  of  Bome  may  destroy  the 
church  ?  This  fear  has  found  expres- 
sion in  the  writings  of  some  oi  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Italy. 
We  have  bat  to  quote  the  name  of 
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Massimo  D'Azdglio  as  one  who  maiu- 
tains  and  avows  this  sentiment. 

The  artifice  of  ascribing  thin  jwlicy 
to  England  is  evident  enougli.  To 
make  Protestantism  and  Mazzinism 
convertible  terms  has  long  been  an 
Austrian  master-stroke.  In  one  of 
the  letters  of  instructions  sent  by 
Prince  Mettemieh  to  M.  Mentz,  the 
Austrian  ]X)litical  agent  and  adjunct 
to  the  governor  of  Lombardy,  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  passage,  in  which 
English  iM)licy  and  the  views  of  the 
revolutionary  j)arty  are  assumed  to 
be  identicid.  Jjord  Palmerston,  with 
what  little  justice  the  liberals  will 
acknowledge,  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  great  ally  of  all  who  would 
subvert  thrones  and  overturn  despo- 
tisms. It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  man  as  keen  as  Metteniich, 
and  as  conversant  with  all  the  preju- 
dices and  leanings  of  English  society 
of  the  fii*8t  rank,  ever  confoimded  the 
noble  viscount  with  the  men  of  move- 
ment and  disorder.  It  however 
served  his  purpose  to  assimie  the  fact, 
and  to  organize  his  policy  on  the  as- 
sumption. Tried  by  his  acts,  there  is  not 
IHithaps  a  single  statesman  in  England 
who  would  come  out  more  triumphant- 
ly under  such  a  charge.  If  arraigned, 
however,  by  what  he  has  said,  the  re- 
sult woidd  be  very  different.  Never 
has  any  man  in  high  and  responsible 
station  uttered  more  loose  and  im- 
prudent sentiments  ;  and,  stranger 
still,  never  has  any  man^s  character 
stood  so  high  by  the  very  absence  of 
the  reserve  which  is  regarded  as  the 
essential  attribute  of  a  statesman. 
Were  liord  Palmerston  to  be  judged 
gravely  by  his  parliamentary  services 
or  his  ordinary  departmental  abilities, 
no  one  would  think  of  ascribing  to 
him  the  first  place.  It  is  as  the 
daring  exponent  of  some  far-looming 
policy — the  courageous  champion  of 
some  suffering  and  insulted  national- 
ity— ^that  we  ever  deem  him  great;  and 
he  is  in  the  singular  position  of  owing 
the  greatest  part  of  the  consideration 
lie  has  obtained  to  nothing  higher  or 
nobler  than  his  indiscreticm. 

Neither  our  space  nor  our  inclina- 
tion will  admit  of  our  dwelling  on 
this  theme,  or  halting  to  consider 
how  far  careless  sentiments,  uttered 
rather  for  the  sake  of  epigram  than 
truth,  have  compromised  the  En^ish 
abroad,  and  led  foreigners  to  dis- 
like or  distrust    us.      Enough  that 


we  know  such  to  be  fact,  and  that 
the  random  phitises  spoken  in  reply 
to  an  address,  the  casual  expressions 
in  an  after-dinner  speech,  have  been 
gravely  accepted  as  the  declarations 
of  a  deliberate  policy. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  have  these 
chance  expressions  done  so  much  mis- 
chief as  in  Italy.  While  they  have 
strongly  contributed  to  make  the  rulers 
of  that  country  averse  to  our  coun- 
sels and  deaf  to  remonstrances,  they 
have  equally  served  to  mislead  and 
deceive  those  for  whose  special  en* 
couragement  they  seemed  to  have 
been  spoken.  To  assure  an  excitable 
and  impassioned  people  that  the  high- 
est sympathy  is  felt  for  their  su&r- 
ings — that  the  wrongs  they  are  en^- 
durini;  are  the  shame  of  the  century  ; 
that  their  jirinces  are  depraved  an<l 
odious  tyrants  ;  and  that  the  chance 
despotism  of  a  mob  is  wiser  and  bet- 
ter  rule  than  the  sway  of  a  Pope  and 
his  Cardinals — ^these  are,  to  say  the 
least,  dangei'ous  experiments,  and, 
when  not  followed  by  any  thing  more 
energetic  than  mere  woros,  are  more 
likely  to  irritate  and  offend  than  to 
cheer  and  encourage.  After  severe 
censures  upon  the  governments  of  the 
Peninsula,  haughty  and  even  inso- 
lent denunciations  of  their  policy, 
sneering  allusions  to  the  capacity  and 
fitness  of  those  who  act  as  their  min- 
isters, the  i)eople  of  Italy  naturally 
looked  for  something  more  than  mere 
pity  and  commiseration,  and  are  ill 
satisfied  by  beinx^  told  that  "our 
envoys  at  the  Afferent  courta  re- 
ceive instructions  to  press  by  all 
friendly  means  the  necessity  and  tlie 
urgency  of  wise  reforms  in  the  ad" 
ministration.**  To  press  the  necessity 
upon  whom?  Upon  the  very  men 
and  the  very  governments  we 
are  daily,  hourly  holding  up  to  pub- 
lic reprobation  for  incompetence,  ig- 
norance, and  even  worse.  Is  it  thus 
we  hope  to  obtain  anything  from  the 
rulers,  or  any  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ? 

We  cannot — ^although  Lord  John 
Russell  does  not  seem  to  think  so — 
we  cannot  go  to  war  for  Italy.  The 
case  of  the  Peninsula  presents  no  as^ 
pect  which  should  dnve  us  to  that 
last  resort.  Are  we,  then,  to  leave 
her  to  her  fate  ?  Is  a  continuance  of 
evils,  as  cmel  as  they  are  gratuitous 
(for  there  are  not,  as  in  Spain,  the 
rival    pretensions    of   two    houses) 
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tx)  add  its  embittering  influence 
to  the  Btrugglc  of  parties?  Are 
wo  utterly  to  desert  the  cause 
(if  those  who,  of  all  continental  peo- 
])le,  repose  the  deepest  trust  in  our 
national  good  faith  and  our  national 
prowess  ?  And  are  we  to  abdicate 
the  high  position  which  years  have 
acquired  for  us  on  the  whole  littoral 
of  the  Peninsula  ?  This  would  by 
no  means  appear  necessary,  but  yet  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  say  in  what 
manner  we  should  most  efficiently 
serve  those  we  are  desirous  to  aia. 
Any  really  efficient  alliance  with 
France  for  this  purpose  we  hold  to 
\^e  impossible,  and  for  the  reasons  we 
have  already  stated.  Uiffi^rences  of 
policy  might  possibly  merge  into 
.some  common  plan  of  action,  save 
that  the  present  Emperor  is  actually 
bound  to  his  peculiar  line  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  own  position.  The 
successful  working  of  a  constitutional 
government  throughout  Italy  might, 
with  all  its  adverse  contrasts  towards 
France^  be  borne  :  the  peril  is,  how 
to  change  the  existing  order  of  things 
and  not  to  go  too  far  ;  how  to  enter 
upon  the  road  of  revolution  and  stop 
at  the  first  stage — mere  reform  ! 

Piedmont,  it  may  be  said,  has  done 
this.  True ;  but  Piedmont  is  not 
Italy.  The  Sardinian  States  are 
really  and  truly  totally  unlike  any- 
thing in  the  Italian  character.  Less 
impetuous,  less  excitable  than  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
Piedmontese,  in  his  habits  of  pati- 
ent toil  and  steady  industry,  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  northern 
European.  He  is  cold,  sententious, 
and  calculating ;  not  easy  of  pei-sua- 
sion,  or  apt  to  act  on  speedy  influence. 
His  tastes  dispose  him  to  discuss  and 
canvass  whatever  is  pro}X)sed  to  him, 
in  a  cautious,  careful  spirit.  The 
working  of  constitutionalism  foimd 
an  apt  people  in  this  state.  They 
were  proud  of  their  privileges,  and 
quickly  sought  to  estimate  and  coni- 
pi'ehend  them.  The  principles  of 
self-government  were  adapted  to 
those  who  themselves  exercised  the 
virtues  of  self-control.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  estimate  how  widely  dif- 
ferent would  Ixi  the  working  of  such 
a  system  in  the  more  impetuous  blood 
of  the  southern  race.  Piedmont  po»- 
sewses,  besides,  one  element  which 
would  seem  essentially  advantageous 
to  the  free  play  of  constitutional  go- 


vernment, viz.,  a  mixed  population, 
differing  in  blood,  race,  and  traditions. 
However  paradoxical  it  may  seem, 
there  is  strength  in  this  same  discord. 
The  (Jenoese,  the  Savoyards,  and  the 
Piedmontese  have  each  their  separate 
and  individual  traits,  which,  by  inter- 
mixture and  reaction,  result  in  the 
broader  features  of  a  national  cha- 
racter, just  as  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  are  found  to  blend  and  amal- 
gamate in  our  own  parliament. 

It  is  plain  enough,  even  from  these 
few  remarks,  to  see  that  the  example 
of  Piedmont  can  scarcely  guide  us  in 
our  hopes  for  the  rest  of  Italy;  not 
that  for  a  moment  we  would  be  imder- 
stood  as  despairing  of  constitutional- 
ism in  the  other  states,  or  disparag- 
ing the  admirable  efforts  they  made 
towards  it  in  the  year  '48. 

Will  the  Emperor  of  France  con- 
tribute to  a  renewal  of  that  expe- 
riment ?  Will  he,  who  has  given  tlie 
mockery  of  a  representation  at  home, 
counsel  the  adoption  of  a  real  one 
abroad  ?  Will  he,  who  has  trammelled 
free  discussion  with  every  species  of 
restriction,  advocate  a  free  press  i 
Will  he,  whose  whole  policy  is  based 
upon  the  influence  of  the  priest,  en- 
ter upon  a  course  of  action  which 
may,  mdeed  must,  limit  the  power  of 
the  church  I 

If  France  be  unlikely  to  adopt  this 
policy,  is  it  probable  that  Austria 
will — every  tradition  of  whose  iide 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  it?  Will 
she  advise  institutions,  which  shall 
cost  her  the  great  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  lose  to  her  the  fairest 
provmce  of  her  crown  ?  Can  she 
favor  the  growth  of  institutions  she 
has  denied  to  her  own  people,  and 
confer  upon  Milan  what  she  denies  to 
Vienna  I 

The  aim  of  every  well  administered 
state  is  two-fold — the  protection  of 
those  beneath  its  nde,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  government.  Tlie 
princes  of  Italy  nave  never  under- 
stood any  but  the  latter  condition. 
Always,  or  nearly  always,  in  a  state 
of  contention  with  their  subjects, 
their  whole  ingenuity  has  been  em- 
ployed in  devising  means  of  repress 
sion,  or  inventing  plans  which  shouKl 
disconcert  their  adversaries.  The 
whole  machinery  of  government  has 
become  thus  converted  into  a  conijjli  - 
cated  system  of  secret  })olice,  with  all 
its    oihous   ti'ain   of    demuiciatituis* 
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arrest,  and  impriBonment.  We  ai*e 
far  from  assuming  that  the  dangera 
which  menaced  them  were  not  real 
and  tangible.  The  system  of  secret 
societies  is  the  greatest  peril  of  a 
land,  but  by  whom  has  this  sys- 
tem been  fostered  and  engendered  ? — 
whose  the  fault  that  men  are  so 
driven  to  desperation,  that  all  the 
terrors  of  the  gallies  or  the  guillotine 
are  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
daily  sufferings  of  a  life  of  tyranny  ? 
The  smuggler  has  no  existence  where 
the]  liberty  of  free  trade  prevails  ; 
ana  in  the  same  way  the  agent  of 
secret  societies  and  the  conspirator 
find  no  calling  in  countries  where 
the  laws  are  well  administered,  and 
the  stream  of  justice  flows  pure  and 
undefiled.  The  fault  of  Italian  rule 
has  been  to  create  an  organized  an- 
tagonism to  the  state — to  divide  the 
country  into  two  imequal  divisions 
— the  paid  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  population. 
To  the  Austrians  is  mainly  due  the 
merit  of  introducing  this  mode  of  go- 
verning ;  though — ^in  justice  to  them 
be  it  said — ^they  rather  shrink  from 
than  seek  occasions  of  severity,  and 
if  left  to  themselves  would  rather 
reduce  the  national  spirit  to  a  tone 
of  indifference  and  effeminacy,  than 
stimulate  it  to  acts  of  outrage  for  the 
sake  of  subsequent  repression.  In 
the  correspondence  between  M. 
Mentz  and  Prince  Mettemich,  in  the 
year  1833,  there  is  a  very  singultir 
and  interesting  memorial  addressed 
to  the  prince  on  "the  public  spirit  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  mode  of  improv- 
ing it."  This  dociunent,  we  believe, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of 
Gualterio,  during  the  occupation  of 
Milan  by  the  Piedmontese  army,  and 
has  been  published  by  him,  with  a 
number  of  other  very  remarkable 
state  papers,  as  an  appendix  to  his 
history  of  the  late  Italian  revolu- 
tions. The  "  Memoir**  is  cleverly, 
and,  making  allowance  for  the 
(juarter  whence  it  issues,  fairly  drawn 
up  in  many  i^espects.  Its  statements 
of  the  secret  societies,  their  means 
and  their  objects,  the  grievances 
they  proDose  to  redress  and  the  plans  by 
which  they  would  remedy  them,  are 
fair  and  reasonable.  It  is  when 
summing  up  his  view  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Lombanl,  and  pass- 
ing in  review  his  traits  of  weakness 
and  his  prejudices,  that  the  Macchia- 


velian  spirit  displays  Hself,  and  we 
see  how  much  more  eager  is  he  to 
profit  by  accidental  flaws  and  de- 
fects, than  to  correct  the  blenushes 
and  develope  the  natural  good  gifts 
of  those  breath  his  role. 

After  a  short  description  of  the  ge- 
neral characteristics  of  the  Italian  na- 
ture, he  sums  up  those  of  the  Lom- 
bard thus  : — 

"  1 — An  exaggerated  d^;ree  of  self- 
esteem  (amour  prapre),  2 — Great 
vivacity,  physical  ana  intellectual. 
3 — Excessive  imagination.  4 — ^More 
of  persistence  and  determination  than 
in  the  southern  Italian.  5 — ^A  stixnig 
devotion  to  material  interests.  6 — 
Considerable  astuteness,  connterha- 
lanced  by  a  sense  of  probity  not  found 
usually  in  the  rest  of  Italy." 

Taking  these  traits  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand,  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  may  be  dealt  with  to  ren- 
der their  possessors,  not  greater,  or 
wiser,  or  richer,  but  simply  better 
and  more  amenable  subjects  to  Aus- 
trian rule.  Their  self-love,  for  in- 
stance, would  develope  itself  in  glo- 
rious memories  of  past  national 
greatness,  in  recalling  times  of  an- 
cient splendour  and  supremacy,  and 
this  sentiment  he  tells  us,  **  n'aurait 
en  lui^mime  rien  de  dangereur  si*l 
prenait  tonjours  une  tendance  eofi- 
forme  atix  irUMte  de  VHat^  which  it 
will  be,  he  adds,  his  chief  aim  to  give 
it.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
prize  essays  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  history  woiUd  insensibly 
draw  men  towards  the  state  which 
conferred^  the  rewards,  and  thus, 
while  appearing  to  minister  to  na- 
tional vanity,  the  real  object  would 
be  what  he  calls  "  un  but  favorable 

(ji  Vkaty 

When  treating  of  the  impassione^l 
and  impulsive  temperament  of  the 
nation,  and  the  necessity  thus  im- 
parted for  action,  he  says  that 
theatres  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment occupy  the  first  rank,  and  that 
the  national  vivacity  may  there  find  a 
safer  vent  than  in  the  ebullitions  of 
]>olitical  strife ;  adding  this  reflec- 
tion, "  Le  cirque  etait  du  temps  des 
Koniains  le  secret  d'dtat  pour  les 
reiidre  eomnie  au  -  gouvemement,  et 
les  Italiens  modemes  ne  sont  paa 
moins  exigeans,  ni  moin*  tnantabeg 
a  ret  objet.**  Here  is  the  old  policy  of 
classic  times,  the  "panem  etciroenseH,'* 
avowed  with  a  candor  at  least  worthy 
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of  all  praise.  :  Meniz,  perceiving  that 
their  nature  is  unchanged,  that  their 
ancient  spirit  still  survives,  as 
acutely  reasons  that  the  corruptions 
so  successfully  employed  by  the 
Caesars  would  still  have  their  efficacy. 
As  the  lawyers  say,  "a  like  case — 
like  rule."  These  are  but  the  sons  of 
those  who  sold  their  liberties  for 
mere  subsistence  and  an  hour  of  plea- 
sure. Why  not  profit  by  the  heritage 
thus  bequeathed  them?  Becal  to 
their  imagination  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  race  ;  but  take  care  it  is  but 
the  vices  of  their  sires  they  are  led  to 
imitate  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  of 
station  and  character  would  ever 
have  descended  to  such  counsels ;  but 
the  document  exists,  and  its  truth 
and  authenticity  are  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. We  should  stop  here  in  our 
quotation,  were  it  not  that  the  same 
page  c<mtains  an  admission  so  strange 
and  singular,  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  record  it.  After  dila- 
ting with  some  vain  glory  on  the 
munificence  with  which  the  Austrian 
Mvemment  has  always  treated 
nieatrical  institutions,  and  the  great 
opera  '  La  Scala'  of  Milan,  in  particu- 
mty  he  goes  on  to  recommend  even  an 
increased  subsidy  te  this  establish- 
ment, in  order  that  more  splendor 
should  be  given  to  the  representa- 
tions ;  and  then  says,  "  Pour  des 
rai$<yn8  pr^mentionn^es  il  satisfira 
egalement  la  genie  nationale  par  tout 
apparat  public,  specialement  par  les 

POMPES   ECCLESIASTIQUES,  gi  Von    dovt 

juger  par  U  grand  cancours  du  peuple 
qui  afflue  de  toiLS  les  cotis  pour  la 
procession  de  la  Fite  Dieu."  This 
from  a  Catholic,  a  devout  follower  of 
the  church,  a  high  and  confidential 
servant  of  the  Holy  Roman  and 
Apostolic'  Empire !  Only  imagine  for 
a  moment  what  they  are  that  he 
places  in  the  same  category ;  the 
mimic  grandeur  of  the  stage  and  the 
most  sacred  solemnity  of  the  church  ; 
the  crash  of  the  orchestra,  the  sacred 
song  of  the  priests  ;  the  march  in  the 
Proph^te  beside  the  procession  of  the 
F^  Dieu !  We  have  already  trans- 
gressed the  limits  by  which  we  pur- 
posed to  bind  ourselves  in  this  paper, 
and  have  not  adverted  to  what  we 
feel  to  be  the  only  policy  open  to  us 
with  respect  to  Italy. 
That  policy  in  our  estimation  can- 


not be  in  strict  alHanoe  with  any  of 
the  great  European  powers,  and  yet 
does  not  necessarily  involve  us  in 
serious  difficulty  with  them.  It  is 
essentially  a  policy  of  time  and 
patience,  waiting  on  events  rather 
than  uiging  or  precipitating  them. 
Dangerous  as  the  state  of  Italy  is  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  presents  no 
case  for  armed  intervention  on  our 
part.  Our  first  and  most  obvious 
duty  is  to  obtain,  if  we  can,  the  with- 
drawal of  French  and  Austrian 
troops.  We  are  well  aware  that 
such  a  measure,  if  done  rashly  and 
precipitately,  would  involve  a  revolu-. 
tion  ;  but  the  same  consequence  has 
been  staring  us  in  the  face  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  no  measures  have 
yet  been  taken  to  provide  against 
such  an  emeigency.  The  policy  by 
which  the  Pope  should  meet  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position  is  yet  to  be 
adopted ;  and  if  the  French  and 
Austrian  occupation  continue,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  actual  state  of 
tilings  may  not,  ten  or  twenty  yeai-s 
hence,  be  the  same  as  it  now  is, 
unless,  indeed,  the  crash  of  revolution 
shotdd  intervene  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  armies  of 
occupation  is  essential  on  every  ground 
of  policy  and  good  sense.  It  is  not 
only  that  by  their  presence  they  im- 
part an  unfair  and  preponderating 
influence  to  thepowers  theyrepresent, 
over  the  Pontifacal  government,  ren- 
dering it  indifferent  to  remonstrances 
and  representations  from  other  quai*- 
ters  ;  but  that  they  exalt  the  action 
of  the  government  to  a  height  of  ir- 
responsibility to  the  demands  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  Whatever  is 
possible  to  do  by  force  is  now  the 
rule  of  the  administration.  And, 
lastly,  the  presence  of  foreign  troops 
is  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  which  nothing 
but  the  gravest  emergencies  should 
ever  warrant  or  permit.  The  most 
benevolent  acts  of  a  government  thus 
supported  would  be,  and  very  natural- 
ly, regarded  with  distrust ;  while  its 
seventies  would  m  certainly  be  deem- 
ed the  tyrannical  exercise  of  a  power 
artificiaily  sustained.  The  enormous 
cost  of  these  occupations  is  a  tenible 
addition  to  a  budget  already  yearly 
increasing  in  its  demands,  and  aug- 
menting its  deficits. 
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The  next  and  moat  Important  step 
10  the  enunciation  of  onr  policy— 
what  we  dedre  and  hope  for  Italy — 
f¥>  clearly,  so  plainly  aiid  unmistak- 
ably, that  no  misconception  can  pre- 
vail on  the  subject.  Of  the  unhappy 
mission  of  Lord  Minto  more  tnan 
enough  has  been  said.  Gross  exag- 
gerations, indeed,  are  current  as  re- 
gards what  he  said  and  what  he  did  ; 
but  even  within  tiiese,  there  was 
much  to  blame  in  the  plan  and  scope 
of  his  mission.  Much  gratuitous  of- 
fence was  offered  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy — not  one  single  benefit  miB  ac- 
crued to  the  people. 

There  was  an  arrogance  in  the 
notion  of  committing  to  an  English 
gentleman  the  task  of  offering  im- 
Molicited  counsel  to  the  independent 
Hovereigns  of  a  country.  It  may  be 
aiiHwereil  that  his  mission  only  ex- 
tftnded  to  such  cases  as  where  his 
counsel  was  desired  ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  no  such  case  existed.  Not  a  king 
or  archduke  of  Italy  craved  these  wise 
rec'/)mmendations,  and  his  lordship 
was  left  to  the  uncourteous  office  of 
suggesting  reforms  from  the  balconies 
r>f  hotels,  and  the  terraces  of  public 
edificeH.  That  he  never  uttered  the 
inflammatory  tnish  so  often  ascribed 
to  him  we  are  fully  persuaded  ;  but 
tliat  hifl  real  position  was  mistaken, 
liiH  ()>)ject  misapprehended,  and  his 
wordn  mi8re))re8ented  we-  are  as  fully 
convinced. 

Once  more  we  say,  then,  let  wtt  have 
a  real  intelligible  ]x)licy  as  regards 
Italy.      I  Ait  the  instructions  which 


are  aexd  to  Sir  James  Hudaon  at 
Turin  carteapoad  with  the  tone  of 
tho^  addreaied  to  Lord  Nonnaiiby  at 
Florence,  and  Sir  W.  Tempk  at  Na- 
ples. Let  it  be  well  nndentood  what 
It  is  we  wish  for,  and  what  it  ia  we 
have  no  intention  to  enforce.  A 
faithful  administrationof  the  laws  now 
in  existence — ^thereis  no  need  to  add 
one  to  the  statute — ^would  do  incalcu- 
lable good  to  that  suffering  country. 
Let  us,  if  such  be,  as  we  tnut  it  is, 
our  policy — let  us  declare  frankly  that 
we  have  no  covert  or  secret  objects  in 
our  recommendations;  and  that  in 
asking  the  Court  of  Bome  to  exercise 
clemency  towards  political  offenders, 
and  to  govern  the  state  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  bayonets,  we  are  not  covertly 
seeking  to  sow  Protestantism  in  the 
Holy  City.  Let  us  proclaim  that, 
without  any  S3rmpathy  for  Mazziniand 
his  followers,  the  perpetiuition  of  the 
present  evils  might  lead  to  a  state  of 
things  in  which  even  their  interven- 
tion might  be  endured  ;  and,  lastly, 
let  us  endeavour  by  an  honest  and 
invariable  line  of  conduct,  to  show 
the  Princes  and  the  People  of  Italy 
that  we  do  not  deal  with  their  inter- 
ests for  mere  purftoses  of  party,  nor 
treat  one  of  the  greatest  causes  which 
ever  interested  humanity  in  a  sjurit 
of  intrigue  and  place-hunting. 

This  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
those  who  rule  us ;  and  we  can  vouch 
that,  to  obtain  it,  would  sustiun  tho 
courage  and  warm  the  hearts  of  tho 
tniest  patriots  of  Italy. 

L. 
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BiLLT  Tratkor  sat,  deeply  sunk  in 
study,  in  the  old  recess  of  the  puUce 
library.  A  passage  in  the  Antigone 
had  puzzled  him,  and  the  table  was 
littered  with  critics  and  commenta- 
tors, while  manuscript  notes, 
scrawled  in  the  most  rude  hand,  lay 
on  every  side.  He  did  not  perceive, 
in  his  intense  pre-occnpation,  that 
Massy  had  entered  ana  taken  the 
place  directly  in  front  of  him.  There 
the  youth  sat  gazing  steadfastly  at 
the  patient  and  studious  features  be- 
fore him.  It  was  only  when  Tray- 
nor,  mastering  the  difficulty  that  had 
so  long  opposed  him,  broke  out  into 
an  enthusiastic  declamation  of  the 
t^'xt,  that  Masay,  unable  to  control 
the  impulse,  laughed  aloud. 

**  How  long  are  you  there  ?  I  never 
notice*!  you  comin*  in,"  Said  Billy, 
half-sham(Hi  by  his  detected  ardor.  * 

**  But  a  nhort  time — I  was  wonder- 
ing at — aye,  Billy — and  was  envy- 
ing, too,  the  concentrated  power  in 
which  you  address  yourself  to  your 
task.  It  is  the  real  secret  of  all  suc- 
cess, and  somehow  it  is  a  fi*ame  of 
mind  I  cannot  achieve." 

**  How  is  the  boy  Bacchus  goin* 
on  ?"  ajsketl  Billy,  eagerly. 

**  I*  bn^ke  him  up  yeatenlay,  and 
it  is  like  a  weight  off  my  heart  that 
his  curly  bullet-head  and  sensual 
lips  are  not  waiting  for  me  as  I  enter 
tlie  studio." 

**  And  the  Cleopatra?"  asked  Tray- 
Dor,  still  more  anxiously. 

'*  Smashed-Klestroyed.  8hall  I 
own  to  you,  Billy,  I  see  at  last  my- 
voL.  xr.viir — no.  cclxxxvi. 


self  what  you  have  so  oflsn  hinted 
to  me—I  have  no  genius  for  the 
work." 

"  I  never  said — I  never  thought 
so,"  cried  the  other ;  "  I  only  insisted 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  without 
labor— hajtT,  unflinching  labor—that 
easy  successes  were  poor  triumplis, 
and  bore  no  results." 

"  There— there — I'll  hear  that  sei-- 
mon  no  more.  I'd  not  barter  the  free- 
dom of  my  own  unfettered  thoughts, 
as  they  come  and  go,  in  hours  of 
listless  idleness,  for  ail  the  success 
you  ever  promised  me.  There  are 
men  toil  elevates — me  it  wearies  to 
depression,  and  brings  no  compensa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  increased  power. 
Mine  is  an  unrewarding  clay — that'u 
the  whole  of  it.  ('ultivation  only  de- 
velopes  the  rank  weeds  which  are 
deep-sown  in  the  soiL  I'd  like  to 
travel — to  visit  some  new  laud — some 
scene  where  all  association  with  the 
past  should  be  broken.  What  say 
you  ?" 

"  I'm  ready,  and  at  your  orders," 
said  Tray  nor,  closing  his  book. 

**  East  or  west,  then,  which  shall 
it  be  ?  If  sometime  my  heart  yearns 
for  the  glorious  scenes  of  Palestine, 
full  of  memories  that  alone  satisfy 
the  soul's  longings — ^there  are  davs 
when  I  i>ant  for  the  solitude  of  the 
vast  savannahs  of  the  new  world.  1 
feel  as  if  to  know  oneself  thoroughly 
one's  nature  should  be  tested  by  the 
perils  and  exigencies  of  a  life  hourly 
making  some  demand  on  courage  and 
ingenuity.      The  himttr'?*  life  doe«» 
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this.     What  say   you — shall  we  try 
it?" 

"  I*m  ready,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
"  We  have  means  for  such  an  en- 
terprize — have  we  not  ?  You  told 
me,  some  short  time  past,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  last  year's  allowanee 
was  untouched." 

**  Yes,  it*s  all  there  to  the  good," 

said  Billy ;  ''  ft  golkl  round  sum  too." 

''Let  us  get  rid  of  all  needless 

equipment,  tnen,^  cried  Massy,  "  and 

only  retain  what  beseems  a  prairie 

.life.  Sell  everything,  or  give  it  a^vay 
at  once." 

**  Leave  all  that  to  me — I'll  ma- 
nage everything — only  say  when  you 
m^e  up  your  mind." 

"  But  it  is  made  up.  I  have  re- 
solved on  the  step.  Few  can*  decide 
so  readily — for  I  leave  neither  home 
nor  country  behind." 

'     "  Don't  say  that,"  i)ur8t  in  Billy; 

.  'riiere^  myself,  the  poorest  crayture 
that  waJks  the  earth,  that  never 
knew  where  he  was  bom  or  who 
nursed  hiqi,  yet  even  to  me  there's 
the  tie  of  a  native  land — ^there's  the 
soil  that  reared  warriors  and  poets 

.  and  orators,  that  I  heard  of  when  a 
child,  and  gloried  in  as  a  man ;  and 
better  than  that,  there's  the  green 
meadows  and  the  leafy  valleys  where 
kind-hearted  men  and  women  live 
and  labor,  spakin'  our  own  tongue 
and  feelln'  our  own  feelius,  and  tliat, 
if  we  saw  to-morrow,  we'd  know  were 
our  own — heart  and  hand  our  own. 

.  The  smell  of  the  yellow  furze,  under 
a  griddle  of  oaten  bread,  would  l>e 
sweeter  to  me  than  all  the  gales  of 

.  Araby  the  blest,  for  it  would  remind 
me  of  the  hearth  I  had  my  share  of, 
and  the  roof  that  covered  me,  when  I 
MTis  alone  in  the  world." 

llie  boy  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  niade  no  answer.  At  last 
raiding  up  his  head,  he  said, 

"  liet  us  trv  this  life  ;  let  us  see  if 
action  be  not  letter  than  mere 
thought.  The  efforts  of  intellect  seem 
to  inspire  a  thiiift  there  is  no  slaking. 
Bleep  brings  no  rest  aft^^r  them.  I 
lon^r  for  the  sense  of  some  strong 
pcnl  which,  over,  gives  the  proud  feel- 
ing of  a  goal  I'eached — a  feat  accom- 
plished." 

**  I'll  go  wherever  you  like — 111  be 
whatever  you  want  me,"  said  Billy, 
affectionately. 

*'  Let  us  lose  no  time,    then.    I 

.would    not    that  my   piv^ent  aitlor 


should  cool  ei*e  we  have  l>egun  our 
plan.  What  day  is  this?  The  se- 
venth. Well,  on  the  eighteenth  thei*e 
is  a  ship  sails  from  Genoa  for  Porta 
Kica.  It  was  the  announcement  set 
my  heart  a-thinking  of  the  project. 
I  dreamed  of  it  two  entire  nights.  I 
fancied  myself  walking  the  deck  on  a 
star-lit  night,  and  fntming  all  my 
'pMjects  for  the  fhture.  The  first 
thing  I  saw  the  nett  mofrnifi^  was 
the  same  large  placard,  ^The  Co- 
lombo will  sail  for  Porta  Bica,  ou 
Fiiday  the  eighteenth.'  *• 

"An  unlucky  day,"  muttered  Billy, 
interrupting. 

"  I  have  fallen  upon  few  that  were 
otherwise," said  Massy, gloomily;  "be- 
sides," he  added  after  a  pause,  "  I  have 
no  faith  in  omens,  or  any  care  for 
superstitious.  Come,  let  us  set  about 
our  prepai-ations.  l)o  you  bethink 
Tou  how  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  use- 
less incumbrances  here.  Be  it  m^ 
care  to  jot  down  the  list  of  all  we 
shall  need  for  the  voyage  and  the  life 
to  follow  it.  Let  us  see  which  dia- 
plays  most  zeal  for  the  new  enter- 
prize." 

Billy  Tra3mor  addressed  himself 
with  a  will  to  the  duty  allotted  him. 
He  rummaged  through  drawers  and 
desks,  destroyed  papers  and  letters, 
laid  aside  all  the  articles  which  he 
judged  suitable  for  preservation,  and 
then  hastened  off  to  the  studio  to  ar- 
range for  the  disposal  of  the  few 
"  studies" — for  they  were  scarcely 
more — which  remained  of  Massy's 
labors. 

A  nearly  finished  Faun,  the  head 
of  a  Niobe,  the  ami  and  hand  of  a 
•Tore  launching  a  thunderlx>lt,  the 
torso  of  a  dead  sailor  after  shipwreck, 
lay  amid  fragments  of  shattereil 
figures,  grotesque  images,  some  cari- 
catures of  his  own  works,  and  crude 
luodels  of  anatomy.  The  walls  wei*e 
scrawltMl  with  charcoal  diiiwings  t»f 
groups  —one  day  to  l)e  fa!4hi<ino<l  in 
sculpture — with  verses  fn>m  ]>antt*, 
or  line.^  fivm  Ta&so,  inscribed  Ns 
neath  ;  proud  r«»nlves  to  a  life  of 
lab«jr  figin*ed  beside  stanzas  iu 
praise  of  indolence  and  dreamy  nbau- 
donment.  Tliei-e  were  psAsages  of 
Scripture,  too,  glorious  bursts  of  the 
l>«wtic  rapture  of  the  Psalms — intei> 
mingled  with  quaint  nmuirks  on  life 
from  Jean  Paul  40^  Henler.  All  that 
a  diHooixJant,  incoherent  nature  ecm- 
•istoil  of  was  there  in  N«^me  shajie  or 
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other  depicted  ;  and  a^  Billy  ran  his 
eye  over  thii*  curious  jouiiial  -fur 
snoli  it  was  -lie  gfrievecl  over  the  Hpi- 
rit  which  had  dictated  it. 

The  whole  ohject  of  all  hia  teach- 
in;jC  hatl  heen  to  give  a  piu*po6d  to 
this  uncertain  and  waverintr  nature, 
and  yd  trverything  hhowe<l  hiui  now 
that  he  had  failed.  The  blight  which 
hiid  destroyed  the  Uiy'H  early  for* 
tuue.i  still  worked  its  evil  influencet». 
|>oi8oniug  every  healthful  otibi't,  axiu 
dashing,  with  a  ^ense  (»f  8liame,  every 
KUoceHHful  step  towanU  fanie  and 
honor. 

*MaylM*  he  a  right  after  all/' 
niutteitHi  Hilly  to  himself.  ^*  Tlie  new 
wttrld  ib  the  only  place  for  thoiie  M'ho 
h.'ive  not  the  roots  of  an  ancient 
Htock  to  hold  them  in  the  old.  Men 
can  ]i'.'  there  whatever  is  in  them, 
and  they  can  l>e  judged  without  the 
pi-ejudicea  of  a  clabs." 

J  laving  summed  up  as  it  were  his 
o  A'u  douhis  in  this  remiirk,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  t:;sk.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied,  Massy  eutenni  and 
threw  himself  into  a  cliair. 
.  **  Therv?,  you  may  give  it  up,  Tray- 
n<^>r.  Fate  is  ever  agiiinst  us,  do  and 
decide  on  what  we  will.  Your  c<.»n- 
f'Min  led  omen  of  a  Fritlay  was  right 
tliis  linif." 

**  Wliiit  tlo  vou  mean  i  Have  vou 
altered  your  mind  r 

*•  I  expL'cted  you  to  siiy  so,"  said 
i\w  trtlur,  bitterly.  **  1  knew  tluit  1 
sliouM  meet  willi  this  moi'kerv  of  my 
ivKthition,  but  it  is  uncalLtl  for.  It 
U  not  /  th.it  have  change<l  !'* 

*'  What  is  it  then  h:is  happ;Mied  - 
<l«»they  iffuse  yoiir  j»:isspi>rt  T' 

*"  S(tt  that  either  :  I  n'?ver  got  so 
far  as  i'»  ask  f«.»r  it.  Tlii?  misfortune 
is  in  this  \i-is^> :  on  g  >ing  to  the  bank 
to  learn  the  sum  lliat  lav  tomv  trr-^ 
dit  and  dnivv  for  it,  1  Wjis  m  't  )»y 
th  '  r.')»]y,  that  1  had  nothing  there  - 
n»>r  a  '^iiilli.i.,'.  It«'fniv  1  r-r.iM  «h'- 
nnnd  h'.'tv  this  i-ould  b*  the  luw^e,  tiic 
whole  truth  suddenly  thiHliftl  aenr^M 
mv  nuHuorv,  and  I  nM^jillvtl  to  mind 
h'i\\  one  night,  as  1  lay  awak**,  the 
thought  oc«*urretl  to  mo,  that  it  was 
Uise  and  dishommrable  in  me,  now 
that  I  was  come  tt»  manhood,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  means  of  life  fn>m  one 
who  felt  sluuue  in  my  coimexiou  with 
him.  Whv,  thought  I,  is  there  to  Xte 
the  bond  o^  depenoHnce  where  tliore 
ia  no  tie  of  affectioy  to  aoften  its  ae- 
:>'«;ri|}'  ?   And  HO  I  am«e  from  my  bed, 


and  wrote  to  Sir  Uorftct,  Mying.  that 
by  the  same  {xnit  I  should  remit  to  hinr 
l>anker  at  Ni^lea  whatever  remained 
of  my  last  year'a  idlowanot,  luod  der 
dinoil  iu  future  to  accent  d  any  fur-, 
iht:r  assistance.  Tliis  I  did  the  same 
day,  and  never  told  you  of  it-r-])artlyy. 
lest  you  should  try  to  oupoM  me 
}n  my  rewdve,  partly,*'  ana  here  his 
voice  faltered,  **  to  spare  myaeif  the 
]>ain  of  revcaliuff  my  motives.  And 
u«>w  tluit  I  have  uuoved  my  he^rt  up^ 
with  this  ]>roject,  I  nndmvaeif  with- 
out means  to  attem]>t  it.  Kot  Uiat  I 
regret  my  act  or  would  r^cal  it^"  qried 
he,  jii'ou'lly,  ''  but  that  the  ^dden 
disamK)iiitment  is  hard  to  bear.  I 
was  feeiiing  mv  hopes  with  such  pro% 
jet^ts  for  the  future  when  this  atun'^ 
ning  news  met  me,  and  the  tliouglit 
that  I  am  nf>w  chained  here  by  neces- 
sity has  become  a  torture.^* 

'^  What  answer  did  Sir  Horace  give 
to  your  letter  ?**  aakcd  Billy. 

'*  I  forget ;  I  believe  he  never  re- 
plied to  it,  (»r  if  he  did,  X  have  up 
memory  of  what  he  said.  Stay- 
there  was  a  letter  of  his  taken  from  me 
when  I  was  arrested  at  Carrara.  The 
R*>al  was  unbroken  at  the  time." 

''  I  remember  the  letter  waa  pvm 
tf>  the  minister,  who  haa  it  still  m  hi^ 
kt^epiue." 

**  Wlmt  care  I,"  cried  Ma.««v,  an- 
grily, *'  in  whose  hamls  it  may  tie  f 

"'The  minister  is  not  hei«  now,*? 
said  Billy,  half-aptvikintf  to  himself  ; 
''  he  is  travelling  with  we  duke,  but 
when  )ic  comes  back — ^" 

"  When  he  comes  back  !"  bui-st  it| 
M.assy,  impitiently ;  "  with  what 
calm  j>hilosophy  you  l<Mik  forward  to 
a  remote  future.  1  tell  you  that  this 
Hjhemc  is  now  a  ]>art  and  j«ircel  of 
mv  very  ejtisteucv.  I  can  turn  to  no 
otluT  proj»n't  or  jouniey  uo  othor  roa<l 
iu  life,  till  at  h*ast'  1  fthall  have 
tried  it  :" 

"  Weil,  it  ii*  gi»in^  lo  work  in  a 
more  humble  fmiliitui,"  said  Rilly, 
calmly.  **  lieave  me  to  dispose  of  all 
these  odds  and  ends  here" — 

**  This  trash  !"  cried  the  youth 
fit^n-elv.  ''  Who  would  accei>t  it  as  a 
gift  r 

"  lion*t  disparage  it ;  there  are 
signs  of  genius  even  in  these  things  ; 
but  above  all,  don't  meddle  with  me, 
but  just  leave  me  free  to  follow  my 
own  way.  There  now,  ^  back  ana 
employ  yourself  prepaniig  for  tKf 
roa!|}  -tnial  the  rest  to  tfi«}.  .     4 
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Massy  obeyed  without  speaking. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  that  he  ventured 
to  believe  in  Traynor^s  resources,  but 
he  was  indisposed,  to  fui'ther  discussion, 
and  longed  to  be  in  solitude  once  more. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  they  met 
again.  Charles  Massy  was  seated  at 
a  window  of  his  room,  looking  out 
into  the  starry  blue  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  when  Tra3mor  sat  down  beside 
him.  "  Well,"  said  he,  ffeutly,  "  it's 
all  done  and  finished.  I  have  sold  off 
everything,  and  if  you  will  only  re- 
pair the  hand  of  the  Faim,  which  I 
broke  in  removing,  there's  nothing 
more  wanting." 

"  That  much  can  be  done  by  any 
one,"  said  Massy,  haughtily.  "I 
hope  never  to  set  eyes  on  the  trum- 
pery things  again." 

"But  I  have  promised  you  would 
do  it,"  said  Traynor,  eagerly. 

"And  how — by  what  right  could 
you  pledge  yourself  for  my  labor? 
Nay,"  cried  he,  suddenly  changing  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  "  knowing  my 
wilful  nature,  how  could  you  answer 
for  what  I  might  or  might  not  do  ?" 

•*  I  knew,"  said  Billy,  slowly,  "  that 
you  had  a  great  project  in  your  head, 
and  that  to  enable  you  to  attempt  it, 
you  would  scorn  to  thix>w  all  the  toil 
ujwn  another." 

"I  never  said  I  was  ashamed  of 
Ialx>r,"  said  the  ^'Outh,  reddening 
with  shame. 

"If  you  had,  I  would  despair  of 
you  altogether,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  that  I  have  to 
do  ?"  eaid  Massy,  bluntly. 


"  It  is  to  remodeL  the  arm  ;  for  I 
don't  think  you  ^can  mend  it ;  but 
you'll  see  it  yourself."  t 

"  Where  is  the  figure  ? — In  the 
studio  ?" 

"  No ;  it  ifl  in  a  small  pavilion  of  a 
villa  just  outside  the  gates.  It  was 
while  I  was  conveying  it  there  it  met 
this  misfortune.  There's  the  name  of 
the  villa  on  that  card.  You'll  find 
the  garden  gate  open,  and  by  taking 
the  path  through  the  olive  wood 
you'll  be  there  in  a  few  minutes ;  for 
I  must  go  over  to-morrow  to  Carrara 
with  the  Niobe ;  the  Academy  has 
bought  it  for  a  model." 

A  slight  start  of  surprise  and  a 
faint  flush  bespoke  the  proud  as- 
tonishment with  which  he  heard  of 
this  triumph ;  but  he  never  spoke  a 
word. 

"  If  you  had  any  pride  in  your 
works,  you'll  be  delighted  to  see 
where  the  Faun  is  to  be  placed.  It 
is  in  a  garden,  handsomer  even  than 
this  here,  with  terraces  rising  one 
over  the  other,  and  looking  out  on 
the  blue  sea,  from  the  solden  strand 
of  Via  B^gio  down  to  uxe  headlands 
above  Spezia.  The  great  olive  wood 
in  the  vast  plain  lies  at  your  feet,  and 
the  white  Aifb  of  Serravezza  behind 
you." 

"  What  care  I  for  all  this,"  said 
Massv,  gloomily.  "  Benvenuto  could 
afford  to  be  in  love  with  his  own 
works — /  cannot !" 

Traynor  saw  at  once  the  mood  of 
mind  he  was  in,  and  stole  noiselessly 
away  to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  PAVIUOK  15  TUS  OABZUEV. 


Charles  Masst,  dressed  in  the 
blouse  of  his  daily  labour,  and  with 
the  tools  of  his  cmft  in  his  hand,  set 
out  early  in  search  of  the  garden  in- 
dicated by  Billy  Traynor.  A  sense  of 
hope  that  it  was  for  the  last  time  he 
was  to  exercise  his  art,  that  a  new 
and  more  stirring  existence  was  how 
about  to  open  before  him,  made  his 
step  lighter  and  his  spirits  higher  as 
he  went.  "Once  amid  the  deep 
woods,  and  on  the  wide  plains  of  the 
New  World,  and  I  shaU  dream  no 
more  of  what  judgment  men  may  pass 
upon  my  efforts.  There,  if  I  suffice  to 
nyself,!  have  no  other  crdeal  to  meet. 


Perils  may  try  me,  but  not  Uie  whims 
and  tastes  of  other  men." 

Thus  fancying  an  existence  of  un- 
bounded freedom  and  unfettered  ac- 
tion, he  speedily  traversed  the  olive 
wood,  and  almost  ere  he  knew  it 
found  himself  within  the  garden. 
The  gorgeous  profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers,  the  graceful  grouping  of 
shrubs,  the  richly-penumed  air, 
loaded  with  a  thousand  odours,  first 
awoke  him  from  his  day-dream,  and 
he  stood  amased  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  surpassing  all  that  he  had  ever 
conceived  of  lo^iieliness.  Frcm  tlie 
terrace,  irhere  under  a  vine  tielUee  bl 
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was  standing,  he  could  perceive  others 
above  him  rising  on  the  mountain 
side,  while  some  beneath  descended 
towards  the  sea,  which,  blue  as  a 
tiurquoise,  lay  basking  and  glittering 
below.  A  stray  white  sail  or  so  was 
to  be  seen,  but  there  was  barely  wind 
to  shake  the  olive  leaves,  and  rouse 
the  odours  of  the  orange  and  the 
oleander.  It  was  jret  too  early  for 
the  hum  of  insect  life,  and  the  trick- 
lin^  of  the  tiny  fountains  that 
sprinkled  the  flower-beds  were  the 
only  sounds  in  the  stillness.  It  was 
in  colour,  outline,  effect,  and  shadow 
a  scene  such  as  only  Italy  can  present, 
and  Massy  drank  in  all  its  influences 
with  an  ei^er  delight. 

" Were  la  rich  man,"  said  he,  " I 
would  buy  this  paradise.  What  in  all 
the  splendour  of  man's  invention  can 
compare  with  the  gorgeous  glory  of 
this  flowery  car]pet  ?  What  frescoed 
ceiling  coukl  vie  with  these  wide- 
leaved  palms,  interlaced  with  these 
twining  acacias,  with  glimpses  of  the 
blue  sky  breaking  through  ?  And  for  a 
mirror,  there  lies  nature's  own-4he 
fpreat  blue  ocean  !  Whai  a  life  were 
it,  to  linger  days  and  hours  here, 
amid  such  objects  of  beauty,  having 
one's  thoughts  ever  upwards,  and 
making  in  imagination  a  world  of 
which  these  should  be  the  types.  The 
faintest  fancies  that  could  float  across 
the  mind  in  such  an  existence  would  be 
pleasures  more  real,  more  tangible, 
than  ever  were  felt  in  the  tamer 
life  of  the  actual  world." 

Loitering  along,  he  at  length  came 
upon  the  little  temple  which  served 
as  a  studio,  on  entering  which  he 
found  his  own  statue  enshrined  in  the 
place  of  honour.  Whether  it  was  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  chanced 
to  be,  or  that  place  and  light  had 
some  share  in  the  result,  for  the 
first  time  the  figure  struck  him  as 
good,  and  he  stood  long  gazing  at  his 
own  work  with  the  odm  eye  of  a 
critic.  At  length  detecting,  as  he 
deemed,  some  defects  in  design,  he 
drew  nij^y  And  began  to  correct 
tliem.  'niere  are  moments  in  which 
tibe  mind  attains  the  highest  and 
eltturesi  perception — seasons  in  which, 
wluktever  the  nature  of  the  mental 
Operation,  the  facultica  address  th^u- 
•elves  readily  to  the  task,  and  labor 
beoomes  lees  a  toil  than  an  actual 
pleMiue.  This  was  sndi.  Mmbj 
wwktd  on  for  hours )  his  ^oneeptioiks 


grew  rapidly  under  his  hand  into 
bold  realities,  and  he  saw  that  he  was 
succeeding.  It  was  not  alone  that  he 
had  imparted  a  more  graceful  and 
lighter  beauty  to  his  s&tue,  but  he 
felt  within  himself  the  promptings  of 
a  spirit  that  grew  with  each  new  sug- 
gestion of  its  own.  Efforts  that  be- 
fore had  seemed  above  him  he  now  es- 
sayed boldly  ;  difiiculties  that  once 
had  appeared  insurmountable  he  uoy 
encountered  with  courageous  daring. 
Thus  striving,  he  lost  all  sense  of 
fatigue.  Hunger  and  exhaustion 
were  alike  unremembered,  and  it  was 
already  late  in  the  afternoon,  as,  over- 
come by  continued  toil,  he  thi*ew  him- 
self heavily  down,  and  sank  off  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

It  was  nigh  sunset  as  he  awoke. 
The  distant  bell  of  a  monastery  was 
ringing  the  hour  of  evening  prayer, 
the  solemn  chime  of  the  "Venti 
quatro,"  as  he  leaned  on  his  arm  and 
gused  in  astonishment  around  him. 
The  whole  seemed  like  a  dream.  On 
every  side  were  objects  new  and 
strange  to  his  eyes.  Casts  and  models 
he  had  never  seen  before ;  busts  and 
statues  and  studies,  all  unknown  to 
him.  At  last  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Faun,  and  he  remembered  at  once 
where  he  was.  The  languor  of  exces- 
sive fatigue  still  oppressed  him,  how- 
ever, and  he  was  about  to  lie  back 
again  in  sleep,  when,  bending  gently 
over  him,  a  young  ^rl,  with  a  low, 
soft  accent,  asked  if  he  felt  ill,  or 
only  tired. 

Massy  gazed,  without  speaking,  at 
features  regular  as  the  most  classic 
model,  and  whose  paleness  almost 
gave  them  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
marble.  His  steady  stare  slightly 
coloured  her  cheek,  and  made  her 
voice  falter  a  little  as  she  repeated 
her  Question. 

"  1  scarcely  know,"  said  he,  sighing 
heavily.  "  I  feel  as  though  this  were 
a  dream,  and  I  am  afraid  to  awaken 
from  it." 

"  Let  me  give  you  some  wine,"  said 
she,  bending  down  to  hand  him  the 
glass:  "you  have  over  fatigued 
yourself.  The  Faun  b  by  your  luund 
—is  it  not  ?" 

He  nodded  a  slow  assent. 

'*  Whence  did  you  derive  that 
knowledge  of  ancient  art?'  said  she, 
eagerl;^ ;  "your  figure  has  the  light 
ela«kici^  oi  the  classic  models,  uid 
yet  BotniDg  vtxained  or  exaggerated 
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in  attitude.     Have  you  studied  at 
Eome?" 

**  I  could  do  better  now/'  said  tlie 
youth,  nsj  rising  on  his  elbow,  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  examine  her.  *'  I 
could  achieve  a  real  success." 

A  deep  flush  covered  her  face  at 
these  words,  so  pal|)ably  alluding  to 
herself,  and  slie  thed  to  repeat  her 
question. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  say  I 
luive  ever  studied  :  all  that  I  have 
done  is  full  of  faults  ;  but  I  feel  the 
spring  of  better  things  within  me. 
Tell  me,  is  this  your  homei" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  smiling  faintly. 
"I  live  in  the  villa  here  with  my 
aunt.  She  has  purchased  your  statue 
and  wishes  you  to  repair  it,  and  then 
to  engage  in  some  other  -^-ork  for  her. 
I^et  me  assist  you  to  rise,  you  seem 
verv  weak." 

"  I  am  weak,  and  weary,  too,"  saitl 
he,  staggering  to  a  seat.  "  I  liave 
over-wonted  myself,  perliaps — I 
scarcely  know.  Do  not  take  away 
your  hand." 

"  And  you  are,  then,  the  Sebastian 

Greppi,  of  whom  Carrara  is  so  proud  ?" 

"They  call  me  Sebastian  ureppi ; 

but  I  never  heanl  that  my  name  was 

spoken  of  with  any  honour." 

"  You  are  unjust  tx»  your  own  fame. 
We  have  often  heard  of  you.  See, 
here  are  two  models  taken  from  your 
works.  They  have  been  my  studies 
for  mjuiy  a  dav.  I  have  ofteii  wislied 
to  see  you,  juiJ  ask  if  my  attempt  wci-e 
rightly  begun.  Then  here  is  a  hand." 
"  J  jet  me  model  yours,"  said  the 
youth,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  beau- 
tifully-shaped (me  whicfi  rested  on  the 
chair  beside  him. 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  villa,  and  I 
will  present  you  to  my  aunt ;  she  will 
be  pleaseil  to  know  you.  Tliere,  lean 
on  my  arm,  for  Iseo  youare  very  weak." 
"  Why  are  you  so  kind — so  goo<l  to 
me  ]"  said  he,  faintly,  while  a  tear  rose 
slowly  to  his  eye.  "  I  am  so  unused 
to  such  !" 

He  arose,  totteringly,  and  taking 
her  arm,  walked  nlowly  along  at  her 
side.  As  they  went,  she  spoke  kindlv 
and  encouragingly  to  him,  praised 
what  she  hacTseen  of  his  works,  and 
said  how  frequently  she  had  wished 
to  know  him,  and  euioy  the  beueiit  of 
his  counsels  in  art  "  For  I,  too,"  said 
sho,  laughing,  "  would  be  a  sculptor.** 
The  youth  stopped  to  gaze  at  her 
with  a  rapture  h«  coi)ld  not  control. 


That  one  of  such  a  station,  surrounded' 
by  all  the  apjpliances  ci  a  luzurioua 
existence,  could  devote  herself  to  the 
toil  and  labour  of  art,  iinplied  au 
amount  of  devotion  and  energy  that  at 
at  once  elevi^ted  her  in  his  esteem. 
She  blushed  deeply  at  (lis  continued 
stare,  and  tumedat  last  away. 

"  Oh,  do  not  feel  offended  with  me,** 
cried  he,  {)assionately.  "  If  you  but 
knew  how  your  words  have  relighted 
within  me  the  dying^ut  embers  of  an 
almost  exhausted  ambition — ^if  you 
but  knew  how  my  heart  has  gained 
courage  and  hope — ^how  light  and 
brightness  liave  shone  in  upon  me 
after  hours  and  days  of  gloom  f  It 
was  but  yesterday  1  had  reaolved  to 
abandon  this  career  for  ever.  I  was 
bent  on  a  new  life,  in  a  new  woiid  lie« 
yond  the  seas.  Tliese  few  thinj^s, 
that  a  faithful  companion  of  nmia 
hail  charged  himself  to  dispose  of, 
were  to  sui)ply  the  means  of  the 
journey ;  and  now  I  think  of  it  no 
more.  I  shall  remain  here  to  work 
hard,  ami  study,  and  try  to  achieve 
what  may  one  aay  be  called  good. 
You  will  sometimes  deign  to  see  what 
I  am  doing,  to  tell  me  if  my  efforts 
are  on  the  road  to  success,  to  give  me 
hoi>e  when  I  am  weak-hearted  and 
courage  when  I  am  faint.  I  know 
and  feel,**  said  he,  proudly,  "that  I 
am  not  devoid  of  what  accomplishes 
success,  for  I  can  toil,  and  toil,  and 
throw  mv  whole  soid  into  my  work  ; 
but  for  thiH  I  need,  at  least,  one  who 
shall  watch  me  with  an  eye  of  in- 
terest, glorying  when  I  win,  sorrow- 
ing when  I  am  defe-ated.  Where  are 
w^e  {  What  palace  is  this  ?"  cried  he. 
as  they  crossed  a  spacious  hall,  navecl 
with  porpliyry  and  Sienna  marble. 

"  Tiiis  is  my  home,**  said  the  girl, 
"  and  this  is  its  mistress.** 

Just  as  she  spoke,  she  presented  the 
youth  to  a  lady,  who,  reclined  on  a 
sofa  beside  a  window,  gazed  out  to- 
wards the  sea.  She  turned  suddenly, 
and  tixe<l  her  eyes  on  tlie  stranger.. 


The  yoimg  girl  told  his  name  and 
what  he  was  ;  but  the  words  ditl  not 
fall  on  listening  ears,  and  the  lady  sat 
like  one  spell-bound,  with  eyes  ri  vetted 
on  the  youth*8  faoe. 

"Am  I  like  any  one  you  bava 
known,  Signora,**  asked  he.  as  Keroaci 
the  effect  bis  preseaco  had  prodqcoj 
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in  her.  ''  Do  I  recall  aoaie  other 
featuren?" 

"  You  do,"  said  she,  reildcniiig 
paiufullv. 

"  And  the  memory  is  not  of  plea- 
sure ?"  added  the  youth. 

"  Far.  fai*,  from  it — it  is  the  8a<i- 
dest  ana  cruelest  of  all  my  life/*  mut- 
tered she,  half  to  herself. 

"  What  part  of  Italy  are  you  from? 
— vour  accent  is  southern." 

*'  It  is  the  accent  of  Naples,  aig- 
nora,"  said  he,  evading  her  Question. 

**  And  your  mother,  was  she  Nea- 
politan ?" 

"  I  know  little  of  my  birth,  sig- 
nora.  It  is  a  theme  I  would  not  be 
questioned  on." 

"  And  you  are  a  sculptor  ?" 

"  The  artist  of  the  Faun,  dearest 
aunt,"  broke  in  the  girl,  who  watched 
with  int*^nse  anxiety  the  changing 
expressions  of  the  youth's  features." 

"  Your  voice  even  more  than  your 
features  brings  up  the  past,"  said  the 
lady,  as  a  deadly  pallor  spread  over 
her  own  face,  and  her  lips  trembled 
as  she  spoke.  *^  Will  you  not  tell  me 
eumething  of  your  history  ?" 


*'  When  fOM  have  told  me  the  rea- 
son for  which  you  ask  it,  perhaps  I 
may/*  said  the  youth,  half  steralv. 

"  There — there,"  cried  she,  wildly^ 
**  in  every  tone,  in  every  g^ture,  I 
trace  this  resemblance.  Come  nearer 
to  me — let  me  see  your  hands." 

''Thev  are  seamed  and  hardened 
with  toil,  lady,"  said  the  youth,  as  he 
showed  them. 

**  And  vet  they  look  as  if  there  was 
a  time  when  they  did  not  know  la- 
bor," said  she,  eagerly. 

An  imjiatient  gesture,  as  if  he 
would  not  endure  a  continuance  of 
this  c|uestioning,  stopped  her,  and  she 
said,  m  a  faint  tone, 

*'  I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  this. 
My  excuse  and  my  apology  are,  that 
your  features  have  recalled  a  time  of 
sorrow  more  vividly  than  any  words 
could  do.  Your  voice,  too.  strength- 
ens the  illusion.  It  may  be  a  mere 
passii  g  impression ;  I  hope  and  pray 
it  is  such.  Come,  Ida;  come  with 
me.  Do  not  leave  this,  sir,  till 
we  speak  with  you  again."  So  say? 
Ing,  sne  took  her  nieoe*8  arm  and  left 
the  room. 


CHAPTBB     XXXIII. 


yiCSr  THOUGHT?. 


It  was  with  a  proud  consciousness  of 
haWnfij»'ell  fulfilled  his  mission  that 
Billy  j'raynor  once  more  bent  his 
stei)8  towanls  Ma^Ma.  Besides  ))ro- 
viding  liimself  with  books  of  travel 
an<i  ma|)s  of  the  regions  they  were 
alnnit  to  visit,  he  had  ransacked 
(teuoa  for  weapons,  and  aocouti-e- 
mentji,  and  horse  gi^r.  Well  know- 
ing the  youth's  tiwte  fur  the  costly  and 
the  splendid,  he  had  suffere<l  himself 
to  be  seduced  into  the  purchase  of 
a  gorgeously  embroidered  saddle- 
mounting,  and  a  rich  bridle,  in  Mexi- 
can taste  :  a  |)air  of  s]>lendid  moinit- 
ed  pistols  chased  in  gold,  and  stud- 
ded with  lai^e  turnuoises,  with  a  Da- 
mascus sabre,  the  nilt  of  which  was 
a  miracle  of  fine  workmanship,  were 
also  amongst  his  acquisitions ;  and 
poor  Billy  fed  his  imagination  with 
the  thou^t  of  all  the  delight  these 
MtaU  were  certain  to  pnxFuce.  In 
Ibia  W9y  he  never  wearied  admiring 
|||ff|9i  and  a  dozen  times  a-day  would 
1^  unpack  them,  just  to  gratify  hit 


mind  by  picturing  the  enjoyment 
they  were  to  afford. 

**  How  well  you  are  lookin',  my 
dear  l>oy,"  crieil  he,  as  he  burst  into 
the  youth's  i*oom,  and  threw  his  arms 
around  him ;  "  'tis  like  ten  years 
off  my  life  to  see  you  so  fresh  and  so 
hearty.  Is  it  the  ])ros|)ect  of  the 
glorious  time  before  us  that  has  given 
this  new  stiring  to  your  existence  I" 

"  More  likely  it  is  the  pleasure  I 
feel  in  seeing  y«>u  Iwck  again,"  said 
Massy,  and  nis  chepk  grew  crimson 
as  ht*  s])oke. 

"  'IMs  Uh^  ^vmI  you  are  to  me  -tot* 
gooii,"  said  Billy,  and  his  eyes  ran 
over  in  teaw,  while  ht^  turned  away 
his  head  to  hide  his  emotion  ;  '*  but 
sure  it  is  part  of  yourself  I  do  Ije 
growing  every  day  I  live.  At  first  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  going 
away  to  live  in  exile,  in  a  wilderness, 
as  one  may  say  ;  but  now  that  I  eee 
your  heart  set  upon  it,  and  that  your 
vigour  and  strength  comes  back  ju^ 
by    the    mere    antigipation    of     it 
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I'm  dowungbt  deligtited    with    the 
plan." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  youth,  dream- 
ily. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  resumed  Billy, 
"  and  I  do  be  thinking  there's  a  kind 
of  poethry  in  canying  away  into  the 
solitary  pine-forest  minds  stored  with 
classic  lore,  to  be  able  to  read  one's 
Horace  beside  the  gushin'  stream 
that  flows  on  nameless  and  unknown, 
and  con  over  that  ould  fable  book, 
Herodotus,amidst  adventures  stranger 
than  ever  he  told  himself." 

"  It  might  be  a  happy  life,"  said 
the  other,  slowly,  almost  moodily. 

"  Aye,  and  it  will  be,"  said  Billy, 
confidently.  "  Think  of  yourself, 
mounted  on  that  saddle  on  a  wild 
prairie  horse,  galloping  free  as  the 
wind  itself  over  the  wide  savannahs, 
with  a  drove  of  rushing  buffaloes  in 
career  before  you,  and  so  eager  in 
pursuit  that  you  won't  stop  to  bring 
down  the  scarlet-winged  bustard  that 
swings  on  the  branch  above  you. 
Tliere  they  go,  plungin'  and  snort- 
iu',  the  mad  devils,  with  a  force  that 
would  sweep  a  fortress  before  them  ; 
and  here  are  we  after  them,  makin' 
the  dark  woods  echo  again  with 
our  wild  yells.  That's  what  will 
warm  up  our  blood,  till  we'll  not  be 
afeard  to  meet  an  army  of  dragoons 
themselves.  Them  pistols  once  be- 
longed to  Cariatoko,  a  chief  from 
Scio ;  and  that  blade — a  real  Da- 
mascus— ^was  worn  by  an  Aga  of  the 
Janisaries.    Isn't  it  a  picture  ?" 

The  youth  poised  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  hud  it  down  without  a 
woi*d ;  while  Billy  continued  to  stare 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  intensest 
amazement. 

"  Is  it  that  you  don't  care  for  it 
all  now,  that  your  mind  is  changed, 
and  that  you  don't  wish  for  the  life 
we  were  talkin'  over  these  three 
weeks  ?  Say  so  at  once,  mv  own 
darlin',  and  here  I  am,  ready  and 
willin'  never  to  think  more  of  it. 
Only  tell  me  what's  passin'  in  your 
heart— I  ask  no  more." 

"  I  scarcely  know  it  myself,"  said 
the  youth.  "  I  feel  as  though  in  a 
dream,  and  know  not  what  is  real 
and  what  fiction." 

"  How  have  you  passed  your  time? 
— What  were  you  doin*  while  I  was 
away  ?" 

"  Dreaming,  I  believe,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  sigh.    ''Some  embers 


of  my  old  ambition  warmed  up  into 
a  fiame  once  more,  and  I  fancied  that 
thei*e  was  that  in  me  that  by  toil  and 
labor  might  yet  win  upwaitU  ;  and 
that,  if  so,  this  me^  life  of  action 
would  but  bring  repining  and  regret, 
and  that  I  should  feel  as  one  who 
chose  the  meaner  casket  of  fate,  when 
both  were  within  my  reach." 

"  So  you  were  at  work  again  in  the 
studio  ]" 

"  I  have  been  finishing  the  arm  of 
the  Faun  in  that  pavilion  outside  the 
town."  A  flush  of  crimson  covered 
his  face  as  he  spoke,  which  Billy  as 
quickly  noticed,  but  misinterpreted. 

"  Aye,  and  they  praised  you,  Pd 
be  bound.  They  said  it  was  the 
work  of  one  whose  genius  would 
place  him  with  the  great  ones  of  art, 
and  that  he  who  could  do  this  while 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  might  in 
riper  years  be  the  great  name  of  his 
century.     Did  they  not  tell  you  so  ?** 

**  No  ;  not  that,  not  that,"  said  the 
other,  slowly. 

"  Then  they  bade  you  go  on,  and 
strive  and  labour  hard  to  develops 
into  life  the  seeds  of  that  glorious 
gift  that  was  in  you  ?" 

"  Nor  that,"  sighed  the  youth, 
heavily,  while  a  faint  spot  of  crimson 
burned  on  one  cheekj  and  a  feverish 
lustre  lit  up  his  eye. 

"  They  didn't  dispraise  what  ^ou 
done  !  did  they  ?"  broke  in  Billy. 
"  They  could  not  if  they  wanted  to 
do  it ;  but  sure  there's  nobody  would 
have  the  cruel  heart  to  bhght  the 
npenin'  bud  of  genius  —  to  throw 
gloom  over  a  spirit  that  has  to  strug- 
gle against  its  own  misgivin's  ?" 

"  You  wrong  them,  my  dear  friend  ; 
their  words  were  all  Kindness  and 
affection.  They  gave  me  hope  and 
encouragement  too.  Tliey  fancy  that 
I  have  in  me  what  will  one  dayjjrow 
into  fame  itself  ;  and  even  you,  Billy, 
in  your  most  sanguine  hopes,  have 
never  dreamed  of  greater  success  for 
me  than  they  have  predicted  in  the 
calm  of  a  moonlit  saunter." 

''  May  the  saints  in  heaven  reward 
them  for  it !"  said  Billy  ;  and  in  his 
clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes  was 
all  the  fervor  of  a  prayer.  "  They 
have  my  best  blessin'  for  their  good- 
ness," muttered  he  to  himself. 

"  And  so  I  am  again  a  scidptor!** 
said  Massy,  risinfj^  and  walkinfftbe 
room.  "  Upon  this  career  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  henceforth-  to  bt 
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concentmieil ;  my  fame,  my  happi- 
ness are  to  be  those  of  the  aitist. 
From  this  day  and  this  hour  let  eyery 
thought  of  what — not  what  I  once 
was,  out  what  I  had  hoped  to  be^  be 
banished  from  my  heart.  I  am  Se- 
bastian Greppi.  Neyer  let  another 
name  escape  your  lips  to  me.  I  will 
not,  eycn  for  a  second,  turn  from  the 
path  in  which  my  own  exertions  are 
to  win  the  goal.  Let  the  far  away 
land  of  my  infancy,  its  traditions,  its 
associations,  be  but  dreams  for  eyer- 
more.  Forwards  !  forwards  !"  cried 
he,  passionately,  "  not  a  glance,  not 
a  look,  towards  the  past." 

Billy  stared  with  admiration  at  the 
youth,  oyer  whose  features  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  was  now  diffused,  and  in 
broken,  unconnected  words,  spoke  en- 
oonragement  and  good  cheer. 

"  I  know  well,*'  said  the  youth, 
**  how  this  same  stubborn  pride  must 
be  rooted  out — how  these  false,  de- 
ceitful yisions  of  a  stand  and  a  sta- 
tion that  I  am  neyer  to  attain,  must 
giye  place  to  nobler  and  higher  aspi- 
rations ;  and  you,  my  dearest  friend, 
must  aid  me  in  all  this  —  unceas- 
ingly, unwearily,  reminding  me  that 
to  myself  alone  must  I  look  for  any- 
thing ;  and  that  if  I  would  haye  a 
country,  a  name,  or  a  homo,  it  is  by 
the  toil  of  this  head  and  these  hands 
they  are  to  be  won.  My  plan  is 
this,"  said  he,  eagerly  seizing  the 
other's  arm,  and  speaking  with  im- 
mence  rapidity  : — "  A  life  not  alone 
of  labor,  but  of  the  simplest  :  not  a 
luxury,  not  an  indulgence  ;  our  daily 
meals  the  humblest,  our  dress  the 
commonest,  nothing  that  to  proyide 
shall  demand  a  moment's  forethought 
or  care ;  no  wants  that  shall  turn 
our  thoughts  from  this  great  object, 
no  care  for  the  i-equirements  that 
others  need.  Thus  mastering  small 
ambitions  and  petty  desires,  we  shall 
concentrate  all  our  faculties  in  our 
art ;  and  eyen  the  humblest  may  thus 
outstrip  those  whose  higher  gifts  re- 
ject such  discipline." 

"  You'll  not  live  longer  under  the 
Duke*s  patronage  then  ?"  said  Tniy- 
nor. 

"  Not  an  hour.  I  return  to  that 
garden  no  more.  There's  a  cottage 
on  the  mountain  road  to  Serrayezza 
will  suit  us  well :  it  stands  alone,  and 
<Ni  an  eminence,  with  a  yiew  oyer  the 
pbun  and  the  sea  beyond.  You  can 
it  horn  the  door.    There,  to  the 


left  of  the  oliye  woo<l,  lower  down 
than  the  old  ruin.  We'll  liye  there, 
Billy,  and  we'll  make  of  that  mean 
spot  a  hallowed  one,  where  young  en- 
thusiasts in  art  will  come,  yearn 
hence,  when  we  haye  passed  away,  to 
see  the  humble  home  Sebastian  fiyed 
in — to  sit  upon  the  grassy  seat  where 
he  once  sat,  when  dreaming  of  the 
mighty  triumphs  that  haye  made  him 
glorious."  A  wild  burst  of  mocking 
laughter  rung  from  the  boy's  lips  as 
he  said  this ;  but  its  accents  were  less 
in  derision  of  the  boast,  than  a  spe- 
cies of  hysterical  extasy  at  the  yision 
he  had  conjured  up. 

"  And  why  wouldn't  it  be  so  ?" 
exclaimed  Billy,  ardently — "  Why 
wouldn't  you  be  great  and  illus- 
trious?" 

The  moment  of  excitement  was  now 
oyer,  and  the  youth  stood  pale,  silent, 
and  almost  sickly  in  appearance : 
great  drops  of  perspiration,  too,  stood 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  quiyering 
lips  were  bloodless. 

'^  These  yidions  are  like  meteor 
streaks,"  said  he,  falteringly  ;  "  they 
leaye  the  sky  blacker  than  mey  found 
it !  But  come  along,  let  us  to  work, 
and  we'll  soon  forget  mere  specula- 
tion." 

Of  the  life  they  now  led  each  day 
exactly  resembled  the  other.  Rising 
early,  the  youth  was  in  his  studio  at 
dawn  ;  the  faithful  Billy,  seated 
near,  read  for  him  while  he  worked. 
Watching,  with  a  tact  that  only  affec- 
tion ever  bestows,  each  changeful 
mood  of  the  youth's  mind,  Traynor 
varied  the  topics  with  the  varying 
humours  of  the  other,  and  thus  Uttle 
of  actual  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them,  though  their  minds  jour- 
neyed along  together.  To  eke  out 
subsistence  even  humble  as  theirs, 
the  young  sculptor  was  obliged  to 
make  small  busts  and  even  figures  for 
sale,  and  these  Billy  disposed  of  at 
Lucca  and  Pisfi,  making  short  ex- 
cursions to  these  cities  as  need  re- 
quii-ed. 

The  toil  of  the  day  over,  they  wan- 
dered out  towards  the  sea-shore, 
taking  the  path  which  led  througli 
the  cuive  road  by  the  garden  of  the 
\'illa.  At  times  the  youth  would 
steal  away  a  moment  from  his  com- 
panion, and  enter  the  little  park, 
with  every  avenue  of  which  he  was 
familiar ;  and  although  Billy  noticed 
his   absence,    he    stnctly   ab'rtained 
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tpiiii  l]i»*  Mi;;l)ifi«lallii.siiiii  III  it.  Kvi'ii 
:i(  I:i.-t,  as  )i<*  drlaycil  lon^or  ami 
]<*iiji  rt«i  P  turn,  Tiavimr  iiiaiiitHiiiutl 
till'    >:Ulli»    IV.mTVi*,    UU«l     thllri     tlivll* 

;,'ri'\v  ii)i  ^niiliially  n  tii-^'rvt  Urtwi-vii 
ili::i  a  in\>t«'rv  that  neither  vt-ii- 
tiin-ii  ti»  ;ip|in>Hcli.  With  u  (h'lit-ary 
that  sf.'iiiftl  an  iiirtliiu't  in  hiH  hiiui- 
Ii]i'n:timv,  ]SilIv  woiihl  nnw  miil  iht-n 
f<i;^ii  <•■  rii|patiiiii  nr  fatigm*  tn  rxoiise 
liIniM-If  fi*i>ni  the  evfhihjL;  strull,  ami 
thii-  li-avi-  the  youth  fntj  Ut  WiUKlur 
jfi  h<-  ui.-^hi'il;  till  at  Urn;;th  il  bt'uinn! 
a  M<  it!«  •!  liaMi  U'twtvn  them  to  #v]Hi- 
rat<'  at  ni;^litfan,  to  meet  «>nly  <*n  lh<f 
iiii>i-P'\\.  'l*lii*.-«'  ni}{htrt  Were  >]ieni  in 
wiiiKJii!;  th>'  •;anicn  arinnid  the  villa, 
hit 'in.;  M«'allhily  aniiil  thu  ti-eeii  to 
w.ii-li  tl:"  ro  mi  when?  mIk*  wzm  uil- 
tin_'.  t'l  r.it.«ii  a  ni«i:ii«'utai-y  jrlinip^io 
« - 1  1 1 •  r  ii ',' u i\'  ; IS  i I  I ir'..'**L'i  1 1 he  w i m h •  v.- , 
!••  1m  ai-  )>('i-«-haii<'f  a  fow  faint  aifentrt 
i>f  ]i' r  v<ii(*i*.  Hours  U^iv^  «uiiM  hu 
-'•v.-.i>h  iiiilh' silent  niKht,  hin  whole 
:  'ul  •^trtjii  il  in  a  flelirioud  tln>ani 
\\\\*'v>  in  tirr  iniai^enioviil,  ami  eame 
ami  \^*-ii\wiili  I'very  |)aM.4ini;  fancy. 
In  thr  «alni  nio(inli<'ht  he  wuuhl  trv 
to  tni'-r  her  ftMitrttejM  in  the  f^ravel 
walk  that  letl  tu  the  Htudin,  and 
liii;.'  rih^'  nt'ar  thoin,  whidi>er  to  her 

f  >ii"  ui-^h(.  as  hf  hiitrreil  thus.  In' 
;l.":»«''i*  h-  \%a.-i  l•.■l^'l■i^ed,  for  at  he 
^:i<lii--iily  I'lipix;  tl  fn>ui  a  (I'lrk  all'v 
iiiiii  ,1  li^tivid  ^;'a<'e  wln'rc  th**  ni<Min- 
li^ii'  »"•  il  >;."!i;;l>.  Il"  >jiw  a  li^'up*  in 
a  I  .III*  aiKi\-  him.  Im:  with«iiit 
\>  11  ,,  .i!i!  ■  1  »  r;i'iij^ii:/.e  !•»  uli<>ni  il 
1>  !  n.'    1.     Ti.iiiillv   ami  fiarfuiU  he 

• 

niii'  I  vWiiiin  iK'  lyhaih-.  aii<{  *'vr\»t 
ii"!-  li  "Ix  :iv\a\ .  ^hi•  kitl  ;i(  iln- V -rv 
ilmi^'lii  "f  ,ii^  •i..i-r\.  'I'iir  n 'It  il.t\ 
].»'  I>ii.>l  a  <<:ii:i!l  (•.•ii  |Mi*t  **(  ftr.-li 
il.iv. . : >.  .«»i  til"  r-i-iii'  -'-ai  lM-n>a:h  ihs- 
ui!i'l«'\^.  A*  lii'-;  h"  ■»•■.■; iv-ly  ilan-l 
;.•  :<<ii<  !i  it  ;  Iiu'  with  a  >uil>li'n  tuw»h 
•  •:  li*;>ih:t  i(  hil  11  n  •li*f<tiiit'«l  fur 
l«!'n-  II.  Il'-  |';"«'"%."i!  till-  I'.M-.M'V*!  t'»  hi* 


]i|H,  and  hiil  them  iu  hiH  UiHim. 
fjii.'h  ni^ht  now  the  haine  (ir-Heut 
attnii*ti>d  him  to  th<'  same  iila:^;,  and 
thu!«  at  ontv  uiihin  hin  li<uirt  uaj« 
li;;hteil  a  thuae  «if  ho}»e  tliat  illnniina- 
ti-d  all  hi«  Wui^',  niakin);  hix  whol» 
life  a  ;;l<»ri<'U-4  e|iiriiNle.  and  tillinff  all 
the  loni'  honm  of  the  «Iav  with 
th«>u;^htd  of  her  who  tints  evmhl  think 
of  him. 

Life  lian  itn  trinnipluuit  niomuntd, 
itH  druaniH  of  entranciu;(,  vxtatio  de- 
light, when  anei-ean  haM  umwued  a 
hanl-fou'^dit  Htru(;vd<.S  "r  wh<-u  the 
meed  of  other  men\i  ]irai»e  eouu-n 
Hhi»wen*ii  on  us.  The  triumphs  of 
heroi.-^ni,  of  int*  Meet,  of  nubl«  eiitlu- 
ramits  the  trialn  of  t**miitatioii  met 
and  eontpieriMl  the  gluriuuii  vic- 
tory itver  Bulf  intcrertt  -  am  all 
^n-at  ai.  1  ennoMin^  senMatiuu«;  biii 
what  an*  I  hey  all  comiKUVil  with  th** 
firril  ouiMeioUitnciw  nf  Iwin^  loved,  nf 
bein>r  ti»  another  the  ideal  we  have 
luaile  of  her  I  To  tliia  uotbing  th«> 
world  cjui  ^ve  18  equal.  From  the 
moment  we  liave  felt  it,  life  chanyfeH 
aruunti  uh.  It«  i'ruii»eii  an*  but  bar- 
rier.-i  o}iiioiiin1  to  our  Htrnng  will,  that 
to  a.4.>ail  and  »tnnn  in  a  flutr.  Then 
crriuuif  a  hemiism  in  mwtiiiff  theeverv 
day  tn»uble»  of  exi-tteniv,  an  thoujfii 
we  were  wddierh  in  a  tfiNid  an^l  holy 
eaiLH*.  No  Ifn;xer  uuMeenor  unmark- 
e«l  in  the  (nvat  «Mvan  of  life,  we  fet'l 
the IV  ix  an  eve  ever  tnnnti  toA-unls 
ii!*,  a  h.'art  e\er  thn'hhin;^  iiith  our 
oMii  that  our  ^triumiihn  ore  ita 
trium;»liN  our  ttoniiwii  itM  nurmwa. 
.\|*:iri  fp'Ui  all  the  inleniiiirfr*  with 
the  worl  1.  with  itM  ehaujirefid  nnral 
and  f  vil,  wi'  fei-l  that  we  have  a  ti«a- 
Huiv  that  danu't*ri«eannota|i|inMU*h:  wr 
kn  iw  (hat  in  iiur  heart  of  hearts  a 
111  '/^^iil  myhtery  in  l.irkeil  uii  a  wril 
o:  I  Ml  re  thonifhtn  that  i^an  mlm  down 
till'  ni'L-:  fer%«-n-«l  Imnr  of  life**  ami- 
eii'-*.  ."H'-h  the  ynuih  felt,  and,  feel- 
in;:  •!.  '•'<  i^*  hi;>}>v. 
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"  i^ri'i^li  K  :;.i'i>in.  Naples. 
Ni.         l> 
••  M^  ■;•    .   li  u  nui-t, 

••  ?'.  I  mil."  tli.-  lault  that  y»  -ir  K-l- 
t.  r  li:i-  l.iin  >i\  wril;.*  nnan^wi  retl  ; 
1-m:  liiviu;:  i:\\i\\  up  jn-nwork  mys-lf 
i'  1  ilii-  1 1'*  i-i^'ht  ni"iithM,  nml  t'mw- 


h'y,  my  private  aiv.  Iwing  ill,  |||9  de- 
bt \  wan  uauvLiitbiMe.  Tlin  {jraani 
i'limniunicatiuu  yuu  owe  tu  thu  furlH" 
nate  arrival  hen-  of  (  aptain  MelUih, 
wlioha«  kindly  voluutivred  to  \m  Mr 
aiuauuenMii.  i  am  indeMl  WIH[ 
grii*vp<1  at  thi<>  delay,    f  rthaU  ht  AmP 
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4f  il  occasion  you  any  Uiiu^  beyond 
inconvenience.  How  a  pnvate  sec. 
should  petiriit  himtielf  the  luxiinr  of 
an  attack  of  influenza  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. We  Bhall  hear  of  one's  hair- 
dresBer  having  the  impertinence  to 
catch  cold,  to-morrow  oft  next  day ! 

''  If  I  dont  miMtake,  it  was  you  your- 
self recommended  Crawley  to  me,  and 
1  am  oidy  half  lo^tef  ul  for  the  i^errice, 
■He  is  a  man  of  small  prejudices ; 
fancies  that  he  ought  to  have  a  remi- 
jar  hour  for  dimier  ;  thinks  that  lie 
should  have  aocjuaintances ;  and  will 
persist  in  imagining  himself  an  exis- 
|6ut  sometliim^,  appertaining  to  th^ 
legation, — ^whilein  reality  he  is  only  a 
shadowy  excrescence  of  my  own  indo- 
lent habits,  the  recipient  c>f  the  trashy 
superfluities  one  commits  to  pH]»er, 
and  ealls  despatches.  Latterly,  in  my 
iuci^asiug  laziness,  I  have  utted  him 
for  more  intimate  correspondence  ; 
4ind,  as  Doctor  Allitore  han  now  denied 
me  all  manual  exertion  whatever,  I 
am  actually  wholly  dejpendent  on  such 
aid.  I*m  sure  I  long  for  the  discovery 
of  some  other  mode  of  transmitting 
one*s  brain-efforts  than  by  the  slow 
process  of  manuscript — some  photo- 
graphic process,  that  by  a  series  of 
oright  pictures  might  display  en  ta- 
bleau what  one  is  now  reduced  to  ac- 
complish by  narrative.  As  it  ever 
did,  and  ever  will  happen  too,  they 
have  deluged  me  with  work  when  I 
crave  rest.  £vei^  session  of  parliar 
ment  must  have  its  blue  book  ;  and 
by  the  devil's  luck  thev  have  decided 
that  Italy  is  to  furnish  the  present  one. 

"  You  have  always  been  a  soldier, 
and  whenever  your  inspecting  general 
came  his  round,  your  whole  care  has 
been  to  make  the  troop  horses  look  as 
fat,  the  men's  whiskers  as  trim,  their 
overalls  as  clean,  an<l  their  curb-chains 
as  bright,  as  |x)ssible.  You  never 
imagined  or  dreame<l  of  a  contingency 
when  it  would  l>e  desirable  that  the 
anim.'UH  HhouUl  hvi  all  sorel)acke<l,  the 
whole  regiment  under  stoppages,  and 
the  trunn)eter  in  a  quinsey.  Had  you 
been  a  diplomatist  instead  of  a  dra- 
goon, this  view  of  tilings  might  ])er- 
hapi  have  presented  itself,  and  the 
chief  object  of  your  denire  l»een  to 
show  Uiat  the  system  under  which 
voufuncti(mate<l  worked  as  ill  as  iietHl 
be  ;  that  the  court  U*  which  you  were 
aficredited  abhorrtnl  you  ;  its  ministers 
snubbed,   its  small  oflicinls  slighted 


you  ;  tluit  all  your  communications 
were  ill  received,  your  counsels  ill 
taken  ;  that  what  you  reprobated  was 
adopted,  what  you  advised  rejected  ; 
in  fact,  that  the  only  result  of  your 
presence  was  the  maintenance  of  % 
perpetual  ill  will  and  bad  feeling ;  and 
that  without  the  aid  of  a  line  of  l>at- 
tle  ship,  or  at  least  a  frigate,  your 
position  was  no  longer  tenable,  ^^m 
the  moment,  my  dear  H —  that  you  can 
establish  this  fkct,  you  start  into  life 
as  an  able  and  active  minister,  imbueii 
with  thoroughly  British  principles — 
an  active  assertor  of  what  is  due  to 
his  country's  rights  and  dignity,  not 
truckling  to  court  favour,  or  tamely 
submitting  to  royal  impertinences — 
not  like  the  noble  lonl  at  this  place^ 
or  the  more  suliser\'ient  viscount  at 
that — but,  in  plain  words,  an  admi- 
rable public  servant,  whose  reward, 
whatever  courts  and  cabinets  may 
do,  will  always  be  willingly  accorded 
by  a  grateful  nation. 

'*  I  am  afraid  this  sketch  of  a  8])ecial 
envoy's  career  will  scarcely  tempt 
you  to  exchange  for  a  mission  abroad ! 
And  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear 
friend.     It    is  a  very    unrewarding 

frofesdion.  I  often  wish  myself  that 
had  taken  something  in  the  colonies, 
or  gone  into  the  chur^,  or  some  other 
career  which  had  given  me  time  and 
opportunity  to  look  after  my  health  ; 
of  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  but  an 
indifferent  account  to  render  you. 
These  people  here  can't  hit  it  off  at  all, 
Hareourt ;  they  keep  muddling  away 
about  indigestion,  deranged  functions, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  The  mischief  is  in 
the  bloo<l ;  I  mean  in  the  undue  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood.  So  Tre>'R<Miac, 
the  man  of  Bagneres,  prove<l  t<>  nie. 
There  is  a  flux  and  reflux  iu  us  as  in 
the  tides,  and  when,  from  deficient 
eiiei^,  or  lax  muscular  power,  that 
ceases,  we  are  all  driven  oy  artificial 
means  to  remedy  the  defect.  Tre- 
seynac's  theory  is  position.  By  a  num- 
ber of  ingeniously  contrived  i»ositii>ns 
he  accomplishes  an  artificial  conges- 
tion of  any  part  he  pleases ;  and  in 
his  establishment  at  Bagneres  yon 
may  see  some  fiftv  people  strung  up 
l»y  the  arms  and  legs,  by  the  waists 
or  the  ancles,  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner,  and  with  truly  fabulous  suc- 
cess. 1  myself  (Missed  three  mornings 
suspendeil  by  tlie  middle,  like  the 
sheep  in  the  decoration  of  the  (^iolileu 
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Tleece,  and  was  amazed  at  the  strange 
sensations  I  experienced  bfeore  I 
was  cut  doM'n. 

"  You  know  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  medical  people  reject  every 
d  SCO  very  in  the  art,  and  only  sanc- 
tion its  emi)loyment  when  the  world 
has  decreed  in  its  favor.  You  will, 
therefore,  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Lan'ey  and  Cooper,  to  whom 
I  wrote  about  Treysenac's  theory, 
sent  me  very  unsatisfactory,  indeed 
very  unseemly,  replies.  I  have  re- 
solved, liowever,  not  to  let  the  thing 
drop,  and  am  determined  to  oriffinat<i 
a  suspensoriiun  in  England,  when  I 
can  chance  ujwn  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  scientific  knowledge  to  conduct 
it.  Jjike  mesmerism,  the  system  has 
its  antipathies,  and  thus  yesterday 
(Jrawley  fainted  twice  after  a  few 
minutes'  suspension  by  the  ai*ms.  But 
he  is  a  bigot  aV>out  anything  he  hears 
for  the  fii*st  time,  and  I  was  not  sorry 
at  his  punishment. 

"  I  wish  vou  would  talk  over  this 
matter  with  any  clever  medical  man 
in  your  neighl)ourhood,  and  let  me 
hear  the  result. 

"And  so  you  are  surprised,  you 
say,  how  little  influence  English  re- 
presentations exercise  over  the  deter- 
minations of  foreign  cabinets.  I  go 
further,  and  confess  no  astonishment 
at  all  at  the  no-influence  !  My  dear 
dragoon,  have  you  not,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  times  in  tliis  life,  endui*ed  a 
small  martyrdom  in  seeing  a  very 
indifferent  rider  tormenjb  almost  to 
madness  the  animal  he  bastn)de,  just 
by  sheer  ignorance  and  awkwardness 
--now  worrying  the  flank  with  in- 
cautious heel,  now  irriUiting  the  soft 
side  of  the  mouth  with  incessant 
jerkings — always  countenicting  the 
good  impulses,  ever  promptmg  the  bad 
on?s  of  his  baast  ?  And  have  you 
not,  while  heartily  wishing  yourself 
in  the  saddle,  felt  the  utter  inutility 
(»f  adraini.sterinij  anv  counsels  to  the 
rich  V  ?  You  s.iw,  and  rightly  saw, 
that  even  if  he  attempted  Xa)  follow 
your  suggestions,  he  wouM  do  so 
awkwardly  and  inaptly,  acting  at 
wrong  momenta  and  without  that 
(Miutinuity  of  pur|x>se  which  must  ever 
accompany  an  act  of  address ;  and 
that  for  liis  safety  and  even  for  the 
welfare  of  the  animal,  it  were  as  well 
thev  should  jog  on  together  as  they 
Ijad  done,  trusting  that  after  a  time 
they  might  establisli  a  sort  of  com- 


promise endui*able  if  not  beneficial  to 
Doth. 

"  Such,  my  dear  friend,  in  brief,  is 
the  state  of  many  of  those  foreign 
governments  to  "room  we  are  so  pro- 
fuse of  our  wise  counsels.  It  were 
doubtless  much  better  if  they  ruleil 
well ;  but  let  us  see  if  the  road  to 
this  knotty  consummation  be  by  the 
adoption  of  methods  totally  new  to 
them,  estranged  from  all  their  in- 
stincts and  h^its,  and  fall  of  perib, 
whidi  their  very  fears  will  exaggerate. 
Constitutional  governments,  uke  un- 
derdone roast  beef,  suit  our  natures 
and  our  latitude  ;  but  they  would 
seem  lamentable  experiments  when 
tried  south  of  the  Alps.  Liberty  with 
us  means  the  right  to  break  heads  at 
a  county  election,  and  to  print  im- 
pertinences in  newspapers.  With  the 
Spaniard  or  the  Italian  it  would  be  to 
carry  a  poignard  more  openly,  and 
use  it  more  frequently  than  at  ppre- 
sent. 

"  At  all  events,  if  it  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  you,  you  may  be  assured  that 
the  rulers  in  all  these  cases  jve  not 
much  better  off  than  those  tkef  role 
over.  They  lead  lives  of  incoowtot 
terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety.  Their 
existence  is  tioisoned  by  ceaseless 
fears  of  treachery — they  know  not 
where.  They  change  ministers  as 
travellers  cliange  the  direction  of  their 
journey,  to  disconcert  the  supposed 
]^lans  of  their  enemies  ;  ana  they 
vaccillate  between  cruelty  and  mercy, 
really  not  knowing  in  which  lies  their 
safety.  Don't  fancy  that  they  have 
any  innate  pleasure  in  harsh  measures. 
The  likelihood  is,  they  hate  them  as 
much  as  you  do  yourself ;  but  they 
know  no  other  system  ;  and,  to  come 
b:ick  to  mv  cavalrv  illusti'ation,  tli© 
only  time  they  tried  a  snaffle,  they 
were  run  away  with. 

I  tnist  these  pi*osings  will  be  a 
warning  to  you  how  you  touch  upon 
politics  again  in  a  letter  to  me  ;  out 
1  really  did  not  wish  to  be  a  bore, 
and  now  here  I  am,  ready  to  answer, 
so  far  as  in  me  lien,  all  your  interro- 
gatories ;  first  premising  that  I  am 
not  at  lil)crty  to  enter  u})on  the  ques- 
tion of  (Uencore  himself,  and  for  tlie 
sim])le  reason,  that  he  has  made  me 
his  confidant.  And  now  as  to  the 
boy,  I  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
Harcourt ;  and  for  this  reason, — ^he 
had  not  what  sailors  call  '^steerage 
wav*'  in  him.    Ife  went  whei'ever  vou 
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hade  him,  but  without  an  imjniW. 
I  tried  t<)  make  him  cai*e  for  his 
career — for  the  gay  world — for  the 
butterfly  life  of  young  diplomacy — 
for  certain  dissiimtions — excellent 
things  occasionally  to  develop  nas- 
cent faculties.  I  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest him  by  literary  society  and 
savans,  but  unsuccessfully.  For  art 
indeed  he  showed  some  disposition, 
and  modelled  i>rettily  ;  but  it  never 
rone  above  *  amateurship.'  Now  en- 
thusiasm, although  a  veiy  excellent 
ingredient,  will  no  more  make  an 
artist,  than  a  brisk  kitchen-fii'e  will 
provide  a  dinner  where  all  the  mate- 
rials are  wanting. 

**  I  began  to  despair  of  him,  Har- 
court,  when  I  saw  that  there  were  no 
features  about  him.  He  could  do 
everytliing  i-easonably  well :  because 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  ch-^ing  any- 
thing with  real  excellence.  He  ^-an- 
dered  away  from  me  to  ( 'ari-ai-a,  with 
his  quaint  companion  the  d(X'tor  ; 
and  after  some  months  wrote  me 
rather  a  stunly  letter,  I'cjeoting  all 
monied  advances,  jmst  and  future, 
and  saying  somethmg  ver}'  haughty, 
and  of  course  very  stupid,  al>out  the 
"  glorious  sense  of  indej^endence."  I 
replied,  but  he  never  answered  me, 
and  here  might  have  ended  all  my 
knowledge  of  his  history,  had  not  a 
letter,  of  which  I  send  you  an  ex- 
tract, i«eume<l  the  narrative.     The 


writer  is  the  Princesa  Sablonkoff,  a 
lady  of  whose  attractions  and  faaci- 
nations  you  have  often  heard  me 
speak.  When  you  have  read  and 
tnought  over  the  enclosed,  let  me 
have  your  opinion.  I  do  not,  I  can- 
not believe  m  the  rumour  you  allude 
to.  Glencore  is  not  the  man  to  marry 
at  his  time  of  life,  and  in  his  circum- 
stances. Send  me,  however,  all  the 
particulars  you  are  in  possession  of. 
I  hope  they  don*t  mean  to  send  you  to 
India,  because  you  seem  to  dislike  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  suspect  I  should 
enjoy  tliat  country  immensely.  Heat 
is  the  first  element  of  daily  comfort, 
and  all  the  appliances  to  moderate  it 
are  ex  oMcio  luxuries  ;  besides  that  in 
India  tnere  is  a  splendid  and  en- 
larged selfishness  in  the  mode  of  life, 
very  different  from  the  petty  ego- 
tisms of  our  rude  Northland. 

"If  you  do  go,  pray  take  Naples 
in  the  wa>'.  The  i"oute  by  Alexan- 
dria and  Suez,  they  all  tell  me,  is  the 
best  and  most  expeditious. 

"Hellish  desires  me  to  add  bis 
I'emembrances,  hoping  you  have  not 
foTttotten  him.  He  served  in  the 
'  FTfth'  with  you  in  Canada ;  that 
is,  if  you  be  the  same  Qeov^  Har- 
court  who  played  Tony  Lumpkin  so 
execrably  at  Montreal.  I  have  told 
him  it  is  probable,  and  am  yours 
ever, 

H.  U. 
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It  wouhl  lie  difficult  to  say  to  v  hat 
class  a  book  like  this  Wlongs^  unless 
to  those  volumes  of  Ana  \i\  which 
great  thinkers  have  sometimes  liound 
together  their  loose  thoughts.  We 
have  here,  collected  under  one  cover, 
the  **  wise  saws"  of  r»rd  Racon  ainl 
the  "  modem  instances"  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

The  table  of  contents  of  "  Racrm's 
Essays"  is,  as  our  rejwlers  well  know, 
a  miscellaneous  one  ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's additions  are  t^iken  from 
sources  quite  as  various.  Together, 
the  Essays  and  the  Annotations  re- 
mind us  of  the  work  of  Smalgnionius, 


who  wrote  a  work  entitled,  "  De  OiiX' 
nibiu  liebu^"  and  afterwanls  added 
a  supplementary  treat  is**,  "  De  qui- 
busdam  aliu^ 

The  lii*st  e<lition  of  "Bacon's 
Essays"  was  printeil  in  1597  ;  it  then 
contained  onlv  ten  Essavs.  The  vo- 
hmie  was  reprinted  several  times 
during  the  author's  life  time,  and  i-e- 
ceivwl  continual  additions.  In  161  :i. 
Bacon  publiKhed  an  enlarged  edition, 
which  lie  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry. 
He  seems  then  to  have  a<lopted  the 
wonl  **  Essays"  as  a  new  name  for 
this  style  of  composition.  He  calls 
them  in  his  dedication,  "Certain  brief 
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notes  set  dowu  rather  sigiiiticantly 
thau  curiously,  which  I  have  called 
Essays — the  word  is  late  but  the 
thing  is  ancient."  In  the  title-j)a£e 
of  the  first  edition,  they  are  quaintly 
described  as  places  (lod)  of  jH»r8ua- 
sion  and  dissuasion. 

To  these  Essays  or  Places  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  has  contributed 
another  collection  of  thoughts  and 
common-places.  It  is  thus  a  ti*eatise 
on  human  nature,  to  which  two  wise 
observers,  separat^fil  by  an  interval 
of  two  centuries,  liave  contributed 
their  several  stock  of  experience. 
The  critics  will,  no  doubt,  object  that 
this  is  not  so  much  an  edition  of 
Bacon  its  a  compilation  of  Biutoniana 
ruid  Whateleiiuia  bound  up  togetlier  ; 
and  it  will  >.>e  further  askea,  is  such  an 
act  of  literary  jinrtnership  justifiable, 
for  which  consent  has  been  obtained 
only  on  one  side  ?  The  Chancellor, 
who  can  only  act  the  sleeping  part- 
ner in  such  a  concern,  must  not  be 
held  accountable  for  the  opinions  of 
the  Archbishop. 

Limited  liability  must  be  the  nUe 
in  this  concern,  in  which  the  dead 
and  Uie  living  are  entered  for  an 
equal  amount  of  shares.  Tliis  much 
must  be  premised  in  fairness  to  the 
great  Chancellor,  who  cannot  aj)pear 
either  to  consent  or  dissent  to  the  act 
of  the  Archbishop.  But  admitting 
tliis,  the  combination  is  a  useful  one 
iov  the  general  reader.  There  is 
suHioiont  congeniality  of  mind  be- 
tween the  essayist  and  and  his  anno- 
U\i(^Y  to  smooth  down  the  diiferences 
of  a^rt^  and  expi-ession.  The  wise  saw 
and  the  mo<lem  instAiice  are  so  tho- 
roughly one  at  Iwttom,  but  so  unlike 
oac^li  other  on  the  surface,  that  we 
feel  on  reading  the  two  all  the 
f«»iv»p  of  the  argument  from  undo- 
signwl  coincidence. 

On  some  }v>inta,  jwii-ticularly  cases 
of  Christian  experience,  the  aimo- 
tator  is,  as  might  be  exjKwted,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  essayist.  Although  the 
king's  conRcienc4?-kee|)er,  the  C-han- 
i*ellor  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  to  a 
weak  conscience.  His  empirical 
})rinciples  often  appear  where  they 
ought  not.  It  is  the  glory  of  pliy- 
sics  but  the  weakness  of  ethics  to  be 
triotl  by  experience.  In  Bacon's 
moral  maxims  we  are  sometimes  un- 
pleatiantly  reminded  tliat  he  was  the 
lather  of  the  Experimental  Method. 
Hnno^ty  is  the  b(»«t  poli<»T^  it  i«  tniP, 


but  it  will  not  do  to  be  houefft  from 
policy.  In  morals,  hi^h  principles 
produce  hiffh  practice — ^if  you  lower 
the  one,  ttie  other  necefwarily  £allii 
with  it.  Bacon  is  not  professedly,  at 
many  of  his  d^^nerate  disciplee,  an 
experimentalist  in  morula.  But  the 
standard  is  not  alwa>*8  as  high  as 
could  be  wished.  We  need  an  occa- 
sional "  caution  for  the  time,**  audi  as 
the  Archbishop  judiciouaiy  suppliies. 

There  is  an  Irish  proverb  quoted 
by  the  Archbishop,  "He  is  a  good 
hurler  that's  on  the  ditch."  To  judge 
of  worldly  wisdom  by  its  own  rules, 
we  must  look  down  on  it  from  a 
height.  The  "  wisdom  which  is  from 
above"  can  alone  truly  jpronouuce  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Bacon  in 
this  respect  was  only  the  hurler  in 
the  field.  He  had  not  stood  on  the 
ditch,  at  least  when  he  wrote  the 
Essays.  Perhaps,  when,  old  and  sick 
at  heart,  he  flung  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  the  upper  house  with  an  air 
of  contempt  on  the  table,  exclaiming^ 
"  I  have  done  with  such  vanities,"  £» 
miiy  have  learned  that  sagacity  is  not 
wisdom.  But  such  an  appendix  to 
his  Essays  we  must  note  as  defident. 
The  annotations  in  part  supply  this 
want. 

It  is  strange  that  the  man  who 
sailed  round  the  coasts  of  intellectual 
knowledge,  explored  every  bay  (to 
follow  out  his  own  metaphor)  and 
sounded  every  creek,  who  noted  all 
its  deficiencies,  and  almost  filled 
them  up  himself,  should  have  shown 
as  striking  a  specimen  of  moral  lit- 
tleness as  of  mental  greatness.  His 
own  age  and  posterity  have  both 
fallen  into  strange  confusion  through 
this  anomaly.  The  one  rejected  wluit 
was  gi*eat,  and  the  other  has  long 
revered  what  was  little  and  mean. 
His  intellect  was  misunderstood  by 
the  men  of  his  own  age.  Queen 
Elizabeth  said  of  him,  "Bacon  hatlt 
a  great  wit  and  much  learning ;  but 
in  law  showeth  to  the  utmost  of  his 
knowledge,  and  U  not  deep,**  King 
James  affectedly  compared  his  No- 
vum Organum  to  the  peace  of  (jlo<l, 
"  for  it  p<iS9eth  all  itnderstandingJ^ 
Posterity,  to  which  Bacon  appeal eil, 
has  reversed  this  judgment  as  to  his 
parta  as  a  wrilir;  but  ]X)sterity 
should  remember  that  Bacon  made 
no  appeal  against  the  judgment  of  his 
own  age  on  his  conduct  as  a  man. 
They  forgave,  and  we  may  foi^get  tliat 
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he  WIS  fined,  iinpriBoned,  degraded  ; 
hat  to  apologise  for  these  t^ngs  is 
feimply  absurd. 

If  nis  faults  were  only  Ditia  tern- 
poris,  the  common  features  of  his  age, 
liis  genius  too  by  the  same  rule  should 
belong  to  the  age  and  not  to  the  man. 
It  is  well  that  biographers  have  given 
wp  at  last  this  line  of  defence.  Let 
the  reader  compare  Uie  two  verdicts 
— >the  one  of  a  modem  editor  of 
Bacon,  who  has  with  the  rest  con- 
founded the  ideas  of  great  and  good  ; 
the  other  of  Dr.  Whately — and  judge 
for  himself  which  is  nearest  the 
truth : — 

It  U  trae,  Mijrs  ibo  hero-worshipper, 
tint  the  condition  of  the  times  ofllers  some 
excuse  for  him  ;  and  his  legal  treatises,  tlie 
settlement  of  the  \ayr  of  real  propcrtj ;  his 
attempts  at  law  reform,  and  man/  of  his 
jadicial  and  political  acts,  show  a  nature 
natumllj  obeying  the  impnlso  of  reason  and 
conscience ;  while  the  unimpeachable  blame- 
kssness  of  his  private  lite,  and  the  calm 
earnestness  of  his  moral  lessons,  prove  that 
he  onljr  neededapwer  aimofphere  <md  more 
eieilixed  tones  to  act  with  all  the  dignity  of 
the  tage,  and  speak  with  the  unadulterated 
doquence  of  an  Augustan  classic. 

The  verdict  of  the  Ai^chbishop  of 
Dublin  is  sounded  in  a  more  Cliristian 
key^  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

I  wish  I  could  feel  justified  in  conduding 
Without  sajing  anjthing  of  Bacon*s  own  cha* 
ractcr;— without  holding  him  up  as  himself 
a  lamentable  example  of  practice  at  variance 
with  good  sentiments,  and  sound  judgment, 
and  riglit  precepts.     He  thought   well,  and 
he  spoke  wvll ;  but  he  hnd  accustometl  him- 
self  to  act  very  far  from  well.     And  justice 
roqnires   that  he   should   bo   held  np  as  a 
warning  beacon  to  teach  all  men  an  impor- 
tant lesson ;  to  afford  them  a  sad  proof  that 
no  intellectual  power, — no  extent  of  learn- 
ing,— nut  even  the  most  pure  and  exalted 
moral  sentiments   confined   to  theory,    will 
supply  the  want  of  a  diligent  and  watchful 
confurmity  in  practice  to  ChristLin  principle. 
All  the  attempts  that  have  been   made  to 
Tindicate  or  palliate  Bacon's  moral  conduct 
tend  only  to  lower,  and  to  lower  very  much, 
the  standard  of  virtue.     He  appenrs  but  too 
plainly  to  1:avc  been  worldly,  ambitious,   co- 
vetous, base,  selfish,  and  un}»crupulous.  And 
it  b  remarkable  that  the  Mammon  which  ha 
»rrved  proved  bnt  a  faithless  master  in  the 
end.     lie  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  in- 
deed, to  which  his  ambition  had  aimed ;   but 
be   di<.*d  impoveribhed,    degraded,    despised, 
and   broken-hearted.     His  example,    tbcro- 
fore,  w  far  from  being  at  all  seductive. 
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But  let  BO  MA,  tlieMipOi),  tindervalue 
or  neglect  the  lessons  of  wisdom  whirh  his 
writings  may  supply,  and  wludi  we  may, 
through  divine  grace,  torn  to  better  account 
than  he  did  hunself.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
infer,  that  because  Bacon  was  a  great  philo- 
sopher, and  far  fr^m  a  good  man,  therefore 
you  will  bo  the  better  man  for  keeping  clear 
of  his  philosophy.  His  intellectual  supe- 
riority  was  no  more  the  cause  of  his  moral 
failures  than  Solomon's  wisdom  was  of  his. 
Yon  may  be  as  faulty  a  character  as  either 
of  them  was,  without  possessing  •  particle  of 
their  wisdom,  and  without  seeking  to  gain 
instruction  from  it.  The  intellectual  light 
which  they  enjoyed  did  not,  indeed,  keep  them 
in  the  right  path  ;  but  you  will  not  be  tho 
more  likely  to  walk  in  it,  if  you  quench  any 
light  that  is  afforded  you. 

How  many  on  the  other  hand  have 
been  misled  by  the  soimding  couplet 
of  Pope — 

If  parts  allore  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shtned. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  confusion 
between  moral  and  mental  greatness 
which  men  so  often  fall  into.  As 
some  of  Bacon's  admirers  excuse  his 
baseness  by  his  genius — so  others 
with  Pope  accuse  his  gt^nius  as  if  the 
cause  of  his  baseness.  Bacon  is  in- 
deed at  onoe  our  example  and  our 
warning.  As  a  light  at  sea  may  either 
hide  a  sunken  rock,  and  so  is  to  be 
avoided — or  stand  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbour,  and  so  should  be  made  for, 
so  the  same  character  may  at  one  time 
or  another  8er\'e  a  two-fold  u«ii.  Tlie 
wise  j)ilot  knows  both  when  to  avoid 
and  when  to  sail  tuwaitls  a  light. 
Bacon's  genius  neither  covers  his 
faults  nor  do  his  faults  extinguish 
his  genius — it  is  well  to  know  whoa 
to  be  warned  and  when  invited.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  two  K^ssons  are 
taught  in  the  life  of  one  man  ;  but  to 
learn  the  lesson  at  all,  we  must  din- 
tinguish  things  that  differ. 

As  we  anticipate  that  the  Essays 
and  the  Annotjvtions  will  live  (>y 
themselves,  and  that  time  that  dis- 
solves all  things  will  dissolve  at  last 
this  partnership  of  Bacon  and 
Whately,  we  prefer  to  review  them 
separately. 

We  will  first  select  some  extrat^ts 
from  tlie  Annotations,  and  then  re- 
mark more  at  hirge  on  Bacon. 

In  Ebsay  XIX,  on  Seilition>*  and 
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Trouliles,  Bacon  remarks,  "  there 
iiaetli  to  be  more  trepidatiou  in  coui-t 
upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  trou- 
bles than  were  fit."  To  which  the 
Archbishop  adds  the  following  com- 
ment : — 

To  expect  to  tranquillize  and  benefit  a 
countr>'  by  gratifying  its  agitators,  would  bo 
like  the  practice  of  the  superstitious  of  old 
with  their  sympathetic  powders  and  oint- 
ments, who,  instead  of  applying  medica- 
ments to  the  wound,  contented  themselves 
with  salring  the  sword  which  had  inflicted  it. 
iSince  the  days  of  Dane-Gelt  downwards, 
nay,  since  the  world  was  created,  nothing 
but  evil  has  resulted  from  concessions  made 
to  intimidation. 

In  the  Essay  on  Ti^avel  we  have 
some  amusing  instances  added  hy 
way  of  annotation  on  one-eyed  tra- 
vellers :  — 

Often  it  happens  that  a  man  seeks  and 
obtains  much  intercoui*3e  with  the  people  of 
the  counlrv  in  which  he  travels,  he  falls  in 
with  only  one  particular  set  whom  he  takes 
for  representatives  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  the  days  when  travelling  by  post- 
f:halsc  was  common,  there  were  usually  lir^es 
of  inns  on  all  the  principal  rouds;  a  scries  of 
good  and  a  series  of  inferior  ones,  each  in 
connexion  all  the  way  along ;  so  that  if  you 
once  got  into  the  worse  line,  you  could  not 
onsily  get  out  of  it  to  the  journey's  end.  The 
*  White  Hart'  of  one  town  would  drive  you 
— almost  literally — to  the  *  White  Lion*  "of 
the  next,  and  so  on  all  the  way ;  so  that  of 
two  travellers  by  post  from  London  to  Ex- 
eter or  York,  the  one  would  have  nothing 
but  bad  horses,  bad  beds,  bad  dinners,  and 
the  other  very  good.  This  is  analogous  to 
whit  befalls  a  traveller  in  any  new  country 
with  respect  to  the  impressions  he  receives;  if 
he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  party,  they  con- 
fifjn  him,  as  it  were,  to  those  allied  with 
them,  and  pass  him  on  from  one  to  the 
other,  all  in  the  same  connexion,  each  show- 
ing: him  and  tellin;;  him  just  what  suits  the 
party,  and  concealing  from  him  everything 
else.  This  is  no  where  more  the  case  than 
in  Ireland  ;  from  a  tour  in  which  two  tra- 
Vfllcrs  will  sometimes  return,  each  faith- 
fully reporting  what  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
and  Inivinc;  been  told  jMjrhaps  nothing  more. 
than  the  trutli  on  any  point,  but  only  one 
sido  of  the  truth,  and  the  impressions  re- 
ceived will  be  perhaps  (luite  opposite.  The 
Irisli  jaunting-car,  in  which  the  passengers 
sit  hack  to  back,  is  a  type  of  what  befalls 
many  touristsyn  Ireland.  Each  sees  a  great 
ileal,  and  reports  faithfully  what  he  has  seen, 
one  on  one  &ide  of  the  road,  and  the  other 
Oil  the  other.  One  will  have  seen  all  that  is 
yi-e<'i,  and  the  other  all  that  is  orange. 


In  Essay  XXI.  on  Delays,  to  Biv- 
con*8  words,  "  the  ripeness  or  unripe- 
ness of  the  occasion  must  ever  be 
well  weighed,"  the  following  wise 
sentence  is  appended  :; — 

It  is  a  common  phrase  with  the  ind in- 
criminating advocates  of  delay,  that '  the 
world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  and  such  .n 
measure.'  But  they  usually  forget  to  en- 
quire '  is  it  ripening  i  when  and  how  is  it 
likely  to  become  ripe?  or  are  men's  minds  to 
ripen  like  winter  pears,  meiely  by  laying 
them  by,  and  letting  them  alone  ?' 

•*  Time,"  as  Bishop  Copleston  has  re- 
marked, (Remains,  p.  123)  **  is  no  agent." 
When  wo  speak  of  such  and  such  changes 
being  brought  about  by  time,  vv^e  mean  in 
time — by  the  gradual  and  imperceptible 
operation  of  some  gentle  agency.  We  should 
observe,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  such 
agency  at  work,  and  m  what  direction 
— whether  to  render  a  certain  change  moro 
difficult  or  easier.  If  you  are  surrounded  by 
the  waters,  and  want  to  escape,  you  should 
observe  whether  the  tide  injloicing  or  ebbing ; 
in  the  one  case,  you  should  at  once  attempt 
the  ford  ;  in  the  other,  yon  have  to  wait 
patiently  ;  and  if  the  water  be  still,  and  nei- 
ther rising  nor  falling,  then  you  should  con- 
eider  that  though  there  is  no  danger  of 
drowning,  you  must  remain  insulated  for 
ever  unless  yon  cross  the  ford,  and  that  if 
this  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  may  t>e  as  well 
done  at  once.  The  case  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  a  rising  tide.  TIio 
rapid  multiplication  of  slaves,  which  has  al- 
ready  rendered  their  emancipation  a  difficult 
and  hazardous  step,  makes  it  more  so  every 
year,  and  increases  the  danger  of  a  servile 
war,  such  as  that  of  St.  Domingo. 

Tho  serfdom  of  the  Russians  is,  per- 
haps, nither  a  case  of  still  water ;  there  seems 
no  great  reason  to  expect  that  tho  state  of 
things  will  grow  either  worse  or  better  spon- 
taneonsly.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  slaves 
and  the  serfs  are  not  ripe  for  freedom.  Xo 
enslaved  people  ever  are.  And  to  wait,  be- 
fore you  bestow  liberty  or  political  rights, 
till  the  recipients  are  fit  to  employ  them 
aright,  is  to  resolvo  not  to  go  into  the  water 
till  you  can  swim.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  encounter  many  considerable  evils  at 
fii*st,  and  for  some  time,  while  men  are  learn- 
ing to  use  the  advantages  conferred  on  them. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  however,  to  lessen 
these  evils  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  careful 
preparation^  and  by  bringing  forward  tho 
several  portions  of  any  measure  in  the  best 
onhr,  A  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  rule  was  exhibited  in  tho  measures 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  first  thing  done  was  to  bestow 
political  power  on  the  lowest,  most  ignorant, 
and  most  priest-ridden  of  the  people,  by  giv- 
ing.them  the  elective  franchise,  at  the  s^mio 
*<mc  miking  this  a  source  of  continual  irrita- 
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tion  and  continual  agitation,  Lecause  tbey 
were  still  r<^tricted  from  electing  members 
of  their  own  persuasion.  Roman  Catholics 
were  still  precluded  from  sitting  in  parlia« 
ment,  becaose  forsooth  no  one  of  that  church 
could  be  safely  trusted  with  political  poirer  ! 
So  said  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  exercising  political  power 
(as  freeholders)  in  the  most  dangerous  way 
possible.  The  next  step  was  to  admit  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  seats  which  ought  to  have 
preceded — as  almost  every  one  now  admits — 
the  conferring  of  the  elective  franchise ;  be- 
cause the  Roman  Catholics  who  would  thus 
have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  political 
power  would  have  been  few,  and  would  have 
belonged  to  the  educated  classes.  And  last 
of  all  came  that  which  should  have  been  first 
of  all— the  providing  of  some  such  schooling 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  as  might  render 
them  at  least  one  degree  less  niifit  for  poli- 
tical power.  And  was  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  beginning  ncd  the  cud  of  this 
series  of  mcasiires  occupied  in  providing 
agniiist  the  dnngers  to  be  apprehended  as  re- 
sulting? Quite  the  reverse.  Instead  of 
hoUmg  oat  so  as  to  gain  l>etter  terms,  we 
held  out  for  the  worse.  The  ministry  of 
1806  provided  certain  conditions  as  safe- 
guards, which  that  of  1 829  would  not  ven- 
ture to  insi.st  on.  The  one  ministry  would 
htive  capitulated  on  tonus — tlie  other  sur- 
rendered nearly  at  discretion.  The  one  pro- 
po.Hed  to  confer  something  of  a  free-will 
boon,  the  other  yielded  avowedlv  to  intinii- 
dation. 

When  Bacon  speaks  of  time  as  an  *  in- 
novator,' he  might  have  remarked,  by  the 
way — what  of  course  he  well  knew — that 
though  this  is  an  allowable  and  convenient 
fonn  of  expression,  it  is  not  literally  correct. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  Coplestoii 
(in  the  volume  of  his  '  Remains,'  which  I 
etlited),  *  one  of  the  commonest  errors  is  to 
regard  time  as  an  agent.  But  in  reality  time 
dt*es  nothuig,  and  it  nothing.  We  use  it  as 
a  componilious  expression  for  all  those  ciuscs 
whioh  act  slo.vly  and  imperceptibly.  But, 
nnlcss  some  po^itive  cause  is  in  action,  no 
channjo  tak"s  pho*  in  the  lapse  of  one  thou- 
sand  years;  as,  lor  instance,  in  a  droj)  of 
water  enclosed  in  a  cavity  of  silex.  Tlio 
most  intelligent  writei'S  arc  not  free  from  this 
iiluMon.  For  instanc,  Simond,  in  liis 
Switzerland,  speakin;;  of  a  niDMntain-scene, 
aavH  — *  The  «in.irry  froiu  wliiili  the  uiatvri.ils 
of  the  bri<l^e  cajn<'  is  jiist  alove  yoar  In-ad, 
and  the  miners  are  s;ill  at  work:  air,  water, 
frost,  weijjht,  and /</««.*  Tims,  too,  tho'^o 
politicians  who  »>l>jci:t  to  any  po.stive  enact- 
ments affertiM.:;  the  Constituti.jii.  a:id  who 
talk  of  the  g/^ntle  openitlon  of  time,  and  of 
our  Constitution  itself  hein;^  the  work  of 
time,  forget  tlu-.t  it  is  human  agency  all 
along  which  U  the  efficient  cause.  Time 
does  nothing.'     Thus  f»r  Bishop  C'oplcslon. 


Bat  we  are  so  maeh  influenced  by  our 
own  nse  of  language,  that,  though  no  one 
can  doubt,  when  the  question  is  put  before 
him,  that  effects  are  produced  not  hy  time, 
but  flfi  time,  we  are  accustomed  to  represent 
Time  as  armed  with  a  scythe,  and  mowing 
down  all  before  him. 

There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the 
silent  and  imperceptible  changes  brought 
about  by  what  is  called  '  time,'  than  that  of 
a  language  becoming  dead.  To  point  out  the 
pi*ecise  period  at  which  Greek  or  Latin  ceased 
to  be  a  living  language,  would  be  as  impos- 
sible as  to  say  when  a  man  becomes  old. 
And  much  confusion  of  thought  and  many 
important  practical  results  arise  from  not  at 
tending  to  this.  For  example,  many  per- 
sons have  never  reflected  on  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  the  earliest  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a  vernacular  tongue  wns 
made  by  the  Chun-h  of  Rome.  The  Latin 
Vulgate  was  so  called  from  its  being  in  the 
vulgar,  i.e  ,  the  popuhxr  Linguage  then  spo- 
ken in  Itidy  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
and  that  version  was  evidently  made  on  pur- 
pose that  the  Scriptures  might  be  intelligibly 
read  by,  or  read  to,  the  mass  of  the  people. 
But  gradually  and  imperceptibly  Latin  was 
superseded  by  the  languages  derived  from  it 
— Italian,  Spanish,  and  French— while  the 
Scriptures  were  still  left  in  Latin ;  and  when 
it  was  proposed  to  translate  them  into  mo- 
dem tongues,  this  was  regarded  as  a  i>erilous 
innovation,  though  it  is  pUin  that  the  real 
innovation  was  that  which  had  taken  phco 
imperceptibly,  since  the  very  object  proposed 
by  the  vulgate  version  was,  that  the  Scrip- 
tnrrs  might  not  be  left  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Yet  you  will  meet  with  many 
among  the  fiercest  declaimers  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  earnestly  deprecate 
any  the  slightest  changes  in  our  authorized 
version,  and  cannot  endure  even  the  gradual 
substitution  of  other  words  for  such  as  havo 
become  quite  obM)lete,  for  fear  of  unsettling 
men's  minds.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that 
it  was  this  very  dread  that  kept  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Lntin  tongue,  when  that  gradu- 
ally became  a  dead  language. 

But,  univer&dly,  the  rcmov.il  at  once  of 
the  actnmnlatf'd  cftVeln  gradnnlly  proiluced 
in  a  very  long  time,  is  apt  to  strike  the  vul- 
gar as  n'novelty,  wlnn,  in  truth,  it  is  only  a 
irsfornfion  of  things  to  their  original  state. 

Fur  example,  snpi^^^e  a  clock  to  lose 
only  one  minnto  and  a  few  seconds  in  the 
week,  and  to  be  l»'ft  uncorrected  for  a  year; 
it  will  then  have  lo-,t  a  whole  hour  ;  and  any 
one  who  tlunsets  it  ri.iiht.  will  appiar  to  the 
i;:nor.uit  to  have  snidcniv  robbed  them  of 
that  amount  of  time. 

This  ca^c  is  |nvci>cly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  chnngr  of  Style.  There  was,  in  wluit 
is  called  the  .Julian  Calendar  (tliat  fixed  by 
Ju'ius  C\Ts.ir)  a  minute  error,  which  nv.'lt 
every  fourth  year  a  trifle  too  long ;  in  thr 
course   of  centuries    the  error  aniounlnl  to 
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eleven  days,  and  wlieo»  about  a  century  ago, 
we  rectified  thus  (as  had  been  done  in  Koman 
Catholic  countriea  a  century  earlier),  tbia 
mode  of  reckoning  was  called  *  the  new 
style.'  The  Russians,  who  still  use  what  is 
called  *  the  old  style,'  are  now  not  eleven, 
but  twelve  days  wrong ;  that  is,  they  are  one 
day  further  from  the  original  position  of  the 
days  of  the  month,  as  fixed  iu  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar :  and  this  they  call  adhering 
to  the  Julian  Calendar. 

So,  also,  to  reject  the  religious  practices 
and  doctrines  that  have  crept  in  by  little  and 
little  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  thus 
to  restore  Christianity  to  what  it  was  under 
ihem^  appears  to  the  unthinking  to  be  fjr- 
saking  the  old  religion  and  bringing  in  a  new. 

A  new  name  has  lateljr  been  in- 
vented by  which  to  designate  the 
political  standing  of  a  party  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Conserva- 
tive party,  broken  up  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  They  are  called  Progressive 
Conservatives.  Unhappily  all  or 
nearly  all  political  moves  have  been 
made  on  a  plan  of  unprepared  starts 
from  a  state  of  ri^id  immobility.  On 
two  occasions  in  his  political  life  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  too  stitt'a  Conserva- 
tive, and  too  sudden  a  Reformer.  The 
old  jsiotto  festina  lente  has  been  un- 
derstood as  if  delay  and  despatch 
were  successive  not  identical  move- 
ments— as  if  we  were  to  delay  too 
long  and  then  despatch  too  soon,  in- 
stead of  seasoning  our  despatch  with 
delay.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remark- 
ing that  this  sluggishness  and  preci- 
pitancy are  only  opposite  phases  of 
the  same  disposition.  Matter  is  the 
same  inert  thing,  whether  still  or  in 
motion.  The  same  vis  inertice  must 
be  overcome  to  retard  as  to  impel  it. 
It  will  no  more  stop  of  itself  than 
start  of  itself.  It  is  a  mark  in  the 
same  way  of  a  mechanical  order  of 
mind — ^iiotei  on,  that  is,  by  forces 
only  from  without — that  it  passes  un- 
der a  given  amount  of  pressure  from 
the  inertia  of  Conservatism  to  the 
like  inertia  of  Riidicalism. 

In  our  remarks  on  Bacon  we  will 
judge  of  him  leas  from  his  Essays  than 
frt)m  \\\A  other  works.  It  is  pleasant 
to  turn  from  anything  which  reminds 
U8  of  the  man,  to  those  writings 
v.liich  only  remind  us  of  tha  philo- 
8oj)her— it  is  like  appealing  from 
riiilip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  BiU-on 
in  dis^nice  loved  to  compare  hiin:ielf 
to  tliree  "wai  men  of  autiuuitv — 
1)  'nl().^thene8,  Cicero,  and  Seneca — 
all  of  whom,  Jifter  occupying  high 


stations  in  their  respective  counti-ies, 
had  fallen  into  delinquency,  and  been 
banished  into  retirement  where  they 
consoled  themselves  with  letters  and 
philosophy.  He  might  have  adopted 
the  language  in  wnich  Cicero  ad- 
dresses philosophy,  ^^Ad  te  con/ugi- 
luius ;  a  te  opem  petimtis;  tibi  nos 
tU  antea  magnd  ex  parte  sic  nuiic  pe- 
nitua  totosque  traaimiisJ^*  And  pni- 
iosophy  rewarded  him,  as  neither 
chancery  or  the  sale  of  monopolies 
could.  The  disgraced  chancellor  was 
promoted  to  be  the  high  priest  of 
nature. 

It  is  said  that  the  king,  one  day  ob- 
serving his  coach  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  horseback,  said, 
"  Well,  do  what  we  will,  this  man 
scorns  to  go  out  like  snuff."  The  light 
indeed  of  intellect  (Bacon's  own  lunien 
siccum)  burned  more  brightly  the  less 
it  was  fed  by  the  impure  oil  of 
earthly  honour.  When  one  day  he 
was  (lictating  to  his  chaplain  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  in  philo- 
sophy, he  was  told  of  the  failure  of 
some  application  at  court  for  some 
important  favour.  "Be  it  so,"  he 
calmly  said.  "  Well,  sir,  if  that 
business  will  not  succeed,  let  us  go  on 
^ith  this  which  is  in  our  power." 

The  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  a  sulv 
ject  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  that  we  may  almost  say  of  it 
in  despair,  what  is  good  is  not  new, 
and  what  is  new  cannot  be  good.  We 
will  divide  what  we  have  to  say  on 
this  subject  under  three  heads  : — 
1.  Bacon's  Antecedents.  2.  His 
Method.     3.  Its  Application. 

1.  With  regard  to  Ricon's  antece- 
dents, we  may  adopt  the  motto  em- 
ployee! by  the  author  of  "  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  "  Vixere 
fortes  ante  Agaiaeranotia.^^  As,  to 
understand  Luther,  we  must  study 
the  life  and  opinions  of  Taider  or 
Wessel,  so  to  understand  the  reformer 
of  i>hilo90phy,  we  must  go  back  to 
thoMo  svhoolmen  who  first  raised  the 
protest  a^rainst  Aristotle. 

With  Po|)e  ( Gregory  the  First,  the 
destroyer  of  ancient  learning,  the 
middle  ages  may  be  said  to  begin. 
With  Pope  Nicllolaa  the  Fifth,  the 
great  restorer  of  anci  »nt  learning, 
tiiey  may  be  said  to  end.  Halluni  has 
elegantlv  c^mpai-ed  these  emiiient 
men  to  ilicha  1  Angelo's  figures  of 
Night  and  Morning,  which  .seem  to 
stand  at  the  two  gates  of  the  middle 
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age3,  emblems  and  heralds    of  the 
mind's  long  sleep  and  of  its  awakening. 

By  the  ninth  century  it  may  be 
said  that  the  night  of  ignorance 
which  followed  upon  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  far  spent, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  at 
hand.  That  dawn  dates  from  Charle- 
magne. He  established  schools 
throughout  his  empire  attached  to 
cathedrals  and  convents,  and  engaged 
ecclesiastics  to  the  task  of  education. 
Out  of  this  gi-ew  slowly  and  imper- 
cei)tibly  the  scholastic  system  which 
by  the  twelfth  century  had  esta- 
blished itself  throughout  Europe. 
Bacon  has  well  described  it  as  the 
philosophy  which  taught  in  the  per- 
sons of  master  and  scholar,  not  of  in- 
ventor and  improver.  Bacon's  illus- 
trious namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  one  of 
the  prodro?ni  or  forerunners  (to  use  a 
Baconian  phrase)  of  the  pliilosophy 
of  discovery,  was  persecuted  as  a  ma- 
gician by  his  brother  monks.  Inven- 
tion existed,  it  is  true — but  existed 
only  by  sutFerance.  The  interpre- 
tation of  natiu*e  was  not  attempted, 
and  therefore  the  true  empire  of  man 
had  not  begun. 

But  a  revolution  was  at  hand, 
liiist  and  West,  light  had  broken  in  at 
once  ujwn  Eui-upe.  In  the  East  the 
capture  of  Constantinople — in  the 
West  the  discovery  of  America  had 
Oldened  new  channels  for  activity  and 
enterpnse.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  jmper 
bi-ouglit  their  timely  ai<l  to  t lie  emaii- 
ciimtion  of  learning.  The  seals  which 
hwl  been  set  upon  the  libraries  of 
EurojK)  were  now  broken,  and  the 
oldest  and  most  odious  monopoly  of 
all,  the  monopoly  of  letters,  taken 
away  for  ever.  This  reformation  in 
letters  soon  connected  itself,  and  in- 
evitably so,  with  a  reformation  in  re- 
ligion. Scholasticism  had  its  ongin 
in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  with  the 
cathedral  «nd  conventual  Bystem 
Tine  to  its  old  traditions,  the  school 
stood  by  the  church  ;  it  had  risen  with 
it,  and  with  it  it  fell.  The  schools 
supplied  the  church  with  its  angelical, 
its  irrefragable,  its  sei*aj)hic,  its  j>on- 
derous  doctoi-s.  The  legionaries  were 
not  more  attached  to  the  fortunes  of 
ancient  Rome,  than  the  schoolmen  to 
those  of  the  church  of  Home  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Tiius  the  early  Reformei-s 
wisely  selected  the  schools  as  their 
point  of  attack.    Erasmus  ridiculed 


the  doctors,  and  Luther  demolished 
their  doctrines ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Luther  would  have  fared  as 
Wessel  or  Huss,  and  either  recanted 
or  burned,  had  not  scholasticism  de- 
clined a  century  before  he  made  his 
grand  assault.  The  discovery  of 
America  and  the  decline  of  Roman 
ascendancy  were  also  connected  to- 
getlier.  So  long  as  ci\ilization  wa.s  a 
thing  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Ihe 
countries  bordering  on  it,  Rome,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  that  circle,  must 
retain  its  supremacy.  The  urbie  et 
orhis  were  conterminous,  and  the  ex- 
tensions of  Christianity  northward 
and  eastward  during  the  middle  ages 
could  do  little  to  disturb  this  centre. 
But  it  was  different  when  the  pillare 
of  Hercules  were  passed.  The  capital 
of  a  Mediten'anean  civilization  could 
not  continue  the  capital  when  civili- 
zation became  an  oceanic  idea-.  In 
vain  the  Poj)e  asserted  his  old  rights, 
and  parcelled  out  the  Indies  to  I*or- 
tugal,  and  America  to  Spain.  With 
ocean  discovery  the  spell  of  supre- 
macy was  broken.  "  Westward  the 
couree  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  and 
the  proud  boast  of  the  conterminous  ex- 
tent of  the  wr6/«e^or6w  was  shattered 
for  ever.  Rocon  lived  in  this  trans- 
ition age.  It  is  not  without  signifi- 
cAncs  that  the  frontispiece  of  the  In- 
stauratio  Magna  dejncts  a  vessel  in 
full  sail  passing  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  with  this  inscription, 
"  Midti  pcrtransihuitt  et  an^ehitv.r 
sciciitia.^^  "  Many  shall  go  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
The  talented  author  of  "  Westwanl 
Ho  !"  has  well  depicted  the  stirring 
spirit  of  Englishmen  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  when  Drake  and  Raleigh 
first  broke  upon  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  the  Heards  and  the  I^ghs  and 
the  good  burghers  of  Bideford  had  a 
venture  in  some  privateer,  fitted  out 
partly  to  discover  the  new  Kldorado^ 

Imrtly  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
lated  Spanianl.  Bacon  had  seen 
and  heard  these  things.  In  the  revolt 
from  medifcvalism  in  every  stage  he 
followed  with  no  unwillinn;  steps ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  frontispiece  of 
his  Itustanraiio  Magiui  he  set  his 
ship's  head  sailing  beyond  the  pillar.j 
of  Hercules.  He  had  caught  in  its 
widest  sense  the  spirit  of  oceanic  dis- 
covery, and  it  is  doubtfulif  any  West 
of  England  fisherman  ever  drcametl 
of  mountaii»  of  gold  or  |>alace8  with* 
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roofs  of  plated  silver  in  the  Spanish 
plautations,  with  half  the  gusto  with 
which  Bacon  mused  over  the  results 
of  his  new  method  of  invention. 
Raleigh  did  not  promise  the  greedy 
courtiers  of  King  James  half  so  mag- 
nificently. Why  should  he  not  trans- 
mute glass  into  stone,  bones  into 
earth,  leaves  into  wood  ;  invest  tin 
with  all  the  properties  of  gold,  and 
charcoal  with  the  qualities  of  the 
diamond  ?  To  avert  summer  droughts 
or  autumnal  rains  were  but  trifles. 
He  would  hurl  the  thunderbolt  and 
command  the  storm  ;  create  heat  and 
manufactui'e  metals ;  pour  golden 
fruits  on  the  earth  and  arrest  the 
plague.  We  were  to  have  spring 
fruits  and  autumnal  blossoms,  De- 
cember roses  and  June  icicles. 

What  were  Kaleigh's  promises  to 
these  ?  and  yet  he  paid  with  his  head 
for  the  hopes  he  nad  disappointed. 
Bacon,  a  wilder  and  far  more  daz- 
zling adventurer,  sailed  westward  to 
a  new  Atlantis,  and  explored  its 
coasts,  and  although  he  only  brought 
back  in  words  a  good  report,  yet  nis 
words  were  taken  for  proofk  by  his 
own  age,  because  they  fell  in  with  its 
adventurous  spirit.  Had  his  name- 
sake of  Oxford,  two  centuries  earlier, 
held  a  word  of  promise  half  so  encou- 
raging to  the  lips  of  the  men  of  his 
day,  they  would  have  dashed  it  from 
them  and  consigned  him  from  Bo- 
cardo  to  the  stake.  The  Instauration 
was  the  work  of  an  age — not  of  a  man 
only.  Columbus  and  Luther,  Gutten- 
berg  and  the  revivers  of  Greek  letters, 
were  the  prodromi  or  forerunners  of 
the  great  Reformer.  If,  in  his  youth- 
ful dreams,  he  conceived  of  his  work 
as  the  ^*  Maxhnus  partus  (empon^* 
— "  the  greatest  birth  of  time" — it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  births 
only  occur  after  long  gestation  in 
the  womb  of  time.  They  do  not 
spring  armed  from  the  brain,  as  Pal- 
las from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Bacon 
inidei*8tood  his  age  and  its  wants. 
The  thought  of  Pope  inscribed  on 
Newton's  monument—- 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  nigbt, 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light, 

is  as  false  to  truth  as  to  taste.  God 
allows  no  such  theatric  starts  in  the 
onier  of  the  discoveries  of  his  works. 
As  in  his  own  creation  the  evening 
and  the  morning  was  the  first  day^ 


the  second  growing  out  of  tlie  fii-st, 
and  so  on  through  a  week  of  works 
and  days,  so  m  the  progress  of 
mind.    We  reverence  Bacon  most  by 

Eutting  him  in  his  place.  Rising 
eyond  his  age  it  is  true,  but  because 
climbing  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
foremost  men  of  that  and  a  preceding 
age. 

2.  From  the  antecedents  of  Bacon 
we  now  proceed  to  the  Method  itself. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  called  this 
method  a  Novum  Organum  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  Organon  or  method 
of  proof  of  Aristotle.  The  question 
thus  between  Bacon  and  Aristotle  re- 
solves itself  to  this  : — Does  the  rea- 
son act  in  the  discovery  of  truth 
according  to  any  definite  method  ? 
and  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  The  latter  of 
these  is  distinct  from  the  former.  We 
may  either  deny  that  the  mind  pur- 
sues any  method  of  its  own  ;  we 
may  reduce  all  knowledge  to  intuition 
and  memory,  and  limit  the  use  of 
reason  to  the  reception  and  registra- 
tion of  sensations  from  without ;  or, 
admitting    that    there     are    active 

Eowers  of  reason,  deny  that  they  can 
e  so  reduced  to  rule  as  to  form  an 
organum  or  machine  (the  exact  sense 
of  the  word)  for  the  invention  of 
truth.  The  former  supposition 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  reason  itself — 
the  latter  to  a  denial  of  any  rationale 
of  reason.  Both  of  these  opinions 
have  been  held  in  modem  times — 
the  latter  of  the  two  much  more  com- 
monly. Indeed  it  has  been  as  often 
objected  to  the  Organum  of  Bacon 
that  it  does  not  teacn  us  to  observe, 
as  it  was  formerly  objected  to  the  Or- 
ganum of  Aristolle  that  it  did  not 
teach  men  to  argue.  The  absurd  ob- 
jection of  Ramus  to  the  old  syllogistic 
logic  has  been  repeated  as  absurdly 
against  the  new  logic  of  induction.  In 
neither  case,  was  the  use  of  an  Or- 
ganum understood.  Tlie  one  Orga- 
num does  not  ci'eate  in  us  the  power 
of  argument,  but  it  tells  us  how  that 
power  acts  ;  the  rules  of  alignment 
nave  no  more  to  say  to  the  use  of 
argument  than  a  knowledge  of  mus- 
cles has  to  their  exercise.  So  with 
the  Oraanum  of  Bacon.  To  record 
the  metnod  by  which  others  have  ob- 
served nature,  will  give  us  neither  the 
perseverance  or  penetration  to  do  so 
— these  qualities  we  must  have  and 
use  for  ourselyos. 
Gmnmar  for  instance  isan  Oi^ganum 
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of  lan^iagc  ;  but  so  far  from  speech 
following  the  rulcH  of  fjp:timmar,  these 
niles  are  di-awn  \ip  from  ol)sei'\'iiig 
the  usages  of  lau<riiage.  We  are  apt 
to  he  misled  hero  V>y  a  false  allJdog^^ 
Beciiuse  we  ieani  a  new  huiguage  hy 
the  aid  of  giiimmar,  we  may  think 
that  the  langii.age  it*ielf  luis  been  con- 
8tnicte<l  acconling  to  rule,  because 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  ho.  Most  of 
us  have  learned  ^oivm  foreign  lan- 
piage  by  the  rules  of  gi^ammar,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  our  own  lan- 
guage. Here  wo  can  easily  see  that 
gramnnir  follows  language,  and  not 
language  grammar.  A  well  educated 
Englislmian  judges  of  the  ndes  laid 
down  in  an  English  grammar  by  liis 
own  knowledge  of  the  language.  He 
has  access  to  the  same  authorities 
from  which  the  granmiarian  has  col- 
lected his  rules,  and  can  appeal  to 
the  same  tribunal — the  **  ars  ct  tiomia 
loquendC^ — if  he  has  reason  to  think 
that  the  grammanan  has  arbitrarily 
drawn  up  rules  of  his  own.  Grammar 
is  thus  an  Organum  of  speech,  and 
rules  of  rcasonmg  are  drawn  up  on 
the  same  principle  as  ndes  of  lan- 
guage. Now,  as  reasoning  is  not  ac- 
quiretl  but  intuitive,  every  man  who 
can  ix>ason  at  all  is  competent  to 
judge  of  the  validity  of  ndes  of 
rwL^on.  Reason  is  here  our  veraatni- 
I:ir,an<l  logic  is  amenable  to  tlie  lawsof 
thought  in  the  same  way  tlint  gram- 
mar is  to  the  common  usjige  of  H[)eech. 

Aristotle  and  liiu*on  have  l)oth 
dniwu  up  an  Organuiaor  gi-junmar  of 
rt»a««>ning ;  aii<l  the  W(»rld  is  still 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  eiich. 

Bv  asceiH.ainiiig  what  is  conunon  to 
both,  we  shall  In'st  dctt'iininein  what 
respects  the  two  met ho<ls  differ.  Wei*e 
our  knowledge  uulimile<l,  it  would 
be  intuitive.  There  can  be  nothing 
analogous  to  the  re;isoning  ])i*ocess 
in  an  inrniit<;  mind.  Underneath  all 
the  variety  which  distracts  us,  He 
sf»es  unitv  an<l  harnmnv  throughout. 
It  is  in  tliis  sense,  no  doubt,  that 
kn<»wle<lge  shall  vanish  away,  a 
knowledge  which  is  but  a  counterpart 
of  ignorance.  ( JandK)lil,  a  Monivian 
|>oet,  has  wi'itt<?n  thus  :  — 

I  om  apt  to  think  the  mftn 
Tliat  coalJ.<nrroun(l  ih*-  .s'lm  of  things,  and  spy 
The  licart  of  (joJ  and  yoiTot  of  his  empire, 
Would  8peak  but  love.    With  him  the  bright 

result 
Would  change  the  hue  of  intermediate  scenes, 
And  make  one  thing  of  all  thcologf . 


But  knowledge  is  not  thus  intui- 
tively attained  by  us,  now  at  least. 
Intuition  carries  us  to  the  tlureshold 
of  knowledge,  but  no  further ;  by  in- 
tuition we  perceive  whatever  lies  on 
the  surface  of  things,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  own  nature,  but  these 
comix)se  but  a  little  jiart  of  our  know- 
ledge. Phenomena  soon  appear  which 
contradict  each  other,  and  baffle  our 
senses ;  things  which  at  iirst  sight 
seemed  so  simple  now  appear  as  com- 
plex— unity  has  been  broken  uj)  into 
an  endless  and  discordant  variety.  It 
is  here  that  h\iman  knowledge  or  dis- 
covery properly  begins.  The  first — 
and,  perhaps,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  only — act  of  the  mind  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  is  comparison.  By 
this  we  are  fint  made  acquainted 
that  variety  exists ;  and  by  succesuvo 
acts  of  comparison,  such  as  abstmc- 
tion  or  the  comparison  of  instances 
to  be  rejected,  and,  judgment,  or  the 
comparison  of  instanoes  which  agree, 
we  oome  to  the  discovery  of  truth  or 
unity  imdemeath  variety.  We  have 
thus  a  common  term  under  which 
all  reasoning  is  contained.  The  ra- 
tionale of  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  act 
of  the  mind  eliminating  truth  by 
comivudson. 

Mow  this  comparison  is  two-fold, 
and  hence  arise  two  distinct  methods 
of  reasoning.  It  is  either  simple  or 
compoimd.  First ;  simple  comparison 
is  when  two  objects  are  brought  to- 
gether to  discover  their  agreement  or 
(lisagreement.  If  the  objects  are 
phenomenal,  alwtraction  is  required, 
in  oi-der  to  reject  all  that  is  extra- 
neous to  the  subject  matter  of  tlie 
judgment  to  1)e  arrived  at.  If  the 
objects  are  only  notional,  no  such  al)- 
stniction  is  necessary.  The  ditFerein'e 
between  the  pure  an<l  mixed  sciences, 
and  the  much  greater  develojmient 
the  former  are  capable  of,  is  })artly 
owing  to  this,  that  the  mind  is  not 
embarrassed  with  this  rejevtio  instan- 
titn'in  non  com }xt rent imu.  The  sci- 
ence of  iiumlH'i's,  for  instjuice,  is  a 
pui*e  act  of  cognition.  As  it  is  con- 
cerned not  with  the  i)roj)erties  of 
numbei*s  in  themselves — a  vague  and 
mystical  abuse  t>f  reason — but  their 
fixwl  ratio  to  each  other,  it  is  the 
most  unerring  act  of  reiison.  The 
pleasure  felt  in  mathematical  studies, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  Uiis  sense  <»f 
certaintv  in  our  knowledge.  Tlie 
reason  10  flattered  to  find  that  its 
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n<1t^'iiM!iitri  cannot  l>e  diHputed.  Tlie 
..I'i.iKi'  wiiirh  1108  exhibited  the 
hiV^KHt  fonn  of  human  ku<iwlti(lxe 
hji'*,  ilii'ivfnrt',  bL»en  diHtiiictively 
i':tl]«Ml  niathematicH  —  the  Hcieuce 
\%hii-li  can  be  luanied. 

S<;r. »ii(l ;  -complex  comi)Rri.»wmi« b©- 
t  u'li'n  a  judf^nc^nt  and  an  object,  whe- 
ther ]MiruIy  notional  or  plienomenal. 
iMtliinauie  L-omiHiriBou  in  im)  much 
ilir  niniT  tliOiciilt  RH  the  thin^to  Im 
cniniiaitMi  ditfitr,  not  in  di*^;ree  onlv  an 
in  the  f«>nncr  «^UMe,  but  in  kin<l  an 
well.  'I*hus  com])lex  comiKiriHon  iti 
bftwiM'M  a  hiw  -  n^  for  inHUmcc  a  law 
«>t'  natun*  and  some  fact  HUppoiieil  tu 
li  ■  iiiniain^'il  unijer  it.  If  the  fact  or 
l>lii*ii<>iii«'n<»n  evidently  Kprinj^H  out  of 
I  lie  law  the  inference  in  «me  only  in 
ii.iar*  :  therr  liaH  l»eeu  no  real  a^t  of 
« iitiiiiarisi>n  ;  the  jud;^nent  li.'W  lH*en 
all* !_'»••  I HT  |4Lssivo,  and  the  conclu- 
^l••^,  V  he:i  htateil,  only  an  identical 
ji.-u,H.p.^iiii.ii.  The  celebrateil  dictum 
«n'  Ari.'t'iili*,  </«•  onitii  ft  nnlloy  is  only 
the  iiM  a\i<»m  that  the  |Mirt  i:i  oon- 
t-iiiieil  uuiienicath  the  whole,  and  i« 
WiU'LlilesH  for  the  di>iCover\"  of  truth, 
and  iisflr-i  in  itn  Htiitcment.  If  man 
!*«  an  animal,  John  is  an  animal.  No 
iiifepiii'u*  in  made  in  the  minor  that  in 
iii*i  iM.Mi.iiiitsl  in  the  major.  To  wive 
:!ii>  in<lni'tio]i  of  the  old  h>^c  fnnn 
till' I'l'iiteuipt  into  which  it  had  dc- 
MTW'ily  fallen,  the  Archbixhop  of 
MiiMin  ha-t  adduced  K(»me  in^*nioufl 
iii^ian-'ert  nf  iiiftTence  uniler  tli-  fonn 
ot  the  hvliiM'i^ni.  ThuH  -He  has 
.s%\all'i\vc<l  a  cup  of  laurel-water  - 
tinT  tMre  he  has  tak  11  {niIhoii.  Tlic 
iiiti-i*eui*"  is  Mh"  which  nti  one  can 
draw  wliM  is  i^^nionuit  that  laund- 
V. .i!er  i**  p«ii>'»n'ni'*.  Of  ciiurMcnoone 
•  rill  ."'ly  that  a  man  is  jMiimneil  fmm 
di  ink i II u' Ian n-l Mater.  nnlesAhekmiwri 
t.:at  laurel-water  iH  |iiiirtiinonM  -but  in 
iSii"*  an  n't'-.'-  /If  /  !<*  any  ii>'tr  thini^ 
iiit<  iTcd  i:i  ill*  ciini*luMi(»n  which  in 
I...  e..'it.'i:ird  in  th '  miniu*^  Th«* 
».- ;i-i  ■'  rn.  JJ  it  i««   t«i    In*  nv-inli**!  iw 

.  ■!•,  ini;   ':«•  tliM-*  rcpivsenietl :  - 


\' 


.'..-.  jrtt   '..lurri- water    nill    die    of 


A.  i;.   .  !■>  <..i.i*iv  *.iun!*watir.    Tlu'i'ffurr,  ^c. 

I*    i^    n-it    a   case  of    CiUn|viriHJin. 

\\  iii  }:    \w  h<1^•.•   M-en   all    nraMaiin^ 

•-  ..«i-;4    ••!  :  the    juil^nent    of    the 

•  1.    ii'  any.    \<  an    i!itui*ivi*    one. 

'  ■•  ■  1.  iitV'i  !pf.  it  i^  tnie.  th»t 

!  I  .!• :  wa'.i  1  i*  In  i.<M>niMiM,  but  tliii«  im 


no  part  of  the  svllogiam  oj  Much,  Hut 
thiri  iufereiioe,  diHcovcred  by  exiieri- 
ment,  and  Ui  which  the  rulert  of  K»;;it: 
cannot  apply,  in  coufouiide<i  with  tlie 
inference  ur  judgment  from  the  action 
of  iKjiHon  on  tdl  men  to  the  actictn  iif 
IMtiHon  tm  an  individual  man,  wh'c*i, 
an  far  aa  we  can  see,  ia  only  an  iilrn- 
ticid  tnitli — the  famoiia  dictum,  </« 
omni  ct  uullo^  a  little  divenutietl ; 
what  iu  predi(»ted  of  the  whole  in 
the  major  pre<licated  of  an  imlividual 
in  the  concluHiou. 

But  ct)m|dez  comparison,  or  that 
between  a  law  and  its  particuhir  in- 
Btanccri,  due8  not  alwaya  tend  to  iden- 
ti(*al  truth.  There  are  cases  where 
the  iuMtaiice  in  at  variance  with  the 
law,  lunl  the  act  of  judgment  coni*iiitji 
in  freHh  coiniNirison  between  the  kiw 
and  the  disturbing  inataiu-e :  leading 
urt  to  a  conduMion  in  which  we  ac- 
CI  unit  fur  the  irregularity  withont 
diriturbing  our  belief  in  the  uuiver- 
aalily  of  the  law.  8uch  instaucea  of 
deductive  ivaaoning  will  incraaae,  aa 
the  numlier  of  general  Uiwa  aaeer- 
tained  incrvaiie  also,  llie  diiiouvery 
iif  a  new  planet,  at  one  and  tho  same 
time,  by  two  aatnuiomers  argiuugon 
the  Kame  de<luctive  principles,  is  an 
inHtunec  in  priNif.  On  the  one  hand» 
the  uni venial ity  of  the  Newtonian 
law  c<mli1  not  bo  given  up  ;  on  the 
other  haiitl,  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
turbing cnuHo  WHS  a  fwt  of  exiie- 
rience  iw  unimiR'aeluible.  It  was  lir 
an  ai'i  of  complex  comiskrisou — c«mi- 
jh'iring,  th.*it  is,  a  principle  and  a  fart 
not  cunt' I  in*  fi  mvirr  it,  which  led  Ut  a 
new  truth  and  the  brilliant  disoiivefy 
of  a  new  planet.  This  case  is  one  <ff 
r*.*ul  infcreiuv,  as  the  one  cited  by  the 
Archbishop  of  hubliu  is  one  only  of 
apimrent.  In  this  case,  from  the 
contradietion  between  the  Uw  awl 
the  disturbing  phenomenon,  the  mind 
iri  fi»n*e<l  to  a  judgment :  it  miisi 
either  aliaiK hill  the  law  or  act^mnt  for 
th"  variety.  It  eaiiiiot  do  the  um% 
and  in  forccil  therefore  to  do  the 
other.  It  in  thuM  driven  lo  the  in* 
vent  ion  of  newtnith.  This  disoorrrr, 
moreover,  is  not  onlv  a  new  fact — U 
i-i  a  CI irrrtl Miration  of  the  ohi.  In  tiM 
example  of  the  laurel- water,  the  only 
tnith  iiiiitainetl  in  the  syUogiam  w 
the  priiiciiile  with  which  we  aet  oat, 
th:it  laurel-wat'T  in  |ioiaonoiia — it  te 
K'ir-4'viilent  that  whoi*ver  drinlu  it 
will  dio^tlie  priiiciiile  ia  Bfll 
!^'.P'n:^'thcued  by  it«  c«»n1  nwUmiftli 
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particular  instance.  But  when  an 
opposing  instance  is  reconciled  with  a 
geueral  principle,  the  trutli  of  the 
principle  is  corroborated  not  by  the 
comparison  merely  of  an  instance, 
but  oy  the  comparison  of  an  opposing 
instance.  By  now  far  oui'  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  principle  was  shaken, 
to  the  same  extent  is  it  now  confirmed. 
The  variety,  like  a  petty  insurrection 
subdued,  only  establishes  the  law 
it  threatened  at  first  to  overturn. 
Now  we  hold  that  the  inductive 
and  deductive  methods,  ov  the  Orga- 
num  of  Bacon  and  Aristotle  respect- 
ively, are  grounded,  the  one  on  an  act 
of  simple  comparison,  the  other  on  an 
act  of  complex. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  ndes  of  the 
old  lo^c  are  quite  inapplicable  to 
induction.  By  induction  we  collect 
particular  instances,  and  frame  out 
of  these  a  general  law.  But  there  can 
be  no  inference  in  the  conclusion 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  pi-emi- 
ses.  From  the  induction  that  this, 
and  this,  and  this  planet  revolve  in 
an  ellipse,  I  infer  either  that  all 
(a  case  of  i>erfect  induction)  or 
some  (partial  induction)  planets  re- 
volve in  an  ellipse.  But  the  inference 
or  conclusion  is  evidently  part  of  the 
comi)arison.  In  compai'ing  the  planets 
together  with  reference  to  their  com- 
mon property  of  revolving  in  an  el- 
li})se,  there  is  but  a  single  act  of  the 
mind,  the  compiirison  itself.  The  con- 
clusion is  not  a  judgment  formed  on 
that  comjMirison  ;  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  ;  it  is  only  stiv- 
ling  explicitly  aa  a  conclusion  what  is 
implied  implicitly  in  the  premises. 
No  doubt,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
contends,  you  can  express  an  induc- 
tion syilogistically ;  but  what  is 
gained  by  this  artificial  arrangement  ? 
Tlie  inductive  method,  as  laid  down 
by  Bacon,  and  assisted  by  the  cautions 
he  and  others  have  given,  investigates 
facts.  It  admits  them  into  the  ju*e- 
mii^s.  **  The  syllogism,"  as  Arch- 
bishop Whately  s;iys,  **  deduces  an 
Merence  from  these  fjicts."  Whiit  is 
the  nature  of  that  inference  ?  It  is 
that  it  states  concisely  what  the  pre- 
mises have  stated  dillusely.  This  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  act  of  reasoning, 
but  of  grammar.  Logic  deserves  in- 
deed the  reproach  of  l)eing  a  res 
piicrUUy  if  this  be  one  of  its  methods. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  abandon  a  terri- 
tory it  cannot  usefully  occupy.    There 


is  a  wise  caution  quoted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, tliat,  as  in  mechanics,  so  in 
methods  of  proof,  "  nothing  is  strong- 
er than  its  weakest  part."  So,  if  the 
syllogism  be  tested  by  its  uses  in  in- 
ductive reasoning,  and  fails,  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  altogether  discarded. 
Objectors  have  not  failed  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this  point.  There  is  only 
one  conceivable  use  for  the  syllogistic 
an-angement  of  inductive  truth,  which 
is  to  snow  distinctly  how  the  conclu- 
sion inevitably  flows  out  of  the  pre- 
mises. To  quote  the  Archbishop's 
words,  "  the  ndes  of  logic  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  truUi  or  falsity 
of  the  premises,  except  of  course  when 
they  are  the  conclusions  of  former 
arguments  ;  but  mei*ely  teach  us  to 
decide,  not  whether  the  premises  are 
fairly  laid  down^  but  whether  the 
conclusion  follows  fairly  from  the 
premises." 

For  these  negative  uses,  to  guard 
against  deceiving  either  ourselves  or 
others,  we  may  use  the  syllogism 
with  inductive  reasoning;  for  all 
other  purj)oses  we  would  reject  it  as 
useless. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  Bacon  was  justified  in 
cjdling  his  method  a  Novum  Organum, 
In  the  day  when  he  wrote,  the  syllogism 
was  the  only  method  of  ai-gument ;  nor 
was  it  even  then  on  the  decline.  If  Ar- 
istotle had  received  some  rude  shocks 
fi-om  the  early  reformers,  he  had  more 
than  recovered  the  gi-ound  he  had  lost 
when  the  Reformation  began  to  settle 
down  into  the  stage  of  systematic 
theology.  Melancthon,  who  h«ul  fol- 
lowed Luther  in  inveighing  against 
Aristotle  as  the  arch-schoolman  and 
cornipter  of  Christianity,  soon  dis- 
covered that  for  the  jmrposes  of  a  de- 
ductive science,  such  jus  systematic 
theology,  the  help  of  the  syllogism 
was  indispensable.  The  age,  wliich 
was  charact<;ristically  theological, 
soon  learned  to  syllogise  by  inood  and 
figure,  as  their  fathei*s  before  them 
had  done  ;  and  the  reign  of  the  Old 
Orgaiioti  began  again  after  a  brief 
iiitcri-egnum.  The  Reformera  soon 
began  to  shew  almost  aa  intolerant  a 
spirit  as  their  enemies,  and  minds 
might  liave  settled  down  into  the  old 
dogmatic  mould  again.  At  this  con- 
juncture Bacon  wix>te.  His  innova- 
tions were  radical,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  So 
long  as  men  argued  from  principlesi 
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and  not  to  principles — f^o  longasliypo- 
thesis  was  })ut  out  of  its  }>lHce,  and, 
instead  of  the  sicaiioldiiig  of  truth, 
rcUiined  as  part  of  tlie  edifice — men 
building,  in  fact,  into  the  posts  and 
cross-beams  of  the  categories,  as 
houses  in  Germany  are  sometimes 
buiit  with  brick  iillings-up  to  a  wood- 
en fnime — while  this  method  flou- 
rished, Bacon  foresaw  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  and  thetnie  reign 
of  man  could  never  begin.  His  re- 
solve was  taken  to  demolish  if  he  could 
the  old  categories,  v>diich,  like  stand- 
ing timbers,  temi)ted  men  to  build 
lazilv  and  insecurelv.  He  laid  his 
foundation  deep  in  the  axiom,  "  man, 
as  the  minister  and  interj^reter  of  na- 
ture, does  and  undei^stands  as  much 
as  his  observations  or  the  order  of 
nature,  either  with  regard  to  things 
or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither 
knows  nor  is  capable  of  more."  Apho- 
risms XIII.  and  XIV.  contain  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  Organum, 
.and  the  adoption  of  the  new  ;  they  are 
therefore  worthy  of  being  quoted  :— 

XIII.  The  Syllogism  is  not  applied  to  tbe 
principles  of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  avail 
in  the  intcrmeiliate  axioms,  as  being  very 
unequal  to  the  subtlety  of  nature.  It  forces 
assent  fhtrc/ore,  and  not  things. 

XIV'.  Tne  Syllo;:;ism  consists  of  proposi- 
tions ;  propositions  of  words;  words  are  the 
bigiis  of  notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions 
(whicli  form  the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  con- 
fused and  carelessly  abstracted  from  things, 
there  is  no  solidity  in  the  superstructure. 
Oiir  only  hope  then  Is  in  r/enuine  induction. 

Thus  far  with  Bacon's  method. 
Although  observation  is  Jis  old  as  hu- 
man nature,  and  experiment  coeval 
with  the  iirst  dawn  of  discovery,  the 
two  had  never  been  boldly  combined 
into  a  method.  As  an  Organiun,  it 
was  new.  "  Even  the  ettects,"  he 
says  in  Aphorism  VIII.,  "already 
discovered,  are  due  to  chance  and 
exj)eriment  rather  than  to  the  scien- 
ces." Augurs  and  auspices  nuiy  liave 
existed  hefore,  to  dissect  nature  and 
examine  the  entrails  of  things.  liacou 
was  the  pious  Numa  who  fii*st  in- 
corporated them  in  a  college,  and 
I>ut  himself  at  their  head. 

We  have  seen  thus  far  the  validity 
of  the  inductive  method — that  it 
corresponds  to  that  act  of  simple  com- 
parison which  is  the  first  step  of  the 
mind  in  the  attiiinment  of  knowledge. 
( 'Omplex  comparison,  or  the  compari- 
son of  fixed  principles  with  variable 


facts,  is  a  distinct  act  from  that  of 
8imi)le  compaiison,  which  is  only  the 
com])arison  of  two  facts  together,  or 
two  notions  together,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  common  ratio  between 
them.  To  this  distinct  act  of  the 
mind  a  distinct  method  or  organum  is 
necesstiry.  Such  ia  tlie  deductive 
method.  A  principle  or  law  is  here 
compared  witli  a  i^articulai*  instance, 
and  a  fresh  conclusion  come  to.  If 
the  instance  be  contained  under  the 
])rinciple,  «as  the  dictum  de  oinni  et 
nvllo^  no  discovery  is  made — the  syl- 
logism is  useless ;  but  if  there  is  a 
genuine  comparison  between  an  op- 
jyosiiig  fact  and  a  fixed  principle,  the 
discovery  of  fresli  tnitn  follows  as 
well  as  tlie  confirmation  of  old. 

On  this  accoimt  the  old  logic  is  still 
to  l>e  retained.  A  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  deductive  syllogism  is 
opened  out — ethics,  theolog}',  andsnch 
sciences.  As  soon  as  any  science  has 
attained  to  the  positive  stage  of  gene- 
ral law^s,  the  work  of  comparison  be- 
gins between  general  principles  and 
particular  disturbing  instances. 

Thus  in  theology  this  complex 
comparison,  or  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  statements  of 
Scripture  and  our  exi)eriences,  lead  to 
salutiiry  exercises  of  faith.  The 
major,  for  instance,  in  the  73rd 
Psalm  is  the  suppressed  premiss  that 
righteousness  carries  with  it  a  sure 
reward,  and  unrighteousness  a  certain 
punishment.  The  minor  is  the  com- 
l»laint  of  the  Psidmist  at  the  fact  of 
exi)erience  contradicting  this  law, 
that  the  ungodly  are  in  great  pros- 
perity, &c.  This  complex  comparisc»n 
was  too  hard  for  David,  until  he  went 
into  the  sanctuaiy  of  God,  &c.  Much 
of  the  interpretjition  of  the  prophecies 
turns  upon  this  principle.  The  ap- 
parent fact  contradicting  the  sure  word 
of  the  prophecy  or  principle  laid 
down,  and  Uod  bringing  the  two  at 
last  into  harmony  Tnus  the  rejection 
of  Isniel  contnidicts  the  law  that  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance.  Unbelief  would  set  the 
minor  against  the  major,  and  reject 
the  law  on  account  of  the  disturbing 
instance.  Faith  holds  on  to  the  one, 
as  sight  to  the  other,  and  faith  will 
be  rewiu-ded  .at  last  as  sight.  It  shall 
see  the  conclusion  reconciling  both. 
Meanwhile  it  admits  the  opposition 
which  it  cannot  reooncile ;  tne  just 
shall  live  by  faith. 
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Other  iustaiices  from  detluctive 
science  may  easily  be  added.  Thus, 
in  political  economy,  suppose  we  ad- 
mit as  a  law  (it  has  been  established 
on  nearly  a  sufficient  induction  of  in- 
stances) that  the  wealth  of  a  country 
is  in  propoi*tion  to  its  population  per 
square  mile.  If  then  a  compact  popu- 
lation on  a  small  area  of  country  is 
conducive  to  national  wealth,  and  a 
small  population  over  a  wide  area  a 
condition  of  national  poverty,  we 
find  a  disturbing  instance  in  Ireland, 
which  is  poor  though  populous.  By 
an  act  of  complex  comparison,  com- 
paring the  law  with  its  contradiction, 
we  are  driven  either  to  qualify  the 
law  or  account  for  the  exception  from 
other  causes.  In  either  case  we  dis- 
cover truth,  and  the  contradiction  is 
no  where  so  well  seen  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism  :— 

A  conntiy  is  prosperons  in  proportion  as 
its  population  is  great  and  its  area  small* 

But  Irdatid  u  poor  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Therefore  either  the  major  must  he 
qualified  J  i.  e.,  the  law  abandoned ,  or 
the  minor  accoutited  for,  and  the  law 
thereby  maintained  ^ttmhaken. 

The  range  over  which  these  judg- 
ments by  complex  comparison  extend 
is  practically  endless,  as  the  point  of 
contact  between  geuend  principles 
and  disturbing  instances  forms  neai'ly 
the  whole  subject  matter  of  pi-actical 
ethics,  theolog)',  and  every  deductive 
science,  which  is  being  thus  verifieil 
more  every  day.  A  favourite  sub- 
ject with  old  moi-alists  was  that  of 
casuistry  or  cases  of  conscience  ;  it  is 
still  kno\\Ti  under  the  name  of  col- 
lision of  duties  to  some  Grerman 
moralists.  This  may  be  described  as 
coming  under  the  deductive  method. 
The  collision  between  fixed  principles 
and  varying  circumstances,  and  how 
far  the  one  must  bend  to  the  other,  is 
capable  of  being  exhibited  in  this 
form.  The  man  of  fixed  princi})le  in 
such  a  case  of  conflict  sets  his  face  as 
a  flint,  sure  that  in  the  end  he  shall 
not  be  confounded.  The  man  of 
looser  principles  abandons  the  law  or 
the  major,  and  takes  up  for  his  prac- 
tical conchision  the  minor  or  per- 
suading temptation — like  Aaron,  he 
is  afraid  of  the  people.  The  utter 
sceptic  is  the  man  who  is  equally  lax 
as  to  major  and  minor,  the  general 


principle, and  the  disturbing  instance ; 
and  says  men  core — 

The  slaves  of  circumstances,  mostly  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  slaves  of  men. 

Perhaps,  as  in  Bacon's  day,  the 
danger  was  from  the  excessive  use  of 
the  old  Organum,  it  is  now,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  exti'avagant  use 
of  the  nev/.  A  school  in  France,  to 
which  so  eminent  a  logician  as  Mr. 
Mill  has  given  his  name  and 
sanction,  have  extended  the  experi- 
mental method  beyond  its  proper 
limits  ;  and  as  they  do  not  set  out 
with  general  laws  in  physical  sciences, 
so  they  will  not  admit  any  axioms  or 
the  laws  of  intuitive  morality  in  the 
moral ;  observing  that  by  one  method 
we  argue  from  facts  to  principles, 
they  have  determined  that  there  shall 
be  no  other,  and  have  resolved  to  ex- 
punge out  of  our  vocabulary  all  gene- 
ral laws  but  thosd  which  they  have 
generalizedfrom  their  own  experience. 

Virtue  is  thus  a  calculation  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  national  mora- 
lify  only  a  question  of  statistics.  We 
could  easily  cite,  were  it  necessary, 
instances  to  show  that  the  author  of 
the  Novum  Organum  would  have 
been  the  first  to  rebuke  the  irreligious 
zeal  of  his  disciples.  While  we  give 
up  the  minor  of  the  syllogism  of  prac- 
tical ethics  to  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, and  desire  that  instances  be 
multiplied  not  only  of  cases  which 
confirm  but  also  of  those  which  con- 
tradict the  major  (for  it  is  from  the 
latter  discovery  will  be  made),  we 
must  insist  on  the  unimpeached 
veracity  of  this  major.  The  law  and 
the  testimony,  in  theology  ;  and  the 
law  written  in  the  heart,  in  morals 
may  be  compared  with  disturbing  in- 
stances whenever  any  such  arise  ;  let 
every  doubt  or  difficulty  be  fully  and 
freely  stated.  We  reject  the  dogmatic 
spirit  which  would  quash  them  ;  but 
we  aueur  no  good,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  those  who  will  have  no  law  but 
their  own  experience — no  major  but 
their  own,  that  whatever  is  natural 
is  right ;  to  which  the  conclusion  can 
easily  be  fitted,  that  since  lust  is  na- 
tural, i.  e.y  found  in  nature,  lust  doth 
not  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  Woe 
unto  those  that  thus  call  ev'il  good 
and  good  evil,  that  put  light  for  dark- 
ness and  darkness  for  light,  sweet  for 
bitter  and  bitter  for  sweet. 

3.  We  will  add  a  few  remarks  in  the 
last  place  on  some  statements  of  . 
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Maoaiilay  in  liis  brilliant  Essay  on 
Lonl  Bacon.  Tlie  greater  the  merit)* 
of  a  writer,  tlie  more  impoi'tant  it  is 
to  point  out  V.  here  ho  i«  likely  to  mis- 
l(\'ul,  and  .'ts  there  can  bj  no  ([ue-stion 
ahoiit  the  merits  of  Air.  Macauhiy'a 
Eds;ay,  it  all  the  more  behovoH  ns  io 
notice  where  he  is  in  error.  Mr.  Ma- 
canlay  has  both  nmlei'statcd  and  ovcr- 
Rtated  the  merits  of  Bacon's  Or^^anon. 
Uis  jnd^'ment  of  Bacon  errs  both  from 
excess  and  defect  of  i)raise.  He  h.'us 
ti'oated  his  hero  as  the  heathen  do 
their  idols-  sometimes  bowing  down 
to  them,  ixa  if  the  j)Ower  of  the  great 
(lod  I'esided  in  wood  and  stone,  and 
then  revenging  tiiemselvea  on  them 
and  turning  them  into  contempt. 

In  tlie  first  place,  we  are  told  that 
Bacon  was  not  the  inventor  of  a  new 
Or^'anon  discovcrv.  And  here  we 
sliould  remark,  that  we  are  a])t  to  im- 
pos;)  on  o\ii*selvcs  and  others.  Dis- 
covery and  a  method  of  discovery  ara 
diiforent  things,  jnst  as  logic  and 
reasoning,  grajnmar  and  s})eech,  are 
different.  l>acon  never  j^retendod  that 
he  wjis  tlie  inventor  of  invention.  To 
the  merit  of  discovery  it  is  enough 
that  we  make  known  for  the  lii'st  time 
what  hiis  existed  alrea«ly.  We  say 
America  was  discovere<lby  (.V>lnm])\is, 
tliou.irli  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
the  lirsl  tt)  s.t  foot  there,  or  even  to 
H:iil  acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Ma- 
caiday  says  tliat  expiM'iment  is  as  old 
as  human  nature,  find  brings  forward 
a  very  laugliable  instance  of  the  in- 
du(,*tive  Tu-ocess  leadinir  to  tlie  di.^- 
covery  tlMt  mmce  ])ies  .are  unwliole- 
H()m«\  The  same  fallacy  imjM);jed 
upon  1h»  Deists  of  the  ]:ist  cenlury. 
Tin:lal  wn)te  his  treatise,  "C'hi"i^>- 
lianity  as  (»ld  as  the  Creation,"  to 
j)rove  that  wliat  was  good  in  r  .'voaled 
reli/^pon  was  not  new,  and  what  v»-,*is 
new  was  not  irnod.  The  fallacy  turns 
on  the  double  sense  of  th-^  word  neta 
in  the  above  dilcnnna.  ('hristianity 
is  not  new  in  the  sense  of  foreign,  i.  c, 
a!»h')rrciit  to  human  naturi\  An  it 
w.is  given  in  man,  it  was  adapl.e«l  to 
man.  Thi.i  objection  of  the  Ik'ists 
was  used  a:i  an  argmucnt  by  the  early 
apologists,  so  strangely  does  contro- 
versy cha.ii'^'e  sid(\s.  Tei*tullian  aj)- 
l)ealetl  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
natundly  Christian.  BuU.'hrihtiiUiity 
is  new  in  an  historical  sense.  It  was 
all  that  men  miglit  have  known  of 
(i«:d  and  themselves — in  this  sens^ 
old  as  the  creation ;  but  did  not  kuow 


— in  this  sense,  new  as  the  time  of  its 
revelation.  The  well-known  story  c»f 
(Jolumbus*  egg  is  another  instance  of 
the  like  fallacy  well  refuted. 

So  far  from  Btocon  pretending  to  be 
the  first  who  observed  and  experi- 
mented on  nature,  he  distinctly  says 
that  there  never  have  been  discoveries 
made  but  by  following  his  method ; 
the  method,  notwithstanding,  was  his 
own.  Ainstotle  drew  up  a  code  of 
reasoning  based  on  the  syllogism.  He 
united  two  ideas  by  declaring  their 
identity  with  a  third,  through  the 
medium  of  three  pro|X)aitionB  termed 
the  ]jremises  an(l  tne  consequence. 
Bacon  drew  up  a  code  of  reasoning  on 
a  different  method.  He  united  two 
ideas,  not  bv  deducing  their  identity 
from  a  third  or  common  term ;  but  by 
<lirect  comimrison  ho  discovered  their 
identity  or  ix)int  of  common  agree* 
nient.  Uc  did  not,  as  Aristotle,  assume 
a  common  term  or  principle,  but  in- 
vest)gate<l  it.  Phenomena  agreed 
with  each  other,  i.e.,  came  under  a 
common  law,  because  they  were  proved 
to  do  so,  not  because  the  agreement 
Vt'iViiJOiitulated.  If  we  can  reason  induc- 
tively by  the  syllogism,  then  Bacon's 
method  is  not  his  own — Aristotle's 
is  the  only  Orgaiuim.  But  if  we  can 
compjire  soHUiry  instances,  and  dis- 
cern their  agi'cement  without  the  aid 
of  any  intervening  principle  (if  we 
except  the  u.niformityof  nature,  whicJi 
is  not  so  much  a  principle  to  be  pos- 
tulated as  a  l;iw  of  thought  we  cannot 
transceiid  or  disi)ute),  then  thei*e  is  a 
logic  of  induction  as  well  as  a  logic  of 
deduction.  Tho  sj'llogism,  the  one 
instrument  in  the  old  logic,  is  useless 
in  the  new,  except  for  the  detection 
of  fallacies.  With  a  new  in.strument, 
it  may  l>3  fairly  allowed  that  a  new 
method  of  pi*oof  has  been  invented. 
Biicon's  prei*ogative  instances  exactly 
takes  the  place  of  Aristotle's  analytics. 
His  method  has  been  comi)act]y  de- 
fined by  himself  ns  comprehending 
two  divisions.  "  The  firat  regaixls  the 
elieilingor  creating  of  axioms  from 
experiment,  tho  second  regards  the 
deducing  or  deriving  of  new  ex- 
] K'riments  from  axioms."  The  first,  or 
simple  olKDcrvation,  is  .*»  old  as  human 
nature,  but  ho  far  from  being  dignified 
with  the  name  of  methoii,  philoso- 
jjliei's  were  always  giving  cautions 
jigainst  tho  fallacy  of  obsi^'rvation. 
Plato's  diidectics  is  groundcil  on  tho 
jtrinciple  that  the  senses  are  not  to  lo 
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trusted  ;  and  even  Aristotle,  although 
he  admitted  that  expsrience  wtxs  the 
source  from  which  the  materhils  of 
each  science  were  to  be  dravs-n,  never- 
theless refused  to  the  intermediate 
axioms  so  derived  any  character  of 
certainty.  Scepticism  a.s  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  was  the  bane  of 
all  ancient  philosophy.  But  if  simple 
observation  was  little  attended  to, 
oompound  observation  or  experiment 
was  still  less.  Chemistry  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  because  they 
could  not  select  instances  and  analyse 
as  well  as  observe  nature.  The  che- 
mist's laboratory  is  the  true  micro- 
cosm of  which  the  ancients  dreamed, 
and  this  science  was  only  in  its  in- 
fancy when  Bacon  wrote.  The  me- 
thod of  Bacon  thus  was  his  own,  be- 
cause the  materials  out  of  which  he 
constructed  his  method  were  only  then 
being  discovered.  If  some  sagacious 
minds  had  foretold  the  logic  of  induc- 
tion, Bacon  fii-st  announced  it.  Seneca 
may  as  well  be  preferred  to  Columbus 
as  the  discoverer  of  America,  because 
he  vaguely  announced  that  the  bounds 
of  the  ocean  would  l)e  unloosed,  and 
men  sail  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, as  Bacon  be  deprived  of  his 
honour  as  the  author  of  a  Novum 
Organum,  because  such  a  thing  as 
induction  was  known  before.     Many 

Eresaged  the  Reformation :  Luther 
rought  it  to  pass.  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  ;"  but  this  is  said 
after  the  disco veiy  by  disappointed 
competitor,  not  be/ore.  The  induc- 
tive logic  haa  received  immense  addi- 
tions since  Bacon.  As  the  fiddition 
of  a  new  language  adds  new  materials 
for  a  imiversal  grammar,  so  each  new 
discovery  brings  to  light  fresh  in- 
stances of  the  inductive  process. 
Bacon's  instances  of  the  door — the 
cross — conspicuous  instances  and 
constitutive  ipstances — would  be  re- 
jected by  the  inductive  logicians  of 
our  day.  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance, 
or  Mr  Mill,  could  lay  down  a  chart 
of  inductive  reasoning  more  complete 
than  even  Bacon,  just  as  Manchester 
can  produce  better  machinints  than 
Arkwright,  or  Hirmingliam  better 
engineers  than  Watt ;  but  the  l<M)m 
and  the  engine  owe  more  to  tlioiii 
than  to  anv  oi^lier  im])rover  sinei  ; 
and  so  with  Bacon  and  hU  folIowerH. 
The  diseij.le  is  not  f;rcater  than  his 
Lord,  and  the  fame  of  the  improver 
caimut  eclip.se  tliat  of  the  inventor. 


Bacon's  fame  will  therefore  continue 
as  the  author  of  a  new  Organon, 
though  we  have  discarded  his  phraseo- 
logy and  forgotten  his  prerogative  in- 
stances. That  Bacon  knew  the  merit 
and  novelty  of  his  method  is  certain. 
In  his  youth  he  styled  it  the  maximum 
partus  teniporis.  In  his  old  age  ho 
bequeathed  his  works  to  posterity ; 
thus  instancing  at  both  extremes  of 
life  a  conviction  that  none  befoi*e  had 
elaborated  such  a  method,  and  that 
posterity  should  know  its  obligations 
to  him. 

mi  ortum,  alias  nil  ortiurum  tale  fatentes, 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  given  Bacon 
his  due  in  this  respect,  and  therefore, 
in  Bacon's  own  phrase,  we  note  him 
here  deficient. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Macaulay 
misjudges  Bacon,  from  excess  of 
praise  as  well  as  defect. 

The  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine 
he  describes  as  Utility  and  Progress. 
"  The  ancient  philosophy,"  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay adds,  "  disdained  to  be  useful, 
and  was  content  to  be  stationary.  It 
dealt  largely  in  theories  of  moral  ])er- 
fection,  which  were  so  sublime  that 
they  never  could  be  more  than  theo- 
ries ;  in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble 
enigmiis ;  in  exhortations  to  the  attain- 
ment of  unattainable  frames  of  mind. 
It  could  not  condescend  to  the  humble 
office  of  ministering  to  the  comfoiii  of 
human  beings.  All  the  schools  con- 
tenmed  that  office  as  degrading ; 
some  censured  it  as  immond."  All 
this  seems  to  us  like  mending  one 
fault  by  making  another. 

How  far  thus  is  it  time,  that 
"  ancient  philosophy  was  a  tread-mill, 
not  a  path  ;"  that  the  "  human  mind 
instead  of  marching  marked  time  ;" 
that  it  "ranted  alwut  the  fitness  of 
things,  the  all-sufficiency  of  virtue, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?" 
Mr.  Macaulay  very  pleasantly  in- 
veighs against  it  for  all  these  things ; 
but  does  not  venture  to  tell  us  the 
"  moving  wh v  "  fi>r  go  much  stagna- 
tion then  and  i)rogress  now.  He  for- 
gets or  over](X)ks  that  the  gi'eatest 
niyst  ry  to  man  is  himself.  The 
thin^-^  within,  not  those  without, 
niakf*  Ihetir-t  demand.?  on  our  serious 
thought.  Wlience  ara  \\  'Wliere- 
foro  am  I  ?  Wliither  am  I  g<>ing  ? 
Tlu.'iJ  que isi ions  make  up  the  true 
Ithifo^vj^h^lnjir'.hVA  of  human  nature. 
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Till  these  are  sattled  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  mind  camiot  set  out  with 
any  satisfaction  on  inquiries  of  se- 
eondai-v  interest.  The  life  is  more 
thiui  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
fur  his  soul  \  Such  a  question  would 
be  a  momentous  one  had  a  revelation 
never  been  given  to  man.  Heathen 
men  as  well  Jis  (.-hristians  have 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
supremo  good  and  what  is  good  in 
a  secondary  sense.  Mr.  Macaiday 
expends  a  great  dejd  of  ridicule  on  the 
discijile  of  Ei)ictetus,  because  he 
moralized  over  instead  of  amending  the 
ills  of  life  ;  because,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  inventing  the  diving-bell 
and  recovering  the  Ciirgo,  he  exhorted 
the  ruined  merchant  to  seek  happi- 
ness in  things  without  him,  and  to 
fear  poverty  less  and  dishonour  more. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing, which  of  the  two  is  the  summm/i 
hoiium  ?  Were  we  called  on  to  make 
a  choice  (which  it  is  quito  unnecessary 
to  suppose),  shoidd  we  j)refer  the 
skill  which  alleviates  evil  or  the  i)a- 
tient  spirit  which  conquers  it  by  en- 
during /  The  moral  philosophy  of 
the  ancients  may  seem  an  emj)ty, 
useless  thing,  if  judged  l>y  the  require- 
ment's of  our  jige.  With  us  a  teacher 
of  morals  is  a  i)rofessor,  and  no  more. 
His  voice  is  never  heard  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  lecture-room.  No  one 
pretends  that  the  study  of  ethics  will 
now-a-days  either  i)revent  crime  or 
l>r()curo  virtue.  lieligion  includes 
morality  under  it.  The  less  has  been 
t;iken  up,  and  merged  in  the  greater. 
The  higher  sanctions  and  more  solemn 
warnings  of  a  revelation  from  God 
draw  men  now  to  duty  and  love  in  a 
Christian  land;  nor  do  those  who 
(h'liy  the  revelation  from  heaven  deny 
the  duties  it  has  taught  us  ;  the 
K])ringsthat  move  the  thousand  wh(M}ls 
of  life  rise  in  the  holy  hills,  and  tlow 
down  fast  bv  the  oracles  of  (Jod,  to 
s:*t  in  motion  the  world  beiveath,  that 
often  knows  not  the  sacred  sonrce  of 
its  new  prijiciples.  Hut  ih.i  ancients 
kiK;w  n<)tliiiuc<^>f  tliis.  'J'luir  religion 
wju-«a  d-ad  stagnant  pool  (;f  tlje]>lain, 
not  a  5^])rinLr  of  livin*^  wa'.t'r  fiom 
luavt'n.  Th'ir  b.'ttor  moralist,s  wcro 
afhanied  of  it,  andi^\prvssly  exclude«l 
its  tt^'U'lr.Ts  fn»ni  ;i  place  in  their  idoal 
repnbli'.*:^  ;  ethics  w.h  therefore  to 
them  the  master  s:'i:Mice,  as  th'H>!ogy 
(pra'Hi<'a!,  we  nuau)  is  to  ns.     l*hilo- 


sophy  was  r^uired  to  do  among  a 
heathen  people  that  which  religion 
does  for  us :  to  supply,  for  instance, 
motives  for  good  and  dissuasivesfrom 
evil — to  teach  the  worth  of  the.  soul 
and  the  dignity  of  virtue.  This  may 
be  a  rant,  as  it  often  is  in  our  day. 
To  hear,  for  instance,  those  who  dis- 
aird  C-hristianity  borrowing  its  pure 
precepts,  and  supplying  new  sanctions 
of  their  own — ^the  categorical  impera- 
tive, for  instance,  of  Kant,  or  the 
sympathetic  scheme  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  school — is  simple  rant  or  cant, 
whatever  Mr.  Macaulay  chooses  to 
call  it.  But  this  is  the  error  not  of 
ancient  but  modem  moral  philosophy. 
To  those  without  a  revelation,  the 
question  of  the  supreme  good  is  as 
necessary  and  la\\'ful  as  to  tliose  with 
it,  it  is  useless  and  impertinent.  So  far 
from  joining  in,  Mr.  MacauLiy  sneers 
at  the  unprofitableness  of  such  ques- 
tions among  the  heathen ;  we  leaiii 
therefrom  a  different  lesson — one  of 
pity  for  them  and  thauldulness  for 
ourselves.  With  our  knowledge  of 
hydraulics,  axpieducts  are  now  a  use- 
less waste  of  labour  and  skill.  Water 
now  rises  to  the  ixjofs  of  our  houses, 
because  it  springs  from  some  higher 
level  in  the  hilw  bevond  our  cities. 
But  were  there  no  hills,  some  me- 
chanical contrivance  would  be  neces- 
sar}'  to  raise  the  water  in  our  cisterns. 
Ethics  may  be  compared  to  the  aque- 
ducts and  i)umps  of  the  ancients.  It 
would  have  been  l)etter  to  have  known 
the  simple  principle  that  water  always 
rises  to  its  ow'^n  level.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  men  had  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart,  abhorred  bribes,  and 
swore  to  their  own  hui-t  an<l  disai>- 
jwinted  not,  frem  having  the  fern-  of 
(to<1  l)efore  their  eves  ;  the  high  level 
of  ])ractice  would  have  been  attained 
from  Wa^  high  level  of  princii)le.  But 
we  cannot  c<mdenni  them  for  what 
was  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault. 
Had  they  our  advant^igc^s,  it  is  fair  to 
ask,  wr>uld  they  not  have  discai'dod 
their  old  appliances  ju.st  as  they  wouM 
have  abandoned  their  aqueducts  liad 
thev  our  knowleik^e  of   hv\lnmlics  ? 

4  "P  ft 

That  noble-hearted  men  said,  in  j)re- 
sence  (.►f  the  great  moral  mysteries 
wlii».h  perplexed  them,  we  will  not 
eat  and  drink,  becau!*e  to-ninrow  we 
die,  j'houM  excite  a  deeper  feeling 
than  derision.  Mr.  Maoaiday  seems 
not  to  understand  the  nualified  tone 
of  admii*ati«»n  with  which  wise  men  of 
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oM  spoke  of  mere  physical  discoveries. 
When  Soci-ates,  for  instance,  would 
restrain  the  ardour  of  Xenophon  in 
observing  the  nature  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  he  asks  him  had  he  mastered  all 
that  related  to  human  affairs  of  which 
man  does  possess  control,  that  he 
could  devote  themselves  to  specula- 
tions so  remote  from  practice.  To  So- 
crates the  practical  was  mental,  to 
Bacon  physical  science  ;  and  both  in 
their  own  age  struck  the  right  key. 

Tlie  ancients  failed,  we  admit,  to 
discover  the  supreme  good  :  but  does 
the  search  itself  deserve  to  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  labours  of  the 
Grecian  Tartarus,  "spinning  for  ever 
on  the  same  wheel,  round  the  same 
pivot,  or  gaping  for  ever  after  the 
same  deluding  clusters,  or  ix)uring 
water  for  ever  into  the  same  l>ottom- 
less  buckets  ?"  We  read  a  different 
lesso)!  from  their  failure.  We  still 
prefer  with  them  U>  enquire  Jifter 
the  supreme  good.  We  call  holiness 
the  one  thing  needful,  as  the  Scrij^ 
ture  phrase  hath  it,  or  the  "  ma.ster 
science,"  as  Aristotle  woidd  call  it ; 
but  because  philosophy  has  not  led  us 
to  the  spring-head  of  holiness,  shall 
we  therefore  reject  primai-y  philoso- 
phy altogether,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
only  to  the  things  of  this  life  ?  We 
would  not  despair  thus  of  truth,  even 
if  revelation  had  abandoned  us  altoge- 
ther. The  failure  of  the  schools  to 
discover  the  supreme  good  may  have 
driven  a  Pilate  to  ask,  "  What  is 
truth  ?"  To  a  nobler  spirit  of  the  same 
age  this  despair  of  heathen  moralists 
sounded  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  "CJo 
over  and  help  them." 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  God  farther  than 
He  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself.  Ba- 
con has  rightly  said,  "  For  as  the 
power  and  skill  of  a  workman  are 
seen  in  his  work,  hut  not  his  person^ 
Ro  the  works  of  God  express  the  wis- 
dom and  omui|)oteuc3  of  the  Creator 
without  the  least  representation  of  his 
image  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  opi- 
nion of  the  heathens  differed  from  the 
sacred  verity  in  supjjo.sing  the  world 
to  be  the  inm^^jo  of  CJod,  and  man  a 
little  image  of  the  worhl." 

Revelation  has  s?t  us  free  from  nil 
the^-e  perplexities  of  ancient  thought. 
To  us  there  is  but  one  God.  Theism 
(to  enrich  our  language  again  with 
the  thought  of  Bacon)  has  now  been 
seated   the    comnion    pra'ent    of  the 


sciences,  as  Bei^eciuthia^  rejoicing  over 
her  celestial  offspring, 

Oinucs  ccBlicolas,  omnes  supcra  alta  tenentes. 

We  can  therefore  interpret  nature 
because  we  know  what  natiu-e  truly 
is.  Induction,  before  the  world  was 
known  to  be  God's  work,  and  matter 
and  spirit  were  marked  off  as  distinct 
things,  was  impossible;  it  wjis  at 
once  too  high  and  too  mean  a  thing 
for  the  human  mind.  It  was  too 
high,  because  nature  itself  was  a  God. 
In  the  age  of  mythology  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  presumptuous  thing 
to  try  experiments  with  nature.  It 
is  not  eighty  years  ago — so  supersti- 
tious is  man  still,  after  the  true  light 
shineth,  as  well  as  before — Franklin 
was  deemed  profane  for  applying 
lightning-conductors  to  churches.  By 
"  tempting  God  "  men  formerly  meant 
tempting  the  god  of  lightning  or  the 
god  of  the  ocean,  or  so  on  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  lurking  objections 
(idola  spccHs)  of  the  vulgar  to  novel 
experiments,  arise  from  this  denion- 
olatry  or  belief  in  8i)ecial  demons  re- 
siding in  certain  elements.  Again,  to 
interpret  natiu*e  was  too  mean  a  thing 
before  it  was  known  that  the  earth  is 
Jehovah's  and  the  fulness  of  it.  Ba- 
con's favoiurite  aphorism,  knowledge 
is  power,  could  only  proceed  from  a 
philosophy  founded  on  theism.  To 
observe  nature  we  know  is  to  com- 
mand her  ;  but  this  can  only  proceed 
from  this — that  in  observing  we  dis- 
cover the  laws  by  which  (Jod  com- 
mands nature.  By  our  knowledge  we 
first  learn  his  power,  and  then  our 
own  over  nature.  But  the  idea  of 
power  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent 
above  and  apart  from  nature  itself ; 
and  thus,  till  we  know  there  is  such 
an  agent,  we  never  should  think  of 
interpreting  nature,  or  expect  to  use 
her  laws  until  we  are  sure  they  are 
the  laws  imposed  by  a  mind  tonalogous 
to  our  own,  though,  of  course,  im- 
mensely superior. 

We  note  Mr.  Macaulay  as  "  defi- 
cient" in  thus  disparaging  the  ancients 
and  sneering  at  ethics.  Bacon's 
greatness  in  the  region  of  physical 
discovery,  as  well  as  the  unpix)fitable- 
ncss  of  ancient  speculation  in  the 
reign  of  moral,  depends  far  more  than 
Mr.  Macaulay  supposes  on  the  know- 
ledge of  a  personal  God,  vouchsafed  to 
the  one  and  withheld  from  the  other. 

The  sum  of  tlie  whole  matter,  and 
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the  key  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  seems 
t^)  be  tliis— man  U  (i])|K)int€(l  both 
king  iind  priest  unto  (iod  over  nature. 
But  his  kiutrdoin  dej)ends  upon  hin 
priesthood  ;  it  Ih  not  ufwolute ;  he  only 
rules  over  iufeiior  creatures,  in  onler 
tliat  as  priest  ho  may  present  their 
homage  to  the  one  (Creator  of  all. 
Ihifaithfulness  to  his  priesthood  must 
thei*efore  deprive  him  of  his  right  of 
kingship.  Man,  by  his  apostacy  from 
(ir«)d,  Ims  become  an  unfaithful  i)rie8t, 
and  so  the  kingdom  has  l)een  taken 
from  him.  Heathenism  andlarbarism 
are  thus  related  as  cause  and  effect,  or 
as  crime  and  its  consetpienc^s.  Re- 
demj)tion,  or  the  restoration  of  man 
to  tlie  priesthood — or  access  to  (iod, 
his  presence,  and  favour — will  bring 
with  it  a  i^estoration  to  the  kingship. 
It  thus  follows  that  religion  and 
science  are  not  opposed,  but  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  thing.  We  in  our 
age  exf)erience  the  beginnings  of 
lK)th.  Men  are  Iniing  C.'hristianize<l 
and  civilized  together.  The  leaders 
in  the  two  movements  may  not  l)e  the 
same,  but  they  are  related,  as  Aaron 
and  Moses  were  brethren.   Sometimes 


tl.6  two  intereftts  lie  apart,  but  they  Are 
continually  ai)proxi mating,  and  will 
me:^t  at  last.  Bacon  and  hia  fol- 
lowers have  asserted  vigoi*ouaIy  and 
successfully  the  rights  of  man  as  king 
over  nature  ;  he  entitled  his  Novum 
Organum,  "  on  the  intorpretation  of 
nature  and  the  i*eignof  man."  But  imtil 
man  c  .n  govern  himself,  he  cannot  he 
God's  vicegerent  again  on  earth  ;  civil 
retititution  wuita  upon  religious.  Ba- 
con's i>lace  may  thus  be  ascertained  as 
the  mfwter  of  nature,  because  the  ser- 
vant of  (iod.  He  who  roads  the  Novum 
Organum  in  a  religious  spirit  will 
thus  best  catch  the  s})irit  of  Bacon  ; 
and  the  kingdom  over  nature  he  livecl 
to  establish  can  only  be  set  up  on  the 
same  foimdations  of  our  pnesthooil 
imto  God.  As  the  gate  of  humility 
leads  to  the  gate  of  wisdom,  so  the 
knowledge  of  God*s  laws  must  grow 
out  of  suDDiission  to  his  will ;  and  the 
study  of  Bacon  will  be  lost  labour, 
though  wo  rise  up  early  and  late  take 
rest,  unless  we  learn  that  "  the  fear  of 
the  £x)rd  that  is  wis<lom,  and  to  de- 
part fi*om  evil  that  is  understand" 
ing." 


LAMARTIN*E,  "  flOMMB  D«  LETTRES/* 


Some  shoii;  time  ago  Fmnee  was 
aroused  by  fiwail  of  distress  from  one 
of  her  own  most  illustrious  sonsi  Al- 
phonse  de  Ijjimartine  ])ubli.shed  the 
lirHt  numU'r  of  a  ConrM  F*tmUir,'  de 
Liftn'<tt>fn\  at  the  <'lose  of  whieh  he 
bn)ke  forth  into  the  following  la- 
ment : — 

"My  life,  not\vitlis!anilin;X  certain  do- 
Cfptivo  appearances  is  not  one  that  should 
excite  envy  ;  1  will  axy  more,  it  is  ended  :  I 
do  not  live,  I  survive.  Of  all  these  several 
men  who  to  a  certain  degree  lived  in  me,  the 
man  of  m'ntnncnt.  tiic  man  of  poetr}%  the 
►p.':»kcr,  the  man  of  action,  nothin;;  more  re- 
iiiains  of  me  hut  the  man  of  letters.  The 
litenu y  n)un  hlruMjlf  is  not  happy.  Years  do 
11  )t  yet  wei^li  upon  mo,  yet  I  feel  them,  I 
^■;p^l».•t  more  painfiiily  the  wei|;ht  ofmy  lieavt 
than  that  of  v«'ars.  Tliise  wath.  like  tho 
]'!iant.niis  of  Mj'.chetn,  rai>iii.:^  their  ha:iila 
over  n)y  Bhdi.l.ltr,  j-nint  wiili  tluir  li.i;r.-r  n^t 
1  » (TDwns  I  ut  a  Kj.til.  I.re  :  and  wi;uM  to  (I*).! 
t!at  1  .ilrcM.iy  !iiy  llnre.  I  !:ave  i.ot  uithin 
1j;.'  tl:e  ]>.)w«  r  to  t-mWi'.  rilher  at  the  pa>t  or 
t!:e  fiituie  ;  lam  growiii!;  nM  without  Jmis- 
te  ity  in  my  liuu:?c,  empty,  and  all  anrrMin-.led 


by  the  tomlw  of  tlldsc  wliom  1  have  loved  ;  t 
stir  not  A  step  from  my  dwelling  witlioiifi 
striking  my  foot  against  one  of  those  stumln 
ling  blocks  of  our  alTections  or  our  hopes* 
They  arc  so  many  blewling  fibres  torn  from 
my  yet  living  heart,  and  buried  before  me,  even 
while  this  heart  yet  beats  in  my  bresst,  like 
R  clock  forgotten  In  «  deserted  liouse,  and 
which  strikes  the  hours  that  no  one  reckons 
any  lunger  1  All  that  remains  of  life  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  hearts,  and  iu  a  modest 
inheritance.  And  yet  these  hearts  are  made 
to  sulTi-r  by  me,  and  of  this  inheritance  I 
might  to-moiTow  be  di»poiwc8scd,  and  obliged 
to  go  and  die,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Dante,  on  the  high  road  of  the  stranger. 
The  hearth  where  my  father  rested  his  feet, 
and  where  to-day  I  rest  mine,  may  at  any 
hour  l>e  held  up  to  public  bidding,  as  well  as 
mv  mother's  be«l ;  ave.  even  to  the  dos,  who 
licks  niy  hands  with  pity  when  he  sees  my 
brow  gather  in  agony  as  I  look  on  him.  I 
owe  th:sA<knowletl^nient  to  otliere,  wlioliare, 
on  the  faith  ofmy  honor  anil  iuiinstiy,  cun<- 
lide-l  to  me  the  inl:eiit:>nce  of  their  cliildrrn 
ranntl  by  the  swc.it  of  llieirowu  brow.  If 
I  did  not  work  every  day  for  them— w!:nt  do 
I  hay  ?_if  1  took  cvuj  my  full  ni;;ht^*  hlecp, 
or  ifillnc;;s  (from  which  may  (Sod  :«'»arc  me 
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before  mj  time  comes)  arrested  a  moment  my 
pen,  the  assiduons  tool  I  vlsq  for  them,  these 
worth/  friends  would  sink  with  mc ;  they 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  in  my  ashes  for 
their  fortune  ;  they  would  indeed  recover  it, 
but  it  would  bo  from  beneath  my  ruins. 
You  now  see  irhy  I  undergo,  often  be/ond 
my  strength,  the  sererc  condemnation  of 
labor. 

M.  de  Lamartine  goes  onto  com- 
plain of  the  ungenerous  view  taken  of 
his  motives,  by  those  who  attribute 
his  constant  appearance  before  thd 
public  as  an  author  to  personal  vanity. 
Fame,  he  protests,  has  no  longer  any 
charm ;  and  as  for  life  itself,  he  asksj 

What  would  I  have  to  regret?  Have  t 
Dot  seen  all  my  thoughts  die  before  me? 
What  desire  can  I  have  to  sing  again  verses 
which  would  terminate  in  sobbings  ?  What 
taste  can  I  have  for  a  return  to  the  political 
arena,  even  if  re-opened,  where  our  posthu- 
mous  accents  would  le  no  longer  recogni- 
sable? What  very  strong  hope  have  1  in 
those  forms  of  government  which  the  people 
abandon  with  the  same  mobilitjr  with  which 
thej  conquered  them  ? 

And  he  adds  : — 

Happj  are  the  men  who  die  stricken  bj 
the  revolutions  in  which  they  were  mixed. 
*  *  *  As  to  myself,  I  would  a  thousand  times 
over  have  died  the  death  of  Cato,  were  I  of 
the  religion  of  Cato  ;  but  I  am  not :  I  adore 
Ood  in  his  designs.  I  believe  that  the 
pnticnt  death  of  the  humblest  mendicant  on 
his  straw  is  more  sublime  than  the  impatient 
death  of  Cato  upon  the  bjade  of  his  sword. 

Lamartine  ^ds  comfort  in  his 
despondency.  His  isolated  position 
id  not  without  dignity,  and  with  a 
more  lofty  head  and  a  firmer  voice  he 
thus  concludefl : — 

From  actor  that  I  was  for  twenty  years  in 
this  sad  oratoriod  or  popular  drama  of  my 
country,  the  prompt  distaste  of  the  people 
and  the  ordinary  mobility  of  human  things 
have  cast  lue  amongst  the  most  obscure 
spectators.  I  do  not  complain ;  it  is  the 
good  side  of  such  disgraces ;  when  the  crowd 
precipitates  itself  hi  a  direction  whither  a 
man  will  nut  go,  happy  is  he  to  stand  aluue ! 
J>ly  existence  is  now  more  my  own.  1  wrap 
iiiy&ell  in  this  obscuriiy  :  I  hog  it  round  me 
inure  aiiu  mure  every  day,  as  •  winter  mantle 
shout  uiy  liuil«.  Wuuld  I  could  do  as  much 
with  my  uauiO.  But  wiience,  you  will  «»k 
inf ,  is  dtrivf d  this  inward  happuiess,  in  cou- 
traduction  i%ita  u  siluatiou  which  you  paint 
4IS  so  ptiintul  ?  One  woid  ejiptains  it,  and 
with  that  word  I  wish  to  lerinimite.     It  te 
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that  I  have  become  frankly  and  exclusively 
Homme  i>b  LKTruB8,*  it  is  that  I  live, 
t  anks  to  tli'S  passion  for  literature,  in  com* 
pany  with  all  men  who  have  bequeathed  me 
their  written  soul,  as  we  leave  a  portion  of 
our  written  soul  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  ns ;  it  is  that  my  soul  is  pleased,  edified, 
and  fortified  in  this  society  of  the  mighty 
dead ;  and  it  is  also  because  that,  indepen- 
dently of  these  beneficial  infiuences  inherent  to 
literary  labor,  I  joy  to  think  that  this  labor — 
pleasure  fbr  some,  pain  for  others,  for  me  a 
duty, — will  not  be  altogether  lost  for  those 
to  whom  I  owe  the  fruit  of  my  meditations. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  appeal 
was  instantaneous  and  general.  By 
one  class  the  politician  was  forgotten  ; 
to  another  he  became  the  more 
tenderly  endeared.  The  public  with 
its  whole  heart  responded  to  the 
suffering  ciy  of  its  most  profoimdly 
sentimental  and  most  ideal  poet.  Of 
all  political  parties,  the  one  represent- 
ed by  the  Journal  des  Dibats  had 
most  reason  for  being  angry  with  M. 
de  Lamartine.  For  years  before  the 
fall  of  that  monarchy  whose  steadfast 
supporter  the  JJibcUs  was,  M.  de 
Lamartine  had  stood  aloof ;  and 
although  he  combined  with  no  one 
section  of  the  opposition,  yet  was  his 
hostility  the  more  telling  because  of 
its  apparent  freeness  from  personal 
aim  or  factious  motive.  He  seemed 
to  have  risen  in  his  purposed  isola- 
tion to  the  heig\it  of  suiireme  arbi- 
trator and  judge,  and  seldom  did  he 
mount  the  tribune  except  to  pro- 
nounce condemnation  tipon  a  system 
with  which  he  coiUd  have  no  sympar 
thy*  Although  by  birth,  education, 
and  family  connexion  attached  to  the 
Bourbons,  whom  he  had  served  both 
in  military  and  civil  capacities,  and 
under  whom  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  the  highest  employments  in 
th3  state,  yet  did  this  lofty  gentle- 
man bend  what  were  probably  his 
secret  aspirations  to  a  sentiment  which 
told  him  that  another  restoration  was 
impossible.  Li  ascribing  to  sentiment 
ratner  than  to  the  cooler  discernment 
of  the  understanding  the  conviction 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  on  this  head,  we 
may  seem  to  depress  the  politician  ; 
but  \«  ho  is  there  who  needs  to  be  told 
that  sensibility  as  often  leads  to  cor- 
rect inferences,  as  the  most  rigid  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  faculties  i  The 
poet  learned  through  his  sympathies 
the  true  state  of  the  popular  feeling, 
MhiiJi  he  r^yrodBee<l  imder  forms  of 
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brilliant  imagery  the  most  seductive 
to  the  iwDuLir  fiuicy.  In  another 
Honso  M.  de  Laniai-tiue  mi^ht  liavo 
«aid,  with  the  Itoman  i)hil«)soi>her, 
that  lie  was  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone  ;  for  when  he  sat  iip- 
Ijarently  isolated  in  the  Chamber,  he 
comnumded  the  widest  extent  of  |)oi)u- 
lar  sympathy  of  any  man  in  the  House. 
While  sUuiding  thus  apart,  he  only 
offended  one  sect,  whose  high  priest  waa 
]Vr.  Guizot,  the  immediate  foUowei-s 
of  whom  atfected  an  indifference  of 
their  single-handed  antagonist  hardly 
lising  to  disdain.  The  ministry  of 
the  day,  like  the  royal  master  whom 
its  members  served,  was  of  a  positive 
character.  They  looked  to  number 
rather  than  quality  :  so  long  as  the 
majority  remainedfaithful,  they  cared 
little  for  mere  flights  of  el<>(|uence, 
which  their  adherents  listened  to  with 
languid  inattention,  i\&  the  melodious 
rhaj)sodie8  of  a  poet  out  of  his  proper 
place.  But  the  day  came  when  that 
isolated  man  was  to  decide  the  most 
ti-emendous  (juestion  ever  put  to  a 
liunian  l)eing.  Louis  rhilii>pe  had 
alnliiuited  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
infant  gi-andson.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  was  at  the  bar  of  the  (/ham- 
bcT  of  J)t»j)uties,  waiting  their  assui*ed 
saiKrtioii  for  assuming  the  regency. 
At  a  fornn'r  period  the  (luestion  of 
it'g^^ncy  itself  had  Iwen  l)efore  the 
])arliament.  It  wjis  when,  after  the 
<l<'ath  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
l>ereaveil  father  with  lau<lable  j)ru- 
donce  determined  to  provide  a  regen- 
cy during  the  minority  of  the  Conite 
<le  l^iris,  in  case  he  himself  should 
<iie  before  his  grandson  attained  his 
age.  The  King  nanieil  the  Due  do 
Nemoui's,  and  when  the  bill  came 
before  the  (-hamlHjr,  it  was  opix)8ed 
by  one  man.  M.  de  Jjamartine  de- 
clared himself  the  champion  of  the 
J)uchess  of  Orleans,  whose  l)etter 
title  he  supiK>rte4l  in  a  s[)cech  as 
masterly  in  argunumt  as  it  was  glow- 
ing in  style.  That  he  was  right 
against  the  mighty  majority,  never 
moif  numerous  than  on  the  occasion 
in  (luestion,  was  proved  in  the  most 
striking  manner  on  that  great  emer- 
gency, when  the  ]>n)vision  bi^)ke 
down,  and  as  a  last  hoi>e,  the  Duke 
<lt»  Nemoui's,  obliged  to  abdicate 
his  own  rights,  led  with  his  own  hand 
his  sist^'r-in-law  to  the  representatives 
of  the  ihation  to  ask  them  to  undo 
their  own  work.    Wlici-e  then  was  M. 


de  Tjamartino  ?  Where  was  the  ci-cie- 
vufU  champion  and  advocate  of  that 
desolate  lady?  When  he  Bpoke  for 
her,  and  8}x>ke  in  vain,  lie  istood 
almost  alone.  Now  he  app»eared  in- 
vested with  a  popularity  which  had 
burst  upon  his  head  with  the  splendor 
of  sudden  liglit.  His  voice  wvm  that 
of  the  country  at  large.  His  support 
was  looked  upon  as  certain,  and  of 
sure  result.  The  republican  party 
saw  th.e  danger  to  their  hopes  in  ca»e 
M.  de  Lamartine  should  dechire  once 
more  for  the  regency  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  ;  and  how  great  his  temp- 
tation to  do  so  !  Events  had  provcti 
him  right,  and  to  turn  round  against 
their  decision  would  be  to  commit  tlic 
grossest  of  inconsistencies,  that  of 
proving  false  to  a  confirmed  predic- 
tion, and  of  stultifying  an  accompli^- 
ed  prophecy.  The  republican  party 
provide<l  itself  with  a  temptation  tlie 
most  calculated  to  throw  a  man  of 
wai*m  impulses,  vivid  imagination, and 
deep  piide  into  a  dilemma,  rendered 
sublime  by  the  necessity  of  a  prompt 
solution.  They  placed  the  repubnc 
at  the  other  side  of  him,  holding  his 
own  "  Histoiy  of  the  Girondists"  in 
her  hand,  and  asking  him  would  ho 
have  that  history  I'ealised?  Would 
he  i*ecall  to  life  the  spirit  of  the  mar- 
tyreil  Oinrndists?  Would  he  have 
the  republic  established,  as  yci*gniaud 
woultf  have  made  it  before  the  Reign 
of  Ten-or  had  prepared  the  way  for  a 
military  desjwtism  1  Would  he  l^e 
Vcrgniaud?  The  deduction  proved 
equiil  to  the  anticipation.  M.  de 
L:imartine  gave  liis  castinsr  vote  for 
the  republic,  and  was  rewarded — some 
would  say,  punished — ^with  the  post 
of  minister  for  foreign  afiairs;  that 
is  to  say,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  new  republic  be 
accepted  by  the  great  pow^  of 
Eurojie  ;  of  raising  armies  for  hep  de- 
fence if  need  be ;  or  of  Icttinff  loose 
invasion,  should  a  coalition  ofsove- 
itiigns  threaten  the  government ;  or, 
more  difficult  still,  of  calming  effer- 
vescence within  and  creating  confi- 
dence without ;  of  making  turbulent 
democracy  amenable  to  the  principles 
of  public  onler.  Was  he  right  or 
not  I  We  apjn-ehend  that  if  the  oues- 
tion  were  put  to  the  vote,  not  only  in 
France,  but  any  where  else,  the  ma- 
jority would  be  <»ven»'helmingly  in 
the  negative ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
quite  suix;  that  the  majority  would  be 
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riglit.  Could,  we  woald  ask  iu  the 
first  place,  M.  de  Laniartine  have 
succeeded,  however  well  disposed,  in 
dissuading  the  republican  leaders 
from  their  intention  ?  Could  they 
thenwelvea,  even  if  so  inclined,  have 
yielde<l  to  his  persuasion  ?  They 
were  in  a  degree  self-constituted  lead- 
ers of  a  tumultuous  mass,  ready  in  a 
moment  to  push  the  faltering  aside, 
and  \)\xt  in  their  place  some  others 
moix'  confident  and  daring.  A  nd  then, 
may  we  not  suspect  that  they  who 
f eigncii  to  ask  advice  had  their  minds 
already  made  up  ;  but  that,  partly  to 
obtain  high  moral  sanction  for  a  re- 
solution which,  in  any  case,  would 
have  Injen  followed  out,  and  partly 
out  of  real  deference  towards  an  il- 
lustrious man,  whose  name  would 
liave  prove<l  of  inappreciable  advan- 
tage to  their  meditated  adventure, 
they  affecte<l  a  hesitation  through 
which  the  clear  eye  of  M.  de  lamar- 
tiue  pierced  at  once  ?  A  yet  more 
i)owerful  motive  remains  to  be  urged. 
The  question  put  by  the  republican 
leailers  did  not  lie  between  abandon- 
ment of  their  cherished  notion  of 
government,  and  acceptance  of  the 
i-egencv  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
with  tlie  honest  and  loyal  intention 
of  throwing  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  her  rule  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  On  the  oontmry,  avowing 
their  doubts  only  as  to  the  premature- 
ness  of  {>rochiiming  a  republic,  for 
which  the  miiid>of  the  country  was 
not  ri])e,  they  merely  proposed  a 
(uiestion  of  adjournment.  Would 
they  postjK)ue  the  republic  for  some 
years,  taking  advantage  in  the  mean- 
time of  .'in  inevitable  relaxation  of 
authority  to  widen  divisions,  excite 
contempt  and  disgust,  and  wear  down 
all  remaining  nepeei  for  royalty  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  conatiy  ?  To  tlic 
mind  of  the  least  factioiuT  of ^teliti- 
cians  this  must  have  appeared  an 
<Klious  game — one  stampea  with  party 
hyptK'iisy  so  transparent  as  to  need 
the  ooiniivance  of  a  whole  people,  and 
constKjuently  to  ensure  tneir  demo- 
ralization. Enough  must  have  been 
revealed  in  such  an  interne w,  to  con- 
vince M.  de  Lamartiue  that  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  regency  would 
have  taken  root  an  oi'ganised  con- 
spiracy, and  that  he  himself  stood  so 
far  committed  as  that  he  could  hartUy 
i>scape  the  r/Ue  pre))ared  to  be  iiiiix)eod 
upon  him— that  of  chief  conspirator. 


The  position,  then,  amounted  to  this. 
Both  branches  of  royalty  had  fallen. 
The  return  of  the  Bouroons  was  not 
to  be  entertained.  Ab  a  desperate 
cliance,  the  house  of  Orleans  put  for- 
ward a  lady,  the  least  compromised, 
the  most  innocent,  one  of  tne  purest 
virtue,  and  of  distinguished  talents ; 
but  how  could  she  conqiier  the  settled 
estrangement  of  the  nation  ?  How 
dispute  with  a  resolute,  active  party, 
as  subtle  as  it  was  daring,  ana  who 
would  only  agree  to  protract  the  fall 
of  herself  and  her  son,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  more  overwhelming? 
We  think  there  is  enough  in  such 
considerations  to  acquit  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  of  those  insinuations  of  levity 
and  vanity,  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  the  only  motives  for  inducing 
him  to  pronounce  for  an  immediate 
republic. 

Our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the 
character  and  oenduct  of  M.  de  La- 
martiue as  a  politician ;  much  less  to 
write  a  biographical  sketch  of  his 
life.     We  mean  to  look  at  him  in  hia 

C resent  position  of  Jfamme  de  Leltres; 
ut,  in  order  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate that  position  in  the  greatness 
of  moral  beauty  we  shall  show  it  to 
possess,  we  must  needs  accompany  the 
Homme  d'tJtat  of  the  republic  a  little 
farther.  We  must,  in  fact,  measure 
his  present  mournful  resignation  and 
patient  toil  by  a  }K>pularity  as  univer- 
sal as  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  man 
in  this  world,  and,  for  a  certain  time 
at  least,  as  well  deserved. 

The  power  of  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  government,  had  •  never 
l)een  so  con.s])icuou8ly  exhibited  as 
during  the  period  when  M.  de  La- 
martine  was  looked  on  as  not  only  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but  the 
living  expression  of  the  republic  it- 
self. He  wrote  a  manifesto  to  foreign 
sovereigns,  which,  if  it  did  not  reas- 
sure their  minds,  did  certainlv  acconi- 
plish  the  object  of  satisfying  the 
French  nation,  who  saw  its  own  atti- 
tude athwart  a  blaze  of  words  which 
dasaded  its  delight^nl  senses.  De- 
putation after  deputation  thronged  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  workmen  whose 
legitimate  emj)l<>yment  was  suspend- 
ed, and  of  i-efugees  from  all  countries, 
tendering  their  country's  alliance  to 
the  all-emanci|)ating  republic ;  and 
none  went  emi)ty  away.  Their  ears 
werefillod  with  music,  their  souls  ele- 
vated with  hope  ;  and  for  the  moment 
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these  enchanted  beings  thought  not 
of  what  stem  necessity  was  preparing 
in  tlie  back-ground.  One  day  of  terri- 
ble trial  came.  The  red  flag  vtbs 
planted  in  face  of  the  tricolor,  and  be- 
iiind  that  red  flag  loaded  cannon.  Tlie 
eloquence  which  raised  a  pure  light 
of  heroic  association  about  that  tii- 
coloured  flag  which  had  made  tlie 
round  of  the  world,  showing  it  as  a 
labarum  inscribed  with  promise  of 
future  glory — ^the  eloquence  which 
appalle<r  memory  by  an  incantation 
that  revived  the  scene  in  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  where  that  reil  flag  was 
trailed  in  the  blood  of  the  people — 
that  eloquence  will  stand  for  ever  as 
a  monument  of  eloquence  i tnelf .  It  was 
a  speech,  but  it  was  an  achievement. 
It  was,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase, 
a  great  fact.  The  orator  had  reacheu 
his  apogee.  The  red  flag,  which  sub- 
dued fanaticism  lowere(i  in  shame, 
was  taken  up  as  it  were  8un*eptitious- 
ly  by  one  who  sat  at  the  council- 
l)oard,  and  who  aspired  to  l)ecome  the 
head  of  the  republic  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  provisional  ministers. 
Conquered  in  open  field,  the  red  flag 
skulked  into  conspiracy.  While  se- 
cret clubs  and  savage  factions  were 
j)repariug  to  renew  the  reign  of 
t4»rror,  and  while  they  had  their  Dan- 
ton  and  Roljespierre  in  their  eye,  the 
fountr}'  at  hii'ge  lookeil  to  Ijamartine 
for  preservation.  He  virtually  held 
carte  blanche  on  which  to  write  any 
decree  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
j)ublic  safety.  He  might  have  as- 
sumed anv  position,  provided  he  grap- 
pled witn  one  dangerous  man.  It 
was  thought  he  would  have  done  so. 
The  trial  day  came.  It  was  resolved 
to  create  a  governing  Direction  of  five. 
I/iiiiartiue  supported  Ledru  Rollin, 
and  phice<l  him  by  his  side.  At  that 
moment  popularity  fell  from  him  who 
had  l>eeii  elec^ted  by  ten  departments 
of  France,  and  whom  no  department 
would  have  rt»jected.  Faith  became 
lost  in  him  as  a  man  of  action.  We 
<lo  not  projioso  to  discuss  this  question, 
oviMi  witliin  the  limited  dt-gree  of 
suggestion  which  we  opene<l  in  refer- 
ence to  that  (»f  the  ailoption  of  the 
rt'public  in  prv^ference  to  an  unstable 
n-j^oni'V.  Ilie  deiMl  coulil  nv)t  have 
bit'U  elK'Ctfd  with(»ut  a  bl<M).ly  slni;:(- 
glf  :  srXMnj;^  which,  ^I.  de  ljjim:ii-tine 
pivft'iTod,  no  doubt,  to  trust  still  fur- 
tiiT  to  hi.H  well-piovi*d  a'^cndancv. 
Tlie  strug;|le  nevertheless  came,  and 


the  direction  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  woithy  soldier.  Still  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  must  liave  derived  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  France  was  saved 
from  anarchy  by  the  fidelity  of  that 
young  aarde  mobile^  the  formation  of 
which  he  himself  had  decreed  in  a 
moment  of  "liappy  inspiration.** 
Minister  no  longer,  this  gallant  citi- 
zen shrunk  not  from  peril :  nay,  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  he  courted  death  at 
one  bairicade  afteranother.  His  horae 
was  shot  under  him,  and  for  his  bet- 
ter fame  the  man  was  spared,  as  if 
Providence,  while  allowing  him  to 
atone  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men 
for  any  errors  he  may  have  com- 
mitted, resolved  to  make  evident  the 
unsusi)ected  depth  of  real  greatness 
that  lay  within  his  noble  heart. 

Homme  de  LeUres  is  a  tenn  for 
which,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  no 
e(]^uivalent  in  our  language.  We 
might,  to  be  sure,  render  it  easily  bj 
a  literal  translation  plain  enougn  to 
mislead  an  ordinary  reader  by  its 
apparent  obviousness  of  meain'ng. 
We  might  write  "  man  of  letters,"  or 
"  literary  man,"  or  "  gentleman,"  and 
so  relieve  ourselves  of  the  trouble  of 
explanation  ;  and  yet  we  are  forbid- 
den to  do  so,  by  the  associations  which 
in  a  Frenchman's  mind  throng  about 
what  to  him  is  a  title  of  honor  defin- 
ite and  distinct,  while  to  us,  in  its 
English  rendering,  it  is  a  vague  mark 
of  a  taste,  an  inclination,  or  a  purstiit 
—  anything  mther  than  a  recognised 
professicm  implying  honorable  rank 
in  society.  In  Fnutce  the  hommc  de 
lettres  is  a  professional  title,  like  that 
of  barrister  or  surgeon.  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  mode  of  miding 
the  title  to  the  name,  engraved  upon 
the  visiting  card  ;  wide  neverthelem 
is  the  distance  which  separates  the 
partner  in  the  authorship  of  a  two-act 
vaudeville  from  the  accomplisheil 
novelist,  the  sublime  poet,  or  the  pro- 
found historian.  The  title  still  is  the 
same  for  all.  Fame  and  merit  must 
settle  the  moral  dilFerenoes  of  rank  in 
the  republic  of  lettei's,  by  those  deli- 
cite  indications  of  respect  whi.h  have 
th«ir  own  nice  laws,  and  which,  while 
aH^'ordiir^  due  s.-vtisfai'tion,  inflict  no 
ciimpamtive  pain.  Society  athnils  the 
whole  literary  h*;^!tjn  of  honor,  an<l 
then  it  i^for  the  bright*  Kt  star  to  ex- 
en  ise  its  KU])renie  j)owei-s  of  attra<> 
tion.  There  niur".t  arise,  however,  a 
certain  vagiieiieHii  aliout  a  tiibMaja 
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ble  of  being,    if    not   usurped,  yet 
occasionally    claimed   on  insufticient 
ground  ;   and   whenever  a  doubtful 
a  Imixturc  is  possible  amongst  classes 
assuming  elevated  social  rank,  there 
ia  generally  found  a  touchiness  on  the 
s(rore  of  i>er»onal  dignity — not  felt, 
because  quite  unnecessary,  where  the 
conditions  are  rigorously  established. 
The  jirofessioual  gentleman  who  has 
taken  his  deorrees,  and  who  could  not 
l>e  what  he  is  if  he  had  not  accom- 
plisheil  a  certain  line  of  imposed  du- 
ties, has  no  need  to  explain  his  rights 
or  vindicate  his  ]iosition.     It  speaks 
for  itself.     But  the  title  Hmnme  de 
Leitres  is  not   decreed  by  a  board 
of  examiners.     It  is  often  assumed 
ujMDu  grounds  obscure  to  the  public, 
although  I'ecognised  to  be  just  by  a 
certain  competent  yet  confined  class. 
So-and-so  know  that  Such-a-one  is  the 
writer  of  this  brochure,  or  that  article, 
and  that,  living  by  literary  exertion, 
he  is  entitled  UiiiAye  Homme  de  Lettres 
engraved  on  his  card.    But  here  we 
touch  the  sore  point.     The  honime  de 
lettres  desires  above  all  others  to  keep 
out  of  view  the  connexion  of  his  necessi- 
ties with  the  exercise  of  his  mind  and 
pen.     While  pride  assumes  the  title, 
pride   puts  forward   as  an  essential 
condition  that  it  be  worn  independ- 
ently. It  is  not  that  the  author  would 
not  be  happy  enough  to  appeal  to  that 
practical  proof  of  popularity,   large 
sale  and  copious  gams  ;  but  that  he 
shrinks  from  the  8us])icion  of  being 
obliged  to  bend  his  thought  from  its 
true  and  spontaneous  direction  to  ser- 
vices   by    his    conscience    reproved. 
Such  susceptibility  is  worthy  of  re- 
R}>ect  if  under  the  miidanoe  ol  sound, 
manly  judgment ;  out  that  it  is  not 
always  properly  controlled  will   be- 
come manifest,    when    we   tell    our 
readers  that  M.  de  Lamartiue,  while 
laboring  as  probably  man  at  his  time 
of  life,  or  any  time  of  life,  never 
labored  before,  and  certainly  never 
under  like  circumstances  and  for  a 
similar  object,  has  been  and  is  even 
now  bitterly  assailed  for  having  lower- 
ed the  dignity  of  letters.     Lowered, 
not  by  pandering  to  diseased  appetite 
for  excitement ;  or  by  making  nis  pen 
subservient  to  interests  reproved  by 
his  couscienc*e  ;  or  even  by  negligence 
of  style  in  disacoordance  with liis  own 
superior  taste  ;  or  by  hasty  and  quea- 
tiouable  enunciation  of  uncertain  prin- 
ciples, philosophical  or  moral ;  or  by 


conclusions  of  any  kind  hurried  to  a 
close  ;  but  lowered  by  the  avowal  that 
literature  is  labor  in  the  hard  sense 
of  work  for  sustenance.     Between  a 
deliberate  adoption  of  literature  as  a 
profession  or  (^ing,  and  the  exercise 
of  powers  already  established  and  ad- 
mitted for  the  conouering  of  diiiicul- 
ties  which  must   oe    combatted    or 
they  crush,  there  is  assuredly  a  dis- 
tinction which  even  the  most  fastidi- 
ous dilletatUism  might  have  seized. 
After  all,  we  see  not  now,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  world  need  trouble  itself 
about  the  private  concerns  of  thoss 
who  teach,  amuse,  or  deliffht  b^  the 
pen.     The  highest  purity  oa  motive  is 
not  incompatilkle  with  the  desire  to 
turn  talent  to  the  benefit  of  a  writer's 
self  or  family.    Perhaps  those  sensi- 
tive members  of  an  ordmarily  irritable 
class  would  themselves  acluiowledgd 
as  much ;   and,  when  dnven  into  a 
comer,  would  give  up  the  argument 
with  a  flourish  about  the  propriety  of 
saving  appearances.    The  fee  may  bo 
taken  ana  slipped  into  the  pocket, 
provided  the  tidug  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  certain  conventional 
stealth ;  as  if  the  giver  was  timidly 
insinuating  a  grateful  testimony  to 
abilitv  beneficently  exercised.      Tho 

auestiou  is  an  idle  one.  Authors,  in 
leir  dealings  with  shrewd  men  of 
business,  should  no  more  be  required 
to  sacrifice  their  common  sense  un- 
derstanding of  equitable  partition  of 
risks  and  rights,  than  any  other  men. 
But  even  if  the  censurers  of  M.  de 
Lamartiue  were  conejt  on  general 
principles,  yet  is  his  an  exceptional 
case.  He  does  not  tall  the  world  that 
he  is  writing  for  the  mere  sake  of 
making  money,  but  that  he  is  putting 
forward  talents,  of  the  fruit  ol  which 
the  world  could  not  hkve  too  much, 
with  unrelaxing  zeal,  stimulated  by 
one  of  the  most  honorable  in  the 
category  of  honorable  motives,  that 
of  paying  debts  ;  so  that  no  man  shall 
be  able  to  detract  from  the  mighty 
benefaction  of  such  a  life  by  )>ointiug 
to  unredeemed  promises  of  payment. 
The  number  of  works  published  by 
M.  de  Lamartine,  since  the  day^  of 
June,  1848,  to  the  present, — that  is  to 
say.  within  eight  years. — is  really  pro- 
digious ;  and  our  wonaer  is  increased 
when  we  consider  their  variety. 
lie  has  given  to  the  world  five  his- 
tories—a History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  two  volumes  -,  a  History  of 
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the  Restonition  of  tlie  Bourbons, 
seven  large  volumes  ;  a  History  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  jbeing  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  the  Girondists,  four 
volumes  ;  a  History  of  Turkey,  eight 
volumes ;  and  a  History  of  Russia, 
four  volumes.  While  preparing  these 
stupendous  efforts,  M.  de  Lamartine 
wrote  the  whole  of  a  monthly  publi- 
cation with  his  own  hand,  tiie  Con- 
sciller  du  Peuple,  which,  when  dropped 
for  a  moment,  became  resumed  under 
the  title  of  the  Civilisateur.  Nor  did 
he  cease  connexion  with  the  news- 
papers, the  SiedCy  the  ConatitiUionnel, 
and  the  Presses  whose  columns  he 
enriched  with  literary  contributions  ; 
and  even  at  this  moment,  while  en- 
gaged in  his  monthly  Cours  FamUier 
de  Litterattir€y  he  furnishes  the  Steele 
with  a  weekly  essay.  Within  the 
same  time  liave  appeared  the  Confi- 
deticeSj  the  Nouveaux  Confidences^ 
Raphael^  and  Genevieve  ;  and,  by  way 
of  climax,  we  crown  the  whole  with 
a  school  book,  consisting  of  selections 
from  the  author^s  works,  adapted  to 
family  circles  and  the  feelings  and 
capacities  of  the  yomig.  Great  as  is 
this  list,  we  fear  we  have  made  omis- 
sions. There  was,  for  instance,  a  life 
of  Julius  Cajsar,  which  appeared  in 
the  Presse  ;  and  there  were,  we  doubt 
not,  other  publications.  But,  taking 
those  we  nave  eniunerated  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  correctness,  may  we 
not  a-sk,  is  not  such  an  amount  of 
liteniry  labor  perfectly  unparalleled? 
Southey  may  have  done  as  much  ; 
but  Southey's  mind  sank  at  last ;  nor 
did  Southey  or  any  other  literary 
giant  labor  in  despite  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  of  themselves  might  have 
shattered  any  other  than  a  genius  of 
peculi.ir  and  extraordinary  mould. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  getting  up  to 
his  sixtieth  year  when  he  sat  down 
to  write  an  account  of  the  Revolution 
of  1 848 ;  and  that  history  was  itself 
to  be  a  painful  act.  For,  instead  of  a 
record  of  triumph,  it  was  to  point  to 
apology  for  ftailure,  and  to  be  a  personal 
vindication  against  attacks  assimiing 
many  shapes.  He  had  to  meet  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  the  partizans  of 
the  fallen  dynasty,  who  accused  him 
of  being,  above  all  other  men,  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  a  family  to  whom 
lie  was  boimd  by  hereditary  attach- 
ment. His  mother — that  mother  whose 
memory  he  ])rofe8sed  to  adore — was 
bom  in  the  chateau  of  St.  Cloud, 


where  her  father  lived  as  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  Due  d*Orleaiis ;    and  she 
had  been    brought  up    in    familiar 
friendship  with  the   children,    who 
were  destined  to  replace  and  follow 
the  unfortunate  Bourbons.    The  ad- 
herents of  the  latter  reminded  the 
foreign  minister  of  the  republic,  that 
he  had  at  one  time  served  in  the 
garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
subsequently  became  an  attache  of 
the  embassy  of  Florence.    The  repub- 
licans attributed  to  his  weakness  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  and  the  socialists 
viewed  him  with  the  same  sort  of 
scowl  with  which  the  Terrorists  of 
old    regarded     Vergniaud   and    the 
Girondists.      Yet  the  book  was  re- 
ceived coldly.   The  man  who,  a  few 
months  before,  •  would    have    been 
raised  by  the  universal  voice  of  the 
nation  to  the   presidency  of  the  re- 
public, in  vain  asked   to  have  his 
own  account  of  transactions  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  principal  share  calmly 
perused.    The  most  fascinating  orator 
of  the  Revolution  could  not  command 
an  attentive  ear.    When  we  say  the 
most  fascinating  orator,  we  mean  to 
point  to  the  stormy  days  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  preceding  the  convocation  of 
the    Constituent   Assembly,  a  time 
during  which  M.  de  Lamartine  did, 
day  aiter  day,  by  the  fascination  of 
his  eloquence,  charm  into  obedience 
the  parties  who  used  to  come  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  decrees  of  lawless  and  fanati- 
cal clubs.    The  spell  was  broken,  the 
charm  was  gone,  and  with  the  usual 
injustice  of  reaction,  a  book  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author  as  any  he 
had  ever  written,  did  not,  we  believe, 
reach  a  second  edition.    We  must 
not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  public. 
True  it  is  that  the  book  was  eloquent 
and  graceful ;  but  it  at  the  same  time 
served  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
had  begun  to  ^)revail  concerning  the 
author,  that  his  mind  saw  men  and 
things,  and  especially  men,  through 
colors  constituting  a  false  medium. 
He  could  only  tiSke  in  one  side  of 
every  character,  and  that  the  best— 
and  he  took  it,  moreover,  upon  tmit. 
Men  at  whose  names  society  shrunk 
with  terror  and  dimist,  were  painted 
as  benevolent  mystics,  or  benefacton 
misunderstood ;  and  society,  so  far  aa 
the  statesman  was  concerned,  dismioH 
ed  the  historian  of  1848  as  a  hopeU 
optunist 
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The  effect  of  events  on  M.  de 
martine*s  own  mind  was  to  prodnee 
the  conviction  that  tho  public  at  larae 
had  not  been  educated  up  to  the  nun 
of  freedom ;  and  this  sentimoit  he 
betrayed  by  the  titles  of  those  periodic 
cals  m  which  he,  as  it  were,  an- 
nounced himself  the  counsellor  and 
civiliMcr  of  the  people.  His  teaching 
was  drawn  from  great  examples  of 
heroism  and  virtue ;  for  the  most 
mrt  vaguely  known  to  the  people  by 
t icing  mingled  with  popular  tra- 
ditions ;  nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  Joan  of  Arc  and  Bishop  Bossuet. 
but  drew  from  foreign  history  ana 
enpecially  that  of  England,  examples 
of  patriotic  spirit  and  worth  of  every 
kind.  If  M.  de  Lamartine  were  to 
be  judged  as  a  writer  from  the  works 
we  have  enumerated,  his  critics  would 
have  to  consider  him  chiefly  as  a  his- 
torian, a  biographei*,  and  a  critic ;  for 
the  *'  Confidences**  were  written  at  a 
previous  i>eriod,  and  poetry  he  re- 
nounce<L  How,*  indeea,  could  a  man 
who,  according  to  his  own  energetic 
expression,  had  ceased  to  live.  Mid 
who  only  aurvivwi  lor  11m  adce  <rf 
placii^  tiie  dmdgery  of  his  mind  at 
tlie  service  of  honor,  how  could  he 
aifoni  to  sacrifice  to  glory  the  hours 
which,  filled  to  oveiilowing  with  the 
Hweat  of  his  brow,  fell  short  of  the 
exigencies  of  hard  necessity  ?  Of  "  the 
man  of  sentiment,  the  man  of  poetry, 
the  speaker,  the  man  of  action,  nothing 
more  remains  of  me  but  the  man  ot 
letters/*  We  must,  even  from  the 
evidence  of  the  publication  of  the 
Jlommede  Z<^/re«,dispute  the  author's 
account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
character  during  the  clouded  autumn 
of  his  hfe.  The  storms  which  wreck- 
ed his  fortunes  have  not  reached  the 
liigher  and  purer  region  of  his  mental 
faculties.  Even  the  enumeration  of 
c|ualities  possessed  in  his  prime  does 
not  strike  us  as  being  quite  correct. 
The  conclusion  which  we  ourselves 
are  diaiN)seil  to  come  to,  from  a  pretty 
fair  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Lamar- 
tiue*s  workH,  avatUy  pendant,  et  aprea 
that  Revolution  which,  accordinff  to 
his  own  opinion,  stands  as  a  dividing 
wall — on  one  side  sunshine  and  poetic 
fruit,  on  the  other  nightshade  and 
ivy — is  that  he  is  now,  as  he  ever  has 
een,  a  man  preeminently  of  imagi- 
bation,  one  in  whom  the  faculty  Ias 
nredominated  to  a  d^nnee  which  fiar 
isUoi 369  all  the  rest     We  shoold  my 


that  M.  de  Lamartiney  though  he  may 
at  the  *firat  glance  aee  facta  and  dx^ 
cumstanoeB  aa  Umt  u^  jet  l^iat  he 
ooold  not  dwdl  for  any  time  opon 
them  without  thdr  giving  rise  to 
image  again  soflgesting  image,  until 
they  be«>me  roMd  in  colon  of  en* 
chanting  hue.  Some  minds,  we  need 
not  say,  in  which  this  faculty  of  ima" 
gination  predominates^  search  the 
darker  be(»uae  more  stnking  qualities 
of  objects,  and  these  they  invest  with 
analogies  (not  always  unstrained)  of 
kindml  gloom.  The  very  opposite 
to  this  is  the  nature  of  Lamartine. 
He  sees  only  thesood  element;  on 
this  he  generally  mys  hold ;  this  he 
expands  until  it  drowns  the  evil 
in  wave  after  wave  of  tender  meta- 
phor. He  exhibits  the  sinner  in  a 
robe  of  purity  of  the  most  fine  drawn 
web,  spun  from  the  smallest  modicum 
of  native  capital.  The  whole  History 
of  the  Oirondists,  written  under  bo 
spur  of  necessity,  but  eompoeed  in 
the  undisturbed  lihii i j  of  a  matured 
mind,  aftiils  the  most  copious  proof 
of  the  historian's  benevolence  of  feel- 
ing, in  association  with  unrestrained 
imagination.  The  person,  and  we 
believe  it  was  Chateaubriand,  who, 
on  reading  that  histoiy,  declared  that 
the  author  had  sprinlcled  the  guillo- 
tine with  rose  water,  and  hung  it 
roimd  with  flowers,  used  no  extrav»> 
gant  hyperbole.  The  book  would 
seem  to  nave  been  written  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  vindicating  the  Dan- 
tons  and  the  Robespierres.  In  the 
long  picture  gallery  of  those  eight 
vx>]umes,  the  worst  actors  of  these 
times  appear  with  aureoles  round  their 
brows,  emanations  of  attributed  good 
intention.  That  history  produced  an 
effect  on  the  public  mind  so  ^^reat  as  to 
have  kindled  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
revival  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  its  martyrs. 
Indeed  by  the  ardor  of  sentiment  and 
the  kindlmg  of  imagination  it  awaken- 
ed it  did  Imsten  the  overthrow  of  a 
dynasty  too  prosaic  to  satisfy  the  politi- 
cal poetry  with  which  readers, — ami 
their  name  was  legion — ^felt  inspired. 
The  same  characteristicqualitiesmark 
the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
In  that  history,  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  and 
Barbes  figure  as  types  of  patriotism, 
religious  exaltation,  and  chivahrr. 
In  personal  contact  with  men,  M.  de 
Lamartine  sees  as  he  reads,  taking  for 
.granted  the  moet  favourable  explan- 
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aiiiiii  of  motives,  and  the  most  8peciou9 
ajM>lo^y  for  acts.  An  exception  to 
iiiM  (lisi})OHition  to  paint  all  revolution- 
nrv  heroes  in  bright  colors,  would  seem 
to  iiave  occurred  with  respect  to  Mira- 
l)eau,  the  great  pre|)onderating  figure 
in  the  Ilittoire  des  ConstitueiUSj  in- 
tended as  a  sequel  to  that  of  tlie  Gi- 
rondists, so  as  that  both  might  form  a 
full  view  of  the  great  Revolution. 
By  the  way  in  whicli  Lamartine  in- 
troiluccs  Mirabeau,  he  throws  new 
light  on  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
imparts  an  origiiuu  aspect  to  circum- 
stances on  which  it  w^as  supposed  no 
more  remained  to  be  said.  Tlie  part 
l)laved  by  Mirabeau  was  that  of 
trsutor  in  the  darkest  and  most  oilious 
sense  of  the  won.1.  Those  affectedly 
spontaneous  bursts  of  impassioned 
olcMiucuce,  with  which  he  led  the  As- 
Konibly  and  fascinated  the  multitude, 
were  delilHsmte  deceptions  ;  his  mag- 
nificent demeanour  wnjs  mere  acting. 
While  playing  the  ]>atriot,  he  was 
coii8])iring  with  the  (Jourt  to  over- 
thi*ow  the  devolution,  bv  artfully  en- 
couraging excej»se8  of  which  his  clear 
eye  sjiw  the  result  to  be  enfeebling 
aiiiiivhy.  The  day  was  to  come  in 
which  he  could  claim  his  reward  for 
handing  over  a  divided  mob  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  triumphant  des- 
])otisu).  For  the  i)olitical  villain  M. 
de  Ijamartine  might  Imve  found  a 
Mu;^'.i;*!-«ti(>n  of  nieiry,  were  there  any 
tiling  in  the  private  conduct  of  the 
man  sufiiciently  g(MHl  to  raise  the  ]K)s- 
Hibility  <>f  doubt  whether  his  ]mblic 
■)«)li<y  might  not  have  l>een  diotjtted 
)y  certain  C4)ld  calculations,  held  un- 
fortunately to  lie  excusable  in  |)arti- 
cular  schools  of  statesmanshii).  But 
]Minil)eau  was  throughout  all  the  re- 
lutions  of  life  a  bold,  Hid  man.  For 
the  daring  deceiver,  who,  to  save  the 
royal  family,  woulii  have  tohl  lies  by 
wholesale  and  entrap{>ed  thousands 
U)  ruin,  there  might  iudee<l  have  been 
oilered  a  challenge  to  an  examination 
of  motives ;  but  for  the  miserable  re- 
]irol)ato,  who,  to  su])iK>rt  the  {xartner 
of  his  flight  seduced  fi^om  her  husband, 
wrote  ob.s(*ene  l>ooks  for  hire,  a  man 
of  the  jmi'e  nature  of  Ijanmrtiue,  one 
t.)  wh(»m  foulness  of  lan^iage,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  haiiever  )meu  as 
oJlViiMive  as  <  ihn-H  infwt,  could  have 
11')  other  terms  than  those  of  utter 
1>  ithing.  And  yet  thei-e  is  somethings ) 
cuitobliir^  in  tlie grand  style  and  large 
manner  of  trcatmcut  w  iLe  author| 
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that,  while  retaining  hia  repuLdve- 
ness,  Mirabeau  loses  nothing  of  his 
colossal  stature.  Out  of  thtt  great  fer- 
menting mountun  comes  at  one  time 
mud  and  at  another  lava ;  bat  what- 
ever does  come  bears  with  it  the  in-> 
dication  of  mighty  phenomena.  The 
domestic  virtues  have  evidently  great 
redeeming   charms   for    I^martine. 

Perha[>8  it  isthe  purity  of  private  If e 
which  belon^d  to  Robespierre  and 
other  revolutionary  leaders,  that  may 
have  led  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Girondists  to  undertake  their 
apoloj^y.  These  men,  so  imphicable 
in  their  resolutions,  so  callous  to  cries 
for  mercy,  would  seem  to  have  thrown 
off  the  vices  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  while  dipping  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  all  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  desi^ps,  to  have  adopte<l 
ideal  models  of  virtue.  Fanatics  and 
tyrants,  they  repelled  the  allurements 
of  sensuality  and  the  temptations  of 
avarice.  The  pathetic  separation  of 
Camille  Des  Moulins  from  the  young 
wife  he  adored,  and  the  growing 
tenderness  of  the  terrible  Dantou  by 
the  side  of  her  who  had  converted 
him  to  gentler  dis|)ositions,  make  only 
part  of  the  general  history  of  those 
people  who  struck  down  king  and 
queen,  and  high  and  low,  the  friend 
and  the  fellow,  without  regard  to  nuik, 
station,  or  even  social  ties,  if  they 
sUmxI  in  the  way  of  the  republic. 

All  M.  de  Lamartinc*s prose  works, 
whether  historical,  biogra]diioal,  or 
naiTatives  of  ]>ersonal  experience,  are 
marke<l  by  one  strikiiiff  cliaractenstic, 
which  we  nuiy  call  a  love  of  ]x>rtrait 
painting.  Take  any  volume,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Jlistoire  de*  Oirctidin*^ 
and  wherever  yim  see  a  man  of  note 
in  the  table  of  contents,  the  next  item 
of  the  bill  of  fare  will  be  **  his  por- 
trait." The  portrait,  too,  will  repre- 
sent the  external  features  to  a  degree 
of  minuteness,  recalling  more  the  me- 
chanical wonders  of  Uie  }>hotograi)h 
than  the  bohl  gcnendisation  of  tlie 
artist,  who  seeks  to  sliow  fiuth  rather 
some  quality  of  the  mind  or  soul,  ac- 
cording to  his  oHii  ideal,  than  to  {Mtint 
correct  familiar  outline.  Such  a 
charge  as  this  seisms  liardly  consistent 
with  the  general  notitui  that  has  been 
fonne<l  of  the  wi-iterV  genius,  and  yet 
that  it  is  true  must  lie  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  reader.  Tlie  va<^ieness 
of  Lamartiiie*s  poetry,  derivecV,  as  ho 
tells  us^  tvoux  bis  early  admiratiiMi  of 
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Mid  theiiiiiilar  aort  of  eknidj 
•pleiulbr  whioh  nuurked  his  dMoripAlTt 
impHnnin^QmDtid  ioeneiyyWrfwl 
perhaps  to  eraate  this  popular  notion 
of  Kin  mode  of  thinking  and  manner 
of  expression.  Nor.  until  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  will  the  pubUofind 
itself  able  to  consider  one,  whose  life 
has  seemed  to  be  altogether  internal, 
as  a  literary  artist,  though  of  ever  so 
hiflch  an  order.  The  quali^to  which  we 
all  ide  is,  nevertheless,  consistent  with 
tlie  peculiar  nature  of  lAmartine's 
inu^ufition.  So  ouick  is  the  imagi- 
native faculty  with  nim,  that  every  ^ 
jeot  stirs  it,  and  sets  it  to  decorate  the 
attraction  of  the  moment  with  analo- 

S* «  and  metaphors  of  ridiest  variety. 
:  this  disposition  to  look  at  persons 
and  things  through  acoloring  medium, 
an  illustration  will  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  Confidences^  acoount- 
iig  for  the  way  in  which  the  work 
caiue  to  be  sold  to  the  enterorising 
proprietor  of  La  Preue,  it  was 
uirough  the  intermediation  of  Eugene 
Pelletan — but  Pelletan  being  named, 
his  portrait  is  given.  ''I  saw  ap- 
proach a  young  man  of  tall  and  flex- 
i  jle  8tature,of  slow  and  measured  stcp^ 
sa  that  of  one  who  bears  a  thought 
which  he  fears  to  communicate;  of 
0  )unteiiance  manlv  and  gentle,  adom- 
eil  with  a  black  oeard ;  of  a  pvliie 
which  cut  agaiust  the  blue  sky  m  iwo 
pure  Greek  liues,  like  those  physic^- 
nomies  of  the  younp^  dfanples  of  Plato, 
sometimes  found  in  the  sand  of  the 
Pineus  upon  medals  mr  stones  of  yel- 
lowish white.  I  recognised  the  step, 
the  profile,  the  sonorous  voice  of 
Eugeuo  Pelletan,  one  of  the  friends  of 
my  maturer  days."  To  this  friend  he 
readssome  paswges  of  manuscript,  and 
the  latter  recommends  Emile  de  Qir- 
ardin  to  pim^hase  the  Cm^idencee. 
Some  time  after  a  letter  arrives,  bat 
before  we  get  the  contents  we  receive 
the  portrait  of— the  letter.  *<The 
rural  postman  handed  me  a  packet  of 
letters.  There  was  one  with  the  Fivis 
post-mark.  The  addrpss  was  written 
la  one  of  those  hands,  dear,  cursive, 
brief,  which  announce  promptitude, 
precision,  and  firmness  of  mental  re- 
solution.  I  o|iened  it.**  Here  we  have 
the  imagination  at  work  on  the  hand- 
writing of  an  unopened  letter.  A 
man  in  lAmartine's  eiudted  position 
must  have  received  countless  leHtn. 
Does  he  pause  on  eadi  in  oithr  le 
divine  dMuraoisri  by  %  test  wkMi  i^ 


truth  has  ifti  adfMttMit  We  And, 
however,  how  easily  that  ssnaitiv^ 
brain  is  set  in  noiion.  A  laoe  at  th* 
first  glands  will  reoal  the  disoiples  of 
Plato,  and  the  imagination  will,  as  In 
a  marvelloas  dream,  overleap  ages, 
from  Athens  in  its  (^ovy  to  Athens 
half  buried  inlongaocumulatingsands, 
and  medals  and  ousts  will  extend  In 
a  vast  gallery  to  the  mind's  eye.  Out 
of  a  superscription  rises  a  man  with 
his  character  revealed  in  dearest  light. 
Such  sensibility  to  extenial  impres- 
sions, while  essential  to  the  literaiy 
artist,  the  painter  by  words,  is  not  ai 
the  same  time  the  unerrii^f  sign  of 
]m>lound  reflection  or  sentiment.  The 
writer  who  paints  from  the  sur^Me  ef 
things  may  dazzle,  delight,  and  trans- 
port; but  he  rardy  touches  the 
deeper  chords  of  our  naturob 

The  following  portrait  of  Gharlotia 
Corday  is  so  charaoteristio  of  the 
writers  way  of  steefuni^  minute  trniti 
in  a  medium  which,  while  it  expands, 
sometimes  obliterates,  that  wepruwnj 
it,  in  support  of  our  view  on  tne  snb- 
jeot,  to  the  reader's  af^ireoiation. 

This  jowg  giri  wst  of  loft/  ttstare,  with* 
out,  boweter,  exceeding  the  snul  height  of 
the  flnely  foiincd  women  of  NomMod/. 
Qnoe  SIM  satire  digdt/,  m  an  internal 
rhvthn,  timed  her  step  and  her  morenMots. 
The  aider  of  the  Sooth  mingled  in  her  eon* 
plosion  with  the  color  of  tiM  women  of  ths 
north.  Her  hahr  took  aomhre  ahadeawkm 
oolleeted  in  a  bum  arensd  her  head*  or  whtii 
diridcd  in  two  wavea  upon  her  forehead.  The 
trMMO  appeared  at  the  oxtreroity  loadM 
with  gold,  like  an  ear  of  com  of  deeper  apliB« 
dor  than  the  bhule  on  which  it  tiuma  to  ths 
a&n.  |Ier  eyca,  huge  and  fimhiijutfumm 
tew^aUtt  were  of  dianging  color  like  the  wa? • 
of  the  if>a  as  light  or  shade  passed  over.^hlns 
when  slie  was  luet  b  thought,  and  afaao«l 
Uaek  when  she  grew  animated.  Long  n%» 
huhfo,  darker  than  her  hahr,  gave  penetratlea 
to  her  look.  Her  noee,  conoMtcd  to  ths 
ftrehead  bj  an  aloMiat  insrnsiUe  cnnro,  wit 
slighllj  nised  towards  the  middle.  Her 
Greek  mouth  dniiy  designed  lierlipe.  Thtoz* 
pnwion  was  annndeftnable  mizton  of  tsadfff- 
nrsa  and  saviruj,  aqsaUjr  adapted  to  bissths 
forth  lore  or  patriotisu.  Her  chb,  nlMd 
and  dividid  iu  two  bj  s  deep  hoUew,  givo  to 
the  lower  part  of  her  visage  a  chametsr  ef 
bmIo  reeolution.  which  ooatnsted  with  the 
ivminine  grace  of  the  contoor.  Her  thtiks 
posseseed  tlie  fircehneas  of  jreath,  and  the  ins 
oral  of  health.  She  eosilj  blushed  or  gfstr 
pale.  Her  skin  of  pore  white  was  naibM 
with  lib.  Hsr  bMo«.brgebet  sol  M» 
■reseated  s  scs|plsn4  baat  hsrdljr  sndshitfdt 
llor  spui  wtn  smaisbif,  hsr  hsiids  iosgi  h« 
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fingers  fine.  Her  costume,  conformably  to 
tiio  moderateness  of  her  fortune,  nnd  the 
retirement  in  whidi  she  lived,  was  of  sober 
simplicity.  She  trusted  to  nature,  and  dis- 
dained the  artifices  or  caprices  of  fashion. 
Those  who  saw  hur  in  her  adulcscence,  paint 
Iter  as  uniformly  dressed  in  a  sort  of  hubit  of 
dark  cloth,  with  a  grey  turned-up  beaver  hat, 
and  black  ribbons,  as  worn  at  the  time  by 
females  in  her  rank  of  life.  The  sound  of  her 
voice,  that  living  echo  of  the  soul,  left  a  deep 
and  tender  impression  on  the  ear.  There 
were  those  who,  ten  years  after  they  had 
heard  her,  spoke  of  that  voice  as  a  strange 
and  ineffaceable  music  engiwved  in  their 
memory.  She  possessed  in  the  scale  of  her 
soul  notes  so  grave  and  sonorous,  that  to  hear 
them,  said  they,  was  more  than  to  see  her, 
for  the  sound  made  a  part  of  her  beauty. 

Whether  the  history  be  of  ancient 
or  modem  times,  or  float  in  the  dim 
haze  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Cajsars 
of  Rome  or  of  France,  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  or  the  great  Bishop  of  Meaiix, 
of  his  own  family  friends  or  favorite 
authors,  the  portrait  exhibits  the  fin- 
est finish  of  the  miniature  ixnth  the 
florid  colours  of  the  pastel.    Nothing 
is  left  for  the  reader  to  fill  up.     The 
picture  is  held  up  in  every  light,  and 
looked  at  from  all  points  of  view. 
Each  tniit  is,  as  it  were,  repeated  in 
a  simile,  and  we  see  the  whole  as  be- 
tween a  i)air  of  mirrors,  showing  an 
endless  perspective  of  repetition.  One 
would  think  that  no  illustrative  aid 
were  needed  to  understand  a  j)ock- 
marked  face  ;  yet,  speaking  of  Verg- 
niaud's  pitted  cheeks,  the  description 
is  helped  out  with  a  simile  drawn  from 
the   slab  of  grjxnite  dressed  with   a 
hammer.      When  M.  de  Lamartine 
describes  the  magnificent  person  of  his 
father,  the  majestic  grace  of  his  admi- 
nible   mother,   his  beautiful   sisters, 
and  those  with  whom  his  ejirliest  re- 
collections are  entwined,  his  canvas 
glows  with  the  freshest  and  purest  co- 
lours.    Nor  has  the  painter  failed  to 
imitate  a  habit  authorised  by  most  of 
the  groat  masters,  who  in  their  his- 
torical j)ictures  have  found  a  modest 
1>lace   for   themselves.      Ijamartine's 
ife  is  in  his  own  works.     No  writer 
recurs  more  frequently  to  his  own  ex- 
periencje.     Not  only  all  that  he  ever 
siiw  worth  noting,  and  its  effect  on 
his  mind  at  the  time,  is  recorded,  but 
his  voice,  look,  personal  appearance, 
and  manners  are  minutely  t()ld,  with 
the  changes  and  modifications  worked 
by  tlie  hand  of  time.    There  is  an 


unsuspicious  caucLor  in  these  self  re- 
ferences which  shows  that  he  is  not 
prompted  by  motives  of  vulgar  vanity, 
but  tnat  he  obeys  a  law  of  his  own 
nature.  He  looks  at  himself  as  he 
would  at  any  other  object  of  observa- 
tion, and  if  he  prefers  the  most  favor- 
able point  of  view,  it  is  not  from  any 
narrow  exception  in  his  own  favor. 
Comparisons  between  individuals,  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  style  in  the 
management  of  contrasts,  and  indul- 
ging in  that  alluring  figure  of  speech, 
antithesis,  form  no  element  of  his  art. 
He  looks  at  his  model,  whether  it  be 
himself  or  anybodv  else,  with  an  ex- 
clusive glance.  If  he  be  to  himself  a 
Jupiter,  his  visits  are  paid  in  a 
shower  of  golden  similitudes.  He 
loves  good  company,  and  he  is  rarely 
found  with  other  than  heroes  or  he- 
roines. 

Still  it  must  ever  be  a  debatable 
question,  whether  the  most  honestly 
intended  portrait  of  a  man's  self,  even 
of  so  gifted  a  man  as  Lamartine,  can 
be  connect.  Self-knowledge  is  the 
most  diti&cult  of  all.  How  often  are 
not  aspirations  t&km  for  means ! 
How  many  failures  have  not  nmitod 
the  attempts  of  persons  of  undoubted 
genius,  before  some  happy  accident 
recorded  the  true  bent !  How  many 
authors  ai^e  there,  who,  differing  with 
general  opinion,  have  preferred  some 
weak  production  to  the  recognised 
masterpiece.  The  bom  comedian  will 
protinide  the  genial  mouth,  overflow- 
ing with  good  humour,  into  mutter- 
ings  of  melodramatic  horrors,  and 
shade  the  merry  lustre  of  the  eye 
under  frowns  of  mock  awfulness. 
False  attitudes  arising  from  mistakes 
are  not  confined  to  any  i>articular 
stage.  The  novelist,  great  according 
to  the  workVs  estimation  in  his  flexi- 
ble prose,  boldly  appeals  to  i)osterity 
in  favor  of  his  unpalatable  verse. 
Such  mistakes  are  not  necessarily  ri- 
diculous. They  betray  some  one  of 
the  unsatisfied  longings  of  the  infinite 
soul  of  man.  We  do  not  think  our 
illustrious  subject  quite  free  from  an 
error  of  this  kind.  He  thinks  him- 
8elf,and  as  wepre8umeaboveall,aman 
of  sentiment,  whereas  we  believe  him 
to  be  preeminently  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion, in  the  sense  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  explain.  "  Of  all  these 
several  men  who,  to  a  certain  <i^ree, 
lived  in  me,  the  man  of  sentiment, 
the  man  tH  poetry,  the  speaker,  the 
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mau  of  action,  nothing  more  remains 
of  me  but  the  man  of  letters."  In 
the  summing  up  of  his  qualities,  the 
man  of  imagination  is  left  out,  and 
the  man  of  sentiment  stands  promi- 
nently forward.  A  man  of  sentiment 
ho  undoubtedly  is,  but  not,  as  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  sense  of  a  Kousseau,  or 
even  a  Bemardiu  de  St.  Pierre,  not  to 
speak  of  the  author  of  that  glorious 
and  beautiful  compound  of  exalted 
reason  and  the  deepest  feeling,  of  that 
almost  divine  author  of  those  confes- 
sions of  Saint  Augustine,  whom  so 
many  have  attempted  to  imitate,  and 
in  vain,  because  wanting  his  faith  and 
his  sinceri  ty .  The  men  of  the  greatest 
depth  of  sentiment,  th,ey  who  have 
felt  for  humanity  to  the  inmost  depths 
of  their  souls,  and  uttered  cries  to 
heaven  of  hope  and  joy  checkered  by 
momentary  despair,  were  the  greatest 
of  the  world's  men.  The  very  greatest 
of  all  were  inspired.  One  proof  that 
Lamartine  does  not  stand  equal  with 
the  highest  type  of  those  whose  songs 
are  written  with  their  tears,  is  that 
he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  affecting.  La- 
martine would  never  hide  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  agonised  father  of 
antiquity  in  mute  acknowledgment 
of  despair  to  render  the  more  truly 
the  expression  of  real  unimaginable 
grief  ;  ne  would  trace  each  lineament 
of  woe,  and  spare  his  own  and  the 
observer's  feelings,  by  distracting  at- 
tention with  dazzling  metaphors.  The 
imagination,  not  the  heart,  would  be 
moved.  We  venture  to  say  that  a 
more  affecting  incident  could  hardly 
be  found  in  all  history  than  the  last 
interview  of  Louis  XVI.  with  his 
family.  Here  it  is  from  the  Histoire 
des  Girondins : — 

The  king  tenderly  forced  the  queen  to  sit 
down  upon  n  sent  at  his  right,  his  sister  upon 
Another  at  his  left ;  he  himself  sat  between 
tliein.  The  seats  were  dmwn  so  close  that 
the  two  princesses,  as  they  leant  forward, 
held  the  king's  shoulders  within  their  arms, 
and  pressed  their  heads  upon  his  bosonl.  The 
princess  royal,  the  forehead  bent  and  the 
hair  spread  oat  upon  the  knees  of  her  father, 
was,  as  it  were,  prostrated  upon  his  body. 
The  dauphin  was  seated  upon  one  of  the 
king's  knees,  with  an  arm  about  his  neck. 
These  five  persons,  thus  grouped  bj  the 
instinct  of  their  loving  tenderness,  and 
convuhiively  pressed  in  the  arms  of  one 
another,  presented  to  the  beholder  a  single 
fatsceau  of  heads,  of  arms,  of  palpitating 
limba,  agitated  by  tremblings  and  ca- 
resses, from  whence  escaped  a  compressed 


stammering  in  deep  murmurs  or  haiTowing 
bursts — the  despair  of  these  five  souls  blended 
into  one,  to  smother,  to  burst,  and  to  die  in 
the  one  embrace. 

This  pictorial  view  of  a  faisceau  of 
heads  and  arms  is  too  deliberately 
wrought,  and  the  long  sentence 
brought  up  to  the  climax — le  desespoir 
de  ces  cinq  ^is  confondus  en  ime, 
pour  etouffer,  pour  6clater,  et  pour 
mourir  dans  un  seul  embrassement — 
too  laboured  to  do  more  than  produce 
that  spurious  sort  of  emotion  called 
an  effect. 

But  it  is  where  Lamartine  is  him- 
self   personally    engaged    that    his 
pathos  ought  more  fairly  be  tested. 
Orazidla  will  ever  be  admired  as  a 
master-piece  of  truthful  and  touch- 
ing narrative.    We  could  almost  wish 
that,  in  giving  it  as  a  record  of  per- 
sonal experience,  the  author  had  only 
indulged  in  that  sort  of  authorized 
liberty  which  is  called  poetic  license. 
Viewed  as  a  fiction  the  story,  while 
retaining  all  its  fascination,  would 
happily  lose  the  poignancy  of  fatal 
reality  which  makes  us  join  in  the 
writer's  own  self-reproaches,  that  he 
had  not  known  how  to  estimate  the 
pure  and  natural  passion  of  the  fisher- 
man's daughter,  the  maker  of  coral 
ornaments  of  the  Isle  of    Procida. 
Kigidly  examined,  the  conduct  of  the 
youth  of  eighteen  seems  provokingly 
blameless.     It  was  not  his  fault  that 
a  storm  should  have  dashed  to  pieces 
the  boat  which  formed  the  whole  for- 
tune and  capital  of  the  fisherman's 
family ;   and  the  lad  who,  with  his 
travelling  companion,  repaired    the 
damage  with  a  delicacy  and  profuse 
generosity  which,  viewed  with  regard 
to  the  scantiness   of    their   pocket- 
money,   was    magnificent — that   lad 
made  his  entry  on  the  stage  of  active 
life  in  a  way  worthy  of  his  future  career. 
It  was  also  quite  natural  that  the 
beauties     of     the    bay    of    Naples 
should  have  chimed  in  mysteriously 
with  the  opening  of  a  poetical  charac- 
ter.   A  youth  who  read  well    very 
fairly  enjoyed  the  profound  pleasure 
which  his  own  sympathetic  recital  of 
Paul  and  Virginia  excited  amonest 
his    simple    hearers ;    nor    can    ttie 
parents  be  blamed  who,  finding  out, 
as  shrewd  and  anxious  parents  will, 
how  their  son  had  taken  up  his  abode 
with  a  family  below  his  station,  one 
of  whom  was  of  dangerous  b^uty, 
should  have  had  him  carried  away. 
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But  then  that  poor  C«raziella,  that 
purest,  richest,  we  might  say  most 
faultless  jewel,  that  she  should  be 
sacrificed,  and,  as  it  were,  unnecessarily 
sacriiiced  to  the  implacjible  re8i>ecta- 
bilities  of  "soi'iety,  is  a  cruel  moral  to 
a  jiathetic  tale.  The  poor  girl  dis- 
covers her  o\ni  sentiments  by  her 
repugnance  to  a  match  with  one  in 
her  own  station  of  life,  with  whom 
she  would  apimrently  have  been  j)er- 
fectly  haMpy,  had  not  fortune  thix)wn 
in  l.er  wiy  a  handsome  lad  of  the 
most  rofin'Ml  mannei*s  and  highest 
intellect.  Her  error  was  that  sho 
IKXssessed  a  soul  socaj)able  of  appreci- 
atin«2^  that  line  nature,  and  so  teacha- 
ble m  the  wav  of  excellence,  as  never 
after  to  Ihj  able  to  live  with  creatures 
of  a  lower  sphere.  She  tries  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and,  bat&eil  in  her 
attempt  to  become  a  nun,  endeavours 
with  strange  simplicity  to  have  her- 
self transfoi*me<l  into  a  fine  hidv, 
thinking  maybe  that  fasliionable 
clothes  wouM  cure  the  fault  of  exter- 
nal rusticity.  Tlie  etFoil  sei-ves  to 
loosen  the  atti-action  which  the  origi- 
nality of  her  iJcrson  and  manner 
exercised  over  tne  picturesque  imagi- 
nation of  the  poetic  stranger.  He  is 
cjirried  away.  One  evening,  on  his 
i*etum  home  from  a  ball  in  his  native 
town,  a  ])acket  is  put  into  his  hands. 
He  o|)ens  it,  and  finds  aletter  of  heart- 
rending simplicity. 

The  dwtor  snvs  I  will  dio  liefore  three  days, 
I  wisli  to  hid  theu  adieu  before  my  strength 
f;iiU.  Oh  !  it'  t!:ou  wert  here,  I  could  live  I 
hut  it  is  the  will  of  (iod.  I  will  8peak  to 
thee  soon,  :iiul  always  speak  to  theo,  fioin 
lieaven  on  higli !  I.ove  my  soul !  It  will  be 
with  thee  all  thy  life.  I  leave  thee  my  hair 
which  I  cut  off  one  night  for  thcc.  Conse- 
crate it  to  God  in  a  chapel  of  thy  country, 
that  something  of  wiue  may  be  always  near 
thee. 

Twelve  years  after,  the  object  of 
this  fatal  attachment  visiteil  Naples. 
The  little  house  was  a  hea])  of  ruins. 
He  did  not  look  upon  it  with  a  dry 
eye.  He  does  not  spare  himseif 
reproachis.  He  brings  the  matured 
i'eas<m  of  the  man  and  his  fully 
develoiKHl  jK>wer  of  speech,  to  bear 
with  henvv  condemiiation  on  the 
unretling  levity  of  the  youth  of 
eighte<ni.  Ihit  the  ix'ader  will  say, 
how,  if  the  story  l>e  true,  could  tho 
man  have  published  it  to  the  world/ 
And,  ttdking  it  as  tru«|  how  much  the 


i)atho8  is  spoiled  by  the  anger  which, 
oe  it  right  or  wrong,  the  iiMtder  can- 
not help  feeling  towards  the  lieloved 
of  that  martyr  maiden,  whoee  sacri- 
fice hindered  nothisonward  triumphal 
career.  The  story  moves  by  its 
intrinsic  truthfulness.  The  incidents 
could  not  liave  been  invented.  They 
must  have  occurred.  Belated  they 
are  with  the  author's  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  observation  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  and  invested  with 
glowing  grace  and  style.  But  whether 
it  is  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  by 
which,  contnuT  to  the  romance  read- 
er's notions  of  justice,  all  the  unde- 
served suffering  is  exclusively  at  one 
side ;  that,  out  of  temper,  we  quarrel 
with  the  hero  ;  or  that  we  are  haunted 
by  undefined  suspicious,  or  how  it  is, 
we  cannot  get  over  the  impression 
that  it  is  all  told  by  a  pen  at  the 
service  of  an  imagination — the  heart 
coming  in  the  second  place. 
.  If  M.  de  Lamartine  were  as  he  be- 
lieves peculiarly  a  man  of  sentiment, 
his  many  orations  would  have  afforded 
ample  evidences  of  his  sway  over  the 
f  ieliugs  of  assemblies  and  of  multi- 
tides.  Great  and  varied  effects  he 
has  indeed  produced,  but  it  is  in  the 
way  of  exalting,  entrancing,  and  de- 
lijrfiting,  rather  than  of  melting  and 
subduing.  His  voice,  lofty  and  so- 
norous, IS  yet  of  measured  cadence. 
His  appearance,  tall  and  elegant,  is 
never  swaved  by  impulse.  All  his 
powers,  all  his  movements  are  under 
control.  Whenever  led  awav,  as  led 
away  he  has  been,  it  was  by  some 
magnifying  visitm  of  imaginaUon,  not 
by  exciteiT  feeling,  still  less  by  deli- 
berate exercise  of  reason.  Appealed  to 
by  certain  re])ublicans  on  tiio  day  of 
FVbniary,  1848,  Lamartine  rested  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  in  five  minutes 
pronoiuiced  for  the  Kepublic.  It  is 
invidiously  told  of  him  that  at  a  later 
iMfriod,  when  some  one  congratulated 
him  on  the  certainty  of  his  being 
elected  President  of  the  Itepublic, 
Lamartine  answered,  '^say  of  the  Re- 
publiqM  Cnivendle"  Here  was  the 
vision  not  of  vanity  but  of  imagination. 
It  W2is  enough  in  the  first  instance  to 
touch  the  spring  of  that  nredounnant 
qiuiUty,  in  order  to  raise  tne  prophetic 
prosi)ect  of  a  beneficent  republic  free 
from  crime.  It  was  enough  in  the 
second  to  refer  to  accomidisheil  success 
to  prelude  all  the  states  of  the  world 
revolving  roHiid  France  in  one  bar- 
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monious  system  of  philanthropy.  It 
is,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  depreciation, 
told  with  what  facility  the  leading 
member  of  the  provisional  government 
would  answer  deputations  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  treating  of  questions 
with  which  he  could  have  oeen  but 
little  acquainted ;  how  he,  for  instance, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  freemaaon^s 
lodge,  could  yet,  catching  the  sign  of 
fraternity  on  an  embroidered  banner, 
discourse  most  eloquently  on  the  text. 
So  it  is!  A  word,  a  sign,  an  incident, 
an  anything,  is  sufficient  to  excite  that 
wondrous  imagination,  at  whose  ser- 
vice is  an  exhaustless  wealth  of  the 
most  ready  picturesque  language. 

Speaking  of  Lamartine  as  an  orator, 
we  should  draw  what  would  be  to 
our  minds  conclusive  proof  of  his  de- 
ficient pathos,  from  his  total  absence 
of  humor.  Though  he  may  claim  to 
be  a  wit  on  the  ground  of  that  parti- 
cular definition  which  would  make 
the  quality  to  exist  in  the  presentar 
tion  of  remote  resemblances  ;  yet  does 
he  want  that  playfulness  and  buoy- 
ancy and  keen  sense  of  the  pleasant 
which  ffive  to  wit  its  delicious  savor 
and  exhilarating  spoi*tfuIness.  The 
thorougli  orator  must  be  something 
more  than  a  grand  declaimer  and  an 
ornate  logician ;  he  must  possess  sway 
over  the  whole  man.  He  must  be 
familiar  with  the  secret  of  the  close 
iieighbourhcKxl  of  tears  and  smiles. 
Merriment  disposes  us  for  kindly  im- 
pressions, ancf  never  are  we  moi'^ 
humanely  disposed  than  after  a  joyful 
lau|?h.  Lamartine  has  admitted,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously  admitted,  his 
defect  in  this  respect,  when,  after  a 
glowing  description  of  the  beauty  and 
genius  of  Madame  de  Girardin,  he 
shaded  the  picture  with  one  fault : 
'^she  laughed  too  much."  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressing  her  great  ad- 
miration for  the  first  of  poets,  in- 
timated the  di-awback  of  some  strange 
indefinable  coldness.  Yet  she  spoke 
the  ti-uth.  There  is,  notwithstanding 
the  ex])aiisiveness  of  his  language, 
the  fervour  of  his  imagination,  the 
disinterestedness  and  the  pix)fiu}e 
generosity  of  the  man,  a  ceiiain 
coldness  which  we  know  not  how  to 
explain  except  by  a;.tributing  it  to  a 
lonely  habit  of  thought.  He  does  not 
seem  to  live  in  quick  interchange  of 
conversation  v/ilh  his  fellow  men. 
Ue  speaks  with  diedaiu  of  that  quality 
of  ejiprit  of  which  his  countr\iueu  are 


80  proud.  He  sits  abstractedly  revol- 
ving, in  the  lofty  region  of  his  own 
mind,  his  own  exalted  thoughts :  such 
coldness  is  that  of  the  habitual  thiiik* 
er ;  but  the  habit  is  not  always 
favourable  to  the  ready  outlet  of 
sympathy  with  others,  which  is  the 
most  direct  passage  to  friendship. 

In  becoming  homme  de  lettres^ 
Lamartine  renounced  poetry.  By 
such  renunciation  he  probably  affora* 
ed  his  fastidious  critics  of  the  Figaro 
a  specious  handle  for  their  attacks,  in 
the  name  of  the  compromised  dignity 
of  literature.  Poetry  cannot  be  hastily 
dashed  off,  even  by  the  most  highly 
inspired,  except  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  careful  revisal.  At  the  best, 
it  is  not  a  marketable  commodity. 
The  hard  conditions  of  ceaseless  labor, 
for  sake  of  winning  eventually  a  few 
years  of  ease  at  the  close  of  life  by  thd 
removal  of  pecuniary  obligation,  for- 
bid the  great  poet  of  France  from 
indulging  in  the  peculiar  field  of  his 
strength.  He  must  quit  the  flowing 
meads,  and  the  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  into  which  the  willow 
dips,  for  the  dry  dusty  road,  well 
pleased  if  he  can  occasionally  snatch  a 
fcriar  rose  by  the  way.  The  poet, 
indeed,  would  rather  have  any  other 
than  the  imputed  cause  assigned  for 
his  abandonment  of  the  lyre.  He 
pleads  advancing  years  as  bringing 
chill  to  the  imagination,  although  hii 
prose,  by  its  freshness,  its  imagery, 
and  its  picturesqneness,  deprives  the 
apology  of  reality.  He  has  even 
expressed  an  inclination  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  which  he  has  lieard  from 
many  enlightened  friends,  that  verse 
only  cramped  the  free  movements  of 
speech.  An  argument  on  the  subject 
would  le  useless.  We  need  merely 
appeal  to  history  and  exj>erience. 
Poetry,  like  philosophy,  has  had  to 
encounter  currents  and  cross  currents ; 
sometimes  more,  and  at  other  times 
less  in  favor  ;  and  yet  no  age  is  with- 
out its  poet.  It  is,  we  su8j)ect,  the 
disposition  to  imitate  and  caiTy  on 
through  our  time  the  po<itry  which 
has  pleaded  another,  which  is  the 
cause  of  jx^riodlcal  fits  of  distaste* 
Puelry  must  be  original,  and  it  must 
chime  in  with  an  immediately  pre- 
Vitiling  pojmlar  sentiment.  It  is  be- 
tauFe  he  is  neither  like  Bvi-on  or 
WonUwoith,  tliat  Tennyson  is,  at  a 
moment  nnjubtly  accused  of  poetic 
indifforcutii$m,  aA    popular    as   ever 
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either  had  been.  The  poet  must 
carry  away  his  mantle  on  his  fiery 
car.  It  would  leave  no  legacy  of  in- 
spiration. The  hand  of  Lajnartine 
could  strike  in  this  day  as  bold  a  note 
as  when,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  he 
met  the  challenge  of  Colonel  Pepe, 
and  wjis  left  dangerously  wounded  on 
the  field  by  the  sensitive  Italian  sol- 
dier, for  having  apostrophized  the 
degraded  descendants  of  the  Repub- 
liciins  of  Rome.  It  was  the  poetry  of 
Byron  which  first  awakened  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Lamartiue.  Before  he 
met  with  Childe  Hai^old  he  had  no- 
thing to  feed  his  youthful  fancy  but 
the  frothy,  inflated,  artificial  servilities 
of  the  writers  of  the  Empire.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  of  the 
highest  military  glory  of  France  was 
that  of  her  deepest  literary  degrada- 
tion. A  translation  of  Ossian  operated 
as  a  relief  to  minds  held  within  rigid 
bonds  by  a  jealous  despotism.  The 
ear,  awakened  to  the  giundiose  vague- 
ness of  the  same  monotonous  recur- 
rence of  clouds,  and  winds,  and  moons, 
<and  heavens,  and  sounding  shields, 
and  shadowy  figures,  listened  like  tliat 
of  a  prisoner  to  the  storm  whieh, 
beating  about  the  battlements  of  hia 
dungeon,  brings  comfort  to  his  soul, 
because  it  is  the  great  voice  of  natm'e 
that  he  hears,  and  can  hear  in  no 
other  way.  Lamartine  retains  for 
Ossian  the  veneration  of  France  when 
France  was  a  barrack-yard.  Ossian 
has  left  more  signs  of  influence  on 
Lamartine's  poetry  than  Byron,  with 
whom  he  has  no  sort  of  resemblance. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  called  on  to  name 
the  English  poet  to  whom  Lamartine 
is  most  like,  we  should  point  to 
him  whom  we  have  already  named. 
With  Tennyson,  Lamartine  has  cer- 
tain points  of  similarity.  There  is,  in 
the  general  tone  of  the  French  poet's 
sentiment,  something  kindred  to  the 
laureat's  gravest  moods  of  speculative 

J>en8ivenc8s.  The  same  exquisite  me- 
ody  is  common  to  both.  It  is  hard 
for  a  foreign  ear  to  appreciate  mere 
beauty  of  sound  in  a  language  whieh 
can  be  only  to  him  a  vehicle  of 
thought.  Few  Frenchmen,  however 
well  read  in  English,  can  feel  the  full 


harmony  of  Milton — not  even  Lamar- 
tine, who  has  uttered  a  heresy  against 
that  most  sublime  poet,  which  we 
could  wish  for  his  own  sake  to  see 
obliterated.  How  few  Englishmen 
can  share  the  tran.oports  of  Voltaire  at 
the  matchless  rhythm  of  Racine  ;  and 
yet,  if  an  exception  might  be  made  so 
far  as  English  ears  are  concerned,  it 
would  cei-tainly  be  in  favor  of  Lamar- 
tine's most  exquisite  versification. 
We  had  marked  some  passages  for  ex- 
tract, but  this  article  has  extended  too 
long  to  allow  of  our  doing  more  than 
to  recommend  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves.  Take,  however,  omy 
these  four  lines  with  which  opens  the 
Fourth  Meditation : — 

Le  solcil  de  nos  jours  palit  d^s  son  anrore, 
Sur  nos  fronts  languissants  a  peine  il  jette 

encore 
Qnelques  rayons  tremblants  qui  combattent 

la  nait. 
L*ombre  croit,  b  jour  meart,  tout  s'effacc,  ct 

tout  fuit. 

Or  the  description  of  the  Gulf  of  Raia 
near  Naples : — 


Vois  to  eomnw  Ii  floC 

Sur  le  rivage  vimt  moarir? 
Vois  tu  le  volage  52^phyr 

Rider  d'une  haleine  insensible 
L'onde  qu'il  aime  ^  parcourir  ? 

Montons  sur  la  barque  leg<?re 
Que  ma  main  guide  sans  efforts, 

£t  de  ce  golfe  solitniro 

Rasons  tiinidement  les  bords. 

Tlie  whole  poem  is  in  the  same 
melodious  metre.  The  melody  of  La- 
martine's verse  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  would  probably  tempt  the  com- 
poser of  popular  airs.  It  is  large  and 
oreezy,  sucn  as  is  heard  amongst  the 
pines  or  by  the  sea,  sounds  that  softly 
rise  and  swell  with  a  fine  grandeur, 
and  faint  away,  as  if  afar  off,  into 
the  depths  of  space.* 

Of  tne  "  several  men"  whom,  adopt- 
ing M.  de  Lamartine's  expression,  we 
have  been  contemplating,  there  would 
remain  according  to  himself,  but  one 
— ^the  mjui  of  letters.  We  would  say 
there  remains — the  man  himself — the 
man  whose  whole  life  has  been  mark- 


Tlie  reader  who  would  desire  to  judge  of  Lamartine's  poetry  in  English  translation,  will 
find  an  exquisite  example  at  page  137  of  tlie  ••  Wanderer  and  his  llome,"  published  by  Siina 
and  Mclnl} TO.  The  poem  of  the  "  Fountain  in  the  Forest"  is  beautifully  true  to  the  original. 
The  whole  work  is  a  perfect  translation  of  the  "  Soutmtix  Coujtdeucts,' 
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ed  by  monil  purity,  by  the  most 
generous  cousidei-atiou  for  his  fellow- 
men,  by  persoutol  inJepondence,  by 
the  most  chivalrous  braveiy,  b/ 
boundless  munificence.  The  external 
harmonises  with  the  internal  man. 
Tall,  handsome,  dignified,  a|;d  grace- 
ful— such  is  Lamai-tine  in  person. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  pro- 
per place  would  be  a  throne.  He  has 
never  refused  a  favor  t«  anv  one  who 
asked  it,  no  matter  what  the  incon- 
venience to  himself,  and  the  favor 
conferred  has  l>een  ever  enlianced  by 
that  sympathising  spontaneousness  of 
manner  which  seems  to  put  giver  and 
receiver  on  that  best  kind  of  equality 
— an  interchange  of  feeling.  Both 
open  their  hearts,  the  one  to  the 
other.  Both  as  it  were  give  and  take 
of  the  best.  To  any  other  man  than 
M.  de  Lamaii-ine,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  a 
man  of  the  world,  it  would  fieem  to 
be  no  meim  compliment  to  say  that, 
l)oor  and  in  debt,  he  became  master 
of  the  government  of  his  country 
during  the  irregular  period  of  a  re- 
volution, and  yet  touched  not  a  sous 
of  tlie  public  money.  Lamartine  did 
indeed  accept  the  salary  attached  to 
his  office,  but  he  applied  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  relief  of  men  of  letters.  In 
fact,  he  quittedoflice  jxx)rer  than  when 
he  entered,  because  the  time  afforded 
to  the  j»ublic  service  was  so  much 
subtracted  from  the  account  of  his 
private  lal)or.  With  his  regal  idea.s. 
Lamartine  never  could  have  continued 
rich  for  any  length  of  time.  When, 
after  his  marriage  with  a  wealthy 
English  lady  every  way  worthy  of 
him,  he  undertook  that  Journey  to  tlie 
Eastof  which  he  made  his  imi)erisbable 
record,  he  set  out  in  a  ship  chartered 
at  his  own  expense,  and  performed 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  like 
a  Christian  king  of  olden  time,  attend- 
itl  by  a  retinue  ca]mble  of  imposing 


upon  tribes  whose  respect  is  in  pro- 
portion to  external  appearance. 
Even  Lady.  Stanhope  burst  into  pro- 
phecy at  the  sight  of  the  grand  young 
Frenchman.  Wealth  in  the  hands  of 
this  uncalculating  man,  like  every- 
thing else,  only  served  to  exalt  the 
imaginative  faculty.  His  acts,  mag- 
nificent in  their  proportion,  obeyed 
his  splendid  conceptions.  All  know, 
or  may  readily  conceive,  how  difficult 
i  t  is  to  descend  from  position.  Few  have 
the  courage,  apaii;  from  the  sacrifice 
of  established  habits,  to  bear  the  sus- 
picious enquiries  as  tothewl^sandthe 
wherefores  of  adopted  economy.  La- 
martine, too,  loved  norses and  dogs,  and 
all  that  gave  splendour  and  movement 
to  the  country  gentleman.  Then  it 
pained  him  to  see  the  family  pix)perty 
(divided,  according  to  the  French 
system,  in  equal  shares)  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  and  so  he  pur- 
chased the  whole  estate  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  powerful  exertions,  draw- 
ing on  future  toil  for  the  payment  of 
present  acquisition.  That  he  under- 
took too  much  is  made  painfully 
manifest  by  the  cry  of  overtaxed  en- 
durance which  has  been  made  the 
text  of  this  article.  That  appeal,  so 
frank  and  tender,  has  not,  we  rejoice 
to  say,  been  made  in  vain.  Twenty 
thousand  subscribers  receive  the 
Coun  Familier  de  LittercUure,  The 
government,  from  whom  he  would  re- 
ceive nothing,  have  gracefully  ordered 
copies  for  aU  the  j>ublic  libraries. 
The  work  itself  is  nobly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  It  is  criticism  of  a  new 
kind.  It  is  a  histoiy  of  those  great 
works  of  genius  which  kindled  and 
nourished  his  own.  The  batl  are  not 
spoken  of  ;  they  are  left  aside.  The 
good  alone  are  exalted.  His  own 
spirit  converses  with  the  great  ones 
of  the  past,  and  the  world  is  invited 
to  their  communings. . 
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tHB      DARRAQHt 

CfiiPTER  XI. 
tarn  DABSAOH  RfKSXJLBlOk 

To  mlogle  in  the  world  s  greai  Birif#, 

Its  toil»  its  woe.  and  still  maintain 
1  h  it  not  ignoUo  is  tlic  life 

Which  in  one  snffiuing  Imman  chain 

Fast  links  70Q  to  yonr  brother  man  :  — 
Such  be  my  lot  1     Should  grief  or  care 
Darken  my  skies ;  that  I  should  bear 
A  calm  heart,  with  a  brow  elate 
To  meet  and  brare  my  fate. 

Sir  Hector  Orchame  of  Rahenderry^ 


As  an  honest  chronicler  of  my  own 
life  and  belongings,  I  conceire  I  am 
bound  to  sketch  something  of  the 
features  of  the  great  establishment  of 
which  I  was  now  an  humble  compo- 
nent part. 

Of  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  firm,  two  are  now  dead.  Stumpett 
had  an  apopletic  seizure  one  niffht, 
on  his  return  from  a  great  philan- 
thropic turtle  dinner  given  by  the 
"  committee  for  the  Suppression  of 
Juvenile  Depravity ;"  thus  manifestly 
losing  his  life  in  the  cause  of  piety. 
And  the  great  Mr.  Vondergoggell 
deceased  at  Hamburgh  ten  years 
afterwards  of  a  long  neglected  cold ; 
and  as  I  passed  through  the  Borsen- 
Halle  of  that  ancient  town  which  had 
been  the  throne  of  his  mercantile 
worship,  and  as  I  stood  by  his  costly 
monument  in  the  cemetery  outside 
the  Damm  Gate,  during  a  visit  to 
Germany  in  the  year  of  CTace  18 — , 
I  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 
thought  that  so  much  restlessness  was 
now  at  last  at  rest. 

Mr.  Boozy  gave  up  business,  having 
made  a  successful  speculation  in  the 
market  of  Hymen.  He  married  a 
weiUthy  Manchester  lass,  and  pitched 
his  domestic  tent  with  her  at  Oowes, 
where  he  sailed  a  clumsy  yacht,  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  all  his  Majesty's 
nauticiil  subjects  whom  he  chanced  to 
moot  on  the  high  seas,  and  where  he 
cmtinuetl  to  moisten  his  "  too,  too 
Bolid  flesh"  with  diurnal  bottles  of  old 
sherry,  which  habit  he  defended  on 
medical  principles,  as  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  a  too  lan^id 
circulation,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
young  doctor,  who  is  also  his  heir. 

Having  thus  dis|K>sod  of  the  firm 


in  death,  or  by  things  that  make  fox* 
death,  I  turn  me  to  their  life,  and  to 
what  thev  were  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  their  "  foreign  correspondent." 
Few  of  us  ever  saw  Stumpett,  and 
fewer  still  heard  him  speak.  He  lived 
mostly  at  Hamburgh,  and  when  with 
us  was  a  mere  man-scribe — a  scriptory 
ftnimal  or  secretary-machine  ;  seldom 
talking,  always  writing ;  never  open- 
ing his  lips  but  to  bite  his  quill  or 
moisten  nis  wafer.  Boozy  worked, 
like  an  owl,  best  at  ni^ht,  when  he 
would  come  to  the  offica  nalf-seas-over 
'-Hsmellinff  r&ther  uneauivocally  of 
rum-punch  and  cavenoish  tobacco ; 
inspired  by  these  stimulants,  he  would 
often  write  letters  till  n^r  midnight. 
He  was  a  decidedly  clever  man,  and 
far  the  best  educated  of  the  triad. 
But  the  leadingpartner,  Vandemggell 
— or  Gog,  as  ne  was  abbreviat&^lj 
and  commonly  called — wnB  the  sf  nng 
and  soul  of  the  whole  firm.  Erer 
brimful  of  life  and  energy,  his  adrent 
to  the  ofiice  was  heraldra  each  morn- 
ing by  the  banging-to  of  every  dcor 
he  passed  through,  as  he  made  his 
noisy  entry — manura?turing  his  own 
iliunder.  He  was  a  spare  man,  very 
ordinary  in  face — a  restless  glance 
and  a  wind-snuffing  nose,  bestridden 
by  large  loose  gold  spectacles.  Hia 
energy  was  boundless,  infinite,  unti- 
ring ;  and  he  seemed  to  ignore  in  tlie 
motion  of  his  body  and  the  actings  of 
his  mind  the  very  existence  of  the 
idea  of  indolence.  At  10,  a.m.  he 
would  rattle  down  to  the  office,  slam- 
ming the  doors—  bang,  bang,  bang — 
often  u|>setting  a  stool  or  an  iuk- 
bottle  on  his  way  to  his  innermost 
shiine,  where  hia  letters  awaited 
him.      The«e  he  would  rend  open, 
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and  read  with  the  velocity  of 
li^htniiig.  Then  up  the  office  to 
tlie  cashier,  with  his  hand  full  of 
bills  ;  then  down  the  office  among  the 
clerks,  bustling,  pushing,  prying, 
ordering  and  directing ;  hands,  arms, 
legs,  eyes  all  busy ;  then  out  of  the 
office  to  the  warehouse — bang,  ban^  ; 
thence  ofif  to  the  Exchange,  with  bills, 
and  advices,  and  '*  quotations'*  in  his 
pocket,  the  latter  of  a  kind  which 
Mrs.  Cardonald  never  dreamed  of, 
or  the"  Avonian  Swan"  uttered — ^buy- 
ing, l)argaining,  selling,  questioning; 
never  losing  a  minute  of  the  day,  or 
an  opportunity  arising  from  the  van- 
ations  of  mercantile  or  monetary  life, 
to  push  his  interest  and  increase  his 
wealth.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  a  fox- 
hunter,  and  rode  keenly  to  the  hounds 
on  a  little  bitter  thoroughbred,  which 
cjirried  his  light  weight  over  every- 
tliing.  Awkward  in  the  saddle,  but 
full  of  pluck,  he  stuck  on  marvellously, 
cousiderinff  nis  loose  seat ;  and  I  have 
l)eeu  told  it  was  quite  a  phenomenon 
to  see  him  in  full  cry  after  a  fox,  as 
he  rode  boldly  among  the  horsemen 
without  either  caution  or  skill,  fu- 
riouHly  bumping  his  saddle,  his  long 
coat-tiiils  streaming  over  his  horse's 
tail,  his  bright  buttons  shining  in 
the  sun,  while  his  wide  kerseymere 
trowsers,  unstrapped  and  ambitious, 
curled  up  far  beyond  his  yawning 
l>oot-top6,  exposing  his  thin  and  bony 
legs  encased  in  white  cotton  stockings 
to  the  knee ;  while  his  eyes  were 
eagerly  squinting  and  glaring  above 
and  below  his  large-rimmed  loose 
spectacles,  which  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  the  Inidge  of  nis  nose, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  viva- 
ciously as  lie  who  wore  ttiem.  After 
one  of  these  occasional  hunts,  he 
would  return  to  Everton,  where  he 
n^sided,  and  dine ;  and  then,  before 
the  cloth  was  removed,  he  was  off  for 
the  office ;  swinging,  and  spinning, 
and  rolling  down  Dale-street  with  a 
velocity  proportionate  to  his  eager- 
ness ;  oftentimes  jostling,  and  being 
jostled  by  iK)st  and  person  ;  escaping 
being  run  over  at  each  crossing  as  if 
by  a  speciid  interposition,  and  finally 
announcing  his  own  safe  arrival  by  a 
feunde-joie  of  slam  d(>or8  successively 
lifuiged  one  after  the  other,  till  his 
gi'eeii  desk  and  chair  received  him. 
and  he  was  burit>d  up  to  his  cliin  auu 
spectacles  in  ship  letters. 

About  three  months  after  my  in- 
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stallation  in  the  office  as  "  foreign 
secretary,"  which  mock  title  Craystoii 
always  conferred  on  me  in  his  letters, 
I  read  in  a  London  paper  two  para^ 

graphs  which  produced  in  me  some 
ttle  interest  if  not  emotion.  The 
first  was  the  marriage  of  Miss  Car- 
donald to  a  Major  Clithero  of  the 
104th  foot,  "  at  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Sampson,  cum  the  Innocents,  &c., 
&c.,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  as- 
sisted by  the  Bev.  Komeo  Macbeth 
Cardonald,  brother  of  the  bride,  &c., 
&c." — "  Valenciennes  lace"  or  "  Honi- 
ton,"  I  foi^et  which  — "  orange 
flowers,"  &c. — "splendid  dejeClner," 
&c. — "  new  carriage  and  four  beau- 
tiful  greys,"  &c.,  ^. — "  torch  of  Hy- 
men and  sweet  Avonian  Swan,"  &c. — 
the  whole  paragraph  so  redolent  of 
Mrs.  Cardonald,  that  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  smelt  the  musk  from  the 
column  of  the  newspaper.  So  she 
had  cast  off  the  unfortunate  Gilbert ! 
Well,  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  cold  ami 
heartless  as  she  was,  I  should  liave 
grieved  to  see  her  wedded  to  such  a 
craven  and  a  traitor  as  I  felt  assured 
my  unhappy  cousin  was.  Afterwards 
I  learned  that  her  fastidious  brother, 
the  Rev.  Romeo  Macbeth,  had  objected 
to  some  of  Mr.  Kildoon*s  antecedents ; 
and  the  gallant  major  just  coming  iu 
at  this  dubious  interval  with  a  very 
red  coat,  a  very  long  sword,  and  a 
very  determined  and  Mars-like  man- 
ner, had  carried  off  this  Venus  in  the 
chariot  of  Hymen ;  and  a  wife  mora 
fitted  for  military  society,  or  more 
formed  for  barrack-life,  he  could  not 
have  found  within  the  girth  of  merry 
England. 

The  other  paragraph,  which  held 
my  mind  on  the  wings  of  thought  a 
much  longer  time,  was  to  the  effect 
tliat  "  the  Honorable  Mr.  Pendarvis 
and  his  daughter  had  arrived  at  E«liii- 
bui^h,  after  a  protracted  tour  iu  the 
Highlands." 

Could  these  be  my  Snuwdonian 
friends  ?  Surely  it  was,  for  they  had 
meutioued  in  that  warmly-reinem- 
bere<l,  and  not-to-be-forgotten  moun- 
tain walk,  that  they  were  bound  for 
Scotland  to  pay  some  visits,  and  ex- 
plore the  ]>asses  and  gorges  of  the 
western  and  northern  Highlands, — 
whither,  if  truth  be  told,  luy  thoughti 
hiul  too  often  travelled  after  them 
and  with  them.  I  had  labouivd  liard 
to  sulxlue  this  feeling,  and  at  times 
deemed  1  had  successful Iv  mastered 
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it,  and  buried  it  in  the  gKlve  of  cold 
despair  ;  yet  at  times  memory  would 
come  and  exhume  it,  and  hope  would 
dresa  it  all  over  with  bright  flowers, 
and  both  together  would  sing  a  song 
of  triumph  over  the  tomb  of  my  van- 
quished resolution.  And  then  again 
my  plan  was  to  apply  myself  more 
sedulously  than  ever  to  my  stated  offi- 
cial labours,  and  brush  down  all  these 
aerial  buildings  with  a  flap  of  my  grey 
goose-quill,  or  drown  them  in  the 
capacious  leaden  inkbottle  which 
stood  upon  my  desk. 

Among  the  young  men  of  the  office 
were  many  nice  lads,  and  some  of 
them  cadets  of  the  best  families  in 
Cheshire  and    Staflbrdshire.      They 
were  all  very  kind  and  attentive  to 
me ;  but  the  one  I  took  most  interest 
in,  from  his  extreme  frankness  and 
manliness  of  character,  was  my  first 
acquaintance,  Paul  Diaz  or  Dyce,  as 
he  was  popularly  called.      He  had 
been  well  eaucated,  and  spoke  English 
fluently,  though  like  a  foreigner  ;  he 
was  about  my  own  age,  a  powerful 
athlete,  but  good-humoured,  artless 
and  pacific,  luless  much  provoked. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  six  sons;   his 
father,    he    told    me,    wag  a    wine 
merchant  at  Lisbon,  and  I  believe 
had  as  many  children  as  King  Priam  ; 
and  moreover  was  a  very  struggling 
man.     Diaz  was  as  fond  of  the  water 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  numerous 
were  the  sailings  and  rowings  we  had 
together  on  the  breast  of  the  muddy  and 
rapid  Mersey,  between  and  after  office 
hours.     When  we  had  become  a  little 
intimate,  I  called  him  *^  the  Campea- 
dor"  after  his  great  Spanish  namesake ; 
while  my  sobriquet  with    him   and 
the  younger  lads  was  "  the  Captain," 
a  title  which  I  believe  I  hacl  from 
taking  the  helm  in  our  boating  exj^e- 
ditions  ;  for  frequently  have  we  been 
dispatched  with  letters  after  some  ves- 
sel, wliich  was  beating  out  to  seawartl 
in  the  narrow  channel  which  stretches 
between  "  The  Rock"  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee.     On  the  darkest  nights, 
and  during  a  gale  of  wind,  we  have 
hired  one  of  "  Daney's  gigs,"  which 
were  swift  and  powerful  boats,  carry- 
ing two  sprit  sails  and  a  flviug  gib  ; 
and,  six  or  seven  of  us  tumbling  into 
her,  we  have  pursued  the  tardy  vessel, 
and  contrived,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  being  staved  to  pieces,  to  get  some 
important    lettei*s    on    board.    Two 
sailors  always  accompanied  us,  but  I 


generally  had  the  tiller,  and  Diaz 
sat  by  my  side. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  had. 
asked  him-  to  lend  me  some  change  to 
give  to  the  sailors,  and  on  his  pulling 
out  some  loose  coin,  I  saw  in  his  hand 
a  curious -looking  gold  piece.    This  he 
told  me  was  a  Spanish  doubloon  ;  he 
was  making  a  collection  of  his  coun- 
try's coins,  and  he  had  procured  this 
at  a  little  curiosity-shop  kept  by  a 
compatriot  of  his  own.     I  know  not 
what  it  was  excited  me  about  this 
piece  of  money,   but  straightway  I 
purchased  it  from  the  Cid,  he  assuring 
me  that  he  could  get  as  many  as  he 
pleased  at  the  little  shop.    The  piece 
was  of  an  ancient  coinafi^e,  bearing  the 
effigies  of  Philip  V.  ana  his  first  wife 
Maria  Louisa,  with  the  date  1702, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  very  purest 
bullion ;  but  what  chiefly  attracted 
me  was  that  on  the  smooth  gold  un- 
der Philip's  head  were  scratched,  or 
rather  cut  my  own  initials,  W.  N.. 
and,  stranger  still,  I  thought  I  could 
make  out  the  word  Darragh  faintly 
apparent  under  the  initials.     It  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  fancy ;  the  letters 
were  there,  scraped  rudely,  but  per- 
fectly ti'aceable,  and  seemingly  done 
with  some  sharp  strong  tool.     The 
initials  also  were  not  of  recent  forma- 
tion,   but    on  the  contrary  seemed 
almost  as  old  as  the  doubloon  itself. 
Now  there  was  a  tradition  which  I 
had  often  heard  in  my  boyish  days 
that  the  old  admiral,  whose  name  was 
Walter    likewise,    had    amassed    a 
treasure,    and    concealed    it    at  the 
Darragh.    The  story  was  so  disreputa- 
ble to  his  memory,  that  my  uncle  had 
taken  every  means  to  hush  it  up ;  for 
the  legend  recited  that  the  old  tar  had 
actually  at  one  period  of  his  life  gone 
a  buccaneering  under  Dutch  colors  in 
the  Spanish  main,  and  had  captured 
and  appropriated  a  Mexican  trader 
laden    witn    specie,    and    that    this 
treasure  was  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
the  house — underneath  the  old  black 
chair  was  the  ^neral  opinion — and 
that    the    admiral's    revisiting   the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  his  prom- 
enades,   noisy    and  nocturnal,  were 
produced  by  an  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  ghost  concerning  this  treasure. 
More  than  this,  my  imcle  had  once 
showed  me  some  large  gold  Jacobuses, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Admiral, 
and  which  were  initialed  and  scraped 
precisely  aa  was  this  Spanish  piece. 
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I  enquired  from  Diaz  the  name  of  the 
shop  were  he  had  procured  the  coin. 
It  was  situated  in  a  little  alley  off 
Lord-street,  and  kept  by  a  man  calling 
himself  Wall  or  Walls.  I  wrote  it 
down  in  my  tablets,  intending  to  call 
next  day,  and  make  enquiries  ;  but  in 
the  mean  while  Diaz  had  met  the 
tradesman,  who  could  give  no  account 
of  how  this  peculiar  coin  had  flow- 
oil  into  the  mouth  of  his  sack, 
and  so  the  matter  died  away  for 
the  time.  If  I  had  said,  not  died  away, 
but  that  it  waa  overridden  by  a  new 
object  of  interest,  I  should  have  ex- 
pressed myself  more  veraciously,  for 
on  gaining  my  glass  case  that  evening, 
I  saw  lying  on  my  desk  a  letter  from 
Gayston,  with  mourning  edges,  and  a 
black  seal.  The  beginning  of  the 
letter  was  dated  from  my  Uncle  Sil- 
verties*  rectory  ;  said  uncle  "  entirely 
approved  of  my  present  independent 
course  ;  but  thought  1  had  been  hasty, 
&c.,  and  that  I  should  not  have  changed 
my  name."  My  dear  aunt  sent  me 
"  much  love  and  manv  blessings." 
She  also  had  tnmsferred.  to  my  name 
in  the  C.Wnty  Bank  of  Salop  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  she 
had  originally  left  me  in  her  will,  and 
which  she  now  requested  me  to  keep 
against  a  **  hard  day."  This  was  in- 
deed a  noble  gift  which  I  accepted 
with  all  my  heart.  Here  the  letter 
bnjke  off,  and  was  not  resumed  for 
thn^  weeks,  when  Gayston  wrote  with 
a  more  rapid  and  f  i-eer  pen,  dating  bis 
communication  from  Gwysaney  Park, 
the  seat  of  his  hostile  uncle,  and  the 
father  of  his  wife.  The  letter  ran 
thus : — 
**  My  dear  Walter, 

"  I  brought  my  half  finished  sheet 
over  to  this  house,  on  a  hasty  sum- 
mons from  my  uncle  himself.  You 
may  guess  my  astonishment,  and  the 
measure  of  joy  which  followed  it, 
when  I  found  my  uncle  cognizant  of, 
and  prepared  to  forgive  and  to  sanc- 
tion all.  On  his  dying  bed  he  blessed 
poor  Mary  and  me,  as  man  and  wife  ; 
an<l  to  evidence  the  sincerity  of  his 
kindness  he  added  a  codicil  to  his 
Will,  bequeathing  me  his  valuable 
library,  as  his  son-in-law  and  nephew 
— he  wad  very  ill  when  I  arrived,  but 
his  mind  clear  and  happy,  and  the 
dark  resentment  clouds  utterlv  scat- 
tered and  gone.  My  dear  little  wife 
knew  not  what  to  do,  or  how  to  feel 
between  her  deep  son-ow  at  losing 


one  whom  she  had  always  truly 
loved,  and  her  joy  at  his  change  of 
mind,  and  the  great  peace  which 
shone  upon  his  countenance.  How- 
ever, she  has  been  crying  very  heiu*ti- 
ly,  and  I  think  is  now  disposed  to  be 
more  calm  and  resigned.  He  died 
the  morning  after  my  arrival.  My 
brother  Tom  and  his  wife  arrived 
the  same  day  I  did,  and  were  received 
with  equal  affection.  What  an  unex- 
pected blessing  has  this  been  to  me, 
dear  Walter.  Surely  we  may  reason 
on  it,  and  by  a  parity  of  expecta- 
tion anticipate  something  as  bright 
and  as  beneficial  for  you,  who  are,  as 
I  was  till  now,  one  of  dame  Fortune's 
foot-balls.  Well  but,  you  may  ask, 
how  was  all  this  brought  about  ?  By 
very  simple  and  beautiful  machinery, 
namely,  the  influence  of  goodness,  of 
gentleness,  and  truth,  acting  on  a 
nature  originally  honest  and  Kindly, 
till  warped  into  hardness  and  obliqui- 
ty by  unaginary  wron^,  and  I  do 
believe  also  oy  the  irritation  of  coming 
disease. 

"  Now,  to  begin  my  story — did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  great  Mr.  Pendarvia, 
who  has  represented  Cornwall  for  so 
many  years,  and  who  is  as  renowned 
for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  as  he  is 
for  his  honesty  as  a  politician  ?  You 
ought  to  know  him#  Walter,  for  three 
reasons  ;  first,  he  is  your  remote  kiaa- 
man  ;  secondly,  he  is  a  great  admirer 
of  yours ;  and  thirdly,  and  to  con- 
clude, as  old  Silverties  says  when 
preaching,  you  saved  his  life,  and 
that  of  the  lovely  Bosa  Mundi  his 
daughter,  on  a  Snowdon  precipice. 
Now  this  good  man  was  at  Interlacken 
some  three  years  ago,  and  living  in 
the  same  pension  as  my  uncle  and  his 
daughters,  and  a  close  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  the  jxarties ;  and 
so,  alS[)ut  a  month  a^o,  my  Mary 
heard  from  Miss  Pendar\'i8,  asking 
leave  for  herself  and  her  father  to 
visit  at  Gwysaney,  to  which  my  uncle 
gladly  assented,  and  they  came  on  here 
from  Edinburgh,  my  uncle  receiving 
them  on  his  sofa,  on  which  he  was 
wheele<l  every  evening  into  the  draw- 
ing room,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
WM'iety  of  his  dislinguished  guests. 
Now,  you  must  know,  Walter,  that 
the  fair  Bosa  has  a  delicious  voice, 
and  *  enchants  the  ear*  like  Ariel ; 
and  my  uncle,  once  no  mean  per- 
former on  the  violencello,  was  in 
raptures  with    the  warble    of   this 
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<  '«i!'ni-h  iii;:litini:A)e.  Re  it  an  it  iiiuy, 
till*  Itos'i  Mitipli  nbt4tim*«l  an  cxtm- 
finlinnrv  intltiriuH*  ovi-r  him,  wliutliiT 
liy  hiT  lM*aiity,  litT  Vlaw,  lit»r  ^fiitlo- 
iifsM,  nr  li'T  iiuatt'crttNl  i)iftv,  «!c*|M.>iR*iit 
Havi'tli  ii'»t.  She  talkt*(f,  iui<i  rvivl 
iiiMoli  to  liim,  and  \o,  one  ewniiifr  he 
f>]M'iit'il  hirt  iiiiiul  Aiiil  t<)M  htT-  - 
cviiiciuly  cxi>ii.-tin;^  her  Hyiii|»nthy  - 
hiiw  ill  my  father  had  Udetl  him  iii 
tlif  atlatr  of  tin*  lawsuit,  &i.*.  My 
uif«'  w:iri  Hitting  in  the  window  at 
hiT  wnrk,  a  mi  lie  did  not  TK»r<*eivc 
luT.  Sin-  Haid,  Miw  FemlarviM  heanl 
him  out  with  much  ]iatiencc,  never 
iiitrrruptih^'  liim  until  he  jMiustil, 
w>-ari»'«l  with  hin  own  excitenicnt. 
She  tlifU  siii'l  j^'ently,  M  If  e«MirM«', 
liear  nir,  you  fi»r>;ave  y«Mir  ln"«»ther, 
ami  havf  fiirp»tten  all  thrmj  wn»n;rH.* 
*  NfViT  never  I'  wok  the  nii-k  man'ri 
vi'hrmcnt  answer.  l*iH»r  Mar)*  tn*ni- 
lilnl  »»  that  htT  Wnrk  drtii>i)e4l  fmni 
her  hauils  ;  hut  the  lUmn.  Mundi  w.'ut 
maile  <if  sterner  niftalf  for  tinnly  and 
e«im|Nis«'ilIy,  hut  with  extivnie^^entli^- 
ne'*:^,  anil  the  t'linh'lia  vnii-e  siift  and 
low.  an  excellent  thin;;  in  woman,  she 

{*ut  liefi»rt'  liim  the  wnm^fulnehj*  of 
\iH  inilul<rin^  r«->««'ntment  :  nay,  nhe 
o|it'neil  hi<<  own  Hihle,  and  n^ad  to 
him  the  divine  iin-eept  of,  '  I/ivi? 
VMur  ••n'-mii'S,'  *  torpve  and  yi*  Khali 
Ik*  for::ivrn.'  an«l  then  refeiTe*!  liini 
hi  tlif  iliviui*  pnirtire  nf  HIM  Mho 
]fr;iyid  fi»r  his  murdeivrs  and  t«»r- 
tuni-M,  •  Kather,  for;;ive  them,  fnr 
tli'v  km»w  n«»t    \ihat  thev  dn.'      Mv 

•  •  • 

\iifi>  >\:iM  ama»*il  at  her  riiuraire,  fur 
Ml-.  <f;iy-tii||  hatl  Ihmh  s|MiiIed  hv  his 
uiff,  anil  m-vrr  emild  In-ar  one  wnnl 
of  any  kind  of  repHNif ;  luid  nhe 
watt'lu^l  thiri  lovely  voun^  m-atui-e 
!•■  ii-iin::  <iver  her  fathers  M»fa,  with 
Mi>'hn'*im)ileili;;iiity  of  tnitliand^pHnl- 
hiss  alii>Mt  li'-r,  that  nhe  felt  aH^nr•1l 
fill- v«iu]<l  ]irf\ail.  My  uneli'  uflfn-d 
:irjuin>iii  uiM»n  ariruiufnt  tne\i-u?M'hiM 
'  JM-i  iiidiirnatioit/  u."*  he  tt-niKil  it,  hut 
sT<  .hlfii-t  au'l  ealm  she  alii<ti-d  hy  ln-r 
I'l  ill  'ii'!'",  puitiiiL:  the  matter  ln*li'ri' 
ill  III  .*!'*  :i  «,u  >iiMn  *.f  rii;hi  <»r  \m-«  •!»_', 
:.»  .1  I'li'.ii  e..s  UtWf.-ii  <  IihI  and  his 
i\^'i  »<u]  :  ail  1  a>ikiie:  Irm  plainly 
v. I.  h  III  III  mti  I  his  . Millie  with 
-i;- li  :i!i  rn't  jir  'OM'il  f»t-Iiij;,'  in  h's 
I.-  It  Pii  .  t.ilv  fU"  i;«.l  u|i.  a'el 
u-  m;  1  ]i.t\.'  1  \\  hii.i.  Ii'it  takiu'i  liis 
1.:.I<>1  I'r -III  h-  iN'-H.  ».|i.  K|\i  t^Mtt  I.e 
l.:i  1  !•  •  II  «••  I'iii;/.  :• «  v«  itii  a  lM-«>ktii 
\....--  ]t'-  >..ii.!.  •  h.ar  vmiuiv;  huly,  will 
\  •■  I  li-  '  ••••III*'  .iM  1  '•••  •  nil'  -•  Niji  a-.'uin  '' 


She  Rmiled  mr»st  MWirtly  at  him,  and 
^dideil  out  of  the  PKini  like  a  ^mhI 
Hpirit.  And  thin  wafl  the  Ite^nniiin^ 
of  our  newdmni  happinefiK,  for  U'fnre 
a  week  )i:ul  elAiMe<l  Mary  had  t«dtl 
Yior  all,  and  in  the  Hanie  rulni  tleter- 
mimitvneHM  of  Hpirit, and ^'U tie  HI H*4i*h, 
nhe  niAile  my  unelc  a('fiuainte<l  with 
our  niarriaf;ri%  tirHt  Hayinj;  to  um  *  that 
it  nevtT  Hhould  have  lieen  contvah  il 
fi*om  him,  and  that  lUnVn  hleHHiiii^ 
would  not  ni«t  on  anything  elandet*- 
tine/  She  ih  a  nohle  ereatun', 
Walter,  hijrh  mmiIciI  yet  hmnhle,  and 
ditliLidtiuH  iM implex  aiidciaierete  Mrni 
U»  unravel  thoniHelvea  and  melt  away 
lK*fore  hi*r  Htrai;rht  and  simple  walk  of 
Christian  prinriple.  Well,  we  waited 
with  ;nx*at  anxiety  for  the  n*Mult, 
whieh  wax  far  heyond  <iur  aiitieiii:!- 
tions.  Mv  unele  l»'in*  it  nilmlv  ; 
said  that  I  had  *  UfU  wn^n;;  tf> 
inarrv  his  ehihl  Recn'tlv,  vt*t  that  he 
h.'til  lieen  more  wron^  tf»  wimnite  us.* 
He  tlien  H{M»ke  hi^hlv  of  me,  and  it 
endeil  in  |KM)r  Mary  Win^  oalleil  in, 
anil  HfiYihin;;  in  his  nnuH  for  nt^rly 
ten  minuti-H  -while the  other  culprit, 
viz.,  myself,  wax  sent  for.  and  lunl  a 
kiml  pn-sRun*  of  the  hand  from  my 
|Hior  unele,  mIio  w:iM  jiist  teaching  me 
til  love  him  an  I  ItMt  him,  for  he  dietl 
nhortly  aft«*r  thin,  rejoiein^'  auti  full 
of  iK.'at*tf*,  and  faith  in  his  Hedeemrr  : 
an«l  t<i  the  last  day  of  his  life  hv 
Won  hi  have  MisH  rendar\'irt  nin^in^; 
Rw«i>t  hymns  in  Iiih  earn,  whieh  hi* 
said  eainied  his  Hpirit  ami  remin<h*i| 
him  of  lieaven. 

"  HtT  father  hnil  only  r«*inniut'il 
two  ilay>.  U'in^  summoneil  hy  Iiumi- 
ness  to  titwn  :  hut  he  eanie  ditwii  to 
my  unrlf's  fun^rd,  and  tn  hrin^  hii« 
dau^diteraway.  He  and  1  frateniizfil 
at  i»ntv  1^1-niaily  to;^'ther,  and  flurini; 
a  walk  we  hiul  in  the  ^nnlen  he  t<dil 
me  the  vhi'le  lioniaunt  of  Sn<iWihiii, 
of  the  vislnnof  theasreiidin^reiindier, 
his  rare  f<>r  his  thn^,  and  their  mutual 
ean>f«i's  i*ii  the  nn'k  dilating;  nu 
y«»ur  fiLHire,  \tiiiv,  p»«"l  l«"'ks,  nml 
t1pin>-i;.'h-hiiil  manneni.  1  Nlinll 
make  \itu  feai-fidly  v.iln,  W:Ut«*r ; 
hut  li'iw  mui'li  iiittre  iMi  h.*u1  you  nceu 
li'i'.v  Iii4  daii^htrr  a*'i'«'ni|uiiiei|  Iit 
^!niit*e.  aii«l  hhi.^h.  I'liitl  hvmpalhv  t4 
liMik  every  |Mirti«>n  nf  Jut  fa:(ier*A 
n  ir:*:iti\f,  iu«  le*  cdoji/**!  tin*  iVllit 
Tt-iithiii  <•  the  mv«;i  lit  iir.  vi-t  iuter- 
e!«:i').r  Vtti.niT  niauiif  ih<*  mountaiink^"- 
H  i  pi  Mini,  ailti  Vet  n*  huuilile — M 
ii:fle|»"i:d  -ut,    alit|   Vft    -m)  };ebtl^     aO 
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uiiH>8nm]*ii(v  and  simple,  aiid  yet  ro 
elo^imt.  Oh !  Walter,  Walter,  he 
drew  you  to  the  life.  *  I  calliMi  on 
him  next  morning,'  said  Mr.  Pendar- 
vin,  *at  hiii  lodginp*,  but  he  had  run 
awav,  and  the  landlord  was  ])acking 
h'\H  ixnyka  ;  and  thev  were  the  books 
of  a  <(entleman  and  a  scholar.  Who 
CAN  he  bi%  Mr.  (javaton  i  Hin  name 
\A  one  cognate  to  my  bloo<l  ;  but  he 
rejoi'tetl  my  claim  to  bin  l>eiug  my 
cousin  with  a8  much  ]>r]de  as  if  he 
were  the  Em|)eror  Charlemagne. 
However,  I  like  him,  and  will  seek 
and  find  him  yet,  and  I  wiil  and  can 
do  him  aservice.*  He  spoke  this  with 
tivmendous  energy  of  manrer— witli 
a  flashing;  eye  ami  a  compressed  lip, 
and  I  ^It  incline<l  to  smile  as  I 
turned  to  the  daughter,  and  saw  the 
same  detenu intd  expression  in.  her 
d(H^p  blue  eve,  luid  e(pially  decided 
lip.  Tndy,  Walter,  Pcndarvis  miglit 
sLTve  you  git^atly  ;  he  is  a  man  of  the 
hi«^hi»«t  character,  and  though,  from 
his  unwavering  hcmesty  and  truth,  he 
is  unfitted  to  take  office  under  either 
Whig  or  Tory,  vet  he  is  so  greatly 
esteemed  by  l)oth  ])artie8,  that  a  word 
of  recommendation  from  his  toumie 
or  i>en  would  procure  things  which 
w(»uld  Imj  denieil  to  other  and  more 
onlinary  men.  He  has  great  eloquence 
as  a  tlclwiter,  carries  an  un8iK)tted 
]M>litical  escutcheim,  has  a  beautiful 
pl.'uro,  an  ample  estate,  and  is  heir  to 
a  viscountcy.  He  is  a  most  deter- 
mined fellow  in  following  up  a  fancy, 
HO  let  Mr.  K'utset  look  out  fi)r  a  visit 
from  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  and 
that  quickly  ;  they  will  swoop  like 
an  eagle  on  your  onice ;  and,  may  the 
ac<)uaintanceship  commenced  in  the 
mountain  mists  of  Snowdon  be  cement- 
ed into  friend.ship  amitlst  the  murkv 
fogs  of  ljiver])0ol.  Adieu,  dear  Wal- 
ter. Mary  would  send  you  her  love, 
only  she  d<x»s  not  know  you,  further 
than  remembering  a  tall  youth  in  a 
loo.se  sailor's  dress — rather  good  look- 
ing, but  who  stared  very  hanl  at  her — 
and  who  passed  her  at  the  rocks  of 
AIkt,  while  she  was  sitting  and 
thinking  of  one  (>ayst<m,  a  worthless 
fellow  of  whom  she  is  rather  fond, 
and  who  now  and  always  subscrilies 
himself  your  faithful  and  attached 
"  IMend, 

"  Edward.*' 

I  cannut  deny  that  this  letter  gave 
me  the  truest  pleasure.      That  the 


ha]>pine8s  of  so  kind  a  friend  as  Gay< 
ston  should  be  secured,  and  that  I 
should  so  strangely  be  ndngled  up  iu 
the  as8(xriations  and  the  meant  that 
pi-oduced  his  felicity  excited  in  me  a 
reeling  of  unspeakable  gratification. 
I  ardently  desired  ouoo  more  to  meet 
the  Pendarvises  ;  Gayston's  narrative 
had  quickene<l  all  my  dormant  feel- 
ings of  admiration  for  Miss  Pendar- 
vis  into  vivid  life  again,  and  th'3 
Snowdon  walk  was  reproduced  a  hun- 
dred times  iu  fresh  tinta  on  the  can- 
vas of  memory.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  had  much  to  occupy  me  at  my 
oiHce  ;  the  time  was  one  replete  witli 
business,  and  the  number  of  letters  I 
had  to  read,  translate,  and  answer  waa 
great.  One  night,  an  im]K>rtant 
dispatch,  and  marked  **  private"  came 
from  Hamburgh  ;  it  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Yandergoggell,  who  was  at  his 
house  at  Everton,  confined  by  a  heavy 
cold.  I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket, 
determinm?  to  walk  up  and  deliver 
it  Mrsonally ;  and  having  done  so, 
ana  received  the  merchant's  thanks, 
I  came  down  to  the  town  again  bv 
St  Anne-street,  and  turning  througn 
a  little  street  which  opened  on  this 
thoroughfare,  I  found  myself  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  theatre, 
at  the  door  of  which  a  huge  placard 
was  exhibited,  announcing  a  famous 
troop  of  horses  from  Astley's  London 
circus,  which  were  to  perform  that 
night.  Allured  by  the  idea  of  seeing 
these  l)eautiful  and  docile  animals,  I 
turned  in,  and  stationed  myself  at  the 
l)ack  of  the  stage  box.  I  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes  when  I  was 
astonished  at  seeing  Murellos  and  his 
<laughter  occupying  a  bench  near  me, 
the  ^oung  lady  much  dressed,  and 
looking  extremely  handsome  and  bril- 
liant, while  **  Le  Beau  Bossu"  himself 
appeared  old,  grev,  and  careworn. 
Ever  associating  this  man  with  my 
base  cousin,  and  much  marvelling 
what  had  brought  him  to  LiverpcK)!, 
I  withdrew  myself  to  a  more  secludecl 
seat,  from  whence -I  could  see  him 
without  his  seeing  me.  At  the  end 
of  the  melodramo  great  numbers  left 
the  house  ;  it  was  then  that  a  party 
of  young  men,  who  had  evidently 
been  drinking,  came  into  the  Im>x 
where  sat  Murellos  and  his  daughter. 
One  of  these  I  knew  to  be  a  dissipated 
pixjfligate ;  his  name  was  K.,  and  he 
seemed  on  the  present  occasion  to  be 
determined  to  iiuult  the  Spaniard  by 
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offending  Iiis  daughter,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  in  a  veiy  free  manner. 
On  M^reUoB  remonstrating,  this  Mr. 
B.  turned  on  him  and  said,  **  I  do  you 
great  honor.  I  know  what  you  are — 
nothing  but  a  low  shopkeeper."  This 
product  an  angry  response  from  the 
Spaniard,  whereupon  tne  youngf ellow 
very  brutally  spat  in  the  old  man*8 
face,  who  made  no  attempt  to  retaliate, 
bat  waxing  deadly  white,  sat  still  in 
his  seat.  On  this  his  assailant 
burst  into  an  insulting  lau^h,  and 
leering  up  in  the  young  gin's  fiice, 
who  luui  o^un  to  weep,  he  said  some- 
thing most  impertinent,  aa  was  evi- 
dent from  her  neavin^  breast  and  the 
way  she  shrunk  and  cowered  from 
him.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been 
weaning  my  spirit  from  all  wrath,  and 
my  blood  bad  been  too  cold  and 
temperate,  but  now  in  a  moment  I 
had  vaulted  into  the  box,  and  con- 
fronting the  shameless  bully,  I  said 
quietly  out  very  sternly,  "  desist  from 
tnis  cowardly  rufiianism ;  these  people 
are  known  to  me,  and  are  under  my 
care."  On  which  the  young  man, 
seizing  a  stick  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions, made  a  violent  blow  at  my 
nead.  But  oh  !  Edward  Darcy,  my 
old  single  stick  tutor,  thy  lessons  now 
served  me  well !  for,  rushing  in  on 
my  antagonist,  I  caught  his  weapon 
in  the  middle,  and  suding  my  hand 
down  to  his,  I  wrenched  the  stick 
from  him,  nearly  spraining  his  wrist, 
and  threw  it  into  the  pit ;  and  then 
seeing  he  waA  preparing  to  fly  at  me, 
I  seized  him  m  my  arms,  and  flung 
him  out  of  the  box  upon  the  lobby. 
I  then  oflered  an  arm  to  each  of  the 
Murellos,  and  looking  fixedly  at  the 
companions  of  my  prostrate  op- 
ponent, I  slowly  passed  out  of  the 
nouse — the  father  haiming  on  me  all 
pale  and  shaking,  ana  the  daughter 
dinging  like  a  bird  to  my  side,  and 
weeping  on  my  arm  which  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  say  she  kept  kissing  re- 
peatedly, and  bathing  with  her  teEU«, 
until  we  reached  a  stand  of  hackney 
coaches  in  Lime-street ;  and  as  they 
were  getting  in  to  one  of  them,  Mur- 
ellos spoke  for  the  first  time,  **  Mr. 
Nugent.**  I  started  at  the  sound  of 
my  own  name.  "  I  never  knew  you 
were  in  Liver|)ool  till  this  night.  I 
thought  you  liad  frone  to  the  Spanish 
main— but  that  is  of  little  matter. 
Mr.  Nugent,  sir,** — here  his  voice 
became  cnokeil  and  excited. — * '  I  never, 


necer  can  foivet  this  night  ;  so  help 
me  God,  I  wul  not.  Oh  !  I  will  m»t 
foi^t — no,  no — BO  help  me  heaven." 
They  both  wrung  my  hand,  and  the 
coach  drove  on. 

All  next  morning  I  might  have  ex- 
claimed with  Clau£o, ''  Now,  heaven 
defend  me  from  a  challeujze  ;**  but 
none  came,  thou^  I  had  flung  my 
card  on  the  floor  as  I  passedmy  ndlen 
foe,  whose  cowaixlice  saved  me  the 
annoyance  of  a  duel  which  I  should 
have  bitterly  r^retted,  and  which 
would  doubtless  have  injured  my 
character  for  steadiness  in  the  eyes 
of  my  employers.  But  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  young  men  had  gone 
to  dinner,  and  I  was  sitting  alone  dis- 
cussing a  solitary  sandwich,  came 
Diaz  into  my  sanctum  ;  he  had  been 
absent  all  the  morning  attending  a 
sale.  He  had  heard  of  the  affiw  at 
the  theatre,  and  said,  ''  I  wish  I  bad 
been  there  to  help  you,  but  by  all  I 
hear  you  needed  not  my  aid.  K.  is  a 
thorou^y  bad  fellow.  He  is  Indian 
bom,  is  malignant  and  vindictive  and 
up  to  any  treacheiy.  You  must  mind 
yourself,  Mr.  Baaaet,**  said  the  good- 
natured  fellow.  I  smiled,  and  he 
added,  "  by  the  way,  dont  you  tJ^nk 
that  Wall's  dau^ter  is  a  beautiful 
creature?" 

**  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  V  I 
said — 

<<  Of  EsteUa  Wall,  thefair  Soaniard, 
the  old  deformed  man's  daughter." 

*'  But  surely  his  name  is  not  Wall, 
but  Murellos." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Diaz,  "  I  never 
heard  him  called  anprthing  but  Wall 
or  Walls.  See  here  IS  his  last  bill  to 
me  for  a  few  old  Spanish  coins — ^pis- 
toles and  marevedis  I  bought  of  him. 
Ay,  Walls  is  the  name ;  Mr.  Diaz,  Dr. 
to  Jos^  Walls,  working  jeweller,  li^i- 
dary,  etcher  in  copper,  seal  engraver, 
and  scrivener. — Such  are  the  man's 
varied  occupations,  and  a  very  clever 
artist  he  is ;  and  an  odd  and  restless 
creature  he  seems  to  be,  always  specu- 
lating, and  trying  to  raise  the  wmd.** 

I  scarcely  give  heed  to  these  last 
words  of  my  friend's,  for  suddenly 
there  had  floated  up  in  my  mind,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  as  if 
from  some  deep  buried  wreck,  the 
most  extraordinary  idea  respecting 
this  man  Walls  or  Murellos*  connec- 
tion with  my  own  history.  Here  was 
Kikloon's  friend  and  secret  colleague 
— a  professional  and  no  doubt  an  ao» 
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compliahed  *m«?encr,  and  2^  seal  cutter. 
Had  there  indeed  been  fi*aud,  and 
forgery  ?  And  had  he  been  the  agent 
of  my  disinheritance— the  hireling 
tool  of  my  cousin.  And,  oh  !  delight- 
ful thought,  had  my  beloved  uncle 
ever  been  true-hearted  to  me  ?  And 
this  last  idea  was  more  precious  to  me 
than  if  I  had  possession  of  the  whole 
rental  of  the  Darragh.  Then  there 
came  another  feeling,  as  if  all  this  was 
a  mere  bubble  on  the  stream  of  fancy  ; 
and  then  again,  I  thought  I  could 
hear  voices  crying  and  saying,  "  act, 
act,  and  that  quickly."  So  I  turned 
to  Diaz,  who  seemed  astonished  at 
the  profound  reverie  in  which  his 
wortls  had  plunged  me,  and  asked  him 
would  he  accompany  me  to  Mr.  Walls ; 
and  on  his  answering,  "willingly," 
we  set  off  and  reached  it  in  a  snort 
walk,  Diaz  talking  all  the  way,  and  I 
totally  unheeding  him  and  lost  in 
thought. 

The  house  was  small  and  dark,  half 
shop,  half  room.  I  asked  Diaz  would 
he  permit  me  to  go  in  alone,  and  he 
assented,  promising  to  remain  at  a 
confectioner's  shop  over  the  way  till 
my  visit  was  over.  I  knocked,  and 
the  door  waa  opened  by  a  servant,  who 
informed  me  Mr.  Walls  had  gone  into 
Cheshire,  and  that  his  daughter  was 
putting  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  to 
follow  him,  he  having  just  sent  a 
sailor  boy  for  her.  While  the  girl 
was  speaJcing,  I  was  gazing  round, 
an<l  taking  notes  of  eve^  thing  in  the 
little  shop-parlour.  There  was  a 
writer's  desk,  with  pens,  and  sheets 
of  snowy  parchment  on  it,  some  speci- 
mens of  old  china,  a  large  glass  case 
full  of  coins,  and  through  the  open 
door  of  a  back  apartment  I  could  dis- 
cern a  small  and  beautiful  seal  en- 
graver's wheel,  with  the  steel  points, 
and  tools,  and  diamond  dust  lying  in 
disorder  beside  it  on  a  table.  My  eye 
was  busy  drinking  in  every  thing, 
when  Miss  Wall  entered,  attired  for 
a  walk.  She  flushed  greatly  at  our 
meeting,  and  said  hastily,  "  Oh  !  Mr. 
Nugent,  how  kind  of  you  to  call  and 
see  us."  She  knew  nothing  of  my 
real  motive,  and  I  did  not  undeceive 
her  ;  and  as  she  continued  pouring 
out  her  gratitude  to  me,  and  speaking 
of  her  father's  great  delicacy  of  health, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
no  participator  in  the  crime — if  there 
had  been  crime — for  her  face  was  af- 
fluent in  honesty,   and  a  thousand 


^'blushing  apparitions"  were  there 
which  spoke  of  innocence  and  truth. 
She  told  me  that  this  Mr.  K.  had  met 
her  at  church ;  "for  my  mother,"  she 
said,  "was  of  the  reformed  faith," 
and  was  constantly  following  and  per- 
secuting her  in  the  street ;  and  that 
her  father  was  going  now  to  apply  to 
the  magistrates  for  protection.  She 
looked  so  innocent  and  unconscious  of 
wrong,  that  I  felt  I  could  hazard  the 
question,  "  Is  not  your  father  an  art- 
ist ?"  "  Oh  yes  ;  he  engraves  on  cop- 
Eer,  and  cuts  seaJs  beautifully.  It  is 
y  this  latter  art  he  earns  his  bread  ; 
he  gets  orders  from  the  first  houses  in 
the  trade  for  seal-cutting." 

"Can  I  see   a    specimen  of  his 
skill  /" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  she,  "  if  you 
come  into  his  workshop  ;  here  is  an 
impression  of  a  coat  of  arms  he  Haa 
finished  for  your  cousin,  Mr.  Kildoon, 
and  here  is  a  head  of  General  Wash- 
ington for  an  American  sea  captain." 
I  took  the  seals  to  the  light ;  they 
were  exquisitely  cut ;  the  head  full  of 
power  and  expression,  and  deeply  en- 
graved. She  told  me  they  were  cut 
From  drawings  or  impressions  on  wax 
which  served  as  copies  !— 

Conviction  settled  in  my  mind. 

And  with  this  feeling  came  the. most 
rigid  determination  tnat  I  would  at 
once  charge  Murellos  to  his  face  with 
the  perpetration  of  the  for^ry,  and 
appealing  to  his  reason,  his  consci- 
ence, or  his  fears,  as  the  cane  might 
be,  force  him  to  make  such  disclo- 
sures as  might  supply  me  with  such 
evidence  as  might  help  me  to  establish 
my  right. 

"  When  can  I  see  your  father  ?" 
"  He  has  gone  to  the  hotel  at  Tran- 
mere,  with  a  box  of  pebbles  for  a 
family  from  Birmingham,  who  are 
old  customers  of  ours ;  and  he  has 
just  sent  a  sailor-boy,  with  a  boat  and 
a  message  that  I  should  come  to  him 
and  bring  some  parchment,  as  they 
want  him  to  write,  so  for  the  present 
I  must  bid  you  good-bye.'* 

I  had,  however,  no  intention  of 
losing  sight  of  her,  or  getting  off 
the  trail  for  a  minute.  So,  as  she 
tripped  down  the  street,  1  joined  Diaz, 
and  walked  with  him  rapidly  toward 
the  river,  keeping  the  lady  in  sight 
and  intending  to  cross  at  once  to  Tra 
mere  and  seeMurellos.    We  sa^ 
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Wall  get  inloa  r*>w boat,  which api)ear- 
e<l  to  be  in  waiting  for  her  at  the  slip ; 
we  then  i-nn  to  I)aney*8,  and  hired  one 
of  hiR  smaller  gigs,  and  as  we  pulled 
lip  our  sail  we  j)lainly  saw  the  boat 
which  held  the  young  lady  slowly 
progrewing  against  a  head  wina. 
The  tido  was  dead  out ;  we  had  to 
tAck  for  it,  making  short  fetches  on 
the  river  up  and  down,  but  never 
losing  sight  of  the  other  boat.  It  was 
a  grey,  ungenial  evening,  and  there 
was  but  a  sprinkling  of  crafts  on  the 
river.  An  ugly  looking  cutter,  half  a 
yacht,  half  fishing  smack,  was  hauling 
her  anchor,  and  shaking  out  her  main- 
sail, laying  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
red  n>ck8  under  Birkenhead  Abbey. 
A 1 1  of  a  sudden  Diaz  and  I  plainly  saw  a 
man  descend  from  the  deck  of  the 
yacht  into  a  little  punt,  which  he 
skulled  rapidly  towards  the  red  l>oat, 
and  when  alongside  jumped  into  it. 
A  shriek  came  across  the  water ;  and 
Diaz,  who  liad  been  all  day  raving  of 
the  fair  Spaniard  to  me,  and  whose 
eyes  were  sharpened  by  jealousy  and- 
nppi*ehension,  declared  that  it  was  Mr. 
1 1,  and  that  the  vessel  was  an  old  yacht 
he  had  i)urchaHe<l.  I  felt  sure  that  he 
yvixjA  right,  and  that  it  was  indeed  the 
villain,  whom  1  knew  to  be  a  daring 
pi-ofligate,  and  who  no  doubt  had  laid 
a  tnip, — having  seen  her  father  cross 
l)efonj  to  Tranmere — to  get  this  poor 
girl  into  his  i)ower.  So  at  once  I  laid 
the  holm  down,  and  went  about,  and 
luttinj;  her  woll  up,  till  the  water  ran 
over  ner  gunwale,  in  thi-ee  minutes  I 
clrovo  our  gig  right  along  side,  an<l 
l>uired  her  up  quite  close  to  the  re<l 
Iwmt,  which  w;is  now  pulling  stittiy  to 
gain  the  yacht.  One  of  our  sailors 
f^^nif)pled  her  with  a  l)oathook,  and  we 
then  saw  Mr.  R.  sitting  in  the  stem 
sheet**,  endeavouring  to  hold  the  fair 
Spaniard,  who  was  crjing  bitterly, 
ami  wringing  her  hands.  Full  of 
anger,  I  arose ;  but  Diaz  held  me  back 
-**  ^[r.  Basset,  pray  allow  me,'*  as 
s} (ringing  into  the  boat  he  ujMet  the 
man  who  pulled  the  bow  oar,  an<l 
iiu'nacing  tne  other  with  a  shake  of 
his  j>(>worful  fist,  he  leajKHl  aft,  and 
seizing  Miss  Wall  he  lifted  her  with 
a  Hwing  of  his  long  arms  into  our 
boat  where  1  received  her,  and  then 
turning  to  U.  who  was  the  colour  of  a 
tnllow  cake  with  mingled  rage  and 
fear,  he  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  collar, 
and  {TuhI  in  tones  of  thunder,  for  the 
blood  of  the  young  giaut  M-as  thorough* 


ly  up— "Say,  shall  I  kill  you,  yoii 
villain  1  Shall  I  drown  you,  you 
coward  ?" 

"  Don't  draun  him,  Maister  Dyce," 
cried  one  of  our  honest  boatmen,  "  or 
you'll  be  honged,  mon  ;  butdookhim 
— (look  him  in  the  wather."  Accord- 
ingly, Diaz  lifted  him  as  easily  bh  a 
child  would  swing  a  kitten,  and  gave 
the  miserable  fellow  three  or  four 
hearty  souses  in  the  muddy  cold  river ; 
then  cried,  "  Can  you  swim,  Sir  ?" 
Thehalf  choked  man  answered,  "yes," 
when  Diaz  cast  him  off,  and  getting 
into  our  boat,  we  drove  8>«aftly  towards 
Tranmere,  the  wind  having  veered  a 
point  or  two  to  the  northward  ;  first 
naving  seen  that  Mr.  R.  had  been 
received  into  the  boat  by  the  two 
sailors,  whom  we  heard  afterwards  he 
had  bribed  to  assist  him  in  his  scheme 
of  abduction. 

The  beauty  of  the  lady  was  cer- 
tainly very  great,  though  a  little  too 
oriental  for  quiet  tastes.  Her  good 
looks  might  nave  apologized  for  Air. 
R's.  admiration,  but  her  innocence 
and  modesty  should  have  shielded  her 
against  his  rufiianly  treatment.  We 
promised  not  to  leave  her  till  she  ha<l 
rejoined  her  father ;  but  she  was  quite 
safe,  for  Mr  R.,  actuated  by  fear  of 
being  disgraced  publicly,  went  over 
to  Ireland  that  night,  from  whence  he 
shortly  after  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  I  dare  say  they  made 
him  behave  himself.  Leaving  Diaz  to 
escort  his  fair  friend  to  the  hotel,  I 
turned  aside  amidst  the  lieautifui 
ruins  of  the  ohi  abbey  of  Birkenhead, 
there  to  wait  for  Murellos  to  whom  I 
had  sent  a  message,  and  in  al^out  ten 
minutes  they  all  joined  me,  the  old 
man  looking  pale  but  subdued  and 
gentle — the  young  girl  flushing  with 
beauty,  and  my  young  Herculean 
friend,  "the  ( ,*ainpeador,"  looking 
noble  and  frank  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  a  good  deed  in  a  gmnl 
cause.  Again  and  again  did  the 
Spaniard  kiss  my  hand  and  thank  "my 
nobleness."  I  had  shielded  him  from 
being  trodden  on,  and  his  daughter 
fnmi  insult  and  perha])8  dishonor  ; 
and  then  he  would  seize  my  hand  and 
raise  it  to  his  lijw.  I  confess  I  revolt- 
ed from  the  man,  and  his  caresses 
disgusted  me.  I  knew  him  to  bo  a 
ct>ward,  and  strongly  BU8|>ected  him 
of  being  a  swindler  also  ;  so  I  was 
alMuii  to  address  him  rather  shortly, 
whou  ho  forestalled  me  by  asking  his 
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(laughter  to  walk  aside  with  Mr.  Diaz, 
and  then,  seating  himself  on  a  mined 
arch  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  he 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  I  owe  you 
a  heavy  debt,  Sir,  and  I  will  pay  it 
now  on  two  conditions  ;  first,  that 
you  will  forgive  me  my  wrongs  to  you, 
seeing  how  I  was  tempted  ;  ana 
secondly,  that  your  nobleness  will 
])rtnuise  me  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  endanger  the  liberty  of  my 
'  i»erson,  but  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
return  to  my  own  country.  My 
daughter  has  told  me  of  the  eagerness 
of  your  questions  at  my  workshop 
to-(lay,  so  perhaps  in  confessing  all  to 
you  I  am  actuated  as  much  by  necessi- 
ty  as  by  gratitude."  He  then  com- 
menced his  recital,  which  was  deeply 
interesting  to  me ;  still  I  will  but 
give  the  headinffs  of  this  long  narra- 
tive to  my  reader,  and  that  in  the 
briefest  way. 

Murellos  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
Spanish  merchant ;  he  had  strong 
artistic  tastes,  and  great  ambition  to 
be  rich  ;  married  an  English  lady  at 
Malaga  ;  father  died  and  left  him  a 
l)oggar.  Obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
came  to  Birmingham  as  a  working 
jeweller  ;  thence  to  Dublin,  where  his 
wife  died.  Met  Kildoon  first  in  his 
capacity  of  scrivener  ; — came  to  Bal- 
lynatrasnagh  through  idleness  and 
sj)ocuIation,  and  incited  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  shore  i)ebbles ;  and  there  was 
extensively  employed  by  my  cousin, 
who  paid  him  well,  to  copy  leases 
and  accounts  ;  thence  a  great  intimar 
cy  sprang  up.  He  was  a  long  time 
telling  me  this,  being  a  painfully 
minute  narrator,  much  to  the  loss  of 
time  and  patience.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  my  cousin  was  an  habitual 
gambler  ; — that  he  had  lost  on  one 
unsuccessful  night  at  a  second  class 
club  in  Dublin  all  his  own  money 
and  a  large  portion  of  my  uncle's 
rents  ;  that  in  this  emergency,  while 
searching  for  something  in  an  old 
Irish  history,  he  had  lit  upon  a  long 
deal  l>ox  lying  behind  the  books  in 
the  room  calTecl  "  the  Admiralty,*' 
and  wedged  with  oakum  into  the  wall : 
that  he  went  at  midnight,  and  got  the 
coffer  out,  which  was  full  of  Si)anish 
money,  Mexican  dollars,  and  gold 
pieces  of  Cleorge  the  Firet's  reign  ; 
that  a  few  of  the  doubloons  bore  the 
cipher  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  word 
**  I)arragh"  scrapoil  on  them  ;  that 
Kildoon,  despairing  of  being  enabled 


to  value  or  appropriate  this  treasure, 
had  told  Murellos  of  it ;  that  the 
former  wished  to  bury  it  in  the  sea 
cave,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Trasnagh, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Murellos  from 
so  doing ;  and  that  this  circumstance 
much  increased  their  intimacy.  Tliat 
after  my  departure  for  the  Continent, 
my  uncle  had  become  singularly 
careless  of  his  affairs,  and  trusted  all 
to  Gilbert,  which  the  other  had 
repaid  by  robbing  him  on  all  occasions, 
and  making  use  of  his  money ;  but 
that  one  day  the  General  had  said 
that,  on  his  nephew  Walter's  coming 
of  age,  "there  must  be  an  overhauling 
of  the  agency  account ;"  that  this 
drove  Gilbert  to  despair,  who  at  the 
time  was  striving  to  supplant  me 
with  Miss  Cardonald,  though  before 
this  "  he  had  done  Miss  Murellos  the 
honor  of  paying  her  attention  :"  and 
here  the  Spaniard's  brow  darkened 
with  hate  and  anger.  That  by  an 
accident  Kildoon  had  disco  verefl 
Murellos'  talent  in  imitating  hand- 
writing, and  his  skill  in  seal  engraving, 

and  that  on  the  day  on  which  C 

had  pronounced  the  General's  to  be  an 
"  utterly  hopeless  case,"  my  cousin 
had  come  to  Murellos,  who  was  at 
that  time  extremely  depressed  and  low 
in  pocket,  and  offer&I  him  the  bribe  of 
all  the  treasure,  or  rather  that  portion 
of  it  which  was  not  expended,  if  he 
would  forge  successfully  a  will  in 
the  General's  handwinting,  and  cut  a 
seal  from  the  wax  impression  of  the 
signet  which  he  always  carried  on  his 
finger ;  that  after  many  attempts,  and 
indefatigable  labor  he  succeeded  as  I 
saw — having  easily  detected  the 
cipher  through  a  microscope.  That 
Kildoon  had  been  afraid  of  engaging 
witnesses  for  the  Will,  saying  he  was 
"certiiin  that  his  cousin  Walter  would 
be  fool  enough  not  to  mind  the 
omission,  if  he  could  only  be  brought 
to  believe  that  his  uncle  wrote  the 
Will."  That  Kildoon  intercepted  all 
our  correspondence,  by  simply  burn- 
ing our  letters  ;  and  that  he  was  false 
in  his  barcain  with  him,  giving  him 
only  a  shabby  hundred  pounds,  and 
saying  that  he  had  the  power  to  hang 
him  as  a  forger  ;  but  he  had  deceived 
Kildoon  in  his  turn,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  preserved  the  false  seal,  and  a 
few  copies  of  his  first  attempts  to 
forge  my  uncle's  handwriting  ;  and 
having  looked  them  up  in  his  brass- 
mounted  writing  box,  he  had  buried 
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it  in  the  sea  cave  under  a  great  stone 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
could  find  it.  [The  key  of  this  box 
he  offered  me  now,  and  readily  I 
accepted  it.]  That  Kildoon  still  had 
communication  with  him — occasional- 
ly sending  him  small  sums  and  com- 
missions, and  again  threatening  him, 
so  as  to  make  him  perfectly  unhappy ; 
that  his  daughter  knew  nothing  of 

his  guilt ;    nor  did  Mr.  C ,  my 

cousin's  legal  adviser ;  and  that  finally 
I  was  believed  to  have  joined  the 
Irish  Mexican  legion,  and  to  have 
gone  out  to  South  America  with 
General  Devereux. 

Amazement,  indignation,  joy,  and 
gratitude  had  all  swaye<l  my  breast  by 
turns  during  the  Spaniard's  long  re- 
cital, of  which  I  could  not  doubt  one 
iota,  inasmuch  }is  it  opened  up  many  a 
hitherto  unaccountable  mystery  in  my 
unhappy  cousin's  cliaracter,  and  ex- 


plained events,  as  keys  open  difficult 
locks.  I  readily  gave  him  the  pro- 
mise to  have  him  admitted  as  king's 
evidence,  in  case  of  the  business 
coming  to  a  trial.  As  for  me,  my 
course  was  plain  liefore  me.  I  should 
at  once  go  over  to  Ireland ;  secure 
these  proofs  of  my  cousin's  guilt ;  see 
him,  and  charge  him  to  his  face  with 
his  psrfidy,  and  then  put  my  case 
before  an  expsrienced  counsel,  and 
wait  the  result,  depending  on  the 
goodness  of  that  Providence  which 
appeared  so  wonderfully  to  have 
brought  to  light  this  tangled  web  of 
wickedness  and  treachery.  So  we 
rose  to  depart,  and  gained  our  boat ; 
and  pondering  on  these  things,  I 
steered  the  ^'I^cashire  Witch'*acro6S 
the  Mersey,  Miuvllos  silent  by  my 
side,  and  his  daughter  and  Diaz  keep- 
ing up  a  rather  prononcee  couveraatiou 
in  tlie  bows. 


ciiArTBR  XII. — (conclusion.) 

THE  DARRAGH  RECOVERED. 

Ho  1  for  the  white  strand  in  the  sun ! 

Ho  1  for  the  blue  cliff  beetling  o*er  ! 
Steer  boldly  in  till  the  rocks  are  won, 

And  the  bont-keel  grates  the  shore. 
The  pca  was  deep,  the  night  was  dark. 

And  the  storm  blew  strong  as  our  light  skiff  drove ; 
But  the  morn  is  up  all  calm  ;  and  hark, 

There  is  musick  on  the  wave. 

Sir  Hector  Grahame  qf  Rahenderty, 


I  FOUND  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  fi-oni  Mr.  Boozy 
that  evening,  as,  redolent  of  cigars, 
heswaled  into  the  office  at  seven,  p.m. 
He  was  extra  civil,  and  I  promised 
to  strain  every  point  to  be  home  ni  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Next  morning, 
I  went  on  board  the  Alert — a  packet 
which  afterwai'ds  foundered  in  a  storm 
or  stuck  in  the  mud,  or  suffered  some 
other  delectable  submarine  doom,  in 
suicidal  anger,  I  suppose,  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  newly  invented  steam  boats. 
On  the  present  occasion  she  justified 
her  appellation,  being  alert  in  nature 
as  in  name,  and  under  the  stirring  in- 
fluence of  a  stiff  nor-easter,  going 
through  "the  humming  seas"  like  a 
clipi)er ;  so  that  I  jumped  on  Irish 
ground  in  sixteen  hours  from  wharf 
to  wharf.  It  was  midnight  when  I 
arrived  ;  so,  getting  into  bed  at  a  little 
sliip-inn  on  the  North  Wall,  I  had  a 
few  hours'  ivst  l>eforo  I  joined  the 


Galway  day  mail,  on  the  top  of  which 
behold  me  seated,  clad  in  a  country- 
man's "  big  jock",  or  frieze  coat,  and 
hat — articles  which  I  had  purchased 
from  a  peasant  on  board  the  Alert,  and 
which  effectually  disguised  my  form 
and  my  face  from  a  chance  of  recogni- 
tion.   At  A 1  left  the  mail,  and 

hired  a  cai*  which  dragged  me,  and  its 
own  slow  length  along  towards  Bally- 
natrasnagh,  so  that  we  did  not  arrive 
there  till  the  night  was  far  spent,  and 
I  heard  the  clock  in  a  house  strike 
one  as  I  walked  beside  our  tired 
horse  up  the  steep  hill  which  led  to 
the  inn.  Here  I  dismissed  my  car, 
saying  to  the  driver  I  was  going  alittle 
farther  to  a  friend's  house  ;  and  the 
night  being  one  of  brillant  moon-ligfat| 
I  tftJirted  down  the  riverlwuik,  through 
what  had  been  Montfort's  property, 
and  near  the  spot  where  Coweii  hibd 
l)een  aiiHassinated.  Oh  !  what  tides  of 
thought  rolled  in  there  upon  my  soul. 
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juid  what  billows  of  memory  came  all 
round  me  of  scenes  and  joys  and  faces 
fled  for  ever.  I  had  been  treading  on 
the  hard  river  bank,  but  was  now 
getting  among  the  bent  ^rass  and  sand 
hills,  and  was  beginnmg  to  feel  the 
freshness  off  the  sea,  and  to  hear  the 
lK)om  of  the  breakers  on  the  strand. 
In  half  an  hour's  more  walking,  I  saw 
the  whole  magnificence  of  the  great 
ocean  before  me,  in  its  hoary  and 
silvery  glory,  where  the  moon's  rays 
had  their  long  white  path  trembling 
as  if  with  the  excess  of  their  own 
beauty  ;  while  behind  me,  to  the  left, 
as  I  ran  to  meet  the  ocean,  as  a  child 
would  race  to  its  mother,  darkly  soared 
the  clifis  with  their  clefts  and  crevices 
all  in  blackest  shadow.  The  cave  was 
a  mile  off  towards  the  Darragh.  I 
knew  it  well,  and  now  stretched 
towards  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
I  never  had  any  question  in  my  own 
mind  of  the  veracity  of  the  story  I 
had  heard  ;  andMurellos  assured  me 
he  had  so  concealed  the  box  that  no 
person  could  discover  it  unless  ac- 
quainted with  the  marks  with  which 
he  had  furnished  me,  in  a  paper 
which  I  took  the  precaution  to  ask 
him  to  write  and  subscribe.  When 
I  reached  the  cave,  I  went  into  it,  and 
l)eiug  tired  with  my  walk,  and  worn 
with  excitement,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  the  frieze  coat,  and  fell  asleep  on 
a  heap  of  dn'^  seaweed.  It  was  grey 
dawn  when  I  awoke,  and  I  felt  I  nad 
the  right  time,  and  light  enough  for 
my  work.  In  the  leit  hand  comer 
the  sea  wrack  lay  piled,  as  if  naturally, 
several  feethieh  ;  this  I  removed,  and 
then  lifting  a  oroad  heavy  blue  stone, 
1  came  to  hard  fine  sand ;  here  I 
found  buried  a  rusty  trowel,  one 
of  the  marks  which  Murellos  had 
given  me,  and  with  this,  after  some 
very  vehement  and  impatient  digging, 
I  suceeded  in  coming  to  the  vision  of 
a  brass  clasp,  and  immediately  after 
I  had  exhumed  the  box  itself,  and 
taking  it  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  I 
unlocked  it  and  found  two  copies  of 
the  paper  I  had  read  as  my  imcle's 
Will,  wonderfully  clever  imitations 
both  ;  and  from  a  little  secret  drawer 
I  drew  forth  the  seal,  a  bloodstone 
exquisitely  cut,  but  rough  on  the 
bacK,  and  coarsely  fastened  in  a  copper 
setting.  The  night  was  now  gone, 
and  tne  grey  tints  were  becoming  all 
golden,  as  the  morning  brightened 
akmg  the  sea.    I  thought  it  was  a 


symbol  and  a  promise  of  my  fate,  and 
I  knelt  on  the  sand  and  worshipped, 
and  thanked  God  and  took  courage, 
feeling  most  hopeful  and  all  assured 
that  I  should  bring  things  to  a  happy 
termination  yet ;  and  above  all  thmgs 
rejoicing,  even  to  tears,  that  I  never 
had  been  sufifered  to  have  one  imkind 
or  unworthy  thought  of  my  dear 
uncle,  or  any  suspicion  but  that  he 
always  meant  noblv  and  truthfully 
by  me.  I  thankea  God  again  and 
again  for  this.  Then  I  undressed, 
and  plunged  into  the  sea,  as  if  I 
would  have  washed  away  all  traces 
of  my  late  life  of  suffering — ^yet  how 
useful  in  its  discipline  ;  and  I  came 
out  of  my  bath  rerreshed  and  braced 
for  the  stem  work  I  had  to  do  in 
confronting  my  caitiff  coyisin.  I  let 
down  the  box  with  the  brass  clasps 
into  its  hiding  place  again  ;  covering 
it  carefully  ;  but  the  seal  and  papers 
I  put  in  my  breast  pocket,  as  I  issued 
from  the  cave,  and  stretched  along 
the  strand.  It  waa  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing, and  freshness  seemed  to  pervade 
all  nature ;  the  sea  glittered  and  dim- 
pled to  the  breeze ;  the  waves  rolled 
m,  and  broke  thunderingly  on  the 
hard  beach ;  the  sea  gulls  shrieked, 
circling  in  graceful  curves  above  my 
head.  Had  the  sea  a  voice  then  of 
welcome  to  the  restored  Heir  of  the 
Darraffh  ?  And  the  wild  biixis,  were 
they  ^ad  once  more  to  see  me  amidst 
the  old  accustomed  cliffs  and  caves 
where  they  had  their  nests  ?  I  walked 
swiftly  forward  ;  the  heavy  frieze  coat 
was  on  me,  but  I  strode  away  under 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  gossamer  scarf. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  the  strength  of  forty 
men,  as  reach  after  reach  of  the 
rabbit-warren  disappeared  behmd  me. 
I  soon  gained  the  Darragh,  and  I 
entered  the  demesne  of  my  forefathers 
through  an  opening  made  by  time  in 
in  the  broken  wjQl,  aa  certain  of  a 
triumph  as  Charles  the  Bold  when  he 
passea  through  the  shattered  wall  of 
Liege  in  the  pride  of  his  conquest. 

I  pushed  right  across  the  lawn  for 
the  Louse.  A  small  group  of  people 
standing  by  the  Ha-ha  engaged  my 
attention.  There  was  Mr.  Kildoon 
in  a  morning  gown  of  white  cloth 
picked  out  with  black  tufts,  looking 
very  yellow,  and  grown  rather  obese 
since  our  last  meeting.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  labom'ers,  among  whom  I 
recognized  Joyce  and  his  son.  I  was 
coming  straignt  upon  them  when  I 
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thought  better,  and  debouched  to 
the  right,  and  had  just  arrived  be- 
hind tnem,  when  I  heard  Kildoon 
^yji^gi  "  TJie  whole  wood  shall  be 
levelled  ;  it  is  a  mere  nest  for  jack- 
daws ;  every  tree  shall  bite  the  ground." 

llaj)idly  passing  forward,  I  cried 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Never.  Not 
a  tree  shall  be  cut  down — I  will  not 
permit  it." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  cried  Kildoon, 
in  a  voice  of  mingled  apprehension 
and  rage. 

"Msuster  Walter  himself,"  ex- 
claimed Joyce. 

"  The  younrj  master  come  liack  to 
us.  God  be  thanked  !"  cried  a  voice 
from  among  the  labourers.  There 
was  a  movement  among  them,  and  a 
murmur.  Kildoon  was  now  all  pale 
and  red  by  turns. 

**  Ai*c  you  come  here  as  a  l)eggar?" 
he  said,  glancing  at  my  peasanthabi- 
liments. 

"  1  am  come  here  as  a  master,"  I 
sternly  answered. 

Waxing  still  more  deadly  white, 
he  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  insult  me 
on  my  own  lawn,  and  before  my  own 
tenants  ?" 

"  Nay,  more,"  I  said,  "  I  mean  to 
proclaim  you  before  the  whole  world 
as  a  liar  and  a  forger.  Look  well  to 
yourself  ;  I  have  in  my  possession 
eveiy  proof  to  substantiate  these 
chnrgea.  Murellos  has  confessed  all : 
the  se4il  is  in  mv  keeping.  When  next 
wc  meet  it  will  be  m  a  court  of  jus- 
tice." lie  had  sat  down  all  weak, 
euppijrting  himself  on  his  arm,  with 
his  hand  on  the  ffrass ;  his  whole 
body  shaking  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  with  sudden  palsy  ;  his  cheeks 
as  pale  as  the  parchment  he  had 
forged — yet  his  eyes  glaring  at  me 
witn  a  most  devilish  light,  like  those 
of  a  cat  of  the  mountain,  or  an  in- 
sane fox.  **  I  leave  you,  sir,  to 
the  stings  of  your  own  conscience. 
We  shall  soon  meeti^ain."  So  saying, 
I  passed  rapidly  up  the  lawn,  but  had 
not  reached  the  gate  when  I  heard  a 
horse  galloping  after  me.  Fearing 
treachery,  I  faced  alwut — it  was  Hy- 
acinth Joyce,  riding  my  own  horse 
the  "  Highflier.*'  His  joy  knew  no 
bounds— alternately  laughmg  and  cry- 
ing. The  poor  animal,  too,  knew  me 
well — cockmg  his  ears  and  whinny- 
ing, and  rubbing  his  nose  against  my 
waistcoat.  "  Dear  Mr.  Walter,  are 
you  poor?  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  I  have 


money  to  lend  you — forgive  the  free- 
dom I  make — Oh  !  GJod  be  praised  for 
your  coming  home."  He  rambled  on 
m  this  way,  while  I  stood  careasinff 
my  horse,  and  thanking  the  faithful 
fellow.  "  Sure  I  brought  the  High- 
flier to  you,  for  I  knew  you  would  be 
Eaying  a  visit  to  Mr.  M'Clintock  ; 
e  is  home  since  yesterday." 

This  indeed  was  grateful  tidings  to 
me,  so  leaping  upon  my  horse,  I  rode 
briskly  towards  the  village,  first  as- 
suring poor  Joyce  that  I  was  indeed 
returning  to  the  Darra^h.  I  found 
Mr.  M'Clintock  at  bres^lfast,  and  I 
really  thought  he  would  have  de- 
voured me,  8Aluting  me,  a  la  FranpoUe^ 
with  a  kiss  on  both  my  cheeks,  the 
result  I  suppose  of  his  late  oontinen- 
tal  wandenngs.  His  daughter  he 
had  left  at  Clifton  ;  she  was  almost 
well.  He  poured  a  shower  of  ques-. 
tionings  on  me,  mixed  with  exclama- 
tions against  my  rashness,  lamenta- 
sions  for  my  uncle,  and  abuse  of 
Mr.  Kildoon.  "  Where  had  I  been  ? 
what  doing  ?  &c.,  &c." 

When  he  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
had  paused  for  breath,  I  calmly  told 
him  all,  and  then  produced  the  seal, 
and  trial  Papers,  wnich  he  examinea 
most  carefully  and  curiously.  "  Most 
astonishing !"  he  would  say ;  "  I  never 
met  anythinff  like  it  in  all  my  expe- 
rience of  life,  or  law,  or  roguery. 
This  Murellos,  depend  on  it,  is  now 
acting  more  from  dislike  and  utter 
disgust  of  your  cousin  than  any  sen- 
timental gratitude  towards  you  ;  the 
scoundrel  is  not  capable  of  such  a 
feeling.  Kildoon  has  angered  him 
in  some  way.  I  think  I  heard  that 
he  had  jilted,  and  afterwards  tried  to 
seduce  his  daughter.  But  no  matter. 
Indubitably  we  have  a  glorious  case : 
we  must  go  to  Dublin  to-night,  ana 
put  the  wliole  thing  into  the  handa 
of  an  able  counsel     We  will  go  to 

Richard  B.  W n,  he  is  just  thQ 

man  for  you,  and  for  such  a  case  i4 
yours.     You  will  admire  the  indivi- 
dual, as  much  as  you  may  confide  la  * 
the  lawyer — a  high    gentleman,  by 
birth,  by  education,  and  by  feelin^n^^ 
he  unites  the  nice  honor  of  a  Ifw^g^t 
of  the  days  of  chivalry  with  the  leani^    ' 
ing  of  a  jurist  and  the  acumen  of  4  ' ' 
sound  and  accomplished  lawyer.    Be    ; 
is  the  most  rising  man  at  the  bar,  and 
will  one  day,  if  1  mistake  not,  adoni 
the  Chancery  Bench." 

I  found  Mr.  W n  at  home ;  he 
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wa8  all  that  my  friend  had  deficribed 
him — gentlemanlike  even  to  courtli- 
ness— a  noble  head,  a  striking  face, 
and  a  graceful  form — his  manner  was 
most  winning,  his  mind  cleai*^  concise, 
and  calm.  He  entered  coixlially  ana 
most  sympathizingly  into  my  recit&l, 
much  of  which  he  waa  acquainted 
with  ;  heard  all  with  deep  attention, 
and  examined  the  seal  and  papers. 
He  then  said  to  me,  "  The  case  is  a 
simple  one,  you  have  brought  it  to  a 
point ;  I  think  that  if  you  can  ^t 
from  Murellos  an  affidavit  as  to  tne 
facts  he  told  you,  and  then  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Kildoon,  stating 
that  you  are  ffoing  to  commence  an 
action  against  him/ne  will  never  come 
into  court.  From  all  you  say  it  is 
manifest  tliat  you  are  im willing  to 
disgrace  him  publicly,  and  as  a  felon. 
I  think  you  are  right,  for  I  assure 
you  1  believe  the  man  to  be  partially 
insane.  His  father  I  had  a  profes- 
sional acquaintance  with,  and  Ae  died 
in  a  mad  house,  a  dangerous  lunatic  ; 
and  we  can  scarce  accoimt  for  much 
of  his  son's  conduct  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  him  to  have  inherited 
something  of  the  unhappy  mental 
aberrations  to  which  his  father  was 
subject.  I  would  advise  Mr.  Nugent 
to  go  to  Liverpool  immediately,  and 
procure  from  Murellos  this  instru- 
ment ;  once  that  is  obtained,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Kildoon  will 
resign  the  place  and  estate,  if  he  is 
let  go  free,  which  seems  to  be  not 
only  your  wish,  Mr.  Nugent,  but  also 
your  intention." 

In  about  two  days  after  this  con- 
versation, I  foimd  myself  in  the 
Spaniard's  parlour,  lie  was  all 
crouching  civility,  or  rather  servility ; 
said  how  entirely  he  "  relied  on  my 
nobility  f  "  that  he  put  his  life  in  my 
liands,  and  would  do  all  I  asked  him." 
His  not  liaving  played  me  false  in 
respect  of  the  seal  gave  me  some  little 
confidence  in  his  sincerity,  but  I  evi- 
dently saw  that  his  great  aim  was  to 
work  upon  me  to  give  him  money,  by 
Lis  fretpient  allusions  to  his  poverty. 

On  my  going  to  the  office,  I  found 
Diaz,  who  welcomed  me  joyfully  ;  he 
told  me  that  a  gentleman  had  called 
that  morning,  and  hml  left  a  note.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Pendarvi.s,  and  ran  n^ 
follows : — 

King's  Arms  Uotcl,  Castle-streit. 

*'  Dear  Sir. 

**  If  yo'.i  havc^  not  cnluTly  f(»r- 


gotten  your  Snowdon  friends,  who  I 
assure  you  have  not  ceased  to  remem- 
ber you,  perhaps  you  will  do  mc  the 
favour  of  dining  with  me  to  day  at 
six  o'clock. 

"  Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 
"  John  Pendaevis. 
"  To Basset,  Esq." 

This  little  note  sent  a  thrill  of  de- 
light tlirough  my  frame ;  surely  the 
clouds  were  breaking,  and  a  mom  of 
hope  was  rising  after  my  night  of  sor- 
row. Here  was  a  powerful  friend  raised 
up  just  in  time  to  serve  me.  I  was  de- 
termined to  confide  all  to  Mr.  Pen- 
darvis,  if  an  opportunity  for  so  douig 
should  occur  this  evening ;  and  instead 
of  wishing  to  shun  them,  as  I  had 
done  after  our  last  interview,  it  was 
with  joy  and  exultation  I  drove  down 
from  my  lodgings,  when  I  had  dressed, 
to  keep  my  engagement  with  him  for 
dinner.  I  suppose  something  of  this 
new-bom  feeling  struggled  out  in  my 
appearance  ana  aspect,  for  when 
cordially  grasping  my  hand,  lie  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  improvement  in 
my  looks,  saying,  "  When  I  last  saw 
you,  you  might  have  pas.sed  for  the 
melancholy  prince  of  Denmark  with 
your  ^dejected  haviour  of  the  visage  ;' 
l)ut  now  vou  have  *  cast  your  nighted 
colour  od",'  and  look  another  being." 
Miss  Pendarvis  greeted  me  simply 
but  cordially,  and  when  I  touched  ner 
small  hand,  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my 
frame  rushing  to  my  brow.  "  Now," 
said  her  father,  "  we  shall  have  din- 
ner in  a  few  minutes.  An  old  and 
])hilanthroi>ic  friend  has  i  •  viled  him- 
self to  be  of  the  party,  but  he  will  not 
stay  long,  and  then,  Mr.  Basset,  I  want 
to  have  some  conversation  with  vou, 
if  you  allow  me  the  liberty,  about 
your  future  prospects.  It  appears 
that  my  fiienu  Adam  Hodgson,  who 
is  coming  here  to-day,  knows  you. 
He  met  you  on  business  of  the  Rus- 
sian bark  Czarina,  which  was  wrecked 
in  the   LiverjKK)!  channel,   and  was 

freatly  struck  with  your  intelligence. 
t  was  he  who  told  me  your  a^ldi^ess ; 
he  likewise  tells  me  how  verj-  high 
you  st:uid  witli  your  employers.  Par- 
don all  this  o|>en  speaking ;  I  am 
taking  a  gi-eat  lil>ei'ty  ;  but  candour 
is  the  short  cut  to  the  end,  and  the 
right  anu  of  dispatch  ;  and  so,  my 
dear  Mr.  Bass-:rt  —  but  here  conuns 
worthy  A<L'im  Hodgson  ;  and,  apro- 
pos to  dispatch,  here  is  our  dinner  as 
close  after  him  as,  to  lx)iTowthe  \v<>r»la 
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of  Mr.  Croker,  'aii  endorsement  on 
the  back  of  a  bill.'  " 

We  dined,  and  had  some  perilous 
passages  in  regard  to  my  incognito,  of 
which  I  was  now  heartily  impatient. 
Mr.  Hodgson  asked  me  where  I  had 
acquired  my  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language.  I  answered,  at  Kreuz- 
nach  from  a  Hamburg  professor,  and 
afterwards  at  Heidelberg. 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  you,'*  said  Miss 
Pendarvis,  "did  you  ever  meet  at 
Kreuznach  with  young  Lord  EUersly? 
His  sister  is  a  great  intimate  of  ours." 

I  answered  briefly  that  I  had  met 
Ix>rd  Ellersly. 

"  Was  it  your  good  fortime  ever  to 
see  Miss  Stewart  Conyngham,  to 
whom  he  is  now  engaged  T* 

I  answered  that  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Miss  Conyngham  a  little. 
Then  followed  a  number  of  point- 
blank  inteiTogatories  from  Mr.  Pen- 
darvis relating  to  Lord  Ellersly,  and 
his  conduct  and  habits  at  Heidelberg. 
"  I  suppose  you  knew  young  Nugent, 
his  great  friend  there  ?" 

I  felt  my  cheeks  tingle,  aa  without 
looking  at  him  I  said,  "  A  little." 

Then  followed  a  discussion  on  my 
duel  with  Zomlmch,  which  Pendarvis 
defended,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the 
fair  Rosamund  condemned  as  an  un- 
christian act,  the  young  lady  waxing 
quite  eloquent,  and  saying  that  I  had 
endorsed  a  barbarous  practice,  and 
lent  the  sanction  of  my  name  and 
chanvcter,  which  she  understood  from 
Loixl  Ellersly  were  deservedly  high, 
to  prop  up  and  perpetuate  a  custom 
equally  silly  and  .sinful.  As  she 
continued  speaking,  I  i-aised  my  eyes 
to  look  at  my  lovely  enemy,  and  I 
thought  I  never  had  looked  u[)on  a 
more  beautiful  countenance,  or  list- 
ened to  so  sweet  and  thrilling  a 
voice,  so  that  I  forgot  every  thing  in 
the  rapture  of  seeing  and  hearing  a 
civature  so  fair  an<l  so  good  ;  and  my 
condemnation  from  her  lips  soimded 
more  muwically  to  my  ears  and  to  my 
soul,  than  the  praise  of  the  whole 
world  beside.  When  she  had  ended, 
there  w;is  silence  and  a  pause  :  she 
colt)ur(Ml  deeply,  saying,  "  I  fcjvr  I 
have  spoken  too  much." 

'*  No,  my  dear,"  answered  her 
father  gently,  "you  have  spoken' well 
as  to  tlie  habit,  but  not  equallv  fairly 
or  well  as  to  the  olTender.  AVe  must 
not  condenm  an  al)sent  individual ; 
that  poor  young  fellow's  story  I  have 


heard  from  Mr.  Gayston  ;  it  is  a  pain- 
ful romance  of  real  life.  Acting  on 
high  wrought,  and  it  seems  to  me  un- 
justifiable notions  of  delicacy  to  the 
memory  of  his  uncle  General  Nugent, 
he  ceded  his  right  at  once  and  over- 
hastily  to  a  fine  property,  and  gave 
it  up  to  his  cousin,  whom  Gayston  de- 
scribes as  a  man  of  an  indifferent 
character.  Nugent  has  since  disap-' 
peared,  and  is  supposed  to  have  joined 
the  expedition  to  Venezuela  imder 
some  military  countryman  of  his  own. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  for  Gayston  de- 
scribes him  as  a  noble  young  fellow, 
but  a  little  high-flown  for  this  dusty 
world,  having  been  educated  amidst 
solitude  and  rather  romantically,  and 
by  his  uncle,  who  was  a  cavalier  of 
the  old  school,  a  high  souled,  fine 
hearted,  polished  gentleman.  I  heard 
of  him  at  Paris  some  fifteen  years  afo, 
where  he  was  as  much  admired  for  nis 
striking  exterior  as  he  was  appreciated 
for  his  soldierly  qualities  ;  but  I  never 
met  him.  This  young  fellow  was 
greatly  attached  to  him,  and  was 
always  considered  as  his  heir,  till  a 
new  Will  was  produced,  which  he 
would  not  contest,  but  sacrificed  him- 
self to  his  love  for  his  uncle,  whose 
mind  he  conceived  to  be  expressed  in 
the  document  which  disinherited  him, 
though  informal,  and  carrying  marks 
which  Mr.  Gayston  deems  were  sug- 
gestive of  fraud.  He  has  now  as  I 
said  disajipeared,  or  perhaps  is  in 
England  imder  some  otner  name." 

All  the  time  he  was  speaking,  I  was 
conscious  tliat  those  lai^e,  piercing, 
eager  eyes  were  fixed  keenly  upon  me 
in  a  very  inquisitorial  way.  I  dared 
not  meet  their  glance  ;  but  I  did  look 
up  to  {mother  pair  of  eyes,  which,  fol- 
lowing her  father's,  now  rested  upon 
me  timidly,  yet  curiously,  and  now 
turned  to  him  as  if  to  elicit  further 
information.  I  felt  that  Mr.  Pendar- 
vis h:id  guesse<l  my  secret ;  that  sus- 
picion generated  by  our  late  conver- 
wition  had  grown  into  certainty  ;  but  I 
was  not  uneasy,  but  contrariwise,  and 
I  smiled  at  the  idea  that  the  time  of 
disclosure  had  arrived,  and  thtOt  the 
nioment  Mr.  Hodgson  took  his  de- 

Itfirture  I  would  frankly  declare  to 
\U\  Pendarvis  that  1  was  Walter 
Nugent.  At  this  instant  a  waiter 
came  in  with  a  note  to  Mr.  HodgaoOf 
which  he  read,  and  turning  to  our 
host  he  asked  if  he  were  not  acquaint* 
eil  with  Sir  John  Moutfoi-t. 
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"Intimately,"  answered  Mr.  Pen- 
darvis. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  he  is  in  the 
house  now,  having  anived  in  a  ship 
of  ours  from  Boston  a  few  hours  ago ; 
he  has  followed  me  up  here  frt  :ii  my 
office ;  and  this  note  is  to  announce 
his  coming  up  stairs." 

On  hearing  this,  I  uttered  a  low 
cry  ;  it  might  have  been  joy  ;  it  might 
have  been  suq)rize ;  it  might  have 
been  deep  thanksgiving  to  my 
Heavenly  Father ;  and,  rising  from 
the  table,  I  turned  and  walked  away 
to  the  uncurtained  window  to  look 
out  upon  the  dark  street.  Directly  a 
heavy  step  was  heard  upon  the  land- 
ing place,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
dear  familiar  voice  of  my  friend  was 
heard  one  moment  in  exchange  of 
cordial  welcome  and  greeting  among 
the  parties.  The  next  minute  Mont- 
fort  spoke  in  a  rapid  and  anxious 
tone  :  "  My  great  object  now  is  to  find 
my  friend  young  Nugent,  and  to  de- 
feat the  conspiracy  which  has  dis- 
possessed him  of  his  right.  I  only 
neard  of  the  matter  on  my  arrival 
from  the  Chippewas  Territory  and  the 
Red  River,  just  a  week  before  I  sailed ; 
and  I  came  off  at  once,  determined 
that  if  I  can  trace  him  as  having  left 
this  country,  I  will  go  after  him,  be  he 
where  he  may,  and  bring  him  back." 

I  had  turned  from  the  window  on 
his  saying  this,  and  advancing  to- 
wai'ds  my  friend  I  stretched  out  my 
two  arms,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
yet  almost  choked  with  emotion,  "  He 

is  here,  dear  Montfort" The  strong 

heart  was  on  mine  in  a  minute,  as  he 
locked  me  to  his  bosom,  murmuring, 
"Dearest,  dearest  Walter.  Oh  !  God 
be  thanked  !  God  be  thanked  !"  Oh ! 
it  was  a  moment  to  me  of  great  hap- 
piness. When  I  had  disengaged  my- 
self from  Montfort's  kind  embrace, 
Mr.  Pendarvis  came  forward,  and 
giving  me  both  his  hands,  said  how 
delighted  he  was  to  i>erfect  with  Mr. 
Nugent  the  friendship  which  had 
begun  with  Mr.  Basset.  "  And  now," 
said  he,  "  you  can  no  longer  deny  me 
a8  your  kinsman." 

The  merchant  congratulated  me 
too,  and  then  Miss  Pendarvis  timidly 
advancing,  gave  me  also  her  two  hands 
with  a  simple  and  graceful  f i-ankness, 
and  said,  with  a  smile  which  shone 
through  lier  tears  like  the  gloiy  of  an 
April  day,  "  And  I  too  i-ejoice,  sir, 
for  your  sake,  that  your  friend  is  by 


your  side ;  and  may  God  protect  your 
right !" 

And  then  Mr.  Hodgson  having 
taken  his  leave,  we  aU  sat  down 
quietly,  and  at  Montforfs  request  I 
conmienced  a  rapid  recital  of  my  ad- 
ventures from  the  day  T  heard  of  my 
uncle's  death  at  Heidelberg ;  Mont- 
fort interrupting  me  from  time  to 
time  with  exclamations  expressive  of 
surprize,  disapproval,  or  approbation 
— such  as,  "There  you  acted  with 
great  weakness,  Walter"—  or,  "  What 
a  consummate  villain  and  hypocrite  is 
that  Kildoon  !"— or,  "  Well  done  ! 
well  done !  That  was  like  your  uncle." 
But  when  I  began  to  narrate  concern, 
ing  my  late  discoveries  through  Mur- 
ellos,  the  attention  of  my  auditors 
was  intense  and  rivetted  ;  and  Mont- 
fort, who  had  been  pacing  the  room, 
sat  down  before  me  and  drank  in 
every  word.  When  I  had  concluded, 
both  gentlemen  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  my "  traitor  cousin  would 
never  stand  a  public  trial.  Montfort 
wanted  at  once  to  go  over  to  Ireland, 
but  Mr.  Pendarvis  thought  it  better 
to  wait  till  I  had  an  answer  from 
Mc  Clintock,  to  whom  I  had  written 
after  seeing  Murellos.  Meanwhile  I 
was  to  return  to  my  office  in  the 
morning  as  Mr.  Basset,  and  wait 
patiently  the  explication  of  my  affairs. 

Montfort  haa  entirely  regained  his 
health ;  he  had  been  hunting  bears 
and  bisons,  and  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  animals,  ursine  and  bovine.  He 
was  thinner  than  ever  I  had  seen  him, 
tanned  and  baked  brown  like  a  Red 
Indian,  and  liad  the  same  sound,  loving 
heart,  and  sturdy  manner  as  ever. 

I  dined  and  spent  all  my  evenings 
with  these  dear  friends,  but  on  the 
fourth  mominff  after  Sir  John's  ar- 
rival, I  received  a  letter  from  Mc  Clin- 
tock. It  was  as  follows,  and  very 
characteristic  of  him  who  penned  it. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Nugent, 

I  ha-sten  to  tell  you  how  things 
are  getting  on  with  us  here,  and  am 
happy  to  add  that  all  is  now  smooth 
for  your  return.  Our  Dublin  ( 'ounsel 
judged  right,  for  Mr.  Kildoon  has 
evacuated  the  Darragh,  and  is  non- 
inventus  and  nowhere  to  Ije  seen,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  you  are  the  man 
to  disturb  him  in  investigating  his 
whereabouts,  whatever  Sir  John 
Montfort  might  do,  at  whose  return 
I    was    most    indubitably    rejoiced. 
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Well,  sir,  the  day  after  my  return 
from  Dublin,  I  drove  out  to  the 
Dan*agh,  taking  Edward  Darcy  the 
police  sergeant  with  me,  disguised  as 
my  servant,  for  I  assui'e  you  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Kildoon  in  his  present  con- 
dition as  highly  dangerous.  I  met 
him,  however,  half  way,  just  at  the 
cross  roads  by  Roddy's  (Tate.  He  was 
walking,  and  looking  dreadfully  ill 
and  hag^ird,  but  as  wicked  as  you 
please.  I  got  out  of  the  gij^,  telling 
Darcy  to  keep  near  us,  ana  accosted 
him.  He  was  haughty,  but  civil.  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  him  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  my  client,  Mr. 
Walter  Basset  Nugent's  claim  on  the 
Dan-agh  property ;  that  the  Will 
under  which  tlie  estate  was  now  held 
was  believed  to  be  a  forgery ;  that 
Joso  Murellos  had  confessed  all,  and 
had  made  a  solenm  affidavit  before  a 
ma^^istrate. Uj)  to  this  he  was  in- 
articulate with  rising  anger,  and  I 
twice  thought  he  would  have  struck 
me  ;  but,  looking  round,  I  saw  Darcy 
with  his  detennined  fiuie  and  stecidy 
eye— all  right,  and  prepared  to  sj^ring 
at  him  if  he  touched  me.  So  1  was 
going  on,  but  he  burst  out  into  a  tor- 
rent of  furious  black  i-a^e  ;  said  it 
was  all  a  lie  ;  that  i/oit  liad  never  dis- 
puted the  Will,  because  you  could  not 
and  (Lared  not ;  that  Murellos  was  a 
low  scoundrel ;  that  he  defie<l  us  all ; 
and  that  if  I,  or  that  young  l)eggar — 
meaning  you — ever  daitnl  to  come  in- 
to hirt  grounds,  he  would  sue  us  an 
trespjissern,  or  hunt  us  out  with  his 
dogs  as  thieves,  llien,  shaking  his 
fist  in  iny  face,  and  scowling  siiviigely 
at  me  like  an  aiifxry  madman,  he 
walked  away  toward  home,  muttering 
iiiiilodictious.  I  now  considereil  that 
indubiUibly  we  must  go  on  with  a 
regular  suit  at   law,   and  was  next 

iiKjriiing  getting  up  to  go  into  A 

to  catch  the  Dublin  mail,  when  tAe 
two  Joyces  kii<K-ke<l  at  my  d<>or,  and 
asked  to  see  me,  bringing  me  ex- 
Ir.ioixlinarv  but  verv  welcome  news 
from  the  Darra^h.  It  appears  that 
on  the  day  you  niul  l)een  there,  your 
cousin  had  gone  to  Gal  way,  and  it  is 
s»n)]iosed  purchai*(Ml  or  chartered  a 
vu-lit  ]»elonging  to  one  of  the  Persst^s, 
and  advi-rtizrtl  for  sjile.  He  was  nr»t 
home  till  midnight,  and  in  two  days 
afterwanls  the  yacht  came  round,  and 
dropmnl  her  anchor  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Tnisnagh.  Well,  sir,  Kildoon 
spent  all  yestvnlay,  after  his  mei'ting 


with  me,  l>etween  his  bedroom  and 
the  admiralty,  packing  some  trunks, 
and  the  imperials  and  boxes  of  liia 
new  yellow  caiTiage.  He  said  he  liad 
to  make  a  journey  to  Dublin  iu  the 
morning  ;  and  the  servants'  report  of 
him  was,  tliat  he  was  terribly  cross. 
The  skipi)er  of  his  yacht  dined  with 
him,  and  they  drank  punch  together 
and  smoked  till  nine  o'clock,  wheu 
the  sailor  went  away  on  a  hired  car, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Kildooa 
ordere<l  his  carria£re  to  be  ffot  ready. 
The  imperials  and  ooxes  htSi  all  f>eea 
stran]>ed  on  before  simdown,  and  the 
coach  house  locked  by  Kildoon,  and 
the  key  put  in  his  pocket.  He  wan 
very  odd  all  the  evening,  and  seemed 
to  have  had  too  much  brandy  and 
water.    Now  he  said  he  would  go  to 

A to-night,  and  sleep  there.    On 

going  away  he  gave  Joyce  the  endoseil 
letter  for  you,  which  I  am  rather 
curious  to  learn  the  contents  of,  but 
forwiird  unopened.  On  turning  out 
of  the  avenue  gates,  he  let  down  the 
fnint  window  and  roared  to  the  post- 
tillion,  *  Drive  me  down  to  where  my 
yacht  is.'  Tills  wiis  done ;  a  lai^ 
boat  was  in  waiting  at  the  little  pier, 
with  three  or  four  sailors  who  jump- 
ed out,  and  unstrapping  all  the  IruukM 
and  l)oxe8  from  off  the  carriage, 
carried  them  into  the  boat ;  Mr. 
Kildoon  following,  and  saying  to  the 
footman  that  he  was  going  to  sail  to 
Dublin,  the  weather  was  so  fine,  and 
he  wante<l  to  tr)'  his  yacht.  He  then 
went  on  Ixmrd,  and  the  vessel  stoud 
out  to  sea  with  a  light  but  fair  breeze. 
When  the  carriage  came  back,  Uie 
house  was  all  in  confusion.  Every 
lHM>k  luul  l)ecn  dragged  out  of  tho 
lulmiralty  library,  and  tossed  on  the 
floor ;  one  very  long  deal  box  wan 
found  lying  enmty  on  tlie  carpet ;  and 
a  note  was  found  on  the  drawmg-room 
table  aildressed  to  Mrs  Dozey,  Uie 
lumsekeepor,  and  saying,  *  You, 
Bridget  t)oxey,  may  shut  up  or  bum 
the  ohl  house  if  you  like,  for  I  will 
never  come  Kaek — G.  N.  K.*  All 
this  news  the  Joyces  brought  me.  I 
will  i-ecommend  your  immediate 
occupation  of  the  Darragh ;  a  hundretl 
hearts  wish  for  you,  and  a  hundred 
voiiH^s  will  welcome  you.  If  Sir 
John  would  acx^oinpany  you,  it  would 
add  to  our  strength. 

"  Voui*s,  clear  Sir, 
"  faithfully, 
"John  McClintock." 
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The  enclosed  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Cousin  Walter, 

**  I  always  hated  you — you  were 
ever  in  my  way,  and  your  presence 
made  me  little  better  th&n  an  upper 
servant  in  my  uncle's  house,  where  as 
a  boy  I  was  domesticated  fMy  tAree 
yecirs  before  you  and  your  titter  were 
taken  in  from  charihf ;  had  you  fiat 
coin^,  I  should  have  been  the  heir,  I 
had  every  right  to  the  property.  My 
mother  was  senior  to  your  father  in 
years,  aa  I  was  to  you.  You  always 
crossed  me — lowered  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  woman  I  loved,  and  degraded 
me  with  the  menials  ;  and  now  you 
would  drag  me  into  the  dock  for 
t;)kiug  my  own.  Faren^ell  for  ever. 
I  hate  you  and  I  leave  you.  G.  N.  K." 

^'This  note,**  said  Mr.  PendarvLi, 
'^  api)ears  to  be  written  by  an  insane 
person  ;  yet  there's  method  in  his 
madness.  How  different  is  the 
letter  of  Umt  honest  John  McClintock, 
your  Irish  attorney.  Depend  upon  it, 
Kildoon  is  now  self  expatriated,  and 
has,  I  strongly  suspect,  taken  with 
him  all  the  ))roperty  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  which  combined  value 
with  portableness,  in  those  well  pack- 
ed portmanteaus  and  imperials,*' 

And  this  was  but  too  true ;  letter 
after  letter  now  poured  in  upon  me 
in  a  daily  post  ofHce  shower  from 
McClintock,  giving  an  account  of  the 
abstraction  m  money,  much  of  the 
iilate,  and  some  articles  of  costly 
bijouterie,  all  swept  away  in  tlie 
culfers  of  my  caitiff  cousin.  I  cared 
not ;  I  was  too  happy  to  regard  such 
losses  in  any  other  light  ttian  mei-e 
ti*if!es  in  comparison  ofmy  gre^t  gain 
in  the  reacquisition  of  my  place,  my 
property,  and  my  social  position. 

I  might  now  spin  out  the  wob  of 
my  historr  in  a  longer  tissue  ;  but 
this  iN^uld  be  a  task  to  myself  and  a 
needless  tax  on  my  reader's  patience. 
1  might  describe  at  length  my  return 
to  the  Darra^h,  which  was  effected  in 
the  quietest  fashion,  mv  uncle's  deatli 
l)eing  too  recent  to  allow  me  to  per- 
mit anything  of  an  ovation.  1  might 
tell  of  ilie  legal  proving  of  tlie  true 
Will,  and  my  establishment  in  my 
pro|)erty.  I  might  tell  of  a  delight- 
ful Christmas  party,  consisting  of 
Montfnrt  and  tlie  whole  tril»e  of 
Oajstnns,  married  and  single,  and  the 
extravagant  and  boyish  B])iritsexhibit- 
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ed  by  Edward  dunng  his  visit ;  and 
then  I  might  dwell  for  whole  chapters 
on  a  delightful  visit  I  paid  at  Pendar- 
vis  Castle,  and  the  great  boon  and 
blessing  which  Grod  gave  me  there,  in 
the  deep  and  true  love  of  her  who  naa 
been  the  mistress  of  my  heart  and 
house  for  many  a  smiling  year — the 
joy  and  pride  of  mv  youth — the  com- 
panion and  counsellor  of  my  manhood 
— the  solace  and  sweetener  of  the 
cares  of  coming  old  age ;  and,  above 
all,  the  instructor  of  my  spirit  in  the 
great  undying  matters  of  futurity, 
and  one  who  sweetly  and  wisely  herself 
**  allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led 
tlie  way.'*  I  might  tell  of  the  n^tiuis 
of  the  Joyces,  the  noisy  delight  ofmy 
nurse,  and  the  grim  satisfaction  of  the 
corporal  at  my  restoration  ;  but  these 
are  things  which  the  reader  can  well 
imagine  without  the  trouble  of  writing 
or  reading  on  my  part  and  on  his. 

Of  Mr.  Kildoon  I  heard  nothing 
for  five  years.  Then  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  strange  gentleman,  dated 
Montreal,  informing  me  of  his  death 
by  a  brain  fever ;  he  died  unmarried, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  concerning 
his  end,  the  victim  of  habits  of 
intemperance  acting  on  an  excitable 
temperament,  and  a  mind  disorganized 
by  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
beaten  down  by  remorse,  disappoint- 
ment, and  shame.  I  often  tnought 
over  his  conduct — so  strange,  so 
unprincipled,  and  so  productive  of  evil 
to  his  own  interests — ^and  I  felt 
assured  that  he  had  acted  more  or  less 
under  al^erration  of  mind,  which  idea 
I  loved  to  encourage — though  both 
Montfort  and  McClintock  would  smile 
at  it — for  it  made  me  half  pity  him, 
and  wholly  forgive  him. 

Murellos  lived  for  many  yeaiv, 
principally  at  Malaga,  driving  his 
trade  chiefly  among  the  EiiglisTj.  I 
believe  he  never  fu|;a)ii  plaved  the 
rogue,  which  Mr.  l^fcClintocfe  ascri- 
bed to  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  gallows, 
from  which  he  had  so  liarely  escapeil. 
His  daughter  was  married  to  my  tall 
honest  mend  Diaz,  who  is  now  a 
thriving  wine  merchant  in  some 
part  of  Australia.  She  makes  him 
a  loving  and  an  excellent  wife, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  measure  to 
the  number  of  olive  plants  which 
already  grow  around  their  pleasant 
ht^rth  and  table,  or  the  uumljer  which 
mar  be  expected. 

itajor  Clitherot  It  now  a  general, 
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and  has  a  district  command,  and  his 
lady  is  patroness  at  all  thegarrison 
balls  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
childless,  and  the  uncivil  world 
reports  the  matrimonial  drill  is  as 
heavy  and  severe  as  the  military ;  but 
of  this  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  it  is 
untrue. 

Mrs.  Cardonald  has  long  since  been 
consi^ed  to  the  tomb  *'of  all  the 
CapuTets,"  as  the  sweet  bard  of  Avon 
would  say,  and  as  she  herself  would 
no  doubt  quote  were  she  permitted  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and 
to  make  a  posthumous  observation  on 
her  own  sepulture.  As  she  grew  old, 
she  became  less  full  of  Shakespeare 
and  more  full  of  herself — ^vegetating 
in  Cheltenham,  and  Uving  on  green 
tea  and  ecartd.  She  painfully  resized 
the  words  of  the  bard  who  satirized 
the  sex, 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards, . 
A  yoath  of  folly — an  old  age  of  cards. 

Edward  Gayston  rose  to  great  and 
deserved  eminence  at  the  bar ;  and  on 
the  exhalation  of  my  uncle  Silverties 
from  earth,  he  succeeded  to  his  property 
as  nearest  of  blood,  and  took  my 
dear  aunt  to  live  with  him,  thus 
cheering  and  supporting  her  in  a 
beneficent  and  calmly  hap{)y  old  a^e. 

Montfort  spends  every  winter  with 
us.  He  never  married,  but  was  faith- 
ful to  his  buried  love  ;  he  greatly  ad- 
mired and  valued  my  peerless  wife, 
and  our  second  son  is  called  by  his 
name,  and  is,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  his  property. 

As  for  myself,  nappy  in  my  dear 
partner,  in  her  love,  her  sympathy, 
and  community  of  tastes,  in  my  strong 
and  reciprocated  friendship  for  her 


father  and  all  her  family,  in  my  many 
sterling  friends,  in  my  restored  inde- 
pendence ;  happy  among  the  woods, 
and  streams,  and  cliffs,  and  mountains 
of  my  beloved  Darragh  ;  and  happy 
amidst  the  warm  hearted  peasantry 
by  whom  I  am  surrounded  and 
beloved ;  I  walk  calmly  on,  fulfilling 
my  destinies,  and  endeavouring  to 
perform  my  duties.  I  take  no  open 
or  active  part  either  in  politics  or 
polemics,  whatever  my  opinions  on 
these  matters  may  be.  My  tastes  are 
more  of  a  literary  and  domestic  nature. 

Two  brave  sons  of  mine  sat  in 
cavalry  saddles  at  the  charge  of  Bala- 
clava, and  escaped  with  a  veiy 
slight  hurt  each ;  they  have  been 
,  with  me  and  their  mother  to  day  up 
Glenroe,  and  among  the  iron  dim 
which  form  the  roots  of  Slieve-na- 
-  Quilla  as  it  breaks  down  to  meet  the 
sea.  My  wife  loves  the  crags,  and 
the  mountains,  and  the  wild  beach 
air,  and  the  solitude  of  the  sea  as  much 
as  I  do,  and  our  children  have  all  our 
tastes  as  heirlooms  from  great  nature. 

Meanwhile,  when  I  look  abroad, 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  mark  the 
steady  advance  of  my  country  in  en- 
terpnze,  in  industry,  and  in  success  ; 
ana  I  rejoice  to  see  her  hastening  to 
take  her  rightful  and  acknowledged 
position  among  the  nations.  I  was 
with  her  in  the  bleak  night  of  her 
famine,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  be  with 
her  in  the  bright  morning  of  her 
fame  ;  and  I  cannot  but  nope  that 
our  Gkni  will  yet  do  great  things  for 
her,  whereat  all  who  love  her  as  truly 
as  I  do  will  be  glad. 
Adieu. 
Walter  Basset  Nuoent. 

The  Darraghf  Septcmler,  1856. 


FRANCE  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1789.* 


There  are  not  a  great  many  ideas  in 
M.  De  Tocquevi lie's  present  volume 
which  will  be  new  to  the  English 
student  of  political  philosophy.  In 
France  we  should  suppose  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  wide  and  startling 


sensation.  Since  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  England  has  been  far 
more  unlike  the  continental  nations 
of  Western  Europe  than  she  ever 
was  before.  That  event,  in  its  effect 
upon  society,  may  be  likened  to  the 


*  On  the  StaU  of  Society  in  France  Iwfore  the  Reyolntion  of  1789;  and  on  the  cnuaee 
which  led  to  that  event.  By  Akxis  de  TooqutriUe,  membtr  of  tho  French  Academy. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reere.     London :  Mnrmy. 
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Reformation  in  its  effect  upon  reli- 
gion.    It  broke  up  a  great  dominant 
class  into  fragments.     In  the  da3rs  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  '*  the  gentlemen 
of  Europe"  were  a  caste,  with  an  es- 
prit du  corps  pervading  the  whole 
body  from  Copenhagen  to  Palermo, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Trieste.  They 
had  traditions  and  usages  of    their 
own,  wholly  distinct  from  the  peoples 
among  which  they  lived,  and  inde- 
pendent  of  nationality  and  origin. 
From  the  table  land  of  gentilitv,  as 
Sir  Walter  calls  it,  they  looked  down 
upon  the  rest  of  Europe  with  a  feel- 
ing of   perfect  security ;   and  Vol- 
taire ana  La  Fayette  no  more  fore^ 
saw  to  what  a  complete  change  their 
doctrines  would  1«m1,  than  Luther, 
when  he  first  denounced  indulgences, 
could  have  foreseen  the  disrupture  of 
the  Papacy,  and  the  separation  of 
ties  which  had  bound  mankind  for  a 
thousand  years.  In  England,  owing  to 
her  position,  the  effect  of  these  two 
great  human  storms  was  only  very  par- 
tially felt.      Her  church  is  still  Ca- 
tholic, her  institutions  are  still  feudal. 
Her  manners  change,  but  her  tradi- 
tions linger.      The  general  tone  of 
society  is  not   materially    different. 
There  is  still  the  same  mixture  of 
freedom  and  loyalty  which  excited 
the  admiration  of    Burke ;   still  the 
same  external  symbols  of  authority, 
the  preservation  of  which  at  our  own 
Revolution  has  been  rightly  eulogised 
by  Macaulay ;  still  the  same  friendly 
intercourse  between  gentle  and  sim- 
ple which  BO  favourably  impressed 
the  judgment  of    Mr.    Washington 
Irving.       All  over  the  continent,  if 
we  are  not  very  greatly  mistaken, 
whether  thrones  or  dynasties  have 
been  preserve^l  or  not,  much  of  this 
sort  of  thin[^has  completely  passed 
away ;  and  England,  which  in  the 
eightasnth  century  was  the  least  feu- 
dal of   all  the  great  western  king- 
doms, is  in  the  nineteenth  century 
probably  the  most  so.     Seeing,  there- 
fore, this  practical  conti-adiction  be- 
fore their  eyes — that  those  institu- 
tions and  customs  which  are  vulgar- 
ly  supposed    the  most  injurious  to 
liberty,  do  nevertheless  flourish  most 
in  that  country  where  alone  liberty 
has  been  preserved, — the  English  have 
been  constantly  prompted  to  draw 
certain  practicid  conclusions  from  the 
-liicti  wnich  in  reality  have  seldom 


failed  to  coincide  with  M.  De  Toc- 
queville*s  own.  His  present  volume 
will  not  therefore  strike  upon  the 
English  mind  with  the  enlightening 
effect  of  a  revelation.  But  its  value 
will  still  be  enormous.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  public  attention  has  been 
specially  directed  to  the  cardinal 
points  m  the  history  of  that  great 
convulsion  ;  the  first  time  that  its 
truest  and  deepest  lesson  has  been  for- 
mally proclaimed.  The  manner  is 
excellent.  Loose  threads  are  gather- 
ed up,  and  the  whole  state  of  the 
case  laid  before  us  with  an  exhaustive 
accuracy,  a  most  lucid  arrangement, 
and  a  pregnant  brevity  that  reminds 
us  of  tne  Greeks.  The  essence  of  mo- 
dem history  is  extracted,  and  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  one  good- 
sized  octavo  volume. 

M.  de  TooqueviUe  has  himself  di- 
vided his  work  into  two  books.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  will  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  divide  it  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  taken  up  with  dis- 
cussing the  object  and  scope  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  the  second,  the 
system  of  administration ;  the  third, 
the  condition  of  society  and  the  state 
of  the  people. 

The  five  chapters  of  the  first  book 
are  occupied  in  demonstrating  the 
mistake  of  those  who  imagine  that 
the  Revolution  was  a  movement  to- 
wards anarchy  and  atheism.  That 
such  was  not  the  case  is  best  shewn, 
says  M.  de  TocqueviUe,  by  contem- 
plating its  final  results.  Whether  we 
confine  our  observation  to  France,  or 
extend  it  to  all  those  countries  in 
which  the  Revolution  was  for  a  time 
dominant,  we  shall  find  the  same 
truth.  Its  rage  was  directed  against 
certain  institutions ;  and  political  or- 
der and  religious  belief  were  injured 
because  inseparably  interwoven  with 
these  institutions,  but  not  because 
they  themselves  were  the  objects  of 
popular  animosity  at  that  particular 
time.  And  so  we  see  that  "  order" 
and  "faith"  have  come  out  of  the 
struggle  unscathed.  In  one  word,  it 
was  the  aristocracy  which  the  people 
rose  against,  and  not  the  monarchy. 
It  was  the  Galilean  church  which  they^ 
detested,  and  not  the  Catholic  reh- 
gion.  The  system  of  centralization — 
the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  the 
Revolution — had  made  the  aristocra- 
cy contemptible,  and  the  church  be- 
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cause  it  was  a  part  of  the  aristocracy. 
Here  are  M.  de  Tocqueville'a  own 
words : — 

In  th«  other  parti  of  their  doctrines,  the 
philoeophen  of  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
tacked the  charch  with  the  utmost  fury : 
they  fell  foul  of  her  clergy,  her  hierarchy,  her 
institutions,  her  dogmas ;  and  in  order  more 
surely  to  overthrow  them,  they  endearoured 
to  tear  up  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity. 
But  as  this  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
•ightaenth  century  arose  out  of  the  very 
•abuses  which  the  Revolution  destroyed,  it 
necessarily  disappeared  together  with  them, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  buried  beneath  its  own 
triumph.  I  will  add  but  one  word  to  make 
myself  more  fully  understood,  as  I  shall  re- 
turn hereafter  to  this  important  subject;  it 
was  in  the  character  of  a  political  institution, 
'fiur  more  than  in  that  of  a  religious 'doctrine, 
that  Christianity  had  inspired  such  fierce 
hatreds.  It  was  not  so  much  because  the 
priests  assumed  authority  o^*er  the  concerns 
of  the  next  world,  as  because  they  were  land- 
holders, landlords,  tithe-owners,  and  admin- 
istraton  in  this  world;  not  because  the 
church  was  unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  new 
society  which  was  about  to  be  constituted, 
hat  because  she  filled  the  strongest  and  most 
privileged  place  in  the  old  state  of  society 
which  was  doomed  to  destruction. 

Observe  how  the  progress  of  time  has 
mads  and  still  makes  this  truth  more  and 
more  palpable  day  by  day.  In  the  same 
measure  that  the  political  effects  of  the  Re- 
volution hare  become  more  firmly  established, 
its  irreligioas  results  hax'S  been  annihilated. 
In  the  same  measure  that  all  the  old  politicnl 
institutions  which  the  Revolution  attacked 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  the  powers, 
the  influences,  and  the  classes  which  were  tlio 
objects  of  its  special  hostility  have  been  ir- 
revocably crushed,  until  even  the  hatred  they 
inspired  has  begun  to  lose  its  intensity.  In 
the  same  measure,  finally,  as  the  clergy  hns 
HCparated  itself  more  and  more  from  all  that 
formerly  foil  with  it,  we  have  seen  tlie  power 
of  the  church  gradually  regain  and  re-estab- 
lish its  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men. 

These  are  very  remarkable  words. 
Yet  the  fact  specified  will  not  appear 
to  be  a  subject  of  unmixed  congratu- 
lation to  those  who  remember  that  of 
all  the  Romish  churches  in  Europe, 
the  ancient  French  church  was  the 
most  independent,  and  the  modem 
French  cnurch  the  most  servile. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
most  ultra  high  churclmien  in  Eng- 
lajid,  of  the  tractarian  school,  are  ac- 


customed to  insist  tliat  nothing  would 
promote  their  principles  so  much  as 
a  separation  of  church  and  state.  To 
disiK>ssess  the  clergy  of  their  lands, 
and  convert  them  into  state  stipendi- 
aries, would  probably  have  much  the 
same  effect,  by  stimulating  the  purely 
professional  spirit,  already  sufficiently 
strong,  and  cutting  them  off  from 
many  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
We  nave  two  strong  reasons,  the  one 
special  and  the  omer  general,  for 
making  these  observations.  Tlie  first 
is  that  a  disposition  has  been  lately 
evinced  to  urge  upon  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  to  themselves 
the  entire  management  of  the  epis- 
copal estates ;  merely  paying  the 
bishops  a  certain  sum  out  of  the 
revenues.  What  is  sauce  for  a  bishop, 
if  we  may  say  so  without  irreverence, 
is  sauce  for  a  vicar ;  and  if  the  former 
were  to  be  made  a  stipendiary,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  whole  Eng- 
lish priesthood  would  ere  long  be- 
come the  same.  The  select  committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  question 
has,  it  is  true,  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  leaving  the  management 
of  their  estates  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops;*  but  we  cannot  tell  what 
influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  point,  and  we  are  happy  to  aTld 
tlie  indirect  testimony  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  to  the  ah*eady  notorious 
fact,  that  the  church  of  France  has 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  religious  in- 
tolerance, since  she  has  been  deprived 
of  jx)litical  duties  and  territorial  in- 
fluence. Our  second  reason  was  fur 
the  sake  of  reminding  our  readera, 
tliat  it  is  on  this  one  great  point 
that  the  conservative  mrty  in  Great 
Britain  must  agree  to  differ  from  the 
great  conservative  statesmen  and  wri- 
ters of  France.  Such  is  the  portion 
of  the  recent  admirable  publication 
of  M.  de  Montalembei't  upon  Eng^ 
land  from  which  we  are  obliged  to 
dissent.  Such  is  the  case  with  M.  de 
Tocqueville.  Such  will  probably  l)e 
tlie  case  with  succeeding  authors. 

The  ix)litical  situation  in  1789  was, 
however,  it  seems,  comprehended  by 
Mirabeiiu  :  - 

Within  a  rear  from  the  Ic^iimhig  tf  tlip 
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devolution,  Mirabcau  wrote  secretly  to  the 
king: — **  Compare  the  new  state  ofthiuf[a 
witii  the  old  rule.  There  is  tlie  je^ound  for 
conifoi^t  and  hope.  One  part  of  the  acta  of 
tlie  National  Assembly,  and  that  the  more 
considerable  part,  is  evidently  favourable  to 
niooarcbical  j^overnmeut.  Is  it  noUiing  to  be 
>vithout  parlunients  ?  Without  the  pays 
d'etat  ?  Without  a  body  of  clergy  ?  With- 
out a  privileged  clasa  ?  Without  a  nobility? 
The  idea  of  fonning  a  single  class  of  all  the 
citizens  would  have  pleased  Richelieu ;  this 
equality  of  the  8urfiice  facilitates  the  txerci^ 
of  power.  Several  successive  reigns  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  would  not  have  done  as 
much  for  the  royal  authority  as  this  one  year 
of  devolution."  Suoh  was  tlie  Tiew  of  th« 
devolution  taken  by  a  man  capable  of  gaid» 
ing  it. 

Is  it  notliing  to  be  without  au  he- 
reditary i^eerage  ?  Is  it  uothinff  to 
be  without  proviucial  activity  ?  Is  it 
uothiug  to  be  without  a  landed  hie- 
rarchy ?  la  it  nothing  to  be  with- 
out independent  county  magistrat-es  ? 
Vide  the  liberal  press,  passim.  How 
likeisthelanguag^eof  despotism  to  that 
of  democracy !  We  wonder  if  the  de- 
magogues know  it.  The  effect  of  the 
Hevolution  upon  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Europe  our  auUior  hints  ra- 
ther than  describes,  as  follows  :  — 

•  It  was  this  simple,  regular,  and  unposing 
form  of  power,  which  Mirabeau  perceived 
through  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  ancient, 
half  demolished  institutions.  This  object, 
hi  spite  of  its  greatness,  was  still  invisible  to 
the  eyes  of  the  many ;  but  time  has  gradual- 
ly unveiled  it  to  all  eyes.  At  the  present 
moment  it  especially  attracts  the  attention 
ef  rulers ;  it  is  looked  upon  with  admiration 
and  envy,  not  only  by  those  whom  the  Be- 
volution  lias  created,  but  by  those  who  are 
the  most  alien  and  the  motit  hostile  to  it ; 
each  endeavours  within  his  own  dominioi^s 
to  destroy  immunities  and  to  abolish  privi. 
leges.  They  oonfoond  ranks,  they  equalise 
classes,  they  supersede   the  aristocracy   by 

Jrnblic  functionaries,  local  franchises  by  nni- 
brm  tnaotments,  and  the  diversities  of 
authority  by  the  unity  of  a  central  govern- 
ment. They  labor  at  this  revolutionary  task 
with  unwearied  industry;  and  when  they 
meet  with  occasional  obstacles,  they  do  not 
scruple  to  copy  the  meau>ui'es  as  well  as  the 
Bwziros  of  the  Kevolution.  They  hare  even 
ftirrsd  np  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  mid- 
dle elasBOS  agaUist  the  nobility,  the  peaaauts 
afsinst  tkeur  feudal  lords.  The  French  B«- 
Tolotion  has  been  at  once  their  cnrse  and 
their  instructor. 

Do  these  remarks  throw  any  light 
upon  the  recent  deplorable  ooonrrenccm 


in  Prussia  ?  Is  it  possible  that  those 
acts  of  violence  were  tokens  of  ill- 
regulated  resentment  at  the  ^stem- 
atic  depression  of  an  order  ?  [f^russiti^ 
is  a  coimtry  in  which  we  are  oompel^ 
led  to  take  great  interest  just  now, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  and  we  should 
like  these  questions  to  be  answered. 
In  every  wealthy  and  populous  coun- 
try there  is  a  tencfency  towards  oenti*al- 
ization.  The  rich  grow  luxurious, 
and  the  poor  gi*ow  amoitious.  Under 
judicious  management  the  former  may 
soon  be  induced  to  give  less  and  lesa 
attention  to  public  a&irs  ;  the  latter, 
from  which  the  malcontent  class 
springs,  is  salaried,  silent,  and  satis-' 
fied.  Such  is  the  process.  How  it 
was  that  in  France  that  process  pro- 
duced the  Bevolution,  it  is  the  object 
of  M.  De  Tocqueville*8  second  book 
to  explain. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Second 
Book  is  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  machinery  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime. And  the  leading  feature  in 
its  character  is  thin,  that  while  the- 
seignorial  rights  of  the  aristocracy 
remained  in  lull  force,  they  no  longer 
took  the  very  slightest  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  A  series 
of  extracts  wHI  elucidate  and  confirm 
this  remark. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the  affiiira> 
of  the  parish  were  managed  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  parochial  officers,  who  were  no  longer 
the  agents  of  the  manor  or  domain,  and  whom 
the  lord  no  longer  seleeted.     Some  of  thevo' 
persons  were  nominated  by   the  intendantr 
of  the  province,  others  were  elected  by  the' 
peasanta  themselves.      The  duty   of  these 
authorities  was  to  assess  the  taxes,  to  repair- 
tbe  ohuroh,  to  build  schools,  to  convoke  and. 
preside  over  the  vestry  or  paroehial  meeting. 
They  attended  to  the  property  of  the  parish,- 
and  determined  the  application  of  it.     They 
sued,  and  were  sued  in  its  name.     Kot  only 
the  lord  of  the  domain  no  longer  conducted, 
the  administration  of  these  small  local  affairs,- 
but  he  did  not  even  superintend  it.     All  the 
parish  officers  were  under  the  government  or 
the  control  of  the  central  power,  as  we  shall 
shew  in  a  subsequent  chapter.    Nay  more, 
the  seigneur  had  almost  ceased  to  act  as  the 
repreeentative  of  the  crown  in  the  parish,  or' 
u  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects.     He  was  no  longer 
expected  to  apply  in  the  parish  tlie  general 
laws  of  the  realm,  to  call  out  the  militia,  tii 
collect  the  taxes,  to  promulgate  the  mandated 
of  the  sovereign,  or  distribute  the  bounty  uf 
the  crown.    All  these  duties  snd  all  these 
rights  belonged  to  others.     The  seigneur  was 
in  Am!  bo  loDStr  anything  but  an  inhabitan' 
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of  the  pamh,  separated  bj  his  own  privileges 
and  immtinitiet  from  all  other  inhabitants. 
His  rank  was  different,  not  his  power.  The 
$eigneur  it  onfy  the  principal  inhabitant,  was 
the  instmctioB  eonstantly  given  bj  the  pro- 
▼ineial  intendants  to  their  sab-delegates. 

After  explaining  that  he  is  about 
to  use  the  term  "  feudal  rights**  of 
such  rights  as  were  of  a  beneficial  or 
pecuniary  nature,  and  after  observing 
that  many  of  a  similar  kind  existed 
in  England  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  M.  De  Tocqueville  pro- 
ceeds:— 

How  comes  it  then  that  these  same  feudal 
rights  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
France  so  intense  a  hatred,  that  this  passion 
has  sarviTed  its  object,  and  seems  therefore 
to  be  unextingnishable  ?  The  canse  of  this 
phenomenon  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
French  peasant  had  become  an  ownerofthesoil, 
and  that  on  the  other  he  had  entirely  escaped 
firom  the  government  of  the  great  landlords. 
Man  J  other  canses  might  doubtless  be  indica. 
ted,  but  I  believe  these  two  to  be  the  most 
important.  If  the  peasant  had  not  been  an 
owner  of  the  soil,  he  would  have  been  insen- 
sible to  many  of  the  burdens  whidi  the  feu- 
dal system  had  cast  upon  landed  property% 
What  matters  tithe  to  the  tenant  fiirmer? 
He  deducts  it  from  his  rent  What  matters 
a  rent-charge  to  a  man  who  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  ground  ?  What  matter  even  the  im- 
pediments to  free  cultivation  to  a  man  who 
onltivatet  finr  another.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  peasant 
had  still  lived  under  the  administration  of 
his  landlord,  these  feudal  rights  would  have 
appeared  fur  less  insupportable,  because  he 
would  have  regarded  them  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

When  an  aristocracy  possesses  not  only 
privileges  but  powers,  when  it  governs  and 
administers  the  country,  its  privste  rights 
may  be  at  once  more  extensive  and  less  per- 
ceptible.  lu  the  feudal  times  the  nobility 
were  regarded  pretty  much  as  the  government 
is  regarded  in  our  own;  the  burdens  they 
imposed  were  endured  in  consideration  of  the 
floourity  they  afforded.  The  nobles  had 
many  irksome  privileges;  they  possessed 
many  onerous  rights;  but  they  maintained 
public  order,  they  administered  justice,  they 
caused  the  law  to  be  executed,  they  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  weak,  they  oonducted  the 
business  of  the  community.  In  proportion 
as  the  nobility  ceased  to  do  these  tilings,  the 
burden  of  tlieir  privileges  appeared  more  op- 
pressive, and  their  existence  became  an 
anomaly. 

The  reader  will  of  course  notice 


that  we  have  throughout  assumed  the 
present  state  of  things  in  England, 
where  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  do 
these  things, — notwithstanding  Cri- 
mean misfortunes,  chancery  delays, 
and  parliamentary  inaction — to  be 
better  on  the  whole  than  continental 
centralization.  If  he  wishes  to  see 
this  proved,  he  must  go  elsewhere. 
But  to  proceed.  After  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  curiously  vexatious  and 
ruinous  character  of  these  feudal  im- 
posts, M.  de  Tocqueville  gives  us  a 
complete  account  of  the  whole  system 
of  domesticadministration,  graduating 
from  the  king  and  his  council  down 
to  the  lowest  parochial  syndics,  some 
of  whom  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  system  was 
the  council.  At  once  a  supreme  court 
of  justice  and  a  superior  tribunal, 
witn  the  possession  at  the  same  time 
of  legislative  powers,  "  Everything  fi- 
nally came  home  to  it ;  fromthatcentre 
was  derived  the  movement  which  set 
everything  in  motion.**  It  was  gene- 
rally not  composed  of  men  of  family, 
but  of  persons  taken  from  the  middle 
classes,  and  those  who  had  had  some 
experience  in  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration. Under  the  council  came  the 
Comptroller-General,  the  officer  who 
virtually  governed  France.  He  united 
in  his  own  person  the  duties  of  ou!: 
Home  Secretary,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Poor  Law  Board,  Board 
of  Trade,  and  other  individuals 
and  bodies  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  Council  and  the  ComptroUer-Gre- 
neral  formed  the  central  authority. 
Then  came  the  Intendants  of  Pro- 
vinces. 

This  Intendant  was  a  man  of  humble  ex- 
traction, always  a  stranger  to  the  province, 
and  a  young  man  who  had  his  fortune  to 
make..  He  never  exercised  his  functions  by 
any  right  of  election,  birth,  or  purchase  of 
office :  he  was  chosen  by  the  government 
among  the  inferior  members  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  was  always  subject  to  dismissal. 
*  *  *  *  He  corresponded  with  all  the 
ministers,  and  in  the  province  was  the  sole 
agent  of  all  the  measures  of  government 

Here  is  evidently  the  man  for  the 
administrative  reformers.  This  is 
the  system  of  appointments  by  merit. 
A  young  man  of  humble  extraction, 
with  his  fortune  to  make  !     In  other 
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words,  without  money  or  connexion. 
A  most  pliable  tool !     For  the  only 
thin^  which  influences  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  is  the  opinion  of  their  as- 
sociates.   But  your  professional  place- 
man has  no  associates  but  those  of 
his  own  class,  who  are  influenced  by 
similar  sentiments.     Once,  then,  cre- 
ate a  profession  into    which  clever 
poverty  is  the  only  key  of  admission, 
and   can  any  man  of  common  sense 
doubt  the  result  ? — a  network  of  go- 
vernment officials  all  over  the  coun- 
try bent  upon  making  things  pleasant 
to  the  central  authority,  and  gradually 
extinguishing  that  spirit  of  personal 
independence,  and  strangers  to  those 
feelings  of   local  attachment  which 
are  among  the  surest  guarantees  of 
liberty.     Can  Englishmen  imagine  a 
state  of  things  in  which  every  over- 
seer and  churchwarden,  every  mayor, 
high  bailifl',  constable,  town  clerk, 
or  town  crier  was  a  paid  servant  of 
the  government  ?    Yet  every  argu- 
ment which  has  been  adduced  in  favor 
of  such  a  bill  as  the  Borough  Police 
Bill   tells  equally    in  favor  of    the 
above.     People,  however,  look  abroad 
and  see  the  result  there :  they  read 
books  like  the  pi*esent,  and  exclaim, 
how  true  !     Yet  when  they  turn  to 
their  own  country  a  cloud  seems  to 
swim  before  their  eyes.     They  are 
blind  to  illustration  and  deaf  to  rea- 
son.    Certain  causes  have  produced 
certain  eflects  everywhere  else.    Why 
not  then  in  Encland?    No.    They 
cannot  see  it.     They  have  said  in 
their  heart,  there  is  no  danger.    And 
80  they  go  on,  voting  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  an  exactly  similar  state  of 
things   at    home ;    pointing    to  our 
pro8{)erity  and  greatness  as  so  many 
sureties  for  the  future,  "  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  riches,"  and  forgetful  that 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was, 
as  M.  ae  Tocqueville  points  out,  the 
most  prosperous  era  wnich  the  French 
had  ever  enjoyed.      We  are  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim  to  such  dangerous 
drivellers,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
Boul  shall  be  required  of  thee  !'' 

But  we  have  digressed.  Next  to 
the  Intendant  came  the  Sub-delegate. 

In  each  canton  rras  placed  below  him  an 
officer,  nominated  bjr  himself,  and  removable 
at  willf  called  the  Sab-delegate.  The  loten. 
dant  was  very  frequently  a  newly  created 
ooUe ;  the  Snb-delegate  was  alwajrs  a  pie- 
Wan,  He  neverthdess  represented  the  en- 
iin  fOfsmment  in  tfa«  inall  cireomsciibed 


place  assigned  to  him,  as  much  as  the  Inten- 
dant did  in  the  whole ;  and  he  was  amenable 
to  the  Intendant  as  the  Intendant  was  to  the 
Minister. 

In  the  hands  of  these  various  offi- 
cers were  placed  the  regulation  and 
collection  of  the  majority  of  the  taxes, 
and  the  management  of  the  militia, 
which  were  all  heavy  burdens  on  the 
peasantry.  Theseigneurs,weconclude, 
never  interfered  to  protect  them  from 
injustice,  as  they  would  do  in  England; 
and  their  own  immunities  were  con- 
sequently not  recommended  to  the 
people  by  a  single  gracious  or  gene- 
rous attribute.  Whatever  was  done 
was  done  by  the  government.  And 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  its  agents 
bore  most  of  the  blame  of  its  unpopu- 
lar acts,  while  itself  reaped  all  the 
eulogies  of  such  -as  were  acceptable. 
Hence,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion little  real  hostility  towards  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state.  The 
people  were  already  prepared  to  wel- 
come the  spectacle  of  centralised  des- 
potism. The  thing  was  complete, 
though  the  name  was  as  yet  unknown. 
To  show  its  extensive  and  minute  or- 
ganization, M.  de  Tocqueville  says  : — 

It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  minute  of 
council  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the 
wind  to  the  church  steeple,  or  to  rebuild  the 
falling  gables  of  the  parsonage.  The  rural 
parishes  most  remote  from  Paris  were  just  aa 
much  subject  to  this  rule  as  those  nearest  to 
the  capitaL  I  have  found  records  of  parochial 
memorials  to  the  council  for  leave  to  spend 
twenty-five  livres. 

The  history  of  the  towns  and  mu- 
nicipal corporations  is  but  a  repetition 
of  similar  facts. 

I  meet  with  the  following  passage  in  a  cir- 
cular instruction  addressed  about  the  middle 
of  last  century  by  a  Comptroller-General  to 
all  the  Intendants  of  the  kingdom :— **Yoa 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  municipal  assemblies.  You  will 
take  care  to  hare  a  most  exact  report  of 
everything  done  there,  and  of  all  the  resolu- 
tions taken,  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  me 
forthwith,  accompanied  with  your  own  opi- 
nion on  the  subject."  The  government  was 
always  consulted — the  government  had  always 
a  decided  opinion  on  every  point.     It  even 

regulated  the  public  festivities 

On  one  occasion  I  observe  that  a  member  of 
the  burgher  guard  was  fined  twenty  livrea 
for  absenting  himself  from  a  reZ^etim  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  preparation  of  the  middle  classes 
for  gOYernment,  and  of  the  people  for  liberty. 
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M.  dc  Tocjqueville  concludes  tlda 
portiou  of  his  book  with  this  observa- 
tion :- 

That  when  a  peoplt  bM  destroyed  aristo- 
eracy  in  its  social  constitation,  that  people 
18  sliding  by  its  own  weigbt  into  centraliuu 
tion ; 

and,  we  add,  will  have  deadened  one 
of  it«  vital  organs,  and  violated  one 
of  tiie  fundamental  principles  of  poli- 
tical philosophy. 

In  the  whole  of  the  above  chapters, 
the  true  nature  and  perils  of  centra- 
lization are  pointed  out  with  singular 
clearness  and  force.  The  sprstem  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  combining  and 
the  habit  of  independent  action,  and 
when  liberty  came,  the  people  were 
wholly  unfit  either  to  use  or  to  enjoy 
it.  I^ke  the  old  men  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  forty  years,  after  a  brief 
glmipse  of  the  daylight,  they  volun- 
tarily returned  to  captivity.  Self  go- 
vernment, be  it  remembered,  does 
not  consist  in  the  right  of  the  people 
to  meet  together  once  in  seven  years 
;ind  choose  their  representatives.  A 
Kclf-goverued  people  is  one  which 
1  ransacts  its  own  affairs,  and,  through 

I)ractical  experience  of  the  difficulty, 
earns  to  be  tolerant  towards  the 
errors  of  its  rulers,  and  patient  of  the 
delays  and  obstacles  which  attend 
ttiK)n  improvement.  They  know  well 
enough  that  good  government  cannot 
"  nse  like  an  exhalation,"  to  the 
sound  of  military  music,  or  the  son^ 
of  poissardes  and  cut-throats.  They  do 
not  endure  abuses  from  apathy  or 
blindness,  but  because  they  know 
that  evil  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  our  state  ujwn  earth,  and  that  al- 
tliough  by  incessant  vigilance,  for- 
bearance, and  candour  we  may,  so  to 
speak,  keep  it  down,  yet  that  any 
idea  of  throwing  it  off  by  one  great 
effort  is  chimerical  and  ridiculous. 
This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  good,  and 
a  good  article  is  never  dear.  Certain 
systems  of  government  may  engender 
greit  abuses ;  but  the  (question  is,  are 
they  not  worth  the  price  ?  The  his- 
tory of  France  is  our  answer. 

lie  fore  we  pass  on  to  the  concluding 
jwrtion  of  M.  Be  Tocqueville's  work, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  glance  at  the 


condition  of  parties  in  our  owif 
country,  and  at  the  possibility  of 
bureaucratic  centralijeation  evei^ 
holding  ourselves  in  its  soporific  em- 
brace. The  most  dangerous  element 
in  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  assumes  the  mask  of  common  sense 
and  enlightenment.  Unpaid  officials* 
never  do  their  work  well,  it  is  toid, 
and  therefore  the  services  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates  should  be  substi" 
tuted  for  the  ancient  regime  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  Bishops  should 
be  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing after  their  estates,  which  interferes 
with  their  spiritual  duties,  and  which 
a  Royal  Commission  can  do  much  bet- 
ter than  ecclesiastics.  The  distribution 
of  government  appointments,  and  of 
military  and  naval  commissions  to 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  noble 
excludes  the  best  men  from  the  pub- 
lic service,  those  whose  industry  and 
talents  hav^e  been  sharpened  by  the 
necessity  of  making  their  own  for- 
tunes. The  existing  rule,  that  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  must 
be  an  hereditary  peer  of  the  realm, 
either  prevents  us  from  recruiting 
that  assembly  by  the  introduction  of 
able  men  without  fortune,  or  entails 
upon  the  country  the  unpleasing 
spectacle  of  indigent  nobles.  To 
tnat  very  large  class  of  persons  who 
are  so  fond  of  declaring  that  '*  as  for 
them  they  take  the  common  sense 
view  of  the  question,"  these  arguments 
appear  irresistible;  for  they  look 
neither  beyond  nor  beneath  them — 
in  which  omission  the  vulgar  idea  of 
"  common  sense"  would  appear  to  be 
embraced.  But  what  in  reality  we 
liave  to  consider  is  this — whether  the 
general  system  and  spirit  of  English 
government  and  society  merit  our 
approval.  If  so,  we  must  be  prepai-ed 
to  accept  also  the  pillars  upon  which  it 
rests.  We  cannot  have  at  the  same  time 
the  benefits  of  despotism  or  democracy 
— it  little  matters  which,  for  the  ty- 
ranny is  equal  in  both—  and  those  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  its  loyal 
and  ^nerous  traditions.  Which  shall 
we  choose  ?  There  are  many  persons, 
as  above  stated,  who  do  not  see  that 
this  is  the  oucstion  at  all.  But  tliere 
are  some  wno  do,  and  have  made  up 


*  On  this  sulfjoft  tb«  reader  will  find  fome  o^ital  vemarki  in  M.  d«  Tocqueville's  *«  Demo- 
oraoy  ia  Amerios,'*  roL  a,  chajK  5,  p^  61.  A  bod^  of  unpaid  affioiaU  are  ipto  factv  aa 
aritfeoeraojr,  wbigli  is  jnat  what  tbe  dn^f  Um  dmcmtiMMfngertcairt  endurt. 
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ibeir  minds  in  favour  of  the  former. 
There  is  a  class — we  fear  a  growing 
class — in  this  country,  which  stands 
forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  claims 
of  intellect  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  property.  Ihey  look  for  the 
remedy  of  all  the  disorders  of  the 
8tate  in  the  supremacy  of  one  great 
mind.  In  two  words,  their  idea  of 
political  perfection  is  an  enlightened 
tyranny.  Their  eyes  have  been  fa»- 
cmated  by  gazing  on  the  rapidity  and 
regularity  of  despotic  administration ; 
and  to  their  injured  vision  representa- 
ti  ve  and  constitutional  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  but  so  many  clogs  on  the 
wheel  of  progress.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  to  them  nothing  can  be  so 
distasteful  as  the  shape,  so  to  speak, 
of  English  society — ^that  carefiilly 
graduated  scale— comprised  within 
the  two  extremes  of  a  free  people  and 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  l)etween 
these  an  infinite  gradation  of  classes  ; 
each  jealous  of  its  own  privileges, 
and  for  the  same  reason  careful  of 
the  privileges  of  others  ;  each  with 
its  own  traditions  and  its  own  preju- 
dices, teaching  it  to  respect  and  sym- 
jiathise  with  traditions  which  it  does 
not  share  ;  each  strong  in  itself,  but 
linked  to  those  above  and  below  it  by 
a  chain  of  immemorial  associations. — 
This  construction  of  society  must 
inevitably  lead  to  slowness  of  politi- 
cal action  ;  and,  what  is  more,  to  a 
general  ixjstponement  of  intellectual 
to  moral  considerations  in  the  choice 
of  its  governors.  In  weighing  the 
fitness  of  a  statesman  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  their  constitution, 
the  feeling  of  the  English  resembles 
in  many  respects  that  of  private  per- 
sons when  preparing  to  sell  or  let 
their  family  mansion  to  a  stranger. 
They  like  a  good  purchaser,  of  course, 
whose  money  is  pretty  safe  ;  but  they 
will  often  also  look  out  for  one  who 
they  know  will  respect  certain  objects 
with  which  they  have  pleasing  or 
tender  associations.  That  tree  must 
not  be  cut  down,  this  cottage  must 
not  be  altered,  the  footpath  must  not 
be  closed  up,  the  rookery  must  not  be 
disturbed.  To  gain  tliese  points,  they 
will  often  make  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice. And  just  in  the  same  way  we 
do  not  M  a  nation  try  so  much  to  find 
out  the  greatest  genius  to  govern  us, 
as  a  minister  who  we  know  uuder- 
Btendi  the  national  character,  and 
lotM  the  national  tiuditioms.     We 


.  feel,  indeed,  that  in  doing  so  we  gain 
more  than  we  lose  ;  for  we  have  an 
instinctive  consciousness  that  as  long 
as  that  character  remains  what  it  is, 
we  have  a  fund  to  draw  upon  which 
will  invariably  repair  in  time  any 
temporary  reverses  we  may  experi- 
ence. We  believe  that  we  are,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  says  of  the  age  of  Rameses, 
"  slow  to  move,  slow  to  think  ;  but 
that  when  we  do  move  or  think,  our 
work  is  done  with  the  force  and  vio- 
lence of  giants." 

Now  It  is  precisely  this  state  of 
things  which  the  advocates  of  bureau- 
cracy condemn  ;  and  they  condemn  it 
for  two  reasons  ;  first  of  all,  because 
it  renders  the  engines  of  government 
more  difficult  to  set  in  motion  ;  and 
secondly,  because  thereby  it  becomes 
an  indispensable  condition  of  success 
in  public  life,  that  a  man  shall  repre- 
sent something  besides  himself ;  that 
he  should  fill  his  appointed  place  in 
society  ;  that  he  should  move  in  har- 
mony with  our  organisation,  and  be 
recognised  as  belonging  to  some  class 
in  the  community.  To  the  intellec- 
tual adventurer,  who  floats  free  of 
the  great  social  vessel,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  head  of  the  state  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  make  his  bar- 
ber prime  minister  at  a  moment's 
notice,  it  offers  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment. A  steailiness  and  sobriety  of 
action  are  thus  secured  which  are  bet- 
ter guarantees  of  national  greatness, 
because  of  social  stability,  than  the 
rapid  execution  of  a  despot's  ablest 
conceptions.  But  "  Bureaucracy,"  as 
was  observed  in  a  leading  newspaper 
some  months  a^o,"is  a  system  which, 
to  use  a  homely  proverb,  *  puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse,'  which  seeks  to 
make  the  people  great  through  the 
character  or  the  government,  instead 
of  making  government  great  through 
the  character  of  the  people." 

The  i>articular  manner  in  which 
bureaucratic  radicalism  at  present 
manifests  itself,  is  in  violent  hostility 
to  the  grand  breakwater  in  our  con- 
stitution, namely,  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  long  as  an  hereditary  peerage 
continues,  to  resist  the  encroacnmeiits 
both  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  so 
long  the  constitution  is  safe.  Remove 
that,  and  a  fusion  will  ensue  between 
the  latter  forces  which  must  inevit- 
ably terminate  in  Napoleonic  deeno- 
tism.  The  object  is  clear  in  siguti 
imd  the  means  to  it  are  obvious.    A  na 
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no  stone  will  be  left  nntumed  by  ad- 
venturers of  all  denominations  to 
bring  the  upper  house  into  contempt, 
in  order  to  destroy  its  power.  A 
constitutional  government  is  as  hate- 
ful a  term  to  a  Mazzini  as  a  Metter- 
nich ;  and  a  grand  combination  of 
their  forces  against  the  moderate  and 
orderly  classes  is  the  leading  peril  of 
the  age.  We  may  add  our  belief 
that,  independent  of  all  political  theo- 
ries, there  unfortunately  exists  in  these 
realms  a  class  in  whom  jealousy  is 
sti-onger  than  patriotism ;  who  are 
uneasy  at  their  own  social  inferiority, 
and  to  whom  the  degradation  of  the 
aristocracy  would  be  a  more  gratify- 
ing spectacle  than  the  freedom  of  the 
people  ;  who  are  prepared  to  go  any 
lengths  in  order  to  satiate  their  envy, 
and  to  surrender  the  most  ancient 
bulwark  of  our  constitutional  liberty, 
to  inflict  a  wound  upon  that  hated 
class  who  still  adhere  to  the  spirit  of 
their  grand  old  maxim,  Xolumtis  leges 
Anglice  mutari.  The  most  alarm- 
ing manifestation  of  this  sentiment 
was  the  recent  attempt  at  the  creation 
of  life  peerages,  and  the  support  which 
it  met  with  from  the  radical  journals. 
We  do  not  deny  that  one  object  with 
the  introducers  of  tliat  measure  was  the 
improvement  of  the  appellate  juris- 
dicti on .  But  we  believe  it  is  perfectly 
well  ascertained  that  such  was  not 
the  primary  motive.  Under  cover  of 
Baron  Parke*s  legal  recommendations, 
a  much  more  extensive  measure  was 
being  in  reality  pushed  forward  ;  and 
had  Lord  Wensleydale  been  permitted 
to  take  his  seat  without  opposition, 
it  was  understood  that  three  gentle- 
men, whom  popular  opinion  ranks  at 
the  head  of  tne  departments  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  would  have 
been  immediately  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  That  by  these  means  life 
peers  would  in  process  of  time  have 
outnumbered  the  hereditary  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
reflects  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  become  extinct,  and  the  inevi- 
table tendency  in  ministers,  whi^  or 
tory,  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
afforded  them  by  life  peerages  to  re- 
ward political  adherents.  The  results 
likely  to  ensue  on  the  preponderance 
of  life  peers  in  the  upper  house  we 
shall  not  discuss  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. They  have  been  thoroughly 
exposed  elsewhere,  and  can  lu^y 
seem  doubtful  to  candid  and  impar- 


tial minds.  But  what  we  do  wish  to 
insist  upon  urgently,  is  the  suspicious 
character  of  the  arguments  advanced 
on  this  topic  by  the  liberal  journals, 
and  which  have  been  reiterated  with 
increased  severity  of  tone  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  recent  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion Bill .  These  journals  are  suddenly 
seized  with  a  horror  of  limiting  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  peerage,  they 
tell  us,  is  the  creature  of  the  crown. 
The  proviso  in  the  new  bill  that  only 
four  life  peers  shall  sit  in  the  house 
at  one  time  is,  they  say,  a  scandt Jous 
inroad  on  the  pleua^  authority  of 
sovereign.  Very  diflterent  language 
this  from  that  held  by  the  great  old 
constitutional  statesmen  who  steered 
the  vessel  of  state  in  those  stormy 
times  through  which  we  have  passed 
to  oiu'  present  happy  tranquillity. 
But  for  the  independent  character  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  be  it  remem- 
bered, none  of  these  journals  would 
have  had  the  power  of  uttering  their 
sentiments  on  this  or  any  other  ques- 
tion. 

If  we  search  for  the  motive  which 
has  dictated  such  language  as  we 
meet  w4th  on  this  subject  in  the  so- 
called  liberal  journals,  we  find  our- 
selves verging  on  conclusions  which 
we  certaimy  shrink  from  expressing. 
That,  however,  the  English  aristo- 
cracy is  an  object  of  dishke  in  Quar- 
ters above  as  well  as  below  itself,  is 
a  conviction  that  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  state  openly.  The  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  real  power  of  the  heads 
of  our  great  houses,  like  Buccleugh, 
Derby,  or  Leinster,  afford  doubtless 
a  mortifying  contrast  to  many 
foreign  potentates  of  royal  blood  ; 
and  their  possession  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  that  sturdy 
independence  which  their  branch 
of  the  legislature  usually  displays, 
are  likely  to  be  provoking  to  minds 
accustomed  to  the  compliant  docility 
of  bureaucratic  officials.  We  will, 
however,  quit  this  part  of  our  subject 
with  merely  the  following  observa- 
tions. If  the  liberal  press  is  honest 
in  its  advocacy  of  Life  Peerages,  we 
tell  them  plainly  they  are  plapng 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the 
secret  and  inveterate  enemies  of  true 
liberalism.  And  we  exhort  them 
not  to  aUow  their  hostility  to  any 
particular  political  party,  to  blind 
them  to  tae  consequences  of  en- 
couraging   in  the    slightest  d^gre^ 
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the  8ecrt;t  advaucefl  c»f  bureaucracy. 
But  if  they  still  continue  to  pursue 
the  very  significant  system  of  writing 
up  the  prerogative,  and  writing  down 
the  aristocracy,  we  tell  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  must  use  much 
greater  diligence  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  in  concealing  their  de- 
signs, if  they  wisli  to  maintain  their 
influence.  The  people  of  £ngland 
are  just  now  somewhat  restless, 
and  possibly  think  that  the  aristo- 
cnioy  might  manage  things  better 
than  they  do ;  but  if  they  once  get 
wind  of  a  scheme  for  imparting  tem- 
jK»rar)'  vigour  to  the  government  by 
}K^nnanently  injuring  the  constitu- 
tion—as men  sometimes  train  for 
a  desperate  physical  effort  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  their  bodily  health, — a  clamour 
of  indignation  will  arise,  the  end  of 
which  Huch  schemers  would  do  well 
t()  ponder  before  they  commit  them- 
selves any  further. 

In  studying  the  succeeding  chap- 
t<»r8  of  M.  de  Toc<iueville*8  work,  we 
are  knl  to  notice  the  difference  which 
exists  between  an  ancient  and,  to  some 
extent,  constitutional  absolutism,  and 
the  democratic  despotism  which  is,  at 
\oiwi  in  C Christendom,  of  entirely  mo- 
dem growth.  In  the  former,  liberty 
is  never  whollv  debtroved  ;  where  no 
ex('t»H.se«  liiive  as  yet  been  committed 
in  her  name,  she  is  not  feare<i.  Inci- 
deutjilly  her  lindw  may  be  fettered  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  primary  object.  It 
is  prultable  indeed  that  this  will  con- 
duct us  to  that  ultimate  stage  of  deve- 
lopment wliich  this  species  of  govern- 
ment has  now  attained  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  in  the  period  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  though  there  was  little 
independence,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  tyranny. 

The  nervcle.<«  e«;otisin  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  mild  benerolenco  of  his  tuci-MMr  contri- 
buted to  this  stAte  of  things.  It  never  oc- 
curred  to  these  inrereigni  that  they  could  bt 
dethroned.  They  had  nothing  of  thtt  harsh 
and  restlcKS  temper  which  fear  has  since  often 
imparted  to  those  who  govern.  Thej 
tmmpled  on  none  bat  those  whom  they  did 
not  see. 

Another  cause  why  liberty  still  sur- 
vived in  France  was  that  the  nobility 
still  existed,  and  still  preserved  a  high 
and  inde|>endent  spirit. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolntion 
thai  nobiliij  of  Fnuiet  which  wm  sbont  to 


fall  with  the  throne,  still  held  towards  iho 
king,  and  still  more  towards  the  king's  agents, 
an  attitude  far  higher,  and  language  far  moro 
free,  than  the  middle  class  which  was  so  soon 
to  overthrow  the  monarchy.  Almost  all  the 
guarantees  against  the  abuse  of  power  which 
France  possessed  during  the  thirty-seren 
years  of  her  constitutional  government,  wera 
already  loudly  demanded  by  the  nobles.  In 
that  Order  to  the  States-General,  amidst  its 
prejudices  and  its  crotchets,  the  spirit  and 
some  of  the  great  qualities  of  an  aristocracy 
may  still  be  felt  It  roust  ever  be  deplored 
that,  instead  of  bending  that  nobility  to  the 
discipline  of  law,  it  was  uprooted  and  struck 
to  the  earth.  By  that  act  the  nation  was 
deprived  of  a  necessary  portion  of  its  sub* 
stance,  nnd  a  wound  was  given  to  freedom 
which  will  never  be  healed.  A  c\am  which 
has  marched  for  ages  in  the  firet  rank  has  ae- 
quired  in  tliis  long  and  uncontested  exercise 
of  greatness  a  certain  loftiness  of  heart,  a  na- 
tural confidence  in  its  strength,  and  a  habit 
of  being  looked  up  to,  which  render  it  the 
most  resisting  element  in  the  frame  of  society. 
Not  only  is  its  own  disposition  manly,  but  it 
serves  to  augment  the  manliness  of  every 
other  dass.  By  extirpating  such  an  order, 
its  very  enemies  are  enervated.  Kothing 
can  ever  completely  replace  it ;  it  can  be  bom 
no  more ;  it  may  recover  the  titles  and  estates, 
but  not  the  soul  of  its  progenitors. 

In  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
what  is  commonly  uiidei'stooci  by  the 
phrase  'public  opinion*  in  this  country 
was  represented  by  the  i)rofe8Hor8  of 
literature.  The  mischief  of  this  state 
of  things  was  unmitigated. 

The  almost  immeasurable  distance  in  which 
they  lived  from  practical  duties  afforded  them 
no  experience  to  moderate  the  ardor  of  their 
character  ;  nothing  warned  them  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  actual  state  of  things  might 
oppose  to  reforms,  however  desirable.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  perils  which  always  ac- 
company the  most  needful  revolutions ;  they 
had  not  even  a  presentiment  of  them,  fur  the 
complete  absence  of  all  political  liberty  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  iho  transaction  of  pub- 
lic affuira  not  only  unknown  to  them,  but  even 
invisible.  They  were  neither  employed  in 
those  affairs  themselves,  nor  could  they  see 
what  those  employed  in  them  were  doing. 
They  wera  consequently  destitute  of  that 
sup«r6cial  instruction  which  the  sight  of  a 
free  community,  and  the  tumult  of  its  dis- 
cussions, bestow  even  upon  those  who  ara 
least  mixed  up  with  government.  Thus 
they  became  fiir  mora  bold  in  innovation, 
more  fond  of  generalizing  and  of  systems, 
more  disdainful  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
and  still  mora  confident  in  their  individual 
reason,  than  is  commonly  to  be  seen  in  autbon 
who  write  specvlatiTt  books  on  politics. 
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•  ■  I'H  .  ;,  .■   a   yp.r    .  if:;   I'*   r.«n  liiii.Ii  in 

■  ■:  .'  t' ■•  '!%■ '■»!  .v!-;  wIj'Tp  a'!  j»iiMic 
•'    '.'■''}     ■■ '•  ,1  !■   ■' tiiii'  ll-r  riin>|H-!i:i»i*  I  X. 

■  •  '  »•  .■.  !■  1  vi'  I. ';  lia*  a  m^Ii-t*  of  ]•'  !• 
.  •  -ji"  \  l-.r  \\%  r- '..^i  ■!.,  aiiJ  men  nf  Icttt-rsfir 

"  Th.it    wivli-l»»il    niiil    TmrkiniUA 


n>untrv,  Mln'<>Ii  n  hauilful  i>f  Kun^jM*- 
niis  cm  over-run  \vlu«n  tlifv  pliNuw*' 
hn.M  fnrniHli"<l  inHpiration  to  Kn;;lis}i. 
nu'ii  of  our  own  tinn^  hs  wi-ll 
a.«»  to  Fri>ncliiiif'n  of  a  fonncr  oii»». 
When  Mr.  Mali!!:!;,'!'  i*«  An']il»i<lii»|»  (if 
^'anti'iliurv,  Mr.  ('Iinrl«'>i  !>ick<«nj«  flu* 
Itfa>l<'r  of  tlic  lloii<M*of  liimlfi,  aiiil  \\u* 
Ministry  j»»*lifti»il  afti-r  a  ntrict  i*xft- 
ini nation  in  sci«MK*r  and  Aii,  tlic  l*t«»- 
I»ia  of  tlif  ninctiH'ntli  cvntury  will  1m* 
attain>'«l.  f^-t  nt>  one  hu|>iiom*  thai 
such  n  M-hcnu',  however  ridifMiloUH  in 
it.^('if,  i.<4  cM!t«'ni«Ml  fiiualiv  riilicnltniM 
Itv  .ill.  Cciitiiiliziitioii  iH  liuNilv  fit 
wtirk  :  w  lift  her  it  will  fffwt  k  iivmiii- 
ncnt  l<Hl;;piii^nt  in  our  rilmK*!  we  <iiii. 
not  yet  tell.  Tlicrt*  in  no  want  r*f 
SinouM  to  liflji  ir  in  :  only  li't  iih  Ih9 
warned  in  time,  nii<l  nnt  n**;;leot  the 
ffi;;iiM  which  thtiHe  wh(»  have  ean  cnii 
lii*ar. 

Q*int(r  ifiM in  limine  portia 
Siilixtitlt,  ati|iie  uiem  foiiiinni  (|iuit«r  aima 

d«-<lpre. 
Iiiitaniui  tninrn  iminrmorrt  r»cique  furMv, 
Kt  iiionstnnn  iufrlix  Mcrnia  aUtimiu  anw. 

IVr^.  .!.'«.  II.  241. 

(hir  laMt  oxtnul  Im  tikrn  from  M. 
(le  T«Nipu*villt>'H  ctuurlufling  i*ha|iter. 
Kvcry  Hyllalile  Im  prv^uuii  with  in- 
utru'lion. 

NcTor  had  tolcntion  in  rr1i|«ion,  Mwr  1m4 
mii'lni-.ia  in  autiioritj,  im-er  liad  hunuaitj 
an  i  pMjil  will  to  inankin<i  li«in  niorv  prafiManl, 
anii  it  i«-pin«'<l  iii'irr  p'ntTally  admitted,  than 
in  tlip  ti^liternth  rentnrr.  Kn'n  the  ri^U 
nf  wnr,  wliiili  arr  tTir  \a*\  rpfuge  of  TlnleoOTf 
had  bii-«nnp  riirnmarrilir<l  and  aofWnwL 
Vet  from  lhi<«  n-Uxeil  »tata  of  mannvti  a 
rfTiiluti'jn  of  iiD«xaiii{jled  iiihuinanilf  waa 
aUiut  to  i',<rins,  th»ii|;h  tlii*  •of^nitnx  af  tht 
ii..iiiniTs  'if  I'liiniv  ira«  nut  a  nirre  |MtMMV| 
fur  i-i  M-<;irr  >i  1 1  |)i"  It'-Tuluti'tn  pprBt  ill 
fnry.  tlv^ni  Ihr  Kxviw  p'htlfiieM  iniuiedialelj 
pfiva!i.l  :ill  ihr  Livh  of  tlio  rouniry,  an4 
Jiriirlialvd  intu  tiiC  lul<iu  uf  political  tucittjr. 

All  thinkiuf*  men  anmii^  the  E^f- 
li:4h  nation  will  <li>  wt'II  t«>  iiie«iitale 
n|Miii  M.  «!<«  Tivijufville'it  viduine,  to 
wi'iffh  wi'll  hit«  lai'ta  aiul  i*iiiuiiieiit«| 
and  puntne  tli«*  nnalopest  they  Mti^ 
\**'i^'*.  The  cliini*  uf  tht*  war  iiwii  Eu- 
ro|ie  nioFp  imitftrate  than  ever  at  the 
fi-et  of  ile»iM.itiHni.  San  I  in  ia  is  threftU 
i-neil  on  all  aii|i*a.  The  freetlum  of 
the  prfHrt  ia  i-h(laiicere«l  in  RelinillB. 
S|inin  liai4  lie«*n  mKUhI  Xa\  the  list  of 
coDJititutiiiiial  failures  Ahore  all,  thf 
eauae  \*i  ratiunal  librrtr  aeema  at  tlili 
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moment  to  be  in  no  Blight  peril  in  its 
one  otlier  great  Anglo-Saxon  strong- 
hold of  America  !  Exactly  twenty 
years  ago  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote  of 
that  country  as  follows  : — 

I  know  of  only  two  methods  of  establish- 
ing equality  in  the  politicnl  world ;  every 
citizen  most  be  pat  in  posBcssion  of  hU 
rights,  or  rights  must  be  granted  to  no  one. 
Fur  nations  which  are  arrired  at  the  same 
stage  of  social  existence  as  the  Anglo- Ame- 
ricans, it  is,  therefore,  rery  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  medium  between  the  sovereign  ty  of 
all,  and  the  absolute  power  of  one  man,  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  social  con- 
dition which  I  have  been  describing  is  equally 
liable  to  each  of  these  consequences. 

If,  then,  any  thing  should  occur  in 
such  a  country  to  endanger  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  all,  a  revo- 
lution, should  it  ensue,  would  not  be 
in  the  direction  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment, but  of  despotism.  Ihe 
position  of  the  United  States  at  the 
moment  we  are  penning  these  lines  is 
not  such  as  to  inspire  with  confidence 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  luive  al- 
ways striven  to  hope  that  the  peculiar 
conditicms  under  which  democracy 
arose  on  the  western  continent 
might  be  the  cause  of  saving  it  from 
the  common  fate  of  such  govern- 
ments, and  of  rendering  its  progixjss 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  fi*ee<iom. 
Unquestionably  sufficient  ground  for 
anxiety  exists  in  regard  to  the  poli- 
tical future  of  tlie  United  States,  to 
justify  us  in  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  no  longer  look  to 
her  with  the  same  confidence  as  of 
yore,  as  the  ultimate  refuge  of  liberty 
when  driven  from  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope ;  should  that  catastrophe,  though 
we  do  not  tremble  for  it  ourselves,  be 
ever  ccmmimmated.  In  many  respects 
American  society  is  by  no  means  ill- 
oonstituted  for  the  reception  of  de- 
spotic government.  The  tyranny  of  the 
majority  there  represses  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  opinions.  **  If  a  man 
1)ublicly  writes,  sjieaks,  dresses,  lives, 
tas  different  manners  from  the  ma- 
jority, he  will  repent  it.  If  a  man 
questions  the  honesty,  virtues,  and 
intelli«^nce  of  the  niuhitude,  he  had 
better  Keep  his  viewri  to  himself.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  One  of  the  worst  fejitnres 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  a  foi-ced 
au<l  faL<»«  standanl  of  excellence  is 
created,  which  so  servilely  is  the  na- 


tion obliged  to  obey,  that  if  you  have 
seen  and  spoken  to  fifty  Americans, 
so  much  do  their  exterior,  manners, 
and  opinions  in  public  assimilate,  that 
you  may  consider  you  have  seen  and 
spoken  to  the  whole  population.  A 
ciiief  result  of  this  is  to  check  a  free 
independence  of  mind,  an  open  mas- 
culine honesty,  and  manly  candour."* 

It  is  this  similai*ity  of  one  man  to 
another,  this  uniform  smoothness, 
and  absence  of  personal  peculiarities 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  notices  in 
his  present  volume  as  one  of  the  best 
preparatives  for  despotism.  The  ad- 
vocates of  democratic  changes  in  this 
country  can  scarcely,  therefore,  at 
present  point  to  America  any  more 
tlian  to  France,  as  a  warrant  for  the 
soundness  of  their  policy. 

What  then  is  the  salt  of  Eng- 
land, which  shall  preserve  her  liberty 
from  corruption?  When  we  have 
found  that  in  which  she  is  most 
different  from  other  countries  we 
shall  at  least  approximate  to  an 
answer.  We  need  hardly  give  our 
own  opinion  as  to  what  that  differ- 
ence consists  in.  We  cannot  avoid 
seeing  in  the  genei*ous  qualities  of  a 
free  aristocracy,  and  the  iiTegulai'  but 
steady  progress  of  a  race  that  loves 
prescription,  a  better  promise  of  fu- 
ture happiness  and  development,  than 
in  the  crushing  regularity  of  bureau- 
cratic despotism,  or  the  wild  bursts  of 
popular  enthusiasm  by  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent  are  alternately 
stupefied  and  maddened.  But  of  thone 
who,  with  so  many  strong  examples 
before  their  eyes,  still  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  or- 
ganic changes,  what  are  we  to  think  ? 
What  but  that  liberty  is  not  their 
end  ;  that  tyranny  is  not  their  foe  ; 
that  moral  greatness  ha«»  no  attrac- 
tions for  them  ;  that  noble  traditions 
have  no  weight  with  them  ?  What 
but  that  our  decent  order,  our  patient 
energy,  our  old,  broad,  and  far-si<^ht<.  d 
statesmanship,  which  looks  upon  his- 
tory a«  a  whole  and  tetiches  us  \o  wai  t  for 
results,  have  become  wholly  intolera- 
ble to  them ;  and  that  to  gratify  their 
individual  restles.snefis,  social  jealousy, 
orpusillpnimouaambition,  they  would 
plunge  into  courses  calculated  to  eli- 
minate from  our  constitution  all  that 
has  so  long  rendered!  it  an  object  <>f 
admiration  to  the  philosojihei-s  of 
other  countnes  ? 


•  «*  American  Liberty  and  Go^Trnment  queFtiuued.**     Ry  Tliomas  Ilyle. 
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BKLGIUM  AND  OLD  BRABANT. 


The  Belgian  Correspondent  of  the 
*  Times'  has  lately  given  us  some 
pleasant  sketches  of  fOtes  in  Brussels, 
Bniges,  &c.,  which  bring  the  old 
towns  before  us  in  the  light  of  mediae- 
val splendour.  Quaint  architecture 
and  gorgeous  costume  have  lent  their 
accessories  to  processions  which  have 
pleased  alike  King  Leopold  and  his 
belted  burgomasters,  pretty  maidens, 
and  matrons  of  "  beautifully  serene 
faces,"  as  Metzu  the  painter  hath  it ; 
while  brilliant  cuirassiers  and  sim- 
bumt  peasants  in  blue  blouses,  ladies 
en  grande  toilette^  and  officials  civil 
and  ecclesiastic  en  grande  tenice,  many 
of  them  unmistakeably  stamped  with 
the  aristoci'acy  of  old  Spain,  make  up 
the  show — the  Grande  Place  at  Bruges 
offering  one  great  centre  of  attraction. 
For,  except  as  head  quarters  of  court 
and  garrisons,  Brussels  scarcely  holds 
the  decided  position  of  a  metropolis. 
The  king  too  seldom  stays  there.  His 
Majesty  prefers  his  retreat  at  Lacken, 
under  the  shadow  almost  of  the 
ancient  edifice  in  which  lies  his  dead 
wife,  whom  his  people  loved  as  a 
queen,  and  reverence  as  a  saint. 
There,  in  his  garden  or  his  library, 
with  his  charming  daughter,  whom  he 
lias  namedOharlotte  after  our  Princess, 
and  busied  in  directing  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  younger  son,  he  dwells  in 
comi>arative  seclusion,  emerging  now 
and  then  for  a  ceremonial  at  the 
Chambers,  a  royal  reception,  or  a 
progress  through  his  little  kingdom. 

King  Leopold,  liavjng  kept  liis 
liead  above  water  amid  the  wreck  of 
many  kingdoms,  has  now,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  own  "  silver  wedding** 
jubilee  in  England,  just  celebrated 
the  auspicious  anniversary  of  a 
twenty-five  years'  reign,  by  visiting 
the  chief  cities  of  Belgium,  each  vying 
with  the  other  in  welcoming  him 
after  its  own  joyous  and  picturesque 
fashion. 

Now  among  those  who  read  of 
this  progress,  and  its  processions  in 
honor  of  the  institutions  of  the  order 
of  tlie  Golden  Fleece,  or  of  the  proud 
record  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 
of  tlie  bright  array  of  archers,  and 


"  goodlie  companiee"  of  wool  staplers 
and  tisserands,  &c.,  we  take  it  to  be  a 
question  whether  many  of  them  be 
not  sorely  puzzled  over  such  descrip- 
tions, charmed  as  they  may  be  with 
the  glowing  pictures  of  the  "  Halls  of 
Light  in  Brussels,'*  or  of  the  King  on 
his  scarlet  estrade  at  Bruges  ;  but  we, 
who  have  been  at  such  fStes,  see  it  all 
so  vividly,  that  verily  as  we  read  we 
listen  for  the  chimes  of  Bruges  in  the 
"  belfry  old  and  brown,"  expecting 
them  to  clang  out  their  record  of  the 
silent  march  of  time. 

Many  among  us  yet  remember  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  the  elevation 
of  Kinff  Leopold,  which  called  forth 
the  invidious  remark  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  that  "  there  never  was  a 
crown  tumbled  into  a  gutter,  without 
a  Coburg  being  by  to  pick  it  up*' — 
it  was  the  Emperor's  connexion  with 
Holland  that  made  him  so  bitter — 
but  too  many  of  our  friends,  we  sus- 
pect, are  not  au  courant  of,  or  not  up 
to  "our  correspondent's"  meaning 
when  he  alludes  to  the  government  of 
Belgium  as  one  of  the  oldest  of 
modern  constitutions.  So  entangled 
through  some  centuries  were  the  poli- 
tical interests  of  Brabant  witli  tnose 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  by 
certain  royal  intermarriages ;  so  bitter 
the  religious  feuds  between  Holland 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  so 
deadly  the  wars  from  the  days  of  the 
Burgimdian  Dukes  to  those  of  our 
own  Marlboi*ough,  that  people  were 
confused  at  the  very  name  of  Belgium 
when  King  Jjeopold  mounted  a  throne 
there,  and  Holland,  by  losing  Ant- 
werp, was  severed  f i-om  her  old  rela- 
tions, and  became  asepai*ate  kingdom. 
Those  who  travel  now-ardays  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  stud}' 
a  question  which  they  consider  mere 
matter  of  history,  and  yet  linger  with 
curiosity  and  interest  over  the  foot- 
marks of  Austria's  iron  heel,  and  the 
fiery  track  of  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  tramp  of  modem  i-evolutions. 
Without,  then,  affecting  to  plunge  into 
the  abyss  of  archeeologicaii  research, 
in  which  some  are  i^  to  lose  their 
depth,  we  take  leave  just  to  glance  at 
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the  fltoiy  of  the  "  first  beginning''  of 
this  little  kingdom,  which,  sootn  to 
say,  reads  somewhat  like  a  fairy  tale 
of  an  ogre  or  a  genie,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  despised  as  fabulous. 

Know,  then,  that  in  the  archives 
of  Antwerj)  there  is  a  grave  record, 
dating  from  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  setting  forth  how  Anti- 
gone, a  Russian  giant,  established 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
where,  from  his  "  osier  castle,"  or 
*'  fortress,"  he  proclaimed  himself 
lord  of  the  river,  levying  tribute  from 
every  fishing  vessel  that  passed  his 
haunt,  and  cutting  off  the  ri^ht  hand 
of  such  as  refused  him  then*  allegi- 
ance. But  when  the  Romans  came, 
they  named  one  SilviusBrabo  governor 
of  Antwerp,  and  this  "  Giant  Killer," 
with  "  only  seven  young  archers," 
sai  th  the  record,  "destroying  Antigone, 
peace  was  established,"  and  the  little 
fishing  hamlet,  with  its  jetty,  where 
the  fishers  mended  their  nets  and  the 
women  drew  water  from  the  river — 
hence  the  name  Aarv-]iet'Werpen(goto 
the  wharf  or  jetty) — rose  at  last  to  be 
one  of  tne  first  commercial  cities  in 
the  world,  where  the  merchants  of 
Lombardy  and  Spain  outrivalled  in 
magnificence  those  Dutch  capitalists, 
whoee  trade  extended  to  the  Indian 
seas.  The  "  Giant"  was  no  doubt  some 
man  with  a  strong  head  and  stout 
arm,  who  by  his  cunning  and  courage 
mystified  and  frightened  the  poor 
fisnera  of  the  Scheldt. 

Thus  the  sti*ategy  and  daring  of 
Silvius  Brabo  laid  the  foundations  of 
Brabant.  Already  the  Roman  Eagles 
had  been  planted  at  Namur,  but  com- 
merce carried  the  day  eventually,  and 
Ghent  and  other  cities  which  we  shall 
presently  name,  soon  vied  with  Ant- 
werp in  wealth  and  sj)lendour. 

Further  points  in  history  will  come 
nut  as  we  proceed  thi-ough  modem 
Belgium,  following  the  king  pretty 
closely  in  his  progress  ;  that  progress 
which  has  a  greater  end  in  view  than 
mere  fdtes,  though  these,  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  past,  are  not  without 
their  significance  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  present  day. 

Brussels,  so  long  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Nassau,  has  in  a  mea- 
sure grown  indifferent  to  ancient 
traditions,  political  ones  at  least. 
Her  processions  are  essentially  mili- 
tary, whether  they  be  in  honor  of  a 
royal  bride  or  a  "  miraculous  vii^n.*' 


The  people  from  circumstances  think 
more  of  their  martyrs  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  than  of  the  Due  d'Albe's 
victims ;  and  those  marvellous  legends 
which  the  Brugeois  reverence  (where- 
of, by  the  way,  an  old  Belgian  writer 
remarks,  "  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
the  church  and  sensible  people  disap- 
prove of  such  fancies")  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  bye  streets  of  Brussels, 
where  musty  book  stalls  and  old 
curiosity  shops  may  be  ransacked  by 
antiquarians  and  polemical  essayists 
to  their  hearts*  content. 

There,  where  the  haughty  mer^ 
chants  of  Lombardy  once  dwelt,  and 
watched  the  rich  argosies  floating  by 
the  quays, all  is  now  dirt  and  squalor; 
and  Superstition  holds  her  reign, 
represented  by  revolting  images 
arrayed  in  filthy  garments.  We  were 
one  evening  loitering  on  a  bridge  over 
a  canal  where  certain  remains  of 
exquisite  architecture  made  a  picture 
in  the  sunset's  glow,  when  two  young 
soldiers  stopped  before  a  kind  of  pent- 
house, in  which  was  a  ghastly  group 
of  the  virgin  Mary  and  her  dead  son 
streaming  with  blood  ;  they  b\u^ 
into  a  shout  of  laughter  ;  a  poor  old 
woman  had  made  a  shrine  for  herself 
there  with  a  wretched  taper  in  a 
paper  sconce  ;  she  looked  up  meekly 
from  her  dreamy  vespers,  and  waited 
patiently  till  the  ribald  laugh  died 
away.  We  were  sorry  for  her  in  every 
sense ! 

Still  the  glories  of  the  Grande 
Place  at  Brussels  are  by  no  means 
departed,  though  this  is  no  longer,  as 
in  the  sixteenm  century,  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  the  town.  During 
the  f^tes  of  1851,  we  saw  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  there  lit  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and  embodying  the  idea  of  a  vast 
casket  framed  in  gold  and  8tudde<l 
with  gems.  But  horrible  memories 
are  connected  with  this  part  of 
Brussels.  Here,  though  Philip  the 
Second's  sway  began  with  a  tourna- 
ment, it  closed  witn  one  of  those  Ji^/o 
da  FH  which  so  fully  interpreted  the 
spirit  of  the  inquisition,  Jind  roused 
the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to 
remonstrance,  or,  Jis  the  Due  d'Albe 
terme<l  it,  "  sedition."  It  was  then 
that  Ghent  sent  forth  her  preachers 
into  HoUand,  on  which  Spain  re- 
venged herself  by  a  fearful  parade  of 
the  condemned  in  Brussels.  Blood- 
coloured  standards  headed  these 
cort^es.    Tolling  bells  mingled  with 
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tin-  iliili-fiil  I'liiiiit  nf  rlioriHtiTH,  ami 
tlii>  niili.'i|>|iy  \i«'tiiiiA  wimv  iiiaili'  ah- 
jii'l-  f-i"  iii'M'kiTV  in  thrir  vcllow  ;(ar- 
III  iit.-^,  .-!iitl«i<-<f  uitli  iIumIm  jijiiiitfil 
li!;ii'k  ;  :i  |i;i|MM'  cmwii,  MiruiouiitMl  l»y 
a  liuinaii  ti^run*  in  tiniiu  k,  i-oiiii»lrti'ti 
tlii->  iiifi-i'iial  iii.'u«(iiuTail*>,  ami  (Ih* 
1 11  Mir  wri't ell's  iiitiiitli  Wits  ^•'ig;^!'*!  Ii-hI 
iii-*  cries  sliuulil  awakrii  tlic  rniujMiM- 
sii'ii  nt  x\\v  iiiiiltitmlc.  Wlii'ii  w(> 
ailil  tliat  tll(■^tl?  cM'i'iitioii.M  wcru 
ri'Mjvnl  t'tir  ;^'r:iml  fotcs,  iiiHiimi'nililc 
\ii*iiuis  iK-ill;;  rollri'tiil  to  HWifll  tht* 
triiMik|'li  tif  th,:  .l//^(/-«/*i-/'V  at  wliifli 
till-  kiii;r  ii.^.-«i.sU'(l  ill  (HTsiiii,  takiii>; 
liis  phuv  h'f'i't'  that  nf  tin.*  h'rttmi 
li,  ltii*itnr^  and  Uiix'ticadi'd,  wo  may 
fifl  thankful,  iml''i>(|,  whtrii  we 
I'lad  ff  KiiiLf  Ix'ojiiiM'pirnyal  jin»;^n'>H 
tlii'ixi^.'h  liis  (hiiiiininiiK,  nnd  ri'jtiiii* 
with  thr  iVl^ians  tliat  thi*  **  oldest  nf 
nind«rMfiiii?jiiimiiiiis,"hi>wevfrstn»nj( 
may  )>i'  hi-r  hatii»nal  luHtini'tH  iu  fuvur 
I  if  anciunt  tnnlitinns,  is  yet  eimtent 
tn  \\i>rk  iindrr  a  h'ss  exi'itin^s  but  u 
m«irc  Milightcni'd  and  wehnjn'  a  more 
indiiiin;;  ^rnvt-rnmont.  If  tliere  ari» 
!&••  ( 'liarlt-ma^iirs,  or  UiM  i>iikeH  of 
!5iir>:uiidy  in  the  HraKiiit  of  the  |»re- 
s>iit  day,  thank  (hhI,  theiv  ari'  no 
\  ]■•.  rtivs  fiiiiii  S|t;un,  :uid  no  in«iiiiKi- 
ti"n  ;  and  ]H-rha|u4  ni»t  t)if  Ivant 
ninarkahl«*  ami  ph'SL'^in:;  |Miint  in  the 
I'li-i  nl  paiji'  of  1 1(1 -Jan  iiistnry.  is  the 
j-i-rffft  nai'iiii'iiv  txistiuLT  Ik'twitfii  a 
Lin.*  and  hi^  |h'i.|,1.-  xthn^e  forniH  of 
f;ii-ii  wr*-  >M  iitti'riv  njipi.-itd  l«»  ea<.'h 
.■■I..  I. 

'I'll  ili>  I'rii^.-i-U  just  ire,  it  miiHt  not 
lit  f-.r-'-itlm  that,  it  \\;is  liv  her 
I  iaii;i{'.ntiMij%  A\i'  tirsl  attnu-ti-tl  the 
ii'!iif  I'f  th»'  Wi-rM;  Ii.Mi;:i-!«,  hM\ifver, 
"■•■•M  -^iirjiii^-ril  h-r.  and  vksts  fV«-ntii- 
;il:y  N-lii'ifd   a.-.  ih»*  |H'i-man«'nt   n-ii- 

•  I'-ii--'  'if  t!i.'  t'"unt;»  of  riandris, 
uhi-'-  M-'i-ri-h  ]hda«-i'  fi.riii«Mi<  Mpii- 

■i.  a  f.-.tlu!'  in  th"  apliiti'tMn*  of 
:l.  •  \'\  ti>'.wi  !••  thi'«  ii.-iy.  'rh«>ma.4 
<  .  i!-  \  ( iritt.in.  in  his  int'-ii'^iin:;  tah* 
'f*'riif  IJiir-  s«-f  |tru;^'>>."  h.iN  iii.'idc 
ii-  r\!:iiii.ir  \ii;l»  !hi>;,'ran'l  Hy^aniinc 
)•;;•  a  i:i>>n-Miient  «•{  the  i-riiKclin;; 
I.  i-r  anil  \Mili  that  l'\*ly  walk  hy 
'\  •  1  >\  \  T.  wImM"!-  tin*  t^*aai  de  K^ivn- 
1  ■  il  ^  M:i-h*«l  l>y  the  f<tr'-am  on  wliit-h 
« i-ijil 'li-  wi  I--  Wii.ii  ti»  v'lid*'  \*  ln-n 
■'"ITi.-ii  •■;i\;il.i'i'.  .<«-rtnaih-<i  I'ril'aii- 
1  ill  l"aTi->.  'I'li'.-i-  iLirk  ainlltpw 
i  ■  'I  •  ■»*  in- ii!^  •■:*  till-  l*;iia">  d- s 
1  .h-  -«  i-!i-  '  \\,-\*-  v».  n:  III  lt!a/f  Milh 
,  J.'.    \\\.'\\    I' ip^'iiiidiaii  ilnkfs  anil 

*  |i  .:ii-h  .•■•\ '  ini'r»  1)1  Idthcir  U'Ui'pU't^ 


tliero.  lU'Voiid  the  Quay  ris4>h  tli<^ 
ttirivtteil  I'lMif  fif  the  iiciiv-HMV  )i(»iii««, 
and  one  aliuowt  e.X|u^'tM  tn  H'e  a  Ii>;lit 
in  tnu'.  (»f  t)ie  iinaint  windown,  :iii«l  :i 
KWfL't  face  illuminatnl  hy  il  hMikiii>; 
into  the  starry  ni){ht.  Yonder,  N«tiri* 
l>ami'  in  nteni  ma^nititN-nce  lift.4  h«'i- 
hifty  spin*,  ami  hark  t«>  the  ehimt-H  in 
thf'lH-lfrv  of  the  Ilalli'H: 

« 

**  I.ikt'  till'  ]is-iliiih  fn)in  Mnii'oM  ilnister, 
W  l.ni  til"  imai  fin;;  in  ilic  elixir, 

Ari'i  tla<  ;;r<'.il  Ik-11  t<ill»  nui'Mi^  tltna 
I.ii.i'  lliu  duuntiiig  uf  nfri.-ir." 

it  w.iH  in   honor  of   the   wealtliy 
W(M»I-st:i|iU'rM  of  Hru^rt  that   I'hiii|» 
tlie  iunnl  in.stitiitnl  the  Onlt*r  of  llie 
iiiiMeii  Kleeiv,  on  the  MkU  of  •Ijiiiiiary, 
lA'MK   wlieu   III*  married    Irtalielhi    of 
Portiig:iI.     So   snvM   hislor}'  ;    liUl    u 
vhro.ti'itiv  jtrmufttff'ttxf  jirovideri  a  iieii- 
dant  for  the  h>p-nd  of  our  ( >plerol  the 
(■aiier,  hy  dtvlarin^'  that  the  imilitit- 
tion  hail  itn  ori^xin  in  the  htve  which 
I'hilip   Iniiv   til  a  huly    witli   golden 
treMfH-M.     Kaney  that  |>n»eeHj«ion  in  the 
(rnmdi'  I'hii'e  at  Hru^*N  iie.'irly  fnir 
hundivd    vi'.irM  n^'o,   when  four  an«l 
twenty  eavalicrs.  in  Renrh-t  pilieH  ami 
with  ehainnof  ^iM  uUiut  their  ii(*ekK. 
move«l  in  a  Mtalely  ijnMfx^^iiin  of  mdih-n 
ami  wealthy  eiti/enn,  IMiilip  miiI  hirt 
bridf  tli'TiMitli*  of  the  p  ir<^Miiis  emwd  ; 
while  alit'Vc  all  piw*  the  m.'i^'niticviit 
ehtmirt  of  |»ri<-Htsaml  aenhteM,  ehanU 
of  ini'ense  ifVer| lowering  tin*  fra^pniit 
hr»-ath    of    t!Mwi-rM,    anil    ^•ll|t^(    nf 
U'autifnl  wnnK'U  h^kin^  ihiwu  iiikiii 
the  sh.ow  :     Fiuiey,  tiNi,  fiietumi  liiat 
fair  lady  of  the  glitteriu^r  l<K'kM  uaxiii;; 
from  lier  lattirv  with  a  Koirtiful  Hmih* 
iil>>>n  her  liii*",  u.*  the  jieoiile  bhout  iu 
hiinor  of  till'  I'l'iile  whomthev  iM'lipve 
t'i  hi'  the  true  hentim*  of  the  iNigraiit. 
Tn-'r  frail  mistreiw  of  Phi li|/ic  heart  ! 
hi-r    empire    eniliil     wlieu     IjuWIIa 
hri>ii;.dit  him  m\  hdr  to  the  throne. 

t  hie  of  IMiilip'ii  iuiiL«  and  hiii  hvir 
was  the  ri'n«>wneil  diaries  tlie  Bull  I, 
who  marrieil  uur  Mar>:aret  of  Viirk. 
It  w:l>«  1»y  the  iiniiiii  of  their  daU|;ht«T 
Mary  with  Maximilian  of  Auatm 
that  the  latter  kinvrdom  a*hlcil  In  ila 
heritai:^*    tlie    fertile    and    IMipuloUM 

1in<\  im-es  of  th«'  Netherhunlii,  nni  tm 
M'l^iiim  is  at  thin  ilav,  hut  iucliuiiiu; 
llMlland. 

Waller  Seott.  Inhii*m*vr]  iif  "Qnen- 
tin  lnirnaiil,"p\i!«  nsa  |pfn|ihjc  pi^ 
tuiv  nf  theM^*  tiliien,  when  UrtlM  th* 
Kh'Vinth  MHi^ht  to  ally  hiuun^lf  witk 
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diai'U*^  tlie  P!ol(l  by  a  nuuTia^  be- 
twiH'ii  Mary  (»f  HuiTortuKly  aiul  hm  hou 
the  Daunliiu  ;  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  to  tne  Netherlauds  ohi'cked  the 
wily  nioiiarch^H  {irocee<lingH,  au<l 
Philip  tlie  Fair  wan  unwittingly  a 
Ktiurce  of  future  miseiT  to  FLinderH  by 
his  alliance  witli  Jeanne,  daughter  ul 
Fenliniuid  and  iHabella ;  for  under  hi« 
H<»n  fharleH  the  Fifth,  the  moei 
(Ktworful  flovereigu  that  £urope  had 
Kei*n  Hince  the  days  of  (.liarlemafney 
and  one  of  thof^e  liatef ul  tyrants  w^hom 
history  ilattera,*  the  Brabantian  yru- 
vincert  became  "  the  Spanish  Netiier- 
hinds.'*  Holland  did  not  cost  off  the 
yoke  till  thetimeof  Philipthe  Second ; 
nut  even  when  nominally  indepen- 
dent, that  little  kingdom  felt  the  crash 
of  struggles  which  eouvulsetl  her 
neighbours,  and  she  sufiered  conse- 
(juoutly  not  a  little  in  hei*  commerce. 
Tht>*  fo<»t-prints  of  the  march  of 
time  are  very  vivid  in  old  Bruges. 
She  is  careful  not  to  obliterate  them. 
She  welcomes  King  LeojKtld  on  the 
verj'  Rjiot  where  Philip  the  Good 
moveil  among  the  knights  of  tlie 
<Ti»lden  Fleece.  She  |»aradeB  a  gal- 
lant company  of  aix;hers  in  memory 
of  the  seven  champitais  who  helped 
Silvius  Bnibo  to  slay  the  giiuit  of  the 
Scheldt;  and  exhibits  with  pride  a 
little  silver  cup  which  our  Queeu 
Victoria,  when  she  visited  Belgium, 
pivsented  to  this  said  coDi]Miny  of 
•*  Arbalotres."  If  a  swan  be  found 
iiijuivil  on  one  of  the  canals,  she  han 
tht*  seigneurial  butl  canned  M'ith  due 
ri'iviiiouy  acixN>s  the  Cininde  Place, 
and  under  charge  of  a  genirarme, 
liefore  the  magisterial  bench,  thai 
proiHT  eviden^te  may  l>e  obtained  hs 
to  tne  cause  of  injury,  and  a  ci>rtain 
]  penalty  awarded  ;  ft»riu  foimer  days, 
the  crime  of  killing  a  swan  wan 
vixited  by  death,  as  w:is  syiulM>lle<i 
by  n»pn'seiiting  the  creature  with  a 
guidon  i'<»l!Hmtund  its  nock,  the  chain 
typifying  cundcmuatiou  to  the  gal- 
It'VH  if  convicUd  of  wilfully  hurtiu); 
it.  Swans  are  ltH)ki'<l  u}M»n  by  the 
HrugiH>is  as  ni'xt  to  sju.*rc<l,  and  we 
IwlicVf  the  law  is  y»'t  unrc|H*aUMl, 
which  fi»i'liids  any  but  nnlthd  fnuu 
kt*cpiug  these  biiiU,  v^hoHe  umj(*stio 
U'HUty  ailds  anf»ther  giiice  U»  the 
strt>aiu4  fringed  with  linden  trees,  and 


spaunetl  by  elegant  bridges,  intersect- 
ing the  city.  ]>et4:uite<l  even  as  the 
S^KUiiards  were  at  a  later  period,  the 
Brugeois  retain  much  l)elonging  ti» 
them  that  is  picturesaue.  Inose 
lofty  gables  whicii  Napoleon  would 
have  nulled  down  luid  his  career  con- 
tinued, form  a  feiiture  in  themselven 
and  hiu*monize  perfectly  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  most  elegiuit  of  costumes. 
The  lai|j;e  sombrero  and  ample  cloak 
•een  at  Belgian  funerals  are  from 
Spiin  ;  but  while  in  Bruges  the  humr 
bier  classes  of  women  adopt  the 
hooded  mantle — similar  in  sliape  to 
the  Irish,  which  they  too  got  in  their 
trading  days  with  Spain — the  Aut- 
wentians  sbroud  themselves  in  the 
fahthf  or  mantilla,  the  dark  eyes  and 
raven  hair  often  completing  the  illu* 
sion ;  though  we  cannot  tuwav's  aaj 
as  much  for  the  foot  and  ancle. 

From  Spain,  too,  came  the  taste  for 
cards  ana  dominoes,  which,  with 
suuikiiig,  aeem  to  be  the  only  recrea- 
tions of  the  men  in  Belgium.* 

But  it  is  in  their  prejKirations  for 
the  grand  triennial  procession  of  the 
Holy  Blood  that  the  Bruger>is  put 
forth  all  their  strength.  In  antici[)a- 
tion  of  t-his  fdte,  history  and  pictures, 
sacred  and  profane,  are  searched  for 
costume  with  the  zeal  of  a  London 
debutante  at  a  state  fancy  hall.  Mary 
of  Burgundy  is  generally  the  leading 
character  of  the  pageant,  an<l  is  re- 
presenteil  by  some  young  heiress  of 
bruges,  whose  dress  and  jewels  en- 
gage the  admiration  and  excite  the 
envy  of  the  multitude.  The  very 
anachnmisms  whicli  mark  the  onlor 
of  this  pnK".«8ion  atid  to  its  variety, 
and  throw  a  qiuunt  charm  over  c<»m- 
binatioiis  so  richly  colore<l.  Here  a 
group  of  Bui^indians  dazzles  the  ey<% 
whi(4i  is  imnie<liatelv  n»lieve*l  bv  a 
lian<l  of  archers  ;  and  what  though 
heathei;.H  and  heath<'nvsrtt-H  may  l>e  in 
irreverent  pn»ximity  to  the  twelve 
apostles  and  the  four  evan^elihtM,  Me 
are  soon  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  an 
arcadian  crowil  of  shepherd'*  ;uid  shep- 
henlesHCM,  waving  thcircnM»ksaud  g:<r- 
lands  to  the  nierrv  music  of  a  bnuM 
I  Kind.  A  f  U*r  thew.'  may  walk,  in  graver 
gui^e, some  goodly  comu'inv  «>f  titnlers, 
who  have  scarce  iias8;Hi,  wWn  a  proud 
cortege  of  crusaders  swee|is  on,  to  be 


*  ^^  ton  his  •*  CloiMter  Life,"  wliint^e,  unf!cr  tl»r  v^il  of  mnctitv,  he  wntrhnl  the  fienr  i»i:,n 
of  bin  hi^ut  kiMi,  Piiiiip  till*  Second,  aii>l  cb«ditd  the  j*mtd  iinjiulMis  (if  hi»  »i»ti'r«. 
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succeeded  probably  by  some  grotesque 
masque,  headed  by  a  jester  who 
knows  well  how  to  play  his  part.  We 
would  fain  close  our  eyes  on  those 
livinjnr  representatives  of  the  Saviour 
and  His  disciples  ;  and  our  eai-s  to 
that  operatic  air  from  the  military 
band  that  crashes  out  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  we  must  admit,  as  the 
smart  soldiers  step  by  in  their  jaunty 
attire,  that  if  England  has  the  men, 
tlie  IVench  and  Belgians  know  how 
to  dress  them. 

Blended  with  these  varied  grouj^s 
are  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  with 
their  accessories  of  reliquaires,  cen- 
sers, pictures  and  statues,  over  which 
wave  embroidered  bannera  flashing  in 
the  sun  ;  the  massive  chorusses  of  the 
church  ascending  with  the  incense, 
and  filling  the  air  with  music  and 
fragrance. 

King  Leopold  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Englisn  convent  before  leaving  Bruges, 
in  compliment  to  the  British  residents 
there.  True  to  the  character  of 
British  institutions  of  all  denominar 
tions,  the  grave  but  elegant  simplicity 
of  this  convent  distinguishes  it  from 
others  on  the  continent.  Here  are 
neither  sculptures  nor  garlands.  The 
sun  shines  tnrough  the  fresco  painted 
dome  on  a  fine  St.  Francis  of  Murillo ; 
and  tlie  scriptural  picture  of  the 
"  denial  of  St  Peter"  is  a  relief  from 
the  legendary  art  flourishing  in  Belgian 
churches. — It  is  the  hour  of  vespers  ; 
a  little  bell  rings  ;  enter  priest  and 
acolyte  ;  a  nun  glides  in,  and  dis- 
appears as  noiselessly  as  she  came; 
the  nave  fills  with  visitors,  you 
bend  your  head  for  a  moment,  and  on 
lifting  it  discover  that  the  doors  of 
the  penetralia  have  rolled  back  on 
silent  hinges,  and  lo  !  a  perspective 
which  would  stir  a  Mahommedan  ! 
A  crowd  of  girls  in  white  occupy 
that  dim  recess  ;  each  glossy  head  is 
almost  too  carefully  coeff^Cy  and  a 
ribbon  of  cerulean  blue  marks  the 
delicate  contour  of  the  Saxon  maiden's 
throat,  while  a  "  dim  religious  light" 
steals  over  the  whole  and  softens  the 
tableau.  Still,  as  we  gaze  on  such 
beauty  and  grace,  we  cannot  help 
wondering  if  all  these  white-robed 
creatures  are  lovely,  or  if  the  fairest 
are  selected  for  the  front  ranks. 

Tlie  foremost  nun  behind  the 
grating  might  sit  for  a  St.  Catherine 
or  St.  Barbe ;  there  is  something 
angelic     in    her    soft,    and    alas  ! 


melancholy  beauty.  Hie  ^rls  within 
chaunt  the  responses  "in  a  low,  sweet, 
solemn  tone" — ^a  burst  of  music  peals 
up  the  frescoed  dome,  and  ttie  rich 
but  solitary  voice  of  a  nun  vibrates 
through  the  little  sanctuary.  There  is 
silence  :  the  clouds  of  incense  roll 
away,  our  eyes  close  again  with  that 
enthralling  emotion  which  beautiful 
music  always  evokes,  and  when 
aroused  we  believe  ourselves  to  have 
been  in  a  dream  ;  the  penetralia  is  a 
blank  ;  the  doors  have  closed  on  their 
noiseless  hinges  ;  darkness  has 
succeeded  the  bright  vision  of 
maidens  in  their  teens,  and  lovely 
nuns — vespers  are  over  ! 

But  there  is  in  Bruges  another 
community  of  the  kind,  more  interest- 
ing perhaps  from  a  certain  veil  of 
mystery  which  enshrouds  it,  and 
from  the  fact — easily  explained  by  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  convent  has  unfortunately  been 
placed — ^that  most  of  its  votaries 
either  die  young  or  lose  all  appearance 
of  health  soon  tJter  entering  it.  The 
Red  NuTis  are  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Belgium  ;  their  vocation  is  entirely 
"  contemplative,"  and  thus  they  lead  a 
life  utterly  devoid  of  human  interests. 
So  soon  as  they  have  taken  the  vows 
of  the  order,  and  assumed  the  scarlet 
robe  in  honor  of  the  Saviour,  they 
bid  farewell  for  ever  to  their  families. 
Never  till  death  "  unbinds  the  silver 
chain"  are  their  visible  forms  brought 
in  contact  with  the  world.,.  Then  they 
are  laid  out,  dressed  in  the  robes  and 
accessories  of  the  order,  with  fresh 
flowers  strewed  about  them,  and  tall 
tapers  shedding  a  serene  light  on 
their  fair,  young  faces  ;  the  gates  arc 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  who  ai^ 
permitted  to  view  the  corpse  from  a 
distance,  the  chanted  requiem  con- 
tinuing through  the  day.  It  would  be  in 
bad  taste  to  intrude  further  into  the 
penetralia  of  this  gentle  sisterhood ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  for  relating  an 
anecdote  received  from  sound  authori- 
ty while  at  Bniges,  and  which  we 
fear  is  but  too  true  an  illustration  of 
that  "  English  impertinence,"  which 
brings  well  bred  and  kindly  mannered 
people  into  such  disfavor  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  too  frequently  deprives  them 
of  the  opportunity  of  proving  that 
such  impertinence  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  of  our  conduct  abroad. 

The  Bed  Nuns  lead  a  life  of  such 
strict  seclusion,  that  except  for  an 
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occasional  glimpse  of  a  scarlet  robe 
through  the  snowy  fretwork  of  that 
pai't  of  the  chapel  appropriated  to 
them,  or  the  moumfiil  sound  of  a 
solitaiy  voice  within  some  veiled 
shrine,  no  one  would  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  such  beings ;  neither  do 
they  receive  visitors  of  any  kind  after 
once  taking  the  vows.  Now,  amid  all 
this  mystery,  this  awful  stillness, 
imagine  the  sharp  clang  of  the  con- 
vent bell  pulled  by  no  gentle  hand  ! 
The  portress  answered  the  bold  sum- 
mons. An  Englishwoman  asked  ad- 
mittance as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
portress  quietly  replied  by  aimonn- 
cing  the  rules  of  the  convent. 

"  But,"  said  the  person,  "  I  am  one 
of  the  attendants  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  now  in  Bruges  !" 

At  that  ma^c  name  the  poor  por- 
tress hesitated,  and  while  she  nesi- 
tated  the  intruder  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. The  request  or  rather  demand 
"  to  see  a  Red  Nun  in  the  costume  of 
her  order,"  was  carried  to  the  supe- 
rior, and  one  of  the  youthful  sisters 
came  dowTi  to  the  convent  parlour, 
where  the  imiuvited  guest  awaited  her. 
After  minutely  examining  the  shape 
and  make  of  the  scarlet  robe,  the  blue 
scapulary,  and  the  modest  coif,  and 
taking  a  close  survey  of  the  fair  re- 
cluse's countenance  and  figure,  the 
unmannerly  woman  put  down  a  piece 
of  money — ^a  franc,  as  well  as  we  re- 
member— and  departed  as  she  would 
do  from  the  £g3rptian  Hall,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Aztecs  or  the  Zulu  Kafirs. 
We  need  scarcely  suggest  that  the 
insolent  intruder  made  a  disgraceful 
use  of  her  sovereign's  name.  She 
could  not  have  been  one  of  our  Queen's 
attendants.  After  this  the  doors  of 
the  convent  were  closed  against  all 
strangers,  who  had  hitherto  had  oc- 
casional access  to  the  Superior  and 
lier  novices. 

We  have  only  to  open  one  of  the 
numerous  handbooks  on  Belgium  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  great  art-treasures  of  Bruges, 
brought  thither  at  first  under  the 
impulses  of  vanity  rather  than  of  the 
taste  of  its  wool  staplers,  and  cared  for 
since  bv  just  appreciators  of  their 
value ;  but  a  huge  volume  would  not 
contain  the  details  connected  with 
them.  Our  space  then  warns  us  to 
be  careful  how  we  indulge  in  such  a 
theme,  and  we  must  e'en  take  our 
leave  of  this  stoi-ehousc  of  painting, 


sculpture,  and  carving,  to  say  nothing 
of  ^ems,  porcelain,  laces,  and  relics, 
which  have  filled  the  "  old  curiosity 
shops"  since  the  days  of  MariaTher^, 
by  just  one  glance  at  the  pride  of  old 
Bruges,  Hemling's  famous  chaste  or 
casket  of  St.  Ursula,  who,  with  her 
"  celestial  militia" — ^her  "eleven  thou- 
sand virgins"— many  of  them  "re- 
emits"  from  Ireland  by  the  way, — so 
saith  the  legend — set  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth sound  on  her  pilgrimage  to 
Borne,  and  got  murdered  for  her  pains 
on  her  route  back,  vi&  Cologne. 
Hemling  painted  this  casket  in  return 
for  the  hospitality  shewn  him  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Julien,  and  a  lovely 
series  of  miniatures  it  presents.  Our 
Queen  Victoria  duly  acunired  it  when 
exhibited  to  Her  Majesty  at  Bruges, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
face  of  the  fair  saint  in  the  painting 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

Saint  Ursula  was  English  —  "a 
princess"  no  less,  sayE  the  l^end,  a 
rare  little  book  compiled  from  the 
ancient  Crombach ;  and  alaa  for  the 
"legion  of  virgins,"  among  whom 
moved  "the  lovely  Florentina,  the 
powerful  Asparis,  the  modest  Verena, 
the  charming  Euphnusia,  the  tender 
Balbina,"  and  so  on — including  cer- 
tain lovers  of  the  said  damsels  and 
their  chaperoues,  "  a  lady  of  distinc- 
tion." Alas  for  the  prestige  of  "  the 
celestial  militia,"  whose  muster  roll 
at  the  close  of  the  story  is  reduced  to 
Ursula  and  seven  companions,  under 
their  true  but  less  elegant  names  of 
Bnctula,  Martha,  Saula,  Sambaria, 
Satumia,  Gregoria,  Pumosa  and  Pal- 
ladia, and  who  were  martyred  at 
Cologne  in  the  year  of  Christ  220  ! 

Farewell  for  the  present  to  old 
Bruges,  its  silent  highways,  on  which 
boats,  very  like  Chmese  junks,  gaily 
painted,  curtained  within,  and  decked 
wnth  flowers,  glide  through  the  paths 
where  Spanish  gondolettaa  and  goodly 
merchant  l>arges  oft-time  wended 
their  noiseless  way  !  Farewell  to  the 
Minnie  water,  once  the  scene  of  dead- 
ly fight,  and  now  the  rendezvous  of 
youths  and  maidens  who  seek  to  read 
their  destiny  in  the  love-stream ! 
Farewell  to  its  glorious  monuments, 
time  honored  and  most  beautiful  in 
mellow  age  !  Farewell  to  that  lofty 
tower  of  Les  Holies,  beneath  which 
King  Leopold  feasted  so  lately,  and 
whence  Jjongfellow  saw  the  sun  rise 
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n|Hiii  thf  fiTtil?  pIuiuH  beyniul,  And 
wiiti.'lu-d  the  wakiii;^  of  the  city. 
Kari'Wrll  to  the  nin^Miig  l>inlM,  wliriHe 
iit'tfM  thrill  us  the  more  keenly  )»o- 
f«ii^o  nf  th«*ir  jHKir  )ilin(le«l  ey«'S  ! 
Fiircwrll  to  the  lilackhinli*  aii«1 
tlirusht'ri  n'joifiii;i;  in  the  tall  tn*eri  1»y 
I  lie  aii«'ieiit  Httitnie,  where  the  pretty 
liru;;i-niHe8  p>SAij>  aiul  make  ln<*c  in 
t Ik*  (iiN>rwayrt.  The  \qt\  luniiticM  and 
]i.'iu{)c'r  rhildi*en,  even  the  deaf  and 
dtiiiibiniiiatc*Aof  the  noble  InHtitiitioni 
of  Hnij^oii  an?  i living  their  IndihinH  to 
pn»>luc'e  tha  faiiriu  we  laill  Valeueien- 
iM's.  <iive  one  {Mirtin^  hnik  up  the 
jfiir^reouri  airtle.H  uf  Notre  ]>ame  :  one 
Irust  jL:lan<'«'  through  the  Holemn  nave 
«>f  St.  Sauveur;  a  kindly  adimi  to 
that  hii>v,  active  little  Hiitterof  meivv 
whom  Wti  have  met  daily  for  wtfkii 
in  our  nmiMeH  :  a  Imiw  to  that  hand- 
siiHie  voum;  r'uirarisiiT,  nini  awav  to 
the  train  in  t)ie  wake  of  myalty  ! 

What  <;loriiins  weather  fur  tnivel- 
lin-:  !  A  >.^ildeii  jjlow  tiuj^'M  the  iMjni- 
fit'lds,  the  orehanlri  an*  t«*emin;^  with 
t'niit,  the  Int-s  }iu«»y  in  tin*  he-lj^ji-roWB 
i»f  (uttaift*  ^inlenH  ;  the  eat  tie  are 
kure  di>f))  in  the  tall  ^^rass,  iK'n'^ath 
thr>  jiaded  )N)U<^d)H  ;  the  white  |)at('hi-4 
I  if  hu«'k-\vhe:it  dazzle  tlie  si;;ht  at  one 
p  'iiit,  the  lilat?  elovcr  ri'fnMhf.-t  it  at 
auotlirr;  thr  tlax  wavi>.-t  its  drlieato 
Mue  In'IIh  in  tin*  Hummer  hiize,  and 
ih»*  i-i»wlii»yM  opi-n  tln'ir  Kh"*pv  fyr>4 
and  \v,it.-h  till*  train  fmni  t)i>'ir  sh:i  l\ 
ii'.-tin:;  plaefi  midiT  thi*  al  h-r-i.  ( 'ul- 
i.'ii^i'  il'HiiM  ar*  M|N'n  ;  the  lMiii«»')iii|il 
lf;iniitur«'i;littcr*«  likf  hurnifhcd  i;<'l.l, 
:tu<l  tli«'  pri-tty  hou<H>\iif«'  r«im«'!«  turili 
in  her  liHliihiy  n^tunie  ;  tie- strip  «1 
p.*lti<-i;ir.  the  trim  jacket  of  a  ditffr- 
i'jiT  )iiir,  tiie  tlainty  e:ii>  ^itli  h»n<; 
^'"l>i  ri  r  ring's  ha  ntriiiiflH'fow  ihehma'l 
Ia4v  rl-ip^.  anil  a  chain  uf  i:"Id.  with  a 
«r>»-i  appriidt'd  to  it,  ^li'amin^on  ht*r 
Ki«»un.  Sli»-  is  nti  l>*n:^'r  a  -jirl  ;  hut 
>ir.*  in  tri>sh  and  f:tir.  and  iIiimws  a 
riiirniin'^  Mt  of  life  iiitu  thr  ^till  pit*- 
tun-.  Stii'h  an-  I  he  >iit'n«'H  t«f  p:'a"f 
;ii.il  pl'-iitv  vhii'h  lil''riNtht*i'\ii*  uf  tie* 
uixlMi-r  a^  In*  tnivi»r"*!'s  the  rii'h 
p!  t'.'io  iifm  nlirn  Iinikmi  ! 

W1h-:i  I  ii.-ji'  'i'i»ltv.whi'  Wf'  vi'rilyht'- 
lltvi'  hi  1  \\w  hi»h'»r  ''f  M-rvini;  in  tho 
l-ili  ll.'.al  Iri-h  whiii  rn«*!«' T^hv, 
Ml-  "Six,  talk-  ii»  Trim  iif  "  Klandi-rs," 


he  earrieH  Liaek  hiM  |AMwip  to  Namtir 
and  1  )endremont.  The  iM'cne  of  |MA>r 
lie  Kevixi^H  <leath  ri»u*rt  before  \\h  ai<  \%e 
treat  I  theHe  1  tattle  ^n^»uiidrt,  tluH  fv>.*i- 
}iit  of  Kurop*'^  where  M»rnM>n>ii:/)i 
c»n(piere«l,  and  by  the  way  ^ot  lain- 

iNMtnnl  bv  liiH  HJLUcv  enemieri  the 
Mvneh.  We  ntill  hear  "  Mai linnik" 
in  Flandent ;  the//<fi/iiWehauuti(  it  in 
tlie  Htreetrt,  the  ivniiorH  in  the  curu 
fields,  and  tlaniinf(  prints,  ill  nxt rati n^ 
tlie  theme  in  all  itn  aliNunlttv>  ninY 
be  Uiuffht  ftirtwo  houH  apiet.*e. 

A  trilling  cinruni»tance  leil  to  the 
i)opularity  of  thewin^in  Fi-anoe.  The 
ill-Htiri'eii  Marie  Antoinelte  haviii:^ 
obtained  tlie  Mer\'ieeH  (»f  a  mmplu 
]ieaMint  woman  a^  nurse  to  the  I>aii- 
jdiin,  waM  one  day  ntruek  by  the 
HUiartnesri  (»f  an  nir  *'  which/*  miv9«  tlm 
relator  of  the  anet><lote,  *^made  tlie 
young  prince  o|H'n  his  ey^  to  the 
nann*  of  MarllN»rongli  I"  The  jriiy 
ipieeu*s  fancy  w;ih  touched  by  tho 
sprightly  tune;  even  the  king  t*H»k 
up  the  n'/rm'it^  and  from  the  nrivate 
aiiartmentii  of  Versailleri  to  tlie  sta- 
bles the  song  made  a  furore  in  PariA, 
lieaumarchais  even  intn>ducing  it  into 
hi -I  ojHTu  «»f  *•  Figaro/' 

The  thing,  in  fact,  toul ;  a  rage  for 
the  name  was  evince«l  in  nniny  ways ; 
HtulF'!,  nilks,  A///o»'f.*,  carriage!*,  furni- 
tun*  n*ceivet|  the  sUun]i  of  fashion 
with  the  tide  of  MalbnN»k  ;  in  hhorl, 
**  noihin:,'  but  the  fall  of  the  KftHtiJle 
put  a  st(»p  to  the /i/rif />'.*"  anil  it  wan 
revivetl  again  when  Na|M»|oon,  all  mm  t 
he  ha  I  no  t:u«to  fi>r  muNie,  t'^ok  to 
humming  the  air!  '*  Iinleeil,'*  c«iu- 
diid.'s  the  antiipiarian,  who  ffinm  im 
seriiiUsly  into  the  theme  as  though  li«* 
were  tnu'ing  the  Hiiun*ft  tif  Honie 
hemic  |M><'m.  **  we  are  inoltned  tu 
think  iiitli  Mitnsieur  de  Thatesiu- 
briand,  that  it  is  verv  proliablv  the 
sjinie  air  as  that  imng  by  tiiMlfreV  de 
iFiuillitn  und*'r  the  walls  of  JeniMi* 
lem.  !"*  This  flourish  of  triiiuprtM 
wind^  up  with  the  brnzen  AM«nniiire 
that  *'ihe  Arilxi  ehauiit  it  lo  thie 
d:iv." 

S'i  mueh  fi»r  **  MalbpNik/*  Mr^n- 
whilc  the  "su|H*rior  nntiipiity**  uf 
Nnmnr  claims  our  nttcntio:i. 

At  Monx.  Naniur.  anil  I  J. •:{(*•  auii«l 
th->   nigg**il  land4(M;N*!«  i*(  Maiuaull, 
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N'*."  th^tutiiliii^  ili^  Ikllacv  in  •'t'lM*  in  tlie  Gr.uiJc  IMarv  M    Urea -«•!«»  I  he  ilaU»if 
-  V  f  I  iv-  ^'fioJ  rrasiin  lo  tli-rA  that  the  stent  MJ  iTiiMtier  »M  a  Frv-nchn  am*  ~ 
III-  '..—  >uri''4  Bt  MoiL'it  t'iilvBrr. 
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the  Roiimii.4  fiisi  miMMl  their  ntaii- 
«1;uhIh.  IKto  the  Ihljfa'  g:ive  Imttle 
to  thi'ir  invadorw,  and  ^h(H>k  the 
lr;.n<»iis  \\hi<'h  thev  t'ouKl  not  ilisiierae. 
At  Nninur  thov  thr«»w  up  their  re- 
(loiihts,  and  i)l.'U'in<(  tht'ir  women  ami 
childnMi  witliiu  thini,  in.ide  one  da- 
riiivj  otVoi-t  for  frtH^lnni.  At  dead  of 
iii.i;ht  th<\v  ('n>s}«Ml  tlie  S;im)ire,  j»ene- 
tratvd  tht*  lioart  of  tin.'  Koninn  camp, 
Jiiul  drovf  out  the  auxilmrv  tnK)|M ; 
hut  in  vain  thoy  oi)|H>rto<l  tlieir  o«ier 
8'iitldM  to  the  tried  annour  of  their 
e:u'nn»'H  ;  out  of  sixty  thourtand  war- 
riors hut  live  thou87ind  were  H])are(i 
to  U'ar  tlie  news  of  ulavery  to  the 
trembling  woiueu  and  children.  The 
lirhjar  8ul>niitte<l  with  an  ill  gmce  to 
tlie  Konian  voice,  and  Hainanit  luwi 
I'vcr  continued  to  maintain  an  ari.-4to- 
cnitic  prei^Mlence  over  the  ivunmereial 
«l:Mlrii;U  which  Mepirato  it  from  Hol- 
land, t 

The  anny  of  Bulji^iuni  dniwfl  its*  Wnt 
soldiern  from  Ilainault.  Thcne  are 
the  WuIUmmis  ;  and  ho  HUi>erior  are 
the  huniMcr  dasM^fl  in  this  Paya  de 
N'alons  conHiderc«i,  in  coni|mri8on 
with  those  of  the  Northern  provinces, 
that  even  8er\*ant8  are  aoii^ht  for  in 
Ilainault.  Their  lan^ia^  isRcarcely 
inte|li«ril>le  to  strangers,  but  they 
H]H*nk  Fivnch  vf-ry  generally. 

The  scenery  al)out  Namur  is  stri- 
king, eMi»ecially  when  ix>mi)are*l  with 
the  environs  of  the  "  eituw  of  the 
]»lains."  Its  old  castle,  hewn  out  of 
a  solid  ruck,  crowns  a  cragg)'  stee]), 
and  has  a  gnmd  effect,  all»eit  Joseph 
the  Sec<ind,  who  certainly  was  not 
**  the  man  for  the  Hituatiou,"  destn»y- 
cd  many  of  its  liastions.  Joseph 
wanted  the  virtue  of  tol**ration^  and 
rurl»e<l  the  ))eople's  taste  in  their 
great  |»ageants  ;  a  very  <»p]x>site  jjoliey 
to  King  jA»o])old*s. 

The  archiiH>logiRts  of  Naniur  pre- 
tend to  tntce  its  foundation  to  the 
days  of  King  Solomon  I  Others  date 
i^s  origin  fn»m  the  timn  of  Sftmhmn, 
a  (terman  prints,  who  gave  his  name 


to  the  river.  Our  King  William  the 
Thii-d  l)esieged  Namur  in  IfJtto. 
Despite  the  strength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions, it  has  freouently  changed 
masters  ;  and  in  tne  oonvnlsion  of 
the  first  French  revolution  it  shared 
the  fate  of  other  Bral)autian  cities. 

In  antitpiitv,  Mons  stands  next 
to  Namur.  ller  nobles$€  consider 
themselves  of  the  most  ancient  blood 
in  the  Netherlands.  Julius  Ciesar 
built  the  first  fortress  here  fifty-six 
years  lH?fore  (.lirist,  and  Cicero  ir</« 
thejirttt  nrffH  of  the  citifj  which  rose 
fixim  amid  the  lEtoumn  fortifications. 
The  Cathetlral  of  St  Waldru  snperse- 
de<l  the  Pagan  Temple  of  the  Olynipii! 
gixls,  and  here  the  first  oreun  pealetl 
its  C'hristian  orisons.  Even  tlie 
women  of  Mons  seem  to  have  been  of 
a  more  determined  spirit  than  usual, 
for  we  read  of  the  Counts  of  Hainault 
d(»ing  battle  with  the  abbefls  and 
canonesses  of  St.  Wahlru.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Normans,  however,  in 
8J)8,  checked  such  **  civil"  discord ; 
and  when  St.  Bruno  was  sent  from 
Home  in  the  tenth  centur}',  he  re- 
established harmony  in  the  church 
for  a  time.  Tlie  Uuiies  revived  the 
ohl  quarrel,  however,  fighting  it  out 
this  time  with  the  prebendanes,  who 
nncourteously  closing  the  gates  of  the 
cathe<lral  ujHm  them,  my  lady  abbess 
and  her  nuns,  '*  in  voices  strong  and 
clear,"  sang  their  matins  outside  the 
walls,  with  such  force  and  fervour 
that  the  gentlemen  were  fain  toyieM  ! 

St.  Bernard  j)reache<l  the  crusades 
fii-st  in  Mons,  and  the  Beguinage  hei^j 
is  the  oldest  "  Ijadies*  club***  of  the 
kind  in  Belgium.  Tt  was  when 
Mons  i)a8sed  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy that  Brussels  became  the 
resort  of  the  aristocracy,  antl  the 
magistrates  of  Mons  were  often  visi- 
teil  by  crowned  heads.  Such  was 
their  magnificence,  that  sovereigns 
delighted  m  their  fetes  ;  and  thecom- 
jiany  of  an*hers  here  formed  the  mo- 
narch*s  Ixxly-guard  on  such  oi^casions. 


t  Holhiul  .t»  HataviA,  from  Bato,  the  iUt«  of  wh(w>  exiAtent^e  U  unknown,  must  liavt 
yielileil  to  th<>  lioniaii9  Itefore  tiio  \W\^»^  and  fonrfd  douhtleiut  nart  of  the  ^^riuxiliaiy  troopa." 
Tacitus  nv^crts  that  the  Kntarians  fx(vl)'*<]  all  the  people  on  the  Uhine  in  military  apirit 
AVUiT.  sulHlutHl  bv  the  Hniiians,  "they  paid  thrir  tribute  in  soldiora,  and  from  them  waa  fonm'J 
'a  cnvniry  which  compiled  the  moat  etflciiMit  part  of  the  Roman  amiiea;  they  attoniidied  ll.«* 
Ihicians  by  tho  dexterity  and  bniTery  with  which  they  swam  their  horse*  acroM  the  Dtnnbe  to 
attack  thoM>  people,  and  for  a  long  period  they  were  the  GuardK  of  the  Koman  Emperors. 

*  1  be  Beguinea  are  not  bound  by  verers  tow^  and  may  coma  and  go  as  th«y  list.  P^- 
son5  who  have  read  Laily  Morgan's  **  Priiiceas/*  will  remember  that  tlie  int«r«t«  of  the  story 
is  htcreased  by  the  heroine  being  a  Begnine. 
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AIh>ii1  tivr*  \f:a'h«i^'o  tlu  iiiiii't  of  (lie 
:iii«iiiit  town  i>f  M Olid  was  dibtiirlx*i1 
)iy  :i  tiTiililc  *' jiulicial  <lnuiia/'  when 
:i  iii>lil'-of  i^'];,nuiii,  (Vmut  Ilyp|M>Itto 
l»iM-ai-iiii',  w.'iH,  "\iitli  liiM  wife, 
tiii'l  fi'i*  tlic  iniinliT  of  tliu  lady's 
limilnT.  The  ciix'umHtiuiees  were 
r«-iiil«ri«l  the  inon?  utr«K.'ioUH  l»y 
Ma'lriiuf  Imuran  lit*  turning;  cvideiici* 
:i;;alMsi  the  iiiisfnd»le  man  nhe  had 
iii!<ti«:ated  to  the  crime,  and  who  oil 
lit'i'  t<'.'«tiniony  w:im  extHriited  at  Moiis. 
'J'lii  >[nry  tills  a  place  in  intKlern 
ot-i.il g  itUhr*H.  Tlie  uidiappy  bro- 
th" r,  \\  ho  wits  on  th«'  eve  <if  marriji^je, 
wa>4  iiivei;;le«l  to  the  old  moated 
Cliatt-au  de  Hurv,  and  then*  in  the 
^'ItMHu  i»f  a  NoveniU»r  even  in;;  fornil 
!«•  swallow  a  dose  of  itit'vtin*:  .a  tlistil- 
hilii'ii  from  tolKicei»;  whieli  Madame 
iMManiic  and  her  hiiHUind  had  l»eeii 
i-i>ii.-ii.tiii;rfMra  fortni<{ht  previously — 
taking;  their  turns  at  k\\"as\  of  iii^ht  to 
i-etire  into  a  tleserti^l  e«irner  of  the 
eliati-aii,  and  there  watch  the  "  caul- 
dp'U"  ciintaiiiih;;  the  ileailly  ])«itioii. 
'J'lii'  trial  wiui  attendcil  hy  tliou^fuidd 
of  jur-oiis,  and  will  never  Ik?  forj:<»t- 
(eii  ;  I  ml  the  i-liK*in^  s«.'ene  eldiMted 
certain  >yni)i;itliit's  for  the  inisendde 
man,  wliii  had  evidently  liet-ii  a  tool 
in  ihe  hands  nf  a  daring  and  amhiti- 
«ni>^  wiiman.  Her  **stoieism,"  to 
4(u>>t<'  the  n'coni,  on  the  evening; 
o!  li<  1'  liiisliaiid'N  con<lem nation,  w:is 
:iN\fii].  I  >ay  haviiii;  closed,  the  eourt 
Ma/i  d  with  li;;ht  ;  r.iii^^eil  rounil  the 
whiti-  walls  Wfif  the  judici;d  autlpiri- 
ti>>^  the  ehief  of  tlieni  ill  his  si*arh-t 
H'Ih-  aitil  the^i'iid'arineri'';  a  hrcath- 
h  - '  -diiii'c  pi-rvade«l  lli«-  crowd,  :i.s  a 
U'il  r.ue,',  aiiil  C"«»iiite  itiH'arme  w.-is 
HnMiiiifiu-il  into  till-  hall.  ^\s  he 
enti  III}.  ji'Mpie  saw  liii]»*-  >hinin;;  iu 
li!-»\'-.  His  wife  Wri.-.  lalleil  UfXt. 
S)i'  w;is  veiliil.  and  a  wif-ath  iif  whi(|■ 
l..■,l -.  I  M.-iinI»i|  In  r  iKtniiet  :  .-h»'  U**V 
lit-r  st'Mt.  A  L'''niraniii*  p'lrtcil  her 
finm  lie-  i-'»nnt.  The  fatal  **  Ves" 
.  '  L:uili\'*  fail>>d  tii  shake  tlit-  ealni  «»f 
Mi'M'-inir  liiH-anhc'.'*  ffalnn-s,  Imi  at 
ill-  "  N' "  whii.h  aiipiitt'd  hi**  wife, 
I.-  ..I'l  a  L'l.Mi  ■«■  "f  nniiitt-ndilM  t«'iid»'r- 
Ti-    -  t. .^\.i^■U  *\\*'  a;jtlii«r  of  hi>  ruin  ; 

•■  l.vli.  |'..>iji.;- 1  l*.i.einne,'  Kii'l  the 
jii  !,'  .  '•  \.iii  air  aeipiitti'^l  :  ymi  may 
il- ^  •  i;tl. '     >|i,'  ro--  calmlv  fr«»m  the 

I     ll..:l.ar-.    Inlii-ll  ;     a-*  ."-ll"   |iCL'o«fd  i»Ul, 

I.' r  1  i^^uhl  c.'Lhi  uiM'ii  hi  r  another 
\"*'\  "1  iiiili'M-rilviltli'  t''ndern*'Ms. 
1  h'.ii   wa-*  iio  n.-^jM*n-«i\v  {^lauce  I  ^^he 


ne\cr  ('Veil  turned  her  head  t4)\v.-inU 
him  !  Next  (hiy  she  w:ui  hi-vn  ynwi- 
ding  the  stix*ets,  "assisting"  at  the 
gi-eat  festival  of  St.  Wahlru  ! 

The  count    was    exeeut4Nl    in    tht- 

Imlilie  H(|iiart!  at  Mons,  in  •July,  !>*•'<  1. 
t  was  said  that  one  of  the  re;u4iiiis 
for  giving;  Madame  Ii<H*aniie  the  «i|k 
]Mirt unity  of  esea|M»  from  the  [leiiulty 
of  crime  hy  the  s:tcritic(?  of  her  hiis* 
iKind,  w:is  the  re<piesi  innd«*  hy  the 
(jueeii  of  the  IMgians  >N-f<in*  her 
death,  that  cjipital  punishment  shtiuKl 
never  mure  he  inflict e«l  on  women  in 
I^-lgium.  Count  jMH-firmcs  faniilv, 
who  liad  ^imhI  pro|Htiiy  and  an  did 
title,  olitiiiiied  |N*rmiHsioii  from  the 
government  U*  change  their  naiiii'M. 
It  is  l)elieve<l  th'-v  have  left  the 
(r4>uiitry.  Maihune  tigures  occjisioii- 
ally  ill  the  Knglish  jounuds.  She 
Ikis  made  herself  conKpieiious  by  her 
extnivagaiice,  and  hy  tht?  eeiisuivH 
sliL*  has  incurix**!  under  the  law  for 
neglecting  herchihlren  :  neverthelesM 
she  h.'LM  had  s<> vend  offers  of  iiutrri.'igi*, 
and  is  c(»nsiileri*d  attrnctive  auid 
devout  I 

Happily  then*  arc  rare  iiiHtaiu*«'s 
of  such  crime  in  Ikdgium.  An 
industrioUM  fMipulation  oikI  a  tuleranl 
king  an*  elements  which  must  eventu- 
ally W(»rk  together  for  g«KNl ;  auil 
it  must  In*  addeil,  t(M»,  that  the  Hteni 
example  hhewii  in  lieheailiiig  (*(»unt 
li(H-arme,  who,  **  K^'ause  he  wiw  a 
nohle,"  it  was  never  lielieVi-tl  Woulll 
suffer  tleath,  has  luwl  itji  pnt|»er 
Weight.  Though  during  the  |iiftst  vear 
or  two  Slime  shani  thiiigM  have  (leeu 
s:tid  aiNiiit  the  lU-lgian  press,  and  the 
enciiMrag«-m«'iit  given  to  ]Niliti«*3il  re- 
fugffH,  we  lii'Iif\i>  that  evvu  theM? 
(luestinns  have  Ut-n  si't  at  n'xt  MiM*e 
the  treaty  of  p»sice  ;  and  on  the  tither 
hand  it  may  !■«■  n*marked  that  there 
is  p.  rhaps  no  |Kii-t  of  the  eontiiieut 
wlinv  >o  many  Knglish  familiifi  %4 
fair  nieaii*4  ainl  high  rert|Ni*ttt1iilitT 
have  taken  np  their  alimle.  Tlie 
ctirresiN indent   i^f  the  ''TiiiieM**  hail, 

illd«iil,  Wftl  te;<le«l    the    M'htillieiltH  uf 

kih:;  and  pei>ph*.  wh'ii.in  hi'*  gnipliie 
pictuii'  fn>m  the  <fRin<le  riai*e  at 
nruLTi's,  he  sk'-teh-il  the  figure  «vf 
l**Y\\  \V  est  nion 'land,  in  "the  Kugliah 
si-arh't,**  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
lU-lgian  Hiiven-igii.  Then*  waa  a 
ft  ping  sigiiificjiiitv  in  the  refvivnceto 
Ml  simple  an  incident  ! 

ANTWKur,  which  Ims  been  the 
uf  great  fwti\  ity  dnring  the 
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of  King  Leopold,  fii*st  set  the  example 
of  commercial  activity  in  Bi-abant. 
Her  traditions,  as  we  have  shown,  date 
far  beyond  those  of  Bruges,  and  every 
year  the  gigantic  effigy  of  Antigone, 
and  the  papier  machee  wife  the  citi- 
zens saw  fit  to  give  him  at  a  later 
period,  are  paraded  through  the  streets 
in  company  with  the  triumphal  Ru- 
bens car,  and  what  Sam  Slick  would 
call  the  ISogdollager,  or  President  of  the 
Scheldt,  a  huge  mimic  whale  which 
spouts  water  whenever  the  crowd 
thickens  round  him. 

When  Queen  Victoria  saw  this  pro- 
cession from  the  balcony  of  the  King's 
House  in  the  Place  de  Mer,  Her  Ma- 
jesty laughed  so  heartily  that  the 
merry  crowd  dashed  into  the  shower, 
and  got  wet  for  the  special  amuse- 
ment of  "  cette  bonne  petite  dame,  la 
Heine  d'Angleterre  ;''  and  when  some 
of  her  suite  descended  into  the  Place, 
and  drank  the  viti  d'honneur  with  the 
fair  charioteer  of  the  car  of  Bubens — 
always  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  class  in  Antwerp,  by  the  way — 
the  oiteiUe  cordiale  between  England 
and  Belgium  was  recognized  with 
shouts  that  almost  came  up  to  "  ce 
charmafit  cheer  A  nglaisy^*  as  Canrobert 
calls  the  hurrah  of  British  soldiers. 

Antigone,  for  he  is  worth  descri- 
bing, stands  eighteen  feet  high.  Be- 
fore making  his  annual  public  appear- 
ance, he  and  his  wife  are  fresh  painted 
and  gilded.  We  saw  them  both 
undergoing  their  toilette.  The  giant's 
beard  was  in  curl-papers  !  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  Boman  helmet, 
decorated  with  a  scai'let  j)lume  ;  and 
what  with  the  toga,  the  fresh  paint, 
&c.  he  reminded  us  extremely  of — 
Paul  Bedford  in  an  Adelphi  traves- 
tie  !  The  giantess  is  two  hundred 
years  h^r  spouse's  junior ;  "  yet,"  said 
M.  Verachter,  the  kind  and  intelli- 
gent archiviste  of  Antwerj),  who  at- 
tended us  as  giuciously  as  he  had  done 
the  Majesty  of  England,  "  you  see 
she  does  not  wear  so  well.  The  pa- 
pier machee  of  her  day  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Antigone's." 

We  shall  be  forgiven  for  thus  dwell- 
ing on  apparently  a  trivial  subject, 
for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  tnese 
effigies  belong  to  the  archives  of  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  and  are  looked  upon 
by  the  populace  with  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious veneration  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause we  have  little  doubt  on  our  own 
mindB  that  Antigone  came  from  the 


Crimea  !  The  oldest  records  speak 
of  him  as  a  Russian  ;  and  he  was 
therefore,  we  fully  believe,  one  of  the 
Cimhri  who  overran  Graul,  and  were 
finally  driven  out  by  the  Romans. 
These  Cimhri  came  from  Cimbrica 
Chersonesus,  near  the  Euxine,  and  so 
little  was  known  of  their  country,  and 
so  evil  were  the  reports  of  its  "  Cim- 
merian darkness"  and  barbarity,  that, 
according  to  Plutarch,  Homer  drew 
his  images  of  hell  from  what  he  had 
heai'd  of  this  dismal  region.  There 
be  some  who  think  that  Homer  and 
Dante,  too,  might  have  been  inspired 
by  the  awful  images  of  a  later  day. 
But  what  is  past  cannot  be  mended, 
however  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  ! 
Meantime,  rely  on  it,  Antigone  was  a 
Crimean  hero  ! 

Antwerp  rivals  Bruges  m  the 
grandeur  of  her  collection  of  paintings, 
and  boasts  of  Rubens  as  if  he  were  a 
living  artist.  They  are  justly  proud, 
too,  of  him  as  a  statesman.  He  came 
at  the  moment  when  the  Iconoclasts, 
infuriated  by  the  conduct  of  Philip 
the  Second,  had  rendered  art  a  bve 
word  and  a  mockery.  It  was  he  who 
repaired  these  disasters,  and  not  only 
filled  the  public  buildings  aiid 
merchant  palaces  of  Antwerp  with 
his  gorgeous  paintings,  but  enriched 
those  of  all  Europe,  from  London  to 
St.  Petersburg,  from  Madrid  to 
Vienna.  Moreover,  he  settled  state 
questions  with  tact  and  judgment 
when  he  came  on  a  mission  to  England. 

One  of  the  most  touching  yet  gor- 
geous scenes  in  Antwerp  must  have 
been  that  in  which  QueenVictoria  held 
soprominentaplace ;  when  Her  Majes- 
ty went  to  the  Cathedral  to  see  those 
wonders  of  Rubens'  pencil,  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
Through  the  garlanded  streets  passed 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Isles,  the  whole 
of  the  civil  guild  en  gra)ide  tenue — 
from  the  giant  to  the  policeman. 
All  the  soldieiy  were  drawn  up,  and 
tlie  people  shouted  as  the  cortdge 
pjissed ;  so  soon  as  her  Majesty  stepped 
within  the  western  aisle  of  the 
magnificent  edifice,  the  clercy 
advanced  to  welcome  her,  and  the 
gigantic  organ  pealed  forth  "Grod 
save  the  Queen."  The  whole  town 
was  in  tumult ;  at  night  the  illumina- 
tions flooded  the  city  with  light,  and 
out  on  the  Scheldt  were  heard  the 
shouts,  the  song  and  laughter  of  the 
merry    people,    the    roysu  squadron 
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liiiniiiiu  )t!ii*-  li;;hts,  and  tlic  )iaiikM  (if 
tin-  liver  ;:li(trnii<;  \titli  hiiiii>i< 
Wlralh'tl  willi  rinWtTH. 

rinl' r  tin-  i-iri'inH><taiiCfs  Uieiv  wiw 
soiiirtliiii;^  strikin;^  in  the  night  of  thf 
\:ii-ht  si>nt  1)V  the  Kiii''of  the  Nether- 
l.-imU  with  ]\\a  iiinhaKi4{iiK>r  on  bounl, 
1m  |ijiv  his  ri'H]iectH  to  the  Cjueen  of 
Kii<:lan«l.  As  (^ueen  Virtc»ria,  IViiiee 
AIlxTi,  an«l  their  unele  enilmrknl 
\^itli  Il»T  Majrsty'H  niiniMtiTri,  tlic 
Maii'l.'tnl  of  Kn^lauil  \\:w  hoisteil  at 
the  ni.'iiu,  and  tlie  ohi  tl:i^  of  Braltiuit 
M<>:(t<Ml  at  the  fore.  ThfU  the  eitadi'l 
fSiixi*  toiifriie.  The  Dutehnieii  i*onhl 
n<it  have  liked  f/tnt^  we  think.  The 
vov.'il  l>:u'k  niitved  uiajefltii-nlly  through 
the  waters  iif  th*;  Scheldt,  the  English 
nu'n-i>f-war  manned  their  yanls,  ami 
til"  t:irs  i*li»'i*n*d  the  Queen  ils  itheleft 
:ill  lit-r  fnllnwerH  far  )K.*hind,  and 
linrrii.'ii  on  to  lj*'fkenHh<iek,  the 
iMiiind.irv  of  Ik*l^inui  iumI  Hollaml, 
when-  (lie  huriKi'ntal  trieohir  of  Hol- 
i:ind  sn|M»r>«etK'il  the  red,  hlue,  and 
Vi-lliiw  of  Mniliant  ;  and  the  hhHoi-h 
tn>iii  a  DiiU'h  fri^vnte  wduteil. 

Tli»»  titadel  i»f  Antwerp  w  t»»  us  t»f 
tin*  pii'Mnt  i-entnr}*  an  i»hjift  4»f  e«>n- 
•iiicKilili-  inteivst.  If,  at  the  idea  of 
ii-t  f'>iiiiiiatii>n  )>y  the  IiKmhIv  Ihike 
(i'.MU'.  }M»  shudder  with  h<>rn»r  and 
i|'-LnMt.  we  tind  our  hest  Hyniiwithien 
I  ii!i»:»d  in  f»v<ir  of  that  fndlant 
iJin.  ml  Cliruis',  whi»  in  \^',i-2  mi 
«|i«.]M  Titi'ly  ivM.><ted  the  Kn-nrh  »r- 
!:iI-i-\,  jlial  wlii-n  Mai>h:d  <;ei-jinl 
^^  IMi  lijo  aidi  <«-h'-eani|i,  th**  l>ukeM 
•  ;'<hl.  ;»ii^  :uid  «li'  Nenmur^,  t>nten-ii 
tl'"  .■•■».«« if  the  f««i'ip>j*,  the  niarr*hal 
•■v<-l.ii):i<<l  tliat  "  ( 'liaxNi'  had  il<>ne 
y\-  11.  l'  n*  that  he  I'liuhl  nt't  have  lirM 
I   '■  .-:ii->lltrr  day." 

i'li"  f:'ll  of  AlltWi-rp  <-M||i|i|etely 
>  \  errd  il<illaiiil  f  1*1  mi  Ifrak'int  :  tht* 
Kifii'li  wi-n*  feteii  hy  imiinf  Itt'l^iiini, 
l>iii  Kii;;lahil  wa.4  |iNik«'d  u|Min  an 
li:i\iiiij  tak  I!  1  ratiii-r  "-hy"  j^irt  in 
tl:«'  matter,  in  seiidiuv;  ^•»!iie  ••*  her 
.-iiipt  to  th(  month  *'i  tlif  .<«'hi'ldt ;  t^** 
III  i-  li  ••i»,  that  wli»  II  '•'•nie  Vf-;!!-*-  alt  r. 
l.l-\^  <«  of  our  Indian  «iiH.i.-rfis  r*a  hnl 
tin*  Antwerp  «oi  #/.'••€  'lull's  ,  «oiiie 
\"Uii:,'  |w*l;n:ii)..  lN';;an  l»»  »'\ult  o\tr 
tilt-  '-;iil  tale  of  t 'hiliativkallali.  **ltoiif 
I  i:iii-k]e,  niv  l:iiU."  s'liil  A  ^^mnd  ft^'ux 
i."»>n,t  1,/,^.  "  /  ktiMW  the  Kno|i«h  wvll ; 
!  \\ai  in  Na)xl't'i:*!«-(rniy,  an^l  fi>u^dit 


w/M  n'Vt'fSt'jt,  it  tM  from  sum*;  r.c^^rMt^/ht 
of  tht'ir  o*ruy  and  woe  lietiile  tlieir 
enemy  when  the  day  of  n^trihiititm 
oniert  !"  Si  Kin  followed  the  deHimti'h- 
e«  whieh  pn»ve«l  how  well  the  ••M 
wddier  knew  us ! 

Though  fallen  from  the  magi iitii-<'ri t 
iMwition  Hhe  hehl  till  the  davH  of 
IMiilip  the  Seconil,  who  w^euiM  to  hiivt* 
done  all  tlie  evil  Ium  father  Cliarlen 
the  Fifth  want n I  the  enery^  t^i  do  • 
the  iK'Tiple  of  the  "//**»f/f  tVMiwr/ve," 
as  the  great  nierchantn  are  en) led,  ,*ire 
wealthy  and  influential  in  Kun>|N*. 
Four  yean«  ago  they  tlecidetilv  daim*- 
cated  the  se|>anitiou  from  Htdlaiiil, 
and  the  latter  couutn*  hv  the  wav 
\iivn  loHt  nothing,  k)  far  m  her  tmde 
ifl  coni.vrue4l.  She  Htill  Mendn  her 
fleet  forth,  t(»  return  with  the  riehea 
of  theeaxt,  and,  aM  a  maritime  nation, 
keeiK<  ui»  the  eharaeter  ahe  eame«l 
umler  \  an  Tr«>mp,  when  he  huistvil 
hirt  liCKiim  at  the  maMt  to  **HWi*ep  the 
HeaH,*'  and  did  it  with  a  vengHUin*, 
till  our  Blake  thranlml  him  with  the 
A  orAH  tr/i  ip ;  a  nd ,  mark  you ,  thia  wiia  the 
oi-igin  <if  the  }M'niuuit  our  adminUji 
«irr\'  at  thin  ^lav. 

tfHKXT  sitit  enthroned  like  a  queen, 
eruwnwl  hv  the  ehureh  of  St.  Pienv  ; 
hut  her  gIor>'  luiK  faded,  ami,  lik»* 
Katheriue  Parr,  i«he  Meemit  to  mouni 
in  84>lemn  htat«  the  Iom  tif  her  fonmT 
gramUur.  (■heni  haa  lieen  the  ehi*-f 
MutTen^r  1>y  the  aejiaration  of  Ilullanil 
fmm  lielgium.  liesK  fortunate,  toi>, 
than  Hrugesand  Antwer|t.  nttouehan 
ari*44«n  sinei'  thedaVH  of  the  IcomicUNtA 
to  n'|uiir  the  mist')ii-f  they  did  to  the 
]inl»Iii'  lMiildiiip«.  t'harlei*  the  Kifth 
Miid  pnnnin;.dy  to  a  Fivnehuiaii,  **«Te 
ni«-t(Riirt  tout  I'aris  dann  niiiu  j^imi/* 
(///or.-;."  The  same  thing  might  l« 
Kiid  now  ;  hut  its  very  nixe  in  agaiunt 
the  It  n('>»:d  of  its  spleiidou*-.  ludeeil| 
the  i-hi«*f  re^idenetrt  are  on  the  banks 
I  »f  1  he  tT.iial :  a  nil.  hv  the  way,  we  think 
that  i if  all  (own^in  Ik'lgiuni,  tiheiit,  in 
aildilioii  to  the  intereitt  ^hr  |iiiMmim 
in  the  -ui>erl>  n-li*-'«  of  |ia^t  afci^ 
pr*M*ntrt  the  gn*atei«t  aiUHningvi*  fur 
|xi>.iiiiN  ikxiriiig  eh»ap  and  fp***l 
filueaiion  for  their  famiiiem  Kiiitii 
are  lower  than  elM-when*;  mil  lu^^ 
Hi  nee  there  wi-re  a  thoUMaiid  kuMMalo 
let.  ami  an  yet  the  warketa  have  Bi4 
h  *en  t«M*  sharply  tried  liv  th«  iniMcncv 
of  iirili^h  g>dd. 


•  t.tin*  :»  liif  1  ivpcli  niiuf  lor  lih-i  I. 
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The  looms  once  worked  by  the 
tjasne  weavei-s  are  now  replaced  by 
English  steam  power.  The  walls  of  a 
cotton  factory  have  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  built  by  the  bold 
crusader  Baldwin,  one  of  those 
Counts  of  Flanders  who  succeeded  the 
governors  of  Antwerp,  Foresters,  as 
they  were  called.  Ihe  court  once 
ringing  with  the  clang  of  knightly 
armour  is  crowded  with  unsightly 
wagons,  and  the  din  of  the  mule  jenny 
fills  the  space  where  the  minstrels  of 
the  banquets  celebrated  the  glories  of 
Ghent,  and  the  renown  of  her  bold 

citizens.     Monsieur  S ,  the  owner 

of  this  factory,  is  wealthy,  and  he  and 
others  of  his  class  employ  a  vast  num- 
ber of  poor  people.  Still,  the  very 
contrast  between  these  cotton  spinners 
of  the  present  day,  and  their  prede- 
cessors who  corresponded  with  the 
Medici  and  defied  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  witnessed  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ever  held 
in  Brabant  (by  Philip  the  Second),  and 
whose  splendid  fet«s  cast  an  occasion- 
al glory  even  now  on  shattered  fanes 
and  deserted  altars,  is  {lainful,  and 
scarcely  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  been  there. 

In  these  moileru  days,  the  building 
most  cared  for  is  that  which  contains 
the  l)all,  concert  rooms,  and  theatre. 
Priceless  marbles  support  the  roof, 
and  exquisite  scidptures  are  setotf  by 
velvet;  hangings  from  Courtrai. 
Innumerable  mirroi-s  reflect  the  illu- 
minate<l  scene  at  night,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  rendei'ed  perfect  by  the 
application  of  steam. 

But  from  this  resource  of  the 
mrKlem  aristocracy  of  wealth,  it  is 
Had  to  turn  to  old  St.  Bavon,  which, 
despite  the  repaira  it  has  undergone, 
Is  still  an  evidence  of  the  misery 
entailed  by  religious  feuds.  One  of 
its  twenty-five  chapels,  mereover,  is 
the  shrine  of  what  some  consider  the 
great  wonder  of  Bfjlffium—Van  Eyck's 
Adorati(»n  of  the  Lamb  ;  but  to  our 
mind  the  cryi)t  VhjIow  the  church  was 
worth  all  the  rest,  fi-om  its  association 
with  the  j»as<t,  when  hundreds  of 
worshippei-s,  concealed  from  their 
enemies,  celebrated  the  rites  of  their 
cliurch  amid  the  horrors  of  sickness, 
famine,  disease,  and  death.  The 
Oantois  boa^t  to  this  day,  as  well 
♦hey  may,  that  while  they  held  the 
glaive  in  (»uc  hand  against  invadern, 


thev  built  this  noble  pile  of  St  Bavou 
witn  the  other ! 

Ghent  is  one  of  the  grand  depots 
for  troops,  and  Belgium  sends  her 
soldiers  under  canvas  every  year^ 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  Plein  St.  Denis  is  a 
noble  field  for  a  review.  We  witness- 
ed one  there  some  time  ago,  and 
were  not  more  struck  with  the  eflici- 
ency  of  the  troops  than  Tvith  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  cavalry  horses. 
They  are  a  refined  type  of  those 
magnificent  clmrgers  which  we  see 
worked  in  the  tapestry  at  Blenheim, 
or  in  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  wan*. 
But  the  elegant  race  of  Andalusian 
horses,  which  JRubens  delighted  in 
when  he  took  his  evening  rides,  is 
extinct. 

The  citadel,  prisons,  public  gardens, 
and  charitable  institutions  of  Ghent 
make  great  amends  for  the  decay  of 
past  glor}',  and  many  a  stately 
Pleasaioiee  in  the  environs  of  the 
town  still  tries  to  rival — as  the  legiti- 
mistes  of  France  do  the  busy  bourgeois 
of  Paris — the  little  chateaux  staring 
out  of  groves  and  gardens  yet  in  their 
infancy.  There  is  a  moral  m  this  ;  the 
great  gates  of  the  Pleasaances  are 
rusty  and  overgrown  with  weeds ;  no 
one  IS  visible ;  while  the  grounds  of  the 
modem  domiciles  are  gay  with  flower 
beds  and  temples,  in  which  groups  of 
yoimg  people  sit  working,  or  watch- 
ing witn  lively  interest  the  train  as  it 
rushes  j>ast,  filled  with  its  motley 
freight  of  priests,  soldiers,  peasant 
men  and  women,  burly  merchants, 
and  thougli  last,  not  least,  the  £nglish 
familv  on  its  travels ! 

They  still  show  you  the  house  in 
Ghent  in  which  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
awaitetl  the  issue  of  the  battle  i»f 
Waterloo.  For  many  years  afterwards 
the  owner,  a  Flemish  noble,  had  the 
rooms  kept  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  been  left  )>y  the  royal  fan'ily  of 
France.  Shade  of  Louis  le  Grand  ! 
hadst  thou  been  but  couHcious  that  a 
King  of  France  sat  waiting  in  a  bye 
street  at  Ghent  for  the  crown  whidi 
Britain  fonght  for,  couklst  thou  have 
rested  in  thy  tomb  ] 

Belgium  may  thank  Holland  to 
this  hour  for  the  shrewdness  she 
displayed  in  resisting  the  rapacity  of 
L«>ui8  the  Thii-teenth  and  Fourteenth ; 
and  albeit  certain  clauses  in  the  treaty 
of  Munster,   in    1648,  gave  ri^e  to 
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quarrels  which  were  not  set  at  rest 
till  1832,  the  ambition  of  Fiance  was 
perpetually  checked  under  the  good 
laith  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  Hollana,  who  kept  up  such  a 
force  under  Marlborough,  Prince 
Eugene,  and  latterly  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as*  sorely  worried  the 
proud  and  chivalrous  marshals  of 
France.  Even  under  Napoleon,  Hol- 
land was  comparatively  favored,  for 
Louis  Bonaparte  was  moderate  and 
just. 

One  word  more  about  Holland, 
while  she  is  on  the  tapis.  From  first 
to  last,  commerce  has  oeen  her  watch- 
word, though  she  has  also  highly 
encouraged  the  arts.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise,  like  her  rafts  on  the 
Rhine,  has  carried  her  through  many 
a  political  whirlpool ;  and  as,  in  creat- 
ing her  extraordinary  cities  and 
entrepots,  she  has  turned  every  inch 
of  ground  to  account,  so  in  the 
commencement  of  her  commercial 
power  she  established  relations  with 
Brabant  through  Ostend,  founded  on 
the  simple  secret  of  curing  henings.* 
The  Gantois  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  bee-like  propensities  of  Holland, 
and  regret  that  they  have  no  longer 
any  partnership  in  her  undertakings  ; 
but  they  are  doing  the  next  best 
thing  to  such  partnership ;  they  are 
working  their  way  on  utilitarian 
principles,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  visit  the  factories 
and  bleaching  greens,  and  to  watch 
the  heavily  laden  barges  on  the  grand 
canal.  At  present  Ghent  may  be 
considered  in  a  state  of  transition  ; 
but  let  the  sun  of  peace  shine  on  her 
somewhat  longer,  and  she  will  arise 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  labour, 
and,  under  God*s  blessing,  success. 

A  fine  view  of  Lieoe  is  caught 
through  an  arch  that  spans  the  rail- 
way. This  is  one  of  the  first  cities 
built  by  the  Romans  after  crossing 
thefthine.  The  Teuton  Rhine  border- 
ers resisted  the  legions  as  obstinately 
as  the  warriors  of  Namur ;   such  a 


bloody  battle  took  place  as  made 
Caesar  say,  "  it  was  the  worst  day  the 
army  had  ever  seen ;"  nevertheless, 
they  planted  their  eagles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maese  or  Meuse,  and  made 
liege  their  head  quarters.  These 
luxurious  soldiers  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  valley,  so  sulmirable,  too, 
as  a  military  position ;  they  revelled  in 
fat  beef  and  game  and  fish  ;  the  earth 
yielded  them  coal  and  sulphur ;  and 
nature  provided  them  with  those  de- 
licious baths  which  to  them  were  in- 
dispensable. The  vine  was  brought 
hither  by  them,  but  the  Belgian  is  no 
wine  bibber  ;  he  likes  his  geiii^vre  and 
bih'e  de  Louvain  much  better. 

St.  Hubert,  the  hunter  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, fixed  the  episcopal  see  at 
liege  in  709  ;  churches  and  fortifica- 
tions rose  side  by  side,  popes  and 
ca^inalsemanated  from  its  collegiates, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  constant  strug- 
gles rose  century  after  century  be- 
tween chui'ch  and  state.  The  French 
Revolution,  like  a  grenade  in  a 
quarrelsome  camp,  startled  the  jealous 
belligerentM,  and  nowadays  Liege  is 
too  busy  in  her  commercial  specula- 
tion to  trouble  herself  with  matters 
political  or  religious. 

Nevertheless,  we  Bntish  people 
consider  we  "  have  something  against 
thee,"  O  Liege  !  in  the  matter  of  the 
war  v/ith  Russia ;  when,  by  the  prox- 
imity of  Liege  to  Prussia,  implements 
of  war  found  their  way  to  the  ene- 
mies of  England.  Ireland,  too,  suffered 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  transport  of 
Riga  flax  seed  through  Prussia,  the  first 
choice  of  the  land  transport  across 
the  Russian  frontier  was  given  to 
more  valuable  articles.* 

As  we  halted  on  the  heights  of 
Liege,  we  thought  of  Quentin  Dnr- 
ward  and  the  Lady  Isabelle,  with  that 
tiresome  old  Countess  de  Croye  ;  but 
imagination  went  further  back  when 
we  entered  the  city,  and  beheld  the 
florid  Moorish  architecture  of  St. 
Jacques.  All  within  it,  however,  is 
wof  ully  dilapidated  ;  and  it  was  quite 


♦  When  we  hear  that  Scotch  herrings,  from  the  superiority  in  curing  them  lately  attained, 
have  risen  in  pnblic  favor  on  the  continent,  as  proved  by  the  increase  of  sixtt/six  thousand  one 
hundred  ami  eiffhfy  battels  in  the  exports  of  this  year,  we  arc  at  loss  to  comprehend  the  icaste 
of  herrings  in  Dublin^  in  August,  1856  ;  and  arc  struck  by  the  example  of  our  friends  over 
the  water.     There  are  strong  hopes,  however,  we  trust,  for  the  Irish  deep  sea  fisheries. 

•  From  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  it  appears  that  in 
1855  the  flax  culture  fell  off  to  96,041  acres,  while  this  year  shows  a  growth  of  106,826 
acre% 
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refreshlu^  to  pass  into  the  Grande 
Place,  and  hear  the  plash  of  the  foun- 
tain which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
scene  ;  its  great  jets  of  spray  flashing 
like  jewels  in  the  sun,  and  cooling  the 
area  over  which  were  scattered  fruit 
and  flower  stalls.  Children  were 
singing  and  dancing  round  the  foun- 
tain, quaint  looking  babies  dozing  in 
wicker  baskets  hung  on  their  mothers' 
backs,  and,  to  add  to  the  novelty  of 
the  picture,  groups  of  girls  from  the 
factories  sto^  about,  with  piles  of 
muskets  in  their  arms. 

The  broad  Meuse  flowing  through 
the  valley  is  a  magnificent  feature  in 
the  landscape  ;  once  more  we  breath 
freely  after  leaving  the  close  streets, 
for  the  Grande  Place  presents  the 
only  open  space,  and  the  smell  of 
"  villainous  saltpetre"  gives  place  to 
a  delicious  breeze. 

There  are,  besides  the  large  cities 
of  Belgium,  many  nooks  and  comers 
well  worth  exploring.  The  king  even 
presented  himself  at  Arlous,  a  place 
utterly  obscure  but  for  its  commercial 
interests.  Malines  and  Louvain  are 
easily  visited  from  Brussels  in  a  day, 
and  Toumay  and  Courtrai  are  worthy 
competitors  with  Ireland  in  the  cul- 
ture of  flax. 

But  for  railways  Malines  and  Lou- 
vain would  never  have  been  sought 
out  by  those  wise  English  people  who 
seek  to  educate  their  children  at  small 
cost,  and  under  their  own  eyes.  Here, 
too,  the  guardians  of  rare  art-trea- 
sures extract  many  a  fee  from  the 
touiists  of  the  hour,  who  accept  as 
ffospel  truth  the  most  outrageous 
legends  related  by  sacristans  and 
commissionaires. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Louvain 
should  be  examined  through  an  opera 
glass.  One  longs  for  a  model  of  it 
in  Parian,  on  a  crimson  cushion  under 
a  glass-case.  What  lacework  tracery ! 
what  fairy  groups  of  men  and  women ! 
Each  delicate  niche  is  filled  with 
ffems  of  art ;  men  in  armour  ;  horses 
Dittcd  to  perfection,  with  mounted 
standard  bearers ;  crowned  kings,  in 
ermined  mantles,  seated  under  cano- 

Sies  with  Burguudian  nobles;  and 
ames  in  jewelled  c5effures,  round 
them !  Holy  families,  guarded  by 
angels,  whose  pinions  bear  the  plu- 
mage of  the  swan  ;  lovely  madonnas 
and  bearded  patriarchs !  And  all 
4hi8  beauty  is  jammed  into  a  little 
flcjaare  overshadowed  by  the  cathedral^ 


while  a  rattling  crowd  of  soldiei-a 
mounts  guard  by  the  lovely  shrine 
we  have  attempted  to  describe. 

Louvain  in  its  way  is  as  picturesque 
as  other  cities  in  Belgium.  The 
usual  taste  for  flowers  lights  up  the 
ancient  nooks,  and  the  Mue  Courteia 
quite  a  sight  in  the  noon-day  sun, 
when  the  brightly  tinted  red  and  blue 
woollens, — ^the  manufacture  of  the 
place — are  hung  out  of  the  tall  win- 
dows, drapery  fashion,  for  sale. 

Ypres,  too,  has  its  flax  plains, 
once  ploughed  by  shot  and  shell.  It 
has  faded  into  obscurity  from  its  un- 
healthiness.  **  He  looks  like  a  death's 
head  of  Ypres"  is  a  common  saying 
of  a  sickly  person  in  Belgium.  Paint- 
ers, however,  find  their  way  hither 
to  study  the  ancient  buildings,  of 
which  les  Holies  is  the  most  beautiful ; 
it  has  its  tradition,  too,  of  one  of  the 
towers  being  the  work  of  devils  in 
one  night !  Diaper,  toile  c?'  Ypres,  was 
first  made  here. 

When  Malines  was  but  a  village, 
the  germ  of  her  power  took  root  in  a 
monastery  founded  by  a  few  poor  bre- 
thren. In  time,  their  rights  of  seig- 
neurie  and  land  gave  rise  to  desperate 
feuds,  and  after  passing  through  the 
fiery  furnace  of  Spain,  Malines,  or 
Mechlin,  was  desolated  by  the  French, 
till  in  1706  the  troops  of  Marlborough 
grounded  their  arms  in  the  market 
place.  It  is  a  peaceful,  shadowy  old 
town  now,  where  women  make  lace 
in  flower-wreathed  windows.  There 
are  no  great  companies  of  teinturiera  ; 
no  emporiums  of  cramoisies,  and  vel- 
vets, and  cashmere  shawls.  Even  pins 
and  needles  came  from  Malines  for- 
merly ;  but  as  Birmingham  beat  Na- 
mur,  so  Gloucester  has  w^on  the  field 
from  Mechlin  ;  and  now  lace  and  gin- 
gerbread are  the  commercial  rivals  of 
the  place  ! 

Formerly,  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  had  their  stalls  in  the  choir  of 
the  beautiful  cathedral,  and  mighty 
sovereigns  came  hither  with  their 
splend^  retinues  to  assist  at  '*  The 
Chapter." 

An  artist  after  Prout  would  find 
studies  for  months  in  the  places  or 
squares.  Many  a  noble  mansion,  like 
the  ancient  homes  of  aristocracy  in 
Edinburgh,  is  falling  to  decay  in  the 
occupation  of  himible  tenants;  but 
we  cannot  help  contrasting  the  tattered 
and  soiled  garments  and  naked  feet 
of  Auld  Beekie,  witk  the  trim  caps, 
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bright  kerchieffl,  comfortable  cotton 
or  woollen  i)etticoat8,  and  stout  hose 
and  sabota,  or  buckled  shoes,  of  the 
Flemings ;  whose  household  furniture, 
too,  is  quite  a  show,  from  carved  lu*- 
nioires  and  brass  clamped  chests,  to 
fairy  china  cups,  and  gilt  glasses  that 
hold  just  a  thimbleful!  of  cognac. 
Their  taste,  too,  for  flowers  makes  a 
picture  of  every  fa^aile. 

Toi'RNAY  brings  us  to  tlie  frontier 
uf  France,  and  besides  the  advantji^es 
of  its  industrial  }>08ition,  being  with 
tJourtrai  and  St.  Nicholas  an  import- 
ant flax  district,  it  possesseji  tliose 
Erivileges  which  are  best  estimated 
y  8j)endthrift8  and  duellists!  An 
ancient  place,  indeed,  is  this  border 
town  of  old  France  and  Belgium ; 
and  it  is  supjwsed  to  l)e  the  Ci vitas 
yerviorum  of  Julius  C'eesar.  llere 
the  Merovingian  Kings  held  their 
state,  and  here,  in  481,  died  King 
(Jhildenc.  He  lies  in  Uie  church  of 
St.  Brie,  where  he  was  exhumed 
daring  the  present  century.  The 
corpse  was  discoveretl  wrapped  in 
royal  robes,  studded  with  bees  ;  and 
hence  Bonaparte  adopted  the  idea  for 
the  adornment  of  his  coronation 
pariphemalia. 

The  cathedral,  with  its  five  towers, 
only  one  bearing  a  clock — hence  the 
quibbling  pun,  **  cinq  tours  et  quatre 
cent  (mns)  cloches" — stands  up  from 
the  other  edi flees  like  a  phantom  of 
tlie  past,  a  monumental  record  of  the 
blooily  l)attle8  which  have  been  fought 
on  the  suiTouuding  plains. 

Here,  as  at  Courtrai,  the  flax  waves 
its  delicate  bells  where  once  the  chi- 
valiy  of  France  was  gathered  against 
Flanders.  It  was  beneath  the  walls 
of  Courtrai  that  the  victorious  Flem- 
ings collected  in  a  heap  seven  himdred 
and  fifty  mirs  of  golden  spurs.  More 
than  five  hundred  years  have  elapseti 
since  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility 
were  so  cut  down ;  yet  the  memory 
of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Spurs"  remains. 
How  deep  a  moral  may  we  learn  from 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  history  ! — 
Five  hundred  years  and  more  go  by; 
the  Flemings  i)ros|)er  under  a  king  ; 
he  is  allied  witn  England,  France,  and 
Austria  ;  but  all  national  jcjilousies 
are,  to  say  the  least,  subdued,  and 
the  pageant  in  honor  of  the  Battle  of 


the  Spurs  makes  a  paH  in  the  jubilant 
jirocessions,  an^ayed  in  their  utmost 
splendour  to  gre^t  the  sovereign  on 
his  peaceful  yet  triumphjuit  w^ay. 

As  we  write,  we  are  reminded  of  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  but  a 
few  years  ago  at  Courti-ai.  the  im- 
portance of  which  shoulci  not  be 
under-rated.  A  well  meaning  priest  in 
Belgium  having  been  applied  to  by  a 
lace  manufacturer  of,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, Limerick — to  engage  for  him 
some  young  women  who  might  by 
their  hints  improve  the  delicate  fabric 
heix),  the  people  of  Courtrai  grew 
furious  at  hearing  of  certain  secrets 
in  the  art  finding  their  way  to  Ire- 
land, and  raised  such  a  storm  about 
the  poor  cur6's  ears,  inventing,  too. 
Such  dreadful  tales  aViout  "  a  forcible 
abduction,"  &c.,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retract  the  engagement  he  had  made. 
An  Irish  lady,  however,  with  better 
tact,  applied  quietly  to  a  poor  woman 
whose  daughter  was  a  lace  maker, 
whom  she  consented  to  part  with 
mider  proper  guidance.  Due  arrange- 
ments were  ii^e,  the  girl  accq>ted  a 
salary  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  board  and  lodging  with 
respectable  i)eople,  and  soon  af  tei'wards 
wrote  to  Belgium  in  such  terms  of 
satisfaction,  as  doubtless  induced 
others  to  think  of  following  her  ex- 
ample. 

Very  lately,  Lord  Carlisle  remind- 
ed the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Athlone,  that  the  increase 
of  flax  culture  over  past  years 
amounted  to  nearly  sixty-five  thou- 
sand acres.^  Such  an  announce- 
ment at  such  a  time  rings  in  our 
hearts  like  a  chime  from  a  silver  bell. 
We  all  know  how  Ireland  has  been 
raised  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations, 
and  in  her  own,  by  the  position  she 
acquired  at  the  Paris  Agricultural 
Show ;  and  those  who  have  had  a 
glance  liehind  the  scenes  have  recog- 
nised the  development  of  a  right  cor- 
dial spirit,  not  only  among  tenants 
and  landlords  engaged  in  the  fnendly 
rivalr}',  but  between  the  highest 
nobleman  of  Ireland  and  the  lowliest 
farm  servant.  The  honor  of  each 
seemed  involved  in  the  invigorating 
race  for  industrial  fame. 

Perhaps  no  assembly  of  the  kind 


*  In  1848  th«  report  shews  a  cuttiTation  of  59,863  iicres;  in  1856,  despite  dtUy  in  the 
earlv  part  of  th«  rctir,  before  peiec  was  ratified— of  106,826  acres. 
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that  has  yet  been  held  couM  com- 
pete with  a  Belgian  exhibition  in 
interest,  or  even  in  the  beauty  of  some 
of  its  fabrics.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  for  upwai'ds  of  six  hundred  years, 
albeit  certain  checks  have  been  given 
to  arts  and  manufactures,  they  nave, 
like  the  Belgian  king  of  the  present 
age,  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  even 
in  a  meas\ire  held  their  way  through  it 
with  his  Majesty.  If  the  loom  stopped, 
the  artist  worked  on  ;  and  in  the  rush 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  under  the  fiery  blasts 
of  Spain,  and  the  dread  ordeal  of  later 
revolutions,  many  a  chef  d'oeuvre  was 
carried  into  private  sanctuaries,  and 
religiously  guarded  with  reliquaires, 
exquisite  enamels  of  theHolbein  school, 
altar  draperies  of  lace,  and  lovely  bits  of 
sculpture  and  wood-carving,  tiU  better 
times  came.  Painting  on  glass,  which 
had  lost  its  prestige  in  the  Nether- 
lands since  the  days  of  Van  Eyck,  the 
inventor,  is  now  in  full  revival  there  ; 
and  an  altar  screen  in  St.  Gudule  in 
Brussels,  but  lately  executed  in  wood, 
w^ill  bear  the  te.«rt  of  a  micix)8cope. 
The  looms  are  all  in  full  play  again ; 
and  the  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  artists 
are  beginning  to  throw  open  their 
galleries  and  studios  as  cordially  as  can 
be  desired,  especially  to  English  people. 
England  herself  i^  hardly  aware 
how  much  she  owes  to  Brabant  in  the 
way  of  artists  and  artizans  ;  for  when, 
during  "  the  troubles  of  the  Pays 
Baa,"  as  those  terrible  times  were 
termed,  many  of  the  industrious  and 
talented  classes  emigrated  into  Hol- 
land, our  wise  Queen  Elizabeth  took 
good  care,  in  return  for  the  aid  she 
sent,  to  have  some  of  these  people 
dispatched  to  England.  Not  a  whit 
did  she  care  for  any  f eelinff  that  ex- 
isted against  "  foreign  talent."  No 
doubt,  however,  it  embittered  the 
mind  of  many  a  poor  artizan  at 
home,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  not  fail  to  evoke  the  dormant 
spirit  of  emulation  ;  and  when,  some 
years  aftei'wards,  Kubens  came  as  am- 
i>assador  from  Spain  to  the  court  c>f 
Charles  the  First,  a  new  and  nobler 
impulse  was  given  to  the  fine  arts  in 
England.  Whitehall,  Windsor,  and 
Hampton  Cour,t,  many  public  and 
private  buildings  were  eni-iched  by 
nis  genius  ;  and  nia  well  known  reply 
to  tne  remark  of  an  eminent  person 
about  the  court  had,  it  mav  be  sup- 
posed, something  to  do  with  raising 
the  dignity  of  his  profession. 


Entering  the  gi*eat  master's  studio 
unannounmi  one  day,  the  courtier 
observed,  "  The  ambassador  of  His 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  amuses  him- 
self by  {)ainting  sometimes." 

**  I  amuse  myself  by  pLayiiig  the 
ambassador  sometimes"  replied  Ru- 
bens, Avith  a  significant  smile. 

Besides  other  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  Belgium  and  Great  Britain 
by  an  Exhibition  at  Brussels  on  the 
plan  of  our  first  Crystal  Palace  and 
that  which  closed  at  Paris  last  year, 
it  would  bring  her  people,  her  no- 
blesse and  gentry,  artists  and  artisans, 
into  more  intimate  acquaintanceship 
with  us ;  and  thus  establish  an  under- 
standing, which  at  the  present  is  very 
immature.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
higher  classes  of  Belgian  men  living 
so  much  in  their  Society  and  CafU^ 
Englishmen  and  themselves  soon  be- 
come acquainted  ;  but,  except  at  ofli- 
cial  or  public  soirees,  our  country- 
women nave  little  cypportunity  of 
knowing  anything  of  Belgian  ladies. 
It  is  said  of  the  latter  that  they  di> 
not  wish  to  mingle  with  the  English. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  if  it  must 
be  admitted  tnat  while  the  easy 
dignity  of  a  well  bred  Englishwoman, 
always  ready  to  receive  Tier  friends, 
is  incomprehensible  to  a  Belgian,  who 
is  never  en  toilette  but  for  company,  it 
cannot  on  the  other  hand  be  denie<l 
that  persons  have  been  tolei*ated  on 
the  continent,  whose  conduct  has 
already  Vanished  them  fi*om  respecta- 
ble society  at  home.  This  the  Bel- 
gians invai'iably  find  out,  and  what  is 
worse,  they  too  often  see  such  per- 
sons encouraged  and  patronized  by 
those  in  authority,  whose  example  is 
looked  to  by  foreigners  as  the  reflex 
of  public  opinion  and  public  morals 
at  home.  We  speak  advisedly; 
many  who  read  this  page  will  recog- 
nize and  admit  the  force  of  our  asser- 
tion. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances  we  owe 
tlie  shyneas  with  which  foreign  women 
meet  us  abroad,  a  8h\niess  legitimate 
and  laudable  in  itself,  but  from  which 
the  innocent  suffer  more  than  the 
guilty.  As  regjirda  continental  mo- 
nds,  that  is  not  our  affair.  It  should 
l>e  our  pride  and  pleasure  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  British  name  where- 
ever  we  may  go  ;  it  is  but  a  kind  of  pa«- 
sive  mission^  in  the  fashion  we  would 
exercise  it,  and  neither  exciting  nor 
enterprising  enough  for  some  of  our 
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sex  ;  but,  like  the  seed  that  germinates 
in  silence  and  in  shade,  must  bear 
fruit  in  time  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
the  wider  the  circle  of  its  growth,  the 
more  beneficial  or  mischievous  its  in- 
fluence will  prove. 

Courtesy  at  present  supplies,  as  far 
as  it  can,  the  lack  of  social  cordiality 
between  the  Belgians  and  ourselves. 
The  stranger  has  the  entHe  of  the 
clubs  ;  the  musical  reunions — another 
great  feature  in  art-gatherings  in 
Belgium — and  all  the  public  libraries 
are  thrown  open  to  him.  We  have 
shewn  how  the  archives  of  Antwerp 
were  ransacked  for  our  edification  by 
Monsieur  Verachter ;  at  Brussels  we 
revelled  in  its  Bibliotheque  Royale ; 
at  Antwerp,  thanks  to  M.  Boeschardt, 
a  British  merchant  and  Waterloo 
officer,  we  sat  in  a  superb  garden, 
listening  to  fine  music  that  cost  us 
nothing ;  at  Ghent  we  descended  into 
the  crypt  of  St.  Bavon ;  and  all  by 
the  courtesy  of  intelligent  individuals, 
who  appreciated  our  desire  for  infor- 
mation. But  something  more  than 
courtesy  was  shown  in  certain  inci- 
dents which  occurred  in  Antwerp, 
shortly  before  the  Russian  war  bui-st 
forth  ;  incidents  trifling  in  themselves, 
but  important  as  marking  the  respect 
entertained  by  King  Leopold's  officers 
for  those  in  the  service  of  Her  Majes- 
ty Queen  Victoria  ;  interesting,  too, 
since  he,  alas !  with  whom  they  are 
chiefly  connected  fell  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  affrays  l)efore  Sebastopol. 

One  afternoon  an  English  baronet 
and  his  friend,  l)oth  field  officei-s  in 
Her  Majesty's  service,  had  the  plea- 
asure  to  meet  at  dinner,  at  the  table 
d'hot«  of  the  Hot«l  des  Pays  Bas, 
several  members  of  the  garrison,  who, 
happy  at  such  an  accession  to  their 
party,  vied  with  each  other  in  off'ering 
the  strangers  every  courtesy  in  their 
power.  They  o])ened  the  prelimina- 
ries of  tlie  entente  cordialc  by  an 
invitation  to  adjourn  to  the  club  ; 
there  the  English  officers  were 
presented  to  the  general  commanding 
the  garrison,  who  was  won  at  once  by 
that  frank  and  kindly  manner  which 

endeared  the  late  Sir to  jdl 

who  knew  him.  Never  having  seen 
Belgian  troops  before,  he  desired  to 
acquaint  himself  with  all  that  concern- 
ed the  profession  he  loved ;  and  was 
consequently  delighted  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  VuiiTacks  and 
citadel  next  morning.    At  an  early 


hour  an  officer  arrived  to  conduct 

Sir and   his   friend  to  the 

inspection,  for  such  it  was,  as  much 
as  though  the  colonel  on  leave  had 
been  a  genei'al  on  duty.  Men  in 
light  marching  order,  others  heavily 
accoutred,  and  others  in  full  dress, 
stood  at  intervals,  awaiting  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  British  officers,  who  in 
their  turn  were  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  efficiency  of  all  they  saw, 
and  especially  with  the  interior  econo- 
my of  the  system  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  throughout ;  for, 
on  the  threshold  of  each  new  depart- 
ment, the  one  officer  took  his  leave, 
and  another  replaced  him.  The 
courtesy  did  not  end  here  ;  next  day 
was  the  fHe  du  roi,  which  "waa 
celebrated  by  a  military  mass,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  troops  ;  another 
invitation  to  be  present  at  this 
spectacle  was  duly  forwarded  to  Sir 

,  and  a  young  officer,  as 

before,  was  appointed  to  attend  him. 
As  may  be  supposed,  he  left  Belgium 
deeply  impressed  not  only  by  the 
brotherly  cordiality  of  its  officers,  but 
by  the  efficiency  and  completenesa  of 
the  army  in  every  department,  from 
the  magnificent  armoury  at  Antwerp, 
to  the  smart  cantimerc  of  that  perfect- 
ly equipped  corps,  the  Outd^  at 
Brussels. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  may 
rejoice,  his  fatiguing  progress  over,  in 
the  satisfaction  he  has  given  his 
people,  by  shai'ing  with  them,  so  to 
speak,  the  quaint  and  piciuantes  fdtes 
which  they  have  revived  to  do  him 
honor.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was 
reported  that  His  Majesty  thought  of 
abdicating  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  ; 
and  some  considered  that  the 
alliance    with     Austria,    while    the 

Srincipal  parties  were  yet  of  ten- 
er  age,  was  but  the  foreninner  of 
such  a  step.  What  such  an  event  as 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  young 
couple's  high  fortunes  might  lead  to, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  in  the  mean 
time.  King  Leopohi  seems  to  grow 
wiser  as  he  grows  older,  illustrating 
daily  that  acuteness  of  disposition  in 
government  which  marked  the  policy 
by  which  he  held  his  throne  through 
the  shock  of  political  convulsions  close 
by.  When  all  looked  dark  and  gloomy 
round  him,  when  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium themselves  scarce  knew  what 
to  do  in  the  midst  of  the  threatened 
strife  between  kingdoms,  their  sove- 
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reign  got  up  a  little  quiet  coup  d'etat 
of  his  own,  which  met  the  occasion 
perfectly.  He  offered  to  abdicate  if 
nis  people  saw  fit !  They  hesitated — 
but  not  for  long.     "  How  shall  we 


better  ourselves  ?"  they  asked,  and 
the  king  remained  —  sovereign  of 
Belgium  by  the  grace  of  God,  and, 
most  certainly,  by  the  will  of  the 
people. 


POETRY,   GOOD,   BAD,   AND  IKDIPFEREN'T. 


liiKE  a  very  grievous  murniin  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  is  abroad.  A  ter- 
rible disease  it  is,  tingling  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  sending  hor- 
rible delights  and  pains,  shaking 
hopes,  and  conceited  feara  to  its 
source — a  vemicose  development  of 
the  organ  of  self  esteem.  It  is  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Horace  ;  one  will 
spin  us  out  a  thousand  verses  stand- 
ing on  one  leg — and  one  idea.  Ano- 
ther will  be  seized  with  Pierian 
thirst,  and  lo  !  as  he  stoops  to  drink, 
the  fountain  subsides,  and  he  is  aban- 
doned on  the  sand  of  prose.  Another, 
essa3ring  Parnassus,  finds  when  too 
late  he  has  mistaken  the  mountain, 
and  that  he  treads  the  hill  of  the 
terrible  Chimei'a.  It  is  our  own 
fault.  The  public  capacity  is  Curtian  ; 
it  must  have  the  best  thrown  into  it, 
or  it  will  not  close.  We  ask  for 
writers,  and  like  Tarpeia  we  are 
crushed  with  om*  own  request.  The 
all  producing  earth  never  poured 
forth  with  such  fecundity  as  the  all 
mothering  press.  Much  need,  oh 
typeful  mother  !  hast  thou  of  a  season 
of  barrenness,  till  some  Isaac,  full  of 
fresh  young  life,  have  time  to  germi- 
nate— ^the  child  of  genius  and  of  joy. 
Doth  not  thv  leaden  bosom  throb 
with  indignation  as  the  more  leaden 
sheets  pass  over  thee  ?  How  oft  has 
a  second  edition  stirred  thee  to  pain 
ineffable  !  Far  otherwise  was  it  with 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  primal  being, 
when  William  Caxton  drew  from  thy 
bosom,  where  his  fame  reposed,  the 
deep  black  letters  of  the  "  Recuyell  of 
Troy."  Wliat  a  great  antique  memo- 
ry is  that !  T/ien  men  considered  for 
many  years  before  they  stamped  the 
immortality  of  printing  on  the  imex- 
preased  thought.  Now  we  plunge 
into  type,  and  it  never  occurs  to  us 
tfaftt  we  have  made  our  imiiginings 
immortal.  We  do  not  recognize  now 
t&e  importance  of  our  own  ideas,  and 
tiMt  ifl  the  chief  reason  that  they  are 
io   gmierally    worthless.     Whatever 


we  write  is  read,  will  always  find 
readers  of  some  class,  and  through 
them  we  necessaiilv  influence  all 
future  time — it  may  be  by  infinitesi-^ 
mal  gradations.  This  may  seem  fan- 
ciful, but  it  is  a  true  and  solemn 
thought.  We  should  ever  write  with 
the  veiled  face  of  the  great  Future 
watching  and  solemnizing  all,  as  did 
the  Egyptian  skeleton.  We  do  not 
say  that  men  should  write  only  for 
the  future  ;  but,  while  writing  for  the 
present,  let  them  remember  that  the 
pi'esent  is  ever  changing  to  the  future, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
present  time  at  all.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  men  do  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  what  they  are  doing, 
and  for  the  consequent  harmfulness 
of  their  productions,  that  we  are 
fearful  of  the  multitudinous  poetics 
of  this  time. 

Every  man  writeth  what  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  The  press  teems  with 
poems  of  tlie  foolishest ;  truly,  with 
few  of  the  noblest  kind.  There  is 
but  one  hope  for  us,  and  it  may  seem 
a  paradox  to  say  so.  It  lies  in  the 
very  cause  of  the  misfortune.  It  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Is  not  free- 
dom the  parent  of  all  nobleness  ?  and 
would  not  the  foolish  element  become 
sheer  idiocy  or  mcodness  by  restraint. 
There  is  no  hope,  of  a  truth,  left  for 
us  but  in  the  freedom  which  will  per- 
mit this  diluted  folly  to  evaporate, 
and  perchance,  which  may  the  Gods 
grant,  leave  a  precipitate  of  sense  at 
the  bottom.  But  the  situation  of  the 
poetry-reading  public  at  present  is 
that  of  a  prima  donna  almost  choked 
with  bouquets.  The  boxes  \iTite,  the 
pit  writes,  the  galleries  write,  and  on 
every  possible  subject.  We  are  a 
vei-se-writing  nation.  The  danger 
is  that  we  shall  cease  to  be 
a  poetic  nation.  Let  us  think 
more  and  write  less.  The  red  hot 
bar  of  poetical  feeling  is  violently 
hammered  out  into  nothing  but 
sparks,  instead  of  l>eing  slowly  weld- 
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ed  into  poetry.  We  think  our 
thought  out  too  fast,  and  then  we  are 
reduced  to  thinking  about  thinking, 
and  feeling  about  feeling,  instead  of 
slowly  progressing  by  producing 
thought  from  thought,  and  feeling 
from  feeling. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  onr 

powers. 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away — a  sordid 

boon. 

It  is  but  too  true.  We  give  our 
hearts  away,  all  in  a  hundred  pages 
or  so,  and  we  give  nothing  wortn  the 
giving.  We  have  not  kept  them  long 
enough.  We  have  never  learnt  the 
great  lesson  of  life — to  wait.  It  was 
not  till  the  idea  of  Paradise  Lost  had 
lain  germinating  for  half  a  life,  that 
it  sprang  into  the  stately  tree.  It 
was  not  till  the  calm  twilight  of  exist- 
ence had  fallen  round  the  path  of  the 
Great  Puritan,  that  the  Epic  of  Eng- 
land was  composed.  Then,  when  the 
destruction  of  outward  sight  had 
separated  him  from  outward  beauty, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  still  cathediil 
of  his  soul,  and  it  was  filled  with  the 
light  of  Paradise.  But  we  will  not 
wait.  We  imagine  every  moment  of 
feeling  to  be  an  age  of  feeling.  When 
we  ai*e  morbid,  we  feel  by  intuition 
that  the  mantle  of  B>Ton  has  de- 
scended on  us. 

In  that  moment  o*er  our  sonl 
Winters  of  memory  seem  to  roll. 

When  we  feel  permeated  with  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  recognize 
therein  somewhat  akin  to  our  hu- 
manity, we  caimot  but  feel  that 
Wordsworth*s  muse  is  ours ;  and  so-  - 
we  begin  to  write.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  feel,  and  another  to  express. 
To  but  few  of  the  sons  of  earth  is 
given  the  gift  divine  of  **  adequate 
expression."  It  is  true  that  we  are 
these  men  in  a  certain  sense;  our 
intuitions  do  not  lie,  Wonlsworth's, 
Byron's  very  beauty  to  us  is  that 
they  express  what  we  feel,  and  what 
tee  are,  and  what  we  could  not  put  in 
won  Is.  They  call  up  in  us  feelings  which 
we  find  that  we  have  posses^d,  but 
which  we  had  not  recognized  before, 
which  lay  in  the  heart,  waiting  like 
HJlent  harp  strings  for  the  wind  to 
^'  I  bi  a  te.     Ill  a  few  words,  they  supply 


us  with,  and  make  known  to  us  our 
own  feeling.  But  the  poetasters  of 
our  time  write  as  if  expression  were 
as  easy  as  feeling,  or  thinking.  Such 
is  the  case  only  when  the  ideas  to  b« 
embodied  are  fully  rounded  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet.  But  these  men 
endeavour  to  clothe  in  words  thoughtli 
whose  shadows  they  have  only  seen. 
Like  Ixion,  they  embrace  a  cloud 
instead  of  a  goddess,  and  a  monster  is 
produced ;  whereas,  if  they  had  waited 
a  little  longer,  they  would  have 
realized  a  g(KKi,  and  avoided  a  fault. 
They  would  have  gained  the  idea ;  and 
they  would  not,  owing  to  their  imper- 
fect conception  of  it,  have  expressed 
in  twenty  lines  what  might  have  been 
done  in  two. 

As  on  a  former  occasion  we  have 
borne  witness  to  the  abiding  excel- 
lence of  the  liighest  poetry  of  the  age, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  true  and  filteml 
purity  of  the  poetic  idea,  as  combiningi 
after  years  of  gi'adual  development, 
the  natural,  practical,  imaginative, 
passionate,  lo>nng,  human,  and  spiri- 
tual elements,  it  is  but  fitting  that  we 
shoidd  say  a  few  words  on  me  lower 
classes  of  poetry  at  present,  which 
have  arisen  either  by  imitation,  or  by 
a  false  admixture  of  the  poetical  ele- 
ments. We  cannot  but  compare  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  poets  of  the 
present  day  to  pAte*  de  foie  grcu — 
niglily  seasoned  unwholesome  poemp. 
Of  this  class  esj[>ecially  is  that  to  which 
a  living  poet  nas  given  the  sobriquet 
of  spasmodic.  It  has  in  reality  arisen 
from  an  attempt  to  unite  the  spiritual 
and  sensual  element.  In  Bulwer's 
Zanoni,  Glyndon,  when  endeavouring 
to  reach  the  s])iritual  existence  of  a 
iRosicrucian,  is  enticwl  away  by  sen- 
sual pleasure,  and  attempts  to  grasp 
the  reward  without  passing  throu^n 
the  stage  of  trial.  It  is  exactly  what 
these  seuHualistico-spiritual  i)oets  do. 
They  daub  the  wall  with  untempered 
mortar.  It  is  this  mixture  which 
causes  the  indescribable  confusion  in 
which  the  reader  finds  himself  involv- 
ed, when  he  is  in  the  centre  of  a  poem 
like  "  Balder,  or  the  Life  Drama/* 
To  ix>ems  of  this  class  Horace's  de- 
scription may  well  apply.  "  In  the 
vp|)ei*  part  a  beautiful  woman,  beneath 
a  loathsome  fish."  They  are  essenti- 
ally unhealthy,  certainly  in  their  effect 
on  the  generality  of  i-eaders,  and  we 
fear  on  the  minds  of  the  ix>ets  them- 
tUves.    The  tendency  of  youth  is  tp 
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graap  at  crude  and  wild  ideaa,  attrac- 
tive from  their  very  crudeuess  and 
wildueeB,  without  thinking  of  effects. 
This  is  a  very  trite  remark,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true.  The  effect  of  these 
poems  is  to  make  men  discontented 
with  plain  thinking  and  strong  think- 
ing. Its  teaching  is  that  a  poet  of 
the  soul  must  pass  through  a  tornado 
of  passion,  ana  personally  feel  all  he 
aspires  to  represent.  It  is  identical 
with  the  teaching  of  some  to  young 
men — "  Sow  your  wild  oats  ;  the  com 
afterwards  will  be  all  the  better." 
Such  may  be  the  case;  the  crop  is 
sometimes  all  the  better  for  it,  but,  as 
Tennyson  well  writes  on  the  very  point, 

Ob,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  soand 
For  life  outliving  heftts  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  thoM  that  edd  j  round  and  round  ? 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to 
the  postulate  ci  this  school.  A  man 
may  make  a  better  poet  for  having 
felt  passion  deeply,  but  is  it  necessary  ? 
We  trow  not — ^we  doubt  whether 
Shakspeare  was  ever  as  jealous  as 
Othello,  or  as  conscience-stricken  as 
Lady  Macbeth.  Finally,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  eagw 
recipient  of  these  Poems  has  ruined 
his  poetic  taste,  or  if  not,  when  he 
enters  real  life,  he  is  disgusted  with 
their  unreality ;  and  the  strength  of 
thought  necessary  to  get  rid  oi  them 
oftentimes  ende  in  a  strnegle  which 
makes  all  poetry  distastefiuT 

There  is  another  class  of  poets 
who  are  called,  and  some  of  them 
very  falsely  so,  transcendental.  Tran- 
scendentaliflm  transferred  to  poetry 
has  adopted  a  strange  method  of  ex- 
plaining itself.  What  was  partially 
comprehensible  before  has  now  be- 
come all  but  incomprehensible.  This 
is  owing  to  the  language  in  which  it 
clothes  itself.  The  Transcendental 
Poets  write  for  themselves  and  for  no 
one  else.  They  use  a  jargon  which 
none  but  the  initiated  understand. 
It  is  as  incomprehensible  in  common 
circles  as  the  flash  dialect  would  be 
in  St.  James*  Square.  It  is  the 
Mumbo-Jumboism  of  literature.  It 
is  imfortunate  tliat  they  will  make 
use  of  their  lingual  enormities,  when 
Wordsworth  hM  shown  us  what  may 
be  done  with  simple  English,  and 
when  Milton  has  made  it  almost  in- 
•(MrecL  It  is  further  unfortunate — 
lor  thdr  meaning  is  oftimes  of  value. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  this  strange 
tongue  is  natural  to  them  ;  it  is  but 
a  grotesque  suit  of  clothes.  Let  it 
be  thrown  off.  It  is  better  to  be 
naked  to  all  the  world  than  drcnued 
for  a  few.  We  fear  that  these  men 
who  pass,  twisting  and  circling  like 
'*the  sernent  more  subtle  tha^  any 
beast  of  the  field,"  through  the  fair 
Paradise  of  the  English  language, 
will  finally  gain  for  themselves  tne 
serpent's  curse.  Emerson,  who.  is 
pernaps  the  essence  of  Transcenaen- 
talism,  is  yet  comprehensible  enough ; 
for  he  condescends  to  use  his  native 
tongue  in  its  purity,  and  frames  his 
sentences  according  to  the  understood 
rules  <^  English  grammar.  Mr. 
Browning,  for  example,  whom  we 
recognize  as  a  true  poet,  and  whose 
dramas  are  strong  with  intuitive  con^^ 
ception,  is  vet  so  strange  and  uncouth 
in  his  modes  of  expression,  that  he 
repels  numbers  whom  he  might  at* 
tract.  The  story  of  the  great  come- 
dian who  took  up  as  his  first  book,  on 
recovering  from  a  fever,  Browning's 
**  Sordello,"  and  after  raiding  three 
lines  cast  it  down,  and  with  a  face, 
half  terror,  half  fun,  exclaimed, 
"  Merciful  Goodness,  have  /  lost  my 
senses  V*  is  but  the  story  of  thousands 

Next  on  the  list  is  another  class. 
The  voluminous.  This  is  a  more 
melancholy  case  than  the  last.  The 
transcendental  expression  gives  at 
least  a  spur  to  uiought.  But  the 
characteristic,  the  essential  difference 
of  the  poems  written  bv  this  class  of 
men,  is  an  inexplicable  absence  of 
thought.  These  are  men  who  flow  in 
rhyme  as  naturally,  as  copiously,  and 
not  so  beneficially  as  the  village  pump 
in  water,  "  in  one  weak,  washy,  ever- 
lasting flood.**  These  are  men  who 
to  a  hundred  pages  of  sentimentality 
add  a  single  thought  as  a  flavor;  whose 
minds  seem  diluted  to  the  consistency 
of  weak  whey ;  who  can,  as  the  three 
madmen,  get  drunk  each  night  on 
toast  and  water ;  who  "  die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic  pain,**  and  whose  only 
striking  fault  is  that  thev  each  and  all 
labor  under  an  inexplicable  impulse  to 
impart  their  weaknesses  to  the  public, 
which  wades  hopefully  as  of  old  thro' 
volumes  of  stanzas  and  sonnets,  and 
poems  and  poemettes,  and  finally 
dozes  off  to  sleep,  thankful  at  least 
for  the  innooent  nature  of  the  nar- 
cotic 

Th(»ie  is  yet  another  class  of  poet?, 
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and  it  is  at  these  that  we  look  with 
sorrow,  for  they  have  forfeited  their 
individuality.  There  are  several 
phases  of  this,  but  the  chief  one  takes 
its  rise  from  a  desire  of  displaying  a 
distinctive  peculiarity  to  the  world, 
and  so  gaining  surprise  or  admiration. 
It  is  strange  that  in  aiming  at  this 
they  lose  the  very  thing  they  aspire 
to.  Poets  of  this  class  devote  them- 
selves to  a  particular  line,  and  when 
they  have  chosen  this,  set  themselves 
to  work  that  they  may  develop  feeling 
for  it.  Many  of  these  men  are  writing 
now.  We  are  aflWcted  with  The 
Patriot,  The  Sorrowful,  The  Lonely, 
The  Sentimentalist,  The  Worshipper 
of  the  Beautiful,  The  All-admiring, 
The  All-denoimcing.  All  are  equallv 
bad,  so  far  as  they  cease  to  be  natural. 
We  do  not  complain  of  their  writing, 
but  we  do  complain  of  their  not 
writing  what  they  are,  or  what  they 
feel.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  to 
the  individual  than  the  experience  of 
another  individual.  The  expression 
of  true,  real  conceptions,  were  it  even 
on  an  apothecary  s  bottle,  would  be 
pleasant  to  read.  We  should  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  man 
was.  "But  no,"  say  they,  "that 
would  be  too  common ;  the  public 
must  see  our  conservatory  where  we 
keep  our  exotics."  They  will  not  give 
us  flowers  from  the  garden  or  the 
hills  of  the  heart;  they  even  go 
further,  for  it  is  these  flowers  which 
they  pre-eminently  despise,  though 
we  nope  in  some  cases  unconsciously. 
The  minds  of  these  men  are  filled  with 
ideas  culled  from  foreign  parterres, 
till  finally  they  believe  that  these,  and 
these  alone,  are  their  own.  For  tliis 
they  pay  a  terrible  penalty.  They 
lose  the  power  of  individual  thinking 
and  feeling.  They  do  not  even  know 
when  an  idea  belongs  to  them,  or  to 
some  other  man.  They  live  a  ftilse 
life.  They  are  adrift  in  a  sea  of  tum- 
bling confusion,  and  at  last,  if  they 
will  not  recognize  their  error,  this 
confusion  becomes  their  pix)per  life. 
In  this  they  sink  to  the  very  deepest 
depth  of  intellectual  fu  til  it  v.  If  they 
won  Id  but  real  ize  that  there  is  no  need  of 
semrating  themselves  from  the  whole 
of  humanitv  in  ortler  tobecomedistinct, 
thev  would  regain  their  individuality. 
Only  as  participating  in  and  working 
in  the  universal,  do  we  keep  ourselves 
individual.  Only  in  dividing  from  the 
whole  do  we  cease  to  be  individual. 


Let  each  one  of  us  be,  as  Emerson 
says,  "  a  unit  in  creation ;"  a  unit  out 
of  creation  ceases  to  be  one,  it  becomes 
a  nothing.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from 
nature.  There  is  not  a  leaf  on  any 
tree  which  is  the  same  as  another, 
and  yet  the  thousand  leaves  of  one 
oak  wave  in  a  beautiful  and  satisfying 
unity. 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be 
imderstood  as  referring  to  any  per- 
sons, but  merely  urging  on  the  poetic 
minds  of  this  time  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  falsehood  of  extremes, 
the  incongruous  admixtureof  opposing 
elements,  and  the  necessity  of  a  free 
self-determination  towardsthenatnral 
and  trqthful  in  the  poetic  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  mind.  We 
are  not  blaming  persons ;  we  are  con- 
sidering classes  of  poetry  abstractedly. 
Moreover,  even  in  the  very  lowest  of 
these  classes  there  is  an  element 
which  elevates,  and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily influence  our  island  homes 
for  good.  There  is  an  earnestness, 
however  misdirected  ;  there  is  a  love, 
however  faint,  of  the  beautiful,  true, 
pure,  and  good,  which  raises  our 
poetic  idea,  even  in  its  meanest  out- 
ward development,  above  that  of  the 
Byronic  period.  There  is  a  faith  in 
something  higher  and  repose  in  the 
thought  of  the  future.  There  is  a 
stretching  forth  of  hands  and  hearts 
into  the  darkness  unexplored,  that 
thejr  may  feel  after  and  find  truth, 
which  promises  a  clearer  heaven  of 
song  to  England.  Men,  as  has  been 
said,  "are  in  some  sort  that  which 
they  desire  to  be,"  and  then  let  but 
the  desire  last,  and  it  will  gradually 
fulfill  itself.  We  speak  not  here  of 
those  poets  who  have  crowned  the 
time  with  thought ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  say,  that  if  many  of  those  who  are 
called  second-rate  were  but  to  shake 
off  the  formalism  and  imitation  to 
which  they  have  self-determined  their 
own  will,  and  step  forward  freedmen 
in  the  sight  of  tne  infinite  things  to 
be  received  by  an  open  heart,  they 
would  reach  heights  which  would 
rival  the  summits  where,  content  with 
glory,  and  self-wrapped  in  the  in- 
tuitive realization  of  everlasting 
beauty,  our  great  poetic  fathers  sit. 
But  to  attain  this  tney  must  be  self- 
determined  men.  They  must  allow  the 
activity  of  free  thought  to  work  freely 
in  a  free  world.  They  must  gain  the 
power  of  receiving  impressions  from 
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all  thin^  iuto  a  heart  which  has  all 
its  windows  open,  and  where  the  un- 
chartered air  dissipates  all  prejudices, 
all  foreign  collections  of  ideas,  and 
allows  the  judgment  free  course  for 
calm  and  well  balanced  conclusions. 
When  they  succeed  in  this,  in  freeing 
their  own  mind,  the  imagination  and 
the  passion  will  work  forth  on  the 
judgment  without  influencing  it  too 
much,  and  they  will  become  poeticidly 
free.  This  will  increase  poetic  power 
in  the  nation ;  this  will  impart  new 
pulsations  to  the  veins  of  all  men ; 
for  in  the  harmonious  diversity  which 
makes  the  being  of  all  things,  and  of 
society,  no  one  can  work  for  all  with- 
out working  for  himself,  or  work  for 
himself  without  working  for  all.  The 
success  or  failure  of  one  is  the  success 
or  faihu*e  of  all. 

Taking  \ip  one  of  the  books  com- 
mitted to  our  criticism,  we  were  re- 
joiced to  find  one  which  approached 
this  ideal.  "  The  Eev.  Archer  Gur- 
ney*8  Poems,"*  though  not  exhibiting 
much  delicateor  metaphysical  thought, 
and  very  little  of  the  imaginative 
faculty,  yet  are  well  worth  reading, 
if  it  were  only  that  here  we  meet  wiui 
a  free  man  ;  one  who,  having  attained 
to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  self-acti- 
vity, necessarily  wishes  that  all  men 
should  be  similarly  free.  This  desire 
runs  as  a  clear  clang  of  joy  through 
most  of  hLs  poems.  It  is  refreshing 
as  a  cataract  to  meet  with  such  a  man- 
ly vigorous  sense  of  life,  with  one  who 
aoes  what  he  has  to  do  because  God 
has  eiven  it  him  to  do,  and  who  sees 
a  reality  and  an  influence  in  aU  things. 
This  is  the  opening  poem  of  the  book, 
and  it  is  a  fitting  portal : — 

FOR  ^-HOSO    NEEDS. 

Come,  rouse  thyself,  Acastor,  m«n  I 

Life's  glades  lie  fresh  before  thee. 
Nay,  who  would  yield,  while  fight  he  can  ? 

Believe,  the  heavens  are  o*er  thee. 
Go  where  thoa  mayst,  do  what  thou  wilt, 

This  troth  shall  round  beset  thee, 
All  vain  despondency  is  gnilt. 

For  God  can  ne'er  forget  thee. 

This  still  foreboding  angry  strain 

From  ruddy  lips  perplexes  ; 
Of  fidse  alarms  the  shadowy  train 

Tlie  friends  tliat  prize  thee  vexes. 


Methinks,  at  once  t*were  better  place 

Grey  head  on  boyish  shoulder, 
Than  wctx  tn  wery  moment's  space 

Some  thousand  ages  older. 

Come,  rouse  thee  I    God  was  never  lerved 

By  sleeping  or  by  sighing. 
Twere  better  e'en  the  courser  swerved 

Than  idly  stretched  as  dying. 
A  gallant  task  demands  thy  years : 

Thou  seem'st  as  wholly  given 
To  wear  away  thy  life  by  fears ! 

Well-droppings  rocks  have  riven. 

0  cheer  thee  I  cast  aside  for  aye 

These  hypochondriac  fancies. 
If  cheat  ourselves  we  must  and  may, 

Be't  not  with  Dutch  romances. 
No,  rather  let  a  fairy  swarm 

Of  phantasies  np-bnoy  us; 
Too  much  of  hope  can  scarce  do  harm, 

And  action  should  be  joyous. 

Then  as  this  moral  strain  began. 

It  ends  to  reassure  thee : 
Up-rouse  thyself,  Acastor,  man ! 

The  boundless  heavens  are  o'er  thee. 
Go  where  thou  mayst,  do  what  thou  wilt, 

Thu  truth  shall  round  beset  thee — 
All  vain  despondency  is  gnilt, 

For  God  can  ne'er  forget  thee. 

Before  a  heartfelt,  clear  smile  like  this, 
we  naturally  expect  that  Humbug 
should  drop  abashed  ;  and  so  it  is, 
and  moreover,  the  wailing,  and  cry-? 
ing,  and  marvellous  roaring  of  certain 
Carlylists,  who  say  that  every  body 
is  wrong,  and  never  show  any  body 
what  is  right,  but  are  content  with 
denouncing,  are  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  as  they  should  be,  with  a 
genial  life  which  smiles  them  into 
good  humour  and  tmtli. 

AN   ANGRY   HOUR. 

Am  I  then  bom  out  of  season. 
Dropped  in  an  age  and  clime 

When  honest  speech  ranks  for  tre;)Son, 
Single  opinion  is  crime  ? 

0  would'st  thou  hurry  me,  nature. 
Back  to  those  frank  days  of  yore, 

Wlien  art  had  swathed  not  a  creature, 
Bolstered  behind  and  before ! 

Let  me  but  'scape  from  this  chatter, 
••  Progress,  Reform,  and  Advance," 

Platform-parading,  Tongue-clatter, 
Worlds  weighed  and  judged  at  a  glance* 


*  Songs  of  Early  Summer,  by  Rev.  Arclier  Cumey.    London  :  I^ngman,  Brown, 'Greene, 
and  Longmans. 
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All  tbte  intente  ctecbunaUoii, 
Thundered  in  letders  and  yvne  I 

**  Ho,  for  the  age,  and  the  nation  !** 
Would  ye  were  better  or  worse  1 

Hopeleee  convention  doth  bind  je, 
E'en  while  ye  ring  yonr  aelf-praiae : 

Let  me  go  before  or  behind  ye  1 
I  never  can  trot  in  yonr  ways. 

And  the  answer : — 

Friend,  have  you  rattled  your  thunder  ? 

Believe,  you*i«  the  last  man,  nor  first. 
To  groan  out  wrath,  raving,  and  wonder : 

Pray  groan,  lest  the  safety-valve  burst ! 

Haply  your  ags  and  yonr  fellsws 

Are  not  quite  snoh  blanks  as  yon  ween , 

And  time,  while  it  tempers  minds  mellows ; 
Mom  blusters,  but  noon  is  serene. 

Doubtless  the  sge  hss  its  weakness  j 
Yet,  friend  I  our  life's  olsiros  are  not  few, 

Juit  stand  m  the  circle,  with  meeX^eff , 
Attd  jfou  tkalljind  something  to  do. 

We  are  glad  to  read  this.  To  despair 
of  the  world  is  to  destroy  your  chance 
of  ever  making  it  better.  To  despair 
of  the  world  ends  in  despairing  of 
yourself.  Moreover,  all  false  senti- 
ment, as  in  poor  Byron's  case,  has  a 
tendency  to  end  in  falser  fatalism. 
On  this  rock  many  a  fair  bark  is  rent 
and  overwhelmed.  We  weep  our 
fancied  misfortune,  or  continue  to 
weep  over  our  real  sorrow,  till  out  of 
our  tears  there  rises  a  ffloom,  a  phan- 
tom, and  a  shape  which  haunts  us  all 
our  life  with  a  cry  of  doom.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  much  to  be  happy 
for. 

The  present  Is  thy  mortal  lot. 

Then  let  not  care  thy  soul  bennmb. 

yfe  are  but  pilgrims  here  on  earth. 

And  cause  have  we  to  Joy  alway 

That  snch  sweet  flowers  should  spring  to  birth 

On  these  bleak  pathways  where  we  stray. 

In  the  same  poem,  ''  Twilight  on  the 
I>racheufel8,"  Mr.  Gumey  also  recog- 
nizes a  great  truth  which  redeems  us 
from  the  imhappiness  and  false  misery 
which  we  make  out  of  our  lot,  if  it  is 
not  cast  in  the  lofty  circumstances  wo 
think  befit  us — that  all  the  meanest, 
simplest,  and  commonest  things  in  life 
and  nature  are  hallowed  into  synilMils 
of  the  eternal  and  the  noble,  by  the 
touch  of  the  Son  of  Man.  All  things 
art*,  as  it  wciv,  rend*^re«l  nacramental. 


Yea,  and  the  valleys  once  were  trod 

By  one  who  thrones  o*er  ^aoe  and  tioM ; 
Thence  saersd  rests  thy  meanest  sod  s 

Thence  is  thy  simplest  flower  sublime  ; 
Thence  is  each  thought,  each  word,each  deed. 

That  careleet  mortals  tnmsieni  eall, 
Itoimortal  in  its  bonndleet  meed. 

And  in  the  atom  birks  tfte  ali. 

The  liberty  of  heart  which  w«  reooff- 
nize  in  Mr.  Qumey's  book  nAoessari^ 
presuppcMes  a  mind  based  on  certain 
tai^  prindples ;  and  through  all 
these  ^oems  there  is  a  clear  undertone 
of  calmness  and  reliance  and  oourage, 
which  ever  foUows  when  life  has  re- 
solved itself  into  order  and  unity  be- 
neath the  rule  of  a  few  great  iruths. 
In  80  far  as  Mr.  Qumey,  or  any  poet 
has  attained  to  this,  so  far  all  the 
enigmas  of  this  world  are  open.  This 
insiffht,  this  glance  through  **  plaited 
lies,  *  this  fearless  look  is  the  true  con- 
dition under  which  a  mind  becomes 
clearly  poetical ;  because  then  it  sees 
the  foundations  of  nature  and  life, 
and  attains  to  an  humble  boldness  of 
heart.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this 
bv  our  poets  which  raises  our  poetic 
idea  so  high. 

There  are  in  these  poems  a  delicacy 
of  conception  and  an  insight  into  the 
more  refined  sympathies  and  feelings 
of  our  nature,  which  we  do  not  often 
meet  with.  It  is  true  that  a  free, 
bold,  self-determined,  manly  human- 
ity is  oftentimes  the  most  tender  and 
refined.  This  surprises  us  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  reflected  sufficiently 
on  the  strange  duality  in  our  nature, 
which  mingles  the  feminine  and  the 
manly.  At  random  we  select  a  few 
thoughts : — 

love's  very  essence  is  to  give 

What  ne'er  was  seen  or  dreamt  btfore. 

And  again,  we  become  what  we 
love : — 

Men  know  thee  not,  men  dare  to  scorn  and 
hate  thee ; 

Seek  in  my  bosom  nobler  sympathiei«. 
Though  in  mysi'lf  unworthy  all  to  mate  thee— 

Yet  in  my  luve  tu  thy  pure  height  I  ri^e. 

And  iu  the  |>oem  on  a  Factory  Girl :  — 

All  things  to  Iter  seemed  denr  and  kind 

That  others  pain  had  given, 
F«ir  goodness  good  in  nil  can  find 

And  earth  tu  love  i>  heaven. 
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This  i«  very  delicate  : — 

Her  Ktul  is  with  the  loving  Gud, 
lltr/ram€  hath  okangtd  tofiowtn. 

Some  uf  the  ballatis  huve  the  ti*ue 
Geniuui  alHatus,  tliat  wonderful  cx>n- 
deii^ed  HuggestiveueMi  which  came  to 
U8  tirst  iu  Dong  fruni  the  court  of 
Weiniiu%  Oue,  "A  Ballad"— and 
another,  ^'  OmeuH,"  are  well  worth  a 
|)eru8al. 

We  may  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
Mr.  Gurucy'H  poemti ;  but  if  our  read- 
ers will  read  for  themaelves.  they  will 
hold  UH  excuHed.  llie  uumoer  of  sub- 
jects treated  of,  the  ditfering  modea 
of  thought,  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Crumey  shown  us  the  stages  by  which 
his  judgment  on  any  point  was  ma- 
tui*ed,  instead  of  giving  us  the  matured 
judgment.  The  quaint  proverbial 
stimzas  HUjfgest  so  much,  that  we  could 
not  write  less,  and  we  feel  aa  if  we 
had  not  written  enough. 

\Vti  will  embrace  all  we  luive  to 
say  of  censure  u])on  Mr.  Gumey  in  a 
few  wonls.  In  the  very  freedom  of 
mind  whieh  is  his  great  excellence 
lies  the  fault  he  ]K)sse8ses—  his  judg- 
ments are  too  rush ;  his  freedom  is 
not  sufficiently  under  the  law  of  a 
free  reascm.  At  times  his  opinions 
run  away  with  him,  **  ventre  a  terre," 
and  he  arrives  in  a  tract  of  stranffe 
country,  where  there  is  no  landmark 
that  he  knows,  an<l  whence  he  comes 
back  with  his  opinions,  jaded  and 
wearily  confused,  like  melancholy 
st4>eds.  Still  tliere  is  go<Ml  teaching 
all  though  the  l)ook,  even  ui  the 
failures.  His  mind,  principle-led,  can 
even  fall  to  rise  the  better.  As  he 
says  in  one  of  liis  proverbs  : — 

When  Uk'J  ahiute  thee,  the  great  and  the  aniall, 
lAi>e  not  thj  temper,  nor  aiiawer  at  all ; 
Simply  do  what  tliou  fc«r8t  to  b«  i^ood. 
And  tiiuu  at  laat  ahall  be  unUentood. 

**  P<»emM  bv  Mrs.  Mac*hell  "♦  combine 
with  some  nicety  of  expression  adegree 
of  etfoit  which  prevents  us  recogniz- 
ing them  as  either  above  mediocrity,  or 
below  it.  They  are  quietly  content 
with  their  positicm.  There  is  much 
tenderness,  but  not  the  delicate  dis- 
section of  thought  which  so  particu- 


larly belongs  to  the  finer  femhujie 
organization.  Her  muse  trembim 
oftentimes  on  the  ooufinea  of  •ome 

Ct  thought ;  but  it  is  only  aeldom 
it  is  grtsped.  Nevertiieleai, 
there  are  clear,  broad,  sunny  pictures 
which  glance  upward  beseechingly 
from  these  pages,  an<l  are  pleasant  to 
reail,  for  they  are  natural  and  preteu- 
tionlem.  **  Ernest  and  Geuevra,** 
from  which  we  quote  a  few  paasagesi 
is  perhaps  the  best  poem  in  tne  book ; 
not  better  in  expression  and  poetical 
feelinff  so  much  as  iu  the  connected 
thought  and  delineation  of  charactei* 
which  weave  it  into  a  whole.  The 
description  of  the  lonelineai  of  Geuev- 
ra, and  the  consequent  effect  on  her 
character,  are  well  drawn,  and  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Wordsworth : — 

For  slighted,  •corned  and  joyless  grsw 
The  oliiklliood  that  no  parent  know. 

Beneath  a  atranKer's  care ; 
She  nefer  would  oomphiin,  bat  atill 
Her  heart  couUl  bare  no  kindly  thrill ; 

Her  feelings  qods  could  abart. 

At  length,  neglected,  bnrt,  and  spomed , 
From  other  minda  abe  proudly  Inniad, 

To  contemplate  ber  own ; 
Then  first  ahe  had  aome  bappy  boon  i 
She  felt  her  intellectual  powecs, 

And  aoogbt  to  be  alone. 

To  her,  too,  nature  gare  deliglitt 
The  gloriea  of  the  starry  nigbt 

With  rapture  filled  her  mind. 
And  in  the  depths  of  loneliness 
She  ftrlt  a  joy  that  few  can  gueaa. 

So  pure  and  ao  refined* 

In  solitude  ber  fancy  caught 

A  deep  and  powerful  cast  of  thought, 

A  wild  and  mournful  tone ; 
And  aa  to  none  she  could  impart 
The  wayward  feelinga  of  her  heart, 

Tbey  all  uncurbed  had  grown. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Mrs.  Macheirs  poetry.  There  aro 
several  other  ])ortions  of  poems  that 
would  be  worth  insertion ;  and  in- 
deed, on  re-readia^them,  they  seem  so 
much  better  in  sjarit  and  couoeption 
than  on  the  first  ]>erusal,  that  if  we 
had  room  we  should  quote  more  of 
this  bui/s  thought  The  priuciiie 
embodied  in  *'  The  IW**  ia  ao  full  uf 
truth,  that  we  are  gUd  of  ita  exprce- 


*  Poema  and  Translationa  by  Mrs.  Ha(  hell.  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Stran  » 
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sii'ii,  ilioii^'li  thi*  iietriiliai'ly  Kreurh 
viKKi  <tf  tilt*  istorv  miikt>H  iiri  rvgi-et  thut 
Mrs.  Murhell  ((id  uot  ihn>w  aniile  h<?i' 
fort'i^'ii  pri'cliliH.'tiuUH,  and  give  U8 
a  8iIllpIe-)leaK<^(l  Englivh  tale.  Tlie 
pniiciplu  iH  briefly  cuiituiuecl  in  the 
last  two  liiifrt  : — 

AuJ  guilt  may  be  liiJdeo,  and  danger  Uif 
In  tbe  iiiidj<t  of  the  bolieat  sympathiea. 

It  iM  t<K)  tnie.  It  iH  the  jjervemuii 
nf  tht*  iiiotit  guiUike  thiug  within  uh 
which  is  the  catMe  of  the  i»rofliffacy 
wliic-h  irt  gnawing  at  the  entrailM  of 
Knglish  life.  Were  the  trnth  of  this 
more  realize<l,  the  InstitutionH  for 
>K'ttering  the  nioraln  of  the  (loor,  and 
the  nirxTfl-jailri,  and  the  niMi-houaeH 
wnul<l  all  be  onlered  letter,  and  di- 
nrt«;d  witli  nmre  certainty  toward**  a 
niiHr;d  juid  hunting  cure. 

"  Tilt?  First  Rt»gret"  w  a  graceful 
|Mj«'iii,  and  \nw  dt^ncriptions  8catt<*n-d 
thn>ii^'h  it  which  U'R]»eak  a  heart  open 
to  the  infinite  teaching  of  nature. 
Jlcn-  are  a  few  lineH : — 

Hrr  lovely  eyes,  fil!«fd  with  a  power  intenie, 

Shone  in  the  brightne&s  of  her  innocence. 

•  •  •  • 

'I'll!'  >iuiiy.incy  of  iier  young  apirii  foond 
Am  echo  in  her  voice,  wboae  ailver  foand. 
Limpid  and  pure,  had,  in  ita  thrilliii;;  tune, 
A  h:irni<*nv  and  music  of  its  own : 
And  a»  it  r^tae  iatu  the  air,  that  voice 

IWulo  all  around  hir  !ist«n  and  rejoice. 

•  •  •  • 

Hrt'urr  she  knew  me,  ycarv  had  left  no  trace : 
l^ve  h.id  no  prrvioua  records  to  efiace ; 
Thr  onljt  Jutvre  tMnt  brfort  h»r  hjf 
l\''*»  tht  calm  trtniny  of'  tafh  hapjty  dnjf. 

The  story  of  Fhilorida  inmost  pain- 
fully like  a  scvne  in  Eugene  Sue's 
Wandering  Jew.  The  trannlations 
from  Victor  flugoare  well  managfil 
and  carefully  dnue.  In  truth,  half 
tho  U>«)k  18  fillet!  with  ivnderiugn 
f»-«»iii  the  French  ;  antl  we  ti-ace  in 
Mr>.  Marhell'H  ovra  rmetiy  a  half 
Fivnch  chanu'ter,  which,  we  are  gla<l 
to  sjiy,  hiti*  most  uneanilv  on  the  natu- 
r.\\  \<w\  of  her  mind.  \Ve  would  tliat 
all  who  an>  t-naiunurtHl  (if  foreign 
Iit<'nitun>  wuuM  enchew  the  wntingH 
of  a  wild,  unmitural,  and  fevered 
iH'hcNil,  aiiil  ^'ive  their  attenti(»n  to 
L.un:i nine  and  othern,  who  liave  uot 


HO  much  rt*st4)i*(Hl  hk  built  a  nt?w  ami 
purer  jiortico  for  the  iNx'tsof  Fnuiee  to 
walk  in.  We  hail  wished  to  say  sonn^ 
thing  of  Mrs.  Ma«.'heirH  rendering  of 
the  legend  of  St.  (.'hristopher ;  but 
to  all  Uiofie  who  dmre  to  see  the  tni** 
meaning  of  the  ancient  at^try  fully  dis- 
cusriwl,  Mrs.  Jam<«on*s  lx>ok  on  **  Ia>- 
gends  and  Legendary  Art**  is  oiien. 

"  Adventures  of  a  Summer  Eve,'** 
by  William  G.  T.  Barter,  constitute  a 
sum  total  of  ex]»erience  prolNibly  not 
ever  l)efore  fiasse<i  through  by  any 
oountr}'  gentleman.  Mr.  Barter  gou« 
forth  at  eventide  for  a  walk,  and 
musing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
euphoniously  name<l  Hog's  Back,  in 
Kuddeidy  aatonished,  for  lieside  him 
he  is  aware  of 

A  gliktening  shape,  wlicwe  aspect  sweet 
And  Urge  odm  eye,  not  unfamiliar  aemMd. 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  Criticism,  who 
talks  much  truism  and  much  aense, 
and  wh<i  finally  carries  off  the  gentle- 
man in  a  sphinx-head  chariot,  which 
is  thus  described  with  some  power :    - 

It  seemed  of  pearl,  but  of  a  thousand  hues 
Still  changing  to  the  eye,  and  all  inscribed 
With  characters  it  seemed  of  every  tongue 
Ancient  and  late,  with  hieroglyphic  signs. 
And  srrow-licad.and  granitc-liannting  rauc% 
In  mystic  interchange:  distinct  appearing  now. 
Now  blending  into  one.  And  at  the  prow 
Of  this  strange  boat  or  car,  which  might  \m 

either, 
A  head  of  B|»hinz  looked  oat — cold,  craet 

calm. 
But  yet  of  Aweetncis  irresistible 
To  «( in  the  gaxer's  soul  although  be  die. 
And  Iun|;er  had  I  gax<»d.  Vat  she  bade  enter, 
**  For  time  doth  wear,"  she  said,  **  and  long 

our  wav. 
Thro'  life  ne'er  h>iter,  time  by  fureloik  lake.** 

Tlie  lant  line,  which  is  given  in  the 
Spirit  of  (^riticism  by  Mr.  Barter,  we 
caiin«)t  U*lieve  to  have  l»een  hem  In 
this  instance  we  think  that  aome  evil 
demon  has  deceived  him,  for  in  all 
due  deference  we  humbly  sulmiit  thsl 
it  is  unwurthv  of  any  one,  mora  e^ 
iiecially  of  a  spirit,  moreover  the 
Spirit  of  CViticism.  For  luanv  ^ 
arter,oarim[iivi«sionwaatluU  lir 
tor  luui  the  |iroverbial  Sancho 
seatetl  in  the  car  with  him,  while  the 


*  Adrentures  uf  a  Summer  Ere;  by  W.  U.  T.  Darter.     A  poem  in  lia  bookb 
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Spirit  had  been  called  away.  After 
circling  the  earth  three  times,  and 
lioldiug  a  conversation  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  passing  through  some  ph^'si- 
cal  changes,  and  being  aware  of  a 
certain  bass  fn)ni  the  circumfusiou  of 
the  spirit  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Barter 
and  his  ^ide  stay  their  chaiiot  wheels 
on  a  plain  in  the  planet  Hermes.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  been  horrified  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  burning  state  of  Mer- 
cury in  the  "  Essay  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,"  to  leani  from  one  who 
has  visited  the  planet  that  the  inha- 
bitants enjoy  a  ven'  pleasant  atmos- 
])here,  and  that  the  vegetable  and 
general  ])ro<luction8  are  veiy  much 
the  same  as  out's.  Crossing  a  moun- 
tain range,  our  voyagers  arrive  at  a 
gulf  in  the  Phrenic  Ocean,  called 
Phrontis,  and  sail  up  the  river  Mue- 
moneia.  On  the  1  tanks  they  see  "  a 
glorious  shape,"  who  turns  out  to  be 
Hhakespeare,  whose  conversation  we 
are  happy  to  say  is  much  improved 
from  those  days  when,  fencing  with 
Ben  Jonson,  he  is  reported  to  have 
glanced  as  well  frivolously  as  deeply 
into  subjects,  and  to  have  mixed  the 
gross  element  with  the  strangely, 
beautifiUly  pure.  In  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  Barter  is  the  centre  of  a  cloud 
of  jK>ets  and  authors ;  and,  over- 
coming his  natural  shyness,  he  opens 
a  conversation  with  Cervantes,  who, 
telling  a  long  story,  is  excessively 
agrt»eable.  Tlie  fourth  canto  opens 
with  the  author  journeying  up  a  hill 
to  "the  Hall  of  Visions,"  on  the 
way  to  which  several  homeless  voices 
answer  all  his  thoxiglits  in  a  most 
"  apnipos"  manner :  also  they  see 
Shelley, 

Who  on  •  inowy  bank  reclined,  did  track 
With    earnest  eyes   the    lens'oing  skyUuk's 
flighL 

And  a  little  furtlier  on,  Wordsworth, 
leaning  over  a  waterfall.  Moliere 
joins  them,  anil  Mr.  Barter  enters 
the  Hall  of  Visicms,  where,  among 
other  things  very  like  what  Pope 
saw  in  his  Temple  of  Fame,  he  disco- 
vers an  empty  tablet  which  his  guide 
tells  him  is  reserved  for  Macaulay. 
This  will  cheer  the  gi-eat  historian. 
Here  are  '•Vta  vrcp^fvra,  winged 
wonls,  who  being  seemingly  unable 
to  realize  their  own  i<lentity,  answer 
in  a  very  melancholv  and  uncertain 
manner.     Finally,  after  a  vague  and 


very  unsatisfactoiy  interview  witli 
the  Wandering  Jew,  (whose  appear- 
ance in  Hermes  we  cannot  account 
for)  Mr.  Barter  sees  as  in  a  panorama 
the  CVimean  and  Turkish  cam- 
]jaigns;  for  l)e  it  remembered  that 
this  ]x>em  is  supposed  to  be  written 
three  years  ago.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  hear  of  tlie  immense  interest  taken 
by  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Virgil,  Mil- 
ton, and  ail,  in  the  cavalry  chai*ge8| 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  army,  and, 
al)ove  all  in  Florence  Nightusgale, 
brave,  beautiful  and  pure.  In  the 
fifth  canto,  Mr.  Barter  has  a  view  of 
London  by  night,  and  his  guide  (who 
to  our  horror  imitates  Asmodeus.  and 
unroofs  the  houses  for  his  eye)  snows 
him  various  life  episodes  which  are 
told  with  great  feeling  and  nower. 
The  burning  of  Covent  (Wdeu 
Theatre  takes  place  in  this  canto,  and, 
moreover,  the  word  mickle  occurs  so 
often,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering 
that  Mr.  Barter  was  not  as  weary  of 
it  as  we  became.  In  the  sixth  canto, 
they  leave  the  Hall  of  Visions,  and 
proceeding  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
Phantasy,  which  flows  from  the  mid- 
most mountain,  they  reach  a  vale  of 
beauty.  On  his  way  down  from  the 
river  a  mist, 

<*  Peopled  all  with  countless  shapes 

That  myth  or  legend  haunt  or  sprightly  tale." 

All  the  forms  of  Grecian  and  Homan 
and  Druid  song  were  there  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  like  meteors  rose 
Self-radiant,  eager  forms,  with  starry  crowns. 
Where  myriad  eyes  looked  wistful  out,  and 

ask'd. 
With  earnest  utterance,  **  Cometh  yet  tho 

hour  ?*' 
I  knew  them  from  the  poets  yet  unborn. 

Ileacliing  the  valley,  Mr.  Barter  holds 
a  conversation  whidi  we  cannot  help 
tliinking  rather  dull,  witli  Aristides, 
Bacon,  Bentham,  Plato,  Montesquieu, 
Ix)cke,  Moliere,  and  others.    Finally, 

A  sound  of  weird-voiced  music,  toft  and  low. 

Of  far  off  solemn  music  met  my  ear. 

Up  from  the  ground  it  rose,  and  grew,  and 

grew. 
With  sweetest  increment;   'neath  brooding 

wings 
Of  twihght  gray,  that  o*er  ns  hoTered  now. 
When  twilight  deepened  into  darkness,  rose 
As  'twere  embodiment  of  those  weird  sounds, 
A  fabric  huge  of  opal  crystalline, 
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Wild)  >  wallN*  gifAiitio coinpiuw  ilotnl  us  runnd 
\tii)  ur>  liini;  ottTlit'iul  ruufeil  all  the  valf, 
Miut  liUt  till'  tliriUMiid  pyi'8  ot' gaxiiifc 'tan, 
M. (It  ill  timt  multitude  in  one  ra^t  baiiqiivt 

iiftil. 

In  tliln  «>itftl  liall  till*  luirtli  and  fun 
'^r^tw  va^t  and  fnrion!<.  S4N>n  all  tlie 
|HK!ts,  uuiliT  thv  inHu«*n(*e  of  the  water 
of  riiAntiiMv,  iKHMinie  inHpirfd.  Homer 
Hiiirs  tin-  '**('i>tt«*r'H  »SatnnUiy  Night." 
Kcat-n  tiniMhcH  }Iy)H*rion,  and  rule- 
rid;;!*  (1iriritjdN.*I,  and  Tyrt«*HM  ndU 
aloufl  for  **  S4*4itH  wha  Ium',*'  winch  iri 
umiin  standini;  by  the  whole  ai»H?nd»ly, 
whrh  alic4,  l>efN>ining  excitetl,  Mr.  Kar- 
t«'r  »>i'i/.in;(  on  a  (Iraiight  of  the  water 
of  riiantariv, 

'111'*  gl>jri<  us  \i»ion  HcJ  and  all  wak  dark, 

:ijtd  i>|N'iiini(  hi:^  evert  he  findri  hiniHelf 
ili'|iM>i(i-d  on  tht*  gniMKy  Yiauk  when^ 
tii-st  he  w!U4  *ware  of  the  Spirit  of 
( 'ritiiiMii. 

T)i«'  |Kii'ti'y  in  which  all  this  \h  told 
is  MiUK'times  linil,  Hometiinert  g«NNl, 
:Mid  siinietiiui'H  reai'hett  a  degree  of 
•imply  ;rivat  piv-enuneuce  which  re- 
minds 11.^  nf  Milton.  The  thought  in 
f'\  X\\*'  >aiiie  varvin;'  chanict4.T,  ludif- 
f«nnt,    i^'Hiil,   and    very  gfNMl.     The 

•  \pi-.  ^^i..n  [•*  in  iHirtions  w«inderfnlly 
iii.Ml>i|ii.-ii«.'.  It  is  a  Umk  of  extremes. 
Thtir  is  nuirh  nicety  of  thought,  ami 
v  pi  M-'-  lis  so  iiiin'h  that  our  t»nly 
I'^ni  i^  (hat  Mr.  liiirterdiil  not^'i\e 
1  i..ri  I 'Mr  t<>  lii-i  mind,  that  hi.i  tMN«k 
imIl^IiT  Im'  a  |i"ifi'i't  wli««lf,  an  orlK'd 
itiirr*!-,  rnntallinc  ami  puiv.  The 
\'.-ilIi:i!Ia  of  authoi>4  to  whii'li  We  are 
•If  ii>iiiii-id  is  tiHi  material.  We  do 
I. of  !'•  :ili/i-  for  a  nMijii*-ii(  that  wear** 
ill  the  spirit-woHd.  \Vi-  ilo  ni>t  f«fd 
tlint  ^(>  :(i-i' talkin;:  to  tin*  I'haihK  of 
«>!il,  the  i:ran«l  ]MN-tie  kinpt.or  tin-  lonU 

•  >t  thoilL'liI- 

ri.iti*   llip  wiM-,  kiiil   lar^ir-l>rii»i-ii  Viiuliiiii, 
liip  first  ol  tll••^r  tiii.l  ki«ew  . 

Thi-iv  is  a  tine  delimte  nmteriuliNni, 
u  liirh  ti:o«  Ihi'ii  attaim-d  to  )*V  some 
«•!'  Miir  |Nit'ts,  uhich  niakt-Hthe  human 
spiriiiial  and  tin*  <«piritniil  hunum, 
a  lid  Ml  fujj7i;:>'s  (•nr  i»yn)|kiithieA,  ami 
\»'i  sui;i;»'Sts  ihi*  xniTUi*  intinitt*  iiha ''f 
an  fkir>i(nte  >>-|i;«nai«  fi-«iin  ntattfr.  It 
i    III  tlii^  that   Mr.  Iliirt*  r  luts  ehii-riy 


faile<l:  neverthelem,  we  are  thankful 
for  much  jj^mmI  poetry,  and  we  t'Iict.T- 
fully  exeuHo  what  IH  falne  in  ounce] »- 
tionand  expretwion. 

The  lulventureH  we  have  ju«t  writ- 
ten <if  were  mo  vivid  in  atrtion,  and  ho 
nhort  in  their  duration,  that  it  wim 
with  relief  we  eanght  at  the  title  r*f 
the  nextlxNik  upon  our  tahle,  mi{Q>t-iKt- 
ing  to  iiH  (*alni  reflection  and  Hteaily 
eanieHt  thought.  "  liouely  IIourB,*' 
by  <*aroIine  (Sifllani  Philinwm,*  w*» 
took  lip  with  j(»y  and  laid  down  with 
Horniw.  The  atiu(Ni])here  of  the  1mm  >k 
is  like  that  of  a  daniii  climate.  The 
In'art  of  ioy  \h  cniHtieil.  It  in  the 
hoavingof  one  htnfiHigh^eximoj»t^ior*\ 
from  U'ginnin;;^  t«i  end  -4*xpn*M4<tIy 
conipreweil,  unre]»rvwieil  nielaiichidy. 
N evert IielesH  there  in  i»oetry  in  the 
nddrit  <if  this  lr>ng  wait ;  there  w  au 
ear  well  attuiHHl  to  the  music  of  metre, 
and  theex]iivHMitm  (»f  thtiught  w  nome- 
tiniea  felieitnuK  enough.  The  great 
fault  of  MiHH  Phili]ifi<in*a  book,  mnd 
we  Hav  it  without  in  the  Hlighteet  de- 
gree depreciating  the  un<|ueHtionabl« 
Udent  of  her  mind,  takeaita  fine  fnmi 
an  untrue  conception  4if  the  value  uf 
lonelineHH.  There  are  two  kindn  of 
lonelini*HH  one  the  liaii^linewi  of  meixs 
aentiment,  which  feeU  itaelf  afianchiii- 
e«l  by  the  world,  and  ih  continually 
and  morbid Iv  dwelling  on  ita  iaola- 
tion.  The  ^atal  effei-t  of  this  U  a 
HeltiHlinem  w)ii«')i  ih  all  the  m<ire  tho- 
roughly fW'ltish  bccaurie  it  ii«  ao  refined, 
antl  wiiieh  the  owner  Ih  gi>nenUly  uu- 
c<inMci«»UH  of.  Thirt  in  tne  |Miet  aepn- 
rntfii  him  from  hiimanitv,  itnd  fonvii 
him  to  nei*  all  thinga  thmngh  th« 
Hmi>ke«l  glasri  of  hiM  own  grief.  Thiw 
he  1iiK»H  all  viiror,  all  fri*>ihnma,  all 
youth,  and  ih*'n  evolves  onlv  a  aicklv 

•  •  • 

s*-ntinientaliHm.  Thin  iai  aeIf-im|ioMMJ 
lonelinesn,  and  \h  faliw  and  untrue  to 
human  natiii'^.  The  other  ia  the 
I«>nelim-iv4  of  him  \(ho,  elevat«i|  far 
nK»Vf  hiM  e'tnijM'i-rH  by  the  far  aeeing 
glance,  an«l  tin*  ktvn  tnith  bv  which 
he  lives.  Works  for  emU  wfiiek  eui 
onlv  U>  fully  deve1o]iMf1  in  the  future, 
and  wlio  bv  hirt  ven*  gii-atncMa  in  mia* 
undrrwttif  h(.  Tliis  Ih  a  high  ami  noble 
|iinH|iii«-Ms.  Now  th**  n»nelinciM  of 
thi-ne  "  l>»n»-lv  Hours,"  we  fear,  ii»r- 
takiw  of  the  tirNt.  There  are  Kiitlew 
|HitfniH  in  the  Imuk  which  are  nut  oa 


*  !..  nrlv  Mo*  r«.      I*  'Ttxh  Kv  1*.  (•.   I'liilifMrti ;    a  rvw  riiititMi,  enlar]^. 
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Mifls  Philip8ou*8  griefs,  and  r^^ta, 
aud  louginga ;  and  as  the  burden  is 
always  the  same,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  wearied  by  the  oft-recurring 
tale,  despite  of  the  excellent  poetry  in 
which  some  of  these  "  melancholies** 
are  served  up  to  us.  One  of  the  best 
poems  in  the  book,  almost  the  best,  is 
the  one  in  which  the  authoress  has 
cot  fully  out  of  herself.  We  quote  a 
few  verses  from  some  of  the  self-» 
mournings,  and  then  this  self-freed 
poem  as  a  contrast : — 

Hope  is  a  faintly  shining  star 
Whose  beams  oe*er  light  on  me. 

The  fMlest  where  a  tboasand  are 
Glowing  eternally ; 

But  with  a  Tain  deceitfol  hue 

Attracting  erery  wanderer*!  Tiew. 

and  the  beginning  of  the  very  next 
poem  : — 

And  I  am  all  alone — once  more  alone  ; 

The  dreamsof  other  brighter  honrs  have  fled, 
My  sad  heart  watches  from  her  silent  throne, 
O'er  hopes,  affections,  withered  now  snd 
dead. 

And  three  or  four  pages  on, 

I  cannot  help  these  ikiling  tears ; 

Nor  can  I  force  them  iMck, — 
They  do  but  flow  for  vanished  years 

Faded  from  life's  dim  track. 
If  thou  could'st  feel  the  heavy  load 

This  earth  has  cast  on  me, 
Thou  would 'tft  not  wonder  that  my  mtA 

Is  one  of  misery. 

The  rhythm  and  expression  of  these 
are  good,  and  though  the  ideas  are 
not  very  original,  yet  they  are  delicate ; 
but  the  poetry  of  this  which  we  have 
called  the  Self-freed  Poem  is  infinitely 
better : — 

TO   JB88IB. 

Over  the  deep,  afur  and  away, 

Thy  loved  one  is  gone. 
Thou  hear'st  his  voice  in  the  soft  winds  play 

When  evening  comes  on. 
The  stars  as  they  sliine  down  from  sadneas 

seem  dim. 
But  nmeniber,  their  beam  shed  a  light  over 

bim! 


Hold  up  thj  hesd,  and  look  calmly  out 

On  the  sofl  summer  air ; 
SmeU  the  sweet  flowers,  and  walk  about. 

At  thougli  thuu  had'ttt  no  care. 
Ha  whom  thou  luvest  will  quickly  coma 
Back  o'er  the  deep  to  bia  wife  and  home 


Sad  was  the  parthig  and  bitter  the  fear 

When  the  farewell  was  spoke. 
Fast  in  each  dim  eye  did  gather  the  tear. 

As  each  from  the  other  broke. 
But  think  what  the  rapturoua  hour  will  bo 
When  from  the  deep  he  retumeth  to  thee. 

We  hope  that  Miss  Philipsou  will 
apply  to  her  own  mind  the  lesson  she 
nves  her  friend  here,  and  we  shall 
then  hail  her  next  book  with  pleasure, 
We  willgive  her  a  title  for  it — 
"  Active  Hours."  One  hour  of  doing  in 
the  present  is  better  than  a  thousand 
spent  in  mouminff  over  the  future. 
Why  does  Miss  Philipeon, — so  have  we 
been  asking  ourselves  all  through  the 
book, — why  does  she  so  weep  her  life 
out  in  melancholy  song,  when  her 
poetry  would  be  so  well  worth  reading 
and  thinking  over,  if  by  a  little  ac- 
tivity she  would  only  impart  to  it  an 
element  of  freshness  and  joy  ?  He  who 
works  painfully  thinks  joyfully.  The 
poetess  who  could  write  the  "Thanks- 
giving for  Home,"  aud  the  following 
verse  especially,  will  do  much  more  if 
she  will  only  shake  oflT  these  melan* 
choly  fetters  which  jangle  so  drearily. 
This  is  a  beautiful  verse  : — 

Upon  the  mossy  lawn  my  child  may  play, 

As  I  did  years  ago, 

And  on  her  brow  of  snow 
8U  undittwhed  Jojf  the  livelong  dajf. 

Surrounded  by  this  air  of  melan- 
choly, and  very  much  depressed 
therewith,  we  grasped  "  The  Rose  of 
Rostrevor,"*  by  Mr.  Montffomerie,  in 
hope  of  some  relief.  We  were 
relieved  indeed,  but  only  to  suffer 
more  ;  for  we  passed  from  the  low- 
lands of  sorrow,  to  the  very  topmost 
peaks  of  absurdity.  It  is  to  these 
rapid  transitions  that  we  refer  the 
intellectual  ill  health  of  many  of  our 
reviewers.  No  brain  can  long  with- 
stand biiin^  tossed  fi-om  one  state  to 
another,  like  those  unfortunates 
whose  dark  destiny  transferred  them 
to  and  fro  between  the  horrid  vale  of 
lire  and  the  thrilling  reruns  of  thick 
ribbed  ice.  For^  venly,  if  Miss 
Philipson's  book  is  melancholy,  Mr. 
Montgomerie^s  is  "  midsummer  mad- 
ness." Unless  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  mirth,  we  cannot  tell  what 
iise  this  book  may  serve.  To  imagine 
for  the  millionth  part  of   a  second 
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that  it  would  be  tolerated  by  even  a 
fisherman  of  the  Blasket  Islands, 
shows  an  amount  of  vanity  and 
incompetence  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  attribute  to  any  one  of  sound 
mind.  If  Sophocles  proved  his  sanity 
by  reading  the  celebrated  chorus  in 
the  Colonaeus,  we  venture  to  say  that 
Mr.  Montgomerie  might  with  impu- 
nity indulge  in  any  cnme  against  the 
country  whatsoever,  for  this  book, 
entrusted  to  his  lawyer,  and  read  as 
the  speech  for  the  defence,  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  him  an  acquittal. 
Yet,  we  know  not ;  a  second  edition 
may  be  called  for.  There  is  a  strange 
fascination  in  what  is  intolerably  bad. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  let  our 
readers  judge  for  themselves.  It  will 
at  least  show  that  the  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  this  review  are  not 
without  foundation.  It  will,  more 
strongly  than  anything  that  we  can 
say,  let  the  public  see  the  evil  they 
are  committing  by  encouraging  and 
buying  the  books  of  every  man  who 
resolves  on  declaring  his  inability  to 
the  world. 

The  story  is  briefly  this.  Grace 
Montgomerie,  the  Eose  of  Rostrevor, 
married  Marmaduke  St.  John  in  1690. 
This  production  opens  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  newly  married  pair  after  a 
separation.  Shortljr  after,  St.  John 
is  called  away  to  join  the  forces  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  is  taken 
prisoner  by  O'Dempsy,  the  celebrated 
Cahir-na-Coppal,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  carried  to  Lea  Castle. 
His  wife,  with  a  devotion  which 
deserves  embalming  in  poetry,  and 
which  not  even  these  rhymes  can 
render  absurd,  travels  on  foot  with 
one  servant  through  the  almost  path- 
less forests  which  then  covered 
Ireland,  and  succeeds  in  reaching  the 
castle  and  in  recovering  her  huslSmd. 
The  book  closes  with  the  death  of 
O'Dempsy. 

This  is  the  farewell  of  St.  John  to 
his  lady : — 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart  in  saddened  joy. 
With  kisses  stopped  her  plaint: — Then,  boat 

ahoy  I 
This  night,  my  life,  1*11  see  thee  once  again 
At  the  Old  Fort.     To  raise  my  stalwart  men 
Now  mnst  I  go  : — swifl,  too,   as  oars  can 

sweep. 
As  legs  can  run,  as  my  good  hnnter  leap. 


And  the  comfort  Nora  administers  to 
her  mistress  on  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  St.  John  is  conceived  in  a  uunple 
Homeric  manner : — 

Oh,  dearest  lady,  speak ;  take  not  on  so. 
Sir  Konald  is  a  prisoner,  sure  I  know ; 
But  I  know  also  well  where  he  b  gone, 
A  nobler  gentleman  never  the  sun  shone  on. 
*'  Ah  Nora  1  Nora  1  folly  naught  avails ; 
I  cannot  listen  now  to  Irish  tales  ; 
Leave  me,  and  let  me*' — **  No,  dear  lady, 

dont. 
Kill  me  they  may;  but  leave  yon,  'deed  I 

wont, 
Now  you  will  hear  me,  may  I  die  in  sin  ! 
But  great  O'Dempsy's  of  my  kith  and  kin." 

The  welcome  of  Nora's  sweetheart  is 
equally  close  to  the  Irish  character  of 
the  year  1690  :— 

Turning  at  once,  with  anxious  cheek  and  eye. 
He  bent  full  low  in  native  courtesy  : 
In  English  words,  but  Iruth  idiom  strange, 
(Which  to  "plain  jocks*'  appears  todisarrange 
Some  strict  dull  meaning)  he  *'  welcomed 

Lady  Grace 
To  the  Old  Dun ;  a  ruined  shattered  place, 
Musha-machree,  it  is.     Oh,  Creestha  eras  1 
If  that  my  lady  seen  it  as  it  was 
In  days  hard  bye,  *fore  Cmmmers  bloody  balls 
And  powther  bombs  had  smashed  the  holy 

walls. 
May  sweet  bad  luck  attind  him  for  his  pains ! 

There  is  much  more  of  this  groaa 
and  intolerable  caricature  which  we 
refrain  from  quoting ;  our  readers 
doubtless  wish  for  no  more,  and  we 
can  only  say  that  in  those  parts  where 
Mr.  Montgomerie  attempts  the  high 
epic  range,  he  fails  as  much  to 
represent  the  truth,  as  he  has  done  in 
his  delineation  of  the  Irish  character 
and  manners  of  that  time. 

When  we  first  opened  "  Gi'aee  and 
Remembrance,"t  we  expected  that 
once  more  we  were  to  be  oppressed 
with  a  mass  of  useless  and  unsettled 
melancholy.  Its  title  suggested  to  us 
those  mournful  retrospections  with 
which  the  public  are  now  being  over- 
whelmed. On  all  the  ledges  and 
mountain  paths  of  the  present  Par- 
nassus we  meet  with  figures  muffled  up 
like  Hecuba  in  their  robes,  who,  witn 
ashes  on  their  heads,  are  ponng  on 
the  past,  when  with  one  effort,  they 
miffht  dash  aside  this  self  darkness, 
and  meet  the  beautiful  bold  glance  of 
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Apollo,  aud  with  some  miles'  hard 
climbiug  leave  behind  the  shadows  of 
grief,  aud  stand  on  the  double  cone  of 
the  high  poetic  mountain,  with  the 
wind  of  a  newer  and  a  fresher  youth 
upon  their  brow. 

In  this  book  we  breathe  a  purer  air 
than  that  of  sickly  sorrow.  It  is  no 
individual  memory  that  Mr.  Gerard 
celebrates.  It  is  a  memory  which  is 
universal.  It  is  a  gracious  song  to 
him  whose  mighty  heart  responded  to 
the  sympathies  of  all  men,  and  whose 
melody  fills  the  years  of  time,  as  fully 
now  as  when  of  old  he  shook  with  all 
emotion  the  knights  and  dames  of  the 
court,  where  reigned  the  fair  vestal 
tlironed  by  the  west.  It  is  the  memo- 
ry of  Shsiespeare,  **  the  centre  of  a 
people's  love." 

It  is  strange  and  yet  not  strange, 
that  none  have  ventured  to  approach 
with  the  reverence  of  song  the  throne 
where  our  king-poet  sits  amidst  the 
veneration  of  the  world.  He  is  too 
high,  too  ideal,  too  acknowledged  for 
the  clang  of  trumpet-praise.  It  would 
be  too  material.  The  winged  words 
of  panegyric  fall  faint,  and  dasszled 
like  Icarus,  at  his  shining  feet.  His 
is  the  noblest,  purest,  highest  praise  — 
the  praise  of  golden  suence.  John- 
son's lines,  the  best  attempt,  are  too 
actual  in  expression,  too  rounded  in 
their  concentrated  periods,  too  assum- 
ing, to  satisfy  the  reverential  heart  of 
the  world.  There  was  but  one  way 
by  which  his  greatness  could  be  fully 
made  known  to  us ;  by  showing  us 
that  he,  as  we  do,  suffered,  and  sor- 
rowed, rejoiced,  and  lived  ;  that  he 
shared  in  the  common  humanity  of 
the  species.  For  we  lose  the  truth  of 
his  superiority  when  we  idealize  him 
too  much.  It  is  in  feeling  that  he  was 
the  same  in  the  depths  of  his  nature 
as  we,  and  vet  raised  high  above  us, 
that  we  realize  most  fully  that  majes- 
tic greatness. 

In  this  mode  Mr.  Gerard  has 
approached  him.  He  has  struck  the 
true  chord,  and  all  true  hearts  will 
respond.  It  was  something  to  do  so,  for 
if  anything  is  more  remarkable  about 
Shakespeare  than  another,  it  is  that 
so  little  of  his  everyday  life  is  known 
to  US.  He  is  not  so  much  to  us  a  man 
as  a  voice.  Mr.  Gerard's  poem  has 
made  him  dearer  to  us.  Here  we 
feel  that  he  suffered  and  rejoiced  as 
we  staffer  and  rejoice.  Mr.  Gerard 
has  made  us  feel  the  brotherhood  of 
Shakespeare,  and  for  this  we  heartily 


thank  him.  He  has  made  approach- 
able that  complex  and  wondrous  heart, 
which  we  all  felt  to  be  almost  unap- 
proachable. In  the  following  lines 
he  has  made  his  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  his  child,  real  to  us ;  and 
that  too  with  a  true  poetical  intuition, 
and  a  gracious  humility,  which  make 
Mr.  Grerard — and  what  higher  pmse 
can  we  give  ? — worthy  to  sing  the  re- 
quiem of  Shakespeare. 

And  ihou  hast  mourned  I 
0 !  tonching,  tender  thought,  to  bind 

Us  closer  to  the  master  mind ; 
Can  it  be  true  that  sorrow  dawned 

On  thee  in  any  wise  ? 
Can  it  be  true  those  eagle  eyes 
Which  seemed  to  pierce  through  distant  space. 
And  worlds  of  fancy  to  embrace, 

As  in  a  moment's  glance, 
Once  rested  with  a  strange  surprize 

Upon  a  death-sealed  face  ? 
Did  the  low  cry  of  anguish  break 
From  thy  rent  heart,  for  his  dear  sake 

Who  lay  in  silent  trance  ? 
And  did'st  thou  clasp,  in  speechless  pain. 

The  slumberer  calm  and  cold. 
And  look  through  sorrow's  blinding  rain 

Upon  a  hand  thou  ne*er  again 

In  life  should'st  hold  ? 
0  tender  thought  I 
Could  death  into  thy  home  be  brought, 
And  could  his  silent  footfall  wend 

About  thy  house,  across  the  door, 

Upon  the  stairs,  along  the  floor, — 
And  none  the  chosen  one  defend  ? 

Was  there  no  respite,  no  reprieve ! 
Or  did  suspended  hours  of  doubt 

The  credulous  heart  deceive  ? 
Perchance  thine  eye  was  first  to  trace 

His  **  pale  flag's"  ghastly  sign. 
On  that  wan  form  of  youthful  grace 

Which  owed  its  life  to  thine  1 
Perchance  thy  wakeful  ear  descried 

With  what  first  sound,  and  low. 
The  gates  of  life  were  opened  wide 

To  let  the  spirit  go : 
And  haply  in  that  hour  thy  breast, 

Oh  shrine  of  ev'ry  tender  thought ! 
Was  the  last  couch  thy  darling  pressed. 

In  death  his  last  support ! 
How  dids't  thou  deal  with  sorrow  then. 

When  she  with  thee  was  left  alone. 
When  all  the  trite  concerns  of  men. 

The  petty  cares  that  life  must  own. 
Were  deemed  superfluous  things  ? 
When  silence,  drooping  mournful  wings. 

Brooded  above  thy  quiet  home. 
And  from  the  doorway  arched  and  low 

A  funeral  train  went  forth  in  woe. 
As  night  would  never  come. 

Alas  the  garish  day  betrayed 
Strange  vacant  places ;  here  and  there 
A  bed  impressed,  an  empty  chair. 

Which  daikneet  wrapped  in  shade, 
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Yet  tehen  the  twilight  fell  acrou 

The  empty  ftoor^  ike  emptjf  heart. 

It  touched  with  wilder  atari 

The  hidden  $pr%nge  of  grief 
Awl  routed  from  glumber  dull  and  brirf 

The  new-found  tense  of  lost. 

And  haply  when  thj  hand  portrayed 
With  cttnnuig  art 
A  niother'n  heart* 
In  hor  extremity  of  pain, 
A  deeper  sorrow  was  betrayed, 
A  dearer  grief  made  plain,  f 

And  thou  hnat  rendered  tribute  meet 

To  his  dear  name  i 

No  child  we  greet, 
Whom  tliy  rich  fancy  loved  to  frame, 
But  it  IB  doomed  to  earthly  death  ; 
All  pass  before  us  sweet  at  breath 

Of  flower-clad  May, 

Then  fade  away. 
And  with  thy  darling  sleep  in  clay. 

In  this  series  of  poems  to  Shake- 
speare there  is  a  continuous  suooeasion 
of  interlinked  thought,  expressed  with 
great  metaphvaioal  acuteuess,  and 
with  some  of  tne  wondrous  and  felici- 
tous terseness  of  ''  In  Memoriam.** 
For  instance,  in  this  short  poem,  the 
thought  is  expressed  with  great  origi- 
nality, and  with  a  gradual  climatic 
brevity  which  is  characteristic  of  high 
poetical  genius ; — 

If  other  worlds  and  other  suns 
That  circle  in  perpetual  space 
Have  dwellers  of  a  diverao  rsce, 

For  80  the  creed  of  science  rum. 

Then  haply,  yonder  speck  above. 
That  trembles  into  beauty  now, 
May  hold  a  Shakespeare  great  as  thou~> 

The  centre  of  a  people's  love. 

But  what  to  me  though  rolling  lioors 

Revisit  life  in  other  stars. 

What  care  I  for  a  race  in  Mars, 
That  cannot  sympathize  with  ours  ? 

The  stream  which  "drops  down- 
ward through  the  scented  nay ;"  the 


stars  which  "  die  out  from  south  to 
north  ;"  the  description  in  one  of  the 
latter  poems  of  the  nightingale  break- 
ing her  heart  with  jealousy  of  the 
music  which  she  hears,  and  yet,  such 
is  the  beauty  of  the  soimds,  waiting 
till  they  cease,  to  die ;  the  exquisite 
lines,  which  are  like  Shakespeare's  in 
their  intuitive  truth  and  felloity, 

The  heart's  deep  joy  is  seldom  atlrrad, 
Yet^at  a  touch  it  overflows ; 

all  show  such  a  dear  poetic  receptivi- 
ty, and  such  a  tenderness  of  soiti- 
ment,  never  deviating  into  unmanly 
sentimentality — such  a  deep  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  and  the  pure 
and  gentle,  joined  with  such  conden- 
sed and  manly  thought ;  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Gerard  has  done  the  public  mudi 
service  by  publishing  his  book, 
and  that  we  are  thankful  to  him 
for  putting  us  into  a  better  humour 
with  the  poetical  power  of  t^e  age.  To 
tell  Mr.  Gerard  that  he  is  a  poet 
would  be  vain,  for  his  own  heart  will 
tell  him  so  ;  yet  in  one  or  two  plaoes 
his  lines  are  weak,  and  convey  no 
idea  to  the  mind  but  the  triteneaseB 
of  common  poetry.  In  another,  we 
should  not  mention  this  ;  in  him  it  lis 
a  fault,  for  he  must  fee)  their  insufll- 
ciency.  Nevertheless,  with  head  un- 
covered we  bid  him  farewell  ;  in 
minds  like  his  we  see  the  hope  of  the 
poetic  idea.  For  we  shall  yet,  when 
Ihe  evil  reaction  from  the  pure  spiri- 
tualistic poetry  of  the  time  nas  passed 
awayi  advance  to  a  yet  higher  land. 
We  ^all  climb  the  upper  earth  which 
Plato  sung  of,  far  above  the  foggy  val- 
le3rB  of  sentimentality,  and  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  senses,  and  reach 
the  many  colored  Home  of  Song, 
where  the  sea  is  pure  as  as  air,  and 
the  air  the  poets  breathe  is  the  clear 
impalpable  of  the  ether. 


*  Constaiioe. 
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TRI  PASHA  AKD  HIS  BUKTHIG  PABfT. 


A  Fsw  days  before  we  left  Nicosia 
we  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
his  highness  the  Pasha. 

We  understood  from  our  cicerone, 
Captain  Jones,  that  some  kind  of 
]Mresent  was  indispensably  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  desired  inter- 
view. This  was  a  stumbling-block. 
A  few  pieces  of  coin  held  in  the  hand 
and  presented  to  be  touched,  which 
would  have  done  in  India,  would  not 
do  here.  Something  must  be  given^ 
and  the  question  was,  what  had  we 
of  sufficient  value,  or  sufficiently 
curious,  to  answer  the  purpose.  Again, 
was  it  worth  while  purchasing  an 
article  for  presentation  ?  Was  the 
interview  worth  the  probable  outlay  ? 
After  much  consultation,  and  many 
balancings  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
matter,  we  were  finally  relieved  of  the 
difficulty  by  the  ready  wit  of  one  of 
the  ladies  of  our  pai*ty.  She  had  a 
worked  scarf  that  had  come  from 
Delhi,  and  had  been  touched  by  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Delhi,  the  living 
representative  of  the  Great  Moguls. 
Its  having  been  so  touched  was  a 
small  matter  to  us — to  the  Pasha  and 
his  wives  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  some 
lingering  apprehension  that  our  pre- 
sent was  too  insignificant  in  value, 
and  that  we  were  rendering  ourselves 
ridiculous  thereby,  that  we  made  our 
way  through  the  outer  court-yard  to 
the  pile  of  building  which  had  been 
the  palace  of  the  Lusignans,  the  seat 
of  the  Venetian  Proconsul,  and  was 
now  the  Serai  of  the  Turkish  Gover- 
nor. The  present  was  borne  on  a  silver 
tray  in  front  of  us,  and  I  had  judici- 
ously obtained  the  loan  of  a  cover  for  it, 
in  order  that  the  pryiiiff  eyesof  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Serai  might  not  discover 
its  littleness.  The  salver,  surmounted 
by  a  very  elegant  silver  cover,  looked 
imposing  as  it  was  borne  along  by 
one  of  our  servants,  through  the 
cmtre  of  the  court-yard.    W«  fol- 


lowed it  two  by  two— each  of  the 
first  three  ^ntlemen  escorting  a  lady, 
for  the  wife  of  the  captain  accom- 
panied us. 

We  passed  the  foimtain,  and  drew 
nearer  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
palace.  A  few  steps  led  to  the  door. 
Two  lines  of  servants,  elegantlv 
dressed,  bowed  as  we  drew  near,  eacn 
servant  occupying  a  separate  step. 
Thero  was  somethmg  imposing  about 
the  whole  ceremony.  I  thou^t  of 
tiie  second-hand  Demi  scarf  upon  the 
silver  salver,  and  sighed  mentally. 

The  hall,  supported  by  marble 
colunms,  was  large  and  imposing.  It 
was  hung  round  with  weapons, 
ancient  and  modem,  rather  resem- 
bling the  vestibule  of  a  museum  than 
of  a  palace.  The  lines  of  servants 
were  here,  too,  alternating  with 
soldiers.  We  mounted  the  grand 
stair-case  in  solemn  silence — the  sil- 
ver dish  ever  preceding  us. 

At  length  folding  doors  were 
thrown  open  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case ;  some  words  in  Turkish,  to 
which  I  did  not  pay  much  attention, 
were  uttered,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  a  kind  of  throne-room.  It  was 
comparatively  empty  and  deserted- 
lookmg.  A  few  officers  of  the  Serai 
alone  occupied  it,  stealing  about 
noiselessly,  spctfikinff  under  their 
breath,  and  evidenUy  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Pasha.  One  of  these 
spoke  to  Captain  Jones.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  one  of  our  company 
who  had  served  the  Kin^  of  Quae  in 
Lucknow,  for  the  captam  had  made 
the  fact  known  previously.  He  was 
introduced,  was  told  the  Pasha  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  him,  and  was  then 
left  as  beforo,  standing  awkwardly  in 
front  of  the  musnud  or  throne,  with 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  room  was  probably  sixty  feet 
long  by  twenty  or  thirty  wide.  It 
was  lit  by  lofty  windows,  which  com- 
menced about  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  ground.    There  was  nothing  that 
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was  dazzling  or  splendid  about  the 
apartment,  yet  its  effects  were  impo- 
sing. The  windows  were  hung  with 
what  had  been  rich  curtains  of 
light  purple  or  plum-colored  vel-' 
vet,  ecfged  with  gold  lace.  Swords, 
scimitars  and  pistols  ornamented 
the  panels  between.  The  floor  wa« 
of  cedar,  jx)liflhed.  We  had  been 
standing,  perhai)s  ten  minutes,  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  when 
a  side  door  oi)ened  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  chamber  to  that  bv 
which  we  had  entered,  and  a  Turkish 
officer  in  military  uniform,  with  the 
onlinary  fez  cap  on  his  head,  entered. 
We  saw  that  it  was  the  Pasha  by 
the  low  bowing  of  the  attendants. 

As  he  drew  near  the  cushions  pre- 
pare<l  for  his  reception,  I  had  ample 
time  to  note  his  asi)ect  and  air.  He 
was  rather  below  the  middle  height, 
although  of  a  somewhat  portly  fi^re. 
His  face  was  somewhat  African  m  its 
features,  darker  than  I  had  anticipa- 
ted. There  was  a  well-bred  air  about 
him — nothing  vulgar  or  presuming. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  had,  doubtless,  mixed  in 
good  society  there.  He  returned  our 
nows  cordially.  Captiiin  Jones  then 
commenced  his  oration,  which  had, 
tloubtless,  been  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion di  ligently.  I  should  have  preferred 
something  less  evidently  studied- 
more  commonplace  and  natural. 

In  excellent  Turkish,  the  captain 
mentioned  our  wanderings  through 
Egypt,  our  determination  to  see 
f /Vpnis,  our  journey  from  Lamacca. 
He  relatefl,  too,  that  three  of  us  had 
been  in  India,  and  one,  a  servant  of 
the  Company  there — that  another  had 
si*en  ana  converse<i  with  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  then 
came  the  allusion  to  the  scarf  which 
his  maj esty  had  touched.  The  Pasha 
took  it  into  his  hands  with  apparent 
interest,  and  examined  it.  I  watched 
him.  He  was  evidently  not  disposed 
tf»  make  light  of  our  present.  There 
was  no  covert  smile  struggling  round 
his  lips — no  disposition  tJi  merriment. 
All  wa.s  curiosity  and  interest  rather. 

The  speech  concluded,  the  Pasha 
thanked  us  politely  in  a  few  words  ; 
rocpiested  us  to  be  seated ;  declared 
that  "  his  wife"  would  be  delightetl 
with  the  present,  and  asked  the  ladies 
if  they  would  take  it  to  her.  Jones 
was  still  the  interi>reter.  They  were 
quite  rf-mly  to  t«ke  it.     The  Paslia 


himself  rose^-offered  his  arm  to  the 
most  showily-dressed  of  the  three  with 
well-bred  ease — and  marched  off  with 
them  all  to  the  private  apartmeats 
through  the  door  from  whence  he 
had  issued. 

^'  Our  reception  is  a  most  flattering 
one,*'  exclaimed  the  captain,  "it  is 
seldom  he  is  so  aflable.  The  scarf 
has  wrought  wonders." 

On  his  return,  the  Pasha  asked 
many  questions  about  India ;  about 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  of  whose  d©» 
pendent  condition  he  evidently  had 
no  very  definite  or  correct  idea ;  about 
the  Company's  army ;  and  about  tiie 
French  settlements.  He  seemed 
slightly  incredulous  when  we  told 
him  how  very  small  the  French  settle- 
ments were,  compared  with  the 
English  dominions — seemed  slightly 
incredulous,  but  not  rudely  so.  I 
was  amazed  at  his  credulity.  He 
evidently  thought  that  patriotic  par- 
tiality blinded  us  to  the  truth,  or 
prevented  our  ^ving  expression  to  it. 

Coffee  and  pipes  were  introduced, 
and  we  chatted  as  familiarly  as  we 
could  through  the  medium  of  an 
intei*preter,  for  the  Paslia  spoke  no 
language  but  his  own.  At  length, 
feeling  that  our  interview  was  of 
longer  duration  than  ordinary,  I  told 
the  captain  to  ask  leave  for  us  to 
retire.  The  Pasha  thereupon  sent  a 
message  to  the  ladies.  Tliey  came — 
a  servant  accompanying  them  bearing 
presents — we  rose,  took  our  leave, 
and  departed,  well  pleased  with  our 
visit. 

On  the  second  day  from  that  on 
which  we  had  visited  the  Pasha,  he 
had  arranged  a  great  hunting  party, 
to  which  we  were  invited.  It  was  to 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dalia,  the  ancient  Idalium,  several 
miles  south  of  Nicosia. 

But  the  presents?  asks  some  fair 
reader — what  presents  did  he  send 
you  in  return  for  the  scarf  ]  His 
presents  were  glittering  or  useful 
rather  than  valuable.  A  necklace  of 
minute  pearls  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
lady  who  had  parted  with  her  scarf. 
Two  bracelets  of  silver  filagree  work 
were  distributed  between  the  other 
two  ;  whilst  we  of  the  more  unoma- 
mental  sex  divided  between  us  an 
amber  mouth-piece  for  the  nargilla  or 
Turkish  pipe,  a  fez  cap,  and  a  (^rian 
capote. 

In  theneighborhon<l  of  Daliastoadsi 
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instead  of  flows,  a  rivulet  with  hivh 
embankments,  half  dried  up— the 
remainder  being  consumed  in  water- 
ing the  mulberry  trees  wliich  abound 
in  the  vicinity.  Further  on,  thick 
woods,  innocent  of  all  cultivation, 
form  the  boundaries  of  extensive  and 
well-kept  preserves — the  Pasha's  own. 
An  extensive  plain  sloping  south- 
wards ends  the  scene  of  the  day's 
exploits.  The  miserable  village  was 
the  least  important  of  all  the  various 
adjuncts  of  tne  scene.  No  one  seemed 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  there  waa 
any  such  thing  as  a  village,  with 
human  inhabitants,  within  ken. 
Even  in  Cyprus,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  discover  a  more  utterly  wretched 
looking  place  than  the  scene  of  the 
ancient  Idalium.  Not  that  ruins  form 
its  chief  characteristic — no,  its  ruins 
are  hid  by  the  neighbouring  brush- 
wood, and  are  almost  all  buried 
beneath  the  earth.  Its  wretchedness 
results,  from  the  tumble-do>Mi  aspect 
of  the  cottages,  the  filth  and  squiilor, 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  its  debased 
inhabitants,  and  yet  anything  more 
beautifully  formed  than  some  of  the 
women  and  girls  who  occupied  the 
fronts  of  the  cabins,  or  sat  on  the 
ruined  walls  inspecting  us,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  discover  anywhere. 

The  first  operation  of  the  hunt 
was  to  surround  the  plain  with 
horsemen  and  dogs.  The  dogs,  which 
accompanied  us  in  great  numbers, 
seemed  to  be  of  all  breeds ;  some 
r^ular  packs  of  hounds — the  graceful, 
slim  hoimd  of  the  Levant — there 
were,  with  whole  troops  of  curs,  or 
curly  or  brown  haired  specimens  of 
the  half-cur,  half-terrier  species.  All, 
however,  seemed  under  some  sort  of 
discipline,  and  when  the  Pasha 
arrived  in  his  coach  and  six,  the  whole 
plain  appeare<l  orderly  and  prepared 
for  disciplined  co-operation. 

Having  l)eHtrode  his  charger,  the 
Pasha  and  his  suite,  excellently 
motmted,  came  gallantly  down 
towards  that  corner  of  the  wood 
where  we  had  posted  ourselves.  He 
observed  us,  asked  us  to  accomi>any 
him,  gallantly  saluted  a  lady  oi  our 
party  who  had  ridden  to  the  field,  and 
then  put  spurs  to  his  horse  again, 
and  away  we  went,  at  a  rattling  jmce, 
drding  the  plain.  What  the  iise  of 
tliiB  exhibition  was,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover. That  it  would  do  anjrthing 
else  but  **  blow"  our  horses  uselessly 


seemed  to  me  unlikely,  but  in  Cyprus 
one  must  do  as  they  do  in  C*yprus,  so 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Away  we 
went  at  a  hand-gallop,  Pasha,  suite, 
Europeans,  lady,  and  all,  whilst  the 
Cypriots  cheered  vehemently  as  we 
dicf  so.  It  was  evidently  all  right — 
every  one  was  in  excellent  humor 
with  himself  and  everybody  else,  so 
we  were  fain  to  be  content.  On  the 
hill  which  overlooked  the  village  and 
plain  were  now  collected  several  con- 
veyances from  Nicosia,  containing 
ladies,  the  archbishop,  several  respecta^ 
ble  elderly  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
and  a  misceUaneous  crowd  of  gazers 
on  foot.  A  Pasha  hunting  was  evi- 
dently a  sight  not  witnessed  every 
day  in  Cyprus.  His  highness,  I  was 
astonished  to  perceive,  wore  the  same 
military  uniform  in  which  he  had 
received  us.  The  Turks  in  Cyprus 
evidently  had  original  ideas  in  the 
hunting  line. 

At  length  our  wild  and  bootless 
scamper  came  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Pasha  took  up  his  station  opposite 
the  field,  and  took  out  his  handker- 
chief to  stem  the  tide  that  was  cours- 
ing down  from  his  temples,  for  he 
was  a  portly  little  man.  Everybody 
followed  his  example. 

A  flourish  of  the  shrill  clarionettes 
used  by  the  Turkish  bands  announce<l 
the  commencement  of  the  day*s  sport, 
and  truly  the  scene  at  that  moment 
was  not  one  to  be  forgotten.  The 
entire  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wood,  was  surrounded  by  horse- 
men and  dogs,  soldiers,  hunters, 
amateur  sportsmen,  and  servants, 
their  steeds  as  various  as  their  uni- 
forms. Behind  the  Pasha  stretched 
his  suite  and  our  party,  and  a  little 
band  of  moimted  cavalr}%  On  the 
distant  hill  stood  carriages  imd  grou|)s 
of  spectators,  whilst  fi*om  the  wood 
emerged  occasionally,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  music,  or  what  was  intende<l 
&s  such,  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the 
distant  beaters  and  the  baying  of 
the  dogs. 

At  length  a  well-trained  pack  of 
smaU  hounds — half  hound,  half  point- 
er, apparently — were  let  loose  to  scam- 
per over  the  fields  and  through  the 
low  brushwood  that  filled  the  plain. 
All  the  rest  of  the  dogs  were  kept  in 
their  places.  The  Pasha  took  his 
fowling-piece  from  the  hands  of  an 
attendant ;  we  followed  his  example, 
and  simultaDeoiisly  a^lvanced. 
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This  attack  was  directed  solelj 
against  the  birds.  Numbers  of  heath- 
cock,  woodcocks,  and  partridges  were 
started.  We  fired  as  well  as  we 
could  on  horseback,  the  dogs  bringing 
in  the  game,  and  barking  vociferously, 
whilst  the  attendants  i^outed  franti- 
cally, almost  demoniacally  in  fact. 
The  cries  of  the  birds,  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  the  shouts  of  the  attendants, 
the  shrill  clangor  of  the  musical 
instruments  behind  us,  the  continual 
crack  crack  of  the  fowling-pieces, 
and  the  animating  cheers  from  the 
distant  hill  were  all  sounds  that 
spread  over  the  valley  and  echoed 
from  the  mountains  that  skirted  the 
horizon  on  the  north.  So  miscella- 
neous was  the  firing,  that  I  candidly 
confess  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
safer  to  have  remained  quietly  in 
Nicosia  that  day — ^for  the  balls  were 
whistling  about  in  an  eminently  reck- 
less sort  of  way,  not  by  any  means  so 
safely  as  might  have  been  desired. 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  persevere,  and  persevere  we 
did,  without  injury,  until  the  end. 

This  onslaught  on  the  birds  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  hunt  proper — 
the  overture  to  the  concert.  An  un- 
earthly blast,  wrung  from  the  clario- 
nettes  at  a  signal  from  the  Pasha,  and 
shrilly  invading  the  territories  of  our 
ears  vi  et  armu,  brought  every  one 
to  a  stand  still.  Fowling-pieces 
ceased  to  crack,  the  dogs  ceased  to 
bark,  the  people  ceased  to  shout,  even 
the  horses  partially  ceased  to  neigh  ; 
it  was  but  the  signal  for  the  serious 
work  of  the  day  to  begin — preliminary 
to  which,  however,  grateful  refi-esh- 
ments  were  lumded  about  amongst 
the  company  surrounding  the  Pasha ; 
fowling-pieces  were  exchan^d  for 
rifles,  bottles  of  camandna  were 
brought  forth  from  secret  hiding 
])laces,  and  all  things  prepared  for  a 
renewal  of  the  attack,  this  time  upon 
four-footed  beasts  and  nobler  pi*ey 
than  the  poor  innocent  birds. 

Tiie  signal  given  again  bv  the 
Pasha,  the  shrifl  blasts  sounded,  and 
once  more  were  heard  the  shouts 
of  men,  and  the  baying  of  hounds  in 
the  preserves  aiicf  wood.  We  ad- 
vanced at  the  same  time,  together 
witli  the  guards  stationed  round  the 

Slain.  Soon  hares,  jaekals,  and  a 
iniinutive  species  of  deer  began  to 
straggle  from  ihe  wood  at  intervals. 
Srart'd  at  the  distant  horsemen  and 


the  shouts  that  greeted  their  appear- 
ance, they  retreated  agiun,  to  be 
driven  forth  once  more  by  the  beiut- 
ers.  The  poor  animaki!  Dogs  and 
men  behind  u];g:ing  .tiiem  on— dogs 
and  men  and  horses  before,  awaiting 
the  signal  to  make  an  onslaught  on 
them  ! 

It  must  not  be  suppoaed  that  the 
whole  field  was  ooUected  in  a  com- 
paratively small  space — fur  from  it. 
The  plain  was  extensive — its  dream- 
ference,  where  guarded  by  the  horse- 
men and  dogs,  probaUy  not  under 
two  miles;  but  in  the  centre  we  nxle 
))repared  for  action,  whilst  the  beat- 
ers ever  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  It 
was  the  etiquette  to  let  the  Flasha 
bring  down  tne  first  animal.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  hare.  His  higfaneia 
was  a  very  fair  shot.  Tlie  hare  waa 
at  no  great  distance,  and  waa  rolled 
over.  A  skilful  greyhound  seized 
the  animal  in  his  mouth,  fled  with  It 
to  the  Pasha,  leaped  on  his  eaddle- 
bow  with  a  bound,  delivered  the 
hare  to  his  highness,  and  then  jumped 
down  again.  The  whole  waa  the 
work  of  an  instant,  but  it  waa  an 
interesting  sight  enough.  And  now 
all  was  conf^ion  worse  confounded 
in  the  plain.  Hares,  jackals  and  deer 
bounded  forth,  and  back  again  in 
terror,  pursued  by  doffs  and  horse- 
men. Had  we  been  aU  armed  with 
spears  or  lances,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.  The  reckless  wav  in 
which  rifles  were  pointed,  and  balls 
fired  was  enough  to  drive  a  nervous 
man  mad.  I  winced  more  than  once 
when  I  found  myself  apparently 
exactly  opposite  a  levelled  nne,  igno- 
rant whether  it  was  loaded  or  not,  un- 
certain but  that,  at  that  moment,  its 
owner  might  be  on  the  point  of  dis- 
charging it.  How  the  poor  beaters 
escaped  is  still  a  marvel  to  me.  I 
doubt  not  they  took  good  heed  to  keep 
imder  the  shelter  of  friendly  trees, 
exposing  their  persons  as  little  as 
pcMsible.  Irrespective  of  the  danger, 
nowever,  the  scene  was  a  curious  and 
an  animated  one.  Dogs  rush  i  ng  about 
in  a  wild-lxMist  sort  of  style,  to  pounce 
here  upon  a  hare,  there  to  aid  another 
in  pinning  down  a  jackal,  with  every 
vanet^  of  bark  and  bay,  whining, 
growlmg,  and  exulting  by  turns. 
Jackals  uttered  their  8hort,  sharp 
cries  of  fear,  or  anger,  or  pain,  or 
despair ;  horses  ueignc<i  and  lasned 
their  sides  with  their  long  tails,  in 
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great  excitem^t ;  men  ihouted  and 
bellowed  forth  congratulations,  or 
orders,  or  curses,  in  varions  tongues, 
and  in  the  most  vehement  manner  ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
rifles  cracked,  and  cracked  again,  now 
at  one^s  very  ear  apparently,  anon  at 
a  mile's  distance  ;  whilst  the  entire 
country  seemed  animated  with  living 
brings,  in  mad  warfare,  of  all  kinds 
and  orders.  To  swell  the  wild  chorus 
of  sounds,  ravens  croaked  incessantly 
above  us,  whilst  kites  and  hawks, 
uttering  their  shrill,  prolonged  cry, 
gyrated  above  tlie  plain  in  uneasy 
whirls. 

To  me,  sitting  down  in  England  in 
a  peaceful  English  home,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  glorious  sunshine  light- 
ing up  the  country  brilliantly,  whilst 
oxen  and  sheep  browse  in  the  meadow 
opposite,  as  peacefully  as  the  very 
trees  themselves — to  me,  looking  at 
all  this,  that  Cypriot  hunt  was  a  mad 
wild  butchery — a  thing  to  be  deplored 
and  grieved  over.  Had  the  deer 
been  tigei-s,  the  jackals  lions,  the 
hares  leopards,  tlien,  indeed,  our 
victory  would  have  been  a  thing  to 
rejoice  in  and  exult  upon  in  thougnt ; 
but  as  it  was,  what  with  do^s  tearing 
them  to  pieces,  badly  trained  as  many 
of  them  were  ;  what  with  men  shoot- 
ing at  them,  horses  trampling  them 
down,  there  is  little  to  call  to  remem- 
brance of  the  events  of  that  day  in 
which  one  can  glory  now.  It  was 
altogether  different  then,  however. 
Every  one  was  excited,  so  were  we. 
Not  a  thought  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
butchery  intruded  itself  into  the  miud. 
All  was  wild  bounding  of  the  blood. 


wild  scampering  hither  and  thither 
after  the  recreant  game,  wild  shouting 
to  each  other  with  animated  gestures. 

And  now  the  slaughter  was  ended. 
Dopt,  horses,  men,  all  were  tired — 
satiated.  The  game  had  been  de- 
stroyed. A  few,  three  or  four  per- 
haps, still  pursued  some  animals  that 
had  broken  from  the  field,  and  were 
scouring  the  country  for  their  lives. 
The  rest  rode  slowly  from  the  scene 
of  their  exploits  to  the  distant  hill 
whence  the  visitors  ivom.  Nicosia  had 
inspected  the  fray.  The  sun  was 
shining  upon  us  with  meridian  splen- 
dour ;  the  i>arched  up  ground  reflect- 
ed his  beams  too  warmly  for  our 
comfort ;  we  were  in  a  state  of  incipi- 
ent liquefaction.  Th^  consumption 
of  camandria  and  mastic  raki,  and 
the  commoner  black  wine  that  the 
throats  of  the  canaiUe  were  more  in- 
timate wi  th,  must  have  been  enormoiis. 
Certain  I  am  that  it  was  not  water 
His  Highness  so  diligently  wetted 
his  lips  with  ;  whilst  the  bottle  from 
which  His  Grace  the  Archbishoj) 
replenished  his  glass,  looked  as  if  it 
contained  better  things  than  the 
clearest  streams  of  Cyprus  could  have 
afforded. 

Our  servants  collected  a  portion  of 
the  game  for  us.  Great  was  the  con- 
tention on  the  conclusion  of  the  foray 
between  rival  Jenkinses  as  to  which 
should  bear  off  this  hare  or  that  deer 
— but  all  was  ultimately  accommo- 
dated, and  we  did  not  think  ourselves 
unfairly  dealt  with  when  four  jackals, 
two  deer,  and  eighteen  halves  were^ 
brought  in  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
morning's  work  of  our  party. 
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The  flies  which  .ibound  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  tlie  ]>lrti]is  of 
Messarea  fomi  ono  of  the  inoHt  un- 
pleaf«ant  features  of  life  in  Nicosia. 
The  great  mimber  of  people  altticted 
with  diseases  of  the  eyt-s  prove  that 
these  flies  (which  are  justly  iv'j'anic'd 
as  the  cause  of  these  diseases)  ai'e 
If^  no  means  innocuous. 

With  the  last  days  of  September  a 
more  agreeable  temperature  was 
■nfaered  in,  which  enabled  us  to  make 
numt-ioiis  fxi-ui-sions,  under  the  gui- 
dance  of  (Captain  Jones,  to  celebrated 
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places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
Thei-e  was  ho  much  similarity,  how- 
ever, alx>ut  these  half-antiquarian, 
luvlf-jnc-nic  parties,  that  it  woui<l  l>o 
todi<»u8  to  enter  into  any  niimite  do- 
tail  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that 
the  fortnight  we  spent  in  the  city 
was  a  fortnight  of  variwl  plea-surcs 
and  excitement.  We  visited  the  Uis;* 
of  the  Mount  Olympus — the  loftie^t 
summit  in  the  island — and  witnesfcc  «l 
there  a  description  of  scenery  i:ov 
before .  discovered  in  the  island.  In 
the  ravines  of  the  mountain's  side  the 
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oyprestei  and  dwarf  oaks  formed  a 
complete  covering  for  the  sidea  of  the 
mouutaiu,  and  contrasted  pleanantly 
with  the  nigged  rocks  and  still  more 
bleak-lookiug  snowy  ridge  above. 
Several  of  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
lK)urhood  are  exempted  from  taxation, 
on  condition  of  supplying  the  Pasha's 
palace  in  Nicosia  with  constant  stores 
of  ice  and  snow.  The  village  of  Las- 
cara,  situated  nearer  to  the  capital, 
has  extensive  popw  plantations  m  its 
neighbourhood.  The  manufacture  of 
opium  is  carried  on  there  extensively. 
We  did  not  see  the  poppy  an  object 
of  cultivation  anywhere  else  in  the 
island. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  called 
the  Holy  Cross  still  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  church  erected  by  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantiue,  on  her  return 
from  Jerusalem.  This  church  was 
said  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross,  whence  doubtless  the  name. 
Mariti  t^ells  us  that  the  Church  of 
8t.  Lazarus,  in  Lamacca,  also  claimed, 
falsely,  to  have  a  portion  of  the  true 
crotis  ;  and  having  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  piece  of  wood 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  church 
of  nf>fy  (.-ross  Mountain,  the  monks 
in  Lamacca  invited  its  guardians  to 
a  public  exhibition  of  both  si^ecimens. 
The  funds  which  would  flow  in  amply 
on  such  an  ocirasion  were  to  be  distn- 
buted  between  both  churches  equally 
— flo  the  priests  of  Holy  Cross  Moun- 
tain asjieuted.  All  Cyprus  flocked  to 
the  sacred  exhibition,  giving  abun- 
dantly of  their  8u1)stance.  The  wily 
monks  of  Lamacca  got  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  ulaced  together,  and  inter- 
changed tneui,  so  that  the  priests  of 
Holy  CroHs  Mountain  returned  to 
their  church  with  ample  supplies  of 
revenue,  and  the  spurious  [>iece  of 
wootl,  which  the  crafty  monks  of 
Lamacca  had  made  in  imitation  of 
their  piece  of  the  true  cross.  So  low 
was  the  morality  of  the  Christian 
])rio8ts  in  those  early  days  !  Nor  is 
the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  present 
day  in  Cyprus  much  better.  The 
PruteHtant  churches  seem  to  have 
quite  neglected  the  island,  whilst  the 
cmissarieH  of  the  church  of  Home  are 
busy  ami  successful  in  proselytizing. 


A  hundred  years  a^,  Mariti,  a  £eal- 
ons  Roman  Cathohc,  wrote  thns  of 
the  Mohammedan  services,  evidently 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  his 
own  church.  '*  The  Turkish  moollahs 
do  not  confine  themselves  in  their 
discourses  to  proving  some  doctrine 
which  nobody  doubts.  Morality  is 
the  baf^is  of  their  discourses,  whence 
they  draw  rules  of  conduct  for  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  as  well 
as  consolations  for  misfortune.  The 
prson  of  the  preacher  is  as  phiin  as 
his  discourse.  You  hear  no  young 
exquisite  declauning  against  luxuiy— 
no  wealthy  prieHt  exhorting  against 
the  snares'  of  riches — no  prond  man 
preaching  huuiility — or  licentious 
profligate  denouncing  lust."  * 

A  hundred  years  later,  an  intelligent 
English  traveller  writes  thus  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  priest^ 
hood  :— - 

The  priests,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  nib- 
gist  by  tlio  auistance  they  squeeze  out  oTthMf. 
poorer  p:irijltiuncr8  (inis^mblo  and  povgrtj* 
stricken  though  they  ho)  and  upon  what  tbs 
T^ealthier  elass  cicein  fit  from  time  to  tiroa  to 
confer  upon  them.  There  is  no  class  in  CypriM 
mom  prone  to  crime  than  these  very  priests  t 
nonethnt  seem  to  have  retained  with  greater 
avidity  and  cunnins;  the  relics  of  every  infii« 
my  practised  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  Honor  is  a  word  nnregtsteracLIn 
their  csta1o<;^ue  of  human  requisites  ;  cbastitv 
not  to  be  found  in  their  vocabulary  ;  extreuM 
artfuhies.«,  excesses  on  the  sly  in  erery  vih 
practice.  How  can  it  be  iniaf^ined,  withsoHi 
examples,  with  sucli  patterns  to  follow 
thront^h  life,  that  tiio  unfortunate  nstires 
should  bo  anything  but  the  deceitful,  imino* 
ral  people  they  are  ;  and  that  their  education, 
such  as  it  is,  should  tend  only  to  inflame  an 
ambition  to  outrival  each  other  in  the  moil 
abominable  deceits  and  iniquities?  And  yet 
these  people  arc  not  wholly  wantinj;  in  tboto 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  aiTfCtion  whidl« 
if  properly  nurtured,  might  be  turned  to 
gool  account  indeed,  f 

In  so  far  ns  the  priests  are  conceined, 
this  is  a  hard  verdict ;  and  yet,  from 
what  I  witnessed  and  what  I  heard,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  appeal's  to  me  to  be 
an  unjust  one. 

There  was  no  subject  on  which  my 
friend  Captain  Jones  spoke  with  so 
much  energy  and  indignation  as  tha 
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*  Voyagei  dsns  Tlslf  de  Chypre,  &c.     Neowied,  1791.     A  translation  from  tht  lU3&Uk 
Vol.  I.  p.  67. 
t  Tilt  Horns  Friend,  No.  74,  A  Yisit  to  Cypws,  Port  If- 
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conduct  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  priest- 
hood in  tho  island.  '*  It  would  be 
well  for  the  poor  Cypriots,"  he  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion,  *'  if  they 
were  all  Mobtimmedanb  rather  than 
what  they  arc.  They  would  then  at 
leaiit  learn  some  moralitv — as  it  i^^the 
priests  prevent  their  learning  any. 
As  Moslems,  the  women  would  be 
safe  from  their  pollution,  for  they  are 
all  alike  vile.  The  men  would  learn 
at  all  events  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to 
hate  8tealini(.  The  word  of  a  Turk 
is  proverbially  better  than  the  oath 
of  a  Greek — but  no  attestation  that  a 
C}'pru8  ChriHtian  can  give  you  is 
worth  the  hesitating  promise  of  tho 
Moslem.  I  had  rather  transact  busi- 
ness with  fifty  diflferent  Turks  than 
with  one  Greek."  There  was,  doubt- 
less, fK)me  keen  remembrance  of  recent 
deception  to  give  bitterness  and  poig- 
nancy to  those  remarks,  but  in  the 
main  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  was  truth  in  their  foundation. 
There  uve  few  countries  in  which 
profligacy  is  po  opi^n  and  unblushing 
as  amongst  the  Christian  population 
of  Cyprus,  and  on  all  hanas  you  will 
hear  this  lamentable  state  of  things 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  priesthood. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Moslem  popu- 
lation. We  were  invited  by  our 
Anglo-Indian  friend  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Turk 
of  his  acquaintance.  It  was  in  fact 
one  of  a  succession  of  fGtes  and  balls 
continuing  for  eight  da}*8  without 
intermission.  There  is  probably  no 
^[oslem  population  which  celebrates 
the  cipcumcision  of  its  male  children 
with  w>  much  public  ceremonial  as 
that  of  CypruR.  The  ceremony  is 
olH<»rved  in  the  child's  seventh  year  ; 
aiid  ft>r  ci^'ht  days  previously  there  is 
H  sucofKsi»>n  of  rejoicings  and  rcceiv 
tioiiH  of  friomlH  that  must  entinty 
intoriere  with,  if  not  altogether  inter- 
nii)t,  the  onlinai-y  business  of  life. 
The  regularity  with  which  these  cus- 
toms are  compliod  with,  involving  as 
they  do  so  much  expi'ni»t^  and  trounle, 

E roves  the  hold  which  their  religion 
as  taken  \\\to\\  the  minds  of  the 
Moslems.  At  live,  the  youth  begins 
to  leini  his  Konin  ;  at  seven,  he  is 
fonnally  jnducte<l  by  this  rit«,  with 
ceremony,  parade,  and  rejoicings,  into 
the  body  of  "  the  faithful.'* 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  the. 
neophyte  is  decked  r.ut  In  his  rich- 


est costume,  and  placed  upon  a  richly 
caparisoned  horse,  in  order  to  be  con* 
ducted,  with  music  and  congratula- 
tions, to  the  mosque.  There,  having 
said  his  prayers,  and  been  a  witiiess 
to  the  devotion  of  his  relations — 
having  made  his  offering  too  to  the 
temple,  he  is  cheered  by  the  Moollah 
with  encouragement  and  incited  by 
exhortation.  He  returns  to  hia 
home  attended  by  ^he  same  array,  and 
with  the  same  noisy  demonstrations 
of  applause.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  house- 
liold  and  visitors,  and  doubtless  the 
conviction  that  he  is  leaving  the  state 
of  infancy  and  emerging  into  the  body 
of  the  believers,  nerves  the  youthful 
aspirant  with  resolution  and  self-reli- 
ance. 

Loud  voices  proclaim  the  simple 
creed  of  the  Moslems  as  the  ceremony 
is  performed.  There  is  no  Ood  but 
Oouy  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
Ood,  is  shouted  forth  with  stentorian 
lungs  on  all  sides,  amply  sufficient  to 
dit>wn  any  cries  that  may  escape  him. 

He  is  then  seated  on  a  sort  of  tempo- 
rary throne  made  for  the  occasion ; 
where  when  admitted,  we  saw  the 
youthful  hero,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  looking  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  importance  attached  to  nimself. 
Like  the  rest  of  tlie  friends  of  the  fa- 
mily admitted,  we  gave  him  presents, 
which  were  eagerly  anticipated  and 
received  with  a  flush  of  youthful 
pleasure,  whilst  the  relatives  of  the 
child  watched  his  countenance  admi- 
ringly, and  shared  his  delight.  A 
feast  was  given  in  the  evening  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  a  feast  at  which 
the  j)oor  were  not  forgotten.  Such 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  circumci- 
sion festival. 

The  iK'cn  liar  institutions  of  Moham- 
medanism do  not  appear  to  us  to  l»e 
favorable  to  the  domestic  virtues  or 
their  i>roper  cultivation,  and  doubt- 
less then;  is  some  truth  in  tliis  im- 
pression. With  our  we8ti»m  ideas  <if 
what  happiness  is-  domestic  happi- 
ness eH|»ecially-  and  how  to  be  se- 
cured, we  are  diHp(>8e<l  to  prouotmce 
it  simply  impossible  that  the  Moslem's 
home  can  be  one  in  which  the  holier 
afliections  are  i*oused  and  exercised,  or 
the  swf^t  virtues  of  domestic  life 
fostered.  But  we  regard  the  institu- 
tions of  Moslemism  from  a  point  of 
view  which  exaggerates  its  evils  and 
hi<les  its  advantages.     We  look  upon 
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•h»in  siiinftliln;*  as  ono  lnnkM  i\\  n 
(lislimt  l.llnlsr;i|n*  tliln;;^jh  !i  jii"i"i*  t*i 
(IrftH-iivi*  ^,'laAs,  wliifli  ili:*l()rtM  ami 
«iisjiiT:iijj;»*s.  Wo  K«»p  till'  traturi'"*  of 
the  iaii<is.;.'i]M.%  it  U  ti'iK*,  Imt  iii>t  in 
tln'ir  true  i*cl»ti«in  :  wi?  an*  ii'.vaii'  »»f 
llif  M'jiarat4»  fxiMtomv  of  i»ai'h  ti^ji^'t, 
Imt  liow  oai'li  harinoiiixcs.  or  rat ! km- 
ln»w  ri\rh  can  |M)si4ihIv  hamionizc  willi 
\\u'  otlirr,  we  aif  al  ali»h«<  todisrovi-r. 
It  is  prci-isoly  ?«>  with  tin*  asiM'ct  <>f 
Mf)sh'iiiism  8-  I'M  fnmi  an  Kiiu'Iisli 
lM)int  of  vi«fW.  Alndi  of  t^»'  d«*li>;l»t- 
tnl  tiivsid"  lia]>pin!'NH  of  Kn;:lish  life 
tin*  Cyprian  -Slonlini  laniiot  have, 
for  hr  is  innofioil  of  a  tircsiih*  alto- 
•r»thi*r.  HahitH,  feHiiij^,  I'unvii-tions 
:ii-i'  >')  rnntraxtf'd  iM-iwt^n  thi*  two, 
that  it  i>  inn>o?tsiiih*  ft»r  thi*  om*  to 
jinl«/«' ini|M»rti;i!ly  of  tin-  othi-r  v.ilh- 
tiiii  artiial  ♦•xpi'rirnf'O.  'i'hi*  Mosli-ni 
wuiilil  In>  (iis|K):;i>il  to  h>ttk  upon 
Kn«;lish  life  :u«  insipid,  ailitii-i;d, 
hypiN'ritifal  and  nionf>toni>iis  :  \\)iilst 
th«>  nntnivelliMl  Kn<;liAhnian  n'tort.4 
njM>n  ih«'  Mo^lt'in  hy  t)ronoiin<-in,<r;  hi.^ 
I'xi-itrnre  d«'l>asetl,  Hensnal,  and  nnna- 
tund. 

Hut  it  was  till'  life  of  ihr  ('vpni»t 
(Ipi'k,  not  that  of  th»*  KngliNlinmn, 
that  I  inti-nildl  to  cfintntst  with  tha*. 

•  •f  his  fi'lluw  tslandiM\  tlif  Moa- 
i«Mi.  Thai  thr  Mo>.|i-ni  i^,  m^  a  ^'i  nr- 
r;tl  rnh',  thr  liMmsti-r,  nolilt»r,  and 
limrr  trii>twoithv  rhaiTn*t«'r,  i'*  an  nn- 
il''iPit«d  fai-t,  whirh  no  nn*'  will  U* 
harilv  t-nnM'^di  t'»  ih'nv.  Mut  1  WMidd 
•:•»  iiiuiJi  fniiliiT  tlian  tlii-i.  1  wrujlii 
umIp  sitatin«;Iy  dn-lan'  thr  lifi*  if  tin* 
M'"^li  iM  li»  lir  a  nmn*  n-ifful.  a  ini'ii» 
\irtii«'«is  and  a  ni«'ri'  i-i>nsi<.tint  lifi- 
ihan  that  of  tin- ('y]iriot  ( Jivrk.  'Jin- 
til  •«  fif  faiiiilv  an*  sminirrr,  >ti'anL'''  i'.-* 
ii  may  •«f»'ni,  ani>>iiv:«t  thi-  Mm-'.hI- 
liiaii^  than  :tiii<>nu''*t  th'-i-hinii  Cliri'i. 
Tian<i.  lulii^'ion.  \\hii-h  i^*  \\fi«>lly  im-f- 
tii'aijoU"^  aiiptny-!  tip-  la;;-  i-.  ]<  pi  ••.■•, r- 
Ml!  aMii-nL"'?  ih«fi»riM-  v.  a»id  alihi»'i:,:]i 
.M'-h'i;ii».i[i  U- a  •'•rrtJit  .«\  ;•  ip.  •.  li 
ir  i>  pri-fi-ntMi-  in  p::-  i-  ■■  {•*  ih--  h"l- 
h'U  diitii>a:p|  p;riii  i'-n  pi-ii!i*ipl«'« 
[■;-\a!"iitani";i;,'*i!  tin-  i  "i  pii"* « I:—  kj. 

\-k  !'i  ■  Turk  •'!  ( ';  pro-  t"  U-'  ■  :rji  a 

*  III  Julian,  ahil  111'  p« lint >  l«i  !h»-  <  Jr.  •■!; 

^^i'l i..»-iiitit.  ;ihil  :'.>k«.,  **  I-  it  "-ii.-h 

I  I'liii;.' a.  il.i-i  iha!  Xi-M  v.i.old  !.:im' 
•'"'  t.i  1.  I- -1  |.- •"  ']']{'•  :n^v,.r  ii.i>t 
•f  •i.iphati.-.tliy.  "Ni.." 


I/Lstly,  in  tM)iinexion  willi  tlii.H  mi  In- 
ject, iin.'  wonl  n-apertinif  tli"  kiinl  ••( 
nii.i.-ionarv   likelv   lu   1»p    of    iii*«*     in 
Cvprus.     Alwtraet  tfiiets  ait*  niatten* 
of    iittiT   imlitVeiviu'e    ii»  tlie   i^Lind 
Clirislian.      IK'    will    liHtpii    Ut    u*» 
W'ii    >nin<;i<  on  the  Hid  dec*!,  let  tlioiii  l»^ 
nev;  r  so  jnst  or  i-tinor.iaivi*     lii-  onn  * 
for  noiKH>f  thi'M' thinc?4.     It  18  tliintu-ih 
his  Ixnly,  not  tlinaijh  \u«  min'l,  tli.-.t 
h'-  niiHt  W  ^^lm.     Lf;t  liim  Hve  dini 
tin-  nli^siona^y  hart  the|M»wprto  hvn^ 
lit  him   i»hy«i^ly,  Vi  cwn?   hU  jvirp 
ey*"!,   or  to  drive  fiff  lii«  tertian   i*T 
cpiaitiaii  fi'ver,  and  ho  will  thvn  liritvn 
to  hisiliK-trinf^H— at  first  (lerliapn  with 
th'*  intpnlioii  nf  deeeivin^,  Init  at  nil 
events  h"  will  listt'n.     If  th«-  miitfiioii' 
ary  muM  invi*nt  a  ii«*w  iileaAiiiv  for 
him,  that  would  1»'  another  luetlinil 
(if  taking  IMiKSt'Hsion  of  lii;4  att4*ntion 
fi*r  a  tiniif :  I  nit,  Kiip|ioHiii^  thai  tn  hv 
out   itf  the  ( pit 'sti oil,  for  the  ('\']mot 
(Ii'ifk   i-aiT's   fur  no  othi-r  |ilenMuvfl 
than   ]ihysical,    I    M'e  iin    iiieniui    nf 
for'.Mii;;  liiiu  to  atU'nd  hut  hy  eallinit 
in  th*'  aitl  of  ]iietli''tne. 

I  have  Ix'eii  anti(>i));itoil  in  the  ez- 
pr.-s<iion  of  this  opinion  hy  a  writer 
previinisly  (piot«>fl :   - 

Sli-ivil'l  n  mission  to  undertaken  to  tiiis 
i^itiiil  U  I'rotrHiniit  iiii>»iiin),  it  moil  br 
l-urni'  ill  nnnil  tli3t  an  in  lif{<fnnM»  ivqniHi* 
fir  til"  in:aMi»r.:irii"<  rin]-I<«T(ii  ii  »  long-MtiTiT* 
in;;  r>irV('.)r.iiir>',  no  r.itli  iHniifliinj;  ud:  into  » 
M>t-iii  of  r.invirrioii,  no  lioiiiisi;;  firth  of 
i!<i  (lii.i-^  i"i  iiKtrir  at  Viinnnci  with  thf 
tli!'.  t!.<^  v:4'w\  .r;.l  inrliuiitiont  of  the 
]>4'->|>'i>  :i-i>]  I  111*  pricVN.  'liirfir  wuoU  ottrrif 
n!)<l  f»r  rViT  niiiiiiiil.tti*  their  l.np'^of  taciiw^ 
niuliiiniir  t!i<'tn  from  •ffunlin^  to  remi^f 
|;'-ii>';:i;iii|iA  XUr  o:.ir  f;ift  in  ihrir  powrr— AH 
r  iii<-nti><ri  wlii'-h  in'i'«t  rr*  t:toailv  opm  ihrif 
fwi  to  t!ii'  t'ullif^  aiiii  M  irkoiiiii'MC>  thnl  Mirw 

■ 

rnni!ii  I'lin,  .iii-l  li*lli«  Min*  inr:iii»,  nni!«r 
Giii'"  l'!i^-ii\*.  fif  bri'i.'in::  lii**in  tti  Kiivatiii^ 
'I',-  i.ii«'.;  .ij.rv  J-rL-'l  f.ir  Tvpnn  aliOoU 
l'.|■^^^'^■•,  '.:\  I'.c  I'.r  I  i:.'»I;i  u-r,  to  a  filivai* 
{■'•  >ii :  t1  •  II  '-T  (•  a  !i:;1r  :>kilVil  in  rhmiUtrr, 
a  '.'A  1 1  r  >•  •  fy  1 1«  ff  wl.i'-'i  udulii  be  arao* 
p',".-  :•-. ".  iiti!  .1  :;vr  I"  1 -••.?!  I'i.i  an-.l  joang.* 

IiiKtl.ir  \ii>rd^.  ]i!iy«'.(-n1  niltdiitA* 
::■  iir  tV  I'p  iiinK  npiif  iiewrda-iuinrM 
t<>  t'li'iii  rir*'  ill"  ••nly  ni  .iii4i>,-  mhMl 
thi*  ( '\pi-i"t  ( 'firi^:ian**  mii  U-luiv*!  la 
h-irff.  a'ld  tlii'd.  t>f,  li  ll^r  Uitmi 
t'iaii  ill -ir  *:ivk  IT  I-t'.iii  priivtM  or 
h  -i:'»p>  ean  li-arli  tlr  ni. 


''   Tlir  Hi'Mif  Kijfii*.  **«o  .4rt'i. 
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The  sun  liad  sunk  below  the  ridge  of  low-lying  hills  that  terminates,  far 
away  to  the  westward,  the  broad  expanse  of  rich  plain  ;  down  he  sank  amidst 
a  mans  of  dark  and  thundroua-looking  clouds,  so  thick  and  heavy  that  his 
light  could  not  penetrate  their  denseness,  tinging  only  their  ragged  edges  with 
a  deep  and  sullen  red,  like  the  smouldering  glow  of  ii'on  when  it  is  cooling 
upon  the  floor  of  the  smithy.  But  the  distant  east  is  tranquil,  and  the  thin 
vapoui*s,  grey  and  luminous,  hang  over  the  calm  sea.  The  line  of  the  horizon, 
where  sky  and  sea  blend  imperceptibly  their  tides  one  into  the  other,  bright- 
ens more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  grows  ruddy  aa  for  a  sum'ise,  and  lo !  the  vast 
segment  of  the  harvest-moon,  just  past  the  full,  rises  up  out  of  the  ocean,  and 
in  a  moment  the  whole  round  disc  is  above  the  water,  bright  and  lustrous  as  a 
sheet  of  beaten  copper  or  the  rich  red  wine  in  a  crj'stal  cuj).  Moon-rirfe  from 
the  swi,  when  the  moon  is  full  and  the  sea  is  calm,  is  a  grand  sight.  All  along 
the  rippling  water  the  light  streams  like  a  causeway  of  conjugated  silver, 
whereon  one  in  a  dreamy  mood  might  almost  expect  to  see  the  ghosts  that 
visit  "the  glimpses  of  the  moon"  gliding  to  and  fi-o  between  earth  and 
heaven.  There  goes  a  screw  steamer,  dimly  seen,  along  the  horizon's  edge. 
See,  she  passes  between  us  and  the  moon,  and  lo  !  the  graceful  hull  and  sharp 
l>ow,  every  spar  and  shroud  stand  out  distinct  upon  the  bright  field  of  the 
planet,  as  one  would  see  an  object  projected  from  the  slide  of  a  magic-lantern 
\\\\oii  a  white  ^uze  cui'tain.  A  moment  moi*e,  and  the  vessel  is  gone  again 
into  the  indistinct  haze  from  which  she  emerged.  The  window  in  which  we 
sat  ^ave  to  the  south-east,  and  as  the  moon-beams  stream  into  the  chamber,  a 
scjuare  mass  of  ])ale  golden  light  spreads  upon  the  tinted  paper  of  the  opposite 
wall,  ban-ed  and  chequei*ed  by  the  strong  dark  shadows  ciist  by  the  broad 
mullions  and  the  slender  window-sashes.  All  the  rest  of  the  room  is  in 
shadow,  save  that  through  the  western  window  still  shimmers  the  grey  light 
of  what  would  have  been  twilight,  were  it  not  swallowed  up  in  the  stronger 
illumination  of  the  moon.  We  passed  across  the  room,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  scene  landward.  The  yellow  fields  were  all  shorn  of  their  golden  fruitage, 
which  lay  now  in  shocks  along  the  broad  ridges  ;  the  meadows  had  lost  their 
brown  hue,  and  were  again  growing  verdant  with  a  new  growth.  The  trees, 
which  were  already  changing  their  tints  and  shedding  their  leaf -locks,  swayed 
to  ami  fro  in  the  light  breeze  ;  and  all  was  bathed  in  the  hazy,  \'aporou8  light 
that  marks  the  "  season  of  mist  and  mellow  fndtfulness." 

Well,  and  shall  not  we,  too,  have  our  liarvesting  ?  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  grains  of  golden  fruit  meet  for  this  autumntide — a  lyric  or  a  song 
of  that  Hea.«»<»n,  when  all  gooil  things  are  gatheiHid  in— when  we  see  ai*ound  us, 

Earth's  increase  and  foison  plenty  ; 
Rams  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Vines  with  duBtering  bancbes  growing ; 
Plants  with  goodly  harden  bowing. 

Aye,  8ui*ely,  sludl  we.  And  here  comes  to  our  hand  a  hai-vest  melody — a 
lyric  such  Jis  one  hears  but  at  long  intervals,  vigorous  and  sweet  withal — 
rich  with  l)eautiful  imagery,  and  full  of  a  fine,  manful,  healthy  piety.  Ere  we 
f»ffer  it  to  you,  however,  we  must  premise  a  few  words  of  explanation  for  the 
better  unrierstjinding  of  this  sylvan  song.  You  must  know,  then,  that  the 
husbanrbiien  of  Ulster  have  a  proverbial  expression  which  you  will  hear  in 
every  li;ir\'ost-field  in  autumn.  "  Low  and  clean,"  (an  injunction  to  cut  low  and 
gather  clean)  is  as  often  used  by  the  hired  reajx'r  amongst  his  fellows  as  by  the 
Farmer  to  his  w(>rkmen.  Besides  being  a  command  of  carefulness  and  order, 
it  is  very  often  an  expression  of  encouragement ;  depending  principally  for  its 
chara<.'ter  of  the  uK^ment  "pon  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  who,  at 
times,  varies  it  thus  : — "  Take  it  with  you,  low  and  clean."  The  words  are 
miLsical  ;  and  what  is  m(jre,  whether  Ulster's  or  not,  they  are  characteristic  of 
h^r  to  the  marrow.  The  leader  of  the  "  boon,"  or  band,  is  "  Stubble-hook,"  so 
called  from  his  being  employed  on  the  oj»en  plot  next  to  those  which  have 
been  shorn  ;  while  **  Corn-land"  occupies  the  ridge  next  to  the  standing  grain, 
and  may  be  lo(>ked  upon  as  the  driver.  The  shrewd  fanner  generally  choose* 
two  of  his  best  shearers  for  these  situations.     He  knows  that  each  reaper,  from 
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the  leader  to  the  driver,  is  supposed  to  keep  about  the  "  making*'  of  a  sheaf  in 
the  rear  of  the  hook  immediately  preceding  him  ;  that  the  line  thus  formed 
is,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  kept  unbroken  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
on  the  exertions  of  "  Stubble-hook"  and  "  Corn-land"  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  amount  of  labour  t6  be  accomplished  by  the  hooks  at  work  betwixt 
them.  Although  a  spirited  reaper,  where  there  is  anything  like  equality  of 
power,  would  "  die  upon  the  rig**  before  he  would  suffer  "  Corn-land"  to 
pass  him,  vet  the  line  is  not  always  permitted  to  preserve  its  regularity.  Indeed 
it  might  be  said  to  be  an  unnaturally  peaceful  "boon"  that  could  suffer  a 
**  Chum"  to  be  won  without  some  fitll  htood  or  harum-scarum  among  its  num- 
ber, breaking  the  monotonv  of  calm-and-constant  labor  by  a  challenge  flung 
out  after  the  following  fasbion  : — ^"^  Weel-a-weel,  weans  dear,  if  ever  I  seed 
(saw)  a  day  but  what  nicht  or  dinner-time  wad  come  but  this  ane.  Deil  hae' 
me  but  it's  awa*  wi*  John  Nod  we'll  be,  in  half-a^shake,  if  we  dinna  haud  tai't 
betther  than  this.  Get  alang  oot  o*  there,  wi'  ye,  auld  hook  o'  mine  !  Noo, 
then,  weans  !  first  oot, — first  tae  the  dyke-side,  for  the  makin'  o'  a  smoke  or  a 
guid  glajss  the  piece  tae  us,  a'  roun'  on  the  nicht  o'  the  kirn  !  Hough  !  An- 
thrim  agin  the  warl' — deil  tak'  the  hin'most !"  And  away  cut  the  band,  every 
man — and  woman,too — ^to  the  "  Land-end,"  with  all  the  speed  that  can  be  put 
on.  In  most  cases,  the  close  of  a  sety  or  course  shome  through  the  field,  is  followed 
by  a  short  rest,  a  "  Blaw  o'  the  cutty,"  a  little  chat,  grave  or  gay,  among  the 
elders,  as  the  mood  may  be,  and,  among  the  youngers,  not  imfrequently — ^a 
"bit  stitch  o'  coortin',"  that  in  due  time  proauces  the  ordinary  amount  of 
either  happiness  or  misery.  How  much  of  both  is  often  traceable  to  a  few 
moments  spent  on  the  "  Land-end"  of  a  "  Harvest-rig  !"    And  now  listen  to 

LOW   AND   CLEAN  :     A   HARVEST   MELODy. 
BT  FBAKCI8  DAVIS. 

While  the  snowy  foot  of  Dawn 

Lights  the  dark  it  trembles  on  ; 
While  the  timid  Morning  lingers, 
Till  each  tress,  with  silvery  fingers, 

From  her  blushful  brow  is  drawn  ; 
Father,  thou  who  all  ])reserve8t — 

World  and  worm,  and  soul  and  soil, 
(lod  of  Seed-time  and  of  Harvest, — 

Guiding,  guarding — may  thy  smile 

Gild  the  tlireshold  of  our  toil  I 
May  the  morn  of  beauty  sent  us 

Stretch  to  days  of  cloudless  sheen  ; 
And,  oh  !  Heaven,  as  thou  hast  meant  us 
Stewards  of  this,  the  fruit- wealth  lent  us, 

Bless  the  humble  hands  that  glean 

Ridge  and  furrow,  low  and  clean — 

Hope  of  hundi^ls— low  and  clean  ! 

Passing  down  the  rustling  vale. 

Tawny  ray  and  tripping  gale 
( ^hase  the  mist-flocks,  midniL'ht  herded, 
r'lower  of  Fruitage,  bold  ana  bearded, 

Damply  on  thy  golden  mail  ! — 
Chased  and  chaser,  let  them  pass  us. 

Till  thy  blades  be  crisp  as  rocks  ; 
Then,  oh  king  of  all  the  grasses, — 

God's  own  glory  on  thy  locks, 

Thine's  the  hour  of  sheaves  and  shocks. 
Cheerily  then,  oh,  brother  reapers — 

While  one  standing  stalk  is  seen, 
Leaving  dreams  to  seyenTsleepers — 
Drowsy,  droning  day-couch  k^pers  — 

Supple  wrist  and  sickle  keen,. 

Take  it  with  you — \oyf  and,  dftfuiTT- 

Eidge  and  furrow — low  and  clean  ! 
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Ever  thus  with  jest  and  song 

May  we  laugh  the  ridge  along  ! 
"  Stubble-Hook,"  a  sweeping  sickle, 
With  a  "  Corn-Land"  all  his  enual, — 

May  their  "  Gathering-Hands"  be  strong  ! 
Till  the  sweltering  centre  panteth, 

Whispering,  "  Well  they  wear  their  trott/* 
And  some  brown-cheeked  thinker  cfaanteth, 

*'  Yield  to  mind,  though  matter  must. 

Muscle's  made  of  glorious  dust  !" 
Ah  !  remember,  brother  reapers, 

Were  our  edges  ne*er  so  keen, 
"  Shall"  and  "  WiU"  too  oft  are  sleepers, 
Till  we  wake  them,  bitter  weepers, 

Gazing  where  our  hopes  haa  been,  — 

Now,  with  all  their  air-bell  sheen. 

Fallen — vanished — low  and  clean  ! 

Hope,  and  Health,  and  Gratitude, 

On,  in  bounding  bone  and  blood  !-  - 
Stride  the  field,  like  man  and  brother, 
Life  itself  is  such  another, — 

Oh,  to  stride  them  as  we  should  ! — 
Meek  on  ridge — resigned  in  furrow — 

Patient  where  the  fair  weed  stingB^^- 
Plucking  from  each  sweeping  sorrow 

Plumage  for  our  spirits'  wmgs. 

Mindful  that  each  ''  Land-end"  brings  - 
Howso'  high  the  hill  we're  breasting — 

Howso'  long  the  "  Set"  hath  been — 
Little  flowery  spots  of  resting, 
Where,  of  dust  our  all  divesting 

IjOw,  on  God's  embroidered  green. 

On  or  under — low  and  clean   - 

We  may  rest  us,  low  and  clean. 

He  is  a  true  poet  who  lu\s  written  these  lines  ;  one  who,  like  Buiiis  and 
BlooDifield  and  Massy,  has  sprung  from  the  people  ;  one  whose  genius  the  hard 
labour  of  daily  life  cannot  control  nor  quench.  Let  us  honor  and  cherish  him. 
And  now  let  us  go  back  to  the  olden  times  for  a  picture  of  life  amongst  knights 
and  fair  dames  :  — 

AN    OLD  AUTUMN    DAT. 

BT    TBOMAA  lE^ATIS. 

Grey  and  grand  the  castle's  tower 

Looks  along  the  hazy  seas ; 
Autumn  goldcus  stream  and  bower, 

Autumn  perfumes  everj'  breeze : 
Branchy  oaKs  and  solemn  larches 

Hound  the  gardens  weave  their  shade  ; 
While  beneath  their  dark  green  arches 

Wander  curl6d  page  and  maid  ; 
By  the  fountain  some  are  pacing. 

Some  l>e8ide  the  mossy  urn. 
Scarlet  sash  and  plume  of  ebon 

Waver  at  each  windy  turn  : 
But  hark  !  ani^h  a  mingled  cry 

Of  fear  and  joy  is  echoing ; 
To  and  fro  the  figures  go 
Through  the  bending  mmches,  lo  ! 
Through  the  shadow,  through  the  ghw 

Sways  the  silken  swing. 


Ou  a  glassy  mound,  o'erBliadeu  - 

By  the  mulberry  on  the  Inwu, 
I^Jatron  mild  and  oloomy  maiden 

In  a  circle  sweet  have  drawn  ; 
Circle  sweet  of  fairest  faces 

Round  the  old  dwarf  brown  and  calm, 
.   Who  with  crooked  finger  traces 

Fortunes  ou  each  milky  palm  ; 
Small  hands  tremble  in  his  seizure, 

Foreheads  glow  with  bright  surmise, 
As  he  scaus  each  vein  of  azure 

With  his  sorcerous  raven  eyes ; 
But  all  heedless  of  the  weather 

Changeful  destiny  may  bring, 
With  their  hewrtsand  faces  glowing, 
Sash  and  golden  ringlets  flowing 
Yonder  youth  and  maid  together 

Ply  tlie  silken  swing. 

Now  the  air  is  warm  and  still, 

And  the  hay  dries  in  the  meadow  ; 
Silently  the  distant  hill 

Is  mapled  o'er  with  autumn  shadow ; 
Bound  tlie  misty  seawjurd  ridges 

Whitely  sails  the  lazy  gull ; 
Sheep  stand  by  the  sultry  hedges, 

Pimting  with  their  weight  of  wool ; 
While  through  the  yellow-grainCd  loa 

Walks  the  harvest  boy  with  cheek 
Buddy  as  the  apple  streak, 

Hai'k  !   he  winds  his  noisy  creek, — 
Click-olick-a-click,  dick-clicK-a-click. 

Hark  !   he  winds  his  noisy  creek, 
And  a  yo-ho-ho  !  shouts  he. 

Still  the  dwarf  with  finger  quaintly 
^lany  a  tale  of  fortune  weaves  ; 
Still  the  maiden  and  her  lover 
Swing  beneath  the  sycamore  cover, 
That  aroimd  them  murmurs  gently, 

Pleaseil  through  all  its  leaves. 

Toward  the  group,  across  the  meadows 

Paces  slow  a  youthful  knight ; 

His  eyes  of  blue  are  dreamy  bright, 
His  forehead  crossed  with  thoughtful  shadow 
For  with  fancies  sweet  and  lonely 

Wanders  he  in  dreams  apart, 
Musiuff  faithfully  and  only 

On  the  lady  of  his  heart ; 
And  the  matrons  smile  serenely. 

And  one  whispers,  "  Tell  us  now 
Of  tliis  beauty  bright  and  queenly. 

Whose  sweet  image  charms  thy  brow." 
Then  the  youth  from  sunny  grasses 
Lift^  a  note  and  with  a  sigh. 

Strikes  a  prelude  faintly  tinkled, 

Till  the  sunny  air  is  sprinkled 
Slowly  as  her  imagijB  passes 

With  a  memoriett  melody. 


Shall  we  not  have  a  soii*,%  too,  such  a**  one  may  sing  of  an  evening,  ere  all 
the  autumn  glory  of  tree  and  of  flower  has  past  away  ?  Take  it  at  feast  as  a 
token  of  the  good  will  of  him  who  is  ever  ready  to  do  his  best  in  your  service. 

AUTUMN. 

BX  Ji'N'ATH.VK  FREKE  8L1NG8BT. 

The  Autumn  licht  is  sleeping 

Unon  the  yellow  plain  ; 
The  liar  vest-men  are  reaping 

The  swarths  of  golden  grain  ; 
The  merry  maids  the  furrows  tliroug, 
And  bind  the  sheaves  with  cheerful  song, 
While  children  stoop  the  ears  to  glean 
That  fall  the  maidens'  hands  between. 

At  length,  with  day's  declining, 

The  westering  sun  sinks  bright ; 
Tlie  harvest  moon,  now  shining, 

Floods  heaven  with  mellow  bglit ; 
ITpon  the  greensward  merrily, 
To  notes  of  rustic  minstrelsy, 
Yoimg  men  and  maidens,  free  from  care, 
Dance  in  the  evening  autumn  air. 

Now  sere  the  leaves  are  growing 

With  many  a  russet  streak, 
Just  like  the  death-bloom  glowing 

On  a  dying  maiden's  cheek. 
Now  bleakly  blows  the  autumn  breeze. 
And  sweeps  the  leaves  from  moaning  trees. 
And  rain  ny  day  and  frost  by  night 
d'erspread  the  flowers  and  fields  with  blight. 

But  though  the  leaves  are  dying. 

And  flowers  have  lost  their  bloom, — 
Though  blight  on  earth  is  lying. 

And  heaven  is  filled  with  gloom, 
()  trustful  heart !  be  of  good  cheer, 
For  time  biiugs  round  the  rolling  year ; 
When  Winter  and  Spring  and  Simimcr  are  o'er. 
The  golden  Autumn  will  teem  once  more. 

Ere  the  page  we  write  shall  meet  the  eye  of  our  readers,  the  Autumn  shall 
be  well  nigh  passed  away.  Shall  we  part  M-ith  him  in  the  words  of  old 
Decker  ? — "  Autumne,  the  barber  of  tlie  yeai-e,  tlmt  sheai-ea  bushes,  hedges, 
and  trees  ;  the  ragged  prodigall,  that  consumes  al  and  leaves  himself  nothing; 
the  arrantest  beggar  amongst  al  the  foure  quailern,  and  the  most  diseaseil  as 
being  alwaies  troubled  with  the  falling  sicknesse  ;  this  murderer  of  the  Spring, 
this  theef  to  Summer,  and  bad  c<Hnpauiou  to  Winter,  seemes  to  come  in 
according  to  his  old  custome,  when  the  sun  sits,  like  justice,  with  a  im,\r  of 
scales  in  his  hand,  weving  no  more  hours  to  the  day  thsji  he  does  to  the  night, 
as  he  did  before  in  his  vemall  progresse  when  he  rode  on  a  Bam  ;  but  this 
liald-pated  Autumne  will  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  groves,  meadows, 
fields,  woods,  parks,  and  pastures.  Hasting  of  fruites  and  lx?ating  leaves  from 
their  trees,  when  common  high^wayes  shall  be  strewed  with  boughes  in  mock- 
ery of  Summer  and  in  triumph  of  her  death." 

September  ICth. 
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NOTES    \  PON*   NKW    IW>OKS. 


A«JNK?»  WAKINU.* 

The  iirit  iiu*rit  in  a  iu>Vfl  is  U»  \m 
li.'itiinil.     Whatfvrr  I  In*   tirtinn  miiv 

• 

Ik',  unl-'ss  it  n'sviiiMfs  truth,  ii  Wlit'H 
iis  in.iit',  ami  Imm-oiih'.- oiilv  f:ilH<*h(Kiil. 
\\\'  I  111  111  it  ;ii»  Ml  f;ir  as  In  ^av  that  if 
it  iinvcl  he  iiatiinil,  it  liiilst  Ik.*  i^inmI: 
)>;ii  V.  ■  iiit'.iiiilv  lii>UI  thai   It   raiiuol 

li»    i_riM»rl  UIlK-.-   it  is  S«». 

AL'iit"*  Waiiiij;  |M>^si-.<M'i  this  iju.i- 
lity  that  iif  truthfuhit'.xH  in  ?i  hi^'h 
tl.-^ii  • .  It  i^  a  -inqjli',  i»nailnni"(l, 
vi  t  ti'pilil'  |i'>i-ti*:<itun'  «»f  ival  liiV. 
Ni»  Li'i-at  i  vfnt>  an?  jirt*ss«f<l  inti)  th<» 
j-rrvirr  iif  tlir  novelist  -  Hn  historic 
r-l«-]iritics  K-nil  an  a^lvirntitinus  ilii;- 
nity  li»  th(>  I»:i'^'f'.  Prival**  11  f*--  tlii' 
iijiii«l!r  rlas.^  onlinarv  ivrnt-*-  of 
HTi'-l:  matrnals  is  tli"  wrh  wnvm. 
\\  hati'Vrr  inNTi'st  it  |Misrii«sses,  it 
ov.i-.^i«i  ii!J  Ii:'<'-Iiki*  tiilflitv  of  (h'linf- 
.'.ii"n.  .-'.nil  till'  iMvirtv  KinriTitv  witli 
v.Mih  it  i^  t>vi'li*ntlv  thfiu;'ht  imiaiiil 
ywx  to^ttin-r. 

Thi'i'.'  an-  iiitTii-nltv>-s,  it  nnist  at 
tiu'  Kun.'  ttiiic  1n'  iMinu-  in  niin<l,  with 
wh;.  !i  ;i  wrii  r  who  t]is«-iipls  the  a-s- 
h! -uiii'"''  of  tlii' u^ii;il  ai'Ovssoi'ifs  h;iM 
f>  i  hrt'iMl.  whirh  in«»r»'  ooinni'tn- 
|»1;!  f  ti'ili'Uri  -.  iif  luiitinr  «'m-:»|m'.  In 
|, :•••]' '.-(ifM  as  (!)«'  jKili'tte  is  ilcnudiMl 
ot"  j...  liivi'  ti.liiur.  \\\\\^\  tin'  tint>  .in«l 
sli-i.II'.ii,--*,  in  onuT  ti»  phmIih'i*  ihi*  !•«•- 
<pi;i"''l  rfV»'«"t.  1h'  at  ih''  s;ini«»  tiim- 
li<'M:-r  ami  in  t'  «)•  li":'t«'.  'i'h«'  n-lin- 
<|Mi.-li:iiijit  «»f  h:>t'ijii'  M-rni-ry,  of  io<- 
ninif.  of  ivi'Jits.  is  far  fmni  hrini;  a 
i-iliif  if  ii'sly  thi'iivvs  tin-  author 
i.hm-i'  oloNi'ly  u|Mi|i  till*  human  h<-aii 
;iTi>l  hiMu'in  I  hari>  trr,  in  iju-  tlisji|n\ 
of  u1i'''h  th'-i'i'  i'4  uti  fiMivr.iti  inal 
ii-  '.].•••),  Imu  till*  i>ii'lniv.4  nni.st  h^ 
*\\'\\\\\i  let  U"*  nilhef  s:tv.  tin-  inuii't-it 
ijiM.-t  ••iMar\fl  atterthi-one  •iri^ina) 
i-\!  ^tiii:,'.  %,v  -MMiiiiril,  in  the  hnun  of 
t!."  iii\iiiti>r  It  i.<  tlieivftm'  n  nii**- 
tal^e  ill  Uith  author  aji<l  r^':uUT  to 
rati  t'ftioim  nf  thiM  Mirt  to«»  low. 
\Vhiii  M>  hear  ixrusi'S  made  ftu-  the 
rilwriii-  iif  iut-iii.-nt.  or  the  w:uit  i>f 
t-elel>i'.vt*'il  nanivs.  ue  i\xv  a|it,  for  our 
|i.'irt.  t"  i'oui-lutie  that  the  writer  b 


either  wry  acot>iuiiliNh«H!,  (irvprvprc- 
huniptuous  ;  ami  iiN>k  tn  thi*  |M.*i^umi- 
nnoe  to  justify  ourHelveH  in  one  or  other 
of  tjies*.*  itpinions-  exiMvtin;^  that  the 
work  niu^t  l»e  either  t»f  a  very  Huperinr 
ela*is,  or  i*ls«*  an  auihitinux  fuihire. 

Having' arennl'tl  to  a  novel  thusi 
eir4'uni:-(*ril>oil  ami  thuH  aNpiriUf;  the 
nivrit  of  U-in;:;  toitftntf,  we  have  said 
a  jrreat  ileal.  Theiv  iii  nK>ui  for  much 
minor  critiei^in.  without  unfavour- 
ahly  (|uaVityin;^'  ]>raise  st>  itirdial  and 
de<;i>ive  as  this.  And  this  cniliuldeiia 
us  to  ^jieak  fret-ly  wherever  we  sliall 
lintl  (K'tasidn  tDohjii-t. 

A;:iies  Waring  it*  the  wcond  novel 
from  the  ]M'n  of  a  ludy  who  haa  al- 
ready done  S4inh:Uiin;{  tomi'rit  public 
favtiur  in  a  tale  called  A'<r^'  Vrf- 
iw.',  which  apjK'ared  a  y».'Ar  4>r  two 
u'^iK  In  this  iivw  eAtttiV,  blie  hnM 
choM-n  a  ditlieu!i  |i«»f>iiiou  for  her 
ht  mine  on>' in  \t hieh  it  Ih  utttMly  im- 
)K^^c<il>!e,  from  tlitr  natuiv  of  the  caae, 
tliat  we  ran  he  4*om|dt'telv  at  our 
ejiM-'  or  on  pHKl  terms  with  lier  ;  and 
hence,  in  onler  tf»  hatisfv  a  s«*lf-ini- 
I  Mined  N-ru)>lo,  and  disMitiiify  the 
reader,  a  Kid  anil  unnLvesiiar>'  catui»- 
tivphe  i*i  made  to  darken  the  last 
Mi'Ue,  auil  K  ml  us  empty  away — 
eniptv  of  that  hort  t^f  eoutent, 
whi'tlier  in  joy  or  in  M>rrow,  whirh 
miLcht  In*  e\|MVt«'«l  to  (low  fp>uiafull 
\imlie;Ltion  of  moral  justice.  The 
Hiniy.  in  a  few  wonls,  iu  tliib :  - 
A;,'i5es  WuriiiLf,  a  youn;i;  luid  lovely 
^'irh  lia\in^  ln-en  fmved  hy  tlte 
stn*ss  of  ein'uiii'<iani-es  to  marry 
a  iNiai's*  -niind«f  1,  eniel  man  wlu»ui 
Hhe  diij  not  love,  tinds  liir  life  ho 
mis4'nilile  in  a  ^hort  time,  that  vhe 
io  driven  to  tin'  iU>in'rate  ex|M-dieut 
of  fel;:nin;^'  tti  <'«>nimit  buicide,  with  a 
view  to  em'apini;  from  a  htuMctv  aiid 
a  iM'^iiion  wliii-h  hail  lRH*onie  inlule* 
mole  In  her.  Tr.i veiling;  in  Switaei^ 
land,  she  aiTaii;;es  a  |»lan  withanuld 
piide,  liidi*s  in  the  rnctJtff  uf  a  ghl- 
cier,  :uid  am  mion  sun  her  |Mkrljr  art 
tip'd  of  hmkiu^'  for  her,  crei*pa  out, 
mid  conecalrt  lit^rMdf  in  the  t>ld  bmb^ 
but.    There  she  n:uiaiua  till  tbe  Sx^ 
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excitement 'is  over ;  and  then,  return- 
ing to  London,  she  offers  herself  in  the 
capacity  of  governess  to  a  family  on 
the  point  of  quitting  England  for 
Queoec.  Matters  are  arranged — and 
she  appears,  a  lovely,  pensive,  accom- 
plishe<l,  fascinating,  mysterious 
stranger,  on  the  horizon  of  Canada. 

It  IS  here  and  in  this  position  tliat 
the  great  trial  of  her  life  awaits  her. 
Beginald  Leigh,  an  officer,  gifted  with 
those  dark  attractions  which  to  fe- 
males of  a  soft  sensibility  of  character 
are  so  irresistible,  had  touched  upon 
the  verge  of  her  heart  before  she  had 
sold  her  hand  for  gold.  He  had  dis- 
appeared, again  to  start  u]>  in  her 
presence,  and  invade  her  Canadian 
incognito.  Years  had  piissed.  She 
is  much  changed.  She  makes  the 
sudden  resolve  of  ignoring  her  own 
identity — of  denying  that  slie,  as  Mrs. 
Malcolm,  is  the  Agnes  Waring  he 
had  once  met.  She  succeeds — and 
this  is  improbable — in  mystifying 
him.  He  had  been  touched  to  the 
heart  by  Agues  Waring.  He  knew 
that  she  had  married,  and  heard  that 
she  had  committed  suicide.  Mi's. 
Malcolm  confiims  him  in  this  idea  ; 
but  although  she  thus  checks  the 
renewal  of  an  old  suit,  she  is  unable 
to  prevent  him  from  urging  a  new 
one ;  and  she  finds  hei-self  in  that 
perplexing  predicament,  in  which,  for 
the  Kidve  of  herself  on  the  one  hand 
and  her  secret  on  the  other,  she  dares 
not  either  respond  to  the  advances  of 
her  lover,  or  peremptorily  reject  them. 
The  ]>o8itiou  may  be  di*amatic,  but  it 
ap]>ears  to  us,  we  repeat,  too  pain- 
fully ambiguous  for  the  puq)oses  of 
the  novelist. 

Nevertlieless,  it  is  here  that  the 
authoi*'s  powers  both  of  thinking  and 
writing  most  fully  develop  them- 
selves. In  the  struggles  of  botli 
parties ;  the  one  to  fed  a  rejiulsive 
part  as  well  as  act  it^ — the  other  to 
forgive  and  forbejir  without  knowing 
why  ;  baiutiful  ideas  antl  noble  ex- 
pressions are  occasionally  struck  forth, 
which  le:ul  us  to  hazard  the  anticipa- 
tion thot  under  more  careful  culture, 
and  with  a  maturer  judgment,  she 
who  hiis  thus  soared  for  a  moment 
might  wing  her  way  at  a  ]»crmanent 
height,  and  maintain  her  **  pride  of 
place"  where  not  many  of  her  sex  mi^t 
aspire  to  keep  at  her  side. 

We  have  scarcely  room  for  ex- 
tra^     In  the  foUowing  passage. 


Colonel  Leigh  has  jubt  saved  the  life 
of  a  child  during  a  fire,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  ;  and  the  feelings  of  Agnes 
at  the  sense  of  his  danger  and  hero- 
ism have  induced  her  to  betray — or 
all  but  betray — the  state  of  her  heart 
to  him.  She  rushes  home,  and  re- 
gains her  apartment. 

I  was  indeed  thnnkful  to  be  once  more  in 
tlie  privacy  ofmj  chamber.  I  unfastened  mj 
shutters,  and  gazed  out  on  the  reflection  of 
the  tire  reddening  the  heavens  above,  and 
glowing  on  the  pure  white  of  tiie  world 
beneath. 

Tiiat  fire  hud  betrayed  me.  I  felt  that 
Colonel  Leigh  had  read  mj  emotion  aright ; 
that  it  touched  an  answering  chord  in  his 
heart  at  the  moment  I  could  not  doubt ; 
and  thus  would  the  task  before  me  be  more 
dilticult — more  painful. 

Yet  I  could  not  regret  the  scene  which 
had  just  occurred.  Oh!  how  my  heart 
thrilled  with  rapturous  pride  in  the  maa  I 
loved ;  the  tears  on  my  cheek  were  dried 
by  the  glow  of  ecstasy  as  I  felt  he  whs  not 
indiflferent  to  me.  Again— much  as  I  dread- 
ed hearing  the  words  of  love,  which  I  felt  he 
would  address  to  me,  would  not  his  silence, 
after  such  a  display  as  mine,  be  worse? 
AVould  it  not  be  the  most  contemptuous 
slight  ?  Alone  with  God  and  uight,  1  shronk 
down  crouching  on  the  ground  in  shame,  at 
the  degradation  of  having  betrayed  my  own 
feelings  unsought.  What  would  he  think  of 
me? 

Yes !  the  woman  who  loves  is  a  slave.  She 
ceases  to  see,  to  hear,  to  judge  for  lierself ; 
and  if  she  be  ])ossessed  of  intelligence  and 
pride,  the  struggle  between  reason  and  the 
murvellons  self-abnegation  to  him  who  has 
mastered  her  spirit,  is  painful,  and  never 
altogether  without  humiliation ;  yet  oh,  what 
pride  to  be  his  t»Iave  ! 

Tiiat  I  should  not  love  Reginald  Leigh 
was  impossible.  But  had  1  been  surrounded 
by  home  influences,  the  fence  of  position,  and 
the  support  of  friends,  I  would  not  so  readily 
have  yielded  my  he^rt ;  I  mi;xht  then  have 
waiteil  the  asAuranc-c  of  his  all'ection  before  I 
unlocked  the  flood-gates  of  u.y  own.  As  I 
hud  met  him,  cut  otf  as  by  death  and  resur- 
re( lion,  in  a  new  world,  from  uU  1  had  ever 
been  and  known,  perfectly  a  straiigcr,  without 
one  to  share  my  secret,  ::nd  sepanited  as  1 
imagined  from  every  crc.it ure  once  familiar  to 
mo,  wlien  he  came  like  a  beam  of  the  past's 
best  brightness  ;  inseparably  associated  with 
the  happiest  portion  of  my  life,  with  those  I 
mobt  loved,  with  my  own  better  self;  the 
one  link  known  to  myself  alone,  that  preserved 
ine  from  utter  isolation,  my  heart  had 
sprung  to  him  hs  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
home  it  had  known  for  years. 

And  then,  his  rtmembranct  of  myse^. 
Kg  !  I  should  bt  more  than  mortal  hnd  I  not 
loved  biin. 
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**  There  will  be  nothing,  dear,  to  do/*  said 
her  fiither.  "  Jost  let  the  poor  boy  talk, 
which  ho  will  do  to  a  woman  more  easily  than 
to  a  man ;  thnt  is  all.  Never  prepare  comfort 
for  anybody,  it  never  docs ;  that  I  can  tell 
yon  from  experience." 

**  No,  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  feel- 
inga  is  the  pmper  one/*  said  Mrs.  Bennchamp. 

Annette  was  devotedly  fond  of  her  cousin 
Hngh — cousin  as  he  called  himself,  though 
in  fiict  the  relationship  ovei-pnst  the  bounds 
of  real  cousinship— nevertheless  she  did  shrink 
from  her  present  duty.  She  could  not  even 
fancy  him  unhappy  ;  and  when  towards  even- 
ing her  father  came  to  fetch  her,  her  heart 
was  inwardly  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

All  this  portion  of  the  story  is  told 
with  great  patience,  and  falls  upon 
the  reader's  heart  like  fraf^nint  sum- 
mer dew.  Nothing  is  described  ;  every 
thing  is  infeiTed  ;  and  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  authoress  touches  our 
feelings  almost  leads  us  to  be  unjustly 
forgetful  of  her  skill,  as  we  are  un- 
mindful of  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  the 
soft  beauty  of  the  twilight.  Patience 
is  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
novelist,  and  is  too  often  neglected. 
Writei*s  are  too  fond  of  suggesting 
motives  and  refining  on  characters, 
when,  if  they  would  but  leave  the 
reader  to  himself  a  little,  he  would 
clothe  their  groups  with  his  own  me- 
mories, and  colour  their  pictures  with 
Lis  own  passions.  An  incident  qui- 
etly told,  a  detail  delicately  given,  and 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  reader's  mind 
or  heart,  have  a  more  powerful  effect 
than  whole  pages  of  aisquisition  or 
description,  however  vivid ;  and  of  this 
truth  the  novel  before  us  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, for  of  its  three  prominent  cha- 
racters the  two  respecting  whom  the 
authoress  talks  ami  argues  with  the 
reader  most,  occupy  a  far  less  impoit- 
ant  place  in  the  reader's  attention, 
than  the  one  who  is  simply  pi'csentecl 
to  his  notice  with  a  few  natui-al 
touches. 

On  recovenng  from  the  illness  into 
which  he  is  thrown  by  his  father's 
death,  one  of  the  young  lord's  fii-st 
acts  is  to  ari-ange  that  Iiis  young  wanl 
should  reside  with  his  relatives,  the 
Beauchaiaps ;  and  after  some  rrp.ist- 
ance  on  her  paH,  she  at  length  arrives. 

Sybil  Moore  was  henntiful;  not,  per- 
bnps,  with  perfect  beauty,  but  with  many  of 
its  elements.  Her  hazel  eyes  were  large, 
eoft,  and  piercing;  her  dark  chestnut  huir 
abone  in  the  lamplight ;  and  her  skin,  evea 
after  the  heat  and  cold  of  a  journey,  was  aa 


smooth  as  it  was  white  and  d^ulin^.  Tbert 
are  many  who  depreciate  the  beanty  of  com* 
plexion,  because  it  is  not  of  so  high  an  order 
of  beauty  as  beauty  of  feature.  They  under* 
value  its  charm  ;  but  a  fine  complexion  is  a 
loTely  thing,  and,  if  not  of  the  highest  order, 
is  a  beauty  that  gives  great  pleasure.  Sybil 
Moore  had  it  in  perfection,  and  Annette  for 
a  few  moments  gazed  at  her  with  wondering 
admii-ation.  She  had  hardly  decided,  howe* 
ver,  thnt  she  never  had  seen  so  fair  a  face, 
when  her  opinion  underwent  some  clianga. 
The  small  lips  were  closed  with  a  cold  and 
rigid  air,  and  her  haughty  and  womanly 
manner  sat  unpleasantly  on  her  youthful  ap. 
pearance.  She  sighed  as  she  feared  her  new 
companion  miglit  prove  hard  and  repulsive. 
But  again  a  more  favourable  opinion  wat 
formed.        *        * 

**  It  is  a  long  journey.  Miss  Moore,**  Mrs, 
Beauchamp  began.  **  I  fear  you  must  be 
much  fatigued  ?" 

•*  Not  at  all,  thank  you/'  was  the  short, 
stiff  answer. 

**  The  raihvny  is  less  tiring  than  a  close 
fly,*'  continued  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  anxious  to 
make  some  con versntiou.  **Our  roads  here 
are  hilly,  and,  I  confess,  I  find  the  way  from 
the  station  unplenicnnt  and  inconvenient.** 

**  I  hate  the  railway,"  snid  the  young  lady, 
decidedly,  **  and  the  last  part  of  the  journey 
was  by  far  the  best." 

•*  Lord  Singleton  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
you  say  that,'*  snid  Annette,  smiling  ;  '*  he 
does  not  like  to  have  the  roads  abused; 
does  he,  mamma  ?*' 

Sybil  drew  herself  up  with  a  look  of  su* 
preme  IndifTerence,  and  the  conversation 
dropped. 

The  experienced  novel  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  good  idea, 
from  those  portions  of  the  story  we 
have  extracted,  of  its  chief  outlines  ; 
but  peiiisal  alone  can  give  any  just 
idea  of  the  pure  and  even  swelling 
flood  of  pathos  with  which  it  rolls  on 
to  its  conclusion.  The  steiulfastuess 
of  a  woman's  spirit,  the  waywardness 
of  a  woman's  heart,  the  tenderness  of 
of  woman's  love,  are  pourtrayed  in  its 

!)age8  with  a  sweetness  and  a  woman- 
iness,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  expression, 
which  are  very  refreshing  iiftcr  the 
supei-abmidance  of  Amazonian  taJcnt 
which  has  been  poured  upon  us  du- 
ring the  last  ten  or  twenty  yoai's.  But 
at  the  same  time,  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing to  contradict  ourselves,  we 
must  observe  that  our  authoress  has 
been  leil  into  an  occasional  coarseness 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  from  over- 
strained allegiance  to  a  false  type  of 
character.  The  yonug  lord  'is  her 
hero,  and  she  follows  wherever  lis 
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Refill f?(l"  Ins  l>e«t  work,  ami  the 
anchoress  of  "  The  Youu<(  Loiil"  con- 
fdderR  the  hero  of  her  atory  an  exoes- 
wvely  manly  inteitjjrtin'ij  ptTsontiw. 
There  is  8oniethin<T  verv  ainioviujj  in 
this  perverse  fondness  of  a  writer  fur 
a  character  who.^e  every  trait  jai*s  up- 
on the  reiulei-'s  seiuie  of  justice  and 
propriety  ;  and  if  the  author  |>o:*8erta, 
as  in  the  jn'esent  citso,  any  eourtidei-a- 
hle  powers  of  delineation  and  ti-uth  of 
etpresHion,  themnise  of  annoyance  al- 
most b3coiues  oue  of  torture.  Acconl- 
ing  to  our  authores.Vrt  own  <leflcription, 
"  the  vouuff  lord"  irt  an  overhearing 
youn^  mjin,exce^Kively  fond  of  power, 
'^th  the  personal  characteristics  of  a 
loud  voice  and  pi*ominent  eytw;  and  to 
the  reader  lie  can  scarcely  fail  to  a})- 
j)ear  ns  vorv  selfish,  very  mean  and 
very  stupid.  Such  a  character  is,  of 
ooui^e,  a  very  prop'.T  one  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fiction,  and  is  (U»scrilK.Hi  in 
these  volumes  so  clear! vaiid  thon>n;'h- 
ly,  that  we  are  almost  inclineil  Ui  r  •- 
jfard  it  as  an  addition  to  that  band  of 
beings  wlioni  genius  has  addwl  totlie 
ranks  of  living  nwii ;  but  it  is  excw- 
si\i^lv  in'itritim'  to  be  told  bv  the  au- 
thoress  at  eviTv  other  jxige,  tliat  wo 
ought  to  a])j)laiid  when  we  are  only 
i  111  cut  u]>on  laughing,  ami  that  what 
Wv*  have  bi'en  viewing  as  a  ridiculous 
elVigy  wc  < night  to  have  bowed  Iwfore 
as  a  great  and  good  example. 

T\w  story  oj)eiis  with  a  letter  from 
a  certain  ('a])tain  M(w>re  to  Lonl  Sin- 
gleton (the  father  of  **  the  young  lord"), 
reijucstiiig  him  to  lx?come  his  daugh- 
t^Ts guardian  in  the  event  of  his  own 
death,  and  containing  the  following 
jwssage :  - 

In  tlie  aprompanyinjj  paper  you  will  gfe 
tbnt  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  A^.^nciate 
with  your  lonUhip's  unm*'  thft  nam**  of  yonr 
Ron.  Mv  I/oM,  vou  havo,  1  trust,  manr 
happy  y»"nni  bcluie  you.  According  to  all 
liiiman  caUMiIation  it  will  be  so;  yet  life  iN  nt 
the  iMvst  uncrrtain,  and  a  futhtT  must  nut 
builil  the  welfare  of  a  child  on  one  foundation. 

My  r'-a-Jon  f.ir  n-qTiestin;?  Mr.  Bcauchamp 
to  1m».  in  coi;j;inpt ion  witli  your  lordship,  lay 
d,-iii;jlit"r's  f^uardian,  is  the  Mme  whioh  I 
nii'!iti)ncd  in  ppcakin^ij  of  yonrsrlf.  I  ha\e 
M'cn  y\T.  H«'auchamp  bnt  "ure  ;  ho  in.iy  not 
liave  uoticv'd  ni";  but  on  that  MiighMK^-isi'in 
I  ohscn'ed  in  him.  younc;  a«  h«»  ih,  tlm  samt* 
priu«'ip!e  of  riiiil  inlecjrity  for  whirh  his  fa- 
inilr  is  remarkable. 

When  a  father  apjxunts  a  lK)y  of 
fotiHeen,  M'lioni  he  h:ts  i»nly  si»en  once, 


and  even  tlien  not  fl}K)ken  to,  guanliaii 
of  his  little  girl  of  about  six  yeara  of 
age,  he  of  courss  makes  the  best  pre- 
paration in  his  power  for  rendering 
ner  a  lieroine.  <5oramon  sense  might 
be  inclined  to  urge  some  objections  to 
such  an  arrangement ;  but  we  do  not, 
for  it  has  been  the  means  of  provi- 
ding us  with  a  very  delightful  novel, 
and  some  very  exquisite  writing. 

The  following  extracts  explain 
themselves : — 

"  I..ook  oat,  Annette  dear,  and  ace  if  your 
father  is  coming;  this  Bu^penm  is  dreadful.'* 

•*  No,  mamma.  Poor,  poor  Hugh!  What 
must  he  be  feeling  i"  and  the  tears  ran  down 
Annette's  cheeks. 

**  Suth  a  loss  will  indeed  be  irreparable,*' 
said  }>\rn.  Di'.inchauip ;  **  but  while  there  is 
life  there  U  hopr»  " 

*•  Hi're  he  comes !  Oh !  mamma,  I  am  fnre 
there  is  no  hop')  in  his  face.  Poor,  poor 
Ilugh,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  R(>anchamp,  whosie  n;tum  was  ex- 
pected, was  A  distant  cousin  of  Lord  Single- 
ton's, lie  excrrised  an  office  that  was  both 
that  of  ag(mt  and  adviser.  The  property  of 
I/>rd  Singleton  was  very  large,  and  required 
much  care  and  trouble.  •  ♦  • 

A  ch'ar  head,  an  1  g<io.]  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, had  made  Mr  ULMUt-ham;)  a  \'aluable  ad- 
viser to  Ix)rd  .Singleton  ;  and  as  such,  he  had 
been  est^tblislicd  for  three  or  four  years  with 
his  wife  and  children  at  »  pretty  house  in  the 
park,  commonly  called  the  Cottage. 

Mr.  Bfauchamp  hastily  entered  the  room, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  awetl  ami  broken,  *'  Dea«l  !*' 
Then,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  ehair,  great 
portly  man  as  he  war,  he  wept. 

The  young  hn*d  falls  into  a  kind  of 
8tu]K)r  (m  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
all  other  means  having  faile<l  tci  n>nse 
him,  Mr.  Bcaucham])  pro])oses  to  his 
daughter  Annette,  that  she  should 
endea.vour  to  interest  him  by  her  con- 
versation. 

Annette  wa^  a  pntty,  but  pale  and  timid 
looking  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  manners  had  a 
certain  quietness  and  self-poaaetHon.  yet  she 
appeared  one  disposed  more  to  lean  on  othera 
than  to  stand  alone.  At  her  father's  words 
she  coloured  all  over,  with  the  quick,  liright 
colouring  that  is  common  to  fragile  and  de- 
licate complexions;  and  her  exclamation  — 

**  Oh,  papti!"  had  wimething  striking  it. 

*'  Do  you  object,  Annvlte  '^  Maitnna  says 
you  njiiy  go,"  said  her  father. 

**  On  such  an  Oi-canluu  as  tiiis"  began  Mrs. 
]>au<'h:iiiip,  but  Annette  interrupted  her — 

*'0h  !  ni.imma,  1  do  not  mind  gning,  ex- 
cept that  it  frisjhtens  me.  I  have  never 
ronriforted  anylmiy.  I  have  never  evm  seni 
nnyliody  as  unhap|)y  as  he  will  lie.** 
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•*  I'liTf  i^lii  \'f-  rM'h'itiff,  <1'  ar,  to  do,"  utd 
I.M  f.it'»<i.  '•  .TiiAt  let  Ihe  p»orl.or  t  il'-c, 
v.ii.li  I.'  urll  'lito.i  vioniiii  ijj'irr  raslly  *.li:m 
tT  a  !''i'.  ;  t!l !?  is  ;t!l.  N"Vi-r  Jiri'pire  ruiUnrt 
I'lr  ;t»ul«   1y.    ;t   rrv.  r  t!o's  ;    tliat   I  c.ii.  I' 11 

*'  N'o,  I';'  »:i«r:?:!,Th'On'»  ftCti'in  of  tlii^  f"'il- 
i'l  •■.  i-  ':ii'»  j'-jji.-r  "■.I","  >.iiil  Mri.  BiMn'-li:iiii|i. 

Aii'i-rt'  \v.i«j  .li'vot'l'y  fini.l  of  ir(^r  c  iii«i!i 
H-.  ■;  .  'M  in  iis  h  •  tjilli'"!  liims'lf,  t!ioiii;Ii 
ill  :..  t  til*  ii"l:iti'i!.^'il|i  •»v»*r}''i"^l  til*' Im.iiihIh 
iif  :•■' .!  ■  ■  ■'  :  ■-'.vii>--Jiiv  ri!!i-l«--«'  sl:.'  iVi  \  -!iri;  k 
liM.ii  '.  ■;•  I  r  ■-■:i!  ili.'y.  ^iu' roiii'i  li'iti'\»-[| 
i.i;..  V  !.i:,!  ■.j:.!«.ij'py  ;  :\\i  i  wli<'H  lowir-jn  i«vf;- 
ir^  !.-r  iir'  t  ■  .I'lii-  to  f»':rli  Iht,  li-r  ln'irt 
\v.  •  i'l-.v. .:.'.!■  111". I  »i'!  !;_•  i!':"  m  :wp-.'n  Irnf. 

A!l  ill'-  i»'i'ti"ii  »»f  tin-  'fi'fV  is  tiiM 
\vi  ii  •.':-:i*  !•:'..  ill'"',  ami  fails  ui*!-!! 
t!t"  i  i'i«  I*'.-  h  ail  lik»'  friiLTniiit  muu- 
r;i»ii  ■,'. .  X'»:^iiii'.j  i-.ili'S'Til»-Ml  :  I'Vti  V 
t!:iii/  i-  iiiiV:  :»<l ;  nii-l  t!i  •  il.i-ll.'.'i-'y 
v.itli  wlii'iitl.  :iutl.«iri  <^  t«»;h'lti-.'*  «i:ir 
1-  liiiu'-  "Iih"^'  1«  vAa  iih  to  !»;'  iiiijtisrly 
f«ir:'!tiil  f\  h-v  hkiil,  ris  v.t?  aiv  uii- 
luiu'iri:!  '.!  i'l"  siiii  in  tli"!iii<lst  uf  iho 
H'.'it l^-.iuly  oi  il»i'  t\vill;rht.  Piitieiiiv 
is  :i  lt  .;l  p  'V^"'!'  i'l  tin*  baii'ls  <*f  tl>» 
n.\'!!-',  aiil  i.^  t<ii»  nft-ii  ii  «r!t'i't  ■•I. 
V.  lit  IS  ai"^  t  ■••  i*'U'\  of  suy^rrstiii;; 
lu'iivrs  .'iii.l  I'l'tiiiiiTi:  «•!*  ibanu-t- r.-N, 
wln-n,  if  tlj-»  W'ulil  l.-.it  It'avi  th-- 
irrul.  r  ♦.!  !iij:i-  ):'  ;i  liitl  ■,  In*  wmiM 
I  !.>*l'i-  •!..  ir  'jTiMjH  witli  Iii-^  «»v  n  i:u'- 
iu<.i!-«.  --ini  ■■■'I'liir  ill*  ii  |iirtiiri'M  \*illi 
l-i-jo-Au  |i.i— i«  I -.  All  iin'iili'iit  f|ni- 
t  tiy  t«'!-i.:i'l-'I;iilil»"ii'-atfly  i;i\i.'ii,  and 
ai!>.v. ..I  ti>.-iiik  i:i>«'  lit-'  n-;i«lt  r'Miiiitil 
I'l-  lit.irt.  It:i\t  aiinn'i*  |Ki«v»-ini|  rlFi-t 
tiji.ii  xO.i'lo  I ».-.•/.  ..f  il!-|uisitinii  or 
il'-'iipti'ii.  liow.  \i  r  vi\  i.J:  aii«l  if  tliis 
:!-»;tli  tin- i:.i\-.  lln'furf  II'.  i-*  :i  v'i.od  rx- 
r'lij'i*  .  t'l"  t'f  li  •  ".lii-i"-  |>niniiiii'iit  rln- 
pi  N-:-  Jii"  t*^"  I'-pti  t"ri^'  wlsi'iii  tlio 
.i';!li-r«  ■-»  talk -»  .III!  lu'LM' -.  v'lli  till* 
It  -iili  1  p  I.-.1 .  «•*  i;r'\  :i  fa:*  L  .  ^  irni-  .f 
:.iii  |I  ■  :•  i?j  ill.  n.hl-r'H  a:!*  ii;  !••;!, 
ri-  lit',.  ....  \-. !.-.  i  .  .-li.ijih  |ii-iM:.t>'l 
t       111.      *.■  '■[        V  II,    a    fi  A     1 1. 1,  iiii! 

I  1.' 

«';i;.       .\«1  !l'L'  fl*"Iil  tIji-    nil;*-       .»if« 

•..!i-ii  !.»■  i'^  tlf"w:i  !■>  li'-  t'.i"li- ."  •- 
li'  .1  !:.  ■  r.i  if  tii»  \"".Ji,..'  l«':'i|  •»  r-'.'l 
;.  •'  ;-  ■..  :if.-.i!.-.  tl'a*  iii*  \  ■iU!i'/ \\  :-T  1 
'I  .  ;'i  :  -■  !■  \*!i';  iii^  rrl.'-I'.v.  *.  ll«- 
1  .•  .  *  ..:  .  .  r-i  •!  :lf'  r  ^-t  M»r  I*  ►: 
:.ii»  ■   I  ;i  I  •  1   J-.irl,  *l.r  at  !•  :ii.'tli  a:  •  m  •  ■ 

S*     '.     ^'  •    .     •■  .-  i-'.;M  :     i-.t.     T.r 

'  •  ».  V  •  ■ .  ■■.  :  !  »  I-  tr.  li^t  ■■  .!*i  f:-..'  y  vt 
4*  •  I-  ■:"■  li'  1  ..."  !  t*.^  wrir  I.I'.'*, 
»  •  I.  !•  !  J  •  '.  i  .■ ;  I  ■  r  I'mk  '1  i*|r,i  :  !:  :r 
I   t  ;:i   ;:.    ''i-    I '.M.J  I'.,M  ;  .'I'..!    1  .  -  *k"     'Vtn 
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rmootb  M  it  wrut  white  flml  duslinx.  Tlicrt 
aro  many  who  ilrpraciate  the  hfanty  of  coin- 
plrxion,  boenii^  it  is  not  of  &o  high  nn  order 
of  h'.iuty  ;i%  l>e:iuty  of  fcHtnr«.  Tln-y  un-1«>r. 
V  .liiK  its  i-li;<rin  ;  hnt  :i  fint*  niuplczidn  i«  a 
liivi*ly  tliii)::.  And,  if  not  of  thi.*  hi;;h(*at  or'liT, 
U  a  h<';nity  tii:it  pven  j^roat  plciourt*.  St  Ml 
M<>orc  hai  it  In  porfoi-tioti,  and  Annctt«*  for 
a  fi'W  in'>ini-nts  j;azi'd  nt  her  with  womiwrin^ 
a'linir.iti'i:!.  She  had  hanlly  di*i-idrd,  howc- 
vi-r,  that  h'lr*  ih'vi'r  h:i<l  fit'<'ii  (i.>  f.iir  a  t'.wc, 
wlii'u  jior  Djiiiii-iii  unJcrwent  Fo-n*!  c'i;ui;*cl 
The  small  Ii;v4  were  chiscd  withac'lJ  and 
ri-;i-I  air,  and  hiT  han/hty  nu  I  wnniiinly 
Tn:iniioi-  <'at  nuplr.isantly  un  h<T  yoiilhfu'  a  p. 
ji«».ir:in<*<'.  Shr  si;rl.rd  a»  Mm-  f  arcil  her  nvw 
ro:np.inio:i  nii.;'>it  pMve  hjri  anJ  rrtiuUive. 
Hilt  :i;;:un  a  m<)p'  fivonratle  oninxon  wia 
forn"i).         •         • 

"It  is  a  liMi;:  jonrni  y,  Mi-'sMcr^,"  Mri. 
Ih T.uhatTip  li':;:ni.  ••  I  fear  y.»il  niUftl  ho 
inuili  riii;;niii  ?"* 

*•  Nnt  at  all,  tlank  yon,"  was  the  *!.orl, 
Rliifaii-iW^T. 

*'  Tho  r.i:t-*.;*y  is  Irg^  lii-in<;  tlian  a  (.■!o«e 
lly."  co-jinni-I  Mia.  l(i'an(-ha:np,  nnxi-ui  to 
iii:iL'"  KO'ii?  io  ivcr>.i:i'i-i.  *M>ur  r> .!.!:«  }i«ro 
art:  hilly,  :iiiil,  1  i-un''cii'(,  I  tiiiil  I  he  way  friMB 
th*-  i'tation  iin;M'  i^aiit  anil  i:icon«'enient." 

•*  I  hate  tiir  railway,"  hnil  th««  young  Udy, 
d"'-i>h-dly,  **  an-I  the  l.i^t  pa:t  of  iht*  jjuru<'T 
w:»H  Iv  far  th«'  1  est."' 

••  l.'H'.I  Siii:::i  Vm  wMilvi  he  pli»;.<«.».|  to  ht.ir 
\o-.i  My  tii.ii."  «  ill  Annitte,  ^:llil;n;; ;  *■  !it 
d<'cs  n-'T    likr    t<«   lri\e    the    rc^Js  bb;:«kd ; 

dwM  llP,  r>lil.X-!IM  ".'" 

Syl'ii  «!ri--.v  hi'i>vir  np  wiihu  K>jk  or5U- 
pi-«-i:ii-  ii:  iitV-r.  Uiv,  u:.d  tli-*  c-jnvcri«t>9a 
druppi-J. 

*l  III*  «*x|>«'ni'ii«'»il  lU'Vid  ii»;t«U'r  will 
III*  ultje  tufiiriii  .'I  tidfr:ili!y  pH.i(l  idi*a, 
fr»»m  tlinsi'  |K»rtu»!i<  «»f  ill.*  Htory  we 
havf  «'\tra*'tfil,  of  it^  diii  f  t>iitiiiu*.4  ; 
ittit  )i'ii:.-a!  a1  •III'  i*:*.!!  ^ivi*  any  iiiHt 
iiira  tif  I  III'  I  Mill-  aii«i  t".  "i  >t\vi-!liiiLr 
ill  If  III  'if  |.ailH>.-4  with  wliiili  it  i'(dl'«iiii 
t'l  it>  f>ni'ln-ic:i.  Thi*  i«t«-.-ulf:i>tiiii*«i 
lit  :<  viiiiii:jir>  .".jilrit.  tin*  w:»y\vanliii'*« 
•  •i"  i*  wi'iiirih'-  li- ;irt.  til.*  f^-ipj' nirs^  «if 
nf  wi'.'.tai-'^  l'\».  nrt' jM»iiiii":iyi'«l  in  U« 
|i.ii;is  \\iili  a  ^\v^•^•t^  ■■.--'  ai'ii  a  wi«nnn- 
lilii  -.,  if  W  li.;  \  .■-  •N:»i,i»f  r\I>n'ie«Kin, 
\vl  '•  li  ;•.•■•'  ^'  :v  fi-frrs!!!!  ;:  ::i't*  r  thi: 
Hii|'  ..J>.:i:.iari4'i'  uf  Ania7i>Minn  talv^nt 
i\l.!  ii  li;s  1  V  Ii  iKiiM^tl  iii'.Mi  u.  tin- 
r.ii'j  tl.  - 1  iNt  t4  II  i:- tufn:\  viarH.  lUlt 
at  till  riaiH  till.'-,  ;t  lit-  i  i-«k  uf  ap- 
jri'aiiii>r  to  ft»nfr;i»rn  T  i  ui-k.  Ivis,  ue 
iiiiixt  ••r>.M'i-Vf  ili:i:  nur  uiitli«*n'M  liM 
Wvii  Icil  iiit-i  :uii> 'I'.i'ili'n.al  ccMiMiMi 
«>f  fttlin;;  aiiil  h'-n'.ii.KiiT.fnini  ciT<*r- 
tiiraifvl  All  .ri:»ni>-  if*  a  f»l.«  KTp«  of 
chninot'T.  Tlir  yonu^  |f^  is  her 
li«  *o.  Mill  »Ik  fidliwY  wherevtr  Iw 
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leads;  seee  only  ^ith  liia  eyee  until  he 
becomeH  blind,  and  then  triors  to  foi-ce 
her  readers  to  lend  him  theirs.  Nor 
is  this  all;  for  thoHe  characters  whom 
she  has  tjiken  most  pains  to  present  in 
a  favoura)>lo  light  ai*e  nithhi^sly 
thrust  aside,  if  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  favourite ;  and  she  never  fails 
to  he  herself  unjust,  if  it  appi^ar  to  her 
tliat  slie  ciiu  thereby  do  her  liero 
gr**ati.'r  justice.  Because  the  young 
lord  is  inspinnl  with  a  kind  of  brick- 
aud-morti\r  religion,  which  makes  the 
buildingof  churches  an  article  of  faith, 
:uul  r«»;ranlft  the  di.sc*ipline  c»f  jmrochi- 
ul  schoi>ls  as  of  consitlcnd)ly  givater 
importance  than  the  leasoun  that  are 
taught  in  th(-m,  she  has  thought 
riglit  to  hurl  a  torrent  of  siirca.sms  up- 
on one  whom  she  has  described  tnith- 
fully  and  well  as  a  hund>le-mindeit, 
<levout,  ministcrof  religion,  and  whose 
only  fault  is  that  he  does  not  possess 
the  energy  of  a  parish  overrtccr,  or 
the  instincts  of  a  street  orderly.  An 
energetic  superintendence  of  the  jKK)r, 
and  a  diligent  pursuit  of  the  means 
l>est  calculated  to  alleviate  their  con- 
dition, are,  doubtless  noble  mljuncts 
to  the  (-hristian  character  in  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  re- 
ganl  them  as  the  whole  bwly  of  di- 
vinity, ami  a  still  greater  mistake 
to  sneer  at  thosi*  whose  tempei-ameut 
unfits  them  for  dealing  with  builders* 
c<mti*actd,  or  deciding  between  the  va- 
rious systems  of  scho*  >l-craf t.  The  full 
vase  bears  but  little  btimng. 


E^'ELYN   MARfiTON.* 

It  has  been  the  chief  triumph  of  mo- 
dern chemistry  to  foi-ce  what  ha*l  for- 
merly l>een  regarde<l  as  refus«i  to  yi<*ld 
valuable  pr(Mluets;an«l  motlem  litem- 
tun*,  wliiist  making  daring  incursions 
into  new  iiclds  of  jfamy  and  thought, 
has  h%-i'\\  DO  less  i'4>lieitous  to  nvtni- 
vei"ac  tln>»««»  ]aths  fit>m  which  asu|HT- 
tieial  glance  wi>ul«l  consider  every 
tlower  tt)  have  bei-n  ]»lucked.  It  is, 
indeed,  scaix-ely  t<K)  much  to  say  tluit 
all  the  greatesl  etlbils  of  lutHlern  li- 
terature luive  IxHjn  i-eviews  of  the 
mental  veniicts  of  past  times  ;  and  it 
may  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  princi- 
ple th&t  the  greater  an  author's  mind 
may  be,  so  nmeh  the  more  prone  is  it 


to  discuss  those  truths  ^ich  the 
world  has  ngreeil  to  «dl  trite,  and  to 
reflect  on  those  sentiments  which  su- 
perficial knowledgeor  over-familiarity 
nave  declared  commonplace.  Genius 
refuses  to  regard  anythnig  as  exhaust* 
ed ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  or 
we  shouhl  soon  have  all  the  world 
branded  with  mediocrity. 

The  novel  before  us  lo  another  ex- 
am] >Ie  of  this  tendency  of  original 
thinkers  to  re-write  the  old.  The 
story  is  the  old  one  of  the  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  meivlumt, 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  poor  man  of 
genius,  whom  she  marries  in  spite  of 
her  father*s  expostulations ;  she  is 
turned  out  of  door.4,  and  suffers  a  long 
crmtinuance  of  privation  and  misery, 
but,  at  the  cloae  of  the  book,  regains, 
by  a  sudilen  change  of  fortune,  her 
former  position  in  society. 

In  writing  such  a  stoVy  as  this  at 
the  present  day,  an  author  is  not  so 
much  an  author  as  an  actor;  the  cha- 
racters have  already  been  drawn  for 
hun  by  other  hands  ;  lon^  usage  has 
renderc«I  the  )X)ints  tiwhtional  ones, 
a!id  any  alteration  in  the  establislied 
|)ositions  is  more  likely  to  startle  than 
to  please.  What  remains  for  him  to 
do,  then,  is  to  render  the  passions  of 
the  stor}'  with  some  show  of  retdity  ; 
and  to  weep  real  tears  on  his  stage,  its 
Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  wee])  them  on 
hers.  lie  ciui  ex]XH;t  no  aid  from  the 
novelty  of  his  fiction,  and  nmst  be  the 
more  earnest,  therefoi'e,  in  obtaining 
it  from  his  new  ^^presentation  of  the 
Unith.  In  "  Evelyn  Marston,"  Mra. 
Marsh  gives  many  proofs  that  she  was 
quite  aware  that  it  had  little  claims 
to  originality, and  seems  to  have  detei^ 
mined  to  rend-jr  it  s«i  distinguished  for 
excellence  of  dot4iil,)M>lishof  language, 
and  Umdenit*SH  of  sentiment,  as  to  bo 
callable  <»f  intercHting  all  cla-^'ses  of 
minds  without  the  iut(»r\-enti<»n  of  ex- 
citing j»lot  or  startling  catastrophe. 
We  consider  that  her  succes.-<  Xuxh  been 
c<mipletv,  and  although  we  like  one  or 
two  of  her  novels  better,  tlien*  is  none 
which  ih  more  eIo<]uent  or  ]vu  sii'nate. 

Jons    HALIFAX.t 

No  bunch  of  scawtHnl  ])lunge<l  in  wa* 
ter  ppreatls  out  with  brighter  colours* 
or  clearer,   tenderer  outlines,    than 


***KTe1jn  Marston."  Bjr  tht  aatbor  of  "EmilijiWyndbiiin.'*  London :  Hant4  Blackctt,1856. 
t  ••JobDHalirax."      Wj  tbr  aotlior  of  ••Tbeil«ad   of  tbc  Familj,"  4c.       Loodom 
Hoxtt  wd  Blackett,  1850. 
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tlio-<i»  whiili  I  his  stiirv  disiilavs  jis  it 
>\r\\:i  iiili*  t!n-  Vi-I'I't's  lu'arf.  It  i**  a 
MjjnrnrTV  "f  llff  :iriil  a  fr»t;ilo!^u«*  nf  it.-* 
1 1-1  -i'li-i.  rn  l!i«;  ii"^*  ix  a  snuiiiiarv  »»f 
t}pi'  li  •:iiii y  of  .-:iinnn"r,  ami  th"  fnn»st?4 
rtj-i-  a  i-;i1m1'i,»iii'  of  th»'  Vfars  tlial  ar«» 
•:■•;;•'.     It   il'ti'-s  11. i{   a'lili'c-(4  us  ill  tlif 

1M  "ill'T  nf  iM'  SI   tiif'HiS   WJlll  siv   illll- 

Mi«i..  a:j'l  tlijipriMt  aTyiiiin-iit,  I»Ml  ni- 
tli.j-.Ii-^  ■oufs"*^  v.iili  it^j-lf.  a«*  tin*  '.viinl 
ill  li'.M*.' ■•  wjili  itself  ill  tip*  i-l»«»iii'^ 
il'!-!!-:  '^f  iir»'intaiii"'.  li  is  a  ]»r«isi.« 
p<i.'!!i.  of  wltii'h  ;:i«iiliu s«*  ami  l«anty 
ar*  til"  in  -^r.'  ami  tip-  rliytlmi.  It  is 
:i  ill  i;.-»  Iv  oil  ihf  jovfnlniv;^  df  a  |iMr»' 
lif-.  A-  .I'»lianna  Riini*'  illiisfnilril 
til'-  lnn:i.in  |i:i'.si'»i.-i  !iy  writiii;;  a  tra- 
'..•■•1  •  all' I  a  foi'if'iv  i»n  iM''lu  S.I  1i;is 
M'"^  M.i!..-k  illiU»rat-l,  in  ".lohii 
H  •Iif:-\."'  '"s  -li  -f  ihi'  vp'at  |»ha.-^»-j»  of 
l.rn'nii  !if  •  !■/  t\v.)  ]iii'tliri*s,  not  o|»- 
|-'  -i  1  '  •I'll  <»!lr'i",  iitii'  c'vni  (Mfi- 
tv::-ri'ij.  I'll!  i-.!<«;i  fj-.iiu  ilitTfii'iit 
|f  iiii;^  i.f  \  »•  \v,  a:iil  tliiw.  }iy  a  kiinl  of 
i.p-n^il  sf.*n 'w.iiji.*,  I'lnliliiiLT  w^^  to 
fi'i'iii  a  •*  'ii'l  aitl  rml  cou.-piinii  nf 
uliri*.  iiii'liT  any  oihi-i-  t;i'ai?ij«.'nt, 
«"«iiili  a'  tii<'  li -r-i  l-av«'  In- ■!!  ni«-i\'lv 
|:!"".':iv-';'i''. 

']':!••  \'  ry  plan  "f  tli  ■  Imok  iiiv.il\i-i 
in  tt-.«li  ;■  ;:r-'at  trutli:  a  tnUli  of  wlii.-li 
ill  'r.- :«]•.■  will  I  ;:I;hi;is  .  in  I».i!i  <Jnix- 
o?i'.  :ii)il  i'ii:n"s«*  i!lM<ni;ii«n"j  in  Paul  «l«' 
K'»'-k"s  ////'../I./ ■''/•  l*uti,:i-f  r  llti,.r„r 
I '.  /./  y.tfirf-  ft  I •ro|>. ••».■>,  an- 1  no- 
Mv  w.iv!;-  titit  til-'  i'li-a,  to  slinu  iliat 
V.I  I'.-vii-  iif  i;..n|  !.;■  urr  at  i<  l;riL'bt 
ti-  :  r  M  'in  tlif  "iifii.  vt.!  |.'^,iin-;  of  jiff, 
, ■^i^■^  ■■'■'L'inally  in  lii'i  own  naiiiri'  in 
!  . t  .r-.i'  V  vi'^iiiir  nil  1  li'-iliiani-v.  a'lil 
»\ ■■  i  '1  'i  ■.  '  ■  •  ■•  !  »  M.- .'  I.ini.  wonl'l 
!i"  ::  •.  l.-|i  l.iiii-.if  imn'.  Tliis  \a 
!■■•  I  \r  I  .  wliili  •*J.«lm  llalif:i\**  U 
■ '»  -  '111.':!,  a-  •'■!nirii'*:'i>  \\\*'  ::iM-i.-  !•» 
\»*ii  '\i  v    i!«n\i'i'"  af.'  tli.'  wi»r.l.-«. 

'I'll.-  ,•  ivy  I  if  '■  .lo'in  Halifax"  i- 
III  ..  I  :-ft'.  Vi-a:^  -i'-i-:  a  rim  •  \xlii-li 
i  I  .  :ii  -TV  t'  til**  «■!  1  rui'l  !ra-Iili'»M  to 
t*.  v.i'ii;.::  a  tint"  t^.::i  \\lil  !i  linn* 
li-  1'  i-n  ih'i.'i"  !!i  r-  ni"''i!  n'-'M-i  to 
!"."  '  ■:.'l.  u-'ii  ■  III  •;■■■  Mi-'»1\  ill!'  v*'<* • 
.1   •  •  .  {I  I-  wi.rl.j.     'I'lif  I  '    !-f  I'f  V.  I  li 

I -I.]   !i\    i.Mr  ft'irl'-r  ■•'-   \*  .'.  'xi- 

■'  .if!'.  Ill'  I  i:- 1  ■•  ■■:!.•,  :,\i'\  lii-'  i-n- 
•  I  ."■  "f  'lit-  j»n)i'i  ■  lif.'  aii'l  spirit  a* 
•It.'  ?"iii'  -H  w.-II  nri:«'-li*'il  M  iih  tlif 
-:vi\::._'  iiioiv  i«!  ij!  ••lirimi-fr  "f  l"'r 
•••■V      of   :*i'-   \\:<«!'>in    lif    till'     iii- 

•i 4  l.'-a    "f    •-ii:i:-:i--|*'i'.<«    uliiili    iS" 

lij  -•  ■••  r.ii,.-  \^  r  p.  if  I'in^  lii<4;.irii'-il. 
;'ii  1  J*:  til-  li-  .iti'ii'.'f  tii-tion.  tli-'iv 
!..•'"      ••■  .i''i    i-*  '•■         l^uh    U:.iii;i- 


tnii,  for  iiisLance,  im  inlmduoi**!  ti>  n^ 
h\'  naiiio,  .in«l  inrulc*  to  ta1:i'  jmrt  in 
till*  sion\  Jiii«l  vij^iiimsly  iit1aik«-il. 
Slio,  will  Mil  till*  t:u4ti*fnl  I{i>miii'-v 
tlioiii'ht  nil  worthv  to  W  tin*  ii;«NlfI 
for  tin;  I  111  If -st  rn*atinnKof  aiiHrtist'^ 
fanrv  for  Miniiiila  ami  St.  Ci-imIki: 
>v1ioiii  tilt'  ileIi('Ht«*  iiiiii'li.il  II.HvlfV 
lovnl  to  fl«*smlN*  n^  n  ii<-l»!«*,  Kiinjilf, 
truthful  art n-H**:  ami  whom  tin*  iin»n»l 
tjiiri-n  of  tip'  Sii'ilifs  ii'ji»i«^»il  to  "Till 
h'T  fri<-ml,  is  th'sn-ilnil  in  tin*  iii»\rl 
iN'fiin*  ns  ill  the  tlii)|inii(,  niiH-k-]Milit«* 
tnaniM-r  of  a  pili^"*'  n*|Mirt.  It  Ih  .t 
rnnl  Mow  ami  it  rmiiw  fnnii  a  w**- 
man's  liaml. 

Tin'  main  thntul  •»f  tin*  »*t«»rv  ci»n- 
s;<tsof  ihi'  ri:*i'nf  a  j»oi»rl»oy  fntfii  th»» 
utmost  ])ovi'rty  and  iK'slitntioii  x%\  af- 
tlmii'-i'  ."tkI  ili.-^tini'tioii.  This  is  a  ^>n)»- 
j'M'l  <h'ar  til  all  Kii;;!isliiiicn,  U^t-aix-i^* 
all  KiiL'tishiiicn  an*  aiipiaiiitfHl  wirli 
livin;.'  ill  nutritions  of  it;  tlii-n*  ans  in 
fai-t,  so  niaiiv  wi-altliv  mt^ii  who  have 
U';rnn  the  worM  with  Ii'Hm  than  tiw 
shillin;.'-^  that  i-a^^i-r  ax|iimiit»  aft  or 
fortnm*  mn'«t  W  alintist  Ifinptpil  ti> 
V  iniinciK'i'  tln-ir  ranrr  1>V  the  liiMtri- 
Imti-'ii  of  anv  iM*.h  tlipv  niav  iMvsfHi 
aUtVf  that  iniMlrnitt*  Hum.  nut  the 
hero  iloi's  not  oY'tiiin  liii*  wM'ial  eleva* 
tion  sini{>|y  iiy  means  ftf  hisffreat  hn- 
s!n•■^'<  la!-ntH  ami  stoa«Iv  ail!ien«iic»?  t«i 
tip*  ]iriip-i|ih''»  of  nionility.  Onr  nn- 
thoit-i-i  i^  wj'll  awan*  that  M*ntimpnt 
ha.-  a^  mm-h  int1m'iii*i*iiii  thi»  jimctifnl 
atlaii-s  of  lifi-  ;is  thi*  wi*:ith»'r  *A\  tht* 
I- Til  maik.-t  in  Miitnnin;  ami  frieiiil- 
>hi]i,  a<i  wi'll  w-i  fortune,  hoh  1.4 1  lilt  her 
hi'.inl  to  .iM  .li'hii  Halifax  in  the  luisv 
strifr. 

Tin*  story,  :ih  we  have  lief  ore  Mii«l, 
K-ars  thpni<.rhoiit  a  twufoM  aii|ie«'t, 
ai:il  the  s« -en ■■!•%•  in  alwavH  niivlv  fhiv 

•  •  • 

si-n  til  suit   eai'h.     Tin*  vai*!  tan  van  I 

a 

an«l  the  liii;:e  water  mill,  hrif^ht  with 
iii'lit  aiiil  •^inni'i  with  shadow,  whieh 
are  the  i/ri-at  instniiiit>iit4  nf  fi»niiiii^ 
to  tip*  fa\orei|  family  nf  the  iiti>rv, 
are  <ii  assii.'i:itttl  in  its  yti*y»  with 
kinii]iiP-!..<iiif  heart, that  we  are  aloKMl 
1>*<1  (o  \m  !i.>v>-  that  triemUhip  ithiin'A 
\\  itli  iipi-i:<try  the  hoieir  of  lieiii^  the 
pliil"«"j-h:'!'''«  sTi-.ie. 

We  «i>nnnen>l  tht<«  iii*vid  t«in«ir  i>nm1« 
ei-:  ail- 1  lo  thiM*  who  ohjfot  to  norvl* 
itM-i'ii*.'  We  <*an  ni'otiinieini  iIk  prnitwl 
a.^  a  {Kirtion  of  their  MTioiw  HtUiliMk 
l^'ifer  no\i'li4  nia%  lia%e  Uvn  writtoa. 
I  111  I  none  with  a  tin*T  |mr|M«p,  nr 
eap.^liie  nf  Irnviii^'  »  inon'  excvHcnt 
inipiv*«*ii.n. 
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HOW  MUST  SARDINIA  FIGHT  AUSTRIA  ? 


Can  Sardinia  afford  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria? is  the  stern  question  of  those 
^vho  see,  in  the  unequal  resources  of 
the  two  countries,  little  to  hope  for 
the  emancipation  of  Italy.  Can  a 
nation  which  numbers  not  one-sixth 
of  the  population  carry  an  aggressive 
war  into  the  territories  of  its  now 
powerful  neighbour,  and,  with  an 
army  of,  at  tne  very  utmost,  eighty 
thousand  men,  assail  a  force  of  triple 
or  quadruple  amount,  in  a  country 
.'ibounding  in  fortresses,  and  every 
i-esource  of  which  is  already  at  their 
command  1  There  are  no  words 
wliich  could  exaggerate  the  inequality 
of  such  a  contest,  nor  is  there  one 
Hinffle  element  which  the  struggle 
coiiid  evoke  that  would  diminish  that 
disjxarity.  The  line  of  attack  is 
limiteil  to  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent. It  must  be  through  the  space 
Wtween  the  Alfja  and  tne  Duchies  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  by  an 
opon  country,  where  there  are  few 
natural  defences,  and  only  adapted  for 
the  oj)cratioD8  of  large  maabcs  of 
men. 

Widely  extended  flanks,  unsup- 
porteil  by  any  advantages  of  position, 
lequire  great  resources  in  cavalry,  in 
which  Austria  is  eminently  superior  ; 
and  in  ailillery,  where  her  strength  is 
equally  conspicuous  ;  and  lastly,  the 
devotion  U>  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, which  many  well-minded 
but  ill-inforuied  persons  attribute  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jjombardy,  has  no 
existence  whatever  in  fact.  Between 
the  Piedmontese  and  the  Lombiirds 
thei*e  is  no  feeling  of  friendship  ;  the 
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only  sentiment  is  that  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  ;  and  were  the  peasant  of  the 
Milanais  to  choose  to-morrow,  he 
would  infinitely  prefer  the  rule  of  the 
Grerman,  such  as  in  all  its  stem  se- 
verity he  has  known  it,  than  to  form 
part  of  a  '* united  Italy"  of  which 
Fiedmont  should  be  the  head.  In 
fact,  if  there  be  anything  more  than 
another  to  damp  the  araor  and  di- 
minish the  sanguine  hopes  of  those 
who  dream  of  Italian  independence, 
it  is  this  very  rivalry,  this  mean  ana 
narrow  jealousy,  which  sets  every 
state  of  the  Peninsula  against  its 
neighboiu:.  The  old  grudges  of  lonff- 
past  centuries  are  treasui^d  as  tracu- 
tions  of  hate,  and  the  cruelties  of  ages 
gone  by  are  almost  the  only  chro- 
nicles which  are  valued  in  their  his- 
tory. Nor  has  Austria  been  slow  to 
profit  by  this  unworthy  feeling ;  with 
all  her  native  craft  she  has  ministered 
to  it  in  a  hundred  ways.  For  yeam 
has  it  been  the  congenial  labor  of  her 

Sress  to  exaggerate  luid  widen  the 
ifference  between  the  Lombard  and 
the  rest  of  Italy ;  to  contrast,  occar 
sionally  with  truth,  the  prosperity  he 
enjoys  with  the  poverty  unaer  which 
his  neighbour  is  struggling  ;  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  sway  of  a  paternal  go- 
vernment the  benefits  which  are  most 
justly  attributable  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  so  essentially 
inhei^ent  in  the  Lombaixl  character. 
Well  knowing,  besides,  that  the  8])irit 
of  the  nobles  can  never  be  with  her, 
that  every  instinct  of  their  oixler  must 
be  to  hate  those  from  whom  they  have 
met  nothing  but  insult  and  outrage, 

1  I 


Hon 


■luliimi  Jujht  Aiiflriti 
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-)i.'  Iin.  nroukcl  \\\x.n  th.-ni  thi:  full 
(■ii-nsiii'i-iif  111-!' vi-nifinui-i',  l<iirtlieiiin;{ 
tlii-m  nirli  tlie  Iit'uvii-Kt  taxiklioil, 
s<i|ii<:<ti~ititii!  (lii-ir  CKiAtcH,  ilriviiift 
till-Ill.  Iiv  ivrrtmiii-al  ciuu-lucutii,  to 
furi'iil  ^■al•■>i  (if  tbeir  jirniwrtieii,  nutl 
liv  11  ^rioi'if  liiwH,  twiuivivt^I  Willi  tui 
niiii'-.'>i  iliiiliulii-al  iii|Ti'uiiity,  vmUIk 
lisliiiii;  .1  MVi^iiii  \>y  wlik-li  litter  niin 
nii'l  Ix^jiirr  uiiust  In-  tbc  jiurtioii  of 
ult  nluiwill  not  uAnt  tliuir  liit  with 
iliu  I  I'll  111  nil  in  <if  the  (k-niiaii. 

Wliili-  thuj-  luivi-  CL'-w:  all  tliis,  oiit- 
ntK"'?  i-vt-rr  fiirliii-;  and  iuHultiiig 
lA'tTyM-iiiiiuiiituf  A^reat  nriiiUKrauy, 
tlh'v  havu  pra'tinol  ivtrj-  ]>nMiliIe  in- 
fluliffiii-L'  liinrai-ilM  thi-  jK.-aH.iiit.    The 


ri'.iM^I  iiii|HMtH  which  ' 

■<:>i(iit(.il  fall  iiiily  til  tlir  fhure  ni 

!r  (if  the  toil ;  in  the  Mune  [iro- 


tiieiit  KL-ts  at  (lefiaiiM  the  eDuiity  iif 
thi-  nolilc,  it  (Imu-B  more  cUme  ita  al- 
llnntv  with  the  people. 

It  is  iii't,  |>erhii[M,  ^nenillv  known 
that  thill  (gTeut  eiiijHre,  with  ftll  ita 
hi^h  iniiiiicte  nf  artHtoenry,  |intctine)i 
a  -{.line  nf  ilt-mncralio  t^iiixe,  which,  if 
it  iri-rv  ii'it  Miui-hiaveHinii  in  Mpirit, 
iiiifht  I'liliifhti'ii  till-  frcMi  iiiitiouK  (if 
III.'  M.il.-I  Ilqiiilili.-  itwlf.  fii  Ani^ 
i]'i:i,  :i-<  ill  l!i)w>ia,  it  in  the  noble  tliAt 
i'  fi-.tri'il,  aii<l  the  Htraily  aim  iif  tlie 
tiftvi-mnniit  Ih  tnmnintnin  the  ri{!litit 
nii<l  liiihti-n  the Iiunleii (if  the  iM-aMiiit. 
Till-  Kt\'i>haii|itiiiaiin  in  th«<i(-nuan 
liroviiiii'i,  the  Dele^nite  iu  Kalv, 
•wi<-ii-il-ly  a  nitTc  nitiKistnte,  in  in 
reality  the  n-titineil  and  ralarieJ  de- 
fendiT  iif  ilie  penmuit  againiit  the  pro- 
jiHel'ir— an  ap^nt  invniteil  with  (I'n- 
i-ider;i)i|i'  ]>nwer,  find  plaretl  in  a  |>i>w- 
tinii  to  liim  thf  Miile  erer  in  the 
f:ivr>r  of  till-  hiHiiIilii  man,  and  hvtliia 
KVintiii/iil  pniiix'liou  to  Attach  him  Ui 

lll.'stIK". 

TIii-<  ]ii>Iii.-r  AiiMtria  haa  iinu^iiwd 
in-vit  ^iii-enxtully  in  Italy;  failing' tn 
MMi-li  ill-*  niJiltii  t"  her  twine,  idie 
ha«  rf-.|veil  la  enndl  and  destroy 
iliiiii.  l:y  :i  isjiimi  and  nlmnHt  iui^riili- 
[.!.■  ixiriH,.  .,f  lyraiiny,  shi- lia.t  for- 
' ;  i  I-  II  ilii'iii  ti)  t-iluinte  their  hod*  in 
f.lr■■il,^l  niiivi-r»<iiien  ;  slie  haa  forcMen 
i!;.-  i-.iii--jii-iii-.-«  i.f  [ivca  hefliin  iu 
lii.t"!.  n-  Hud  i-ontiniied  in  inijIiiriiiiM 
ikI  di»iiiBiiitn  ;  and  i-raftilr 


■  d-II 


m<-when  the  r\<-^ 


of  imii  tliiM  train»l  Hlinnl.l  U-  nn 
liiiit;.T  fiiraiiilalile.  Tlii-n-  ix  not  ft 
flaw  (ir  a  feature  of  notional  rhanfter 
tliat  hIio  Iuw  not  Htutliul  and  tunied 
to  advantage  ;  their  vet;  viceH  linrc 
liccn  niiiiiHterud  to  an  uieiuiH  nf  thvir 
Hiibjiipiticin !  TlinH,  year  hv  yrar, 
day  by  day,  widening  the  iiitervnl 
tietween  the  pni|>rietur  aiid  t)ie  jiea- 
Hsnt,  rbc  hnn  given  n  diflerent  air 
and  objed  to  each,  till  the  very  idMi 
of  A  common  country  haa  ceawd  to 
exint  between  tliciu.  How  cooiipi- 
ciioiiHlvwnH  tliiiiHeeninthediHnHtTniia 
rutruatof  Cliarlea  Albert  in  '-is.  The 
I^edniontew  tmuiMiiied  of  ntarration 
on  the  rondit,  wtiile  the  pcoRnntiy 
flockeil  in  thoiiHnndH  with  all  the  re- 
MnurceB  of  their  fielda  to  the  cam])  of 
the  AiiKtrianii.  Tliitt  wan  the  reward 
uf  Italian  ]iutri(itiHni— thU  wan  the 
ravonipenac  of  thnne  gallant  felknra 
who  ithed  tlieir  blcKii)  for  Lombud 
Indejteiidenco— that  on  the  very  Mil 
they  foii;,'lit  to  eninncipAte,  they  aank 
famiKhi'il  and  exIiauMted,  while  their 
eneniies  revelled  iu  every  enjoyment. 
TliiH  digreiMinn,  longer  tluui  we  had 
inteiiiled  it,  will  n^n-e  to  nhew  that 
little  in  to  be  liopeil  from  either  th» 
aymjmlhy  or  the  aid  of  the  Lombard 

therdin-etion  ;  nor  wan  hia  heart  ever 
■n  the  caime.  It  in  different  with  the 
iuhnliitant  of  the  towna ;  hut  evan  hia 
jatriiitiMm  the  ^nrenta  of  'M  b«v« 
nerved  anilly  to  diininntge.  It  wwi  is 
that  very  city  uf  Miian,  tA  whoM  cry 
fur  Hid  t(ie  lu-ave  PieilmraitfM  mahed 
in  armi>  in  '47,  (hat  the  lif«  «(  Cbnrica 
Alliert  was  iM-rilleil  in  the  retraat 
fmin  MaiitiiB  ;  nnd  hut  for  the  |mi^ 
Kinal  gallantry  of  hia  ataff  thei«  is 
every  renMin  to  believe  tlwt  he  woaM 
liai-e  )*een  aRHjiMitiated  by  the  popa- 

Aniid  nil  the  demnnilinng  vtwm 
queiitiit  Ihat  eiimie  from  mal-gn- 
vernineut,  tlii'ii*  in  not  one  to  MM 
aa  the  |>rn|i(iiiiity  a  long  enaUTad 
people  contract  to  impute  '  * 
to  every  one  of  every  riile. 
tyranny  titich  hohita  of  ri 
mdillelv  ;  Mcvrritv  tuigge*!* 
and  fiilWhooil :  and  when  iL-  r.-Uiinl 
fni-iillien  arc  aeiilo,  and  ll-  oriur  of 
iujiirv  Htrong,  a  lempmiix'nt  ia 
formitl  that  pUeeM  iin  ,  tTi>,rlh  tmr 
luon-  in  diotmat  than  c  lienor,  an  * 
relieH  mure  on  itii  tiwn  |wBiTai4il 
tn^ii-n  than  r-n  ihp  gniitnui-i"  niiil  fcmd 
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faith  of  auother.  This  frame  of  mind 
prevails  largely  iu  Italy,  and  through- 
out every  party  and  every  section  of 
politicians  distrust  plays  a  conspi- 
cuous jiart !  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  evils  consequent  on  ancient 
grudges  and  long-post  rivalries,  ac- 
count must  be  hacf  of  this  other  ele- 
ment of  weakness — the  difficulty  of 
inspiring  with  confidence  a  people 
long  imhued  with  habits  of  suspicion. 

In  assuming  the  leadership  of  li- 
beralism, Piedmont  has  to  struggle 
against  both  of  these  difficulties,  and 
no  higher  praise  could  be  accorded  to 
the  wisdom  of  her  counsels,  than  in  the 
avowal  that  so  well  and  so  faithfully 
has  she  conducted  herself  through- 
out the  trying  period  of  her  constitu- 
tionalism, ah-eady  is  she  r^;arded  by 
every  really  enlightened  Italian  as 
the  standard  around  which  all  must 
rally  who  desire  the  enfranchisement 
and  the  greatness  of  their  conmion 
country.  If.  therefore,  we  regard 
Austria  as  the  evil  iniluence  whose 
bane  has  so  long  poisoned  the  exist- 
tence  of  the  Peninsula,  to  Piedmont 
must  we  look  as  the  only  state  from 
which  restoration  and  regeneration 
can  proceed.  These  two  nations 
have  placed  themselves  before  the 
rest  or  Europe  as  the  asserters  of  op- 
jKwite  and  conflicting  lines  of  policy, 
and  the  great  question,  on  whose  solu- 
tion the  destinies  of  millions  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  each  depend,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  decided  by  the 
triumph  of  one  or  other  of  these 
states.  With  the  success  of  Austria, 
we  are  to  look  not  alone  to  the  slavery 
of  Lombardy,  but  to  the  influence  of 
her  T)rinciple8  throughout  the  states 
of  the  Church  and  Naples.  With 
Piedmont  victorious,  we  should  see  a 
more  just  and  mild  administration 
pervade  every  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
a  better  dispensation  of  the  law,  and 
a  larger  and  wider  i)ro8perity  of  the 
people. 

So  completely  identified  are  these 
two  countries  with  the  two  conflicting 
ix>licies  which  struggle  for  supremacy 
m  Italy,  that  the  words  Austrian  or 
Sardinian  might  be  a])plied  to  almost 
any  and  every  measure  which  distin- 
guish the  two  rival  camixs  of  party. 
To  maintain,  throughout  its  worst 
abuses,  the  full  power  of  the  Church 
— to  8U[iiK>rt  Jind  even  extend  its  su- 
premacy— to  govern  by  force,  without 
even  a  thought  of  the  existence  of 


public  opinion — ^to  rule  by  the  teiTor 
of  police  agenc^^,  and  an  organized 
system  of  "espionage," — is  the  type 
of  the  one.  To  govern  by  equal  laws 
and  open  tribunals — ^to  rule  by  respon- 
sible advisers,  with  the  consent  of  an 
elective  chamber,  a  people  free  to 
discuss  every  measure  of  tneir  rulers  ; 
to  place  in  equality  before  the  tri- 
bunals the  priest  and  the  layman ;  and 
to  admit  the  nation  itself  to  the  high 
function  of. influencing  its  own  for- 
tunes,— ^these  are  the  characteristies  of 
the  other.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
between  states  so  influenced  no 
friendship  nor  any  sympathy  can 
exist.  Tney  approach  the  discussion 
of  every  question  with  views  diame- 
trically opposite,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  one  is  necessarily  the  defeat  of  the 
other. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  make  this 
statement  plainly,  however  needless 
it  may  seem  to  the  apprehension  of 
some  of  our  readers,  and  to  add  that 
the  influence  of  both  these  states- 
representatives,  as  they  are,  of  op- 
posite ideas—is  felt  and  acknowledged 
widely beyondtheirownfrontiers;  and 
while  the  governments  of  the  Duchies, 
of  the  Legations,  of  Rome,  and  even 
of  Naples,  confess  their  obligations  to 
the  Empire,  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries look  with  anxious  hope  towards 
Sardinia  as  their  refuge  and  their 
safety. 

The  immense  military  resources  of 
Austria  have  always  enabled  her  to 
rule  at  home  with  the  strong  arm  of 
force ;  but  they  have  also  empowered 
her  to  extend  her  influence  over  those 
weaker  governments,  to  whose  aid,  for 
every  purpose  of  repression  and  severi- 
ty, she  has  ever  been  willing  to  lend 
her  armies ;  and  thusModena,  Parma, 
and  Tuscanjjr  have  one  by  one  sacri- 
ficed their  independence  for  the  mi- 
serable mivil^^  of  enslaving  and 
tyrannizing  over  their  own  subjects, 
states  like  these,  garrisoned  only  by 
native  troops,  could  never  have  dared, 
as  they  have,  to  outrage  and  insult 
their  people.  It  is  in  the  ready  as- 
surance of  Austrian  battalions  that 
they  promulgate  their  acts  of  tyran- 
ny. It  is  in  the  confidence  that  the 
Empire  is  only  too  glad  to  make  the 
examples  outside  her  frontier  suffice 
as  lessons  to  those  within ;  and,  by 
the  military  severities  of  Leghorn 
and  Ancona,  strike  terror  into  those 
who  inhabit  Milan  and  Venice. 
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To  impress  the  minds  of  the  petty 
princes  around  her  with  exaggerated 
terrors  of  all  free  institutions,  of 
liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  opi- 
nion— ^to  fill  them  with  apprehensions 
of  secret  societies,  associated  for  the 
most  terrific  of  purposes — ^to  induce 
them  to  believe  tnat  every  concession 
to  national  liberty  is  an  error,  every 
measure  of  repression  an  act  of  self 
defence — has  long  been  the  congenial 
labor  of  Austria  in  Italy.  To  this 
object  the  Mazzinian  party  have  lent 
powerful  aid.  A  sect  who  profess  their 
faith  in  the  poignard,  and  whose 
highest  policy  is  assassination,  afford 
a  wide  field  for  Austrian  diplomacy 
to  enlarge  on.  Every  horror  of  the 
first  French  revolution  has  its  advo- 
cacy in  their  ranks,  and  the  Austrians 
can  ask  with  boldness.  Is  it  for  men 
like  these  you  would  revolt  against 
ottr  rule? 

None  better  than  the  statesmen  of 
Vienna  know  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  men  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent counsellors  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
No  ignorance,  indeed,  could  ever  con- 
found them  together.  Studied  and 
malevolent  misrepresentation — worse 
than  any  ignorance — has,  however, 
done  so.  The  emissanes  of  Austria 
throughout  Italy  persist  in  regarding 
the  two  parties  as  identical,  only  ad- 
mitting a  question  of  degree  between 
the  views  of  the  wildest  socialism 
and  the  enlightened  policy  of  a  con- 
stitutional government.  Nor  let  us 
wonder  at  this.  Have  they  not  pro- 
claimed our  own  country  the  focus 
of  the  destructive  parties  who  seek 
the  downfall  of  European  monarchy  ? 
Are  we  not  held  up  by  their  journals 
as  a  people  whose  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  disorder  and  confusion  we 
can  propagate  in  other  lands  ? — as  a 
nation  who  live  less  by  industry 
than  by  the  discord  and  misery  we 
sow  around  us  ? 

It  were  indeed  too  much  to  expect 
that  Piedmont  should  escape  their  ca- 
lumnies. Nor  does  she.  The  official 
organ  of  Milan  prints  daily,  for  the 
edification,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  cre- 
dence of  its  readers,  the  most  absurd 
and  insulting  libels  on  Sardinia. 
From  the  king  to  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  there  is  none  too  high  nor 
yet  too  humble  to  claim  exemption 
from  these  attacks  ;  and  these,  oe  it 
remembered,  are  not  the  irrepreanble 


outbursts  of  recently  acquired  liber- 
ties ;  they  are  not  the  rank  vegetation 
that  comes  of  a  new  political  soil ; 
they  are  published  in  a  land  where 
the  pi*ess  is  not  free,  and  where  the 
judgment  of  the  censor  must  be  passed 
on  every  line  that  is  given  to  print ! 

Austria  and  Piedmont,  being  thus 
placed  as  in  the  opposite  poles  of 
policy,  were  their  relative  strength  at 
all  equal,  the  great  issue  might  fairly 
be  tried,  and  tne  result  of  the  contest 
accepted  as  the  guarantee  on  which 
side  lay  the  truth  and  the  right.  The 
advocates  of  liberty  would  desire  no 
better  arbitrement.  But  alas  !  wide 
are  the  differences  between  their  re- 
sources and  their  power.  In  peace,  the 
imperial  army  is  rarely  below  480,000 
men  ;  in  war,  she  could  summon 
700.000  to  her  standards.  The  va- 
riea  character  of  her  population,  too, 
supplies  eveiy  distinctive  arm  of  the 
service ;  and  the  designations  which, 
in  other  armies,  have  no  higher  origin 
than  the  skill  of  the  tailor  and  the 
accoutrement-maker,  are  in  Austria 
written  down  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  heavy  dragoon  from  Bohemia, 
the  hussar  of  Hungary,  the  Polish 
lancer,  and  the  Tyrol  sharpshooter,  are 
nationalities.  Her  resources  in  ma- 
teriel are  also  immense.  In  fact,  she 
has  sacrificed  all  to  the  great  aim  of 
her  military  greatness ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  her 
army  can  go,  every  success  has  attend- 
ed her  project.  Sardinia,  a  small  state 
heavily  burthened  by  taxation,  main- 
tains an  army  of  forty  thousand, 
which,  by  effort,  might  be  perhaps 
doubled.  Of  the  constitution  of  that 
force,  its  perfect  discipline,  its  order 
and  its  gallantry,  we  are  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  speak.  The  Piedmontese 
contingent  in  the  Crimea,  for  every 
high  quality  of  the  soldier,  were  the 
theme  of  French  and  English  alike. 
A  force  more  ready  to  take  the  field 
from  the  very  day  they  landed  could 
not  be  imagined.  Such  an  army  has 
iudeed  but  one  fault,  and  could  we 
number  them  by  hundreds  instead  of 
tens,  the  cause  of  Italy  would  need  no 
foreign  sympathies,  nor  hang  depen- 
dant upon  the  expressions  of  diplo- 
macy. Were  there  even  an  approach 
to  equality  between  the  contending 
forces,  there  would  be  much  room  for 
hope  in  the  prospect  of  a  campaign. 
But  the  inequality  is  too  monstrous — 
the  disproportion  is  too  great.    Sar- 
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dinia,  therefore,  cannot  afford  a  war 
with  Austria.  Such  a  war  could  only 
bring  upon  her  defeat  and  ruin,  an 
insult  to  her  territory,  a  new  burden 
upon  her  people.  We  well  know  that 
the  national  pride  takes  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  the  issue ;  we  are  well 
aware  that  to  a  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  people,  animated  by  a  great 
principle,  warmed  by  a  great  cause, 
the  thought  of  defeat  is  the  last  that 
would  occur  ;  that  they  would  spare 
nothing  to  ensure  success:  that 
there  is  not  a  saciifice  which  they 
would  not  readily  make ;  that  there 
is  not  a  burthen  that  they  would 
no^  willingly  assume.  All  this  we 
are  sure  of.  But,  alas  !  victory  must 
ever,  in  the  lon^  run,  be  at  the 
side  of  the  "  gros  bataillons."  Zeal, 
and  heroism,  and  self-devotion,  all  fail 
at  impossibilities ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  at  the  first  disaster  there  are  no 
resources  from  which  to  recruit  the 
fallen  ranks  of  the  army,  must  at 
once  show  how  ineffectusd  such  a 
struggle  must  be. 

Were  it  necessary  to  insist  further 
upon  a  point  so  self-evident  and  so 
clear,  we  might  quote  the  opinions  of 
Sardinian  officers  themselves — men 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  would  be 
in  such  a  struggle — ^to  show  that  by 
the  army  the  contest  is  regarded  as 
too  imequal.  They  well  know,  even 
without  the  bitter  experience  the  last 
war  taught — that  to  themselves  alone 
must  they  trust  in  anv  struggle  with 
the  imperial  forces  ;  tLat  of  the  disor- 
derly rabble  that  flocked  to  their 
standards,  the  Pradi  of  Tuscany,  the 
Crociati  of  the  Legations,  little  ac- 
coimt  could  be  taken  in  the  hour  of 
peril  and  difficulty  ;  that  the  thou- 
sands who  shared  the  rations  in  the 
camp  would  never  share  in  the  field  ; 
and  of  that  patriotism  of  which  we 
hear  and  read  in  the  letters  of  **  our 
Correspondent,"  the  only  product 
would  oe  a  declaratory  harangue  in 
a  cafe,  a  well-intoned  bravura  for  the 
last  opera  in  vogue.  These  sentimen- 
talities were  never  in  favor  with  the 
Piedmontese.  Warm  and  impassioned, 
they  have  yet  some  of  that  sterner 
And  more  prosaic  element  that  enters 
into  the  men  of  the  North.  They 
are  not  so  impulsive,  but  far  more 
resolute  than  any  other  of  the  Italian 
blood ;  but,  like  men  of  action,  they 
hold  cheaply  those  who  have  contn- 
Vated   little  to  the  cauae  save  the 


inexpensive  gift  of  their  good  wishes. 
Peifie^,  too,  the  inglorious  conduct 
of  many  of  the  Italian  tributaries 
in  the  last  war  has  increased  the 
contempt  with  which  Sardinia  was 
always  disposed  to  regard  the  other 
races  of  the  Peninsula. 

Were  there  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Italy,  the 
contest  between  Sardinia  and  Austria 
mi^ht  with  confidence  be  left  to  the 
ordeal  of  discussion ;  since,  sooner 
or  later,  men  would  perceive  to  which 
side  inclined  truth,  'justice,  or  mode- 
ration. Beyond  the  Piedmontese 
frontier,  however,  the  liberty  of  opi- 
nion is  denied  to  all.  An  official 
**  Monitore"  duly  announces  the 
rates  of  exchange,  the  theatres  and  the 
newly  decorated  favourites  of  the 
sovereign,  together  with  certain  care- 
fully culled  passages  from  French 
and  English  newspapers ;  but  not  a 
word  of  commentary,  not  a  syllable 
that  might  imply  praise  or  blame  on 
any  party,  or  any  following,  is  to  be 
found ;  and  were  the  date  abstracted, 
it  would  require  more  than  ordinary 
penetration  to  say  to  what  era  the 
intelligence  referred. 

If,  then,  the  war  of  arms  and  tlie 
war  of  opinion  be  alike  impossible  ; 
if  Sardinia  alone,  without  that  aid 
which  she  is  not  likely  to  receive,  nor 
in  whose  acceptance  would  she  proba- 
bly consult  the  best  interests  of  her 
own  independence,  cannotsuccessfully 
oppose  a  state  far  more  powerful  than 
herself  ;  if  she  be,  from  the  enslaved 
position  of  the  Peninsula,  unable  to 
appeal  freely  to  those  whose  sympa- 
thies might  thus  be  with  her ;  is  her 
cause  utterly  hopeless,  and  is  she  to- 
tally without  a  resource  to  meet  this 
great  and  eventful  struggle  ?  Is  there, 
m  fact,  any  other  issue  to  which  she 
can  turn  while  the  war  of  bayonets 
is  impossible,  and  the  war  of  words 
denied  her.  We  say,  yes  ;  that  there 
still  remains  another  great  battle- 
field ;  one  which  the  daily  habits  of 
the  world  are  extending  and  expand- 
ing ;  one  to  whose  conflict  the  most 
acute  intellects  are  summoned,  and 
the  most  intense  passions  are  en- 
gaged— we  mean  the  War  of  Intert 
ESTS — ^the  great  battle  of  national 
prosperity !  It  is  to  this  we  would 
now  direct  all  the  energies  of  the 
Piedmontese  people,  fully  convinced 
that  the  development  of  their  new 
greatness  is  insepajrably  engaged  in 
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the  Bchemes  by  which  the  eneony  ii 
at  length  to  be  overcome. 
Wlien  Qioberti  conceived  his  great 

I)lAn  for  Italian  unity,  a  ciietomg 
eague  that  should  include  every  state 
of  the  Peninsiila,  the  project  struck 
more  terror  to  the  heitt  of  Austria 
than  would  an  army  of  100,000  men 
in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
bare  possibility  of  an  aroused  nation- 
ality  —  an  Italian  sentiment  that 
should  include  all  between  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Mediterranean — ^waa 
an  idea  so  full  of  peril,  that  not  a 
moment  was  lost  in  opposing  it. 
Every  artifice  by  which  ancient  nval- 
riee  and  animosities  could  be  revived 
was  employed — all  the  customary 
cuimiiu;  of  Austrian  diplomacy  de- 
veloped  to  sow  distrust  and  fear 
on  every  side.  The  views  of  Pied- 
mont were  stigmatized  as  the  first 
incitings  of  a  base  ambition  to  domi- 
neer over  the  rest  of  Italy — the  plan 
itself  denounced  as  the  secret  M^ncy 
of  that  democracy  which  one  &y  or 
other  was  to  ovemm  the  whole  Pe- 
ninsula. The  difficulties — and  grave 
enough  they  doubtless  were — ^were 
exaggerated  into  impossibilities,  and 
the  working  of  the  scheme  was  de- 
picted as  one  of  those  impracticable 
efforts  whose  ultimate  failure  must 
oon\'ulde  every  state  into  anarchy. 
Even  before  the  views  of  Gioberti 
saw  the  liffht,  Austrian  espionage 
had  detected  and  revealed  them,  and 
before  the  day  of  their  announce- 
ment their  failure  had  been  secured. 
But  Austria  did  not  stop  here,  for, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  ner  enemy, 
she  at  once  set  about  the  orsanization 
of  that  D<^nal  league,  by  which 
Modena  and  Parma  were  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  circle  of  the  em- 
pire ;  Tuscany  and  the  Legations 
to  follow  of  course  in  the  inarch 
of  time.  To  embrace  the  smaller 
duchies  within  the  trade  confines  of 
Austria  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy, 
since,  without  the  graver  advantages 
])olitically  and  strategically  accniinff, 
she  extended  her  own  markets  with- 
out one  single  counteracting  consider- 
ation. Neither  Modena  nor  Parma 
possesses  any  manufacturing  interests. 
They  are  large  cultivators  of  the  raw 
silk  which  Milanese  industry  inces- 
santly and  eagerly  demands.  They 
are,  besides,  so  situated,  that  if  not  in- 
cluded in  the  imperial  customs  circle, 
ihe  frontier  population  might  deluge 


the][town8  of  Lombardy  with  contra^ 
buid  goods.  These  were  all  great 
and  substantial  reasons  for  the  project. 
Of  those  which  possess  a  military  im-^ 
portance  we  may  speak  hereafter,  n^ 

Tliat  no  nationakty  ever  long  main* 
tained  its  identical  features  where  the 
daily  interests  of  commerce  opposed 
it,  is  a  truth  that  needs  not  any  de- 
monstration. Of  Modena  or  Parma 
little  vestige  of  an  Italian  character 
remains,  save  in  the  monuments  of 
the  long  past.  An  Austrian  soldiery 
and  Ai^rian  rule  have  left  them  not 
a  trace  of  their  Latin  origin.  To 
efihce  even  the  semblance  of  a  national 
independence,  we  read  this  very  week . 
iu  an  Austrian  journal,  the  announce- 
ment that  the  imposts  of  Plarma  are 
in  future  to  be  collected  by  offidalH 
wearing  the  imperial  uniform.  These 
brief  and  passing  remarks  mav  serve 
to  show  tne  importance  attached  by 
Austria  to  the  Customs  League. 

The  encroachment  of  Austria  into 
the  heart  of  Italy,  for  such  it  in  reality 
is,  is  of  the  very  gravest  consequenoe; 
'By  the  vassalage  of  the  princes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  the  empire  hiM 
in  fact  extended  its  frontier,  over-lap- 
ping Piedmont  from  the  Ticino  to  toe 
month  of  the  Ma^,  and  opening  to 
her  a  formidable  line  of  attack  wheun 
ever  it  diould  be  her  policy  to  be- 
come the  assailant.  Along  this  very 
frontier  line,  within  the  last  eight 
months,  an  Austrian  engineer  de- 
tachment has  Iteen  making  a  military 
survey.  These  are  significant  indi- 
cations of  her  views,  and  let  not  Sar- 
dinia ignore  or  neglect  them. 

We  nave  said  that  a  war  of  interests 
is  the  true  attack  in  which  Piedmont 
can  assail  her  enemv ;  and  to  this 
point  we  return.  To  derange  the 
entire  '^doganal"  system  of  Austria, 
to  engage  her  in  most  costly  and  at  the 
same  time  fruitless  attempts  at  pro- 
tection,  to  injure  her  revenue,  and 
break  down  all  the  artificial  barriers 
she  lius  erected  to  defend  her  manu- 
factures, to  interest  all  her  outlaying 
population  in  a  scheme  by  which  her 
interests  are  to  be  compromised  if  not 
actually  ruined — such  is  the  plan  we 
now  recommend  to  Sardinia.  To  ef- 
fect all  this,  to  render  the  tenure  of 
Lombardy  more  costly  than  it  is  valu- 
able, anil  to  call  upon  the  resources 
of  the  entire  empire  to  maintain  a 
province,  Piedmont  has  but  one  step 
to  take;   and  this  is  to  constitute 
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Spezia  a  free  port  to  the  goods  of  all 
nations ;    to  attract  thither  the  im- 
mense commerce  of  France,  England, 
and  America,  and  to  deluge  Austrian 
Italy  with  a  contraband  tnide,  which, 
were  she  to  convert  her  entire  Lom- 
bard   army     into    customs    officers, 
would  still  defy  her  to  oppose.    To 
this  object  the  geographical  situation 
of  Spezia  offers  the  most  remarkable 
facilities.      With  a  bay  capable  of 
holding  the  assembled  navies  of  the 
world,  sheltered    and  protected    on 
every  side,  Spezia  lies  in  the  extreme 
eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  so  as 
'  to  admit  of  its  being  easil v  partitioned 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  state.*    A 
mountainous  peninsula,  forming  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  gulf,  separ* 
rates  it  from  the  Modenese  territory. 
This  tract  is  almost  uninhabited,  and 
except  the  small  town  of  Lerici,  a  few 
inconsiderable  villages  are  the  only 
unoccupied  spots.     Over  this  moun- 
tain frontier    the    footsteps   of    the 
smuggler  would  soon  wear  a  thousand 
tracks.    The  country  beyond,  broken, 
irregulai*,  and  well  wooded,  presents 
every  facilityof  concealment.  Even  now 
its.  population  are  a  race  of  *'  contra- 
bandieri,''  who  for  the  small  profits  of 
a  differential  duty,  daily  peril  their 
lives  in  this  pursuit.     Let  these  pro- 
fits, however,  be  augmented  ten,  nftnr, 
or  a  hundred  fold  ;   let  the  supply 
be  inexhaustable  ;  and  it    may    be 
imagined  to  what  an  extent  and  with 
what  an  organization  will  be  carried  * 
a  system  by  which  great  wealth  will 
be  rapidly  accumulated.      There  is 
scarcely  an  imported  article  for  which 
the  consumer  of  Modena  is  not  taxed 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  its  value. 
Manufactured  goods  are  almost  ex- 
cluded from  consumption  by  the  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  duty.  Fancy  then  the 
avidity  with  which  the  products  of 
France  and  England  would  be  sought 
by    those    denied     the    very    com- 
monest of  those  articles  so  familiar  to 
our  own  populations.     By  the  valley 
of  Pontremoli  Parma  is  also  reach- 
ed ;  and  here  again  ^stretches  a  tract 
of  country  where  no  amount  of  vigi- 
lance, nor    scarcely  anv  >' number  Of 
people^  could  successfullyjoppose  the 
arts  of  the  smuggler. 

When  we  recal  tojmind  the  dismay 
occasioned  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment whcn^a  small  and  infdguificant 
league  at  Milan  was  formed  to  de- 
aouDoe  Uie  use  of  tobacco,  and  smo* 


kinff  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  crime 
against  patriotism  ;  when  we  remem- 
ber the  terror  with  which  this  new 
sect  was  regarded,  the  means  ta^en  to 
suppress  it,  the  severities  employed 
towards  any  detected  as  belonging  to 
it,  we  can  form  some,  vague  and 
indistinct  notion  of  the  far  greater 
fear  which  such  a  scheme  as  we  here 
speak  of  would  excite. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  peo- 
ple of  Ancona  have  declared  that 
they  will  abstain  from  spirituous 
liquors,  as  a  means  of  injury  to  the 
national  revenue ;  ana  Austria, 
alarmed  by  a  system  so  easily  follow- 
ed and  so  quicklv  learned,  has  lent 
all  the  aid  of  her  force  to  punish  these 
conspirators.  Such  facts  will  not  fail 
to  show  us  with  what  eyes  she  would 
reffiird  this  infinitely  greater  peril. 

If  we  have  put  forward,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consequences  of  a  large 
contraband  trade,  ruinous  to  its 
revenue,  and  scarcely  less  perilous 
in  the  lawless  habits  it  engenders, 
before  entering  upon  the  graver  con- 
sequences of  the  plan,  it  is  because 
we  desire  to  trace,  so  far  as  we  can, 
the  results  that  would  ensue  in  the 
same  order  that  they  would  themselves 
observe.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  establishing  Spezia  as  a  fr^  port 
would  then  be  what  we  have  men- 
tioned— a  system  of  contraband, 
spreading  from  the  Appenines  to  the 
sea,  engi^ging  the  entire  population  of 
the  Limigiana,  and  enlisting  every 
village  from  Pontremoli  to  Ciuuuv. 
Through  every  valley  and  gorge  of 
the  Appenines  the  manufactures  of 
France  and  England  would  find  their 
way.  While  Uie  enterprise  of  the 
smuggler  wto  amassing  wealth  for 
himself,  the  lesson  imparted  to  the 
people  would  be  to  reflect  upon  those 
other  nations  where  the  blessings  of 
free  trade  prevailed,  and  where  even 
ix)verty  was  not  denied  its  comforts. 
>¥hat  a  contrast  would  it  present  to 
the  minds  of  these  long  enslaved  peo- 
ple, the  condition  of  those  to  whom 
all  these  luxuries  were  as  mere  daily 
wants,  with  their  own,  excluded  from 
even  the  very  commonest  products  of 
industry  ?  With  what  feelings  would 
they  regard  the  government  which, 
for  the  object  of  their  own  enslave- 
ment, oppressed  them  with  protective 
duties,  while  all  around  and  about 
them  lived  others,  of  their  own  blood 
and  tongue,  free  to  enjoy  such  gifte^^ 
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How  would  they  feel  towards  the  land 
from  which  the  benefits  flowed  ?  These 
are  the  more  remote  but  far  graver 
consequences  that  would  ensue. 

While  this  great  commercial  cam- 
paign was  thus  waged,  Spezia  itself 
would  become  a  place  of  note  and 
importance.  The  great  naval  depot 
of  the  kingdom,  strengthened  and 
fortified,  would  become  a  great  mili- 
tary position,  equally  available  for 
attack  or  defence.  The  increased 
trade  thus  fostered  would  be  gradually 
elevating  her  to  that  position  which 
happily  it  may  be  yet  her  privil^e  to 
hold — the  great  commercial  centre  of 
a  country  of  which  Modena  and  the 
Lunigiano  should  form  part — the 
Grenoa  of  Eastern  Sardinia. 

Could  Austria  maintain  her  posi- 
tion against  this  assault  V  by  what 
organization  could  she  combat  its 
operations  ?  how  oppose  the  spread  of 
those  opinions,  which,  more  fatal  than 
any  otner  contraband,  would  soon 
over-run  the  whole  Lombard  kingdom? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  that 
closer  alliance  which  Sardinia  would 
thus  contract  with  England,  nor  to 
the  strong  ties  by  which  this  nation 
would  thus  be  attached  to  our  own. 
In  the  fortunes  and  welfare  of  Pied- 
mont our  interest  would  soon  rise 
above  the  feelings  of  mere  sympathy 
and  good  will.  A  vast  opening  to 
our  commerce  would  speedily  estab- 
lish relations  with  the  two  coimtries 
which  would  unite  us  to  her  fortunes 
in  weal  or  woe  ;  and  this  fact  alone 
would  have  its  significance  for  Aus- 
tria. Look  on  the  map  of  Northern 
Italy  and  South  Gtermany,  and  ask 
how  long  would  it  take  ere  Spezia, 
thus  privileged,  should  darken  the 
fortunes  of  Trieste,  and  the  trade  of 
the  gulf  obliterate  the  commerce  of 
the  Adriatic.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
assert  that  this  policy  has  not  its  own 
heavy  cost,  or  that  in  adopting  it, 
Sardinia  engages  upon  a  P^th  without 
its  share  of  sacrifices.  The  interests 
of  Genoa  would  of  course  suffer, 
though  not  BO  largely  as  might  at 
first  be  supposed.  A  large  inroad 
would  of  course  be  made  upon  the 
financial  receipts  of  the  realm,  and 
a  deficit,  which  might  be  calculated 
at  thirty  millions  of  francs,  at  once 
incurred.  The  cause  of  protection, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  is 
maintained  in  Piedmont,  would  be 
also  ai$sailed  in  its  most  vital  part 


These  are  all  grave  considerations, 
but  they  must  be  weighed  against  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the 
plan ;  which,  if  successful,  accom- 
plishes a  change  in  Northern  Italy 
lar  greater  than  the  most  proRperous 
campaign  of  a  victorious  army  could 
effect.  Let  Austria  be  made  to  feel 
her  resources  assailed,  and  her  large 
revenue  impaired.  Let  the  power  she 
now  wields  over  contiguous  states  be 
weakened,  as  it  will  be  by  her  inabi- 
lity to  protect  them.  Let  the  cost  of 
maintaining  her  Lombard  possessions 
reach  a  point  approaching  the  bene- 
fit she  derives  hx)m  them  ;  and  add 
to  these  considerations  the  risk  of  the 
opinions,  thus  broad-cast,  spreading 
through  the  Italian  Tyrol,  over  the 
Alps,  and  into  Southern  Grermany ; 
ana  we  may  confidently  ask  how  long 
will  she  desire  to  possess  an  Italian 
province  ? 

In  the  year  1848  she  was  willing, 
after  a  brief  and  far  from  decisive 
campai^,  to  resign  the  whole  of  the 
Milanais  to  Charles  Albert.  It  was 
less  the  disasters  of  her  armies  that 
induced  her  to  propose  this  immense 
concession,  than  tne  dread  of  ^^the 
woi-se  thing"  that  she  anticipated  was 
to  follow.  Such  has  ever  been  Aus- 
trian policy.  The  artificial  system 
on  which  her  empire  is  based  can 
resist  no  shock — can  weather  no  hur- 
ricane. An  incongruous  association 
of  states,  held  together  by  clevei'ly 
managed  rivalries  and  intestine  jea- 
lousies rather  than  by  the  ties  of  com- 
mon kindred  and  family,  admits  of  no 
appeal  to  its  patriotism.  The  impul- 
ses of  self  interest  will  predominate 
over  all  other,  as  they  have  be^i 
shewn  to  do  in  that  very  portion  of 
her  empire  where  personal  devotion 
to  the  House  of  Hapsbur^  was  once  a 
religion.  In  the  Tyrol,  where  loyalty 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  was 
the  impulse  of  every  breast,  it  has  been 
almost  efiaced.  A  series  of  cruel 
enactments,  oppressive  to  their  inter- 
ests, a  heavy  tax  on  the  export  of 
their  wines,  the  one  solitary  article  of 
foreign  consumption,  has  sapped  the 
devotion  of  those  who  were  wont  to 
place  their  faith  in  the  paternal 
government. 

We  repeat  once  more  the  main 
facts ;  that  Lombardy  can  be  rendered 
too  costly  to  keep  ;  that  the  measures 
of  defence  can  be  pushed  to  that 
amount  of  costliness,  that,  independ- 
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ently  of  the  grave  thought  of  retain- 
ing in  close  connexion  a  rebellious 
province  and  a  beggared  treasury, 
will  come  the  stern  consideration  that 
the  struggle  offers  not  one  solitary 
advantage,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  years,  if  not  of  months,  now 
long  the  black  and  yellow  banner 
should  wave  over  the  towers  of  Man- 
tua. To  accomplish  this  by  force  of 
arms  would  require  a  European  war. 
Austria  cannot  be  driven  out  of 
Lombardy  by  the  unsupported  strength 
of  Sardinia.  The  aid  Piedmont  de- 
rived from  Italy  in  the  war  of  1848 
would  no  longer  be  present.  Tuscany, 
the  Boman  states,  and  Naples  have 
returned  to  all,  some  to  more  than 
all,  their  ancient  traditions  of  oppres- 
sion. Sardinia  would  be  alone  m  the 
struggle,  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
Peumsula. 

To  invite  the  alliance  of  France 
and  England  might  not  prove  success- 
ful. It  is  indeed  more  than  likely 
that  these  nations  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  aggressive  policy, 
and  that  the  very  utmost  of  their  ct- 
forts  would  be  to  protect  Sardinia,  if 
assailed.  But  supposing  it  otherwise ; 
assuming  that  tlie  western  powers 
concurred  in  such  a  line  ;  what  pro- 
portions would  not  the  war  immedi- 
ately assume  !  Russia  and  Prussia 
would  soon  find  themselves  in  the 
ranks ;  and  not  Italy  alone,  but  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube 
would  re-echo  the  cannon  of  the  engag- 
ed hosts. 

It  can  no  more  be  our  policy  than 
that  of  France  to  promote  such  a 
struggle.  A  great  warof  nationalities, 
and  such  it  would  be,  would  be  the 
greatest  disaster  could  befal  Europe. 
All  the  ener^es  of  modem  statesman- 
ship, all  the  triumphs  of  modem 
science  and  skill  have  been  directed 
to  the  object  of  obliterating  the  tracts 
which  have  divided  nation  from 
nation.  More  widely  disseminated 
intelligence,  more  extended  commerce, 
the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  have 
already  accomplished  much  ;  nearer 
intercourse  between  the  different 
families  of  European  race  has  shown 
how  few  were  the  real  grudges,  how 
unfounded  the  greater  number  of  the 
prejudices  whidi  the  crafty  policy  of 


the  rulers  had  so  long  fostered  between 
them.  Let  but  a  few  more  years  of 
peace  prevail,  and  the  difficulty  of  a 
European  war  will  be  much  increased. 
Let,  however,  the  spark  of  discord  only 
evoke  the  dread  Question  of  nation- 
alities now,  and  the  wisest  and  most 
far  seeing  politician  will  be  lost  in  his 
speculations  as  to  what  may  ensue. 

If  it  be  therefore  of  greatest  moment 
to  us  that  the  Italian  difficulty  be  set- 
tled without  a  war,  it  is  not  less  immi- 
nent that  the  question  should  have  a 
speedv  solution.  The  instinct  that 
would  deter  a  man  to  build  his  house 
on  the  slopes  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius 
would  alike  prevent  the  world  of 
Europe  from  proceeding  in  their  ac- 
customed course  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Peninsula.  The  light 
cloud  over  the  mountain  top,  the 
muttered  thunder  within  have  told  us 
that  the  terrible  hour  is  approaching. 
As  easily  might  we  attempt  to  arrest 
the  upthrown  lava  of  the  eruption, 
as  the  force  of  that  dread  contest 
which  will  flow  over  the  high  Alps, 
and  involve  all  Europe  in  its  ravages. 
Let  us  only  defer  the  day,  and  while 
we  wear  out  the  hopes  of  that  party 
whose  moderation  is  now  our  strong- 
hold, we  shall  also  strengthen  that 
dangerous  sect  who  await  the  hour  of 
impatient  anger  and  uncalculating 
passion,  to  pkce  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  people. 

While  France  and  England  stand 
forward,  while  England  alone  stands 
forward,  to  aid  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  Italy,  the  efforts  of 
Masszini  are  powerless.  Well  is  he 
aware  of  tms  fact,  and  every  de- 
vice of  his  ingenuity  has  been  to 
thwart  the  influence  which  England 
is  justly  obtaining  over  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  Italy.  We  can  do  now, 
therefore,  what  we  may  not  be  able  to 
do  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  is  for 
Sardinia  to  give  the  initiative.  If  the 
counsels  we  nave  here  tendered,  if  our 
views  be  such  as  to  offer  a  well  ground- 
ed hope  of  success,  we  shall  he  proud- 
er in  this  our  humble  effort,  than  had 
we  been  selected  by  a  great  kinff  or 
kaiser  to  aid  in  the  oppression  of  his 
subjects  and  the  subjugation  of  hia 
people. 
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A  DELINEATION  OF  THE  PRIICARY  PRINCIPLES  Of  REASONING.* 


It  mi^ht  have  been  expected  that  a 
scieutific  art  like  Logic  would  bv 
this  time  have  been  a  thing  so  well 
settled  and  defined,  as  to  take  its 
place  in  the  stationary  parts  of  know- 
ledge. Its  matter  lies  wholly  within 
the  compass  of  every  day's  experi- 
ence ;  and  its  form  it  was  the  chosen 
labour,  for  many  ages,  of  some  of  the 
aoutest  minds  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
to  elaborate  into  complete  ^rfection. 
Such  a  department  of  science  and 
art  seemed  to  hold  out  little  promise 
of  fresh  discoveries  ;  and  in  fact,  we 
believe  that  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  had,  imtil  very  lately,  settled 
themselves  into  the  persuasion  that 
little  more  remained  to  be  done  than 
to  use  the  excellent  instruments 
which  former  manufacturers  had  pro- 
vided for  us ;  that  the  stock  already 
in  hand  was,  if  faulty  in  anv  respect, 
only  faulty  in  excess ;  and  tnat  while 
it  was  probable  that  we  might  do  well 
without  some  of  the  curious  old  ap- 
pliances of  Buiversdick  and  Smig- 
lecius,  there  could  be  no  necessity 
for  framing  any  new  ones.  The  dis- 
gust created  by  the  scholastic  abuse 
of  syllogising  had  disappeared  as 
the  nuisance  itself  abated  ;  the  alarm 
raised  about  the  very  foundations  of 
the  art  by  the  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cians was  perceived  to  be  a  groundless 
])anic,  ori^nating  in  the  ignorance  of 
the  alarmists ;  and  within  the  dear 
and  distinctly  marked  boundaries 
which  Archbishop  Whately  traced 
for  it,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  had  as 
well  recognized  a  province  as  gram- 
mar or  geography. 

But,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
repose  of  the  schools  has  again  been 
broken — not  by  the  enemies  merely, 
but  by  the  friends  of  syllogism  ;  ana 
important  discoveries  have  been  an- 
nounced of  a  terra  incognita  which 
lay  concealed  in  this  often-traversed 
region.  This  announcement,  we  be- 
lieve, came  upon  most  hearers — as  it 
certainly  did  upon  us — with  much 
the  same  startung  effect  as  if  they 
had  heard  of  a  new  California  or  Kl 
Dorado  discovered  in  the  valley  of 


the  Poddle.  But  the  character  of 
discoverers  has  been  assumed  in  this 
instance  by  persons  of  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  literary  world,  as  te  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  ridi- 
cule, and  secure  attention  te  the 
claims  they  have  put  forward.  We 
refer  especially  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Profes- 
sors De  Morgan  and  Boole.  Such 
innovators  as  these  were  not  persons 
to  be  treated  with  mere  contemptu- 
ous neglect,  and  therefore  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  so  able  a  champion 
as  Mr.  Kidd  has  oome  forward  with 
a  regular  defence  of  the  old  ortho- 
dox Aristotelic  faith,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  through  the  tradition  of 
our  dialectical  ancestors. 

Logic  may  be  regarded  as  both  an 
art  and  a  science ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  and  notwithstanding  some  angry 
verbal  disputes,  has  always  been  so 
regarded.  Those  stem  combatants 
in  a  controversy  now  almost  forgot- 
ten, who  contended  most  earnestly 
that  it  should  be  ranked  among  the 
arts,  maintained  that  conclusion  upon 
the  principle  that  things  should  be 
denominated  a  majori  parte:  and 
this  point  once  admitted  the  case  was 
clear  in  their  favour,  since  the  larger 
part  of.  the  matter  of  logic  is  mani- 
lestly  technical.  Their  antagonists 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  for  call- 
ing it  a  science,  rested  their  case  upon 
another  priciple — ^that  things  should 
be  denominated  a  m^Uiari  parte. 
The  quarrel  was  a  veiy  pretty  one 
for  a  scholastic  tournament,  but  not 
sufficiently  important  for  our  utili- 
tarian tastes.  Those  who  preferred 
to  style  it  a  science  confessed  that  it 
oonteined  an  art ;  and  those  who 
called  it  an  art,  allowed  it  to  contain 
a  science.  The  dispute  was  only 
about  the  propriety  of  a  name. 

Logic,  then,  may  be  safely  regard- 
ed as  both  a  science  and  an  art ;  and 
amongst  the  innovations  to  which  we 
have  referred,  some  involve  changes 
principally  in  the  technical,  and  some 
m  the  scientific  part  of  it  Those 
who,  with  Hamilton  and  De  Morgan, 
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aduut,  more  or  leaa,  the  siiliatantiul 
correctness  of  the  common  scientifie 
theory  of  logic,  and  only  seek  to  per- 
fect its  analysis,  and  to  express  its 
formulas  with  greater  generality  and 
precision,  intrc^uce  extensive  altera- 
tions into  its  rule*  :  while  Mill,  who 
sets  aside  the  vulgar  notion  of  its 
liasis  altogether,  leaves  the  fabric  of 
the  art  of  logic  precisely  as  he  found 
it,  and  speaks  with  a  lofty,  and  not 
wholly  undeserved,  contempt  of  the 
labours  of  the  mathematico-logioians. 

Indeed  we  are  ourselves  disposed 
to  regard  the  achievements  of  Mr. 
De  Morgan  and  Dr.  Boole,  as  much 
more  important  in  the  way  of  shew- 
ing the  powers  of  symbolical  algebra 
by  its  application  to  a  new  subject, 
than  in  respect  of  any  light  they 
throw  upon  the  science,  or  any  acces- 
sion they  contribute  to  the  art  of 
lo^c. 

The  analogy  between  logic  and 
arithmetic  had  been  strongly  felt  in 
former  times,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Greek  term  xiyot  is  itself  a  wit- 
ness of  it.  But  Hobbes  pressed 
the  resemblance  to  absolute  identity. 
"  To  compute,"  says  he,  "  is  either 
to  collect  the  sum  of  many  things 
taken  together,  or  to  know  what  re- 
inaiuH  when  one  thing  is  taken  out 
of  another.  Katiocination,  therefore, 
iM  the  tuime  both  in  addition  and  8u)>- 
traetion  ;  and  if  any  man  will  a<ld 
multiplication  and  division,  I  will 
not  \wi  ngainut  it,  seeing  multiplica- 
tion in  nothing  but  the  addition  of 
CH^uals  one  to  another,  and  division 
nothing  but  the  subtraction  of  equals 
one  from  another  .  .  .  We  must 
not  therefore  think  that  computation, 
i.  o.  ratiocination,  has  place  only  in 
nunil)orH,  as  if  man  were  distinguish- 
ed fn->m  other  living  creatures  (wliich 
i»  s;ii(l  to  liave  been  the  opinion  of 
Pvtha^'onw)  by  nothing  but  the  fa- 
culty of  numbering;  for  magnitude, 
iMxly,  time,  degrees  of  (]uality,  action, 
eoiKvptioii,  Rpeei'h,  and  names  (in 
whicli  all  the  kinds  of  philosophy 
consist)  are  caiMible  of  addition  and 
siil»tnic*tion.  Now  such  things  as  we 
adtl  or  subtract,  i.  e.,  what  we  put 
int^  an  a^'oount,  we  are  said  to  con- 
sider, in  (I reek  Xoy^Ccff^,  in  which 


langimge  also  <rv\Xo>4icatf«u  signifies  to 
compute,  reason  or  reckon.*'* 

But  modem  symbolism  does  not 
confine  itself  to  addition  and  sub- 
traction. The  B3rmbols  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning  were  indeed  until  re- 
cently considered  as  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  quantity  in  some  form 
or  other ;  and  to  this  exclusive  mean- 
ing, which  they  were  supposed  to 
Iiave,  was  referred  the  power  of  de- 
velopment of  which  they  are  poasesfh 
ed.  Enquiries  more  extensive  and 
more  exact,  however,  have  dispelleti 
these  prejudices,  and  shewn  that  their 
surprising  capability  of  endless  trans- 
formation and  expansion  is  due  (not 
to  any  necessary  connexion  between 
them  and  the  moffnitudas  they  are 
employeil  to  express,  but)  to  the  in- 
dependent operation  of  a  few  prima- 
ry laws  assumed  at  the  outset  for 
tne  purpose  of  regulating  their  use. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  see  tlwtthe  quan- 
tities which  had  been  regarded  as 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  were 
only  an  interpretation  of  them.  Sym- 
Im>1s  accordingly  have  been  latterly 
emplc>ye<l  by  mntheinaticians,  under 
forms  such  as  that  the  idea  of  quanti- 
ty cannot  enter ;  while  others  again 
have  oceupiwl  themselves  in  extend- 
ing the  interiiretation  of  the  symlN)]^ 
of   onlinary    algebni.     In  Y>oth   de- 

1>artmentj4  consideniblo  progress  hoH 
leen  made,  and  much  light  thmwii 
(»n  some  obscure  regions  of  analysin. 
And  although  the  extravagant  hopes 
of  some  enthusiastic  admiivrs  have 
l»een  disappointed,  yet  this  is  a 
branch  of  enquiry  from  which  no 
contem]>tible  stoi-e  of  knowlo<lge  hnn 
l»eeii  gatherwl,  and  moi-e  may  not 
unreasonably  l>e  ex|)ected. 

In  the  way  of  ])roving  or  trying 
the  powers  of  this  new  and  curious 
engine,  we  do  not  object  to  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  logic*nl  fonnulaa.  It  is 
a  highly  interesting  sight  to  the  ma- 
thematician to  see  "Victorious  Analy- 
sis" thus  exercising  its  forci»s  u|xin  i\ 
new  region  of  human  th< night ;  and 
perha]is  from  this  <l»'velopment  of 
those  forces  he  may  learn  to  wield 
them  hereafter  with  greater  facility 
and  advantage  in  a  field  where  more 
can  be  effected  by  them.      But   wo 


*  '*  It  nppeani,"  mj»  Hartlor,  **  Dot  impoasible  tlmt  fbture  fmonitions  should  put  all 
kinds  of  eTi(lcnc««  and  inqairies  into  roatliematical  form."  Sea  th«  whole  of  this  ciirion<*  pA«- 
Mge,  OIkserv.  on  Man  ;   ^rt  I.  chap.  iii.  t<»c.  ii.  prop. ^7,  towards  the  end. 
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doubt,  and  more  than  doubt,  the  su- 
periority of  this  mathematical  me- 
thod to  the  old  common  language 
which  has  been  hitherto  used  m  lo- 
gical treatises,  and  which  Mr.  Kidd 
has  judiciously  retained.  We  must 
confess  that,  when  we  see  the  mathe- 
matician laboriously  demonstrating 
with  the  aid  of  the  functional  calcu- 
lus, through  a  whole  page  of  intri- 
cate symbols,  propositions  which 
when  expressed  m  plain  English  may 
be  proved  in  three  sentences  to  a 
ehildf  we  cannot  help  being  reminded 
of  the  scientific  tailors  of  Laputa, 
who  took  Gulliver's  measure  ¥ath  a 
quadrant  of  altitude.  Those  who 
like  a  journey  for  its  own  sake  may 
choose  to  go  to  Cork  round  the  Capes 
of  Good  Hope  and  Horn,  but  we 
prefer  the  vulgar  railroad. 

Indeed,  we  greatly  question  the 
expediency  of  delivering  the  art  of 
logic  in  a  language  so  remote  from 
ordinary  speech  as  that  of  mathema- 
tical symbols,  however  concise  and 
elegant.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
more  the  technical  rules  of  logic  are 
so  framed  as  to  be  directly  applica- 
ble to  the  shapes  which  propositions 
assume  in  common  talk,  the  more 
really  valuable  are  such  rules ;  and 
the  more  those  rules  are  withdrawn 
from  close  contact  with  ordinary  lan- 
guage, the  more  they  tend  to  form  a 
barren  and  improfitable  study.  No- 
.thing  is  clearer  than  an  inference 
when  once  it  has  been  put  into  logi- 
cal form.  Nothing  plamer  than  the 
import  of  propositions  when  once 
they  have  been  logically  stated.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  bring  the  infe- 
rence into  form  ;  to  evolve  the  real 
Htatements  contained  in  every  pro- 
position. 

It  is  indeed  necessary  that,  in 
order  to  do  this  correctly,  we  should 
first  be  taught  to  contemplate  infe- 
rences and  statements  in  their  dry 
and  general  types  ;  just  as  the  artist 
who  would  represent  correctly  the 
human  figure  in  its  noblest  forms  of 
grace  and  dignity,  must  condescend 
to  study  the  unsightly  fi'ame-work  of 
that  figure, — the  ghastly  skeleton  of 
tlie  bones,  and  the  intncate  ramifi- 
cation of  the  nerves  and  vessels. 
But  as  the  anatomist  is  not  an  artist, 
so  neither  shall  we  become  reasoners 
to  any  practically  useful  purpose,  by 
even  the  great^  familiarity  with 
the  abstract  type  of  inference.    We 


have  not  practically  to  deal  with  the 
skeletons  of  argument,  but  with  rea* 
Boning,  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
muscle  of  ordinary  language  ;  and 
we  must  i^ply  to  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  derived  from  the  dissecting- 
table  of  the  logician.  There  can  be 
no  more  useful  discipline  of  the  mind 
than  such  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  logic,  because  it 
is  in  such  concrete  and  inartificial 
language  that  reasoning  is  commonlv 
ad(&essed  to  us  by  oUiers,  and  ad- 
dressed to  others  by  ourselves.  The 
great  serviceableness  of  logic  is  not 
so  much  in  the  exacter  sciences  as  in 
the  study  of  moral  questions  and  the 
affairs  of  life.  In  the  mathematics 
we  have,  as  it  were,  logic  readv  Ji^ 
plied  to  our  hands — ^fixed  definitions 
— ^simple  abstractions — terms  stable 
and  unvarjring — an  uniformly  full 
expression  of  every  element  of  proof, 
together  with  [a  rigid  exclusion  of 
every  tittle  superfluous  to  the  ques- 
tion. But  these  advantages  we  nave 
nowhere  else.  To  obtain  them  else- 
where we  should  purchase  them  at  a 
dearer  price  than  most  persons  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  them.  We 
should  banish  all  the  ornaments  of 
wit  and  rhetoric,  and  enforce  the 
same  patience  of  attention,  clearness 
of  thought,  and  precision  of  speech 
in  the  senate,  the  market-place,  the 
drawing-room,  and  even  the  nursery, 
as  were  demanded  in  the  schools  of 
Euclid  and  Diophantus.  A  commu- 
nity steadily  guiding  themselves  by 
such  rules  might  perhaps  command 
our  respect  as  sage  philosophers,  but 
we  fear  they  would  pass  for  very  dis- 
agreeable companions. 

Certainly,  common  language  as  it 
now  exists  is  very  different  from  ma- 
thematical language ;  and  if  our 
technical  forms  required  for  their 
successful  application  that  we  should 
first  translate  ordinary  speech  into 
the  symbols  of  a  refined  calculus,  we 
believe  the  process  would  be  one  far 
too  cumbrous  to  render  us  aid  in  those 
emergencies  where  we  most  needed 
its  assistance.  Sir  Able  Handy,  in 
Morton's  play,  was  "  never  at  a  loss," 
and  had  ingenious  contrivances  for 
all  disasters — patent  liquids  for  ex- 
tinguishing conflagrations — and  pa- 
tent fire-escapes — and  patent  machi- 
nery of  a  thousand  elaborate  forms 
and  high-sounding  titles.  But  when 
the  castle  burst  into  a  blaze,  the  pa- 
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teut  liquid  was  not  mixed,  and  the 
fire-escape  was  not  fixed,  and  the 
inmates  had  no  better  aid  than  vul- 
gar water-buckets  and  ladders. 

It  is  a  trite  topic  of  complaint 
aj^nst  mathematical  studies,  that 
they  tend  to  unfit  a  man  for  all  other 
kinds  of  reasoning ;  and  some  have 
taken  a  malicious  pleasure  in  recotmt- 
ing  the  instances  of  gross  error  and 
even  absurdity  into  which  even  emi- 
nent mathematicians  have  fallen, 
when  they  have  ventured  beyond  the 
charmed  circle  of  demonstration. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  foundation  for  all  this  both  in 
fact  and  in  theoiy.  Mathemati- 
cal reasoning  does  but  in  a  slight 
degree  brin^  into  play  the  habits 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
moral  reasoning.  In  passing  from 
mathematical  to  other  studies,  a  per- 
son who  has  pursued  the  former  too 
exclusively,  will  find  somewhat  of  the 
same  difficulty  in  accommodating  his 
mind  to  the  conditions  of  the  latter 
as  those  experience  who,  being  long 
accustomed  to  the  observation  of 
Tiear  objects,  cannot  readily  adjust 
the  lenses  of  the  eye  for  a  correct 
view  of  distaiU  ones.  Such  a  person 
may  contract  a  kind  of  intellectual 
short-sightedness,  and  commit  very 
gross  errors  of  i*easoning  from  mis- 
calculating the  efiects  of  that  colour- 
ed and  shifting  medium  in  wliich  his 
observations  are  to  be  made.  Upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Kidd  has  some  valu- 
able remarks  in  the  note  at  the  end 
of  sec.  V.  p.  28.  But  we  would  add  that 
the  same  objections  which  lie  against 
the  study  of  mathematics,  in  this 
view  as  a  discipline  of  the  understand- 
ing, lie  also  against  the  study  of  the 
technical  formulas  of  logic.  It  is  a 
demonstrative  science  of  the  same 
kind  as  mathematics,  carried  on  upon 
a  very  much  smaller  scale,  and  with- 
in a  very  much  narrower  compass ; 
so  that  those  who  disparage  mathe- 
matics in  comparison  with  logic,  re- 
garded in  this  view  as  a  science  in 
itself,  are  guilty  not  only  of  injus- 
tice but  of  self-contradiction.  but 
logic  was  never  intende<l  to  be  culti- 
vated thus  for  its  ow  n  sake.  It  was 
designed  for  an  oroanon — an  instru- 
ment— not,  to  be  sure,  for  the  dis- 


covery of  new  truths,  but  for  the 
security  and  development  of  old  ones* 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  lit* 
tie  so  serviceable  an  art  has  been 
turned  to  useful  purposes,  even  in 
those  places  of  education  where  men 
have  been,  for  some  centuries  back, 
regularly  drilled  through  all  its  tech- 
nical details  and  their  demonstrations  : 
while  the  student,  after  spending 
much  time  in  mastering  what  seemed 
to  him  a  ""set  of  vain  contrivances  to 
make  trifles  difficult,  was  practically 
encouraged  to  throw  aside  all  that  he 
had  acquired  as  all  equally  useless 
liunber.  In  all  arts,  exercise  in  the 
practice  of  them  is  a  necessarv  part 
of  really  useful  instruction.  A  cnild 
will  soon  rid  his  memory  of  the  drud- 
gery of  the  alphabet  or  rules  of 
grammar,  if  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  be  not  diligently  worked 
into  the  practice  of  reading,  speaking, 
and  writing  correctly.  Nor  would 
any  one  say  that  a  classical  examiner, 
for  example,  had  done  his  duty,  when 
he  had  merely  examined  a  candidate 
in  the  rules  of  grammar,  without  as- 
certaining whether  he  could  apply 
those  rules  in  translation  and  compo- 
sition. It  is  so  in  logic  too.  If  we 
would  make  any  useful  proficiency  in 
that  art,  we  must  exercise  its  rules  as 
we  learn  them  ;  and  taught  from  the 
first  in  this  way,  it  will  be  from  the 
first  free  from  that  disgust  and  con- 
tempt with  which  it  is  too  often  re- 
gfuraed.  It  has  been  well  suggested 
that  the  comparison  of  two  closely- 
rea£K>ned  books — such,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  Knot  and  Chillingworth, 
which  have  the  further  advantage  of 
being  bound  together — would  furnish 
an  exercise  of  this  kind  at  once  use- 
ful and  entertaining.  And  such  an 
exercise  has  some  obvious  advantages 
over  the  old  plan  of  oral  disputations, 
in  which  our  feelings  are  excited  by 
being  ourselves  encaged  as  principals 
in  an  intellectual  duel,  and  of  which 
the  benefits  are  too  often  overbalan- 
ced by  the  evils.  But  these  remarks 
have  led  us  too  far  from  our  imme<li- 
ate  subject.  Let  us  return  to  it  by 
observing  that,  though  Mr.  Kidd 
does  not  professedly  deliver  ony prax- 
is of  applied  logic,*  that  great  portion 
of  his  work  which  is  controversial — 


*  Very  valuable  in  this  Tiew,  bat  most  valiuble  for  the  matter  of  it,  is  also  the  Appendix, 
No.  VI.  on  Miracles,  in  which  Mr.  Kidd  detlswith  Mr.  Mill's  remarks  on  Hume's  argument. 
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against  De  Moij^an,  Hamilton,  and 
Mill — affords  incidentally  a  most  use- 
ful exercise  of  the^kind  we  speak  of. 
The  refutation  of  all  three  is,  we 
think,  complete ;  and,  in  reference 
to  it,  we  may  (borrowing  an  inu^ 
from  Bobert  Hall)  say,  that  mr, 
Kidd  has  not  only  levelled  their  walls, 
but  ploughed  up  their  foundations. 

Into  the  thorny  details  of  the  ma- 
thematico-logical  part  of  the  dispute 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  present 
called  upon  to  enter,  nor  are  they 
quite  suited  to  the  pages  of  this  ma- 
gazine.   The  reader  wm  takes  an  in- 
terest in  them,  will  find  his  attention 
amply  rewarded  by  the  fifth  chapter 
of   Mr.  Kidd's  work.     It  seems  to 
us  that  the  mistake  into  which  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  fell  in  his  "  Ultra- 
total   Syllogifflois**  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  into  which  poor  Dr. 
Reid  was  betrayed,  when  he  com- 
plained that  such  reasoning  as  this — 
A  is  equal  toB ;  B  isequal  to  C ;  there- 
fore A  is  equal  to  C — ^was  not  redu- 
cible to  the  Aristotelic    Syllogism. 
But  the  margin  of  a  common  Euclid 
might  have    taught  Beid  that  the 
axioms  are  supposedai  every  step  of  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  though  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  declare  them ;  and 
that  the  reasoning  which  he  thought 
to  be  complete  required  an  axiomatic 
premiss,    and  that  in  full  form  it 
stood  thus :   things  that  are  equal  to 
the  same  are  equal  to  each  other ; 
A  and  C  are  equal  to  the  same,  there- 
fore they  are  equal   to  each  other. 
Precisely  similar  are  the  formulas 
which  Professor    De    Moi*gan    con- 
stracts  for  himself,  and  wmch  only 
differ  from  Aristotelic  syllogisms  by 
omitting  to  declare  the  arithmetical 
premises    which    are   necessary    to 
make  the  validity  of  the  inference 
self-evident.     "Most  of   the  apples 
on  this  tree  are  small :  most  of  them 
are  ripe.      Therefore,  some  of   the 
small  apples  are  ripe."    "This" — ^as 
Mr.  Kidd  truly  observes — "  is  not  a 
sifUogisnn.      The  essential  character- 
istic of  a  syllogism  is,  that  it  is  a 
fidl  statement  of  an  act  of  reasoning. 
A  syllogism  is,  and  the  above  is  not, 
iinelliptical.    The  validity  of  a  per- 


fect syllogism,  accoixiingly,  is  self- 
evident ;  while,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  of  the  above 
inference,  the  data  require  to  be  ano" 
lysed.  And  a  demonstrative  analysis 
of  the  formula  is  given  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan ;  but  no  one  has  Uiougbt  it 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  mctum 
de  omniJ'^  We  do,  indeed,  for  conve- 
nience sake,  commonly  omit  to  stcUe 
axiomatic  or  easily  demonstrable  pre- 
mises ;  but,  to  take  such  abbreviated 
statements  as  a  type  of  reasoning  in 
its  peif  ect  form,  is  little  short  of  what 
deserves  to  be  called  an  egr^ous 
blunder. 

Just  the  same  mistake— of  omitting 
to  dedare  some  things  necessary  to  the 
inference — (the  natural  mistake  of  a 
warm  and  hasty  speculator)— pro- 
duces Professor  De  Moigan's  second 
crop  of  sjrllogistic  monsters — ^^- 
logimns  of  mferefnoe  bv  contrary  terms. 
For  these,  b^  the  autnor's  confession, 
there  is  a  httle  proviso  necessary — 
that  the  middle-term  is  not  (in  his 
affected  lan^ruage)  "the  tmiverse  of 
the  proposition,"  i.  e.  that  the  middle 
term  must  have  some  things  exclu- 
ded from  the  whole  of  its  ext^ision, 
which,  when  duly  declared  as  a 
premiss,  instead  of  being  kept  out  of 
sight  as  an  implication^  restores  them 
to  their  natural  shape  m  the  ordinary 
second  figure.  We  believe  that  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  is,  like  ourselves, 
occasionally  a  reviewer.  We  trust 
that  he  does  not  manipulate  books  as 
he  manipulates  syllog^isms,  by  keep- 
ing out  of  sight  what  it  does  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  declare. 

The  contributions  of  the  late  ^r 
William  Hamilton  to  technical  logic 
seem  still  more  slight  than  those  of 
Professor  De  Morgan.  How  far  they 
suggested  the  Professoi^s  more 
thorough-going  system  of  quantifi- 
cation, is  a  question  that  we  leave  to 
h6  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Athenaeum.  We  take  but  slight 
interest  in  these  points  of  literary 
history.  We  should  hardly  have 
patience  to  investigate  the  rival  dainia 
of  Newton  and  I^ibnitz  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
and  tuercfore  shall  not  meddle  with 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  his  third  edition,  Mr.  Mill  shews  much  more  openly  than  in  the 
first  a  countenance  hostile  to  revelation.  Having  made  his.  way  good  to  popular  notice,  he 
has  expunged  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  propitiate  the  religious  feeUngsand  convictions 

of  his  readers. 
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the  pretensions  of  either  the  Edin- 
biirgn  or  the  London  sage  to  the 
origination  of  some  very  trivial  formu- 
las in  technical  logic. 

The  attack  of  Mr.  Mill  upon  the 
whole  scientific  basis  of  the  Aristo- 
telic  logic  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
importance  ;  and  though  it  can  hard- 
ly be  said  that  he  has  brought  any 
one  new  argument  into  the  field  of 
this  controversy,  yet  such  have  been 
the  courage  and  address  with  which 
he  has  rallied  the  broken  forces 
of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  and 
brought  them  up  again  to  the  assault, 
as  to  rouse  the  maintainers  of  the  for- 
tress to  very  active  exertions  in  its 
defence.  But  amidst  the  general  blaze 
of  the  artillery,  a  few  well  directed 
balls  from  the  distinguished  person 
whom  he  had  specially  singled  out, 
appear  to  have  told  with  most  effect ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  see  that,  in  liis 
second  edition,  Mr.  Mill  has  not  only 
erased  (though  silently)  some  of  the 
most  offensive  part  of  his  remarks 
upon  Archbishop  Whately,  but  has 
made  concessions  which  appear  to 
surrender  the  most  formidable  posi- 
tions of  his  argument. 

The  grand  fault  of  Mr.  Mill's  work 
appears  to  be,  that  it  is  an  attempt 
once  more  to  embaiTass  logic  with 
those  perplexing  metaphysical  ques- 
tions from  which  the  Axchbishop  had 
happily  set  it  free.  The  felicity  of 
the  well-defined  province  which  he 
has  marked  out  for  logic  was  this — 
that  it  is  everywhere  illuminated  by 
the  clear  sunshine  of  evidence,  un- 
mixed with  any    of    the    obscurity 


which  hangs  around  the  region  be- 
yond its  boundaries.  Into  that  region 
of  theory  and  conjecture  with  respect 
to  the  first  elements  of  our  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  the  primitive  origin  of 
human  belief,  Mr.  Mill  has,  practi- 
cally though  not  professedly,  sought 
to  extend  its  border.  Against  this 
we  must  earnestly  protest.  I^ogicianS 
have  to  deal  witfi  the  reasoning  pro* 
cess  in  its  perfect  type,  not  in  the 
rude  elements  from  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  formed.  Be- 
flection  hardly  be^ns  imtil  the  mind 
has  been  furnished  in  ways  that  we 
know  not  with  a  stock  of  information, 
and  powers  for  using  and  enlarging 
it.  The  human  mind  is  not  at  first 
what  it  is  when  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  ourselves.  That  great  Author 
of  being,  who  knows  how  the  members 
grow  in  the  womb,  and  who  fashions 
our  corporeal  frame  "  secretly  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,"  He  only  knows 
by  what  laws  and  under  what  condi- 
tions the  original  framework  of  our 
knowledge  is  constructed.  The  utmost 
that  philosophy  can  do  in  this  case  is 
to  guess  ana  conjecture  the  nature  of 
that  foimdation  which  is  deeply  hid- 
den in  the  long-forgotten  conscious- 
ness of  infancy ;  and  a  logic  which 
should  derive  its  principles  from  the 
theories  which  float  upon  such  guesses 
and  conjectures  would  hardly  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  stable  science.* 
There  is  a  physical  truth  wrapped  up 
in  the  old  fable,  that  souls  in  coming 
into  the  world  quaffed  a  long  oblivion 
from  the  streams  of  Lethe.  It  is 
true  of  that  mysterious  life  we  have 


•  Compare  Mr.  Kidd's  remarks,  p.  110: — "The  principles  of  Logic  are  not  dependent 
upon  any  metapliysical  subtleties.  In  most  departments  of  nature  an  outlying  species  of 
one  class  of  things  merges  insensibly  into  a  species  of  another;  and  so  it  is  as  to  the  mental 
operations  of  man  and  brute.  '  It  is  a  hard  matter/  as  is  remarked  by  Locke,  *  to  saj 
where  Sensible  and  Rational  begin,  and  where  Insensible  and  Irrational  end.  And  who  is 
there,'  he  adds,  '  quick-sighted  enough  to  determine  precisely,  which  is  the  lowest  species 
of  living  things,  and  which  the  first  of  those  which  have  no  life  ?  Things,  as  fur  as  we  can 
observe,  lessen  and  augment  as  the  quantity  does  in  a  regular  cone;  where,  though  there  be 
a  manifest  odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  distance,  yet  the  difference 
between  the  upper  and  under,  where  they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible.'  We  cannot 
nicely  distinguish  the  borders  of  deliberate  legitimate  inference,  of  curtailed  precarious  in- 
ference,  of  mere  belief,  and  of  instinctive  action.  But  in  order  to  form  the  science  and  art 
of  Reasoning,  it  is  necessary,  and  it  suffices,  to  take  the  several  kinds  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
reasoning.  It  is  enough,  and  it  is  requisite,  that  the  logical  analysis  should  represent  accurately 
all  human  inferences  that  are  performed  rationally.  We  may,  if  we  please,  so  extend  our  appli- 
cation of  the  term  '  Reasoning'  as  to  make  it  include  all  cases  whatever  of  believing,  and 
even  the  instinctive  procedures  which  require  the  very  minimum  of  intelligence.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  thing  gained,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by  giving  the  appellation  of 
reasoning  to  those  inferior  grades  of  mental  operation :  but,  howefer  that  may  be,  still  the 
]<)gioal  analysis  is  the  analysis  of  intelligent  inference." 
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all  led  in  our  early  childhood, — ^that 
wondrous  discipline  which  we  hare  un- 
deirgone,  and  of  which  traces,  indeed, 
remain  of  the  results  wrought,  while 
the  machinery  is  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  our  view  the  moment  we  look 
back  upon  it.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
reflecting  being  should  have  the  ex- 
perience of  a  non-reflecting  one.  Our 
past  experience  of  infancy  is  behind 
us  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  turn  our  heads, 
the  vision  has  disappeared,  and 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  the 
unseen. 

Apart  from  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, which  lie  to  a  great  extent  be- 
yond the  proper  province  of  logic, 
there  is  not  much  difference  of  any 
practical  importance  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  the  orthodox  logicians. 
They  mean  bv  reasoning  the  process 
in  which,  if  the  premises  be  true,  the 
conclusion  may  oe  certainly  and  evi- 
dently  seen  to  follow  ;  and  such  they 
say  is  the  syllogism.  Mr.Milladmits 
that  all  reasoning  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  and  that 
the  syllogism  is  the  most  convenient 
form  of  expressing  what  is  the  only 
safe  methoa  of  reasoning ;  but  then 
he  contends  that  unsafe  processes,  in 
which  no  adequate  security  is  taken 
that  the  conclusion  shall  really  follow 
from  the  premises,  deserve  equally  to 
be  called  reasoning.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  ludicrous  in  the  way  in 
which,  when  proposing  his  own  type 
of  just  reasoning,  he  fidls  apparently 
unawares  upon  the  Aristotdic  syllo* 
gism.* 

"  In  the  argument/*  he  says,  **  which 
proves  that  Socrates  b  mortal,  one  indispen- 
Bable  part  of  the  premises  will  be  as  follows : — 
'  my  father  and  mj  father's  iather,  A,  B,  C, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  were 
mortal,'  which  is  only  an  expression  in  differ^ 
ent  words  of  (he  observed  fact  that  tht^  have 
died.  In  order  to  connect  this  proposition 
with  the  conclusion,  Socrates  is  mortal,  the 
additional  link  is  such  a  proposition  as  the  fol. 
lowing :  '  Socrates  resembles  my  father  and 
the  other  individuals  specified.'  This  propo- 
sition we  assert  when  we  say  that  Socrates 


is  a  man.  By  flaying  ga  we  likewise  assert 
in  what  respect  he  resembles  them,  namely, 
in  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  word 
man.  And  from  this  we  conclude  that 
he  further  resembles  them  in  the  attribute 
mortality.  *  •  •  Whether  from  the  at' 
tributes  in  which  Socrates  resembles  those 
men  who  henfe  heretofore  died,  it  is  allowable 
to  infer  that  he  resembles  them  also  in  hang 
mortal  •  *  •  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
tests  or  canons  which  we  shall  hereafter  re. 
cognize.  *  *  *  Meanwhile,  it  is  certain 
that  if  this  inference  oan  be  drawn  as  to  So- 
orates,  it  can  he  drawn  *  *  *  ofaU  vmo^ 
1cmd:*^\iA.  L,  pp.  227-8. 

Here  we  have  the  very  syllogistic 
process  throu§^h  the  general  to  the 
particular  wmch  the  writer  is  at- 
tempting to  escape.  Why  is  it  that 
the  inference  must  be  good  for  all 
mankind,  if  it  be  good  toT  Socrates, 
but  because  we  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion through  a  combination  of  the 
^*  attributes  of  humanity"  on  the  one 
side  with  the  mortals  A,  B,  C^  and 
on  the  other  with  SomLtes  ?  In 
other  words,  these  attributes  of  mor^ 
tality  are  the  "  distributed  middle*' 
of  a  syllogism.''^  We  must  have  ab- 
stracted from  A,  B,  C,  D,  some  view 
or  notice  of  the  respects  in  which 
they  agree  ;  we  must  have  regarded 
them  (not  as  so  many  unconnected 
individuals  but)  as  the  class  man,  and 
combined  the  attribute  of  mori^ty 
with  their  possession  of  those  attri- 
butes which  the  teim  connotes,  &e- 
fore  we  can  draw  the  inference  as  to 
some  new  individual  presented  to  our 
observation. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  even  allowinff 
that  we  proceed  through  a  general 
major  premiss  to  the  particulw*,  and 
that,  tnerefore^  that  process  may  be 
correctly  descnbed  as  syllogistic,  by 
what  syllogism  is  it  that  we  reach 
that  major  premiss  itself  ?  How  am 
I  enabled  to  infer  that,  because  A,  B, 
C,  D,  have  died,  all  men  are  mortal 
— syllogistically  ? 

Now  with  one  larse  class  of  meta- 
physicians— those  who  hold  the  ex- 
istence of  intuitional  premisses,  as- 


*  We  thmk  it  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  Mr.  Mill's  revival  of  the  old  objection — com* 
monly  ascribed  to  Campbell,  but  as  old  at  least  as  Sextus  Empiricus — that  a  syllogism  involves 
a  petitio  prmcipii.  Mr.  Kidd  has  so  thoroughly  exposed  this,  chap.  3,  sec.  vii.  that  we 
shall  probably  hear  no  more  of  it.  Mr.  Mill  is,  we  suspect,  already  half  conscious  of  his 
error,  and  proportionably  angry.  Nothing  but  this  can  aooount  for  the  insolence  of  hii 
language,  vol.  i.  p.  230  (third  edition). 

f  Compare  Mr.  Kidd's  remarks,  ohap.  3,  tao.  tI*  pp.  U3r  ISO. 
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serting  the  uniformitv  of  the  laws, 
or  the  permanence  of  causes,  &c. — 
premisses  not  collected^  but  given-r— 
there  is  here,  as  Mr.  Mill  grants,  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  the  necessary- 
syllogism.    Those  who  do  not,  must 
consider  what  account  they  cau  them- 
selves give  of  the  matter.    The  mind 
either  makes  the  step  fi*om  experience 
to  the  generalization,  at  once,  and  by 
an  unreawninci  instinct  (in  which  case 
it  is  idle  to  bnng  the  case  under  logV' 
cal  cognizance), or  it  forms  a  iudgment 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  obser- 
vations made  furnish   (probably  or 
certainly)  a  sufficient  sample  of  the 
class.     No  man  ever  deliberately  con- 
cluded any  thing  from  emdenee,  with- 
out judging  the  evidence  adequate. 
Here,  therefore,  again,  there  is  a  ma- 
jor premiss  necessary  to  be  interpo- 
ated.  What  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  all  Mr.  Miirs  system,  is  the  theory 
that  all  belief  is  idtimately  resolvable 
into  the  association  of  ideas.    The 
notion,  for  example,  of  burning  a  sen- 
tient animal  is  linked  to  the  idea  of 
fire  by  actual  experience  of  the  con- 
nexion in  some  one  instance.    The 
tie  between  them  becomes  firm  and 
indissoluble  (like  the  tie  which  binds 
all  associated    impressions)    by    the 
vividness  of  the  impression,  and  by 
repeated  experiences  similar  to  the 
first :  just  as  the  idea  of  a  chair  is 
connected  with   the    image    of   my 
friend,  from  having  seen  him  sit  there 
in  some    remarkable. |  circumstances 
which  strongly  affected  me,  or  from 
having  often  seen  him  sitting  there. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  this 
theory ;  but  we  say  that  Mr.  Mill's 
own  definition  of  reasoning  should 
have  saved  him  from  the  misapplicar 
tlon  of  it  to  logic.  Recuoniiig,  he 
says,  is  "  the  inference  of  any  asser- 
tion from  the  admitted  trtUh  of  other 
assertionsJ'^  Now  the  supposed  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  not  the  inference  of 
an  assertion  from  an  assertion  previ- 
ously admitted  to  be  true,  and  in  vir- 
tue of  that  admission  ;  it  is  not  even 
the  transference  of  belief  in  any  shape 
from  one  proposition  to  another — but 
the  creation  of  belief,  and  therefore, 
by  his  own  shewing,  an  unreasoning 
proeesB.  Association,  or  suggestion, 
OF  by  whatever  other  name  that  po- 
tent deity  of  the  sceptical  philosophy 
loves  to  be  invoked,  may,  for  aught 
we  care  at  present,  l)e  able  to  cr^te 
this  belief :  but  still  our  belief  that 


fire  bums — ^that  it  bums  wherever 
and  whenever  it  exists  under  certain 
conditions — ^is  something  specifically 
different  from  perceiving  a  certain 
pain  in  my  finger  when  I  hold  it  too 
near  the  candle.    That  belief  is  more 
than  sensation.   It  is  a  belief  that  the 
sensation  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
cause  which  produces  it,  or,  at  any 
rate,  predicts  the  recurrence  of  simihu: 
sensations  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces.  It  is  not  a  belief,  specifically  the 
same,  transferred  from  the  admitted 
truth  of  one  proposition  to  the  other; 
but  it  is  a  belief  rising  out  of  a  sensa- 
tion.   If  it  be  produced  by  the  prece- 
ding perceptions,  it  is  a  chemical  pro« 
dudt ;  not  simply  the  sum  of  the  ele- 
ments, but  a  new  modification.    The 
mere  cusertion  then  by   itself,  of  a 
number  of  instances  of  human  mor- 
tality could  not  of  itself  so  associate 
the  ideas  of  man  and  mortal  as  to 
transfer  belief  from  one  proposition 
to  another,  if  it  were  not  for  a  previ- 
ous experimental  process  by  which 
such  beliefs  were  originally  created. 
The  only  way  in  which — even  upon 
this  theory — any   one    could  legiti- 
mately infer  tliat  all  men  are,  or 
any  particular  man  is,  mortal,  from 
the  assertion  that  A,  B,  O,  D  have 
died,  would  be  by  a  comparison  of 
the  evidence  statea  in  that  assertion 
with  some  series  of  observations  which 
he  finds  to  produce  full  conviction  of 
some  truth.    When  we  have  abstract- 
ed from  our  experimental  premisses 
some  common  expression,  to  serve  as 
a  canon  or  test  or  standard  of  other 
possible  ones — ^then  and  not  till  then 
can  we  infer  assertions  from  asser- 
tions.   When,  for  example,  from  ob- 
serving the  practical  evidence  upon 
which  we  have  believed  other  pro- 
positions, we  frame  this  general  one 
— What  nas  always  been  observed  to 
take  place  under  certain  circumstances 
always  takes  place  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances— ^tnen  we  may  safely  infer 
that,  because  fire  has  always  been 
f  oimd  to  bum  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, it  always  does  bum  imder 
the  like  circumstances.    We  must  by 
fewer  of  more  media  compare  the 
asserted    case  of   our   propositional 
premiss    with  something  which  we 
assent  to,  not  from  reasoning,  but 
from    laws    of    our     nature    (whe- 
ther   those  laws    be  intuitional,   or 
instinctive,    or    experimental)  —  we 
must  compare   the  proof   tendered 
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with  something  admittedly  true,  and 
virtually  ruling  the  conclusion  sought 
to  be  established,  before  we  can 
reasonably  assent  to  that  conclusion. 
This  is  in  other  words  to  say  that  we 
must  substantially  frame  a  syllogism, 
before  we  can  legitimately  infer  the 
truth  of  one  assertion  from  the  admit- 
ted truth  of  another. 

It  is  not,  in  short,  a  mere  theory  of 
the  transference  of  belief  that  logic 
proposes  to  deliver,  but  of  the  legiti- 
mate transference  of  belief.  Belief  is 
not  truth,  nor  is  the  strength  of  belief 
the  test  of  truth.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that,  in  order  to  know  that  I  transfer 
my  belief  correctly,  I  must  have  some 
rule  or  criterion  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  transference.  Such  a  rule  it  may 
be  hard  to  find  upon  the  association- 
theory  ;  the  fault  of  which  seems  to 
be  that,  like  the  imiversal  solvent,  it 
destroys  the  very  power  of  believing 
even  itself.  But  still,  it  must  be  at 
least  pretended  to  be  found :  and 
accordingly,  after  long  discourse  to 
shew  that  we  do  not  absolutely  need 
major  premisses,  Mr.  Mill  purposes 
finally  to  supply  us  with  a  new  set  of 
these  superfluous  articles,  in  the  shape 
of  canons  of  induction.*  With  these 
however,  logic,  properly  considered, 
has  nothing  to  do.  It  only  delivers 
the  forms  of  valid  reasoning — the 
conditions  necessary  for  securing  that 
the  conclusion  shall  follow  from  the 
premisses.  It  supposes  our  ultimate 
rules  of  truth  fixedy  and  only  shews 
us  how  to  apply  them. 

We  wish  we  had  time  to  follow 
Mr.  Kidd  through  what  is  imdoubt- 
edly  the  most  original  part  of  his 
book — the  discussion  of  the  Ultimate 
Principle  of  Induction — the  Constancy 
of  Nature's  Laws — and  the  Analysis 
of  Necessary  Truth. 

To  what  the  Archbishop  has  said 
upon  the  form  of  Inductive  Eeason- 
iug  (and  which  seems  to  us  sufficient 
for  all  logical  purposes),  Mr.  Kidd 
superadds  a  most  ingenious  further 
analysis  of  Inductive  Probability. 

The  further  analysis  of  Inductive  Proba- 
bility, 80  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  treatise,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows. Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  had  ex- 
perience of  a  few  members  of  a  certain  class, 
each  of  which  members  we  shall  callM ;  and  let 


us  farther  suppose,  that  every  observed  M  has 
possessed  attribute  A.  Now  the  occurrence  of 
only  a  few  instances  does  not  decide  whether 
A  be  essential  to  M,  or  only  accidental :  that 
is,  whether  A  be«  or  be  not,  so  connected  in 
causation  with  the  other  observed  attributes 
of  M,  that  those  other  attributes  cannot  joint, 
ly  occur  without  being  accompanied  by  A. 
Let  us  suppose  A  to  be  accidental:  then  there 
is  a  probability,  proportional  to  our  expe- 
rience of  M,  that  M  without  A  has  been  ob- 
served. Conversely,  if  no  M  without  A  has 
been  obsen-ed,  then  there  is  a  probability  pro- 
portional to  our  experience,  that  A  is  not  ac- 
cidental ;  in  other  words,  a  probability  that 
the  remaining  attributes  of  M  cannot  come 
together  without  being  accompanied  by  A. 
Which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  there  is  a 
probability  proportional  to  oar  experience, 
that  every  M  is  A. 

Let  us  apply  this  analysis  to  an  example 
of  moral  certainty.  The  death  of  a  human 
being  observed  for  the  first  time,  or  the  ob- 
servation of  only  a  few  instances  of  human 
death,  would  still  leave  it  doubtful,  whether 
mortality  be  essential  to  man ;  that  is,  whe- 
ther the  attribute  mortality  be  so  connected 
in  causation  with  the  other  attributes  of 
human  nature,  that  the  existence  of  these 
involves  the  existence  of  that.  But  every 
increase  in  the  experience  of  human  death 
infers  an  increased  probability  that  there  is 
this  connexion  of  causation  between  the 
other  attributes  of  human  nature  and  mor- 
tality. Let  mankind  be  indefinitely  numer- 
ous ;  and  it  becomes  a  moral  certainty,  that 
if  the  causes  which  produce  the  existence  of 
any  human  being  were  compatible  with  his 
possessing  natural  immortality,  some  in- 
stances of  men  naturally  immortal  woald 
be  known.  Conversely,  if  no  instance  of 
natural  immortality  be  known,  then  it  is 
morally  certain  that  natural  immortality  is 
incompatible  with  human  nature :  in  other 
words,  it  is  morally  certain  that  all  men  are 
mortal. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  see 
clearly  what  Mr.  Kidd  has  gained  by 
thus  importing  the  (to  many)  obscure 
idea  of  causation  into  the  present 
question.  What  basis  is  there  for 
tne  fundamental  assumption  itself 
that  "  If  the  connexion  between  M 
and  A  were  accidental,  M  without  A 
would  have  been  observed,"  except 
the  very  instinctive  anticipation  of 
likeness,  which  Mr.  Kidd  rejects  as 
an  insufficient  basis  ?  The  case,  we 
take  it,  is  this  :  If  the  connexion 
were  essential,  [causal,  or  invariable] 
M  and  A  would  be  always  combined : 


*  These  canons,  however,  as  Mr.  Kidd  remarics,  are  canons  of  experiment  not  of  induction, 
unless  iv«  previously  assume  the  validity  of  the  Inductive  Principle. 
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and  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  resemble  the  demon- 
strable phenomena  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  connexion  is  essentisd  ;  and 
from  this  likeness  we  are,  more  or 
less  firmly,  persuaded  that  the  hypo- 
thesis is  correct.  We  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  substituting  this  for  the 
common  account,  that  from  the  like- 
ness of  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  event  B,  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  previously  observed  event  A,  we, 
without  framing  any  scientific  hypo- 
thesis at  all,  conclude  that  B  will 
probably  resemble  A  in  the  remain- 
ing circumstances.  If  we  must  fall 
back,  at  any  rate,  upon  mere  likeness^ 
it  may  be  said,  the  less  circuitous  the 
mth  by  which  we  get  to  it,  the 
better.* 


But  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
would  involve  us  in  longer  and  more 
troublesome  inquiries  than  we  have 
space  or  time  to  prosecute.  Let  us 
add,  however,  that  though  thus,  in 
some  points,  compelled  to  hesitate 
about  some  of  Mr.  Kidd's  speculations, 
we  must  have  conveyed  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  our  estimate  of  his 
work,  if  we  have  not  shewn  that  we 
regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  logical  science.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  acute,  a  patient,  candid, 
and  very  clear  thinker  ;  and  the  style 
of  it,  without  any  vain  display  of 
ornaments  or  parade  of  eloquence,  is 
forcible  and  direct — ^perfectly  free 
from  that  flabby  leprosy  of  mysticism 
which  is  the  contagious  disease  of 
modem  metaphysical  writers. 


CnAl»TEll  IX. 


PAMAGOSTA    AXD     SALAMIS. 


Famaoosta  is  the  chief  sea-port  of 
the  north-eastern  coasts  of  Cyprus. 
We  travelled  to  it  on  horseback,  across 
as  bleak  a  succession  of  puny  hills  as 
could  well  be  met  with  out  of  Africa. 
The  road  was  not  a  bad  one — result- 
ing rather  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  than  any  labor  of  man.  A 
total  want  of  any  signs  of  such  labor 
was  apparent  on  all  sides  ;  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  bleak,  burnt-up, 
hard-baked  hills  for  many  miles. 
Tliese  hills,  which  might  perhaps  be 
more  accurately  described  as  gentle 
undulations,  form  part  of  the  plain  of 
Messarea,  and  here  and  there,  in  their 
present  bleak  desolation,  bear  traces 
of  ancient  cultivation  in  ruined  aque- 
ducts and  long  dried-up  water- 
courses, evidently  conducted  by  the 
hands  of  man  to  the  districts  around. 
The  environs  of  Famagosta  repaid 
us  somewhat  for  the  bleak  monotony 


of  our  long  ride.  Much  silk  is  manu'* 
factured  in  the  district,  and  there 
are  therefore  many  mulberry  trees 
scattered  about ;  not  any  very  large 
forest  of  them,  but  little  groups  hero 
and  there,  sufficient  to  give  picturesque 
variety  to  the  scene.    The  carob-tree, 

Salso  called  the  locust  tree,  and  St. 
Tohn's bread),  grows  here  too,  bearing 
a  long  thin  dark  brown  fruit  in 
bunches,  filled  with  a  molasses-like 
gum,  very  palatable  to  the  taste,  with 
hard,  oblong  seeds  imbedded  in  it. 
The  foliage  of  the  carob-tree  at  this 
period  was  of  a  delightful  yellowish 
gi*een  tint,  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  full  bloom  of  the  mulberry. 
Tlie  carob-tree  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  Syria  and  the  Levant,  as  well 
as  in  Malta.  Around  Famafjosta, 
however,  it  grows  in  gi-eat  abund- 
ance.f 

Another  tree,  almost  peculiar  to 


•  See  \vhat  appear  to  us  some  very  just  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  Stewart's  Works 
(Hamilton's  edition),  vol.  1,  pp.  608,613.  It  seems  manifest  that  when  we  pre;Hcate 
probability,  we  predicate  a  state  of  our  own  minds — a  certain  expectancy.  No  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  therefore,  can  account  for  this  expectancy. 

t  The  circumstance  which  has  rendered  this  tree  famous  is  the  controversy  whether  it  was 
not  the  real  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  the  fathers  assert  that  the 
hcph^i  or  "  locust','*  were  a  vegettble  Bubstancc  ;  »nd  the  fi^Ai  typiov  or  "  wild  houey"  the 
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the  district,  and  not  so  well  known  in 
Western  Europe,  is  the  "  Caicia,"  of 
which  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  luxury.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  its  botanical 
name.  Its  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  is  red  and  white  on  the  out- 
side, and  full  of  juice  within.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  bever- 
age produced  by  this  juice  with  a 
little  water  added  to  it ;  no  wonder 
the  Cypriots  are  so  fond  of  it. 

The  mastich,  which  is  used  so  much 
in  the  manufacture  of  raki,  is  also  an 
object  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Famagosta.  Although  the 
name  mastich  is  applied  to  the  tree 
itself  in  Cyprus,  it  is  used  in  Western 
Europe  to  designate  only  the  gum  or 
resin  obtained  from  the  tree — ^the 
pistachia  lentiscus.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  bark ;  a  thick  whitish 
juice  exudes,  which,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  becomes  yellow  and  granula- 
ted. Its  odor  and  taste  are  not  un- 
pleasant. It  is  sometimes  used  to 
bum  as  a  species  of  incense.  They 
were  busy  gathering  the  juice  on  our 
arrival  in  Famagosta.  As  we  rode 
through  the  gardens  in  the  suburbs, 
we  watched  the  process  of  collection 
with  considerable  interest.  The  scene 
was  new  to  us  ;  and — ^for  Cyprus— it 
was  a  busy  one. 

Famagosta  presents  to  the  traveller, 
whether  approaching  it  from  the  land 
or  sea,  the  aspect  of  a  strong  fortress, 
and  such  it  was  in  the  Venetian  days. 
Its  circumference  is  about  two  miles  ; 
the  walls  are  thick  and  in  repair ; 
its  twelve  large  towers  were,  doubtless, 
once  formidable,  and  are  still  pictu- 
resque ;  whilst  its  two  gates,  one  to 
the  sea,  and  one  to  the  land,  are  of 
great  strength.  A  light-house,  and  a 
citadel  with  three  lofty  bastions  with- 
in the  walls,  still  further  tend  to  give 
to  the  town  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
tress, for  the  liffht-nouse  rather  resem- 
bles a  tower  Sian  a  simple  guide  to 
mariners. 

Famagosta  was  originally  called 
Ai-flinoe,  fi*om  the  name  of  a  sister  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  founded 
it.  Its  present  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Amocusta,  built  on  sand.    It  was 


dnt  fortified  hi  1193  by  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  and  two  centuries  after  was 
taken  by  the  Genoese,  who  suddenly 
surprised  it.  The  Venetians  took  it 
from  their  rivals  in  1490.  The 
history  of  its  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  is  one  of  the  strangest 
chapters  of  the  annals  of  Cfpros. 

Mustapha,  the  Turkish  general, 
having  taken  Nicosia,  encamped 
against  Famagosta  in  September, 
ld70,  his  head  quarters  restmg  upon 
a  hill  that  overlooks  the  town,  called 
Adam's  Apple.  The  Turkish  forces 
were  one  hundred  thousand  in  num- 
ber. Mark  Anthony  Bragadin,  the 
heroic  Venetian  ffovemor,  had  but 
four  thousand  soldiers  to  defend  it. 
Summoned  frequently  to  surrender, 
he  refused,  confident  m  his  own  reso- 
lution and  fortitude,  and  relying  upon 
aid  from  Venice  which  never  came. 

For  eleven  long  months  did  the  he- 
roic defenders  defeat  every  assault, 
and  frustrate  every  effort  of  the  Turk- 
ish host  to  take  the  town.  The  de- 
fence was  of  the  noblest  and  of  the 
most  determined,  but  at  len^h  famine 
stalked  amongst  the  garrison.  No 
Venetian  succors  came—  a  few  Turk- 
ish ships  cut  off  all  supplies  by  sea. 
Bragadin  would  still  have  held  out. 
but  his  followers  declared  thev  coula 
do  so  no  longer.  The  noble  old  man 
was  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  terms  granted  to  the  garrison 
were  favorable  enough.  Bragadin 
was  himself  to  deliver  the  keys  of  the 
city  to  the  conqueror,  and  then  he 
and  his  followers  were  to  have  a  safe 
conduct  to  Venice.  In  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  tne  old 
man,  bare-headed,  unamiea,  canying 
the  keys,  and  attended  by  twenty  or 
thirty  officers,  walked  from  the  Land 
Ghite  to  Mustapha's  quarters  on  Adam's 
Apple.  It  was  the  fourth  of  August, 
1571. 

Mustapha  received  his  fallen  oppo- 
nent with  the  haughty  insolence  of  a 
savage.  AVhen  the  keys  had  been  de- 
posited, and  the  gate  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  troops,  he  turned  fiercely  upon 
the  white-headed  soldier,  and  upbraid- 
ed him  with  putting  to  death  some 
Turks  during  the  trace — a  false  accu- 


saccharine  matter  of  the  pod.  The  Arabs  call  it  kharoob.  Its  botanicn]  name  is  ceratonia 
filiqua.  The  saccharine  matter  which  the  fruit  coutttius  is  a  common  sweetmeat  in  the 
bazaars  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 
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Batiod.  Bragadin  folded  his  anxiB^ 
and  stood  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Mustaplia's  eye  quailed  before  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  indignant  old  man. 
But  Mustapha  could  see  nothing  but 
his  enemy  in  the  spectacle  before  him 
—his  enemy  in  his  power— and,  tiger- 
like,  he  fed  fat  liis  hatred  and  revenge. 

The  old  man  was  thrown  down  ; 
and  then  and  there  horribly,  barbaiv 
ously,  cruelly  mutilated.  He  was 
stripped  of  his  own  raiment,  and  the 
scanty  rags  of  the  lowest  of  the  labor- 
ers were  put  upon  him.  In  this  con- 
dition he  waA  ordered  to  join  a  gang  of 
convicts  who  were  working  upon  the 
fortifications.  His  followers  were  more 
mercifully  treated,  for  they  were  be- 
headed on  the  spot.  The  remnant  of 
the  four  thousand  brave  defenders  was 
slaughtered,  whilst  their  families  were 
reserved  for  a  worse  lot — slavery  in  a 
Turkish  camp. 

Bragadin's  cup  of  bitterness,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  full.  Mustapha  was 
indignant  that  he  bore  his  punishment 
so  well.  He  watched  him  once  work- 
ing with  his  gang,  and  his  savage  hate 
burned  furiously  in  him.  The  poor 
old  hero  was  seized  again,  tied  to  some 
trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and.  in 
Mustapha*s    presence,    flayed    alive. 

Human  nature  could  not  stand  this 
refinement  of  torture,  this  most  exqui- 
site of  sufferings.  Bracadin  happily 
<lied  whilst  his  sldn  wasbeing  cut  and 
torn  from  him.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  Turkish  barbarity.  The 
spirit  had  fled  ;  they  could  inflict 
nothing  more  upon  the  man,  but  the 
carcass  remained.  The  skin  was  stuff- 
ed, and,  with  the  head,  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, an  acceptable  present  to 
the  Sultan.  The  limbs  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Venetians  were  exposed  upon  the 
ffates  of  Famagosta.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Mark  Anthony  Bragadin  1 
For  such  heroism  as  his,  one  man  ob- 
tains honors,  wealth,  an  old  age  of 
respect  and  fame,  together  with  the 
grateful  reverence  of  a  nation—  whilst 
another  is  mutilated,  condemned  to 
work  as  a  felon,  flayed  alive  !  Truly 
the  enigmas  of  this  life  are  ^reat  and 
manifold,  and,  to  us,  inexpbcable. 

Walking  through  the  streets  of 
Famagosta  is  like  journeying  through 
a  city  of  the  dead.  Ruins  are  on  all 
sides,  broken  aqueducts,  dismantled 
churches,  desecrated  monuments,  over- 
thrown statues,  dilamdated  houses. 
In  the  Yeuetian  time^  Famagodta  o<m< 


tained  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  it  may  possibly  number  four 
or  live  thousand.  It  is  still  the  second 
searDort  in  Cyprus. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
finest  building  in  the  town,  is  now  a 
Turkish  mosque.  It  is  a  large  and 
shapely  pile  of  white  marble,  but  want- 
ing m  height.  The  minarets  which  have 
been  added  to  it  are  incongruous  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  citadel 
is  the  great  state-prison  of  Turkey, 
and  may  not  be  entered  by  the  "  un- 
believers"— a  sort  of  Moslem  bastille. 
The  inhabitants  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant, as  well  of  the  rank  as  of  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  contained 
within  its  walls;  and  as  indifferent 
as  ignorant.  Members  of  the  family 
of  the  Sultan  have,  at  various  times, 
it  is  whispered,  oeen  incarceratea 
here  for  life. 

The  Pedicus,  which  formerly  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea  in  the  neigh  Dournood 
of  Famagosta,  now  forms  a  lake  in 
winter  and  spring,  called  the  Lake  of 
Constance — a  marsh  in  summer  and 
autumn.  Miasma  is  rife  in  the  dis- 
trict, in  consequence  of  this.  The 
only  illness  which  any  of  our  little 
band  endured  in  Cyprus  resulted  from 
our  inspection  of  the  lake.  It  was  an 
intermittent  fever  and  ague,  which 
was  not  thoroughly  shaken  off  until 
the  voyage  to  England  on  our  return 
waA  half  acompli^ed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  body 
of  Saint  Epiphanius,  once  Bishop  of 
Salamis,  was  removed  to  Famagosta 
on  the  destruction  of  Salamis.    Peo- 

fle  in  those  days  had  faith  in  bones, 
t  is  probably  buried  beneath  the 
Church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  although 
its  exact  position  has  been  long  forgot- 
ten. The  Turks  doubtless  paid  little 
respect  to  the  worthy  bishop's  ashes. 
Six  miles  from  Famagosta  are  the 
ruins  of  Salamis.  It  was  founded  by 
Teucer,  when  driven  from  the  Isle  of 
Salamis  in  Greeoe  by  his  father  Tela- 
mon. 

Kil  desperandnm  Tencro  dacci  et  aospice 

Teucro ; 
Certiu  cnim  promUit  Apollo 
Ambigoam  tellare  no?a  Salimma  foturun, 

sings  Horace  in  the  seventh  ode  of  his 
first  book,  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
pulsion and  the  foundation  of  the 
Cyprian  Salamis. 
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The  Listorian  Aristo  was  bom  iu 
Salamis  ;  and  for  its  king — called  Phi- 
loeyprus  (the  friend  of  Cyprus)  by  the 
poets — Solon,  the  law-giver  of  Athens, 
compiled  a  code  of  laws.  Cleobulus 
the  philosopher,  and  Neocrion  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  were  both  of  Salamis — ^the 
pliilosopher  indeed  was  son  of  the 
Idng  Evagoras  II.  From  all  which  it 
is  apparent  that  Salamis  was  once  a 
place  of  distinction  in  Greek  history 
and  annals.  Its  bishops  were  by  no 
means  imdistinguished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  and  the  fact 
that  St.  Catherine  wivs  bom  there — 
the  daughter  of  King  Costa — is  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  invest  its  ruins  with 
a  certain  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
saint-loving  communities  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  whether  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Protestant. 

When  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saifacens  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  its 
bishop  was  transferred  to  Famagosta, 
where  his  successors  have  ever  since 
resided.  Of  the  existing  representa- 
tive of  this  venerable  line  we  were 
permitted  a  closer  inspection  than  Ave 
found  pleasant.  He  Avas  smoking  in 
a  dignified,  episcopal  sort  of  way, 
when  we  were  introduced  ;  but  before 
our  departure  he  contrived  to  hint, 
through  our  interpreter,  that  he  would 
be  glad  of  so  many  little  European 
articles  with  which  he  was  sure  we 
could  supply  him,  that  we  had  no 
wish  to  prolong  the  interview.  He 
was  a  grand,  solemn,  dignified  look- 
ing old  man — with  a  long  white  beard 
after  the  mn,nner  of  the  Greek  clergy. 
He  seemed  more  hopelessly  ignorant 
of  the  world  than  the  uncouthest  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be — aud  he  was  a 
bishoj) ! 

To  return  however  to  the  ruins  of 
Salamis.  Like  almost  all  the  others 
in  Cyjirus,  they  are  partially  buried 
bi'neath  the  accumulated  soil  of  centu- 
ries. Enough  remains,  however,  to 
prove  the  importance  of  the  town  in 
earlier  times.  Manv  of  the  columns, 
]K)rtions  of  which  are  still  left  stand- 
ing, are  finely  proj)ortioned,  the  cut- 
ting on  them  still  fresh  and  clear. 
They  all  belong  to  recognized  types 
of  Grecian  architecture.  The  most 
interesting  remains  we  discovered 
were  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  suffici- 
ent magnitude  and  importance  to  form, 
even  still,  a  very  conspicuous  aud 


prominent  object  in  the  surrounding 
landscape.  The  temple  was  probably 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  for  we  saw  sev- 
eral sculptures  in  the  vicinity,  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  remotely 
connected  with  the  legends  of  the  Sun- 
God's  life,  as  handed  down  by  the 
eai-ly  poets. 

The  aqueducts  which  formerly  con- 
veyed the  waters  of  Cerinnes  to  Sala- 
mis are  still  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  considering  how  many 
ages  have  rolled  away  since  they  were 
constructed.  Even  the  reservoirs  are 
still  plainly  distinguishable,  over- 
grown though  they  be  with  brush- 
wood and  creepers.  I  doubt  if  the 
Turkish  government  in  the  island 
would  be  able,  without  foreign  assis- 
tance, to  restore  these  works,  were 
there  any  necessity  for  so  doing,  so 
vast  and  magnificent  were  they. 

The  plain  of  the  Messarea,  on  which 
Nicosia  is  built,  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence at  Salamis,  or  a  few  miles  from  it, 
stretching  away  to  the  west  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach ;  whilst  to  the 
east,  the  long  narrow  neck  of  land 
called  the  Carpasse  looks  eagerly  off 
towards  Syria,  eagerly  and  vainly. 
Tlie  Carpasse  was  once  fertile  in  cot- 
ton and  mulberry  trees.  It  is  now  an 
uninhabited  wilaemess. 

Four  miles  from  Salamis,  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  plain,  stand  the 
nuns  of  the  church  of  St.  Bamabaa, 
once  connected  vrith  a  hu-ge  monaste- 
ry dedicated  to  the  same  saint.  It  is 
said  that  the  body  of  St.  Barnabas 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  buried  in 
that  church,  but  was  subsequently 
removed  to  another  smaller  building 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — for 
what  reason  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
Possibly  the  bones  themselves  might 
be  ultimately  discovered  by  a  diligent 
search. 

The  connexion  of  Salamis  and  Pa- 
phos  with  sacred  history  renders  these 
places  more  than  ordinarily  interest- 
ing to  the  Christian  tourist.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  veiy 
earliest  age  the  gospel  had  been  suc- 
cessfully preached  in  Cyprus — even 
antecedent  to  the  an-ival  of  "Barnabas 
and  Saul."  "  Now  they  which  were 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution 
that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelletl  as 
far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Anti- 
och,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but 
the  Jews  only.  And  some  of  them 
were  men  of  Cyprusand  Cyrvne,  which, 
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when  they  were  come  to  Antioch, 
spoke  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching 
.  the  Lord  Jesus." — ActSj  xi.  19  and  20. 
The  memorable  expedition  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  to  the  island, 
however,  two  years  afterwards,  has 
for  ever  given  Cyprus  an  important 
place  in  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. Doubtless,  when  they  ar- 
rived, the  w^orship  of  Venus  was  still 
continued  in  all  its  flagrant  debauch- 
ery, and,  at  Paphos  particularly,  the 
first  missionaries  to  tne  Grentiles  must 
have  been  witnesses  of  much  that 
would  wound  them  to  the  soul.  As 
we  stood  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  we  thought  that  perhaps 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had 
himself  addressed  the  mercurial 
Cypriots  from  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood— possibly  from  the  steps  of 
the  temple  itself.  The  square  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  stood  was  unques- 
tionably favorable  for  the  collection 
of  a  multitude  together.  The  accoimt 
given  us,  in  holy  writ,  of  this  memora- 
ble event  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

As  they  [the  Church  at  Antioch]  minis- 
tered to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost 
£aid,  '  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereto  I  have  called  them.*  And  when 
they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  kid  their  hands 
on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  So  they,  be- 
ing sent  fortli  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  un- 
to Seleacia  ;  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to 
Cyprus.  And  when  they  were  at  Salamis, 
they  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews :  and  they  had  also  John 
to  their  minister. — AcUy  xiii.  2-5. 

Athough  it  is  stated  here  expressly 
that  they  pi-eachcd  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews,  it  is  not  to  be  understood, 
I  apprehend,  that  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  synagogues ;  for  at  Pa- 
phos we  find  them  preaching  before 
the  Roman  Proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus. 


Before  leaving  Famagosta,  I  must 
introduce  my  readers  to  a  description, 
from  another  publication,  of  a  feast  on 
the  sepia  or  ink-fish,  which  is  plenti- 
fully caught  on  the  neighbouring 
coast : — 

During  our  stay  the  Greeks  were  observ- 
ing a  fifteen  days*  fast ;  and  the  master  of 
the  house  where  we  lodged,  being  of  the  Greek 
persuasion,  rigorously  adhered  to  the  obser- 
vance, though  he  ate  at  the  same  table  with 
us,  and  our  palates  were  tempted  with  more 
desirable  food  than  the  meagre  fare  daily  set 
before  him.  We  had  turkeys  and  ducks  and 
mutton,  dressed  in  twenty  different  styles, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  pastry,  which  the 
poor  man  helped  us  to  unsparingly,  whilst 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  few  miser- 
able olives,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of 
wine ;  or  a  still  less  enticing  mixture,  com- 
posed of  rice  and  oil  and  red  chillies,  mashed 
up  with  onions.*  But  one  Friday  morning 
there  was  a  dreadful  commotion  in  the  house ; 
the  Patriarch  had  granted  a  permit  for  the 
Greeks  to  feast  on  a  peculiar  species  of  fish 
on  this  favoured  day;  so  that  there  was 
hardly  a  Greek  in  the  to\ni  who  had  not  been 
out  all  night,  and  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
hunting  for  the  desired  luxury.  This  they 
had  fortunately  obtained  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  when  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  a 
fishy  smell.  The  lady  of  the  house  and  all 
the  servants  were  busy  making  ready  the 
longed-for  repast ;  the  host  sab  smacking  his 
lips,  impatiently  hurrying  on  the  servants, 
with  alternate  threats  and  beseechings,  and 
when  at  length  a  huge  dish,  all  smoking  hot, 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  to  our  dismay  all 
that  we  coold  discover  was  a  detestable-look- 
ing inky  mixture,  on  the  greasy  surface  of 
which  onions  were  floating  indiscriminately 
with  parsley.  Being  pressed,  however,  to 
partake  of  this  dainty,  we  could  not  well, 
without  causing  great  offence,  refuse ;  so  we 
tamely  submitted  j  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
flavor  of  the  unsavory  looking  dish.  The 
natives  call  this  fish  sepia,  and  it  is  well 
known  in  the  Levant  under  the  sobriquet  of 
the  ink  fish. 


CHAPTER  X. 


msornn  the  island  to  rAPnos. 


•We  left  Famagosta  in  order  to  travel 
along  the  shore  to  Ijamacca,  intend- 
ing to  see  Paphos,  or  at  all  events  its 
rite,  before  leaving  Cyprus.    The  road 


was  far  more  unpleasant  and  uneven 
than  any  we  had  yettravelled.  Ruins, 
ruins,  ruins  continually.  We  had  not 
long    left    Famagosta,  for  instance. 


*  By  no  means  an  ouftTory  compound,  u  any  one  with  IndUn  experience  of  hhurtha  will 
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when  we  came  upon  the  remains  of 
Trapeze,  with  its  two  fine  churches, 
silent  witnesses  of  present  depopulsr 
tion  and  former  prosperity.  ITie  rich 
marble  pillars  of  the  larger  of  these 
two  churches  are  still  noble  monu- 
ments of  art.  It  was  sad  to  see  these 
fine  buildings  invaded  by  diminutive 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  In  a  place 
that  had  formerly  contained  thousands 
of  inhabitants,  we  saw  but  three 
shepherds.  As  well  as  we  could  dis- 
cover, from  their  somewhat  imintel- 
ligible  account  of  themselves,  they 
lived,  either  usuaUy  or  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  year,  at  a  small  village 
further  inland,  the  impronounceable 
name  of  which  I  had  forgotten  before 
our  day*s  journey  was  concluded. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trapeze  that  we  first  witnessed  some- 
thing of  the  devastations  of  the  locusts. 
We  did  not  see  a  vast  cloud  of  them 
darkening  the  air  and  hiding  the  sun, 
as  we  were  informed  was  sometimes 
the  case,  but  we  saw  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  plague  of  locusts 
must  be  almost  intolerable  when  they 
abound  in  greater  numbers.  They 
were  ugly,  huge,  gnat-like  insects, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  came  scour- 
ing along  in  ffreat  numbers,  knocking 
against  our  faces  and  persons,  then 
falling,  then  rising,  and  scouring  away 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  in 
a  way  extremely  uncomfortable  to  us. 

At  length  we  were  obliged  to  find 
shelter  behind  the  ruined  walls  of 
another  church,  until  the  long  irregu- 
lar flight  of  the  indomitable  insects 
had  passed  away.  Our  horses  were 
even  moreput  out  by  theadvent  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors  than  we  were,  and 
expressed  theirdisapprobationin  every 
possible  way.  One  of  them  fairly 
took  to  kicking  vehemently,  as  if  he 
would  kick  all  the  insects  back  into 
the  sea  whence  they  appeared  to  have 
come. 

There  is  nothing,  we  were  assured 
by  the  inhabitants,  more  thoroughly 
desolating  to  the  country  tlian  these 
assaults  of  the  locusts.  They  devour, 
in  a  few  minutes,  every  green  thiug 
on  wliich  they  alight.  "  The  country 
is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
but  behind  a  desolate  wilderness.'' 
The  Greeks  turn  out  manfully  on 
such  occasions,  making  every  descrip- 
tion of  noise  to  scare  off  the  destruc- 
tive intruders.  Shrieks,  shouts,  cries, 
beating  of  pots  and  pans,  barking  of 


dogs,  squalling  of  children,  all  are 
tried,  and  sometimes  with  success, 
to  prevent  the  devastating  shower 
from  alighting :  just  as  the  Chinese 
do,  or  dia,  when  an  eclipse  took  place, 
to  prevent  the  great  dragon  swallow- 
ing the  sun  or  moon.  The  difference 
is  simply  that  the  Chinese  are  always 
successful,  not  so  the  C^riots. 

The  Greeks  only  will  thus  exert 
themselves  to  save  their  property. 
The  Turks  exclaim,  "  It  is  the  will 
of  God,"  and  resign  themselves  to 
their  fate.  They  would  not  oppose 
what  must  be,  although  they  by  no 
means  hinder  the  Greeksfrom  nuudng 
these  frantic  efforts  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. For  their  parts,  they  are  too 
pious  to  oppose  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty ; 
but  the  Ignorant  Greeks — what  can 
they  know  ?  Let  them  drive  <^  the 
locusts  if  they  can,  poor  souls. 

The  number  of  ruined  villages,  and 
particularly  churches,  to  be  met  with 
on  the  entire  route  from  Famagosta 
to  Lamacca,  is  remarkable — more  than 
remarkable,  extraordinary.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  district,  now  al- 
most totally  uninhabited,  was  former- 
ly densely  peopled,  and  all  the  natural 
advantages  wtdch  caused  that  dense 
population  still  exist  now  as  then — 
a  ^rtile  soil,  a  genial  clime,  a  situa- 
tion favoraole  for  commerce,  and 
water  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
district  with  irrigation,  if  properly 
used. 

We  travelled  by  the  side  of  the 
lake  or  salt-marsh  at  Salina,  formerly 
mentioned.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  twelve  miles  round  ;  it  is 
now  about  two ;  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sandv  land 
hardly  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  broad. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  from  this 
marsh  is  exclusively  the  right  of  the 
Governor.  A  great  pyramid  of  the 
manufactured  salt  was  being  construct- 
ed as  we  passed  by  the  lake.  There 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two 
hundred  men  at  work.  It  was  alto- 
gether quite  a  novel  and  an  animated 
scene  for  Cyprus. 

A  beautitully  proportioned  mosque 
of  an  octagonal  form  stands  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  erected  by  a  pious 
pasha  of  olden  times.  The  traders  call 
it  le  Ticket,  but  I  could  not  discover 
the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  appella- 
tion. The  rich  decorations  of  le  Ticket 
form  its  most  peculiar  feature,  whilst 
the    cofitrast  between    the    mined 
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churches  and  the  carefally  preserved 
mosque  is  not  pleasant  for  Christian 
eyes  to  contemplate.  Tradition  would 
have  us  believe  that  Amina,  the 
mother  of  Mohammed,  was  buried  in 
le  Ticket;  but  tradition  is  in  this 
instance  more  than  usually  at  variance 
with  probability. 

Continuing  our  journey  to  the  south 
and  west  from  Lamacca,  we  came  to 
the  village  and  ruins  of  Arpera,  five 
or  six  miles  distant  from  Salma.  The 
destruction  of  the  orimnal  town  is 
ascribed  to  BichiotL  of  England,  as 
usual.  It  was  evidently  once  a  place 
of  considerable  importimce,  although 
now  as  deserted  and  squalid  a  village 
as  may  be  met  with  even  in  Cjrprus. 
Its  Greek  church,  with  a  celebrated 
statue  in  mosaic  of  the  Virgin,  is  still 
in  repair.  The  statue — a  strange  ad- 
junct to  a  Greek  church — is  reported 
to  be  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  and 
pilgrimages  from  distant  towns  to  pray 
in  the  church  which  it  hallows  are  by 
no  means  unfrequent  among  the 
Greeks. 

Our  ride  from  Arpera  to  the  west  and 
south  by  the  sea-shore  was  a  delight- 
ful one.  The  sea  was  spread  out  like 
a  vast  silver  carpet  on  our  left,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  small  fishing 
boats  or  trading  vessels — the  sails 
white  or  dark,  as  they  caught  the  rava 
of  the  Sim  or  sank  again  into  the  shade. 
On  our  right  in  the  distance  rose  the 
mountain  chain  which  stretches 
through  the  island,  its  nearer  declivi- 
ties dark  with  cypress  trees,  whilst  all 
around  us  luxuriant  vegetation  cover- 
ed the  earth,  sown  with  flowers  of  the 
most  varigated  tints.  As  the  delight- 
ful breeze  came  ripping  along  over 
the  sea,  we  turned  instinctively  to  en- 
joy it.  Nothing  could  be  more  refresh- 
ing or  exhilarating. 

There  is  little,  however,  except 
natural  beauty  to  delight  the  traveller 
who  rides  from  Lamacca  to  Limassol. 
The  few  villages  through  which  he 
passes  are  all  of  the  same  character ; 
squalor,  idleness,  and  filth  their  most 
prominent  characteristics.  If  he  en- 
ters into  conversation  with  the  kekiah^ 
or  local  head-man,  he  hears  nothing 
but  complaints  of  the  excessive  exac- 
tions of  the  island  government.  This 
branch  of  industry  and  that  have  been 
tried  ineft'ectually,  he  assures  you, 
flourished  for  a  year  or  two,  were  tax- 
ed heavily  afterwards,  ana  perished. 
The  story  is  the  same  in  all  parU  of 


island,  wherever  the   Greeks  alone 
abound.     I  do  not  say  the  island 

government  is  blameless,  far  from  it ; 
ut  this  is  to  be  remarked,  that  where 
the  Turks  abound  there  is  more  ener- 
gy  and  conunerce — less  idleness.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Greeks  are  to  be  literal- 
ly received  as  just  or  well-founded. 

Having  rested  at  the  village  of 
Mazatos,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  looking  out  upon 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Levant,  we 
entered  a  rich,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
uncultivated  district,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  best  wine  the  island 
produces.  This  district,  which  stretch- 
es westward  from  Mazatos  to  Paphos, 
and  northwards  to  Olympus,  was 
originally  called  the  dommandery, 
because  itwasgovemedl^  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  their  chief  bemg  a  knight- 
commander.  The  best  Cyprus  wine 
was  formerly  exclusively  produced  in 
this  district,  whence  its  title  of  caman- 
dria,  a  corruption  of  the  Commandery 
wine.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
district,  although  the  neighborhood 
of  Limassol  and  Paphos  still  yields 
the  best. 

The  grape  from  which  this  wine  is 
manufactured  is  small  and  of  a  red 
color ;  the  vines  too  are  small,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  attain  any  considerable 
height.  When  the  juice  has  been 
expressed,  it  is  also  of  a  reddish  tint. 
It  is  then  put  into  large  earthen  jars, 
half  buried  in  the  earth.  A  scum 
rises  to  the  top,  which  is  diligently 
skimmed  off,  and  after  standing  a 
year  the  red  coloring  matter  is  entire- 
ly precipitated,  ana  the  camandria 
remains  clear,  amber-colored,  limpid. 
Every  year  that  it  is  kept  it  becomes 
clearer  and  more  limpid.  The  lees 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  purify- 
ing and  medicinal  virtues.  The  C^^- 
priots,  indeed  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  their  highly-prized  wine  is 
a  preservative  against  all  illness  and 
a  cure  for  every  disease.  If  a  man 
has  been  attacked  with  the  usual  fever 
and  ague,  it  is  because  he  has  not 
drunk  sufficient  of  the  camandria.  If 
he  has  not  recovered  from  his  attack, 
the  reason  is  equally  plain— caman- 
dria of  good  quality  has  not  been 
administered  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Their  faith  in  its  virtues  is  indomita- 
ble. An  inferior  description  of  wine 
produced  from  a  different  grape,  in 
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the  extreme  west  of  the  island,  is  now 
largely  mixed  with  camandria  ;  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  these 
days  to  obtain  the  superior  description 
pure.  This  inferior  kind  is  called 
Amodosia. 

Game  was  more  abundant  in  the 
district  we  were  now  traversing  than 
I  have  seen  it  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 
So  unfrequented  was  the  path,  that 
birds  and  beasts  seemed  scared  by  the 
approach  of  our  cavalcade,  and  rose 
into  the  air  or  rushed  madly  over  the 
ground,  as  if  the  presence  of  himian 
beings  and  horses  in  their  neighbour- 
hood were  a  complete  novelty  to  them. 
It  was  lamentable  to  see  so  rich  and 
fertile  a  country  left  to  their  sole 
occupation  ;  still  more  lamentable  to 
think  that  this  glorious  district  had 
once  been  full  of  smiling  faces  and 
happy  homesteads. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Lamacca 
we  came  to  the  river  rendered  famous 
by  the  landing  of  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  at  its  mouth.  It  was 
anciently  called  Teze  ;  but,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned,  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  ro^al  river,  Basilopo- 
tamos.  Travellers  now-a-days,  how- 
ever, careless  of  propriety,  usually 
style  it  St.  Helen's  river.  The  carob- 
tree  grows  wild  upon  its  banks. 

Twelve  miles  from  the  Basilopota- 
mos  we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  old 
Limassol — once  a  neat  picturesque 
little  town  by  the  sea-shore  ;  now 
deserted,  but  still  picturesque.  Like 
the  rest,  it  was  destroyed,  they  say, 
by  Richard  of  England.  The  ruins 
are  by  no  means  imposing,  but 
they  harmonize  well  with  the  per- 
fect desolation  of  the  surrounding 
country,  where  all  is  bleak  rock,  de- 
serted wilderness,  distant  mountains, 
cypress-clothed,  and  a  sailless  sea. 

Further  on  we  passed  the  Mathonte, 
(anciently  Amathonte)  on  the  banks 
of  which  was  a  temple  to  Venus  and 
Adonis.  We  searched  in  vain  for  its 
ruins.  The  mines  of  copper  in  the 
vicinity  were  once  celebrated. 

Gravidamqne  Amathonte  metallis, 

said  Ovid,  and  these  mines  pro- 
bably gave  its  name  to  the  island. 
They  were  worked  continuously  up 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Venetians 
from  Cyprus;  but,  with  the  heavy 
exactions  of  the  Turks,  their  suc- 
cessful working  ceased. 
Tlie    modern    Umaaaol,    at   first 


styled  Nemosie,  was  founded  by  Guy 
de  Lusignan,  the  great  repairer  of  the 
devastations  of  our  English  Bichard  his 
patron.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  situation  and  pleasant  bakny 
air  of  Limassol.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants  bears  witness  to  the  healthy 
situation  and  balmy  breezes  of  the 
district.  At  Lamacca  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  withered,  wasted  forms, 
spiritless  enfeebled  frames  are  but  too 
common ;  as  the  tourist  advances  fur- 
ther west,  however,  he  finds  both  man 
and  the  country  gradually  improving. 
At  Limassol  there  is  health,  i^  becom- 
ing decent  regard  for  cleanliness,  and 
a  degree  of  activity  great  for  (^rprus ; 
whifit,  as  we  advance  still  further 
west  to  Bafia,  the  ancient  Paphos,  we 
find  the  people  sprightly,  active, 
interesting,  and  cheerful. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  disposition  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people  that 
Limassol  and  Bafifa  present  a  contrast 
with  Lamacca  and  Nicosia.  Their 
habits  are  more  natural  also.  The 
female  members  of  the  Aga  Governor's 
family  at  Limassol  will  mix  with  his 
guests  freely  ;  asking  and  answering 
questions,  looking  at  and  being  looked 
at,  without  a  thought  of  wrong.  In 
the  street,  too — for  there  is  but  one 
long  street  in  Limassol — ^the  Turkish 
and  Greek  women  pass  you  by  im veil- 
ed, or  reply  to  your  queries  with  un- 
affected civility. 

Nowhere  in  Cypms,  or  indeed  in 
the  Levant  generally,  have  I  witness- 
ed so  pleasant  and  cheerful  a  sympa- 
thy between  rulers  and  ruled  as  in 
Limassol.  The  old  Aga,  Izil  Osman 
by  name,  seemed  equally  disposed  to 
be  friendly  to  Greek  and  Moslem,  to 
Latin  Christian  and  to  Protestant  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Greek  and 
Latin  equally  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
common  father  and  protector,  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  obey,  their  plea- 
sure to  love  and  revere.  Such  sym- 
pathy is  not  common  anywhere.  In 
Turkish  provinces,  however,  it  is 
peculiarly  uncommon,  and  hence  tlie 
narmony  which  we  found  reignijig  at 
Limassol  had  all  the  effect  of  a 
delightful  and  refreshing  rarity  to  us 
— somewhat  resembling  the  pleasant 
energy  inspiretl  by  a  cool  sea-breeze 
when  the  frame  has  been  worn  out  by 
heat  and  exhaustion. 

There  may  perhaps  be  between  two 
and  three  thousaiMl  inhabitants  in 
Limaw^l,  so  that  for  Cj/prus  it  is  a 
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considerable  town.  The  commerce,  of 
which  it  might  be  the  centre  under  a 
more  judicious  system  of  management, 
would  probably  suffice  to  maintain 
from  twenty  to  thirty  tliotisand.  The 
best  wine  in  Cyprus  is  manufactured 
in  the  vicinity  ;  cotton,  wheat,  barley 
and  mulberries  are  also  objects  of 
cultivation.  The  sugar-cane  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Venetians,  but  has 
long  disappeared  from  the  soil.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
district  is  admirably  adapted  for  its 
cultivation. 

Cures,  the  first  village  passed  by  the 
traveller  on  the  road  from  limassol 
to  Baffa,  is  little  better  than  a  heap  of 
ruius  ;  yet  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
few  tracts  of  country  which  display 
evidences  of  cultivation  and  labour. 
The  alternation  of  the  vine  planta- 
tions with  those  of  mulbeny  and  cot- 
ton was  very  pleasant  to  contemplate ; 
whilst,  as  we  roimded  some  bluff,  we 
had  often  before  us  bare  masses  of 
i*ock  surrounded  by  miniature  forests 
of  cypress-trees  and  dwarf-oaks,  in  the 
most  picturesque  contrast.  At  one 
moment  we  were  shut  out  from  all  pros- 
pect of  the  sea  by  abrupt  hills  and  steep 
irregular  rocks,  whilst  the  mountains, 
which  we  knew  to  be  far  distant, 
appeared  in  the  clear  blue  air  to  be 
drawing  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  us ; 
at  another,  the  distant  hills  were  quite 
excluded  from  our  view  by  overhang- 
ing trees,  whilst  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Levant  washed  the  very  pebbles 
at  our  feet.  The  heat  was  great,  but 
by  no  means  oppressive,  whilst  the 
frequent  thunder-storms  which  burst 
over  Cape  St  Andrias  and  Cape  de 
(iotta  were  rather  welcomed  than 
dreaded,  so  clear  and  refreshing  was 
the  air  subsequently. 

The  apj)roach  of  one  of  these 
numerous  thimder-storms  is  strange 
and  somewhat  portentous.  A  dark 
heavy  cloud  rises  over  the  horizon  to 
seaward,  spreading  its  deep  black 
shadow  over  the  silvery  waters.  A 
faint  ripple  travels  regularly  over  the 
ocean,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  threaten- 
ing heaving  of  the  sea,  as  if  its  mighty 
bosom  were  oppressed  by  throes  oi  an- 


guish which  itwouldshake  off  by  sighs. 
The  tops  of  the  trees  all  around  quiver, 
although  there  is  as  yet  no  breeze; 
the  birds  scream  and  flutter  irresolute- 
ly about ;  the  distant  mountains  lose 
their  blue  panoply,  and  put  on  a  ix)be 
of  dusky  brown,  or  envelope  them- 
selves altogether  in  dark  clouds.  All 
nature  is  aware  of  the  impending 
tumult,  and  awaits  trembling.  Every 
animal  has  sought  shelter,  and  where 
in  Cyprus  may  not  ruins  be  found  to 
yield  it  ?  The  hoarse  rumbling  of  the 
distant  thunder  is  heard  now,  above 
the  screaming  of  ^lls  and  the  sharp 
cawing  of  the  rooks.  A  dark  cloud 
overshadows  us,  and  a  few  large  drops 
prelude  the  coming  deluge.  Two  or 
three  vivid  flashes  of  li^tning,  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  dark  back-ground 
of  the  clouds,  are  followed  by  the 
roar  of  heaven's  artillery  in  rapid 
succession,  whilst  a  whole  cataract  of 
water  is  poured  out  of  the  black 
reservoirs  above.  The  sea  dances 
uneasily,  every  little  wave  capped 
with  foam  ;  the  wind  howls  through 
the  trees,  or  amid  the  ivy-covered 
ruins  -howls  mournfully — the  light- 
ning flashes — the  thunder  roars. 

And  now  a  gleam  of  sunshine  bursts 
over  the  grass  aroimd.  It  is  but 
momentary,  but  it  is  a  certain  harbin- 
ger of  calmness  coming.  Another 
gleam.  The  rain  dies  away  into  a 
mist ;  the  mist  gives  place  to  a  flood 
of  sunshine.  The  drops  on  the  leaves 
and  on  the  blades  of  grass  and  on  the 
wet  flowers  glitter  like  gems.  The 
sea  calms  itself  with  many  a  rough 
shake,  like  some  rude  animal.  The 
distant  moimtains  throw  off  their 
dark  coverings,  and  put  on  their  blue 
mantles  again.  All  nature  is  joyous. 
From  a  thousand  tiny  throats  a  song 
of  praise  bursts  forth — the  animals 
emerge  from  their  hiding-places.  The 
beams  of  the  sun  soon  dry  up  the 
abundant  moisture,  and,  amid  a  cool, 
clear,  bi-acing  air,  the  travellers  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing. 

Such  are  the  storms  that  burst 
over  the  rocky  bluffs  of  Cape  St.  An- 
drias and  the  low-lying  sands  of  Cape 
de  Gotta. 
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PArnOS  AKD  THE  STQNOE  nSHEBT. 


"And  when  they  (Barnabas  and  Saul) 
had  gone  through  the    island  unto 
Paphos,  they  found  a  certain  sorcerer, 
a  false  prophet,  a  Jew,  whose  name 
was  Bar- Jesus  :  which  was  with  the 
deputy  of  the  couutiy,  Sergius  Paulus, 
a  prudent  man  ;  who  called  for  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear 
the  word  of  God.     But  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  (for  so  is  his  name  by  inter- 
pretation) withstood  them,  seeking  to 
turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith. 
Then  Saul  (who  is  also  called  Paul) 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,   set  his 
eyes  on  him  and  said,  O  full  of  all 
subtilty  and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of 
the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  right- 
eousness, wilt  thou  not  cease  to  per- 
vert the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  now,  behold,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 
blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season. 
And  immediately  there  fell  upon  him 
a  mist  and  a  darkness  ;  and  ne  went 
about  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand.      Then    the    deputy, 
when  he  saw  what  was  done,  believed, 
being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord.     Now  when  Paul  and  his 
company  loosed  from  Paphos,  thev 
came  to  Perga  in  Pamphjrlia."    Sucn 
is  the  wonderful  record  m  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ,  of  the  visit  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  his  com- 
panions to  Paphos.      They  had  tra- 
velled through  the  island  from  Sa- 
lamis,  probably  by  the  coast,  along 
the  very  same  road  as  that  by  which 
we  had  journeyed — past  the  salt-marsh 
of  Salina,  the  Teze,  the  Amathonte, 
and  the  ancient  Limassol.    They  had 
probably  forded,  like  us,  the  torrent 
called  Lycus  by  the  ancients,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  district  of  Episcopi 
embowered  in  gardens.     They  had 
probably  crossea  the  mountains  be- 
tween Episcopi   and  the  region    of 
Cytherea  and  Paphos  by  the  same 
rugg^^j   uneven    road,    leaving    the 
orchards  of  citron,  orange  and  olive 
trees  behind  them,  which  doubtless 
then  as  now  made  Episcopi  the  garden 
of  Cyprus.    They  had  passed  too  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Cytherea,  then 
standing  in   all  its  glory,    now    so 
utterly  destroyed  and  covered  with 
vegetation  that  its  very  site  ia  difficvdt 


to  determine,  and,  at  last,  wearied 
doubtless  and  physically  depressed, 
tho*  mentally  vigorous,  they  nad  ar- 
rived at  Paphos  to  strike  the  sorcerer 
with  darkness  and  open  the  mental 
eyes  of  Sergius  Paulus. 

However  neglected  Cyprus  may  be 
by  Europe,  however  neglected  too  at 
Constantinople,  this  memorable  visit 
of  the  most  active  of  the  apostles  will 
ever  render  it  an  object  ot  interest  to 
the  Christian  world.  It  has  its  own 
claims  on  the  classical  student — ^it 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  any  man 
that  has  loved  ancient  Greece ;  whilst 
to  the  student  of  modem  history  it 
presents  as  strange  a  lesson  of  flourish- 
ing prosperity  f  oflowed  by  commercial 
paralysis  and  depopulation  as  any 
island  in  the  world.  But,  however 
interesting  to  the  classical  reader  or 
the  student  of  history,  the  visit  of 
"  Barnabas  and  Saul "  must  ever  re- 
main as  the  great  fact  which  connects 
the  island  with  the  struggling  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  century,  and  must 
ever  render  its  claims  great  upon  the 
sympathies  of  Christendom — to  say 
nothing  whatever  of  Kichard  and  the 
crusaders,  considerations  through 
which  it  more  particularly  appeals  to 
British  notice. 

The  ancient  Paphos  was  situated 
on  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
rocky  ledge  close  by  the  sea  shore. 
Its  position,  like  that  of  all  the 
temples  to  Venus  in  the  island,  was 
peculiarly  picturesque  and  deligntful. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
must  have  spread  out  before  its  base 
like  a  vast  plain — ^and  even  when 
agitated  with  storms  could  not  but  be 
an  object  of  supreme  interest.  Behind, 
an  undulating,  well-wooded  country, 
teiminated  in  the  mountain  range 
which  traverses  the  island ;  so  that 
there  was  every  feature  of  nature 
within  view  which  could  charm  and 
interest. 

Ancient  Paphos,  however,  exists  no 
more.  The  temple  of  Venus,  the  de- 
puty's palace,  the  town  itself,  have 
all  equally  disappeared.  An  earth- 
quake, which  must  have  happened 
within  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  swallowed  up  alike  the 
scene  of  the  debaucheries  of  the  vota- 
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ries  of  Yeniifl  and  tlie  labours  of  the 
apostles.  Not  a  vestige  of  buildings 
is  to-lKJ  seen.  A  few  excavated  rocks, 
doubtless  tombs  originally,  alone  in- 
dicate the  neighl)ourhood  of  its  site 
to  the  inquisitive  tourist.  It  was  on 
the  shore  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
that  Dido*s  armament  seized  seventy 
Cyprian  damsels, .  the  mothers  of  the 
future  Carthaginian  race.  Justin 
(xviii.  5)  tells  us,  indeed,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  island  virgins  to 
wander  by  the  searshore,  "  pro  reli- 
qua  pudicitia  lihimenta  Veneri,"  &c. 

A  lake  exists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  Paphos,  or  rather,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of  anci- 
ent Paphos,  which,  like  all  the  lakes 
of  the  island,  is  a  miasmatic  marsh 
in  summer.  Doubtless  this  could  be 
remedie<l  by  introducing  supplies  of 
water  artificially,  for  there  is  no 
want  of  water ;  Cypriot  supineness 
and  Turkisli  misgovemment  prevent 
ail  improvement.  At  Famagosta,  at 
Lnmaccn,  at  Paphos,  the  lakes  are  the 
fertile  sources  of  the  fevers  which 
desolate  the  country,  and  to  which 
the  \yooT,  debilitated  by  scanty  and 
unwholesome  diet,  are  particularly 
liable. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  lake 
lies  the  modem  BafTa,  once  the  sea- 
)>ort  of  ancient  Paphos.  It  must  origi- 
nally have  been  a  town  of  considerable 
extent,  for  its  ruins  indicate  the  fact; 
but  at  the  present  day  it  contains  only 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants — ]>erhaps 
between  two  and  three  hundred — 
including  the  gimrd  of  soldiers  which 
occupy  a  tower,  erected  on  a  cliff 
adjoining.  If  one  wishes  to  obtain  a 
lively  idea  of  the  desolation  of  Cyprus, 
let  him  visit  Pa])hos. 

The  Aga  who  governed  the  district 
and  commanded  the  soldiers  was  a 
fierce,  brigandish  sort  of  man,  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  his  brother  of  Limas- 
Hol.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the 
C  V I  »riot  Greeks — a  contempt  aj  >proach- 
\w^  to  disgust.  He  spat  as  he  8])oke  of 
them.  And  he  was  the  governor  of  a 
district  containing  ])erhap8  a  thousand 
or  fiftt>eu  hundred  of  these  much 
despised  iK?ople ! 

'i  he  nnuM  of  the  ancient  gardens  of 
BalTa,  together  with  its  amimitheatre, 
are  ntriking  and  renmrkable.  Yet 
this  was  but  the  seaport  to  the  town 
pn)i)er.  If  the  ])ort  then  had  its 
temi)le8  and  its  gardens,  its  amphi- 
theatre, capable  of  oontaining  more 


than  a  thousand  spectaiora,  and  its 
massive  mole  to  protect  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour,  what  must  the  oity 
have  been  to  which  it  was  but  the 
outlet  ? 

Beneath  the  tower  which  occupies, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  a  projecting  clifi, 
there  is  a  strange  excavation,  evident- 
ly artificial,  for  wliich  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  account  We  needed  no  CEdipus 
to  tell  us  that  it  had  been  cut  out 
before  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
island  ;  that  was  plain  enough  from 
its  magnitude  and  importance.  The 
question  was,  to  what  use  was  it  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
only  probable  answer  to  the  question 
was,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  refuge 
for  a  few  ships  before  the  mole  was 
constructed,  to  defend  them  against 
the  surf  of  the  Levant  when  agitated 
by  storms.  The  excavation  is  proba- 
bly a  htmdrod  feet  long  by  fifty  or 
sixty  in  breadth,  and  aescends  to  a 
considerable  depth.  It  mi^ht  liave 
been  partly  natural  in  the  first  instance. 

We  had  not  much  time  to  devote 
to  the  inspection  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paphos,  for  we  had  heard  that  an 
English  vessel  at  Lamacca  had  almost 
finished  her  lading,  and  would,  for  a 
few  days  only,  await  us.  Except  the 
ruins  of  Baffa  and  the  remains  of 
Venetian  sugar  factories,  however, 
there  is  little  except  wild  natural 
beauty  in  the  neighbourhood  to  detain 
the  tourist. 

We  were  determined,  however, 
before  our  departure,  to  see  the  sponge 
fishery,  which  is  here  extensively  car- 
rieil  on  by  Arab  divers.  For  tliis 
puq)ose  we  hired  a  boat,  and  rowed 
out  early  one  momiug  into  the  bay. 
Three  Arab  fishing  boats  were  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  the  search  for 
sponges.  Four  divers  were  attache<l 
to  each  boat,  whilst  two  seamen  took 
care  of  it.  They  were  courteous  and 
friendly  enough,  looking  forwaixl  to 
the  invariable  huksheesh  of  course  on 
the  termination  of  our  inspection. 
Each  diver,  prei>aratory  to  descending, 
divested  himself  of  his  clothing,  arm- 
ed himself  with  a  knife  and  a  string, 
put  his  feet  on  a  large  stone  attached 
to  a  rope,  and  was  let  down  instan- 
taneously into  the  water.  The  sea  at 
this  place  might  have  been  two  or 
tliree  fathoms  deep.  It  was  clear 
almost  as  crystal,  and  we  could  dis- 
tinctly discern  Uie  divers  moving 
about  at  the  bottom  in  search  of  the 
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sponges.  They  found  these  attached 
to  rocks  or  large  stones,  cut  oif  the 
bunches  or  chisters  with  their  knives, 
passed  a  string  through  them,  and 
then  rose  to  the  surface.  Sometimes, 
by  a  vigorous  spring  from  the  bottom, 
the  diver  would  reach  the  surface  in 
an  instant,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  boat.  When  he  happened  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  the  sponge, 
however,  this  could  not  be  done.  He 
then  stepped  on  the  stone,  shook  the 
rope,  and  was  hauled  up  forthwith  by 
the  men  in  the  boat,  who  were  only 
awaiting  the  si^al.  Only  one  left 
each  boat  at  a  tmie,  the  four  follow- 
ing each  other  of  course  in  regular 
and  rapid  succession  ;  so  that,  after 
each  (live,  there  was  an  interval  of 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  same 
diver  descended  again. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  labour  of 
the  two  men  left  in  the  boat  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  divers,  for 
itiGy  were  obliged  constantly  to  be  on 
the  alert,  ana  frequently  to  exert 
themselves  considerably,  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  others  rapidly.  We 
observed  that  each  diver  had  his  own 
rope  with  the  lar^e  stone  attached. 
They  did  not  aU  use  the  same. 
Doubtless,  the  weight  of  each  bore 
some  relation  to  that  of  each  diver. 

The  noiseless,  business-like  way  in 
which  the  whole  matter  proceeded 
was  interesting  and  curious.  Some 
of  the  divers  threw  themselves  at  full 
length  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  on 
emerging  from  the  water,  as  if 
thoroughly  exhausted,  covering  them- 
selves with  a  thick  piece  of  coarse 
.  blue  cloth.  Others  threw  the  piece 
of  cloth  over  theii*  shoulders,  and 
squatted,  tailor-fashion,  in  the  bows. 
Every  five  or  ten  minutes  the  position 
of  the  boat  was  altered  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oar,  and  that  apparently 
without  reference  to  the  success  or 
want  of  success  of  the  divers.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  three  of  them 
would  descend  in  succession  from  the 
same  boat  and  bring  up  nothing.  On 
such  occasions  they  usuallv  sprang 
from  the  bottom  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  roj)e  or  of  the  men  above. 
The  fourth  again  would  bring  up  a 
large  bunch,  partly  searweed,  partly 
sheUs.  partly  sponge.  It  was  thrown 
into  the  stem  with  the  rest,  usually 
without  a  word.  This  silence  sur- 
prised us,  for  the  Arabs  are  of  the 
noisiest  when  working  on  shore.    We 


were  told  by  the  Aga  that  they  wer« 
silent  in  order  that  the  sharks  might 
not  hear  them ;  and  probably  there 
is  some  superstition  connected  with 
the  fact,  although  they  themselves 
would  not  enlighten  us  on  the  subject, 
simply  remarking  in  answer  to  our 
inquiries,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
talk  al>out.  Once  only,  on  a  magni- 
cent  piece  of  fine  sponge  being  borne 
to  the  surface,  did  an  exclamation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  those  in  the 
boat  to  which  we  had  attached  our- 
selves. 

Monotonous  enough,  one  would 
suppose,  such  a  scene  must  have 
been,  and  it  was  certainly  not  without 
monotony,  but  it  was  interesting  and 
curious  too.  We  watched  it  all  day. 
The  sea  wajs  perfectly  calm  and 
smooth,  a  gentle  swell  giving  the 
boat  a  heaving  undulating  motion. 
The  sea  was  not  only  calm  and  smooth 
but  clear.  We  could  see  the  shoals  of 
small  fish  disporting  at  its  bottom  mer- 
rily. Sometimes  a  diver  was  let  down 
into  the  very  midst  of  such  a  shoal, 
and  then  the  bounding  off  as  from  a 
centre,  the  flutter  and  agitation, 
the  scampering  terror  of  the  tmy  den- 
izens of  the  deep  were  curious  to 
witness. 

The  divers  usually  remained  beneath 
the  surface  from  half  a  minute  to  a 
minute  and  a-half.  Some  of  them,  it 
was  said,  could  remain  below  three 
minutes ;  but  we  deprecated  any  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  tne  feat,  being 
anxious  to  see  their  usual  practice, 
not  to  have  them  torture  themselves 
for  our  satisfaction.  They  are  not 
iisually  long-lived.  Their  method  of 
living  is  unnatural,  and  the  vital  or- 
gans will  not  stand  with  impunity  the 
constant  playing  upon  them.  Few  of 
them  pass  their  fortieth  year  ;  none 
of  the  habitual  divers  reach  their 
fiftieth.  Such  at  least  was  the  infor- 
mation we  received  on  the  subject 
from  those  who  ou^ht  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts. 

The  whole  of  the  western  coast  of 
Cyprus  is  an  excellent  fishing-groimd 
for  sponges,  whilst,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  upon 
the  eastern.  It  is  not  usually,  how- 
ever, the  finer  descriptions  which  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Cyprus,  but 
rather  the  coarser  and  the  least 
valuable.  From  our  inspection  of 
the  pieces  brought  up  by  the  divei-s, 
we  Booiild  say  that  tne  nearer  to  the 
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rock  to  which  it  is  attached,  the 
coarser  the  spoDge  ;  the  further  from 
the  rock  the  finer.  This,  we  were 
told,  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  but  it 
certainly  was  the  case  in  all  the  spe- 
cimens we  saw. 

The  divers  themselves  speculate  in 
the  proceeds.  Thev  divide  equally 
the  value  of  the  weet's  or  the  month's 
fishing,  taking  care  of  course  to  as- 
sociatS  themselves  with  as  skilful  a 
band  as  possible.  The  boatmen  are 
paid  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  boat 
and  their  own  attendance. 

We  remained  with  the  fishing-boats 
all  day,  interested  and  amused.  When 
the  muezzin's  voice  was  heard,  to- 
wards the  evening,  calling  the  faithful 
to  prayers,  all  the  diving  ceased.  A 
solemn  silence  pervaded  the  bay,  as 
the  voice  from  the  minaret  came 
booming  over  the  waters.  All  pros- 
trated themselves  towards  Mecca,  and 
were  at  once  engaged  in  fervent  pray- 
er. Surely  there  is  something  more 
than  a  vain  form  in  this  solemn  pros- 
tration and  earnest  outpouring,  peri- 
odically, of  devotional  formulae.  Why 


is  it  that  all  over  the  East  man  is 
ever  so  attached  to  his  creed,  so  ready 
to  put  himself  to  any  sacrifices  in 
order  to  fulfil  its  requirements,  whilst 
in  the  West  religion^^^ww  to  be  rather 
a  troublesome  external,  a  thing  of 
custom  and  convenience,  not  a  heart- 
felt want  and  an  inward  conviction  ? 
Pondering  much  on  this,  we  made 
our  way  silently  to  the  shore,  as  the 
muezzin's  voice  still  rang  clearly 
from  the  minaret,  proclaiming  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Grod,  and  that 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 

The  next  day,  having  previously 
sent  our  mules  back  to  Lamacca 
we  sailed  in  a  Greek  ship  for  Salina. 
The  wind  was  propitious,  the  sea 
smooth,  the  voy^e  pleasant  and 
prosperous.  The  il&glish  ship  was 
ready  for  departure  the  day  after  our 
arrival.  Our  horses  and  mules  were 
disposed  of  at  the  usual  sacrifice ; 
butskeeshwQS  plentifully  administered 
amongst  our  servants,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  old  England, 
mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Cy- 
prus as  we  went. 


JOHN    TWILLER. 


Vr  GODPBST  XAAanrOBBRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OBXJUt  WINDOW. 


"  Thef  e  was  once  a  poet,  who  wrote 
— for  fame.     But  it  came  not. 

"  He  toiled  on — suffered — loved — 
man-ied — grew  in  years — became 
poor — was  forced  to  work  with  his 
hands  ;  but  continued  to  write. 

"  He  met  with  no  support — no 
encouragement  —  no  praise.  Men 
laughed  at  him.  It  is  no  new  thing. 
Poets  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  were  thought  to  be  behind 
their  time,  too  childish  for  the  day 
they  lived  in, — and  were  treated 
accordingly.  And  indeed  he  was 
cliildiah,  as  it  might  l>e  called  :  he  did 
many  silly  things,  and  left  many  wise 
things  undone ;  and  though  some 
loved  him,  none  looked  up  to  him. 

"  He  wrote  ;  his  heart  fainted,  but 
he  wrote — poetry.  He  spread  the 
sails  of  his  soul  on  a  dusty  desert 
They  failed  to  advance  the  helpless 
barK  over  the  sands  of  life. 


"He  gave  his  genius  over  unto 
death. 

"  He  hoped  to  be  understood  some 
other  time  ;  thought  that  to  die  might 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  a  just  censure, 
and  bring  asperity  softened  to  his 
grave.  But  even  a  grave  was  grudg- 
ingly afforded  him.  A  few  sods  were 
cut,  laid  over  the  mound  his  body  had 
presumed  to  raise  in  the  churchyard — 
and  trodden  down. 

"His  family  had  loved  him,  and 
wished  to  think  his  merit  great.  But 
with  his  family  his  name  ceased.  His 
son  had  no  son  ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  was 
down  among  the  poor,  and  lost  sight 
of. 

"Times  went  by.  Eevolutions 
uprooted  empires — and  did  more : 
tney  shook  the  minds  of  men.  New 
systems  and  new  sentiments  arose 
with  newraoes.  There  was  a  feeling 
for  and  with  genius, 
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"  And  thon  mmo  oiio  .stumbled 
np)ii  the  writings  of  tlie  poet ;  and 
pored  surprisedly  over  tnem — luid 
wept ;  and  Bhowed  them  to  othei*s, 
who  wept  also.  And  there  was  a 
wonder  whei*e  they  had  been  hid  lUl 
this  time.  And  then  enquiry  after 
the  writer  was  set  on  foot ;  and  all 
marvelled  that  so  little  information 
could  be  collected  concerning  him. 
His  gi*ave  wius  discovered  at  last — 
with  difficulty  ;  for  it  was  nearly  trod- 
den out :  and  people  flocked  about  it, 
and  whispered.  And  ])ilgrims — great 
intellects — came  from  afar,  and  knelt 
upon  it.  And  his  haunts — the  little 
chambers  of  the  jmguish  of  liis  soul 
— were  entered  on  tij)toe,  and  the  lips 
of  the  gifted  and  of  the  beautiful  pro- 
nounced his  name  with  rapture,  and 
strong  men  trembled  before  his  memo- 
ly.  And  people  found  in  his  poems 
some  words  descriptive  of  himself—  - 
obscure,  humble,  and  vague  enough ; 
for  indeed  he  had  no  outward  comeli- 
ness ;  but  on  this  hint  they  wrought 
out  an  imaginary  portrait,  a  model  of 
manly  beauty  ;  and  ideal  statues  were 
raised  in  his  honor,  of  godlike  pro- 
portions ; — for  ai*t  insensibly  adopts 
the  outlines  of  the  soul  to  reconstruct 
the  body  upon,  forecasting  the  resur- 
rection of  tiie  dead.  And  his  nation 
entered  his  name  on  the  muster-roll 
of  its  glory ;  and  other  njitions 
envied  it  on  that  account.  And  his 
writings  spread  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  sunk  to  the  depths  of  the 
heart — and  wrought  miracles. 

"And  it  was  given  to  the  patient 
spirit  of  the  poet  to  look  do^\Tl— and 
Ije  satisfied." 

In  the  above  rhnmody,  John  Twil- 
ler  had  obscurely  shadowed  foi-th  his 
idea  of  his  own  position  at  the  present, 
and  his  aspirations  for  the  future. 

Meantime,  youth  had  come — and 
gone  ;  and  advanced  manhood  found 
the  work  of  life  still  to  do. 

Such  fi-agments  as  the  foregoing 
were  the  balm  with  which  he  used  to 
salve  his  heart's  wound.  They  af- 
forded him  the  consolation  man  has 
ever  derived  from  casting  his  own 
horoscope,  in  the  mingled  characters 
of  aspiration  and  insj)iration. 

True,  as  life  had  worn  on,  and  the 
chances  against  him  multiplied,  these 
little  ebullitions  of  fancy  and  feeling 
liad  become  rarer  and  more  evanescent. 
Still,  each  of  them,  ere  it  burst  in 


Twiller's  mind,  manifested  itself  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  vast  design,  intended 
in  its  subject  to  immortalise  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes,  but  in  iis 
object  to  promote  the  realization  of 
them.  For  convinced  John  Twiller 
was  that  the  world  could  not  possibly 
come  to  an  end,  without  arriving  at 
some  period  of  intelligence  in  wnicli 
his  works  and  name  should  be  ac- 
corded those  honors  to  which  he  was 
so  continually  making  ineffectual 
claim. 

They  had  been  absent  from  home — 
his  wife  and  he — for  some  days  in  the 
neighbouring  metropolis.  It  was 
very  late  when  they  arrived  at  their 
quiet  abode  ;  and,  having  allowed  his 
fatigued  partner  to  retire  to  rest,  the 
melancholy  humorist  had  placed  him- 
self in  an  oriel  window  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  become  entranced.  His 
gentle  and  affectionate  wife  agreed 
with  the  doctor  in  the  opinion  that 
rest  was  the  business  of  the  night,  as 
business  ought  to  be  the  rest  of  the 
day.  John  Twiller  argued  rather 
after  the  fashion  of  those  melancholy 
temperaments  which  prefer  baying 
the  moon  at  that  season. 

Well,  after  all,  the  temptation  was 
strong.  Gas-light,  smoke,  mud,  rat- 
tle and  roar,  exchanged  for  the  holy 
calm  of  noctui'nal  nature.  The  moon 
was  now  just  withdrawing,  like  a 
dei)0sed  queen,  leaving  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  n])pling  ocean  the  last 
bright  tokens  of  her  presence,  like 
the  Maunday  silver  distributed  to  the 
watei*s  of  earth,  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  night.  On  the  other  side, 
ambitious  morning  wiis  on  the  rise. 
Already  had  she  unclothed  hci^self  of 
her  humble  grey  shawl ;  and  the 
hours  were  casting  about  her  a  roseate 
gossamer  of  glory.  She  looked  at  her 
face  in  the  ocean,  and  smiled  ;  where- 
upon eveiy  obsetjuious  billow  clothed 
itself  in  her  livcrv,  and  passed  on  an 
ambassage  towards  her  chamber,  to 
tell  her  tliat  the  world  was  ready  to 
offt?r  her  the  crown  of  dav. 

One  star  was  there,  a  gem  upon  her 
forehead.  That  gem  would  remain  ; 
but  the  brow  of  the  wearer  was  soon 
to  wax  too  dazzlingly  radiant  to  enable 
mortals  to  see  it.  Thus  it  is — so 
thought  Jolm  Twiller — that  those 
tinsel  honors  which  are  our  chief 
pride  while  we  have  nothing  really 
our  own  to  l)e  proud  of — birth,  ituik, 
fortune — are  extinguished  and  disap- 
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I)ear  as  soon  as  the  transfiguration  of 
genius  bathes  us  in  its  light. 

The  scene  from  that  window  was 
at  all  times  a  refreshing  one.  The 
observer  commanded  three  points  of 
the  compass.  And,  at  each  of  these 
points,  the  sea  formed  a  feature  of  the 
view,  bounding  the  prospect  by  its 
level  line  to  the  eastward.  Opposite, 
the  bold  shore  of  a  rocky  promontory 
raised  itself  at  some  miles  distance, 
its  huge  sides  hollowed  out  and  tor- 
mented into  caves  by  the  endless 
persecution  of  the  surge,  as  the  bnf- 
fetings  of  disappointment  will  in 
the  end  wear  oark  fissures  in  the 
human  brain,  from  which  night- 
preying  thoughts  wing  forth.  Near 
at  hand,  and  forming  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  a  little  culti- 
vated patch  sloped  to  the  water's  edge, 
which  was  breasted  by  a  rampart, 
half  natural,  half  artificial,  of  great 
stones ;  and  to  the  westward,  though 
at  a  considerable  distance,  rose  niune- 
rous  roofs,  and  a  few  church  towers, 
beyond  which  himg  a  monotonous 
canopy,  curtaining  out  the  city  then, 
a.s  at  all  times,  from  its  country 
acquaintance. 

John  Twiller  was,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  a  disappointed  man. 
That  is,  he  deemed  himself  an  ill 
used  one,  and  hung  out  the  ensign  of 
it  on  his  face.  He  was  cei'tainly  not 
destitute  of  talent ;  and  he  was  full 
of  the  most  genuine,  though  the  most 
troublesome  sensibility.  It  had  been 
his  fortune — or  misfortime — to  get 
tlie  credit  early  amongst  his  intimates 
of  being  "  a  genius."  Whether  he 
really  was  so  or  not,  perhaps  no  one 
living  could  or  can  say.  His  own 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  peculiar. 
He  held  that  various  causes  are  in 
operation  to  produce  what  men  call 
talents  in  different  individuals.  In 
one,  the  mind  is  constituted  to  act 
within  a  certain  range,  the  physical 
organ  being  in  perfect  order  ;  so  that 
nothing  short  oi  a  constitutional  re- 
volution, expanding  the  natural  capa- 
city of  the  mind,  (a  circumstance 
which  he  thought  never  took  place,) 
can  render  the  developement  of  new 
talent  and  powers  possible.  In  ano- 
ther, the  range  of  the  intellect  may 
be  vastly  more  comprehensive,  yet  a 
functional  derangement  of  the  system 
— a  want  of  constitutional  energy,  for 
instance,  or  of  sustained  energy,  or  a 
feeble  conditipn  of  the  memory,  or 


some  such  cause— may  render  the 
limit  less  easily  reached  ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be,  perhaps,  that  the  world 
gives  the  individual  so  constituted 
and  so  restrained,  credit  for  a  less, 
expansive  intellect  than  the  esprit 
home  in  full  working  order. 

The  majoritv  of  men  in  sound 
health  and  of  cheerful,  satisfied  dispo- 
sitions, he  held,  belong  to  the  former 
class  ;  numbers  of  imnoticed  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  some  more  distin- 
guished, will  be  found  in  the  latter. 
But  rarely  are  these  perfectly  easy  or 
contented  in  mind.  The  conscious- 
ness of  there  being  unexplored  re- 
cesses within  ; — ^unexplorable  without 
a  labor  beyond  their  own  strength — 
the  evidence  of  a  rich  vein  which  they 
have  neither  implements  nor  sinews 
to  work— the  glance  of  the  distant 
summits  of  a  range,  whence  the  whole 
world  would  be  at  their  feet,  yet  the 
conscious  inability  to  scale  it — ^the 
occasional  soarings,  perhaps,  to  re- 
gions of  light,  and  harmony,  and 
truth,  and  power,  and  the  hopeless 
fall  back  into  their  own  impotence, — 
all  this  saddens  and  overclouds. 
Such  men  may  be  resigned — ^they  can 
seldom  be  happy. 

John  Twiller  considered  himself  as 
belonging  to  this  latter  class.  He 
felt  withm  himself  Alpine  elevations 
of  sublimity  ;  cavernous  recesses  of 
passion  and  gloom.  He  could  define 
their  proportions,  and  occasionally 
visit  them ;  but  a  leaden  weight  hir- 
bitually  clogged  him.  He  di*agged  a 
chain—  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  palace 
of  his  own  nature.  He  saw  and  im- 
derstood  those  who  were  more  at  large 
in  an  himibler  precinct, — who  had  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  of  which  some 
even  arrived  at  the  mayoralty,  their 
breasts  being  swelled  to  bursting 
under  the  civic  chain.  They  did 
not  see  him  ;  or,  if  they  did,  they 
thanked  Gtod,  &c.  Well,  the  difier- 
ence,  he  reasoned,  was  this.  If  ever 
the  entanglements  of  the  flesh  were 
to  be  removed,  he  would  be  the  one 
to  gain  ;  for  in  all  directions  his  ham- 
pered spirit  would  s])ring  to  its  natu- 
ral boimdaries,  rushing,  like  a  crowd 
into  an  opera-house,  in  haste  and  strong 
curiosity  to  see  the  sights  its  admis- 
sion-monev  entitled  it  to  witness. 
They  would  continue  as  they  were — 
except  that  they  would  know  him, 

"  John  !  John  !  What  an  hour ! 
It  is  broad  dav  I" 
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"  In  a  few  minutes,  Agatha.  Then 
besides — ^well,  that  the  current  of  my 
thoughts  should  be  interrupted  at 
such  a  moment !  There,  I  positively 
cannot  take  up  the  thread  again  !  and 
I  do  declare  it  U  very  like  day  !    I 


suppose  "^e  mutt  undergo  the  humili- 
ation of  sleep,  lest  we  should  fancy 
that  we  could  not  die.  Chilly  enough, 
too.    Come,  I  believe  I  had  better 

And  Jolin  Twiller  retired  to  ree*. 


CHAPTER  11. 


rSYCHOURArHT. 


"  An  architect  once  built  a  church 
in  a  city ;  he  had  not  been  given  the 
choice  of  the  site.  It  stood  in  a 
choked  labyrinth  of  damp  brickwork. 
It  was  finished.  The  architect  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
It  grew  old.  Generations  passed  it 
by,  in  two  ever-meeting  streams 
through  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  and 
saw  little  more  than  the  bill-bestuck 
foulness  of  its  foundations,  which 
abutted  at  an  awkward  angle  on  the 
street  in  its  fidelity  to  the  cardinal 
points,  and  were  voted  a  nuisance  by 
all  business-like  men. 

"  I  have  often  passed  by  that  church 
in  my  younger  days.  Ugly  things 
were  chalkea  upon  its  walls.  A 
stand  of  oysters  filled  one  recess.  An 
eternal  lump  of  rags  and  mendicancy 
haunted  another.  It  rose  high,  and 
hid  the  light,  and  the  street  was 
cold  and  gloomy  under  it,  and  the 
pavement  was  never  dry.  I  used  to 
feel  uncomfortable  as  I  hurried  out  of 
its  shadow,  and  thought  of  the  dismal 
organ,  and  the  awful  echoing  pave- 
ment within,  and  the  vaults  under- 
neath, and  wondered  why  Go<l  must 
be  worshipped  in  a  place  that  fiight- 
ened  children. 

"  Since  that  time,  the  corpomtion 
of  the  city  thought  proper  to  open 
that  neighbourhood.  They  threw 
down  houses,  projected  streets  and 
squares,  and  built,  at  ample  distances, 
noble  and  convenient  edifices  ; — but 
left  the  church  standing  as  before. 

"  Then  for  the  first  time  men  began 
to  see  the  church,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  design.  And  tliey 
agreed  tliat  it  was  grand. 

"  The  oysters  wei-e  removed,  tlie 
beggar  set  to  work  for  his  bread,  and 
the  walls  cleared  of  bills  and  ribaldiy. 

"  As  I  stood  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spacious  street  the  other  day, 
looking  at  the  majestic  and  varied 
outline  of  that  building,  I  perceive<l 
the  fi'esh  leaves  of  a  tree  toudied  by 


the  sunshine,  coming  from  over  the 
churchyard  wall.  It  was  the  only 
tree  there ;  and  I  found  out  af ter- 
wanls  that  it  marked  the  spot  where 
the  architect  was  buiiod." 

The  Twiller  style  will  be  easily 
recognized  in  the  foregoing  f i*agment, 
which  was  vehemently  committed  to 
paper  about  this  time. 

A  character  such  as  this  could  not 
be  interesting  to  society. 

John  Twiller  had  very  few  friends. 
But  he  had  one  favorite,  who  loved 
him  as  a  brother.  Eusebius  Bland 
was  the  vicar  of  a  parish  he  had  him- 
self resided  in  a  few  years  before. 
He  was  a  kindly-looking  bachelor, 
inclined  to  a  full  habit  of  body,  with 
a  disposition  almost  too  rich  in  the 
native  charities  of  life  to  look  with 
sufl[icient  rigidity  of  reprehension  on 
the  faults  and  follies  he  did  not  share. 
He  was  diffident  of  himself,  and 
rather  too  backward  perhaps  in  as- 
seiting  his  position,  especially  with 
Twiller,  for  whom  be  had  not  only  an 
admiration  but  a  sort  of  reverence, 
wliieh  had  disabled  him  fix>m  the  per- 
formance even  of  hia  moi'e  immediate 
duties  in  relation  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  Twiller  and  his  family  were 
his  parishioners.  We  have  said  that 
he  was  a  baclielor.  He  showed  every 
symptom  of  remaining  so  for  life — ^for, 
if  there  was  a  \yo\ni  in  his  character 
which  did  not  hannonize  with  the  rest, 
it  was  a  sort  of  impassiveness  as  re- 
garded the  softer  sex,  not  actually 
amounting  to  indi/Fereuce,  but  whicli 
I Hjlied  the  possibi  lity  of  h is  ever  niak i tig 
any  progi^ss  towar<la  tlu-ir  favra*, 
though  it  was  so  well  known  «^nd  so 
well  understooil  to  co-exist  w  itli  true 
Christian  amiability  aiidkiii(llinos.sto 
every  soul  he  met,  that  his  foiiiaJe 
fiicuds  were  always  i-eady  to  take  him 
as  they  found  him,  and  make  the  lai-gest 
allowance  for  wJiat  they  doubtless 
attnbuted  to  sevei'o  self-ilenial. 
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Twiller  liked-— indeed  he  loved — 
EuHcbius  Bland.  He  resembled  him- 
self, he  fancied,  in  his  fondness  for 
winding  along  the  alleys  of  desultory 
speculation,  instead  of  toiling  througn 
the  stages  of  thought.     This  was  not 

3uite  true ;  though  he  possessed  a 
elightful  facility  of  following  unre- 
sistingly the  coui*se  of  meditation 
pursued  by  those  he  came  in  contact 
with  ;  just  as  some  men  cannot  resist 
the  arm  of  a  friend  put  within  their 
own  for  a  saunter  ;  from  whence  he 
appeared  to  Twiller  to  possess  those 
tastes  and  that  turn  of  mind  into 
which  he  fell  so  easily  under  his  own 
influence. 

Then  again,  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  once  been  minister  of  hia 
parish  had  given  him  an  importance 
in  Twiller's  eyes,  which  he  did  not 
lose  when  he  quitted  it.  Twiller 
indeed  considered  tlie  mere  frequent- 
ing the  same  church  to  be  a  sort  of 
bond.  The  man,  he  used  to  say,  who 
lias  for  years  sat  in  the  next  pew  to 
me,  who  has  li.stened  to  the  same 
sermons,  joined  in  the  same  responses, 
(piavered  over  the  same  psalmody,  ' 
and  placed  his  alms  in  the  same 
plato, — is  a  friend  whom  I  cannot 
think  of  with  indifference.  Should  I 
meet  him  at  the  antipodes,  I  should 
shake  hands  with  him  as  a  brother. 
If  he  luw  ])een  absent,  I  feel  anxious  ; 
if  he  is  prayed  for,  I  join  with  alarm  ; 
and  when  his  seat  is  finally  empty, 
and  the  l)ell  has  been  tolled,  I  feel 
that  something  is  gone  that  cannot  be 
i*ephiced. 

It  may  well  he  supposed,  then,  that 
Bland  waa  a  favorite.  But  still  he 
wtis  a  rare  visitor.  Much  fonder  was 
he  of  getting  over  his  old  parishioner 
to  spend  a  day  at  the  vicarage  ;  when 
they  would  i)robably  wander  about 
the  fields,  talking  of  everything  in 
the  world  except  what  the  world  wa8 
talking  about ;  and  even  stopping  to 
enjoy  such  silly  things  as  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  trees 
alx>ve  their  head,  or  the  gurgling  of  the 
stream  among  the  stones  at  their  feet. 

Twiller     knew     notliing     of     his 


friend's  early  life.  Bland  did  not 
care  for  talking  of  himself  or  his  own 
concerns  ;  being,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  diffident  with  every  body, 
and,  besides,  standing  a  little  in  awe 
of  Twiller,  which  made  him  afraid  of 
drawing  unnecessary  attention  to- 
wards anything  personal  to  himself. 
There  are  humble  people  of  this  sort 
to  be  met  with  every  day,  who  will 
not  venture  to  bring  much  luggage 
with  them  into  society,  but  stufi"  their 
private  concerns,  their  interests, 
wants,  and  sorrows,  into  the  very 
smallest  compass  of  their  hearts,  as 
into  a  travelling-bag,  at  the  risk 
of  bursting  it ;  lest  they  should  in- 
commode their  fellow-travellers  in 
the  stage  of  life. 

Bland,  as  Twiller  foimd  out  in- 
directly, was  a  distressed  man  ;  al- 
ways embarnuwed,  like  himself.  This, 
too,  was  a  bond  of  union.  His  chari- 
ties were,  in  fact,  too  liberal  for  his 
income ;  and  he  would  often,  culpablv 
enough,  send  away  a  tradesman's  bill 
from  the  door  to  spend  the  money  on 
a  pair  of  blankets  or  a  bag  of  meal 
for  a  poor  neighbour. 

As  for  Bland's  nunisterial  duties, 
they  were  performed  willingly  and 
cheerfully,  though  they  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  indulging  occasionally 
in  the  sports  of  shooting  and  fishing, 
to  both  of  which  he  was  decidedly  ad- 
dicted. The  fact  is,  he  was  not  what 
could  be  called  a  devoted  Minister  of 
the  Oosjpel ;  at  least,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  IS  usually  understood  amongst 
strict  religionists  ;  nor  could  Twiller 
always  reconcile  himself  to  his  easy 
and  nonchalant  ways,  which  he  liked 
to  attribute,  however,  to  the  constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy  of  the  man,  his 
gouty  plumpness,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  twinkling  eye. 

Perhaps  Bland's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  may  be  as  clearly  seen 
m  a  few  stanzas  of  his  own,  which  he 
repeated  to  Twiller  one  sunny  day, 
as  they  sat  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
churchyard,  as  they  could  be  by  the 
most  efaborate  details.  They  ran  as 
follows  :-^ 


MV    PARISH    CHCRCII. 


I. 


1  low  my  i^eaceful  parish  church. 

With  its  ivy  and  its  tombs, 
And  the  cheerful  peal  of  tlie  Sunday  bell. 
And  the  eloouence  of  the  quiet  knell, 

As  the  village  funeral  comes. 
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II. 


I  love  my  humble  pajrish  church, 

With  its  antique  doorway  wide, 
And  the  plain  old  oaken  pulpit  there, 
And  the  oaken  stool  of  ancient  prayer, 
Which  the  widows  stand  beside. 


III. 


I  love  my  decent  parish  church. 
And  the  yeoman's  veteran  age, 
As  he  turns  with  reverential  eye 
Unto  my  wholesome  homily 
From  Jewell's  precious  page. 


IV. 


I  love  my  simple  parish  church, — 

And  a  tear  my  eyesight  dims, 
As  the  whole  assembly,  old  and  young, 
Sing  o'er  the  strain  their  fathers  simg — 
The  same  old  psalms  and  hymns. 


V. 


I  love  my  holy  parish  chui*ch. 

With  its  churchyard's  growing  bed. 
O'er  which  the  neighbours,  now  alive. 
Each  week  in  serious  groups  arrive. 
And  will  be  borne  when  dead. 

VI. 

Give  me  my  own  old  parish  church — 

'Tis  better  for  the  knees 
Their  bones  upon  the  boards  to  bruise. 
Than  press  the  velvet  in  the  pews 

Of  cnapels  styled  "  of  ease," — 

VII. 

Where  sun  by  day,  and  lamp  by  night, 

Blaze  with  untempered  glare* 
On  dressed  enthusiasts,  droning  loud, 
Or  quavering  wildly  o'er  tlie  crowd. 
To  make  poor  people  stare. 

VIII. 

Where  some  |>ert  favourite  goes  aloft^ 

And  makes  the  roof-tree  roar. 
Till  nervous  females  fall  in  fits. 
And  sober  men  misdoubt  his  wits, 
And  look  towards  the  door. 

IX. 

No — be  my  haunt  my  parish  church, 

EniboHomed  in  its  glade  :— 
Within  its  courts  my  days  I'd  spend, — 
-.Vnd  when  I'm  dead  some  village  friend 
May  la^  me  in  its  shade. 
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Tliisjit  will  be  ailmitted,  exhibits  more 
of  sentiment  than  sense.  We  fear  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Reverend 
EusebiiTS  Bland  was  formed  after  the 
pattern  of  tlio«e  steady  but  not  over- 
active divines,  who  administered  their 
parishes  in  pe^ce  and  quiet  before  the 
uncompromising  energy  of  evangeli- 
cism  had  excited  an  equally  uncom- 
l)romisiug  activity  on  the  side  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  galled  the 
sleek  flanks  of  the  country  clergy, 
with  a  spur  that  made  the  willing 
wince  and  the  stubborn  kick. 

(-)n  the  night  following  that  on 
which  this  memoir  has  commenced, 
John  Twiller  set  himself  down  to 
i^ply  to  Eusebius  Bland  on  a  contro- 
versial question,  which  the  world  had 
long  ceased  to  think  about,  but  which 
had  formed  the  toi)ic  of  a  vehement 
discussion  with  him  at  their  last 
meeting.  lie  had  scarcely  begun, 
however,  when  he  paused,  and  said 
to  himself, — "  In  what  would  I  have 
Eusebius  Bland  different  from  what 
h(*  is  ?  I  have  been  all  along  en- 
dcavouriug  to  vanquish  him  in  argu- 
ment, but  without  success.  That  is, 
I  have  always  beaten  him,  but  never 
changed  his  opinions.  The  same  old 
questions  remain  like  shuttlecocks 
between  us  ;  and,  strike  as  hard  as  I 
may,  if  he  misses  his  blow,  he  picks 
up  the  argument,  and  gently  tosses  it 
in  my  face  again. 

"If  I  should  succeed,  the  game 
would  be  over — no  more  battledore. 

**  Were  the  steel  to  make  the  grind- 
stone as  smooth  as  itself,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  grinding. 

**  Ijet  me  leave  Bland  as  I  find  him, 
and  believe  that  nature  has  fashioned 
his  opinions  as  his  form,  round,  yield- 
ing, soft,  yet  ever  returning  to  the 
original  model,  however  I  may  indent 
them  for  a  moment. 

"Strange,  the  fixedness,  yet  the 
impressibility  of  character  !  Every- 
where about  me  I  am  met  by  indivi- 
duality |)ermauently  stampeil ;  while 
mv  li'ijhtcst  word  or  act  will  moidd  or 
warp  that  character  in  the  direction 
of  itfl  impact. 

"Is  there  anv  use  in  mv  labouring 
to  alter  my  own  character  l  Are  we 
not  all  fashioned  from  without  ?  Are 
we  a  whit  more  accountable  for  our 
own  angles  than  a  basaltic  column  ? 
The  shafts  that  press  us  on  every  side 
mould  us  into  what  wc  are.  What 
fruitless  trouble  we  all  take  I    What 


more  than  trouble  have  I  not  gone  to, 
myself !" 

He  was  ojff,  in  short,  on  the  favorite 
theme. 

Pity  for  him,  poor  fellow  !  that  in 
his  vigil  he  did  not  fall  to  thinking — 
for  reverie  is  not  thought — the  one 
being  to  the  other  as  the  drifting  of  a 
spar  to  the  "  way"  of  a  vessel. 
Musing  is  the  dimpling  of  the  stream 
of  thought  upon  itself ;  and,  like  it, 
generally  busies  itself  with  dead  sticks 
and  \^'ithered  leaves. 

Pity  for  him  :  for  if  ever  there  was 
a  man  who  had  no  business  to  dream, 
and  every  business  to  think,  it  was 
he.  He  had  managed  to  collect  about 
himself  all  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
without  having  made  any  correspond- 
ing pro^dsion  for  the  due  discnarge 
of  them.  To  work  upward  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  if  he  would  obtain 
true  independence  for  himself,  and 
secure  his  family  against  ultimate 
penury.  It  would  not  do  to  keep  his 
level.  He  had  contrived  matters  so, 
that  even  that  would  be  ruin  ;  yet  he 
was  unfortunately  one  in  whom  action 
was  an  effort ;  whose  hands  dropped 
to  his  side  the  moment  the  efibrt  was 
made,  and  whose  ceaseless  aspiration 
was  towards  that  blessed  hour  in 
which  he  might  sit  down  and  do 
nothing. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
he  found,  night  after  night,  out-watch- 
ing the  Bear  ?  The  intelligent  reader 
needs  scarcely  to  be  told  that  there  is 
a  form  of  inaolence  which  consists  in 
a  distaste  for  regular  recreation,  as 
much  as  for  regiUar  exertion.  He 
will  at  once  re^  individuals  who 
recoil  from  pleasure  itself,  when  it  is 
prescribed  as  a  duty  and  must  be 
enjoyed  periodically  ;  and  who  prefer 
the  luxury  of  self-annoyance  to  the 
disgust  of  submitting  to  a  cyclical 
remmen  of  happiness. 

Poor  Twiller,  without  exactly  em- 
bodying in  himself  the  full  inconsis- 
tency of  this  class,  nevertheless  owned 
a  lamentable  desultoriness  of  purpose 
in  this  world's  affairs.  Nor  was  he 
to  be  unhesitatingly  condemned. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  acut^ness  of 
\'ision  in  the  nearest  observer  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  another's 
mind ;  and  so,  there  being  no  adequate 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment,  it 
is  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
"  Judge  not"  is  a  precept  to  be  "taken 
not  so  much  as  the  restriction  of  the 
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li})Oi-t  y  wfi  ]y>ft80i^,  aa  the  anuouiicc<l 
n-co^riiitiou  of  :i  law  of  our  iiatiin>, 
\vlii«*h  seals  ln-ail  a^'ainst  heiirt,  wax- 
nl  lik<'  tin*  <*rllsof  :i  hoiM*yc'uinl>f  eadi 
:i;;Miii>t  llu?  ruriosity  of  itn  iieiglilNiiir 
(xvupaiit,  iuid  niilv  tn  Ih;  (.'onniiiauled 
l»y  all  cy**  dinrttMl  from  a  jiljine  out- 
side .'iiid  hryond  tliu  nui^r,  and  placed 
in  a  ])ii>iliuu  froiu  which  tlie  wlmlu 
sv>tein  (>f  hidden  and  individual  or- 
iranizalinn  in  displavLtl  to  the  very 
Ixtttoin. 

Tin-  Mri«'l  of  Twiller*rt  failure  wnn, 
tlial  his  ahilitiesdiil  not  lit*  iu  the  lino 
of  lii-i  |)n>fi'ssion.  The  c<fnsciouhnesrt 
of  ihi^f  too,  wa-i  the  ;;reat  foundation 
of  his  M'lf-exlenuation.  rr*;ed  iii- 
<-e--<aiitly  foi-\ianl  in  thelM*ateii  tnick 
hy  I  lie  ^'oa<lin;;s  of  end  larnutsn  lent 
;muI  ilie  cmseioUMiiess  of  the  anxiety 
of  oiliiix  who  had  no  notion  (»f  sueli 
a  thiuLT  as  miturfd  Itetit,  lie  made  for 
ti»ii«-rience  ami  hiK  family^H  Kjike  ever 
renew  i**!  ettorts  to  he  steady,  jw  it  wjih 
called.  And  this  much  might  liesjiid 
for  him,  that  had  lie  In'cn  ahh^  to  din- 
e'lVt-r  within  hiniKclf  the  faintest  iu- 
tlitali'His  of  th«>se  jK>werrt  which  ho 
saw  to  exist  around  him,  in  men  of 
in<Hi«-rat«'  and  limite<l  intellect,  anil 
wliiih  enahled  them  to  /*foiij  he  tmi 
wnidd  have  east  his  wings,  antl  Ixvn 
cniitriit  to  eniwl  to  an  ol»si'un'  but 
hi»in-t  ci>m|M>tenee  ;  fur,  if  he  had 
on<-t  1m-(-u  vain,  he  had  lost  that  pride; 
it  li.id  wiiheifd  in  life's  cast  wind  ; 
ami  III-  waM  ri'a<ly  to  «'nter  with  nioiv 
tliaii  ■-«>iiteiil  witlirheerfiilnes<,  u|N)U 
an\  iLur-e  nf  honnmhle  titilitv. 

l'M(  aljts  !  natui-e,  in  CMnferriii;;  <>n 
1 1  In  I  the  itita;:i  native  f;e'ulty,  had 
I  l«-.tn'd  tlie  way  forthewiiilhixnriani-e 
of  I  111-  tam-v-  hv  i-enderim;  the  ^'lil 
iii<  i\\  .d>|i-  tif  sup|Hiitiii>:  a  marketahle 
\i  dilation.  Thi-.  la*  fi-lt  ;  he  kii.-w 
it,  l>v  :i  th«>n.-<:uid  hunii]i.itiii<{  |ii-iHifs. 

\\  a',  thi-4  a  dffect  he  iiMild  ]iiintile 
:  i  •!!•  wniM  /  Cinild  hf  ;ui'»ii;ii  in- 
:.l'!liiv  a"  a  plea  in  l«ar  of  H«>i*iity*s 
-rii.  J-  i-r  n'lfp'nfs  .'  The  i-xid'-nee  «if 
1:.'.  piWiT?.  in  \arioiis  othi-r  walks 
\.  '  i  ).•  .-.t  d«»wn  as  ei>lielii.-ive 
;  _.i!i.  '  lilt'  va!l. illy  of  Mich  all  e\i*iisi', 

■i  •■•-  wiMiM  iiii'ur  the  ad«liti<inal 
•  1-  "i-.v  iif  -•  I  kiiiLf  l'»  «li'pri*i'iat»' hit 
t\\\.  T.I- uhh  ■.  ii-r  the  purpi'.-e  Iif  iw- 
t>  h.i.'Miu  hi-  I'l  ii)i->ncs.<^  in  the  usi*  of 
111.  1-. 

\-  !:■■  ii'iw  Ifiiki^I  alk^traetetllv  out 
..'  I  i.    »  M  i.  I  \\  liidiiw,  tl  iiikiii<;i>f  him- 

li.     I'"^    lAt-^     Weri'    hnniL.'hl    UUiliU- 

i".i-l;i  iv  l".;u'  ujMiji  a  diiid*4  ti»y,  a 


little  windmill-cart,  lyin^  in  the  4 low 
tin«l  dusk  of  the  morning  uin»u   t)ic 
humid  gnuMrt-plat,    l)eh>w    Iiiin.     liy 
degrecH,   the   whole   little    fhuk    \^m 
gathered  about   it.     He   finiciiu]    \w 
ni^ard  through  thenllence  of  the  night 
the   echo  of  their  «iuily  H]Mirtj4,   the 
ring  of  their  light-hearte<l   lau^1it<T. 
Nol>odv  could  Hav  that  he  did  u<it  loVf 
his  childii'n.     Tdey  wert^  ti>  liiiii   tlie 
ix'flected  miniatures  of  that  grvat  lnvi* 
of  his  life  which  had  formed  ho  iiiiieh 
of  hid  triid  and  ho  much  of  hirt  happi- 
ncHs, — the  Hcintillutiourt  of  those  riVi* 
that    nhone    fmni    the    i'<»uceutmtc'<l 
fixnis  of  conjugal   lUrection.       They 
weiv  more  than  that.     They  linked 
earthly  affect  ion  with  heayeul  v.  There 
waH  Hi>mething   in   the    conl    which 
bound   him   to    tliem   in    which     he 
th<iught  he  could  diHcover  A  cvli^fltial 
Htrand.     A  little  more  would  make 
them   angels -a    little    more    would 
make  /tun  alH>ve  the  augeU — aliove, 
that   is,  in  guiding  and  counM'lliug 
I  lower    al  K)ve,a8  chenib  above  t«i*Rftiih 
-  only  e(|uab  if  iudei>il  equal,  in  the 
nuitter  of  the  heart. 

Now,  on  their  play-ground  iu  the 
hazy  dawn,  they  came  l»auk,  in  fairy 
and  viMonar}' s|H>rtiveneiw  ;  and  |ie«>- 
pled  for  him  the  aivuMtomctl  Roeue  of 
their  fi-olics,  as  at  that  moment,  pi*r- 
adventure,  fzuioy  wa.s  driving  itn  tiny 
team  through  their  «)wu  slumbering 
bniins,  (piiekening  recollection  iutM 
reality,  and  tiaj'hing  from  itnaxletrvtni 
thi^  light  anil  laugh  of  ye«terJiiy*« 
gamlMiN. 

Twiller  had  often  Htop|)e«l,  in  the 
midM  of  n  brilliant  thiw  of  thought, 
t<>  study  the  chanu'teraiid  disiNiaiitioii 
of  iiiie  or  other  of  his  ehililren,  a4 
some  wonl  or  :iet  struck  him  iih  pecu- 
liar. He  wa^  altogether  op|MMtHl  to 
tliMse  whi>  hold  that  itluciitiou  ifl  the 
gr«  III  111  I  work  (if  chanu'ter,  uo  iiiai» 
t«T  h>tw-  far  Kick  tliey  phu*ed  iU  ooa- 
nii-n«-euient.  He  w»>|K*r|ii*tuaUy  tli** 
r>»verln;^  |»i>ints  i>f  characteriiitu*  tlif* 
fen'iice,  argil  in;:,  at^'«•nling  to  hitf 
tlieiiry,  .'in  innate  divei^ity  «>f  mental 
u-*  well  as  liiMlilv  t»iv:iiiiz:itiiiu.  Nui 
but  that  li«'  b>  lieveii  all  tu  lie  within 
the  reach  of  e<bicaii(in— :UI  MUflceptl- 
ble  (if  the  brid  and  ti*f***\  iatlueuoce  of 
te.'u  hill;;,  \%  hut  her  by  preoe|>t,  ezMB* 

I  tie,  or  ex|ierieniv.  Hut  he  used  to 
t«dd  up  his  owiicliildn*u — iiociniilAr> 
h  circumstancnl  in  other  reepecU— » 
as  ill  themi<elve^  fi*nuiuK  Aliviiif  ■«• 
futatiou  vf  a  vrhvlly  iJmIm 
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They  were  as  crisply  distinct  ah  ovo, 
as  if,  like  the  offspriug  of  Leda,  their 
j)arentage  were  dissociated  by  the 
distance  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly. 

There  was  the  little  Ella,  for  in- 
stance, the  first-bom  of  his  love. 
Had  she  a  trace  of  resemblance  in 
feature  or  disiDOsition  to  the  two  noble, 
yet  unresembling  boys  with  whom 
she  had  been  brought  up  ?  Was  she 
cast  in  the  same  mould  with  the  ve- 
hement, restless  Jessica,  her  only  sis- 
ter /  Twiller,  be  it  observed,  liked 
fine  names.  Not  what  the  world 
calls  fine — betokening  high  connexion, 
or  illustrious  descent ;  but  full-sound- 
ing, poetic,  romantic,  ringing  names. 
The  two  boys  were  Lemophon  and 
Rollo.  Ella's  was  the  quietest  name 
among  them  ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be. 
It  would  have  violated  every  idea  of 
fitness  and  propriety  to  have  had  to 
call  her  Augusta  or  Adeliza. 

For  she  was,  in  every  possible  way, 
an  unobtrusive,  domestic,  humble,  sim- 
j)le,  loving  little  body.  Without  regu- 
ha'ity  of  feature  or  symmetry  of  figure, 
she  contrived  to  inspire  those  who 
knew  her  long  and  saw  much  of  her 
at  la.st  with  the  idea  that  she  was  the 
l)€auty  of  the  family — so  transparently 
did  her  heavenly  little  mind  shew 
through  the  homely  exterior.  One 
outwaixl  charm  she  possessed — a  eom- 
j^lexion  of  a  happy  freshness  ;  so  elo- 
([ueut,  Twiller  would  say,  that  it 
sjxjke  in  colour  what  most  people  have 
to  say  in  words.  Never  did  he  come 
into  the  breakfast-room  of  a  morning, 
but  a  new  rose  sprung  to  her  cheek, 
as  she  danced  affectionately  forward 
to  greet  him  i^-ith  the  accustomed 
kiss.  Seldom  did  he  announce  an 
anticipated  absence  of  a  day's  lon^r 
duration  than  usual,  and  never  did 
he  look  gravely  in  reprehension  of 
some  casual  fault  or  failing,  without 
observing  a  momentary  paling  of  the 
hues  of  life  there.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  little  Ella's  blood  was  kept  flow- 
ing only  by  kindness  and  aflection  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  the  pulse  being 
the  involuntary  motive  ]>ower  of  the 
vital  strejim,  there  needed  a  super- 
added force  from  without,  and  from 
above,  to  maintain  its  regularity  and 
|)ermiuience.  Ella  had  amved  at  lier 
eleventh  year  ;  that  is,  she  ha<l  passed 
her  tenth  birth  day,  without  liaving 
made  much  progres.«i  in  her  learning. 
She  studied  haoxl^  too,  in  her  own 


way.  Too  hai*d,  it  might  be  said ; 
for  her  anxiety  to  master  an  appoint- 
ed task  was  often  so  great  as  to  dis- 
tract her  mind  from  the  task  itself. 
A  conscientious  scrupulosity  pervaded 
everj^hing  she  did  ;  and  the  idea  tliat 
the  favour  of  her  teacher,  or  of  her 
parents — to  say  nothing  of  a  higher 
treceptor — depended  for  that  moment 
on  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  actually 
dist\u*bed  her  in  its  performance. 
Indeed  she  had  more  than  once  con- 
fessed to  her  father  her  uneasiness — 
she  called  it  unhappiness — at  not 
finding  herself  always  what  she  would 
wish  to  be.  At  such  times  she  would 
magnify  scarce  preceptible  failings, 
until  she  had  filled  herself  with  tlie 
impi*ession  of  her  own  unworthiness, 
and  tears  came  to  her  relief  ;  so  that 
Twiller,  with  all  his  convictions  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  elevating  his  child  in  her 
own  estimation,  to  restore  her  to  tran- 
quillity. Poor  child,  she  seemed  to 
want  nat\u*al  quickness,  sadly — that 
is,  quickness  of  head.  Quickness  of 
heart  she  possessed  beyond  her  years ; 
and  hence  at  times  a  slight  impatience 
of  misconstruction,  and  a  hasty  vindi- 
cation of  her  own  motives,  as  well  as 
those  of  others,  which  troubled  and 
disturbed  her  own  mind  when  she 
thought  of  them  afterwards.  Never- 
theless, she  was  as  cheerful  as  even  he 
could  wish,  except  at  such  moments. 
Indeed,  she  was  the  life  of  the  house ; 
besides  which,  her  usefulness  was 
beginning  to  shew  itself  in  innumer- 
able little  acts  calculated  to  relieve 
others  either  from  trouble  or  respon- 
sibility. She  was  for  ever  up  and 
down  stairs,  with  her  hands  full. 
Did  you  come  unexpectedly  into  a 
room,  you  were  sure  to  find  that  she 
had  oeen  there  before  you.  Your 
\yock  was  open  at  the  right  place  ; 
your  chair  cirawn  comfortably  to  the 
fire ;  your  footstool  ready ;  your 
screen  to  your  hand.  But  it  was  when 
there  was  sickness  in  the  family  that 
she  shone  forth.  A  physician  once 
said,  finding  how  well  nis  patient  had 
attended  to  his  prescriptions,  "  Ma- 
dam, you  deserve  to  be  ill."  It  was 
worth  any  one's  while  to  be  ill  in  the 
house  with  Ella;  to  experience,  for 
once,  the  comfort  of  being  proj^jrly 
attended.  She  was  always  ncai*,  yet 
never  in  the  way.  She  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate the  wishes  and  wants  of  the 
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iuvalitl,  by  some  finer  sense  than  that 
of  instinct.  Yet  she  made  it  appear 
that  what  she  did  was  just  what  she 
would  have  done  had  there  been  no- 
body to  claim  her  services.  She 
would  take  up  her  needle,  or  her  pen- 
cil, or  her  book,  or  even  a  doll  (for 
she  had  not  outgrown  dolls),  and  no 
one  could  guess  that  she  was  not  ab- 
sorbed with  them,  until  the  slightest 
rustle  in  the  bed  caused  her  be  become 
motionless,  listening.  She  had  many 
little  arts — must  we  call  them  arts  ? 
— to  explain  and  account  for  her  being 
always  by.  But  such  reminiscences 
are  for  those  who  did  not  know  her. 
To  those  who  did,  they  are  needless. 

That  eldest  boy,  Demophon,  was  a 
poet,  if  ever  there  was  one.  He 
might  be  proved  so  by  an  argument 
of  remotion  ;  for  he  was  nothing  else. 
A  chiselled,  melancholy,  sallow  vis- 
age was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  eyea 
which  seemed  perpetually  to  bum 
blue  lights,  like  signals  of  distress. 
Any  annoyance — and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  aimoy  him — threw  his  counte- 
nance into  the  expression  of  a  con- 
templative despair,  which  fitted  him 
at  once  for  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
Whether  it  was  by  design  or  accident 
it  cannot  be  said,  but  his  dress  was 
usually  sombre  in  hue  —  genenilly 
black  ;  and  as  his  hair  grew  low  upon 
his  forehead,  and  shone  blue  across 
his  thoughtful  temples,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  that  cares  and 
distresses  might  in  the  course  of  life 
gather  to  that  brow,  and  turn  the 
moonlight  gloss  of  those  locks  to  silver. 

Alternating  witli  the  tragic  expres- 
sion was  that  of  humour.  Humour 
very  commonly  haunts  the  steps  of 
Melancholy, 

Scoffing  its  stato  and  grinning  at  its  pomp. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  few 
changes  in  the  muscular  action  are 
sufficient  to  metamorphose  sadness 
into  mirth.  The  only  muscles  proper 
to  the  countenance  of  man,  and  not 
found  in  any  of  the  lower  animals, 
are  those  which  contract  the  forehead, 
and  those  which  draw  down  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth — in  other  words, 
the  indicatoi-s  of  anguish.  But  man 
also  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs. 
The  gift  of  melancholy,  Twiller  be- 
lieved, necessitatis  the  possession  of 
the  oj)pasite  quality,  and — as  an  a 
fortiori  argument  for  the  rest  of  tho 


world — he  always  faid  he  had  ob- 
served that  those  writers  who  had 
succeeded  most  powerfully  in  the  pa- 
thetic, were  preeminently  distinguish- 
ed by  their  subtle  sense  of  humour 
— witness  Shakspeare,  Goldsmith, 
Sterne,  Scott,  Dickens.  Nor  would  he 
ever  allow  that  the  professed  humour- 
ist as  thoroughly  understood  bis 
own  calling,  or  as  happily  exercised 
it,  as  the  sublime  or  melancholy  ge- 
nius who  descended  imexpectefiy 
upon  it  from  his  dark  habitat  on  high, 
like  an  cjigle  upon  a  magpie's  back, 
or  Cowper  upon  John  Gilpin. 

The  little  Demophon,  at  eight 
years  old,  was,  however,  more  than  a 
poet ;  he  was  a  student.  He  read 
everything — ^books  being  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  reading.  He  read  ac- 
tions, objects,  countenanoea,  dbmM- 
ters.  He  read  the  eftrtli  and  the  stars, 
nature  and  the  soul.  He  r^id  his 
Bible  ;  and  compared  all  the  rest  of 
his  reading  with  it,  and  studied  them 
both  till  they  haiinonized.  His  mind 
was  ever  questioning  and  contempla- 
tive, rapt  in  its  questions  and  con- 
templations out  of  the  waking  world 
round  him,  from  which  state  the  de- 
scent to  the  level  of  things  was  a  fall 
that  hurt  him.  Strange  to  say,  young 
as  he  was,  this  peculiar  temperament 
inclined  him  to  satire.  A  want  of 
engrossing  earnestness  about  what  ab- 
sorbed other  people  left  him  a  calm 
observer  of  actions  and  passions  in 
others,  like  a  person  looking  upon  a 
crowd  out  of  a  window  ;  and  a  smile 
and  a  curl  of  the  lip  betokened  that 
he  felt  himself  safe,  and  felt  besides 
that  other  people  might  be  so  too,  if 
they  had  but  the  energy  or  strength  to 
ascend  to  the  region  he  had  reached. 
Eight  years  was  a  short  period  in 
which  to  have  acquired  all  this  ;  but 
they  were  the  eight  first  yesirs  of 
Demophon's  life.  In  no  suosequeut 
bilustnd  period  could  the  spirit  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  body. 

Demophon*8  hair  was  dark  ;  Boilo's 
was  sandy,  sleek,  and  sunny. 

It  is  a  strange  and  staggering  cir- 
cumstance in  nature,  T\^ler  would 
say  to  himself,  that  certain  outward  in- 
dications, seemingly  arbitrary,  and 
yet  intuitively  understood  by  the 
mind,  argue  internal  organizations. 
That  the  skull,  indeed,  if  it  rtK-eive 
the  impress  of  the  brain,  should  in- 
dicate charaeter,  is  not  so  inexplicable. 
Whether  we  believe  it  as  a  fact  or 
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not,  we  can  at  least  understand  that 
it  might  be  so.  But  why  a  cheerful 
color  of  the  hair  should  argue  a  sunny 
disposition,  it  baiiies  my  philosophy 
to  divine.  Yet  everything  involving 
the  question  of  the  connexion  between 
the  mind  and  body  is  equally  stag- 
gering. 

This  little  Rollo — he  of  the  sunny 
hair  and  heart — is  a  sphinx.  I,  John 
T wilier,  am  no  CEdipus ;  though 
scarcely  a  Davus  either  ;  and  since 
'Oi5tiro5i  /tiovw  was  the  oracular  answer, 
I  must  be  content  to  leave  Rollo  the 
sphinx  in  the  desert  of  my  difficulty, 
only  digging  about  him,  and  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  how  much  of  him 
is  human,  and  how  much  feline. 
After  all,  we  are  most  of  us  chimeras, 
of  one  sort  or  another.  What  is 
your  sportsman  or  your  trooper  but 
a  centaur,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dismounted  squadrons,  who  ride  their 
more  visionary  hobbies  ?  Your  dogged, 
sturdy  Englishman,  with  his  marching 
intellect  and  his  flapping  ambition, — 
you  have  him  foretigured  in  the 
winged  human-headed  bulls  keeping 
subterranean  watch  through  succes- 
sive milleuiums  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  Nimrod.  I  have  seen 
things  which  serve  as  spouts — gar- 
goyles, an  architect  would  call  them 
— at  the  comers  of  cathedral  towers, 
amazingly  like  French  counts.  Faims 
and  satyrs  have  quitted  the  woods, 
and  exhibit  the  cloven  foot  and  bestial 
tail  in  gas-lit  colonnades.  Syrens  sing 
Italian  canzonets,  and  wreck  unhappy 
sea-farers  against  the  walls  of  tne 
Marshalsea.  Mermaids  dye  their 
green  hair,  and  comb  it  into  the  latest 


fashion.  Some  of  the  last  might 
claim  the  Gorgon  kin,  when  they 
happen  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  vul- 
gar herd.  Have  we  not  recognized 
m  our  daily  walks  the  bird-face  with 
the  basket,  which  the  alabastrine 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  have  adumbra- 
ted ?  For  my  own  part,  said  Twiller  to 
himself, — with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
— I  have  come  across  every  one  of 
the  four  beasts  of  Daniel  in  a  morn- 
ing's walk.  And  why  should  not  my 
little  Eollo  be  a  sphinx  ?  It  is,  after 
all,  a  highly  respectable  monster,—^ 
very  moderate  extravagance, — a  re- 
markably simple  mystery.  Poor, 
rollicking  Hollo !  with  all  thy  glad- 
heartedness,  how  easily  art  thou 
moved  to  tears  !  With  all  thy  levity, 
how  easily  won  by  a  caress  !  With 
all  thy  recklessness,  how  quickly  and 
keenly  dost  thou  repent  of  thy  little 
misdeeds ! 

Twiller  had  not  done  musing.  He 
had  Jessica,  Eodolph,  Hotspur,  and 
the  baby  to  muse  about,  still, — and 
it  was  three  o'clock,  a.  m.  No  dan- 
ger of  disturbance  for  some  hours, 
either  to  himself  in  the  Oriel  Window, 
or  to  the  cart  in  the  garden.  Yet, 
somehow,  the  increasing  light  began 
to  act  as  a  disenchanter.  The  cart 
got  too  distinct.  It  was  not  now  the 
shadow  of  a  cart,  for  the  substance  of 
his  children  to  cohere  about.  It 
was  the  substance  of  a  cart,  and 
his  children  it  was  which  became  sha- 
dows. It  shook  itself,  as  it  were, 
woke,  and  got  up  on  its  wheels. 
Twiller  felt  that  he  had  for  that  morn- 
ing performed  his  mission — and  went 
to  Ded. 


CHAPTER  III. 


IN  THE  VERf;   BUT  nrTERRUPTED. 


For  thi-ee  days  John  Twiller  was 
missed  from  theOriel  Window.  Though 
indeed,  on  second  thoughts,  who  was 
to  miss  him?  Nothing  embodied. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  bold 
thing  to  affirm  that  he  was  not  missed. 
As  tnere  are  night-fliers  and  night- 
crawlers  and  night-.preyers,  why 
not  night-haunters  ?  Night-peoplers  ? 
Twiller  himself  was  of  opinlbn  that 
there  are  existences,  worlos  of  exist- 
ences, peculiar  to  each  season  of  the 
(lav  and  night,  as  there  are  fish 
beloDging    to    certain    depths    and 


certain  temperatures  ;  and  that  for 
these  dusk  hours  especially  there  is  a 
race  of  Protei,  not  less  curiously 
organized  tlian  those  which  the 
Philosopher  of  the  Lamp  has  so 
strangely  discoursed  about,  nor  less 
admirably  suited  for  the  mysterious 
functions  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform. 

Twiller  had  left  the  Protei  for 
three  days.  How  did  this  happen  i 
There  was  good  reason  for  it.  He 
had  been  called  out  of  the  ideal  into 
the  real  world.    He  came  back  with 
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experience,  wearing  a  certain  solem- 
nity of  visage,  like  one  who  has 
trailed  his  chain  out  of  a  dungeon, 
and  basks  thoughtfully  against  the 
south  wall  outsiae. 

No  matter  how  he  had  spent  these 
three  days  :  here  he  was  again,  with 
night  above  him,  the  fresh  ocean  at 
his  feet,  the  free  sky  on  three  sides  of 
him,  and  the  slumberous  sound  of 
(i[uiet  rest  humming  from  the  cham- 
bers overhead.  ^ 

What  was  the  matter  with  him? 
Alas  !  nothing.  If  there  had  been, 
there  would  have  been  more  hope. 
He  was  his  own  enemy.  Still  engag- 
ed in  the  life-long  cause  of  Twiller 
against  Twiller,  he  pressed  the  suit, 
though  nothing  seemed  to  be  advanc- 
ing but  the  costs. 

He  was  in  bad  spirits  at  this  mo- 
ment. At  the  best  of  times  Twiller 
was  not  of  a  very  buoyant  nature. 
He  swam  through  life  low.  Swim- 
mers are  seen,  who  cleave  their  way 
with  shoulders  out.  With  him  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep 
his  head  above  water ;  and  a  ripple 
made  him  gasp  for  breath.  Besides,  he 
was  too  fond  of  looking  back.  Though 
he  had  not  pa^ed  the  time  of  life 
in  which,  with  most  people,  hope  still 
constitutes  the  guiding  and  cheering 
star,  yet  with  him  the  shadows  had 
\yegun  already  to  be  cast  forward. 
He  was  learning  that  the  goal  of  life 
was  not  its  termination,  but  its  sum- 
mit. That  it  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  course,  instead  of  at  the  end.  He 
felt  that  that  goal  had  been  reached, 
and  passed — that  his  future  was  be- 
hind him.  The  great  dreams  of  anti- 
cipation had  gone  off  in  the  dust  of 
the  road  he  had  toiled  over.  His 
gi*eatest  pleasures  luul  been  enjoyed  ; 
his  greatest  actions  performed ;  his 
strongest  passions  felt,  and  burnt 
out ;  and  his  life — yes,  his  life,  he 
shiveringly  discerned,  was  on  the 
wane. 

Hei-ein  he  wa.s  right.  In  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  so,  lay  the  fact. 
Nevertheless,  so  far  years  had  to  do 
with  it,  that  there  was  life  enough 
left  in  him  to  restore  him  to  Ms 
]»riine,  should  other  and  outward 
things  conspire  to  bring  it  about.  He 
was  not  too  old  for  rejuvenescence  ; 
he  was  only  too  regretful.  That  was 
tlie  habit  and  temper  of  his  soul.  It 
turned  the  liairs  of  his  heart  white, 
without  fever.    Yet  since  the  retro- 


spective attitude  was  his  choioe,  there 
was  no  arguing  about  it.  It  was  of  no 
use.  The  river  of  his  life  flowed  to 
ocean — but  the  sublimation  of  remem- 
brance was  ceaselessly  going  on.  Ever 
out  of  the  wide  ana  weltering  sea, 
drops  that  had  flowed  down  long  ago 
would  be  drawn  up  under  the  heaven, 
wafted  back  by  the  first  landward 
breeze,  and  dropped  onoe  more  high 
up  amongst  the  valleys  of  childhood — 
to  retrace  their  course  down  the  chan- 
nel of  his  life.  These  drops  were 
tears. 

Poor  fellow,  this  was  a  circuit  that 
never  ceased  ;  it  made  him  a  mystery 
to  the  million  ;  though,  for  all  the 
happiness  it  gave  him,  his  river 
might  as  well  have  run  itself  out,  and 
have  let  the  clown  across. 

But,  for  himself,  this  second  flow  of 
life  it  was  which  most  sweetly  nour- 
ished the  flowers  on  its  banks.  The 
water  had  gained  a  virtue  by  the 
alchemy  of  the  elements,  ana  had 
become  an  elixir.  The  further  into 
ocean  they  had  voyaged,  and  the 
higher  drawn  mountainwards  before 
they  had  fallen,  the  purer  and  more 
potent  they  seemed  to  him.  He  felt, 
like  the  rhapsodizing  philosopher  of 
the  New  World,  that  "the  actions 
and  events  of  childhood  and  youth 
are  matters  of  calmest  observation. 
They  lie  like  fair  pictures  in  the  air. 
Not  so  with  our  recent  actions — with 
the  business  which  we]^have  now  in 
hand.  On  this  we  are  quite  unable 
to  speculate.  Our  affections  as  yet 
circulate  through  it.  We  no  more 
feel  or  know  it,  than  we  feel  the  feet, 
or  the  hand,  or  the  brain  of  our  body. 

"  The  new  deed  is  yet  a  part  of  life — 
remains  for  a  time  immersed  in  our 
unconscious  life.  In  some  contem- 
plative hour  it  detaches  itself  from 
the  life  like  a  ripe  fruit,  to  become  a 
thought  of  the  mind.  Instantly  it  is 
raised,  transfigured  ;  the  corruptible 
has  put  on  incorruption.  Always  now 
it  is  jm  object  of  beauty." 

In  proi)ortion  as  |)ast  things  grew 
beautiful,  did  Twiller  like  to  contem- 
plate them.  The  moment  they  at- 
tained their  butterfly  state,  he  set 
himself  to  ga«e  and  chase  after  them, 
and  trod  down  many  a  trim  garden- 
bed  thereby. 

One  advanta^  this  propensity  of 
his  proved  to  him — if  advantage  it 
might  be  called.  It  enabled  him  14 » 
Btnke  oat  plots    for  iimumerable 
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stories.  Nobody  who  does  not  look 
much  into  the  past  can  write  stories. 
It  is  out  of  the  caves  of  memory  you 
bring  these  fossils  that  look  so  like 
life.  And  so  Twiller,  on  this  occa- 
sion, unconsciously  almost,  took  his 
pen,  which  the  increasing  light  en- 
abled him  to  use  ;  and  commenced  a 
tale,  intended  obscurely  to  figure  some 
passages  in  his  owti  life.  It  was  thus 
lie  introduced  it : — 

"No  man  who  feels,  can  at  the 
time  set  about  recording  his  feelings. 
Hence  the  idea  that  the  poet  or 
novelist  is  driven  to  his  pen  in 
desperation  of  heart,  survives  only  in 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  board- 
ing-school. We  know  better.  He 
has,  indeed,  experienced  what  he  de- 
scribes so  vividly ;  but  it  is  a  bygone 
experience.  The  picture  is  drawn 
from  memory — not  from  a  visible 
original.  The  colors  of  the  rainbow 
are  had  from  the  sun  only  after  re- 
flection. All  the  casts  we  have  of 
I)assion  are  taken  oft*  after  death, 
though  the  features  may  be  represent- 
ed to  the  life.  Over  the  heart's  strug- 
gles and  agonies  the  poet  may  ponder, 
and  reconstruct  romance  for  the 
amusement  or  edification  of  the 
public.  But  if  the  proper  angels  and 
demons  were  alive  within  him,  he 
dai'e  not  evoke  them.  Whilst  they 
jK)S8esaed  him,  they  kept  him  to  them- 
selves. They  took  up  their  habitation 
as  his  tenants,  to  render  account  to 
him  alone.  They  mastered,  they  rack- 
ed, they  rent  Mm  ;  but  he  made  no 
sign.  The  stranger  was  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  his  joy  or  his  sorrow. 

Now,  let  all  this  have  passed  by  ; 
let  an  interval  have  been  interposed  ; 
let  this  restless  community  have  died 
out  one  by  one,  and  l)een  buried  in  the 
dust  of  the  heart  that  produced  them — 
then  the  poet  may  reproduce  them,  as 


it  were ;  divested  of  their  ferine  impa- 
tience of  the  human  eye.  He  may 
look  at  them  himself,  and  can  endure 
to  shew  them  to  others.  Lifeless  and 
cold  indeed  they  come  up — the  skele- 
tons, the  anatomy  of  what  hath  been. 
They  are  like  the  impressions  of 
organisms — ^the  fossil  ti-aces  in  the 
rock.  They  rather  point  to  power, 
intelligence,  and  beauty  than  consti- 
tute it.  But  herein  are  they  distin- 
guished from  first-hand  passion ;  they 
seem  to  reveal  a  more  mighty  struc- 
ture, a  more  magnificent  development, 
than  exists  now.  They  ofier  grander 
forms,  vasterdimensions.  They  speak 
of  the  luxiuiance  of  the  tropics — of 
the  sun  of  the  torrid  zone.  Thus  they 
not  only  affirm  that  they  have  been, 
but  imply  that  they  are  not.  They 
become  exposed,  massed  shapelessly 
together,  as  they  have  been  submer- 
ged in  the  ocean  of  time,  "whose  waves 
are  years,"  and  again,  in  the  vast 
cycle  of  events,  upheaved  by  the  con- 
vulsions of  memory,  to  the  gaze  of  the 
one  who  will  not,  and  of  the  thousands 
who  cannot  comprehend  them." 

"  This,"  thought  Twiller,  "will  never 
do — I  wish  I  could  understand  why." 

"  Because,"  said  something  within 
him, — "  it  is  not  in  reason." 

"  Because,"  said  something  else, "  it 
is  not  in  rhyme." 

"  Well,  that  last  defect,  at  least,  is 
not  beyond  remedy."  Ajid  Twiller 
set  himself  to  work  to  turn  what  he 
had  been  writing  into  verse. 

This  was  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter 
as  he  supposed.  He  made  two  or  thi*ee 
attempts,  each  departing  more 
widely  from  the  original  Uian  the 
preceding  one — and  at  last  produced 
some  desultory  lines,  linked  by  no 
connexion  with  the  first  train  of 
thought,  beyond  tliat  of  some  geologi- 
cal imagery. 


Time  !  Time  !  that  sweep'st  away  uprooted  years. 
With  every  flower  and  fruit  their  vigour  beai-s, 
To  gulf  them  in  eternity  !     Hush  on  ! 
Split  with  thy  stunning  breakers  stock  and  stono. 
And  gather  strength  from  Ruin  !     'Tis  decreed. 
Rise  m  thy  might ;  and  when  with  fatal  speed 
Thy  foamy  crest  comes  thundering  to  the  shore. 
Burst !     Thou  wilt  whelm  a  little  dust — no  more. 
There  ends  thy  power. 

Henceforth  another  fate 
Clings  to  the  nameless  atoms.    Mute  they  wait, 
Stor^  in  abysmal  caves ;  in  time  to  come 
To  lifie  in  glorious  continents,  a  home 
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Perchance  for  liabitants  of  heavenly  birth, 
And  8t.;adfast  as  the  heart-strings  of  old  earth. 

Tlius  wrecked,  and  thus  preserved,  the  immortal  soidy 
Freed  from  the  grovelling  body's  weak  control, 
Is  swept — nor  man  nor  angel  kenneth  where. 
But  yet,  this  particle  of  heavenly  air. 
When  the  catastrophe  of  nature  *s  come. 
Hath,  marked  and  ordered,  its  eternal  doom  ; — 
For  what  swift  mission  must  its  feet  be  shod, 
Or  whither  winged  to  work  the  work  of  God. 


By  the  time  this  burst  of  alliteration 
had  been  penned,  a  dew  had  broken 
out  on  TwilleFs  forehead,  which  seem- 
ed to  steep  his  thoughts  as  in  a  pure 
and  holy  fountain  :  and  when  they 


next  rose,  they  appeared  to  him  divine 
as  Aphrodite  from  the  wave — "  to 
gulf  tnem  in  Eternity."  Here  a  branch 
had  stiTick  ofif  to  the  left.  He  now 
followed  it. 


Gulf  of  Oblivion  !  into  which  doth  pour 
The  cataract  of  things  for  evermore, 
While  from  the  beetling  cliffs,  in  stony  rest, 
Hope's  symbol  flings  its  visionary  crest 
In  mockery  !    Say,  thou  unattempted  void. 
Will  man  survive  the  plunge,  and  be  upbuoyed 
For  torture  or  for  bliss  ? 

No  voices  rise 
Up  from  thy  gloom,  profound  of  mysteries  ! 
I  Dend,  affrighted,  o'er — ^and  hear  below 
The  shorewMxl  surge  of  multitudinous  woe. 


Just  at  this  moment  Twiller  heard  a 
step  hastily  ascending  the  stair ;  and 
before  he  could  rise  from  his  seat, 
Hetty  the  housemaid  had  burst,  half 
clothed,  into  the  room,  exchiimiug — 
"  Oh,  sir  !  oh,  sir  !  the  back  door  !'' 

Now,  Twiner's  house  was  situated 
in  a  lonely  district,  and  moreover 
there  had  been  rumours  of  nocturnal 
prowlers  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
had  so  far  affected  the  two  female 
domestics,  that,  although  from  mutual 
disdain  and  gi'udge  they  had  at  first 
repudiated  the' idea  of  occupying  the 
same  bed,  they  now  by  common  con- 
sent accommodated  their  differences, 
and  garrisoned  together  a  sort  of  for- 
tress in  the  safest  sleeping-room  on  the 
basement  story,  in  which  they  had 
thrown  up  numerous  defences  in  the 
way  of  boxes  against  the  door,  crocke- 
ry within  the  shutters,  alanmi-bells, 
and  a  ghost-proof  heap  of  bed-clothes. 

Hence,  that  Hetty  should  have 
made  so  sudden  and  decisive  a  sortie, 
was  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  a 
powerful  and  vigorous  enemy. ""  The 
back  door !"  she  repeated  in  a  voice 
scarce  articiilaie  with  terror — and 
sunk  upon  the  neaicofe  dudr. 

Twiller  got  up,  e£fectiiftUy  ikn^akea* 


ed  from  his  poetic  trance,  and  looked 
his  domestic  in  the  face. 

This  being  illegible,  he  thought  it 
best  to  descend  to  the  quarter  indica- 
ted, and  examine  for  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, down  he  scrambled,  as  noise- 
lessly as  he  could,  considering  the 
number  of  boots,  plate-baskets,  rock- 
ing horaes,  and  sweeping  brushes  he 
encountered  in  the  descent.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  the  trembling 
domestic,  who  was  at  the  same 
moment  nrging  him  forward,  and 
cautioning  him  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  peril. 

Arrived  in  the  pantiy,  s\u*e  enough, 
there  was  a  violent  shaking  of  the 
back-door  upon  its  hinges,  i^peated 
with  renewed  vehemence  after  everv 
ejaculation  of  Hetty.  "  The  devil  f" 
muttei*ed  Twiller,  "  this  is  too  bad, — 
who's  there  ?'* 

A  vehement  shake. 

"  I  say,  who  are  you  ?" 

ShaJce — shake. 

"  Hetty,  stand  by  me,  and  hand  me 
the  poker.  We  are  prepared  for  you, 
whoever  you  are,  I'd  have  you  to 
know.    Now  then,  to  open  the  door." 

The  bolt  was  drawn — the  latch  lifted 
—the    door    was  opened.    Nothing 
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appeared,  on  a  U'vel  with  tlio  eye ;  but, 
past  their  legH,  brushed  in  a  great 
tailless  cat,  and  at  once  pL-uited  its 
imfurnishcd  extremity  ou  the  warm 
slab  before  the  tire  grate. 

"  If  it  had  h;ul  even  the  usual  append- 
age," muttered  Twiller,  as  he  fell  over 
the  various  impediments  in  reversed 
succession,  in  ascending  the  stairs — 
"  but  a  docked  cat,  of  all  mon- 
sters :" 


It  is  sui'prising  how  small  and  con- 
temptible a  reality  will  put  to  flight 
whole  phalaxes  of  lofty  thoughts. — 
Writing  now  was  out  of  the  question. 
— To  Mephistopheles  the  charm  was 
dissolved,  when  the  rat  gnawed  through 
the  pentagi'am.  In  Twiner's  instance, 
it  was  the  felis  resectus  that  accom- 
plished it. 

But  it  was  as  effectual ;  and  accord- 
ingly Twiller  went  to  bed. 


C 


THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GLACIERS. 


A  trip  to  the  Alps  is  now  as  fashion^ 
able  as  was  a  journey  to  London  by  a 
Northumbrian  three  centuries  agOi 
Geneva  is  about  to  be  connected  with 
Calais  or  Cologne  by  a  continuous 
line  of  railway ;  and,  even  now,  all 
who  can  muster  a  dozen  pounds,  and 
as  many  days'  leave  of  absence,  may 
have  the  luxury  of  plunging  into  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva ;  of  visiting  the  city  of  Calvin; 
of  snuffing  the  breezes  from  the  flanks 
of  Mont  Blanc,  or  of  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  monarch  himself, 
clothed  in  his  snowy  vestments,  and 
rising  majestically  above  his  attend- 
ant satellites.  Oh!  one  glance  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  crest  of  the 
,]in*a  more  than  rejjays  the  traveller 
all  the  trouble  it  may  have  cost  him. 
That  first  glance  i*emains  with  him 
for  life,  and  floats  before  his  fancy 
like  some  beautiful  dream  of  heaven. 
If  the  sky  be  propitious,  the  finest 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  is  confessedly 
that  which  is  obtained  on  crossing  the 
Jura  range  from  Dijon  or  Dole  to 
Geneva.  From  a  bend  in  the  votui 
you  find  youi-self  fronting  the  whole 
range,  with  the  Great  Valley  of  Switz- 
eriaod  intervening  at  a  depth  be- 
low of  two  thousand  feet;  while  the 
I>recipitous  cliffs  of  lime-stone,  risinff 
ike  tlie  battlements  of  a  fortress  amid 
the  dense  foliage  on  either  hand,  form 
an  admirable  foreground  to  the  pano- 
rama. 

From  that  position  you  command 
at  one  view  the  Alpine  range  with  an 
elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone;*  and 


thus  you  can  trace  for  many  miles  it^ 
three  great  zones,  stretching  in  hori- 
zontal lines  along  the  flanks ;  the 
lowest  extending  upwards  to  the  li- 
mits of  the  pines,  (6,300  feet);  the 
next — that  of  the  Rhododendron, 
(Rose  des  Alpes) — reaching  to  the 
snow  line  (7,600),  rendered  almost 
black  by  the  nearly  transparent  white- 
ness of  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
which  forms  the  third  and  highest 
zone. 

To  this  region  we  b^  the  company 
of  the  reader;  and  if  he  has  not  already 
become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
effects  of  Glaciers  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  he  may  find  that  the  sub- 
ject possesses  more  of  interest  and  no- 
velty than  he  anticipates.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  out  of  the  hundreds 
who  annually  visit  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
and  other  Glaciers  of  Switzerland, 
but  few  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  their  nature,  or  with  the  astonish- 
ing results  they  have  accomplished 
in  the  production  of  the  scenery  and 
characteristic  phenomena  of  the  Alps. 

There  is  no  Glacier  in  Savoy  which 
has  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  at- 
tention as  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  finest 
of  several  streams  of  ice  which  de- 
bouche  into  the  Vale  of  Cliamounix. 
It  was  the  Mer  de  Glace  which  our 
countryman.  Professor  J.  Forbes,  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  the  elaborate 
series  of  observations  which  enabled 
him  to  propoimd  the  true  theory  of 
Glacier  motion.  Not  the  least  valuar 
ble  portion  of  Professor  Forbes's 
workf  is  the  large  map  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  embraong  the  summit  ol 


*  Mont  Blanc  is  15,744  feet,   the  crest  of  the  Jura  aboat  5,200  feet,  above  the  sea. 
t  Trarels  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy. 
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Mont  Blanc,  the  "t/aro?*w,"and  part  of 
the  Valley  of  Chamoimix,  which  en- 
ables us  at  a  glance  to  form  some  just 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
great  Ice-atream;  and  of  the  exhaust- 
less  reservoirs  of  snow  from  which  it 
is  fed.  The  river-like  natui'e  of  the 
Glacier  becomes  apparent;  and  the 
junction  of  the  two  tributaries  wliich 
combined  form  tlie  Mer,  each  with  its 
lines  of  moraines,  at  once  produces  the 
impression — ^which  is  the  true  one — 
that  the  Glacier  is  a  river  of  ice,  flow- 
ing down,  though  so  slowly  as  to  be 
imi)erceptible,  from  the  heights  to  the 
l)lain. 

The  Mer  de  Glace  is  generally 
viewed  and  crossed  from  Montanvert, 
a  chalet  6,242  feet  above  the  sea,  at 
the  upper  limits  of  the  Pines.  From 
this  point  you  look  down  at  the  Gla- 
cier, 5()0  feet  below,  appearing  like  a 
vast  torrent  which  had  suddenly  be- 
come congealed  while  careering  head- 
long down  the  gorge.  The  surface  is 
broken  into  innumerable  wave-like 
ridges,  with  their  bounding  fissures, 
called  cr«?flw«e*,  traversing  the  sea  di- 
agonally in  curved  lines.  Thi'ough 
these  fissures  the  deep  blueish-green 
of  the  ice  may  be  seen,  and  you  can 
hear  the  roar  of  the  torrent  below  the 
ice,  probably  at  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Indeed  this  roar  can 
ea8ily  be  heard  at  a  thousand  feet 
aljove  Montanvert.  Precipitous  cliffii 
of  slate  line  the  chasm  on  either  side, 
which  contracts  farther  down  into 
nearly  half  the  width  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  at  its  widest  jjart.  This  nar- 
row portion  is  called  the  Glacier  des 
Bois.  At  the  foot  of  these  cliffs,  on 
cither  side,  are  accumulated  huge  ir- 
I'rgidar  walls,  or  riioraines,  formed  of 
blockH  carried  down  from  the  upper 
vt'gions  by  the  ice,  and  left  stranded 
at  the  sides.  Other  irregular  lines  of 
rock  may  l>e  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  Glacier  itself,  stretching  away  up- 
wards as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  these 
are  medial  moraines,  and  have  their 
origin  in  the  masses  of  rock,  which 
every  'year's  'frost  and  snow  dctache 
fi*(»ni  the  cliffs,  even  far  alK>ve  the  li- 
mit of  j)erpetual  snow.  Some  of  these 
blocks  are  of  huge  dimensions — from 
twt^nty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter — and 
aiv  gouenilly  composed  of  gneiss,  or 
granite— the  rock  of  which  the  highest 


parts  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  are 
formed. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Glacier,  the 
Mer  de  Glace  proper,  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  width,  and  is  ^rmed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud  and 
the  Glacier  de  Tacul.  At  the  angle 
rises  abruptly  the  majestic  AiguSle 
de  Tacul,  like  the  spire  of  a  (^thic 
cathedral  athidst  several  smaller  pin- 
nacles; and  the  Glacier  can  be  traced 
some  distance  from  its  base  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  desolate  regions  of  snow 
beyond. 

The  surface  of  the  Glacier  is  cover- 
ed with  gravel  and  dust,  as  well  as 
by  the  moraines  already  alluded  to, 
which  greatly  detract  from  its  beauty. 
The  blocks  of  the  moraines  are  often 
of  astonishing  magnitude,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  transporting 
power  of  the  Glacier.  They  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  most  fantastic 
positions;  as  when  they  are  perched 
on  pedestals  of  ice,  and  hence  called 
"Gflacier  Tables."  A  tinted  litho- 
graph of  one  of  these,  seen  by  himself 
in  1842,  is  given  by  Professor  Forbes. 
During  summer  the  surface  of  the  ice 
melts  with  rapidity,  especially  when 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
and  when  a  block  or  slab  screens  Uiese 
rays,  the  exposed  surface  beyond 
its  influence  gradually  sinks,  and  thus 
the  block  becomes  apparently  elevated 
on  a  pillar  of  ice.  Mr.  Darwin  men- 
tions a  glacial  table  of  another  kind. 
On  crossing  the  Andes  of  Chili,  con- 
siderably fU)ove  the  snow  line,  he  ob- 
served an  object  which  excited  his 
curiosity.  On  approaching,  he  found 
it  to  be  a  glacial  table;  but  in  this 
case,  the  upper  part  was  formed  of 
the  carcase  of  a  horse,  lying  on  its 
back,  with  the  legs  stuck  up  into  the 
air.* 

One  is  not  to  suj)po8e  that  the  Gla- 
cier is  formed  of  snow,  for  in  its  tex- 
ture it  is  very  different  from  the  snows 
by  which  it  is  fe<l.  Its  nature  is 
rather  that  of  ice  in  a  viscous  or 
semi-fluid  state,  in  which  layers  of 
jx)rous  ice  alternate  with  othei-s  of  a 
more  compact  texture,  and  deep 
blueish-green  color.  Professor  Forl>es 
has  shown  that,  in  its  motion,  the 
Glacier  obeys  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  rivers;  that  it 
moves,  by  virtue  of  its  own  gravity,, 
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down  the  slopes  of  the  valleys ;  that 
its  motion  is  more  rapid  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  sides;  and  that  the  velocity  is 
also  inversely  as  the  sectional  area. 
Thus  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the 
ice  at  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  about  half 
as  fast  as  at  the  Glacier  des  Bois. 
So  slow,  however,  is  the  rate  of  tra- 
velling that  a  boulder  of  granite, 
which  was  detached  from  its  parent 
mass  above  the  Glacier  deXacnl  when 
William  III.  landed  on  the  coast  of 
England,  may  only  now  be  arriving 
at  its  final  resting  place  in  the  Yale 
of  Chamounix. 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  nd  part  of  a 
glacier  more  interesting  tnan  its 
lower  extremity,  where  it  mysteri- 
ously terminates,  though,  like  the 
tide,  ebbing  and  flowing  within  cer- 
tain limits  marked  by  terminal  mo- 
raines. As  already  remarked,  the 
Mer  de  Glace  is  contracted  into  a  nar- 
row cliannel  near  its  termination,  by 
cliffs  clothed  with  pines  which  cling 
to  the  sides  as  if  fearing  to  be  preci- 
pitated into  the  icy  torrent  below, 
which  now  takes  the  name  of  Glacier 
des  Bois.  Its  slope  is  here  about 
twelve  degrees.  Lower  still,  its 
eastern  boundary  cliff  gives  place 
to  a  precipice  of  nearly  a  thousand 
feet,  down  wliich  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Arve  is  precipitated  in  a  fine 
cascade  which  increases  sensibly  in 
volume  with  the  heat  of  the  dav  or 
of  the  season.  From  below,  the  shat- 
tered walls  of  the  glacier  ma^  be  ob- 
served crowning  the  precipice,  and 
thence  descending,  witn  a  steep  incli- 
nation, to  the  great  terminal  moraine. 

In  order  to  visit  the  extremity  of 
the  Glacier  des  Bois,  it  is  necessary  to 
strike  to  the  right  off  the  road,  about 
a  mile  above  Chamounix.  On  entering 
a  grove  of  pines,  you  find  yourself  on 
the  verge  of  a  huge  mouna  of  granite 
blocks  of  all  sizes;  most  of  them  ut- 
terly bare,  except  for  the  presence  of 
a  small  but  liandsome  epilobium — 
the  first  plant  tliat  finds  a  habitation 
there.  After  climbing  to  a  height  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  over  this  mo- 
raine, you  find  yourself  in  presence  of 
the  glacier.  The  first  feehng  is  that 
of  8ur]jrise  at  its  majestic  appearance 
even  at  the  point  of  death.  Instead 
of  dwindling  down  imi)erceptibly,  the 
ice  stands  before  you  in  the  form  of 
one  or  more  stately  walls,  stretchin^^ 
from  left  to  right  for  several  hundred 
YOI.    XLYIU.— NO.  CCLXXXMI. 


yards ;  and  rising  to  heights  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  Se- 
veral of  these  walls,  separated  by 
wide  crevasses,  rise  in  succession, 
and  are  pierced  by  caverns,  from 
which  a  muddy  torrent  issues  forth 
pursuing  its  way  towards  the  Arve,over 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  moraine.  The 
summits  of  the  ioe-walls  are  jagged ; 
in  some  places  rising  into  pinni^es  ; 
in  others,  carrying  blocks  of  rock, 
which,  as  the  melting  of  the  ice  pro- 
ceeds, fall  headlong  into  the  crevasses, 
and  find  a  resting  place  after  a 
march  of  a  century!  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  glacier  is  that  of  a 
desolating  torrent,  which  had  sud- 
denly been  arrested  in  its  course  by 
that  voice  which  hath  said  to  the 
ocean,  '^  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."  The  blocks  of  the 
moraine  are  frequently  from  sixty  to 
eighty  tons  in  weight,  generally  pre- 
senting smoothed  or  polished  sur- 
faces from  friction  along  the  bed  of 
the  glacier  ;  and  are  nearly  all  of  the 
granite  or  gneiss  of  the  higher  Alps. 
Lying  about  in  such  profi^ion,  they 
declare  how  that  ice  is  the  most  pow- 
erful agent  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  transporting  masses  of  matter. 

But  it  IS  necessary  to  notice  the  ef- 
fect of  glacier-motion  on  the  sur- 
faces of  rocks  in  situ.  When  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  are  afforded, 
it  is  found  that  the  rocks  which  form 
liie  sides  of  the  glacier  valley  are 
polished,  striated,  or  worn  into  series 
of  flattened  domes,  or  oval  forms, 
known  by  the  term  rockes  montonne^. 

This  form  of  surface  when  once  ob- 
served can  never  be  afterwards  mis- 
taken. It  is  pecidiarly  characteristic 
of  the  action  of  ice,  either  in  the  form 
of  glaciers  or  of  floating  bergs.  The 
surfaces  of  the  rochea  montanrUea  are 
frequently  found  scratched  or  grooved 
in  Imes  corresponding  to  the  direction 
of  the  valley,  and  produced  by  the 
friction  of  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
moving  ice. 

The  last  effect  of  glaciers  which  we 
shall  notice  here,  is  to  place  rocks  in 
critical  or  unnatural  positions.  Thus 
we  find  blocks  of  granite  resting  on 
the  rounded  surface  of  a  roche  mon- 
tonn6e  composed  of  slate;  or  collected 
round  the  base  of  a  pinnacle,  or  in 
other  positions  involving  physical 
impossibilities  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  atranspofting  agent.  Blocks 
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in  these  positions  are  known  as  roches 
percheH.  If  a  glacier  freighted  with 
boulders  be  dissolved  from  an  ame- 
lioration of  climate,  the  blocks  will 
be  left  stranded,  or  perched  in  posi- 
tions already  indicated.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  melting 
of  an  iceberg;  but  though  from  their 
very  nature  we  do  not  meet  with  ex- 
amples among  glaciers  in  actual  mo- 
tion, yet  when  we  meet  with  them  in 
valleys  of  Alpine  regions,  we  feel 
confident  that  they  indicate  the  for- 
mer extension  of  glaciers  to  these 
regions. 

We  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  these  details  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  existing  glaciers,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  be  able  to  recognize 
the  evidences  of  their  former  exist- 
ence in  regions  from  which  they  have 
entirely  disappeared.  These  effects 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads  :  First,  moraines — 
both  lateral,  medial,  and  terminal; 
the  last  being  frequently  found  pro- 
truded across  a  primary  valley  by  a 
glacier  entering  from  a  secondary, 
and  forming  embankments  for  lakes. 
Second,  roches  montoim6s.  Third, 
roches  perch6es.  Fourth,  polished, 
grooved,  and  scratched  surfaces. 
These  results  of  glacial  action  are  co- 
extensive with  glaciers  themselves  in 
all  pai-ts  of  the  world  where  they  ex- 
ist, as  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  the  Scan- 
dinavian highlands,  Greenland,  the 
Himalayas,  and  Andes  of  Chili. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Venetz  an- 
nounced his  opinion  that  the  glaciera 
of  the  Alps  formerly  extended  far  be- 
yond their  present  limits.  This  as- 
sertion was  subsequently  corroborated 
by  the  accumulative  testimony  of  M. 
;Mi.  Chaq)entier,  Agassiz,  J.  Forbes, 
and  a  host  of  observers.  On  descend- 
ing the  Alpine  valleys  from  the  limits 
of  i)resent  glaciers — for  example, 
along  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Arve — the  rocks  by  which  they  arc 
flanked  may  be  observed  presenting 
the  phenomena  already  mentioned  as 
produced  emphatically  by  glaciers. 
The  valley  of  the  Rhone  presents  us 
with  several  fine  examples  of  terminal 
moraines,  at  different  levels  thrown 
across  the  valley ;   whiJe,  as  in  the 


case  of  that  of  the  Arve,  the  rocks 
are  in  general  worn  into  rochee  mon- 
tonn6es,  which  are  grooved  and 
scratched,  with  large  boulders  from 
the  higher  Alps  resting  on  their 
rounded  backs  ;  and  these  appear- 
ances may  be  observed  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  limits  of  the 
existing  glaciers.  The  Yosges  and 
Pyrenees  also  present  numerous  and 
striking  examples  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, though  in  the  case  of  the 
former  range  there  are  no  glaciers 
actually  in  existence.  Nevertheless, 
glacial  phenomena  are  not  the  less 
positive  in  this  range  ;  in  proof  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  beautifully 
illustitited  work  of  MM.  Hogard 
and  Dolfuss.* 

But  there  is  no  country  where  the 
evidences  of  more  extended  glacial 
^ency  than  the  present  are  more 
aoimdantly  manifest  than  amoncst 
the  mountains  and  fiords  of  Sca^i- 
navia,  for  very  full  illustrations  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  Professor  J.  Forbe8.t  Al- 
though in  that  country  there  is  but 
one  glacier  which  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  nearly  all  those  characteristi- 
cally Norwegian  features,  the  fiords, 
are  ice-marked  down  to  the  water's 
edge — the  polished  and  rounded  sur- 
faces, perched  rocks,  and  grooves  be- 
coming more  strongly  engraven  as 
we  ascend  towards  the  higher  parts 
of  the  valleys  which  now  form  gla- 
cier-troughs. In  these  positions  a 
series  of  two  or  moie  terminal  mo- 
raines, thrown  like  embankments 
across  the  valleys,  may  frequently  be 
obser\'ed,  marking  pauses  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  glaciers  upwards.  The 
historv  of  these  remarkable  objects 
resembles  tliat  of  some  race  of  sav^c 
mountaineers,  which,  at  one  time  de- 
scending from  their  native  fastnesses, 
invaded  and  laid  wa.ste  the  plains. 
Being  at  length  repulsed  and  piu^ued 
up  their  valleys,  tliey  have  turned  at 
intervals  upon  their  piureuers,  and 
every  temimal  moraine  marks  the 
sjwt  of  each  deadly  struggle. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  loftiest 
mountains  on  the  globe  present  us 
with  glacial  phenomena  Iwth  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  on  a  scale 


*  Coup  d*(Eil  sur  le  Terrain  Errati^ne  dea  Yosges,  accompagn^e  d*un  Alias  de  32  plancheji, 
par  Dolfuss.     Ausset,  1851. 
t  Travels  in  I^orway. 
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proportionate  to  their  own  magnitude. 
The  snow  line  along  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Himalayan  i*auge  is  about 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  gla- 
cieradescend  about  1,000  feet  lower ; 
yet  br.  Hooker  describes  huge  mo- 
raines at  heights  of  10,(XX)  feet,  that  is, 
4,000  feet  below  the  present  limits  of 
glaciers.*  The  action  of  ice  must  in- 
deed have  been  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
when  these  mountains  were  enveloped 
in  snow  and  ice  in  one  broad  mantle 
19,000  feet  from  their  simmiits  ;  and 
consequently  the  magnitude  of  the 
terminal  moraines  and  of  the  trans- 
j)orted  boulders  of  which  they  are 
formed  is  truly  astonishing.  In 
several  instances  the  terminal  mo- 
raines have  formed  embankments  for 
lakes,  which,  according  to  the  levels 
at  which  they  stood,  have  ari'anged 
the  erratic  materials  into  terraces,  as 
in  the  Yangma  Valley  ;  while  in 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  Pambachen 
Valley,  several  of  these  moraines 
succeed  each  other  at  intervals,  at- 
taining elevations  of  1,000  feet,  with 
blocks  from  100  to  200  feet  in  diame- 
ter. What  other  earthly  power  but 
ice  would  be  capable  of  moving  such 
masses  ? 

In  the  regions  we  have  been  hitherto 
considering,  glaciers  are  associated 
with  the  most  sublime  natural  scen- 
ery, where  the  savage  grandeur  of  the 
snowy  regions  is  contrasted  with  the 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  lower 
mountain  masses.  This  is  remark- 
ably the  case  in  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya, where  the  snow-clad  heights  of 
Nango  and  Kinchingunga,  with  their 
radiating  streams  of  blue  glaciers, 
appear  at  a  distance  as  if  rising  from 
an  interminable  sea  of  hill  and  valley, 
clothed  with  zones  of  dense  and  luxu- 
riant vegetation  ;  but  over  the  penin- 
sula of  Greenland  the  savage  aspect 
of  nature  predominates,  and  from  the 
72nd  parallel  northward  eternal 
snows  and  ice  sliroud  the  whole  con- 
tinent like  a  winding  sheet.  South 
of  this  line  the  coast  is  indented  by 
fiords  which  ramify  far  into  the  in- 
terior, the  sea  frequently  washing 
the  extremities  of  glaciers  whicn 
send  forth  fleets  of  smaller  icebergs. 
North  of  this,  however,  the  fiords 
form  channels  for  glaciers  which  pro- 
trude into  the  sea  and  ai^e  filled  with 


ice  to  a  depth  of  a  thousand  feet,  as 
is  proved  by  the  length  of  the  lines 
used  by  the  natives  in  halibut  fishing  ! 
It  is  from  these  outlets  for  the  snows 
of  the  interior  that  the  great  icebergs 
of  Baffin's  Bay  originate,  some  of 
which  are  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
length,  rising  200  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, and  reaching  to  a  depth  below 
five  or  six  times  that  amount. 

It  is  also  certain  that  in  Greenland 
glaciers  had  formerly  a  much  greater 
range  than  at  present ;  but  as  the  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  stated  with  regard  to  Norway,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  it 
here. 

Glaciers  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
Andes  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  afford 
fine  examples  of  them,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin.  Southward  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Chili  the 
snow  line,  which  is  there  at  6,000  feet 
elevation,  gradually  descends,  till  at 
Tierra  del  Fuego  it  reaches  to  only 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Amidst  the 
desolate  fiords  of  this  inhospitable 
region,  glaciers  descend  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  dense  woods 
which  extend  upwards  to  the  snow- 
line. The  formation  of  icebergs  here 
is  remarkable.  The  glaciers  frequent- 
ly stand  in  lofty  walls  above  cliffs 
whose  bases  are  washed  by  deep 
arms  of  the  sea.  Enormous  masses 
of  ice  occasionally  fall  from  the  cliff 
with  a  noise  like  that  of  a ''  broadside 
of  a  man-of-war,"  which  reverberates 
through  the  lonely  channels.  Waves 
of  great  size  are  thence  produced, 
which  burst  on  the  adjoinmg  coasts 
and  hurl  upon  the  beaches  boulders 
many  tons  in  weight. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  ber^ 
of  ice  are  launched,  bearing  on  their 
surfaces  blocks  of  rock  and  gravel, 
these  latter  will  be  strewn  over  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  as  the  ice  melts  ; 
consequently,  were  the  Greenland 
seas  converted  into  land,  the  surface 
would  be  found  overspread  with  gra- 
vel, and  large  bouldei-s  of  trausportetl 
rocks  imbedded  in  the  finer  sediments 
deposited  by  the  waters.  This  would 
also  be  the  case  with  the  sea-bed  sur- 
rounding Tieri-a  del  Fuego  and  the 
Antiirctic  circle,  as  large  icebergs 
laden  with  rock  crowd  the  seas  which 


*  UimalAjan  Joonwls  second  edition,  yoI.  1,  p.  221. 
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wufAi  llu'  iro-lxMiinl  cc>ast  of  tlio  Aiit- 
;n-«ti('  I'liiitiiicnt. 

Wluii,  thenrforc,  we  nlwen'e  Inrj^o 
tnirts  (if  North  ami  South  Au)i*ri('a, 
l^rititiii,  and  Kuro|)e  overHpnuul  l>y 
an  vrnitiA;  co\irring,  Hiich  an  that 
tu  ^vhi(.•ll  Wf  liave  n*feiTC<l,  wo  are 
ili'ivi-ii  to  the  cHiUchisioii,  that  thoy 
havf  lit  a  fnniiei*  |)orio(l  K*eii  i>lac(Nl 
iimKr  phvHical  coiiiiitioiiH  Himilar  to 
tlK»st'  of  th(^  Ai^'tioaiid  Aiitan'tio  m^uh 
of  tht*  ])rt.*A(.'iit  tiay.  iiut  waviiij;  for 
the  pri'MMit  this  |N>iiit,  we  muHt return 
to  uiif  more  immediately  couucctcd 
with  the  Huhjcrt  ill  hand. 

Wlii-n  I>r.  BiK'khuid  and  M.  Ajjfas- 
siz,  in  li^4(>-l,  annoiinctrd  thoir  ««- 
virtiiin  of  the  foniu*r  exiKtvnoe  of 
^'la«-ii'rs  amon<rrtt  the  moinitainouH 
disti'ii't.s  of  Britain,  their  hy|x>theMiH 
ol»taiiit*d  a  n'Oe]>tion  hy  no  nieanH  new 
ill  thr  hiritorv  of  scieutiiie  ili»u*«)Vfr\'. 
It  \si\A  comimnitively  caMV  to  ^ntnt 
the  lower  extenHion  \A  gl'iciera 
anion>^i4t  the  Aljifi  and  P>'reneeH  at  a 
former  i)orio«l,  for  they  weiv  there 
already,  though  at  higtier  levels ;  hut 
tlif  iheorj-  whieh  eiMiverteil  lien 
Nevi^  and  Miu.*  l>iiui,  Suf»wdon  and 
<  'ariietlil  LlewelUii,  Mae^nllienddv'H 
li«M-k>  and  Mangerton  iut/>  miniature 
Mont  iilanc-H,  and  tmnHfonneil  their 
Ihvtiitiful  vallevri  and  e«iondiH  into 
iiit'rs  (h'  gl:u*(*,  ai>p<>are<i  aim<N4t  a^ 
wild  ;f*  anv  ever  hnniL-hed  hv  a  (Ja- 
iiliHi,  :t  (lolundiiiH,  or  a  Kult«>n.  But 
uhat  waM  at  tirxt  eoiiKi(hTe<l  a  divaui 
of  the  imagiimtion  w:im  iMM»n  after 
ifiN'i\«il  aj«  the  hoInt  lieduetion  of 
si-ii'ntitii.*  reaH(»ning  ;  anil  the  h\']Nithe- 
Hi»4  i<4  now  conHiderc<i  aMoertnin  af«  the 
reviiluti(»n  of  the  eaith  roaml  it  h  ax  in. 
Nearly  all  the  weli-kuom-n  niarkri  of 
u'laeial  a;:en«y,  an  roches  niontonne«'H, 
iiH-ht*  |ien'h6ft,  K4*rat<*hiMlandgr«Niv<il 
snrfait'sand  Moc^kM,  lat4.*nd  andtenni- 
nal  ni'^raiui^s— the  latter  Himetimi*H 
fi>riuin>r  emUinkments  for  lakeK— - 
h:i\i'  Utu  shown  to  *>\isi  in  a  vvrv 
itiarkeil  manner  and  in  jn^iit  a  hunt  I - 
aiiic  )i\  s<'\fi*:d  UMunili^t;*,  anntnjr^t 
'a)i>iii  wi>  may  mention  the  name»  of 
K.  1-1  n*..  < 'handvi-H«  Mae  l«*iien,  luim- 
'*;»v".  .'iitij  I  »ai-wiii.* 

<>a'r  Li,  h,  liiM-h  I^^nuf.  ami  the 
.•'»■-  \i  Itiili  ^m. I   I^N'h    liiihitin«l  and 

i' ''i*  !•  l:i\i  -  I'f  Si*,  it  land  atl'i»rd  iii- 
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king  a8  any  in  tho  vallevR  of  the  lihoue 
an«l  the  Ar\'e.  When  the  water  mir- 
faee  of  Loch  Jjomoud  iit  low,  or  wbeu 
the  turf  htm  lately  IxHsn  removed  frriDi 
the  rock  Hurface  of  the  iiilaacU, 
grooveri  and  Bcratches,  generally  pA- 
nil  lei  to  the  \'alley,  are  foiiud  to  lie 
very  «leeply  graven.  With  regard  U^ 
tliiH  valley,  however,  takinj;  iiitooon- 
HI  deration  itii  great  width,  it  ia  more 
nroliahle  that  tlieac  grooviufpi  liare 
tieeu  iirodueed  l»y  the  friction  of 
KiuiUl  ricrgs  flitating  in  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  whieh  watiheil  the  flankii  of  the 
HuiTouuding  monntaimi  ooutempom- 
ucouHly  with  the  glacien  which 
glidid  dow-n  tlieir  valleyn. 

In  WaleH,  the  phenonieui  of  rocbc* 
niontonn6eH  withfiolialied  andiicratch- 
e<l  KurfaeeH  are  common  amongpt  the 
valleys  whieh  flank  the  loftier  hilU, 
ami  ingKt  wliivh  are  those  of  Lianberrw, 
Nant  FViineon,  aiHl  the  neigfaliourhood 
of  the  Penr\'n  Hlate  qoarriea  Tbcr 
alHo  exiHt  amongflt  the  Caul)riaB  val- 
ley h  ;  hut  what  is  mure  remarkaUe, 
considering  itn  nuxe  southern  pqajtioa, 
thene  glacud  evidences  are  magnifi- 
cently exemplified  amon^rt  the  Kil- 
larney  luomi tains.  Along  the  FlaHr 
Vallev  and  its  trihutary  goi|pBB  thaae 
welUleHued  n>ck  features  may  be  ob- 
fien'ed  reaching  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  to  several  hundred  feat  ap 
the  nii>untaiu*M  side,  marki^  the 
height  to  wliich  the  ioe  extended. 
The  n»ckM  of  the  u|yper  lakes,  toge* 
tlicr  with  those  numemns  and  Ivza- 
riant  inlets  whieh  form  so  charming 
a  fixture  of  the  landaoane,  often  bgr 
their  sniootheMt  elongated  waxhiom  al 
low  water  a]i|)ear  like  the 
hulU  of  Hhi]M :  and  it  may  he 
a!<  an  iuvarialile  nile,  that  the  _ 
ax(*i4  <if  tlieiie  mtImm  montonnte  an 
)Hii*alleI  to  the  valley  which 
them.  Perched  nirts  and  mde 
niineM  nmy  Honietimai  he  sesn  ; 
all  tliese  featunw  fnUuw  the  ooiwai  iff 
thiH  ninge  of  hill 
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^la(»ier8    in    the    Brilirfh   Inle-s,    the 
A'osgea,  ami  regions  of  Nortli  Ame- 
rica where  they  have  lon;f  disa])peur- 
0(1,  would  Ixi  ftceom])anie<l  hy  a  great 
elevation  of  the  liunl  of  those  dUtricU, 
Ihit  thei*e  id   nothing  more   certain 
than  that  the  i*evcrse  was  the  case, 
and  that  the  land  of  Euroiic  wan  from 
:?,r)(K>  to  f),()(K)  foet  lower  than  at  jn-e- 
Hent.     The  tlat  ilistncts  which  liorder 
the  I vi Harney  range  are  covered  deej) 
with    gi'avel   and   gi'eat   bonldew  of 
n)ck   wliieh  must  have  l)een  strt^wn 
ovi'r  the  sea  hy  bergs  floating  out  of 
the  glacier  valle}'^.     The  centnil  dis- 
tricts  <>f    Kngland   aix*   strewn   over 
with  gi'anite  Innildera  deriveil  from 
Cumberland  ;  the  lowhuids  of   Scot- 
land with  blocks  from  the  highhuids  ; 
noi-thern  Eui*oj>e,  fi-om  the  noith  t»f 
France   east  wan  I   into  Russia,    with 
blocks   fiY»m    Scandinavia,   some    of 
huge  j>i*(>|>oi*tinns  ;    North   Amei'ica, 
jiH  far  south  as  lat,  3tt  tleg.,  acconling 
to  Sir  i\  Lvell,  with  bouhlers  all  of 
northern  origin ;   and  the  jdains  of 
I'at^igonia,  acconling  to  Mr.  Dai'wiu, 
with  iMudders  fn)m  the  Andes,  as  far 
north  as  hit.  41    deg.    S.      But  the 
ernitic  })henomena  of  tho  Al|)s  are  of 
so  intere^sting  a  nature  tlmt  we  may 
refer  to  them  more  jwrticularly.     The 
!Lfn'at  vaUey  of  Switzerland  is  ljKiunde<l 
to  the  N.K.  by  the  ninge  of  the  Jura, 
and  along  the  o))|K>site  side  by  the 
ningi'  of  Mont  Hhuic.     The  flat  Ihh.1 
of  I  lie  vnlley  is  fonned  of  ade}M>Hit  of 
Alpine  gravel,  containing  large  boul- 
ders of  granite  fnnn  the  high   AIjm, 
two  of  which  rise  seveml  ft?et  alxive 
the  surfai-e  of  the  lake  neai*  the  (ic- 
ncva  shon*.     lUit  the  most  remark- 
able fad  ivniains.     On  ascending  the 
tl;i!iks    nf   the   .luni,     we    find    huge 
hull  Mel's   M*att-t;ivd   at    intervidt«,    or 
ai-rangi'd  in  nule  lines  at  heights  of 
a  thousand  feet   and    upwards  from 
the  vidley  of  Geneva.     These  blocks 
are  often  many  tons  in  weight,  angu- 
lar, and  are  comi)osod  of  gnmitic  and 
(»ther  crv.-'talline    rocks  only   f«»und 
nnnJUgNtt  lie  higher  nuigesof  the  Alps. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Pierre  <)  //V, 
is  figured  by  Trofessor  ForWs  in  his 
work  on  tlii;  Al[>s.     It  is  no  less  tlian 
forty  feit  in  diameter,  and,  t<»gcther 
with  many  others  in  the  U(^igJd»our- 
hood,  must  have  In-en  carried  right 
across  the   intervening  valley  for  a 


distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles !  To 
account  for  the  transportal  of  these 
erratics,  M.  Agassiz,  supported  by 
Professor  Forbes,  suggested  that  the 
valley  of  the  Bnoue  was  filled  with 
ice  from  tlie  Alps  to  the  Jura,  across 
whose  surface  the  blocks  were  drifted. 
But  upon  viewing  this  great  valley, 
the  nund  recoils  mm  so  alarming  au 
extension  of  the  glacier  tlieory,  and 
we  pi'efer  adopting  that  of  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  who  considers  the  valley  to 
have  been  filled  with  water  as  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  across  wlilch  these  blocks 
were  can'ied  on  rafts  of  ice  derived 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  Alpine  valleys. 

We  have  similar  instances  in  our 
own  country,  but  we  shall  only  men- 
tion one  referred  to  by  Sir  C.  Lyell.* 
The  Grampians  of  Perthshire  and  For- 
farshire are  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
high.  To  the  south  lies  the  brood 
and  deep  Valley  of  Strathmore,  to  the 
south  ox  this  a^ain  rise  the  Lidlaw 
Hills  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet  and 
upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of 
this  chain,  which  is  formed  of  sand- 
stone and  slate,  and  at  various  ele- 
vations, are  found  huge  angular  frag- 
ments of  mica  schist,  some  three  and 
others  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which 
have  been  conveyed  across  the  Valley 
of  Stratlmiore,  a  distance  of  at  least 
fifteen  miles.  This  is  an  example 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jura  blocks ; 
and  similar  effects  are  in  course  in 
the  Greenland  sexis,  those  of  Tierra  del 
Fue^o,  South  Georgia,  and  the  Ant^ 
arctic  continent. 

How  wonderful  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  surface  of  our 
earth  since  this  glacial  period !  At 
that  time  the  higner  portions  of  the 
British  Isles  alone  were  above  the 
sea,  and  these  were  covered  with  per- 
petual snows,  producing  glaciers  and 
icebergs.  Europe  was  suomerged  to 
a  depUi  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet ;  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  Vosges,  and  the 
mountains  of  Norway  forming  islands 
with  snow-crowned  peaks,  sending 
down  glaciers  to  the  water's-edge. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Hima- 
layan ranges  presented  a  similar  as- 
pect ;  great  bei^  of  ice  floated  over 
the  submerged  Continent  of  North 
America,  stranding  upon,  graving, 
and  polishing  its  more  prominent 
points;    while  the  Andes  formed  a 
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lofty  reef  of  sno\\y  mountains,  ic3- 
bergs  from  which  drifted  over  the 
water-covered  plains  of  Patagonia. 
We  may  not  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  causes  which  produced  these 
changes,  and  the  great  refrigeration  of 
of  the  earth's  temperature.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  pointed 
out  that  the  latter  may  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  relative  changes  of 
land  and  sea.f    The  period  itself  is 


known  to  geologists  as  the  OlaciaZ 
Epoch  ^  and  as  one  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present,  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  the  human  race.  The 
all-wise  and  gracious  Creator  reser- 
ved man  for  happier  times ;  when,  as 
in  the  present  time,  the  temperature 
of  our  globe  is  a  medium  between  two 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  dif- 
ferent configurations  of  the  surface  are 
capable  of  producing. 


MY  OWN  FUNERAL. 


A  tale: 


BY  THE  ACTHOB  OF  "  LOVE  IS  CUBL  PAPERS.' 


"  Munich  !"  exclaimed  old  Mr.  G , 

as  we  were  talking  of  my  recent  tra- 
vels in  Grermany,  over  the  port  and 
walnuts,  "  ah  !  how  many  a  strange 
memory  does  that  one  name  call  up  ! 
It  was  there  that  life — that  is  the  life 
of  cities — tiiiit  broke  upon  me  in  all 
its  brilliant  hollowness ;  and  yet 
what  do  I  know  ?  Is  there  more  real 
honesty  beside  the  plough  or  in  the 
vineyard  i  Well,  no  matter,  man  is 
man  all  the  world  over,  but  it  was 
not  at  Munich  that  I  first  learnt  all 
the  treachery  of  which  man  is  capa- 
ble. It  was  there  that  I  passed  some 
of  my  happiest  hours,  and  there  too 
that  I  died." 

"Died!"  I  exckimed,  doubtful 
whetlier  I  heard  aright. 

"  Yes,  died,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  calm  matter-of-fact  tone, 
so  that  when  I  had  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the 
School  of  Design  to  depict  the  passion 
of  wonderment,  and  had  asked  my- 
fcjclf  two  or  three  times  whether  he 
could  possibly  mean  that  he  had  dyed 
his  wniakers  there,  or  had  really 
talked  himself  into  such  an  autobio- 
giiiphical  state,  that  he  thought  it 
nccessiiry  to  bring  the  narrative  down 
to  his  own  decejvse,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  old  friend  was 
doting. 

"  1  suppose  you  speak  metaphori- 
cally ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  a  )>it  of  it.  I  can  understand 
that  you  should  be  surprised  when  I 


say  that  I  died.  But  it  is  a  fact,  lite- 
ral, positive,  and  unqualified,  at  least 

;  but,  not  to  spoil  a  ^ood  story, 

suppose  I  begin  at  the  begmning." 

Now  is  it  not  pleasant  to  hear  an 
old  man  talk  of  his  youth  ?  Is  it  not 
good  for  us  who  are  entering  on  life, 
to  learn  fix)m  one  who  is  leaving  it  ? 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  how  calm 
is  the  far  view  he  can  take  of  the 
days  of  his  strength,  with  all  its  self- 
satisfaction,  its  worldliness  and  dis- 
api)ointments.  How  complete  is  his 
experience — how  valuable  the  lesson 
long  since  drawn  and  followed,  now 
recalled  and  preached. 

So  then  I  listened. 

"  It  is  forty  years  since  I  went  to 
Munich.  I  was  attache  to  the  em- 
bassy of  that  dear  Lord  E — — ,  the 
most  ])opular,  because  the  most  ami- 
able and  liveliest  minister  that  Bava- 
ria has,  perhaps,  ever  known.  I  had 
been  turned  out  into  this  post  from 
Oxfon.1,  at  one-and-twenty,  and  had 
not  so  much  as  seen  a  single  London 
season.  Myfather^s  seat,  Eton,  and 
the  University  was  all  I  knew  of  life, 
and  how  little  is  that !  I  can  say  now 
without  vanity,  that  I  was  handsome 
and  distinguished.  Besides  this,  I 
was  very  ardent  an<l  rather  romantic, 
and  I  had  not  been  three  months  in 
Munich  before  I  was  in  love,  yes, 
desperately  in  love,  with  Ida  von 
Frankenstein,  a  young  countess  with 
a  large  fortune,  and  justly  the  Queen 
of  Beauty  in  the  Bavarian  capital 
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Ida  was  not  vain,  but  she  was  a 
flirt,  and  therefore,  by  a  common  rule 
of  the  heart,  when  she  learnt  from 
my  silent  devotion  that  my  attach- 
ment was  no  mere  admii-ation,  of 
which  she  had  so  much,  and  more 
than  enough,  in  the-ball  rooms  of  the 
gay  capitid,  she  conceived  for  me  a 
deep  j)assionate  affection.  But  Ida, 
being  a  flirt,  never  showed  it.  By  no 
act,  word  or  look  could  I  ever  dis- 
cover that  she  gave  to  me  one  thought 
more  than  to  the  most  insignificant  of 
the  numberless  young  fata  who 
laughed  and  danced  and  flirted  with 
her.  She  was  a  queen  in  every  re- 
spect, and  she  was  determined  that  I 
should  ofler  my  homage  submissively. 
Besides  this,  she  was  very  clever  and 
full  of  a  brilliant,  satirical  wit,  which 
sometimes  wounded,  though  I  am  cer- 
tiiin  that  her  hetui;  was  too  generous 
and  go<-Kl  to  hurt  another's  willingly. 
Like  all  monarchs,  she  felt  herself 
])rivileged,  and  believed  that  it  was 
:is  easy  for  her  to  heal  with  a  mere 
smile,  as  to  wound  with  a  mere 
word. 

I  say  I  never  guessed  that  she 
cared  tlie  least  for  me,  but  had  I  been 
more  tlian  the  simple  boy  I  was,  I 
might  have  discovered  it,  for  by  a 
stjries  of  artifices  she  contrived  to 
di-aw  me  on  first  into  a  deeper  pas- 
sion, next  into  jealousy.  To  do  this 
witiiout  repulsing  me  entii*ely,  to  ex- 
cite my  fears  without  destroying  my 
hoj»eH,  she  8eU»cte<l  a  young  officer,  of 
whom  ceilainly  I  liad  little  cause  to 
l)e  jejdous;  for,  though  rather  hand- 
some, Jind  very  fashionable,  he  was 
HO  intensely  vain,  and  so  tiresomely 
heavy,  that  often  she  liad  delighted 
nie  with  her  clever  mimicry  of  his 
alwurdities.  And  yet  I  was  jealous, 
even  to  hopelessness — but  then  was  I 
not  jealous  of  the  very  rose  she  held 
in  her  fair  hand  ? 

It  W.1S  a  teirible  winter  at  Munich, 
where  every  winter  is  fi-ightfully  se- 
vere, and  I  was  not  strong.  I  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  intense 
coh I,  ami  Ida*a  conduct  brought  suf- 
fering of  another  kind  :  I  was  grow- 
ing rapidly  ill  ;  I  lost  my  buoyant 
spirits  of  yoi*e,  which  the  novelty  of 
this  brilliant  life  of  the  Comaval  sea- 
sou  had  bn)ught  out  and  elated  be- 
yond nature's  Iwunds.  My  love  had 
taken  a  Arm  grip  of  me.  I  had  but  that 
one  idea — ^that  one  face  (»nly  haunted 
me  by  day  and  night.    I  never  slept. 


I  was  never  calm  for  ten  minutea*  My 
morning  walks  were  all  taken  in  that 
quarter  where  I  knew — for  love 
knows  so  much  by  instinct — that  she 
would  be.  My  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  meeting  her, whether  at  ball, 
soiree,  or  common  reception.  It  is 
true  that  she  always  kept  a  place  for 
me  by  her  side ;  that  while  tlie  heavy 
Stockenheim  was  occupied  with  ela- 
borating some  stupid  compliment  on 
the  other  side,  she  would  turn  to  me 
with  some  flow  of  wit,  which  the  ofH- 
cer  strove  to  catch,  and  when  caught, 
})assed  ten  minutes  in  attempting  to 
understand.  It  is  true  that  I  saw  and 
knew  all  this,  and  yet  I  was  jealous 
— and  the  more  so  oecause  I  adopted 
the  world's  narrow  reasoning,  and 
said  to  myself,  "  This  very  conduct  is 
a  proof  of  her  indifference.  If  she 
cared  one  atom  for  me,  it  is  not  in  this 
way  she  would  show  it."  And  she 
di(l  not  show  it.  She  seemed  to  keep 
me,  as  it  were,  for  her  companion, 
because  I  was  cleverer  and  quicker 
than  the  rest — but  I  knew  that  the 
heart  has  no  rules,  and  that  a  woman 
may  be  fascinated  by  mind,  but  is 
bound  by  some  sympathy  which  she 
cannot  explain. 

Thus  I  went  on  for  some  time.  Be- 
side her  I  lived,  but  when  away  from 
her  one  moment  a  strange  depression 
came  over  me,  and  the  idea  daily 
grew  upon  me,  that  I  should  soon 
sink  under  the  excitement  of  this  ter- 
rible passion.  It  was,  therefore,  that 
I  dreaded  more  than  death  to  disclose 
my  love.  I  felt  that  a  refusal  would 
kill  me  at  once,  and  this  dread  grew 
ujK>n  me  so  feaifully  that  for  houra  I 
would  lie  on  my  sofa  or  my  bed  list- 
less and  unable  to  move.  Of  course 
I  went  to  a  doctor,  for  I  would  not 
confess  to  myself  that  there  was  no 
other  disease  in  me  than  my  hidden 
passion.  The  man  of  drugs  shook  his 
fiead,  saw  through  me  partly,  and  re- 
commended change  of  scene.  I  never 
went  near  him  again. 

One    evening   I   met    Ida  at  the 

Duchess  of  D 's.  I  liad  grown  daily 

more  excited,  and  every  day  I  had 
imagined  that  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand me  more.  I  was  now  almost 
beyond  self-govenmient,  and  she  was 
wonderfully  kind.  Though  Stocken- 
heim was  tiere,  she  danced  with  me 
only,  and  we  roamed  through  the 
rooms  together,  and  I  talked  i-apidly 
and  excitedly,  now  about  the  world  in 
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which  I  mixed,  but  which  I  hated, 
and  now  about  myself,  and  my  own 
awful  presentiment  of  death. 

At  times  she  listened  seriously,  I 
almost  thought,  sadly ;  but  then  when 
she  had  drawn  me  on  to  speak  still 
more  fervently,  she  would  burst  out 
into  a  laugh,  tell  me  I  was  mad  or  a 
dreamer,  or  ask  me  if  I  had  made  my 
will  and  left  her  anything. 

Once  as  we  quitted  the  ballroom,  I 
saw  her  turn,  and  throw  a  glance  to 
Stockenheim,  who  was  watching  her, 
as  a  dog  watches  his  master  eating, 
with  a  strong  appetite  in  his  great 
unmeaning  eyes. 

We  strolled  from  room  to  room, 
and  I  did  not  see  that  the  officer  was 
following  us.  At  last,  in  a  little  bou- 
doir, I  stopped  her  short. 

^'You  nave  laughed  at  me  long 
enough,'*  I  said,  and  my  whole  soiQ 
was  in  the  words.  *'  You  must  listen 
seriously  for  one  moment,  and  then — 
then,  when  you  have  killed  me,  you 
may  laugh  as  you  like — I  cannot  help 
it.  I  know  it  will  be  my  death-blow, 
but  I  must  speak  now.  I  love  you — 
love  you  more  than  — " 

"  How  very  amusing !  How  de- 
lightfully absurd !  Monsieur  Stocken- 
heim," and  here  like  an  apparition 
he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  ''do 
come  to  my  rescue.  Here  is  Mr.  G— 
making  me  an  offer.    Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  Enough,"  I  muttered.  '*  Laugh 
now.    It  18  your  last  chance." 

And  with  that  I  fled. 

For  a  week  I  lay  on  my  bed,  more 
dead  than  living ;  I  nursed  my  grief, 
my  rage,  my  despair,  and  every  hour 
brouffht  me  lower.  One  or  two 
friends  came  to  see  me,  and  one  of 
them — one  of  those  kind,  charitable 
beings  who  always  take  care  to  tell 
you  the  news  you  least  wish  to  hear 
— brought  the  intelligence  one  morn- 
ing tliat  Ida  was  engaged  to  Stock- 
enheim. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  I  cried, 
hoping  against  hope,  and  roused 
from  despair  by  this  new  blow.  "  I 
will  go  and  judge  for  myself." 

My  vehemence  gave  me  an  unna- 
tural stren^h.  I  dressed  rapidly, 
and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  my 
faithful  valet,  who  seemed  truly  at- 
tached to  me,  and  had  nui-sed  me 
carefully  during  that  terrible  week, 
I  rushed  out  and  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  FVankensteins'  hotel.  I  naked 
for  Madame  la  Comtesse  first,  and 


when  she  was  denied,  boldly  de- 
manded admittance  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter. The  astonished  porter  assured 
me — and  I  thought  I  saw  a  lie  in  his 
face — that  not  one  of  the  family  was 
at  home. 

I  turned  away  in  misery,  and,  by 
one  of  those  fatalities  so  common  in 
life,  Stockenheim  at  that  moment 
lounged  listlessly  up  ;  I  bowed 
stiffly  to  him,  and  crossinff  the  street, 
watched  him.  He  was  a&utted,  and 
there  waa  now  no  doubt. 

That  day  I  lay  in  a  fearful  state. 
For  hours  I  was  unconscious.  I  was 
afterwards  told  the  doctor  had  come 
and  pronounced  me  in  danger.  I 
knew  it  well  myself.  I  felt  so  pow- 
erless, so  down-stricken,  that  I  could 
not  hope  to  survive. 

Towards  night,  however,  I  reco- 
vered a  little.  I  became  conscious. 
But  I  lav  without  a  movement,  with 
one  hand  stretched  upon  the  counter- 
pane, cold  as  ice.  The  first  thing  I 
recognised  was  something  warm  oe- 
neath  this  hand.  It  was  the  broad 
muzzle  of  my  dear  old  dog  CaBsar, 
who  had  watched  beside  my  bed, 
fearful  to  disturb  me,  and  now,  by 
that  wonderful  instinct  which  Qod 
gives  the  dog  that  he  may  be  man's 
mend,  had  perceived  that  I  was  con- 
scious, and  quietly  assured  me  thus 
of  his  presence  and  love. 

I  tried  to  speak,  and  in  low,  giuig- 
ling  sounds  I  bade  my  valet  be  idnd 


to  poor  CsBsar. 


am  dying,  Karl,"  I  said.  "  I 
know  I  cannot  live  over  to-night. 
You  have  been  a  faithful  servant, 
and  to  you  I  leave  all  that  belongs  to 
me  in  the  way  of  personal  property. 
In  return,  you  must  take  care  of  the 
dog.  Never  leave  him ;  promise  me 
you  will  not.  And — and  when  I  am 
gone — ^vou  must  write  home'und  tell 
them  all." 

I  could  say  no  more,  for  I  felt 
death  was  stealing  fast  upon  me. 

The  man  bent  over  me,  and  wept 
like  a  child  amid  his  promises. 

Then  came  the  awnil  thoughts  of 
death.  From  what  a  life  of  careless 
worldliness  was  I  passing  into  eter- 
nity. I  had  been  gay,  indifferent, 
thoughtless.  I  had  Uved  for  the 
world,  and  with  it.  How  many  a 
vice  or  sin,  which  I  had  once  thought 
trivial,  now  reproached  me  with  its 
glaring  wickedness  ;  and  as  eternity 
seemea  to  open  upon  me,  and  the 
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awful  judgment  threatened,  how 
vain,  how  wicked  did  all  my  life 
seem.  Even  that  treasure,  that  one 
thouffht  to  which  I  had  now  long  de- 
voted my  whole  heart  and  soul,  was 
a  trifle,  a  folly,  a  vanity  before  God 
and  that  awful  awakening.  I  was 
too  weak  to  pray — I  could  only  dread 
— and  gradually  my  thoughts  grew 
dimmer  and  (fimmer.  My  memory 
})assed  ;  I  felt  that  life  was  going 
from  me.  It  was  dreadful.  I  strug- 
gled to  keep  it.  I  drew  a  long  breath. 
It  was  in  vain.  The  breath  came 
(|uick  and  thick  ;  I  felt  it  growing 
weaker  and  weaker.  My  head,  my 
brain  seemed  to  melt  even,  and  then 
the  last  breath  rattled  up  through 

my  throat,  and  I  was — dead. 
•»         •»         «         •»         «         « 

You  ask  me  what  were  my  sensa- 
tions in  death.  I  had  none.  If 
death  be  what  I  suffered,  or  rather 
underwent,  then  the  soul  must  be 
asleep  or  unconscious.  I  know  not. 
I  am  a  Christian  and  not  a  Sadducee, 
and  yet  that  strange  experience  has 
a  right  to  have  shaken  my  faith. 

What  I  did  feel,  however,  when 
feeling  returned,  I  will  tell  you.  At 
lii'st  it  was  an  icy  coldness,  far  suiv 
passing  any  winter  chill  that  you  can 
imagine  ;  no  outer  cold,  but  a  com- 
})lcte  al)6enco  of  warmth,  within  as 
well  as  without,  even  in  the  breath 
of  my  nostrils.  Still  I  felt  it  most  in 
my  hands  and  feet.  My  next  sensar 
tion  was  one  of  utter  powerlessnesfi 
and  that  too  of  will  as  well  as  of  mna- 
cle.  I  lay — I  was  conscious  of  exis- 
tence— but  there  was  no  thought  in 
my  mind,  no  movement  in  my  body. 
My  heart  may  have  beat,  probably  it 
did  so,  but  I  knew  it  not.  I  scarry 
even  felt  the  breath  pass  through  my 
open  mouth,  and  as  much  as  I  did  feel 
was  cold  and  heavy.  I  say  I  was 
conscious.  But  that  was  all.  I  might 
have  been  dead.  This  might  have 
l)een  the  grave.  I  knew  not.  All 
thought — all  memory  was  gone. 

Then  little  by  little  my  feeling 
prew  Hhari)er.  I  felt  the  cold  more 
keenly  still,  and  it  was  frightful 
agony.  Then,  too,  I  felt  a  strange 
])aiu  in  my  stomach,  as  if  it  was  shri- 
velled up. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  endured 
this,  but  it  seemed  to  rouse  mv 
dormant  will,  and  as  that  returned, 
the  use  of  my  other  senses  returned 
likewise.    My  eyes  were  closed,  but 


I  knew  that  I  could  see,  for  I  per- 
ceived a  weight  of  darkness  above 
the  shut  lids.  Presently,  too,  I  grew 
aware  that  there  was  something  in 
my  ri^ht  hand,  and  as  my  senses 
grew  Keener  and  keener,  and  the 
agony  of  cold  and  weakness  became 
still  more  unbearable,  my  will  grew 
stronger,  my  thought  returned 
dimly,  though  mv  memory  was  ut- 
terly gone,  and  I  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  move.  I  had  no  idea  that 
I  was  dead,  for  I  had  no  memory  that 
I  had  ever  been  alive,  but  I  was  con- 
scious of  existence,  and  instinct,  I 
suppose,  prompted  self-preservation. 

My  first  attempt  was  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  in  this  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded. But  I  saw  nothing.  All 
was  dark.  Only  when  I  had  lain  for 
some  time,  gazing  upwards,  did  I 
know  that  there  was  a  space  of  dark 
air  above,  and  that  I  was  not  shut  in 
close. 

My  next  effort  was  to  feel  what 
was  m  my  hand.  Whatever  it  might 
be,  I  knew  that  it  was  smooth,  and 
somewhat  warmer  than  the  icy  flesh 
that  held  it.  Then  I  strove  to  raise 
this  arm.  But  in  vain.  Again  and 
again  I  tried,  till  suddenly  with  an 
unexpected  jerk  it  bounded  up,  the 
muscles  not  bein^  wholly  under  my 
will,  and  as  it  (fid  so,  I  felt  some 
hot  drops  fall  on  my  face. 

It  was  this  that  saved  me ;  this,  as 
it  were,  that  awoke  me.  These  drops 
brought  the  blood  more  quickly 
through  my  icebound  veins  and  mawed 
me  into  life.  Then  I  knew  at  once  that 
I  held  a  bottle  in  my  hand,  and  in 
mv  frightful  gnawing  hunger,  in- 
stmct  giiided  it  to  my  mouth.  I 
jK)ured  lialf  the  contents  down  into 
my  throat,  and  oh  I  how  fearfully 
they  burned,  yet  how  completely  they 
restored  me. 

It  was  brandy,  and  my  memory  re- 
turned sufficiently  for  me  to  know 
that  it  was  so.  Yet  I  ffuesseil  nothing 
from  that.  My  mind  could  not  do 
more  than  perceive.  I  was  too  power* 
less  to  draw  an  inference. 

But  now  the  pain  was  lessened, 
my  bloo<l  was  warmed,  I  felt  that  my 
heart  beat.  I  was  conscious  that  I 
was  alive.  And  now,  too.  though  I 
was  still  unable  to  move,  I  could  feel 
that  I  was  shut  up  in  some  nanx)w 
casing.  My  feet  touched  something 
upright  below  them.  My  arms  were 
liud  close  to  my  sides,  and  my  fingers 
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and  elbows  found  something  upright 
and  wooden  on  each  side.  I  was 
frightfully  cramped,  and  this  waa  a 
new  ])ain,  and  a  source  too  of  a  vague 
fear.  I  felt  my  strength  returning, 
and  longed  to  be  free.  Yet  I  could 
not  move.  I  felt  as  if  imprisoned, 
and  this  feeling  was  almost  worse 
than  the  rest. 

I  raised  my  arm  again  with  an 
effort  and  swallowed  some  more 
brandy.  Then  my  sight  became 
clearer,  and  I  discovered  a  dim,  grey 
light,  as  of  the  morning  twilight, 
stealing  upon  the  darkness. 

Presently  I  could  move  my  arms. 
I  passed  them  about  my  body,  and 
felt  a  number  of  brass  buttons,  and 
the  smooth  cloth  of  a  coat,  and  the 
smoother  satin  of  a  large  embroi- 
dered waistcoat.  This  taught  me 
nothing.  I  thought  it  quite  natural, 
but  that  was  all.  I  remembered 
nothing  at  all. 

Then  I  tried  to  pass  my  arms  over 
the  wooden  casing  that  held  me,  and 
when  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  I 
found  something  crisp  and  flimsy, 
which  remindea  mo  of  muslin,  and 
something  limp  and  smooth,  which 
my  returning  memory  told  me  was 
ribbons. 

I  asked  myself  what  all  this 
meant,  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead, 
dreaming,  or  awake.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  remember  anything  about  myself  : 
my  memorj'  seemed  bound  up  beyond 
those  simple  limits.  But  I  coidd  bear 
it  no  longer.  I  made  a  great  effort, 
luid  by  the  aid  of  my  anns,  raised 
myself  into  a  sitting  posture. 

Oh  !  how  dreadml  was  the  scene. 
I  was  surrounded  by  dead  bodies 
in  coffins  in  every  direction,  and 
corpBes,  too,  not  in  a  natural  state 
for  corpses  to  be  in,  but  decked  in  fine 
clothes,  and  surrounded  with  flowers 
— sham  flowers,  made  of  crape  or 
muslin,  and  gay  ribbons, — corpses  in 
marriage  garments. 

I  knew  not  what  it  meant.  For 
some  luinntes  I  gazed  in  simple  un- 
consoiousnesH.  Next  to  me  was  an 
old  man  with  white  hair,  his  cheeks 
sunken  in  on  both  sides,  his  jaw 
broken  down,  as  it  were,  from  his 
face  ;  and  he  was  in  the  blue  and  red 
uniform  of  a  general,  and  a  star — 
mockery  ! — upon  his  bi'east,  and 
around  his  coffin,  roses  and  tulips  of 
oveiy  gaudy  hue.      His  eyes  were 


closed,  but  on  his  face  was  a  look  of 
pain. 

On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  fair 
girl,  of  nineteen  perhaps.  She  was  in 
a  ball  dress  of  white ;  and  oh !  how 
that  brought  my  memory  l^ack.  I 
remembered  that  I  had  often  seen 
such  a  dress.  I  knew  not  where  or  on 
whom,  but  the  memory  seemed  pain- 
ful to  me. 

This  girl  was  lovely.  Her  face  was 
still  round  ;  her  white  lips  parted  in 
a  gentle,  heavenly  smile  ;  her  white 
shoulders  still  smooth,  but  the  young 
bosom  that  had  once,  perhaps,  tlirob- 
bed  with  love,  now  cold,  sunken,  still. 
I  looked  long  at  the  face.  It  was 
beautiful.  It  produced  pleasure  in 
me.  I  did  not  remember  it,  and  yet 
as  I  gazed  I  thought  I  had  seen  it 
somewhere — in  some  dream.  There 
were  many  other  bodies,  and  I  stared 
at  them  all — at  least  all  that  the  dim 
light  allowed  me  to  see  ; — butsuddenly 
I  shook,  shuddered,  and  trembled. 
I  had  at  last  remembered  that  this 
must  be  death,  and  then  I  knew  that 
I  was  really  alive,  and  the  thought  of 
being  alive  amid  the  dead  was  awful. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort,  raised 
myself  on  my  sinking  l^s,  and 
crawled  from  my  coffin.  Before  me 
was  a  large  glass  door.  I  remem- 
bered it  must  be  a  door.  I  crawled 
to  it  in  agony — fearful  agony, — the 
pain  of  longing  to  escape,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  so  from  weakness. 
At  last  I  reached  it,  and  by  another 
effort  stood  up  and  looked  out,  and  in 
the  grey  moonlight — ^for  such  it  was— 
I  saw  a  vast  grave-yard.  Oh  !  even 
that  sight,  all  alone  as  I  was,  was 
cheerful  compared  with  what  was  be- 
hind me — the  dead.  I  sought  to 
open  the  door.  I  felt  and  found  a 
liandle,  but  it  was  useless.  I  tried  to 
scream,  and  my  voice  fell  almost 
without  sound  back  into  my  lungs. 
Yet  even  its  slight  sound  terrified  me. 
I  feared  lest  it  should  wake  some  of 
those  bodies  behind  me,  and  this  terror 
lent  an  unnatural  force  to  my  weak, 
wasted  limlxs. 

I  shook  the  door  with  all  my  might. 
I  thrust  my  fist  through  the  glass, 
and  then  I  uttered  a  wild  piercing 
shriek. 

Oh  !  how  terrible  was  that  solitude. 
The  sound  echoed  through  the  dead- 
house,  and  ])a8sed  over  the  white, 
quiet  tombstones,  and  thci*e  was  no 
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answer.  I  shrieked  again  aud  a^n, 
and  then,  utterly  weakened,  I  dung 
almost  senseless  to  the  door. 

It  seemed  an  age  that  I  hung  there, 
shrinking  close  up  to  escape  the 
horror  behind  me — an  age  of  agony. 

At  last  a  light  gleamed  close  by. 

Oh  !  how  it  cheered  me.  I  called 
for  help,  and  no  longer  feared 
my  own  voice.  Still  there  was  no 
answer ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two,  a 
figure  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously, 
aud,  by  heaven  !  I  thought  it  was  the 
figure  of  a  dead  man — so  white,  so 
full  of  dread  was  the  face.  It  ad- 
vanced, stop  by  step,  holding  the  li^ht 
before  it  high  up  with  a  tremblinff 
hand.  I  cried,  but  still  it  answered 
not.  I  cried  "  For  God's  sake  let  me 
out.    Are  you  a  man  or  a  corpse  V* 

He  answered  not,  but  came  on 
slowly,  and  I  could  see  him  tremble. 
At  last  he  came  almost  close  up,  but 
stopped  and  turaetl  the  light  full  upon 
my  face.  For  some  minutes,  at  least, 
he  stooil  thus,  and  not  knowing  who 
or  wliat  he  was,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  I  could  only  cling  to  the  door 
and  gaze  at  him  madly. 

Presently  I  heard  a  jingling  an  of 
irou,  next  agratmg  in  the  lock  of  the 
doc»r,  and  then  the  door  was  opened, 
and  1  fell  insensible  upon  my  face. 

When  I  revived,  it  was  with  a 
fooling  of  pleasure  about  me.  I  was 
very  warm  and  comfoi-table.  Some- 
\\oAy  was  rubbing  my  feet-  -somebody 
else  chafing  my  hands.  Some  time 
tliiH  lasted,  aud  then  I  sat  up. 

I  was  in  a  small  room  with  a  fire 
and  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  man  of 
the  lantern,  whom  I  gradually  recog- 
nized, was  rubbing  mv  feet,  while 
another  man,  whom  at  last  I  recog- 
nized too  as  my  own  doctor,  was 
Htiuidiuff  beside  me,  clapping  the 
palms  of  my  hands  violently. 

"  Thank  God !"  I  heard  him  ex- 
claim,  and  the  sound  of  this  voioe 
cheered  me. 

At  length  I  was  alive  again.  They 
gave  me  foo<l  which  I  devoured  ra- 
ven()\i8ly ;  they  cave  me  a  wann 
drink,  which  made  me  feel  fresh  and 
hearty,  aud  after  an  hour's  time  or  so, 
I  was  8ittin<r  up  talking  almost  sensi- 
bly to  the  doctor. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that 
I  di8Covere<l  that  I  was  dresBed  in  full 
diplomatic  costimie.  Whatabsurdity ! 

And  now  you  will  be  aakinjOf  wliat 
all  this  meansy  and  I  will  give  you 


the  key  of  the  W(mder,  to  set  your 
mind  at  rest. 

Of  course  you  have  gueseed  that  I 
had  been  in  a  kind  m  trance  ;  for- 
tunately, however,  of  a  alight  kind, 
and  one  which  only  lasted  two  days. 
You  must  know,  then,  that  at  Munich 
and  in  many  other  Continental  towns, 
the  plague  was  once  a  terrible  guest. 
In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  convey  every  dead  body,  an 
hour  or  two  after  death,  to  a  public 
dead-house,  where  they  lie  in  their 
coffins  till  all  is  ready  K>r  their  inter- 
ment. But  as  trances  occasionally 
happen,  and  people  have  been  known 
to  come  to  life  again,  the  friends 
dress  them  up  in  their  clothes  of  state 
and  surround  them  with  flowers,  in 
in  order  that  should  they  awake  tiiey 
may  not  be  shocked  to  death  again  by 
finding  themselves  in  a  grave^oth 
and  a  nard  coffin.  It  is  a  pretty  idea, 
to  make  death  look  so  gay;  for,  after 
all,  is  not  death  a  wedding,  a  mar- 
riage of  the  soul  to  its  Maker,  whidi 
brings  us  into  the  blessedness  of 
eternal  life  ?  So  then  they  deck  them 
for  a  wedding,  and  they  place  in  the 
hand  of  each  a  bottle  or  flask  of 
brandy,  that  they  may  not  die  of  ex- 
haustion. 

Of  late  years  they  have  had  recourse 
to  another  expedient,  which  unfor- 
tunately for  me  was  unknown  in  my 
day.  They  attach  to  the  fingers  of 
the  dead  body  a  ring,  to  which  is 
fastened  the  wire  of  a  bell  which 
hangs  in  the  room  of  the  guardian  of 
the  cemetery.  The  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  suffices  to  ring  this 
bell,  and  the  watcher,  prepared  with 
cordials  and  restoratives,  rushes  to 
the  place,  and  rescues  the  wretched 
creature  from  the  awful  position. 
But  in  my  day  the  instances  of  trance 
had  been  very  few,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards learnt  from  the  watcher,  he 
had  never  known  one  before,  which 
accounted  for  the  alarm  he  was  in. 

Is  it  strange  or  not  that  my  first 
thought,  when  I  recovered  my  me- 
moiy  sufficiently  to  know  that  I  had 
thus  woken  up  from  death,  was 
thankfulness  for  this  return  to  life, 
and  a  horror  of  death,  an  awful  dread 
iA  dying  again  \  The  fact  was,  that 
my  memory  went  no  further.  Up  to 
this  time  I  remembered  ndthing  that 
had  taken  place  befoie  the  tranee. 
All  my  past  life  wu/^  blank,  and  I 
only  remembecid^tb  a  ahuader  the 
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scene  of  death  that  I  had  lately  gazed 
upon. 

But  gradually  the  sight  of  an  old 
face — that  of  the  doctor — recalled  a 
faint  climmering  of  the  far  pa«t,  far 
indeed  as  it  seemed  to  me.  The  doc- 
tor, by  good  chance,  was  an  old  friend, 
and  moreover,  a  clever  leech  and  a 
discreet  man. 

"And  what?"  I  asked  him,  "is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

"What?  my  dear  friend.  What 
else  should  it  be  except  that  you  have 
been  very  ill,  and  I  had  you  brought 
to  my  own  house  that  I  might  nurse 
you  better." 

I  was  silent  for  a  time.  Tliis  answer 
did  not  satisfy  me,  and  at  last  a  bright 
thought  struck  me,  and  looking 
jirchly  at  the  wary  disciple  of  Galen, 
I  said  :  "  Ah  but,  doctor,  how  does 
that  man  come  to  be  here  ?" 

"That  man,"  said  he,  smiling  in 
spite  of  himself;  "why,  my  dear 
friend,  that*s  my  servant  John  ;  don't 
you  remember  him  ?" 

"  Ah,  doctor,  doctor,  I'm  afraid  you 
ai'e  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  Your 
John  had  red  hair,  and  besides,  I 
know  that  man.  He  belongs  to  the — 
the  cemetery." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  you're  dreaming. 
Well,  how  do  vou  feel  now  ?" 

I  certainly  felt  a  new  man.  Though 
weak  and  depressed,  still  I  was  free 
from  the  dread  and  agony  I  had  suf- 
fercfl,  and,  as  I  sat  up  m  a  large  chair 
near  the  cheerful  fire,  and  looked  at 
the  doctor's  well-known  and  now 
cheerful  little  face — for  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find  me  I'ecovering,  though 
he  would  not  leave  me — ^the  memory 
of  the  past  stole  back  by  fits  and 
jrtarts. 

At  last  I  took  a  strange  resolution. 

With  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  per- 
suaded the  doctor  to  keep  my  resur- 
rection, as  I  called  it,  a  profound 
secret  for  a  few  days.  I  told  him  it 
was  positively  necessary  to  my  happi- 
ness, and  he  probably  thinkmg  that 
I  required  great  care,  at  last  consented 
on  condition  that  I  would  go  back 
to  his  house  during  that  time.  I  then 
addressed  myself  to  the  man,  and  by 
liberal  )>romiaes  of  payment,!  learned 
from  him  that  I  was  then  in  the 
watch-house  attached  to  the  ceme- 
teiy ;  and  further,  that  my  funeral 
was  to  have  taken  place  the  next  day, 
for  I  had  been  dead  two  days.  I  in- 
duced him  to  keep  the  secret,  too, 


and  that  I  might  carry  out  my  plans, 
he  was  to  take  the  clothes  I  then  had 
on,  to  nail  up  my  cofiin  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  prepare  everything  for 
the  funeral,  as  if  I  were  really  dead. 

When  all  these  arrangements  were 
made,  I  retired  to  the  doctor's  house. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  out  the 
doctor's  servant  to  buy  me  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  false  moustaches  and  a 
light-coloured  wig,  shaved  off  my  pet 
whiskers,  which  were  very  large  and 
silky,  and  having  donned  a  suit  of  the 
doctor's  sombre  clothing,  so  imlike 
my  usual  well-made  London  attire,  I 
promised  myself  an  amusing  cam- 
paip. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  attended  my 
own  funeral !  The  mourners  were 
not  very  numerous,  consisting  of  Lord 

E ,  who  came  in  earnest,  the  two 

other  attaches,  who  came  for  the 
sake  of  decorum,  and  a  few  German 
friends,  who  had  been  more  or  less 
intimate  with  me,  and  came  to  pass 
the  time. 

They  assembled  at  my  lodgings, 
but  I  had  not  courage  to  go  up  there, 
.  and  waited  till  they  had  Qom»  down 
and  the  three  mourning  carriages  were 
filing  off.  I  jumped  into  the  last  of 
them,  in  which  were  already  seated 
the  two  attaches,  and,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  my  rival  Stodkenheim. 

I  had  not  noticed  his  beinff  there, 
and,  I  confess,  when  I  found  m3rBelf 
by  his  side^  I  trembled  like  an  aapeu 
with  emotion,  and  it  demanded  all 
my  power  over  myself  to  prevent  a 
revelation  of  my  real  character.  But 
still  greater  was  my  amazement  when 
I  saw  the  real  sorrow  on  the  face  of 
the  heavy  conceited  German,  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  indif- 
ference of  my  two  countrymen,  who 
had  not  only  not  been  my  rivals,  but 
had  always  professed  a  tender  friend- 
ship for  me.  1  could  not  imderstand 
this.  Stockenheim,  at  least,  had  a 
right  to  rejoice  at  my  decease,  but 
there  wjui  no  doubt  about  the  reality 
ol  his  grief. 

At  first,  they  all  tliree  looked  at 
me  with  some  interest ;  but  my  dis- 
guise was  so  complete  that  they  could 
discover  nothing  more  than  an  acci- 
dental likeness.  I  was  so  completely 
German  in  appeai'ance,  Uiat  the  two 
Englislimen  began  talking  to  one  ano- 
ther in  English. 

"  Devilish  like  poor  G ;   isn't 

he  ?"  said  the  younger  one.     How 
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completely  I  saw  tlic  commou-place* 
11838  of  that  ^^poorJ'^ 

"  Yes ;  but  ne's  evidently  a  Ger- 
man— can't  be  any  relation.  Besides, 
there  has  been  no  time  for  his  friends 
to  hear  even  of  his  first  illness/' 

There  was  a  pause. 

**D  d  stupid  thing  a  funei-al 
is  !"  began  the  younger  one  again. 

"  Think  so  ?  For  my  part  I  rather 
like  it.  The  churchyard  is  always  to 
my  mind  the  most  cheerful  place 
going.  But  then  it  is  not  every  day 
one  gets  a  senicnr  moved  from  over 
one's  head." 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  and  you  think  you 

will  step  into  G 's  post.     I  wish 

vou  may  get  it,  especially  as  I  have 
l)een  promised  the  first  paid  attache- 
ship  ttiis  six  months." 

"  And  I  have  been  stuck  down  in 
tliis  cursed  place  for  the  bust  three 
years.  It  will  be  a  gross  shame  if 
they  give  it  you." 

"By  Jove,  how  savage  G would 

be  if  he  could  only  hear  us  fighting 
for  his  eaipty  |x>8t  on  the  way  to  his 
funeral.  Ha  !  lia !  and  he,  too,  so 
devilish  proud  a£  he  waa — ha  !  ha !" 

I  noticed  here  that  Stockenlieim 
looked  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the 
merriment,  and  my  he^  melted  to- 
wards my  rivaL 

"Yes,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
terribly  afiectionate  men,  who  always 
want  to  make  a  bosom  friend  of  you, 
nole/iSjVolensJ'^ 

"  Ah,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt that  a  second  time  with  you, 
my  boy.  Make  your  mind  easy  on 
that  score." 

"Yes,  a  good  fellow,  very,"  an- 
swered the  younger.  "But  a  tho- 
rough ass,  so  awfully  romantic  and 
spoony." 

"Ah,  talking  of  tliat,  I  wonder 
liow  the  fair  Frankenstein  stood  the 
news  of  his  death.  But  Stockenlieim 
can  tell  us  more  a}x)ut  that." 

I  could  feel  my  heart  thump  like 
an  earthquake  within  me  as  he  said 
this. 

Tlie  speaker  turned  to  Stockenlieim, 
to  wlioni  he  spoke  in  German. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mad  lie.  Franken- 
stein Hince  the  unliappy  event  ?" 
he  a«ked,  with  profound  miseiy  in 
his  voice. 

"Alas,  no,"  answered  the  hea^y 
offia»r.  "  She  lias  shut  herself  up  ; 
she  accuses  herself  of  l>eiug  the  cause 
of  it.     She  in  quite  mad  with  grief, 


they  sav  ;  and  indeed  they  will  not 
even  admit  me  to  the  house,  though  I 


was 


—quite  her  cavalier  servant," 
suggested  the  elder  attach6. 

"  No,  not  that.  I  always  had  an 
idea  that  she  was  attached  to  this 
young  Englishman,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it." 

Good  heaven  !  I  was  beside  myself 
with  joy.  I  longed  to  leap  from  the 
carriage,  and  rush  to  the  Frankin- 
steins,  and  clasp  Ida  in  my  arms. 
But  I  had  deeper  plans,  and  dared 
not  yet.  I  longed,  however,  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  Uie  proofs  of  this  ;  but 
then  my  voice  would  have  betrayed 
me,  and  there  I  sat,  oh !  how  happy, 
straining  my  ears  to  catch  every  syl- 
lable. 

"  But  really,"  resumed  the  elder  of 
the  two  attaches,  "  I  am  very  much 
astonished  at  what  you  tell  me  about 
Madlle.  Fi-aukenstein.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  ])oor 
deal-  friend  waa  not  worthy  of  all  her 
sympathy  and  aifectiou.  Undoubtedly 
he  was  a  young  man  who  not  only 
deserved  all  our  esteem,  but  engaged 
all  our  affection."  (I  could  scarcely 
keep  my  countenance  at  this  flagrant 
hypocrisy,  after  what  he  hivd  just 
been  saying  in  English.)  "  Then, 
too,  he  waa  very  good-looking,  poor 
fellow,  and  so  engaging  and  t4£i*eeable 
in  his  manners.  But  no —  ;  I  meant 
to  say  that  I  had  always  observed 
about  the  young  lady  in  question  a 
decided  indifference  to  our  jwor 
friend,  at  least  in  all  matters  of  the 
heart ;  though,  I  confess,  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  society  and  supenor 
talents." 

"Just  BO,"  answered  the  oilicer. 
"  Just  what  I  always  felt  myst-lf  ;  and 
without  ap])eai'ing  vain,  I  may  say 
that  the  young  countess  seemed  to 
show  a  decided  preference  — " 

"  Yes,  you  lucky  dog ;  she  was 
alway  making  les  doux  ycux  at  you, 
even  while  talking  to  G^ ." 

"But  I  grieve  to  say  that  this 
death,"  continued  Stockenlieim  (and 
there  were  teal's  in  his  voice),  "  haa 
not  only  deprived  me  of  a  man  for 
wIkjiu,  as  a  coiiHtaiit  rival,  I  had  nou- 
rished a  real  friendship;  for,  after 
all,  although  my  lival,  you  may  say, 
did  he  not  also  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance my  interests — at  least  I  thought 
so  then — ^by  affording  a  blind  to  so- 
ciety ?      However,   I  was  t«iyiiig,  I 
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have  not  only  lost  an  excellent  friend, 
but  this  event  has  disclosed  many 
very  bitter  truths  to  me.  I  confess, 
gentlemen,  that  I  can  now  have  no 
doubt  that  this  lovely  girl  was  making 
me  the  blind,  and  was  really  attached 
to  this  unfortunate  Englishman.  And 
do  you  know  why  she  acted  in  this 
strange  manner  ?" 

"  Not  the  remotest,  except  that 
young  ladies  will  flirt  occasionally ; 
and  I  believe  making  love  to  one  man, 
while  you  feel  it  for  another,  is  one  of 
the  first  rules  of  the  charitable  art  of 
flirtation." 

"  Well,  however  that  may  be,  even 
admitting,  as  I  fear  is  the  case,  that 
the  young  countess  is  a  flirt  — " 

"  YoUf  at  least,  ought  to  admit  it. 
Eh?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  cruel  — " 

"  Forgive  me,  only  just  to  you." 

"  WeU,  in  this  case  it  was  other- 
wise. I  have  learnt  that  her  parents 
were,  and  still  are,  most  anxious  that 
she  should  marry  the  young  Due  de 

P ,  who,  as  you  know,  is  no  less 

wealthy  in  lands  than  in  rank." 

"Ah,  I  see ;  and  so  the  voung  lady 
concealed  her  real  preference  by 
making  you  the  pretext." 

"  Ahis,  I  fear  so." 

At  this  moment,  fortunately  for 
me,  the  carriages,  which  had  been 
moving  along  at  the  slow  pace  which  is 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  grief, 
during  this  conversation,  stopped  near 
the  cemetery,  and  we  all  adjourned 
to  the  grave. 

Near  it  was  the  empty  coffin  co- 
vered with  a  black  pall.  I  stood  by 
while  the  funeral  service  was  going 
on,  and  really,  at  first,  there  was 
something  so  ludicrous  in  all  this 
pomp  and  ceremony  and  well  got-up 
grief  over  nothing  but  deal  boards 
and  brass  nails,  that  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughter. 

But  when  Lord  E — ,  the  tears 
really  in  his  eyes,  came  forward  when 
all  was  done,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice 
said  :  "  We  have  lost  a  good  friend 
in  the  veiy  flower  of  his  youth — one 
whom  I  had  learnt  to  love,  and  who 
can  never  be  replaced  to  me — a  dili- 
gent and  hearty  assistant,  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  of  heart,"  then  I 
felt  almost  sorry  tbat  I  was  not  really 
dead,  to  merit  such  kindness — ^kind- 
ness never  shown  to  a  man  till  he  is 
stiff*  and  cold,  and,  you  may  believe 
me,  I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my- 


self for  thus  befooling  an  honest 
friendship. 

I  looked  round  on  those  present, 
and  from  that  moment,  for  the  first 
time,  I  could  detect  who  were  true, 
who  false  friends,  for  grief  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  passion  to  simulate. 

We  dispersed,  and  so  far  I  was  de- 
lighted with  my  adventure.  My 
death  had  not  only  revealed  my  true 
friends,  but,  far  more  glorious,  had 
given  me  the  heart  that  I  prized 
above  all.  Still,  with  a  perversity 
peculiar  to  my  nature,  I  doubted  of 
the  whole  truth  of  what  I  had  heard, 
and,  to  be  brief,  I  resolved  to  judge 
for  myself. 

The  day  passed,  and  when  evening 
came,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
and  call  at  the  Frankinsteins  in  my 
disguise,  and  announce  myself  as  a 
friend  of  my  deceased  self,  charged  by 
myself  to  caiTy  some  message  to  mv 
own  lady-love.  The  scheme  was  bold, 
but  I  determined  to  try  it. 

As  I  went,  however,  I  thought  I 
would  just  look  in  at  the  cemetry. 
You  probably  know  that  it  is  the 
custom  abroad,  to  decorate  the  graves 
of  your  friends  and  relations  with 
flowers  and  immortelles.  Now  I  had 
no  relations  in  Munich,  and  veijr  few 
foreign  friends  who  cared  suflicieutly 
about  me  to  undertake  this.  Still,  I 
thought  that  my  faithful  valet,  whom 
I  had  been  astonished  not  to  see  at 
the  funeral,  might  possibly  bring  his 
little  token  to  a  master  he  had  loved 
so  much. 

I  determined  at  any  rate  to  see  if 
any  one  cared  about  me. 

Just  as  I  was  entering  the  grave- 
yard, I  saw  two  figures  before  it,  one 
of  which,  clothed  in  deep  mourning, 
I  instantly  recognised  as  that  of 
Ida.  I  was  amazed.  What  friend 
was  she  going  to  weep  and  pray  for  ? 
I  remembered  that  her  grandmother 
was  buried  there.  This  possibly  ex- 
plained it.  But  full  of  a  vague  hope 
that  this  was  not  her  object,  I  fol- 
lowed her.  She  went  first  to  the 
keeper,  and  presently  I  saw  him  con- 
ducting her— yes,  oh !  joy  ! — to  mif 
grave. 

I  slipped  from  monument  to  mo- 
nument, and  finally  concealed  myself 
behind  one  from  which  I  could  watch 
her  movements.  The  other  figure, 
which  was  her  maid,  carrieil  a  basket 
of  fresh  flowers.  Ida  took  them  from 
her  hand;  and  scattered  them  over  the 
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fresh-turned  earth.  Then  biddhig 
her  retii-e  a  little,  she  knelt  down  be- 
side the  gi*ave. 

Oh  joy  !  oh  joy  !  why  was  1  not 
dead  to  drink  her  tears  as  they  flowed 
— for  I  saw  them — upon  the  sod  ] 
Why  was  I  alive  to  tuni  her  grief  to 
foolishness  ? 

But  I  could  no  longer  endure  this 
restraint.  The  joy  was  too  great  for 
me.  I  stole  quietly  up,  and  stood  near 
her.  I  heard  her  bitter  sobs  for  awhile, 
and — yes — her  pi-ayer,  her  fervent 
jirayer — that  she  too  might  follow  me 
soon. 

Then  she  rose  slowly  and  sadly. 
She  turned  and  saw  me,  and  at  first 
her  face  was  deadly  pale.  Then  re- 
covering herself,  she  looked  strangely 
at  me,  as  if  to  ask  why  a  stranger  in- 
truded upon  her  grief.  I  made  a 
great  effort  to  conceal  my  voice  and 
my  emotion,  and  then  spoke. 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  bowing 
respectfully,  "pardon  my  intrusion. 
This  is  the  grave  of  niy  best  friend. 
You  can  guess  why  I  came  hither. 
But  when  I  found  you  here,  knowing 
as  I  did  that  my  poor  friend  had  no 
relations  in  Munich,  I  immediately 
gues-setl  that  you  must  be  Mademoi- 
selle Frtuikenstein.  Am  I  right  in 
my  conjecture  ?" 

She  coloured  violently,  even  in  spite 
of  tho  deadly  whiteness  of  her  sunken 
cheeks,  and  replied  with  dignity, 
"  You  are  right,  sir;  but  permit  me 
to  ask  what  reason  you  had  for  this 
strange  conjecture  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you.  You  may  not 
perhaps  be  aware  that  I  was  present 
at  the  death  of  my  poor  friend.  I 
was  the  only  pei'son  tliere  besides  his 
servant.  He  charged  me  with  a  mes- 
sage to  you — ," 

"  Oh !  (she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heai-t)  is  it  true  ]  Oh  !  tell  me, 
tell  me,  what  he  said." 

"  This  message  I  should  have  deli- 
vered before,  had  I  not  leanit  that 
you  were  in  affliction.  I  scarcely 
dared  to  hojje  that  the  death  of  my 
dear  friend  could  be  the  cause  of  your 
Borrow,  but  I  learned  it  this  morning 
by  accident,  and  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  how  rejoice<l  I  was  to  hear  it, 
for  you  must  be  fully  aware  that  he 
wafl  deeply — deeply  attached  to  you." 

"  Oh,  me  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  If  I 
had  been  certain  of  that.  Alas ! 
But  tell  me  now  his  message — 
quickly." 


"  It  was  a  straiige  one.  He  ima- 
gined— I  know  not  whether  i-ightly 
or  not — that  you  were  attached  to 
another  person.  But  such  was  his 
devotion,  I  may  almost  say  his  mad- 
ness, that  he  bid  me  warn  you,  for  your 
sake,  that  he  felt  certain — that  he 
knew  it  by  an  inward  instinct — that 
he  shoiUd  be  with  you  after  his 
death." 

I  was  so  fervent  in  uttering  these 
words,  that  my  voice  resumed  its  na- 
tural tone  in  spite  of  myself.  She 
started  as  she  heard  it,  and  her  pale 
cheek  grew  paler  yet.  She  stopped 
and  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  as  she  gazed,  her  own  became 
more  and  more  troubled.  I  felt  I 
could  not  endure  it  much  longer. 

"You  would  be  happy,"  I  said, 
hurriedly,  "  to  see  him  once  more, 
would  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried.  "  But,  oh  ! 
how  your  voice  resembles  his,  and 
though  it  is  dark,  I  seem  to  see  some 
likeness  even  in  your  face.  You  ai-e 
an  Englishman.  Tell  me  if  you  are 
not  his  brother,  or  some — " 

She  stopped  still,  gazing  on  me  in- 
tently, with  a  look  of  uncertainty  and 
almost  of  dread.  I  felt  a  tantalizing 
desire  to  tear  off  my  disguise,  to  re- 
veal my  living  self  and  uirow  myself 

at  her  feet,  but  no ,  I  saw  the 

ravages  grief  had  made.  I  knew  that 
this  shock  would  be  too  much  for 
her,  and  in  gratitude  for  her  love  I 
made  a  strong  effort  and  restrained 
my  eagerness. 

"  You  are  not  wrong,"  I  said,  again 
disguising  my  voice.  "  I  am  a  rela- 
tion, but  I  cannot  now  explain  how. 
I  have  still,  however,  to  complete  my 
message  to  you.  It  is  a  strange  one, 
jjrepare  yourself  to  hear  it." 

"  I  am  i)repared  ;  go  on,"  she  re- 
plied, but  in  a  voice  so  tremulous  that 
it  belied  her  words. 

"  It  was  this  :  he  bid  me  say  that 
death  is  a  strange  thing,  a  deep  mys- 
tery which  none  of  us  understand. 
He  felt  that  he  was  dying,  but  ho 
knew  he  might  live  again." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  I  shall  see  him 
again,  I  know,  but  — " 

"  You  will.  You  have  only  to 
name  an  hour  to  receive  him,  and  ho 
will  be  with  you  alive." 

"  Alive  !  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 
You  are  jesting  on  a  sacred  subject. 
How  dare  you,  sir,  come  here  to  mock 
me  ?    Leave  me  immediately." 
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"  I  will  leave  you  if  you  wish  it, 
certainly.  But  I  am  bound  to  warn 
you.     To-night  jrou  will  see  him." 

I  turned  hurriedly  away.  She  called 
after  me,  but  I  did  not  return.  I  felt 
that  this  assumption  of  mystery  and 
this  excitement  of  a  vague  hope  was 
the  best  way  to  prepare  her. 

When  I  had  gone  some  distance,  I 
looked  back.  I  saw  her  standing 
over  the  empty  grave,  with  her  heaa 
sunk  upon  her  lx)Som.  What  prayer, 
what  wall  was  she  uttering  ? 

I  now  made  haste  to  get  back  to 
my  own  lodgings,  so  as  to  resume  my 
real  character,  and  prepare  for  the 
evening.  I  had  scarcely  entered  the 
porte-cochere  of  the  large  house  in 
which  I  had  lived  before  my  death, 
when  I  heard  a  joyful,  uproarious 
barking  in  the  yard.  It  was  Caesar, 
my  own  dog,  my  best  friend.  "  Ah  !" 
thought  I,  "  what  is  human  friendship 
compared  with  this  ?  All  my  friends, 
even  Ida  herself,  have  been  deceived 
by  a  mere  wig  and  moustache ;  but 
the  dog  we  kick  and  beat  and  despise 
knows  even  the  sound  of  my  distant 
footsteps."  I  went  to  him,  found 
him  chained  in  the  yard — ^he  had 
never  been  chained  when  I  was  alive 
— ^received  his  wild  caresses,  and  un- 
loosed him. 

"Ah!"  I  thought,  "this  is  a 
strange  way  of  fulfilling  my  dying 
injunctions.  What  does  Master  Karl 
mean  by  chaining  the  do^  up  ?" 

I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  As  I 
mounted  the  stairs,  I  heard  a  noise  of 
most  unwonted  merriment  in  my  own 
apartment.  I  knew  the  reputation 
possessed  bv  imdertakers  all  the 
world  over  for  joviality,  but  still  I 
thought  this  going  a  little  too  far. 

I  found  the  outer  door  open,  and, 
walking  in,  opened  that  of  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  there,  to  my  amazement, 
amid  an  uproar  of  intoxication,  with 
glasses  rattling  on  the  table,  and  the 
room  filled  with  a  dense  smoke  from 
some  dozen  i)ij)es,  stood  my  faithful 
valet,  addressmg  a  speech  to  some  ten 
or  twelve  grooms,  couriers,  butlers, 
l)0wdered  mercuries,  and  sleek  French 
cooks  from  the  embissy  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  I  was  cer- 
tainly more  amused  than  amioyed, 
and  thinking  it  just  ]>ossible  that  it 
might  be  the  custem  in  Munich  te 
hold  a  wake  after  a  master's  death,  I 
l)owed  to  the  oomi>any. 

"  Don*t  let  me  aisturb  you,  gentle- 


men," I  said,  very   blandly,    "my 
business  will  do  at  any  time." 

"  I'm  glad  te  hear  it,"  cried  Karl 
from  the  end  of  the  room,  and  more 
than  three  parts  drunk,  "  I'm  not 
much  in  the  humour  for  business  just 
now.  But  don't  go  away,  my  friend. 
Come  in,  bring  yourself  to  anchor, 
and  take  a  glass  of  port— Klayvilish 
fine  port — too." 

I  took  a  seat  meekly,  and  a  "  gen- 
tleman" in  plush  and  powder  did  me 
the  honour  to  pass  me  the  decanter 
which  contained  my  own  superb 
wine,  which  had  been  bottled  in  1795, 
and  which  these  rascally  varletswerc 
pouring  down  their  throato  in  tum- 
blers !  No  wonder  they  were  rather 
unsteady. 

Meanwhile  I  was  observing  my 
very  faithful  valet.  He  was  certainly 
magnificently  got  up.  He  was  not 
content  with  having  arraved  his  per- 
son in  the  veiy  cream  of  my  wai-d- 
robe,  in  the  most  "chaste"  of  m^ 
"continuations"  and  the  most  deh- 
cate  of  my  vests,  but  he  had  gone 
to  the  extent  of  mimicking  my  get- 
up"  in  every  particular.  Sy  dint  of 
a  liberal  supply  of  my  macassar,  he 
had  given  to  his  naturally  stubborn 
hair  all  the  elegant  twists  and  curls 
of  my  own  neglig%  locks,  a  style 
which  was  then  just  coming  into 
fashion.  The  lace  niU,  the  most  re- 
cherche I  possessed,  was  disposed  in 
the  same  careful,  careless  manner 
which  it  was  generally  supposed  I 
was  wont  to  study ;  though  with  my 
dying  breath  I  will  assert  that  I 
never  spent  two  minutes  over  its 
arrangements.  Then  he  had  drawn 
on  with  considerable  difiiculty  a  pair 
of  my  Paris  gloves  of  the  most  deli- 
cate lavender  hue,  which  I  kept  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
court ;  in  and  in  his  hands  thus  re- 
duced— (he  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  buttons  to  meet) — ^he 
waved  with  all  the  abandon  of  a 
young  exquisite,  a  handkerchief  of 
the  choicest  cambric,  which — tell  it 
not  in  Munich — I  had  stolen  from 
Ida  herself.  This  was  too  much  for 
me.  But  I  was  now  accustomed  to 
restrain  my  passions,  and  I  bore  it 
aU  with  the  most  Christian  humility. 

In  the  other  hand  he  waved  one  of 
my  sixty-shilling  Havannahs,  took  a 
slight  puff  at  it,  and  then  throwing  it 
down  with  an  inimitable  air  of  dis- 
gust, exclaimed,  "These  cigars  is  not 
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worth  a  farden,"  a  jest  and  phrase 
which  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
his  compeers. 

"  CJentlemen,"  he  then  began,  still 
waving  the  sacred  cambric,  and  with 
his  eyelids  evidently  weighed  down 
by  the  fumes  of  my  old  port,  "  I  will 
resume  my  observations.  I  vvas  say- 
ing, gentlemen,    that    our  departed 

friend,  Mr.  G ,  regarded  me  in  the 

light  of  a  brother — a  brother,  did  I 
say  ?  Gentlemen,  I  should  rather 
say  a  [hiccup} — a  thingimbob — ^you 
know  what  1  [hiccup]  mean,  gentle- 
men— in  the  light  of  his  buzzom 
friend.  You  will  understand,  gen- 
tlemen, that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  [another  hiccup]  to  leave  his 
property  to  any  one  else ;  and  in  my 
hands,  you  will  admit,  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  better  lodged  than  in  his 
own.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  gentlemen, 
— and  there's  wine  in  them  cellars 
down  stairs  as  will  keep  us  going 
many  another  night  like  this — as  long 
a«  it  hists  you  will  always  find  in  this 
house,  gentlemen,  that  beverage  which 

inebriates,  though  it  does  not I 

mean  to  say .    Well,  gentlemen, 

I  will  not  detain  you.  I  have  only 
to  propose  a  toast,  in  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  unite,  '  To  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  G.,  and  may  he  rest  in 
peace  for  ever.'  " 

For  about  ten  minutes  after  this 
lively  discourse,  there  was  a  continu- 
ous uproar  of  applause  and  he^Jth- 
drinkmg,  mingl^  with  numerous 
epithets  applied  to  myself,  which 
were  neither  choice  nor  flattering, 
and  one  individual  near  me  remarked 
that  "  he  was  doosed  glad  the  old  boy 
was  imder  the  ground,  and  he  hoped 
a  certain  gentleman  in  black  would 
take  care  of  him,"  to  which  I  replied, 
"  Indeed,  are  you  ?" 

When  the  uproar  had  subsided  a 
little,  I  got  up. 

"  I  rise  to  return  thanks,"  I  began  ; 
but  here  I  was  assailed  with  an  in- 
discriminate clamour,  and  cries  on 
all  sides  of  "  Shut  up,"  "  Turn  him 
out,"  "Hold  your  jaw,"  and  "Put  his 
nose  in  a  bag,  do,"  from  the  English- 
men, while  jihlegmatic  "Doimerwet- 
tera"  anrl  "  Potztausends,"  from  the 
Germans,  kept  me  silent  for  some 
minutes.  At  length  I  began  again  : — 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  good  men,  to  dis- 
turb your  very  innocent  amusements, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Agreeable  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Karl,  over  there.  But 
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unfortunately  the  gentleman  over 
whose  death  you  are  now  so  amiably 
rejoicing  is  not  dead  at  all." 

Another  volley  of  interjections  now 
stopped  me  again,  but  at  length  the 
majority  seemed  interested  in  what 
appeared  to  them  the  originality  of 
my  remarks,  and  silence  was  re- 
stored. 

"  The  best  proof  of  what  I  say,"  I 
continued,  "  will  be  to  introduce  him 
personally  to  you.     I  believe  most  of 

you  know  Mr.G by  sight."  Here, 

to  the  utter  amazement  of  all  present^ 
I  pulled  off  the  wig,  "  and  most  of 
you  would  know  him  again,  if  yon 
were  sober  enough  to  have  your 
senses  about  you  ;"  and  this  time  I 
pulled  off  the  f alise  moustachios,  and 
stood  mproprid  persond  before  them. 

My  faithml  valet  reeled  in  horror 
and  fell  back.  The  other  servants, 
most  of  whom  had  seen  me  often 
enough  to  recognize  me  at  once, 
tum^  pale  as  death,  and  jumping 
up  from  their  seats,  pushed  franti- 
cally, tumbling  one  over  the  other,  to 
where  their  quondam  host  lay  gasp- 
ing, and  shouted,  "  Fire  I  robbery  ! 
it's  his  ghost,  it's  his  ghost !" 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  my  countenance  at  their  dismay, 
but  the  tables  were  doomed  to  be 
turned.  Two  or  three  of  his  asso- 
ciates helped  the  luckless  Karl  to  his 
legs.  He  stared  at  me  in  bewilder- 
ment for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then, 
seizing  a  decanter  from  the  .t^l>le, 
flung  it  at  my  head  with  all  his 
might. 

I  bent  down  and  avoided  the  blow 
which  would  certainly  have  killed 
me.  But  the  next  minute  the  rascal 
shouted  with  extdtation, "  Never  mind 
him,  you  fools,  it's  all  a  hoax,  it's  a 
flam ;  some  fellow  as  wants  to  frighten 

you.  It's  not  G at  all.  He's  made 

a  mess  of  it  this  time,  for  he's  for- 
gotten the  whiskers,  and  G was 

too  fond  of  his  to  come  without  them." 

This  was  certainly  a  "  stumper"  for 
me,  for  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I 
had  made  a  sacrifice  of  those  favorite 
appendages  that  very  morning.  I 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  in- 
furiated drunkards,  and  the  position 
was  embarrassing,  for  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  dressed  to  go  and  see  Ida. 
Luckily  I  remember^  that  Caesar  had 
slipped  into  the  room  after  me  when 
I  came  in,  and  I  now  saw  him  lying  at 
my  feet.    He  might  help  me. 
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"  Now,  you  scoundrels,"  I  cried, 
"you  pretend  to  doubt  my  identity, 
but  I'll  show  you  that  I  am  really 
myself,  and  the  dog  shall  put  you  to 
shame.     Here,  Cajsai* — here,  boy." 

In  a  minute  the  faithful  beast 
jumped  up,  and,  putting  his  paws  on 
my  shoulders,  poked  his  broad  nose 
into  my  face. 

"Tliere,  you  rascal,"  I  cried  to 
Karl.  "  Do  you  remember  what  you 
promised  me  on  my  death-bed  ?  and 
instead  of  performing  it,  while  you 
get  drunk  off  my  wine  two  days  after 
my  death,  you  chain  uj)  this  poor  dog 
that  never  had  a  collar  ix)und  nis  neck 
before.  Are  you  not  aahamed  of 
yourself  ?" 

"  Ashamed  of  myself  !"  cried  the 
scoundrel,  emboldened  by  a  fresh 
tumbler  of  old  ]>ort.  "  Ashcamed  of 
myself  to  you!  Who  are  you?  I  should 
like  to  know.  ^Vliy  of  couree  you 
have  been  making  friends  with  the 
dog  down  stall's." 

"  Of  course  he  has,"  cried  the  others, 
with  one  voice.  "  Let's  duck  him — 
let's  take  him  down  and  ])ump  over 
him.     Sen'e  him  right." 

I  tore  off  my  coat,  and  then,  with 
all  the  coolness  I  could  muster,  turned 
up  my  wriiit-bands,  and  prejMireil  for 
fight. 

**Now,  then,  you  rascals,'*  I  siii<l, 
showing  a  practised  fist.  "  The  fii*st 
man  tliat  comes  a  foot  nearer  me  will 
feel  the  weight  of  this." 

Another  ui)roar  succeeded  to  this 
invitation.  Chairs  were  knocked 
over,  glasses  rattled  <lown,  decanters 
smashed,  candles  thrown  over,  and  a 
f^'i^neral  scramble  and  pell-mell  en- 
sued. One  or  two  r)f  the  younger 
Englishmen  showed  fight  like  Ih*itons, 
])nt  I  had  the  adviuitage  of  being 
sober,  and  sent  them  reeling  and  roll- 
ing among  the  dead  men.  The  din 
and  uproar,  the  oaths  and  shouts, 
were  deafening,  and  a  gi'iieral  rush 
\%as  made  at  me,  and,  being  in  a 
corner,  and  assailed  by  half  a  dozen 
jtt  once,  I  was  just  rumii ng  the  risk  of 
being  smothered,  if  I  escaped  l)eing 
murdered,  when  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and,  i)ale  and  breathless,  the 
])orter  of  the  house  nished  in. 

The  moment  he  saw  me,  he  pointed 
lit  me,  and  gasped  out :  "  There,  there 
he  is  ;  there— there.  Oh  !  Karl,  Karl, 
it's  your  master,  man  ;  he's  come  to 
life  airain  ;  he's  rissn  up  ;  he's  never 
b^^en  "^dead.     Oh  Lord  !    Oh  Lord  1 


Fritz'at  the  cemetery  told  me  it  him- 
self."' 

I  cannot  and  will  not  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  My  resurrection 
was  fully  confirmed,  and  the  convicted 
rascals  hung  their  heads  in  despair. 
I  had  better  pass  over  the  disgusting 
servility  of  the  faitliful  Kai*l,  who 
swore  that  it  was  all  uninteutional, 
that  "  it  was  the  drink  as  had  done 
it,"  that  "Oh!  he  was  so  delighted 
to  see  me  again,"  and  so  forth.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  taking  him  into 
my  room,  and  making  hun  strip  off 
everytliing  that  belonged  to  me,  and 
then  quietly  informed  him  that  his 
services  were  dispensed  with.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  went  down  on  his 
knees  and  implored  forgiveness,  and 
begged  me  to  keep  him  in  my  service. 
I  forgave  him  his  conduct,  but  I  told 
him  that  I  wanted  a  faithful  servant, 
and  I  was  afraid  he  was  too  much  at- 
tached to  my  memorj-  to  be  sufficiently 
devoted  to  myself. 

I  soon  found  that  the  news  liad 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  town. 
Tjie  man  at  the  cemetery  had  not  been 
able  to  keep  the  secret  from  his  wife, 
and  she,  of  course,  had  published  it 
widely  abroad,  so  that  when  I  was 
ushered  uj)  into  the  drawing-room  at 
the  Frankensteins,  I  felt  a  pair  of  the 
softest,  roundest,  deai'est  arms  thrown 
round  my  neck,  and  hot  tears  of  joy 

i>oured  thick  and  fast  upon  my  bosom, 
xla  was  mine,  and  three  weeks  after- 
wards the  worthy,  heavy,  conceited 
but  good-hearted  Stockenheim  offi- 
ciated as  my  biidegix^om's  man. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  joke  is  to 
come.  The  faithful  valet,  when  he 
found  that  nothing  would  induce  me 
to  tfike  him  back  into  my  service,  in 
spite  of  all  his  pi'otestations,  actually 
sued  me  in  court  for  the  recovery  of 
the  personal  effects  which  I  had  left 
him  by  word  of  mouth  on  my  death- 
bed. At  that  time  the  Oennan  law 
was  in  a  fearful  state  of  complication, 
and  though  the  case  was  as  clear  as 
<layliglit,  I  found  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  woidd  either  go  against  me  or 
the  cause  would  continue  for  some  six 
or  seven  years,  and  ruin  me  in  costs. 
I  therefore  offered  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, when  the  devoted  Karl  quietly 
l)earded  me  to  my  face,  and  told  me 
he  was  not  to  be  dcme  out  of  a  penny 
of  his  own.  This  hapi)encd  just  after 
ray  marriage,  when  I  was  in  all  the 
glow  of  perfect  liappiuess^  and  wished 
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to  be  at  good  will  with  every  living 
creature  ;  aud  you  will  laugh  to  hear 
that  rather  than  go  on  squabbling 
about  the  matter,  I  handed  eveiy 
single  thing  out  of  my  wardrobe  and 
dressing-case  to  the  rapacious  scoun- 
drel, and  actually  paid  him  five 
pounds  for  the  cambric  handkerchief 
which  I  valued  so  much  aa  an  old  token. 


"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  G ,  with  a 

deep  sigh,  "forty  years  are  leased, 
and  Ida  is  gone  to  a  fitter  home,  and 
I  am  longing  for  the  day  when  I  shall 
be  called  to  follow  her;  and  yet, 
somehow,  I  dread  tlie  thought  of 
death,  for  I  feel  that  the  next  time  it 
will  not  be  so  amusing  to  attend  my 
own  funeral." 


MR.  EMERSOK'S  ENOLISH  TRAITS.''^ 


The  year  1856  has  witnessed  tho 
publication  of  three  new  works  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  Englishmen. 
M.  De  Montalembert's  Political  Fu- 
ture of  England,  M.  De  Tocqueville's 
France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  the  American  work  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  article.  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  while  shewing  us  how 
the  liberty  of  France  was  destroyed, 
sheds  a  broad  light  on  the  customs 
and  institutions  by  which  the  liberty 
of  England  has  been  preserved.  M. 
De  Montalembei't,  doubtless  inspired 
by  the  same  lessons  as  his  country- 
man, and  seeing  in  the  English  con- 
stitution the  nearest  approach  to  his 
i<leal  of  good  government,  has  de- 
voted much  anxious  thought  to  the 
question  how  that  freedom  may  still 
(M^nibine  development  with  security  ; 
while  Mr.  Emerson  has  more  espe- 
cially directed  his  attention  to  the 
causes  which  underlie  the  prosperity 
of  England,  a.s  well  as  those  pheno- 
mena wldcli  may  possibly  contain  the 
seeds  of  her  decline.  The  first- 
named  author  bids  us  reflect  on  our 
political  institutions,  the  second  on 
our  political  conduct,  the  third  upon 
our  national  character.  Of  course 
these  divisions  will  occasionally  inin 
into  one  another,  but  the  classification 
is  correct  in  tho  main.  Within  the 
limits,  then,  of  these  three  volumes, 
an  Englishman  may  find  his  entire 
self  and  country  dissected  and  lec- 
ture<l  ujKJn  with  udmiral)le  ])enetra- 
tion,  comprehensive  wisdom,  juid 
Bomenot  unwholesome  severity.  We 
do  not  mean  to  s;iy  tluit  the  ccmclu- 
Hionfl  of  these  writei-s  are  {d\va\s  cor- 
rect  or  their  opinion.^  always  fair  ; 
for,    notwithstanding    the    iiro\erb, 


we  do  not  think  that  other  i)eople, 
as  a  rule,  know  us  much  better 
than  we  know  ourselves.  They  see 
things  in  us  which  we  do  not  see, 
but  there  is  much  also  which  it  is  out 
of  their  power  to  discover.  Geneiully 
speaking,  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
he  knows  one  half  of  himself  best, 
and  his  acquaintances  the  other. 
Neither  know  the  whole  man.  So  it 
is  with  the  character  of  a  nation  ;  and 
we  believe  we  shall  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  possible,  in  saying  that  just 
about  one-half  of  Mr.  Emerson's  vo- 
lume is  reliable.  He  sees  about  half 
way  through  our  character  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  but  the  rest  is  beyond 
his  ken. 

Whether,  however,  the  mistakes  of 
Mr.  Emeinson  be  few  or  many,  they 
are  in  one  respect  less  excusable  in 
him  than  any  mto  which  his  two  Gal- 
ilean contemporaries  may  be  suj)i)osetl 
by  some  persons  to  have  fallen.  He 
maintains  throughout  the  attitude  of 
an  unconcerned  spectator.  The  French 
authors  write  with  a  certain  stern, 
and  anient,  and,  as  it  were,  gesticula- 
tive  earnestness,  characteristic  of  men 
deei)ly,  practically,  and  immediately 
interested  in  the  coirectness  of  their 
owii  theories.  But  about  Mr.  Emer- 
son there  is  all  tliy  calnnicss  of 
secuixj  contemplation — of  one  who 
seems  to  f'-el  that  in  tlie  vastii(?ss  of 
American  life  thi  re  is  siifety  for  all 
who  choose  it — and  who,  therefore, 
treats  the  spectacle  presented  l»y  this 
countr}' as  a  suijjjct  for  curious  and 
unimpassionrd  (lis<iuisiiion,  but  with 
no  more  bc'uiiit^  du  hi.s  cv.  ti  fiiture 
j>ros])ects  iJian  the  skeleton  of  a  iiiiun- 
niolh,  or  the  traditions  of  the  l*lia- 
raohs. 
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Km  Id  cniKVili*  tllO  qiU'stinii  nf 
|..'irli:irn\  Hi-  ]!]■(■  jiulii'i',  w,*  iiii;rht  at 
l>:i:^i  )i:<vr  i  \|Hrte(l  thai  in  a  work  mi 
ii.-t'  tii'iii  pt-rturitfitiuiiMy  ami  m»  littK? 
jitrrilctl  l»y  tliL*  pivi^siin*  u{  suniMiiul- 
iiii^  c'ircimistuiK-cs,  care  w<iiilil  liave 
Ix'fii  taken  to  enHui*e  unity  of  tk'Bi^n, 
and  to  avoid  confurtiun  of  Ktatonieiit. 
Sui'li,  lii.»\v«.'vrr,  is  not  the  wisi*,  and 
\w  iiMVo  seldom,  witliin  the  same 
uiind'ir  (»f  jiaircs,  cneountered  Hiirli 
iiinihi-nus  ini'onsistencies  and  mntni- 
ilii-liniis.  We  will  supply  our  ifadeix 
wiili  a  few  h]Krimens  of  the.so  liefuru 
]ii<>i-i  rdiii;^  toa  moiv  H|>eoial  exnmina- 
titiji  iif  opinions.  In  theeli<i]>tor U]Min 
manners,  Mr.  KinerHun  says  : — 

'J  lie  Kngli&Ii  7«^#rfr  rcsiiK-s  also  In  tluir 
ilisiiki'  (if  cli.angc. 

In  the  eliaj)ter  \\\vm  ivlij^qon,  after 
soiin-  eomplimentrt  to  the  toU*r:inee 
aii'i  U:iutyof  the  En^rlish  Chuivh,  ho 
ad«l-i,  ohvimisly  liy  way  of  tiualiliea- 

ll'iii  :  — 

/''//  Its  in.'<ilnct  is  hostile  to  all  cli.injff  iu 
j->^.iliv..S  litvratuif,  or  social  arti. 

Wliv  allej,'«-,  in  <  let  met  ion  of  the 
<  liiui  h's  exei'Uen^.'v,  the  exi.stenee  of 
tli.iT  \»-rv  oiialitv  on  which  he  «oii- 
t*  -M-s  I  hi*  |»()Wer  «*f  the  oomiuon wealth 
i     h-iHiih'd  i 

A I  p;i;;i'  i\i\  he  writer  : 

'lix.r  i^nutkul  (iower  n-sts  on  tbcir  iia- 

i'.  ■::  vl  iim-ritv. 

.\t  j>aire  i\'  : 

'lliov  r- in  tide  in  c«ili  other.  Knj;lisli  l>c- 
l!i  vi's    ill  Knglish.       Thg  French  fcil  ilic 

■  iijcrioritv  of  this  probity. 

I^>ut  in  the  euneluMon   of  the  .Mine 

■  h;!pi«  r  ,the  ehajiter  UjM.n  Truth",  he 


I  -   1. 


■    I 


-     r:'.^Iish    Atohilitv     rontniAt«     with 

v.it    :ii.  I    t.ii.t.        Ti.i.    !>■  i:«  li,    il    i^ 

■•.Iv  ^.li.j,    li;i^i'  jjnatlv    Mii-ii-  iiitJi'J"iii' 

•    .  t:  .1*.  ii:  tilt-  \v\\\  1.  ^^  ..:V.!i::v.  lui 


!     ■;■  I  i'''ii- il  ii:i:ioi).t)ii'n,tl nly<ne 

i  ■»:;■■  \Oiiih  •M'trUihi- •.III.  ritiiiiv 
.'..■•        1  -I 

■  '  ■'    •■  ■-  :    "I"  •!■■  h:iiitin'«  l"-\iiiiie 

:.    :i  ';.'    in   vmii:i»  i.f    thrir  1»;m1 
■  '  i:i  ■  ■  i-I  'if  'hi'li   „' 1  iiUt  -  * 


In  the  ehn]iter  u]Kin  ( 'h:iiiict«T,  w.' 
have:  - 

Of  th:it  constitutional  force  whirh  yif-Ms 
the  8ii]»pliufl  of  tlie  ila^,  th(*y  have  tlip  morr 
than  enough,  the  exc m  whif.-h  cix-ates  c-onragc 
on  fortitude,  genius  in  poetr}-,  &c.,  &c. 

Bui  iu  the  oluipter  on  Littfiiiturf 
he  ini]ilieH  that,  with  the  excv|ittuiiof 
"VVonlHworth,  uur  jKH'try  \h  ik-stituti- 

of  ^I'nius. 

l*a;3'e  1:20,  lie  khvh  : — 

The  Ciiurch  has  not  been  the  fotinJi^r  of 
the  Loiiflon  Unirersity,  of  the  Mechjini<->'  In. 
stltiiti-.'<,  of  till'  Kn-c  School,  or  whate\'iT  ai:i.i 
at  diiVuhion  of  knowktlg**.  Tkr  PlnUmiMM  yf 
Ojrfortl  nre  as  biiter  against  this  heraBy  u 
1  homas  Tajlor. 

Page  134,  we  road  : — 

Itaoon,  in  the  stnicture  of  his  mind,  MJ 
of  thi>  analoi^ists,  of  tlie  idraluts,  or  (•■  we 
popularly  suy,  drawing  from  the  bni  rs- 
aniplu)  i'Litoni^ts.  Whocrer  diacndiU  «»•- 
logy,  and  R-i|uLrcs  heajis  of  facts  bcibfv  mnj 
iiwoTWs  can  be  utti-inptitl,  liaa  no  pottic 
power,  and  nothing  ori;;iiuil  or  bcautifal  will 
be  produced  by  him.  I^ocke  is  as  sarelj  tlat 
influx  of  de(-uin[>oeition  and  of  pcihea  as 
U:iL'on  and  tho  riatuui»ts  of  growth. 

Paj^e  14.'*  :  — 

It  WU4  no  Oxonian,  bnt  llafis,  wlw  said* 
"  IaI  us  be  crowned  with  roses;  let  us  driak 
villi' ;  :ind  bri'uk  up  the  tireMMne  old  roofdf 
heavt'u  into  new  forms" — a  stania  of  ihe  song 
of  nature  the  Oxonian  has  no  ear  far,  aad  bs 
doi-5  not  value  the  salient  and  rarmthw  ia- 
flutnce  of  intellectual  sctiou,  stiHom  of 
truth,  without  a  by-end. 

Now  let  tut  see  in  what  these  itMe- 

luentM  will  rettult : — 

The  Plat  oil  istri  of  Oxfunl  my  op- 

]Ni.«4i*«l  to  l»ni^^H!*. 

J  hit     Platouisui    i*    the   ctmnI   of 
^q-tiwth. 
Theivfoiv,  the  ereiil  of  growth  it 

up]MiSiHl  to  pl>  •J{n»HJ«. 

i  )r  ai^iiu  :- 

nxmiians  an*  PlntnniKtA. 
nxuniaurt  di*  not  \alue  the  leUi 

and  nimtive, iVc 

'riii-n-fttn.'   Plal«»iii»»tf»  ilo 
th"  .-.ili'-nc  aiiij  eunitive,  j^. 

l'l:r.<<nl-«ni  is  Pl:i(<aii4iu  ; 
M:.  Kiiiti^>n  lt;i>  w imIv ahrwik  lim^ 
pi.'j><iind:n>4  thiit  ihv  PhilOlliai  ei{ 
«»\t'M!.l  i-j  >piiii>»ns.  we  iiiniMil    "" 

hiii:  th.i'   !*i  phole  ••!   i-»>*ii|ii*. 
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Now  it  may  very  easily  be  said  that 
all  these  coiitratlictioiis  are  more  ap- 
j)arent  than  real,  and  that  doubtless 
Mr.  Emerson  could  exi)lain  them. 
But  are  not  all  contradictions  of  this 
ehai*acter  ?  No  man  sii ys  llatly  of  the 
same  color,  that  it  is  black  and  tliat 
it  is  white.  But  he  says  things  which 
induce  his  readers  or  hearers  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  not  quite  made  up 
his  mind  which  it  is.  This  is  con- 
fusion of  thought  beyond  which  what 
is  called  self-contradiction  rarely  ex- 
tends. But  it  is  decidedly  a  worse 
fault  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  it,  which  sometimes  by  a 
skilful  and  practical  writer  may  be 
rendered  very  great.  Mr.  Emerson's 
inconsistencies  are  not,  however,  of 
this  character. 

Mr.  Emerson's  positive  bhmders 
are  not  few  in  uumlwr.  At  page  55 
we  find  : — 

Tho  crimes  are  factitions— as  smuggling, 
poaching,  nonconformity,  heresy,  and  treason. 
Better,  they  say  in  England,  kill  a  man  than 
a  hare.  The  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  main- 
tahied  by  the  impre&^mcut  of  seamen. 

Now  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
such  rubbish  as  this.  Mr.  Emersou 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  Game 
Ia\v«  have  been  very  much  mitigated, 
an<l  that  the  nressgang  no  longer 
ex  i sts.  lie  ought  to  have  known  that 
nonconfonnity  and  heresy  jire  as  ob- 
solete crimes  as  arc  witclicraft ;  and 
lie  ought  to  have  considered  that 
treason  is  one  of  the  oKIest,  most 
real,  and  most  universally  acknow- 
ledged of  all  crimes,  iuid  tliat  it  is  so 
by  the  simple  and  natural  law  of  self- 
preservation,  by  which  all  communi- 
ties in  tho  world  are  equally  go- 
verned. 

Page  CD,  he  says  :    - 

Tliey  hate  tho  Fronch  as  frivolous ;  tliey 
hate  the  Irish  as  aimless ;  they  hate  the 
Germans  as  professors. 

In  tlic  first  i)lace,  Englishmen  do  not 
"hat«"  any  of  these  nations.  In  the 
next  place,  the  frivolity  of  the  French 
is  quite  a  l)ygone  idea  in  this  country. 
We  object  to  them  as  rigid  |)olitical 
theori.Hts,  who  do  n(»t  acknowledge 
the  grand  law  laid  domi  by  Biirke, 
that  the  science  of  |>olitics  is  the 
flcience  of  compromise,  and  who 
Memed  to  have  learned  no  practical 
lecNSon  from  a  probation  of  seventy 


years ;  but  none  except  a  dotard 
would  now  talk  seriously  of  their  fri- 
volity. Again,  if  an  Englishman  has 
any  fault  to  find  with  an  Irishman,  it 
is  most  a^uredly  not  on  the  score  of 
aimlessness.  He  may  sometimes 
think  him  rather  more  impulsive 
than  judicious ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
rather  too  tenacious  of  his  nationality ; 
but  this,  however  obstructive  it  may 
sometimes  prove  to  imperial  interests, 
is,  in  the  absolute,  more  of  a  virtue 
than  a  crime.  But  certainly  no  Eng- 
lishman would  accept  the  term  aim^ 
less  as  expressive  of  the  Irish  idio- 
syncracy. 
At  page  80,  Mr.  Emerson  says : — 

They  wish  neither  to  command  nor  to 
obey,  bat  to  be  kings  in  their  own  hoases. 

He  should  rather  have  said,  that  one 
great  secret  of  our  social  stability  is 
that  we  understand  so  well  how  to  do 
both. 

Of  the  ariBtocracy  he  says,  page 
111:— 

The  fiction  with  which  tho  noble  and  tho 
bystander  equally  please  themselves  is,  that 
the  former  is  of  unbroken  descent  from  tho 
Konnan,  and  so  haa  never  worked  for  eight 
hundred  years. 

There  is  no  fiction  of  the  kind. 
Every  body  who  cares  about  this 
matter  knows  perfectly  which  ai'e 
the  old  and  whicn  are  the  new  fami- 
lies ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
former  are  among  the  untitl^  aristo- 
cracy. Ancient  blood  is  greatly 
respiected  in  England  where  it  exists, 
but  thinking  and  educated  men  sui>- 
port  the  aristocracy,  without  regard  to 
the  origin  of  its  members,  as  an  order 
in  the  state,  which  both  experience 
and  political  philosophy  have  alike 
shewn  to  be  advantageous. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Universities, 
Mr.  Emerson  blunders  out  of  pure 
carelessness ;  at  least,  we  should 
imagine  he  could  easily  have  ascer- 
tained the  truth  if  he  had  tried.  He 
says,  for  instance,  that  the  expenses 
of  private  tuition  are  reckoned  at  from 
£k>{)  to  ^70  a-year.  Now  five  pounds 
a  month  is  the  price  ordinarily  })aid 
by  a  student  to  his  private  tutor. 
There  are  now  thiiee  examinations 
iiiKtead  of  two,  and  granting  that 
every  man  in  the  University  ha*j  three 
months  of  private  tuition  for  each, 
that  would  only  be  at  tho  rale  of 
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fifteen  pounds  a-year,  reckoning  three 
years  as  the  average  of  a  student's 
career,  though  it  is  in  reality  some- 
what more.  We  must  recollect 
that  if  some  exceed  this  estimate, 
many  fall  below  it,  and  that  if  we 
double  it,  it  is  still  little  more  than 
half  of  Mr.  Emerson's  lowest  calcula- 
tion. We  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  that 
the  average  expenditure  on  private 
tuition  exceeds  fifty  pounds  per  head 
during  the  whole  imdergraduate 
period.  Various  passing  sarcasms  at 
university  studies  are  so  evidently 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  what  is 
taught  there,  leather  than  of  any  design 
to  slander  these  institutions,  that  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  in  an  article 
like  the  present  to  ofier  any  elaborate 
confutation. 

We  have  now  selected  a  few  in- 
Hbances  of  Mr.  Emerson's  incon- 
sistencies, and  a  few  of  his  actual 
blunders.  We  shall  next  proceed  to 
examine  a  certain  number  of  his 
statements,  which  cannot  strictly  be 
classed  under  either  of  the  above 
heads ;  but  in  which  he  seems  to  us 
to  liave  misinterpreted  our  character 
aud  our  institutions  less  from  care- 
h^ssuess  or  confusion  of  ideas,  than 
from  the  unavoidable  exigency  of  his 
position,  which  compels  him  to  form 
liis  judgment  on  superficial  ground 
and  upon  second-hand  evidence. 

Tlie  opening  sentence  of  his  chapter 
on  Religion  is  as  follows  : — 

No  people,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  tlicir  national  religion.  They  do 
not  feel  responsible  for  it ;  it  lies  fur  outside 
of  them.  Their  loyalty  to  truth,  and  their 
labour  and  expenditure  rest  on  real  founda- 
tions, and  not  on  a  national  church.  And 
English  life,  it  is  evident,  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  or  the  Articles,  or 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  with  religion  as  with 
marriage.  A  youth  marries  in  haste ;  after- 
wards, when  his  mind  is  opened  to  the  reason 
of  the  conduct  of  life,  he  is  asked  what  he 
thinks  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  riglit  relations  of  the  sexes  ?  "I  should 
have  much  to  say,"  he  might  reply,  •*  if  the 
tpiostion  were  open,  but  I  have  a  wife  and 
children,  and  all  question  is  closed  for  me." 
In  the  barbarons  days  of  a  nation,  some  cultus 
is  formed  or  importc'd ;  altars  are  built,  tithes 
are  paid,  priests  ordained.  The  education 
and  expenditure  of  the  country  take  that 
direction,  and  when  wealth,  refinement,  great 
men,  and  tics  to  the  world  snpcrvene,  its 
prudent  mon  say,  why  fight  against  Fate,  or 
lift  these  absurdities  which  are  now  moiui- 
tainons  ?     Better  find  some  nioho  or  creyice 


in  this  monntain  of  stone  which  religions 
ages  have  quarried  and  car\'ed,  wherein  to 
bestow  yourself,  than  attempt  anything  ridi- 
culously and  dangerously  above  your  strength, 
like  removing  it. 

If  these  remarks  had  proceeded 
from  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniaj:tl^  we 
should  not  have  been  surprised.  See- 
ing a  nation  of  people  who  only  went 
to  church  once  a  week,  and  who  had 
few  or  no  religious  ceremonies,  and 
neglected  what  few  they  had,  and 
were  accustomed  to  sneer  at  any  out- 
ward manifestations  of  devotion,  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe  would  na- 
turally fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  national  life  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  national  religion.  But  by 
an  American  the  spectacle  ought  to 
be  interpreted  with  more  fidelity. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  government  of 
this  country  adopted  a  system  of  re- 
ligious liberalism  which,  however  op- 
posed at  the  time  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  majority,  has  gradually  been 
recognised  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
as  an  inevitable  if  not  a  philosophic 

Erinciple.  The  result  or  this  has 
een,  that  the  members  of  various 
religious  denominations  have  been 
much  more  brought  together  than 
formerly,  and  whether  it  be  a  ^ood  or 
an  evil,  have  come  to  regard  with  less 
obtrusive  attachment  the  peculiar 
doffmaa  of  their  respective  creeds. 
When  he  comes  forth  into  the  world, 
the  ordinary  Englishman  leaves  these 
behind,  and  only  carries  about  with 
him  that  amount  of  religion  which  he 
knows  yrill  pass  current  with  the  mass 
of  Christian  men.  But  it  does  not 
follow;  therefore,  that  his  life  and 
oi)inions  are  not  very  powerfully  af- 
fected by  the  more  exclusive  tenets  of 
his  creed.  He  conceals  them  from 
the  public  gaze  :  but  it  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  English  character 
that  he  should,  on  this  very  account, 
regard  them  with  peculiar  love.  How 
far,  then,  English  life  "does  not  grow 
out  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  or  the 
Ai-ticles,  or  the  Eucharist,"  is  a  ques- 
tion that,  in  our  opinion,  none  but  a 
constant  resident  amongst  us  can  pos- 
sibly be  entitled  to  determine.  But 
if  from  these  specialities  we  pass  on 
to  what  may  be  called  the  national 
religion,  we  are  prej)ared  to  contend 
that  the  dailv  ana  hourly  influence  of 
Protestant  Christianity  upon  all  forms 
of  English  Uf e  is  too  patent  to  be  over- 
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looked.  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  indeed 
overlook  it,  but  simply,  and  without 
assigning  any  reason,  chooses  to  con- 
sider it  as  humbug  : — 

The  English  (and  I  wish  it  were  confined 
to  them,  but  'tis  a  taint  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  both  hemispheres),  the  English  and 
the  American  cant  beyond  all  other  nations. 
The  French  relinquish  all  that  industry  to 
them.  What  is  so  odious  as  the  polite  bews 
to  God  in  our  books  and  news^papers. 

We  can  only  exclaim  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
"  Speak  for  yourself."  But  after  all, 
this  vice  with  which  Mr.  Emerson 
charges  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  but  the 
eternal  and  inevitable  discrepancy  be- 
tween faith  and  conduct  which  ex- 
isted as  strongly  in  the  ages  which 
built  "York,  Newstead,  and  West- 
minster," as  it  does  now.  There  was 
just  as  much  cant  in  a  bold  baron, 
who,  stained  with  rape  and  murder, 
nevertheless  said  his  avc  and  made 
his  confession  with  j)erfect  regiUarity, 
as  there  is  in  the  modem  fine  lady, 
jx)litician,  or  journalist,  who  make 
their  "  bow  to  Ood,"  while  occupied 
solely  with  the  objects  of  this  world. 
That  common  sense,  which  Mr. 
Emerson  admires  so  much,  refuses  to 
insist  upon  an  impossible  consistency 
of  pracrtice  with  professions.  But 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  British 
])eople  are  sensible  of,  and  to  a  more 
or  less  extent  guided  by,  the  obligar 
tions  of  Christianity  from  their  birth 
to  their  grave,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  inner  life  of  English  families 
would  dream  of  denying.  All  civilized 
countries  are  now  Christian,  and  con- 
sequently it  seems  idle  to  look  for 
.iny  explanations  of  national  character 
in  a  religion  which  is  common  to  all. 
Yet,  as  far  as  subdivisions  extend, 
different  shades  of  character  are  dis- 
cernible. The  Presbyterianism  of 
the  Scotch,  and  the  llomauism  of  the 
Irish,  explains  unquestionably  some 
portions  of  their  character. 
A  little  before,  Mr.  Emerson  says : — 

It  is  the  church  of  the  gentry ;  bnt  it  is 
not  the  church  of  the  poor.  The  operatires 
do  not  own  it,  and  gentlemen  lately  testified 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  their  lives 
they  never  saw  a  poor  man  in  a  ragged  coat 
inside  a  church. 

One  very  simple  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  the  ricn  and  the  poor  do  not 
in  London  go  to  church  at  the  same 


hours,  or  go  often  to  the  same 
churches.  But  in  reality,  the  opera- 
tives flock  to  church  in  neighbouiv 
hoods  where  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  them.  Mr.  Skinner*s 
church  at  St.  Barnabas,  and  some  of 
the  chapels  in  Soho,  are  crowded  with 
the  lower  orders  ;  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  as  fast  as  new 
churches  ai-e  built,  they  are  filled 
with  congregations  from  the  poorer 
classes  ;  while,  as  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  gentlemen  who  never  in 
their  lives  saw  a  poor  man  in  a  ragged 
coat  inside  a  church,  must  either 
have  been  Cockneys  or  else  of  such 
liberal  dispositions  that  no  poor  man 
in  their  neighbourhood  was  allowed 
to  wear  a  ragged  coat.  We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  assert  that  the 
Church  has  never  been  chargeable 
with  neglect  of  her  poorer  members, 
or  that  the  laboring  classes  at  this 
day  feel  all  the  veneration  for  her 
services  and  ministry  wliich  they 
would  have  done  had  she  always  been 
mindful  of  her  duty  towards  them. 
But  the  faith  and  traditions  of  cen- 
turies are  not  overthrown  in  a  day. 
The  transient  effects  of  a  jmrticular 
period  are  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  symptoms  of  universal  and  na- 
tural dissolution.  Lethargy  is  not 
death  ;  nor  does  an  up-hill  fight  in- 
variably end  in  defeat. 
At  page  129  we  find  : — 

It  is  the  condition  of  a  religion  to  require 
a  religion  for  its  expositor.  Prophet  and 
apostle  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by 
prophet  and  apostle ;  but  when  wealth  ac- 
crues to  a  chaplaincy,  a  bishopric,  or  rector- 
ship, it  requires  roonied  men  for  its  stewards, 
who  will  give  it  another  direction  than  to 
the  mystics  of  their  day.  Of  course,  money 
will  do  after  its  kind,  and  will  steadily  work 
to  unspuntnalize  and  unchurch  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  bequeathed.  The  class  certain 
to  be  excluded  from  all  preferment  are  the 
religious, — and  driven  to  other  churches  ;  — 
which  is  nature's  vis  medicatrU, 

If  the  first  statement  here  be  correct, 
how  was  a  barbarous,  heathen  people 
ever  converted  to  the  truth  ?  In  re- 
gard to  the  second,  it  is  perfectly  no- 
torious that  whatever  bad  effect  an 
establishment  may  have  upon  reli- 
gion, the  voluntary  system  has  a  far 
worse.  If  the  one  impairs  the 
spirituality  of  a  priesthood,  the  other 
destroys  its  independence.  Under 
the  former,  a  man  may  be  too  lazy  to 
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prrnch  the  tnitli,  nmlor  the  laiier  he 
iUxi'f  not.  Then*  iiiv  just  ;ih  umiiy 
I'xrrjitioiiK  in  tht;  tine  c:Lse  uh  the 
(itlior — just  :iH  many  nu*n  whom  a 
livin;;  doortnot  m:iki'\vorl(lIv,aH  whom 
i\w.  w:uit  of  it  (loi'rt  not  nmko  Hvn'ik'. 

Mr.  Kmoi*s«>n  next  jinicuiMis  to  the 
ha«-kni«"i.ln.»miK»n8«»ulH;twet'n  the  i>ay 
cf  a  Itislio])  and  a  t'uratv.  ife  must 
know  vory  litth*  of  Knglish  wK'itfty 
whn  rniisi<h']*H  i,'4,(NM)  a-yeai' t(H>  mueli 
for  tlie  <l«.'man<lri  u]h»u  a  l)ishoi>*4 
jMn-H.'.  iJut  in  reality  the  sou uj lest 
jMi«*wfr  is,  that  coi*)»onite  prnpeily 
Man<ls  (in  just  the  »£ime  jj^-oundH  iu» 
titat  of  individuals,  and  that  if  a 
l)is]in|)  had  £'U),<NN»  a-year  in»t<Hid  of 
i,'I,iM»u,  we  r^lmuld  luive  no  mon?ri^dit 
tn  tihjtM'i  than  we  shoukl  to  the  iu- 
(M.i:ii«  i»f  any  iar;^e  landtnl  pr<»j»ritjt<ir. 
Till'  Kin;j  enduwrd  the  aristoeniey, 
and  tlie  anst(.K*raey  endowed  the 
CMiuri'h  ;  and  the  intrinsic  ri^rht  of 
each  is  fii)in  one  [Hiiut  of  view  the 
sami*.  The  L-unito,  tm  the  other  hand, 
i-^  iin(  tivatotl  HO  unfairly  in  the  mat- 
t<r  <if  \n\y  as  in  tht*  matter  of  pn^ 
mntinn.  If  he  had  more  op]M)rtunitit'ii 
ot  dinplayinj.;  his  meriUt,  and  knew 
tliat  nil  rit  would  eUMire ad vancemeut, 
li<-  U'luld  >ul)ntit  to  his  hundred  a- 
yar  as  <'ln.'C'rfully  as  a  youn^  soldier 
sill  unit  >  In  ninety,  or  a  y<iun^  doct<ir 
nr  Iiai  ristcr  tii  nMthin;^.  It  is  nut  the 
itr  •|ii;i|iiii'M  nf  a  profession  whii'hare 
t-i  M.iiii.-  :  th«-i',  indeed,  nrcUHfful — 
^•r  '. )ia*  iviTv  nn»'  has  not  an  t-iinal 
iliuu.  f  ct'  ^nrnioiintin;^  tliom.  With 
tW"  i:i«  IV  >)ioii  cxtiai'ts  w«;  shall  mli- 
rlu'lf  lliis  jiiii'i  of  tiur  suhjei'l  :-  — 

'l!i-^  Kiuli-h  Ciiuri}i,  nii'li-rntiiu'<l  by  (mt- 
:  <  .11  (lit'.ii-'i]',  li:iii  iiiitliii.\;  Ii-ft  liut  trji;ifi->ii, 
,i;  1  \\\->  I'll  i>;:i>ally  Kk>  k  t<»  I^'inwiii^qi. 
I'l.it  t!..il  ».•"  .kti  'KiLi'i.t  wlilih  01. ly  lii)t 
l:i.i  i>  (■■'•.ill  b.'iMlii'  :  in  \ii'iv  of  the  r<iiu\itril 
I '  !>.'<,  J-.  •  «T;\"y,  it  was  iiol  n  f.ict  tn  fruiit  the 
^  .ii  ;  .I'l  i  till'  :i!i'':i.ition  *A'  mulIi  lilcii  iVuiii 
t!.  ■  I  :. .:  J.  l<ii.ui:o  coiiipictc 

'  Mil  n-ithiui;  K'ft  ImH  tnidiiitin/* — 
^^'•  II.  ilia'  i«*  In  >;iy,  in  •»th«r  wnnN, 
I  hat  -111  :ippfal»-il  to  tlie  d>*i'trint'<*  and 

pri'ii f    till'    I*riniiiivf    ('hurdi; 

:«ii  1  !•!  -I  :i^  i:i  .dl  ivlii:i«>usand  |Hilitiral 
i.ti'Viiiifiitn  thrre  are  a  tVw  wln>  pi 
Iiirth'T  tiiaii  lin*  ivM,  v»  a  fiw  of 
lit"  IIIl'Ii  i 'hiin'hnii'n  went  on  (•> 
lixKiHii'^ni :  lor  noihiuK  •'an  shrw 
-itaitr  i;;noiMh-v  nf  t'i-i*li'siasiira]  hi**- 
t •  •! »  \ liau \ • ' -ay t hat t lit' V  worv ^.*>tfie*tffif 
!•-.!  t'l'  >'•'  lint  not  ••III*  nf  the  men 
«^ho  ^ui\'  •U-vmcl  the  ^ibiTflvf  their 


ysxvXy  waM  hist,  with  the  hiiii^^i?  fx- 
et'])tion  of  Newm:ui.  Tlie  ti«k'  has 
now  ti>)lK-d,  hut  the  low  water-iiiai'k 
in  a  ;^n'eat  deal  hij^Iier  tliau  it  i*vit 
was  K'fnre ;  n«ir  while  suoli  iin«ti  as 
J  look,  Kehle,  and  Kingnley  reiiiaiii. 
d<ies  it  seem  likely  to  itietMie.  To  In* 
hiire,  Mr.  HImei*Hiin  mi<rht  Ray  that 
these  ^'t'litlemen  were  not  of  the  ^Hll* 
eatfd  class,  and  iu  tliat  rase,  of 
eourse,  our  ar;,mmeiit  falln  to  the 
piiund. 

Tho  ch.ittcr  of  French  plitict.  IIm  ftteam- 
trhistlc,  tho  hum  of  the  mill,  and  the  noise 
of  eiitbarking  eiiii;;nu)ts,  had  quite  pat  meet 
of  the  old  legends  out  of  mind  ;  w  that  when 
you  cuine  to  rend  tlie  liturgy  to  a  modern 
coii;;rog.'ition,  it  was  almoat  abvnrd  In  iti 
nntitncsfi,  und  suggested  a  inaiqnermde  of  oU 
costumes. 

To  ttirn  to  the  Eii^IihIi  Liturgy 
after  the  ehatter  of  French  fioh'tien, 
&('.,  is  like  turning  out  uf  Moiue  hot 
(ind  noisy  street  into  a  o«k>1  and  aiiitft 
f^nirden.  'rile  Kii|^lish  Liturgy  Ls  h'l&e  a 
river  of  ])urv  water,  iu  which  the 
lejK-r  of  eommoree  and  worldlinnui 
may  wash  and  1>e  eh^uiaefl.  Thi^ 
h\\\)Ac  senteuoe  hnM  |.nven  ii8  a  worse 
opinion  <»f  Mr.  Kmerocm  thau  any- 
thing' we  have  ever  read  in  axiy  emay 
lie  has  ever  written. 

After  this  s< ime what  stmn};  exprv»- 
Fiou  of  opinion,  it  in  ]iK*»s:int  to  fe«I 
that  we  liavv  now  couehided  all  tliat 
we  had  to  pay  exelusively  iii  iIih- 
1>:ini<^-nieiit.  of  *'  EugliHli  Trait«,**  ami 
that  th>*u;.di  in  the  ]*assn|;tfH  to  come 
we  shall  douhiless  ma  a<jrree  literally 
with  every  wonl,  yet  we  shall  hav« 
;:i\:it  Kttisfaetion  in  ciMitt^iuplatii^ 
hiiw  tnily  and  fairly  thi^  exuinent 
thinker  has  jud^'nl  of  us  in  many 
most  im]Nirtaiit  ]i;irtieulnrH.  ImiifUv 
lhn>ii;;hiiut  the  whole  of  thiii  volume* 
nut  le>s  in  the  |iji».>:i;;es  we  txvlideuil 
than  in  those  wu  admire,  there  nu&a  a 
Vein  of  kintlly  feeling  towanU  na^ 
aniiitelli^'eut  ap]<nH'i.'itioiiofoiir«!Cceii> 
trii'ities,  ntther  than  mali^nu^nt  natire. 
Ilenre  Mr.  Kmei>««iii  Iovvm  to  iHrall 
n|Nin  tlie  humouriMis  rather  than  CIm 
H'l-icus  a-^inri  Kith  of  our  virtue* ami 
uiir  viees.  He  is  on  the  walda  for 
anything;  whieli  is  imM  in  our  elyb* 
rat-ter  ;  aii«l  lie  fuiuetimi*B  Miooaeila  ui 
|v-iiniin^'  to  jHKeetion  amne  of  IImm^ 
e*iuivo<':d  {Nruliarities  which  nay  \m 
either  defii-t«<  or  meritx,  accaniing  !• 
the  |ioiiit  of  view  frrim  whi^  tlwjran 
re^nled.  Hie  foUui  ng  fa  «ft  In* 
atancv  :  - 
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In  short,  every  one  of  these  islanders  is  an 
island  himself,  safe,  tranquil,  incommonica- 
ble.  In  a  company  of  strangers  you  would 
think  him  deaf;  his  eyes  never  wander  from 
his  table  and  newspaper.  Ho  is  never  be- 
trayed into  any  curiosity  or  unbecoming  emo- 
tion. They  have  all  been  trained  in  one  se- 
vere school  of  manners,  and  never  put  off 
the  harness.  He  does  not  give  his  hand.  He 
docs  not  let  you  meet  his  eye.  It  is  almost 
an  affront  to  look  a  man  in  the  face  without 
being  introduced.  In  mixed  or  in  select  com- 
panies they  do  not  introduce  persons ;  so  that 
a  presentation  is  a  circumstance  as  valid  as  a 
contract  Introductions  are  sacraments.  He 
withholds  his  name.  At  the  hotel  he  is 
hardly  willing  to  whisper  it  to  the  derk  at 
the  book-office.  If  he  give  you  his  private 
address  on  a  card,  it  is  like  an  avowal  of 
friendship ;  and  his  bearing  on  bemg  intro- 
duced b  cold,  even  though  he  is  seeking  your 
acquaintance,  and  is  studying  how  he  shall 
serve  you. 

Mr.  Emerson  haa,  perhaps,  never 
heard  that  venerable  anecdote  of  the 
Oxford  man  who  saw  a  fellow-crea- 
ture drowned  without  stirring  a  finger 
in  his  behalf,  "  because  he  had  not 
been  introduced." 

The  following  observation,  in  rela- 
tion to  bagmen  met  in  "the  com- 
mercial-room," deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered : — 

It  easily  happens  that  this  class  should 
characterize  England  to  the  foreigner,  who 
meets  them  on  the  road  and  at  every  public- 
house,  whilst  the  gentry  avoid  the  taverns, 
or  seclude  themselves  whilst  in  them. 

This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  true  not 
only  of  foreigners,  but  also  of  large 
classes  of  Englishmen  themselves. 
There  is  many  a  man  in  this  country 
of  respectable  ori^n,  decent  educa- 
tion, and  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
pertv,  who  has  never  once  during  his 
whole  life  come  in  contact  with  an 
English  gentleman,  but  who  will, 
nevertheless,  lecture  his  fellow-travel- 
ler, or  the  members  of  his  club,  or 
any  one  who  will  give  him  a  chimco^ 
about  the  benighted  condition  of  the 
squirearchy,  their  ignorance,  their 
prejudices,  and  their  dulness — ^the 
real  truth  being,  that  there  are  no 
class  of  men  in  the  community,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  make 
literature  their  profession,  better  ao- 
nuainted  with  "  polite  letters"  than 
tne  English  country  gentlemen  of 
average  intellect  and  fortune.  The 
Squire  Western  animal  is  totally  ex- 
tinct Men  with  four  orfiyethQUfland 


a-year  at  the  present  day  travel  all 
over  Europe,  mix  with  the  most  cul- 
tivated society  on  the  Continent  and 
at  home,  are  habitually  conversant 
with  the  best  literary  criticisms,  and 
frequently  possess  a  knowledge  of 
meclianical  and  scientific  subjects  be- 
fore which  our  friend  the  bagman 
would  feel  himself  uncommonly  small. 
Butthebagmandoesnotknowthis.  He 
has  not  travelled  into  these  regions. 
He  feels  towards  them  as  all  England 
felt  towards  the  rest  of  Europe  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  slavish, 
besotted,  and  brutal,  defying  from 
their  luxurious  strongholds  the  en- 
lightened indignation  of  Atheneeums 
and  Institutes. 

The  ensuing  passage  is  creditable  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  candour  and  good 
sense : — 

The  effect  of  this  drill  is  the  radical  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  mathema. 
tics,  and  the  solidity  and  taste  of  English 
criticism.  Whatever  luck  there  may  be  in 
this  or  that  award,  an  Eton  captain  can 
write  Latin  longs  and  shorts,  can  turn  the 
Court-Guide  into  hexameters,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  Senior  Classic  can  quote  correctly 
from  the  Corput  Poetartim,  and  is  critically 
learned  in  all  the  humanities.  Greek  erudi- 
tion eziits  on  the  Isis  and  Cam,  whether  the 
Maud  man  or  the  Brazen-nose  man  be  pro- 
perly ranked  or  not ;  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  Greek  learning;  the  whole  river  has 
reached  a  certain  height,  and  kills  all  that 
growth  of  weeds  which  this  Castalian  water 
kills.  The  English  nature  takes  culture 
kindly.  So  Milton  thought.  It  refines  the 
Norseman.  Access  to  the  Greek  mind  lifts 
his  standard  of  taste.  He  has  enough  to 
think  of,  and,  unless  of  an  impulsive  nature, 
is  indisposed  from  writing  or  speaking  by 
the  fulness  of  bis  mind,  and  the  new  severity 
of  his  taste.  The  great  silent  crowd  of 
thorough-bred  Grecians,  always  known  to  be 
around  him,  the  English  writer  cannot  ig- 
nore. They  prune  his  orations  and  point  his 
pen.  Hence  the  style  and  tone  of  Engli^ 
journalism.  The  men  have  learned  accuracy 
and  comprehension,  logic,  and  pace,  or  speed 
of  working.  They  have  bottom,  endurance, 
wind.  When  bom  with  good  constitutions , 
they  make  those  eupeptic  studying-mills,  the 
cast-iron  men,  the  dura  ilia,  whose  powers 
of  performance  compare  with  ours  as  the 
steam-hammer  with  the  music-box ; — Cokes, 
Mansfields,  Seldens,  and  Bentleys,  and  when 
it  happens  that  a  superior  braui  puts  a  rider 
on  this  admirable  horse,  we  obtain  those 
masters  of  the  world  who  combine  the  high- 
est energy  in  affiiirs  with  a  supreme  culture. 

Here,  acain.  is  an  admirable  little 
bit  from  w  cnapter  Bc^gion ;— 
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Then,  when  tlio  S:ixon  instinct  hail  iwni- 
Tul  .1  .'■''rvirp  in  the  vcnmculnr  tonpio,  it  was 
tin-  tutor  an«l  nnivtT5ity  of  tin-  pt'ople.  In 
Ynrk  minstrr,  on  tlio  f!:iy  of  tl»»?  tntlimni- 
?ati  ip  (if  tin:  iicw  Mrclibibhop,  I  lioiird  the 
.''r\  i<  I*  <if  rvcnincr  pniyiT  road  and  cl  tan  ted 
in  tin:  rhoir.  It  wa3  stnin;;c  to  hvnr  the 
j-rotl y  jkirI'TmI  of  tlie  bi'trothal  of  IlrU-cci 
;i!ul  Isnai-,  in  the  inDrnin;;  of  tlic  worM,  n-a-.l 
^^itll  » iri-ti:i,vt;inli;ilitT  in  York  iiiinstiT  '»n 
li."  nt]i  of  JiiMUarv.  ISIH,  to  tht' dpcorors 
l.!-._'li>!i  a!idi«-n<'(',  jn»«t  fri'>li  from  tlio  Times 
iMvv-ji'ipi  r  aiul  thfir  wiur  ;  and  Ii.>it('iiiiig 
\^it!i  :iii  :ii<'  dovotinn  of  natim^d  pride.  That 
w:is  lindini;  nM  and  new  to  some  purpa^!. 
'll."  ri  viTini'i'  for  the  Soriptnns  is  an  clc- 
]■:  i.t  uf  civlll/.ation,  for  thus  hat  th"  history 
I  "t"  1 1.1  V,  fir  111  Inn  I'll  vrvf.l,  and  is  pu-'OrvciI. 
II'-.i'  l:i  K::  'lii.d  i-vi-ry  d'jy  a  rhaptvr  of  tun- 

•  -;-,  A\.\\  a  1  a:<  r  ill  IIjl   I"ti,i:i, 

il'W  ili.->Mr.  Kiiit-rsoii  i-icnucili' tliis 
\\\  1 1  Jill'?-'  i«tli»  r  |ia>->;».','i's  u|Niii  the 
i  \\\\\A\  wliiidi  wi-  liavr  iiliv;nly  riti'<I  ? 
Tlir  rli:t|it«;'  u|H»ii  Lit«Tatiir»'  is  thi> 
iii<>!  iiiTt  r»'-tiiiL' .'Unl  valii.-'.ldf  jHirtioii 
nt"  Mr.  KiiM  i'-mu's  Work.  ili>  nlistTva- 
iinii..  nj»"ii  rhu-nii,  Jjoi-kc,  aii'l  I*la- 
ti'iii-iii.  lli-n;'_:lj  it  is  im  iiijustii'c,  w*- 
li'jH-,  tn  Mr.  Kiii(>r><>ii  lii  .-ay  tliat 
ilh\  ail- ili-iixi'l  ill  tlif  lir-t   instaiK-f 

fi'<i;i     <  '•d'Tiil^'"!',*    fJl'l'    tifrply    Sli;;trfr- 

;'•»■,  .-iinl  tlif  uiiliiy  I'f  tlnir  rr-pnldi- 

•  .1'  i  <)i  ai  till-  |iri->-ri)t  iiii>iii«  lit  it  is  im- 
|.. .^-iliii-  t<M»\ i-r  I'^tiiiiatc.  Thry  o|H'n 
liji  ill.    \vli"li'  Mill  stjiiii  nf  tlir  ln-ai'ini; 

•  •t  .-iii<-i<iii  |diil"->i<|i)iy  npiiii  hhmIi'I'ii 
I'-li'!'-.  Til"  liiNi  j»;i-i-v'ti.'»"  \Kv  sIihU 
«jii"r--  i-  a-,  f.dh.w.-H  ; 


r.  r!  IVi.^.n  »..i«:  tl:.-  Kn-z.di  duMIty.     Ills 

■:^^:!.■'.    i>l    »"!'MTVitio:i>  o:i   Uni-JmI  .s-i.-nrn, 

.■I    i  !>  « .\ji-il'ii' t.ts  I  >ii|  p'isi',  Were  worth 

•-.!  i-  .*.      <»::,.  l.i:;t  .,f  rr.inklin,  f-r  W.itt,  or 

'1:  ■..  ■  r  l>.i\;. ,  or  any  «.n--  who  h:i<l  a  ta- 

i  I  ■:    I'X]  i-rirmnt,   w;i»  wurtli  all  lii.i  lif.-- 

■  :  ■  xjulhil.'  trill,  s.     \\\\\  \\o  drink.s  of  a 

■.-■■:    -!n.iin,    a;..!    marku    thi.'    influx    '-f 

::.  i'.tii  K;:;;;:wi  I.      WJun?  that  ;;■... S  is 

t: /,  !..-al'h,    .i:j  1    prop-i.v*.      The  rtd--*  of 

.'     ■  -  s  i-r    its  li'.jVi-i  -n  ari*   not  kn>.wn. 

,♦  ;  .   .'.;.! J'..,   ii'  ^Vl»  !:.id  it,  w<iri!i|   jsainr- 

.  !  ;■  kt  W''  .-.ul  siiTj  o  fif  ilii' mind.     It 

.     .i:l  i.r  i-i"  raiv,  nr  i^f  m.-t  i-i  l.rmisliy  ; 

•  ••  •  i'   J  *'.:.i    Kin::,   l..iw    f.ir  ll:.*  ^-'i-r  i.f 

:^.'7   i- ••.!.  :    I'f   »...kitt;j    ri''-n:M.in  t-s, 

■  r.  i!i  !.     I.r  t\l'i-.-or<-r  tlv  nind  tako-i 

'  ; .    ;■':■;■■:  irs'-'.f  at  .-nt  witli  a  larpr 

•.    !i  ■■r'.t  :  * -yi;;  1    the  It  s^-cr  •  I  is*  %iilli 

■'    i--^    ^   ■ii  ii':;\i-rsi:it.     Hi  nri«    all 

■  .'      ■  I  -:  .  .  •'  in  J. ,!;..■  a- t'.iii  (^.iMi'-"i. 

'■       ■■•  •  '  ^"  •   ■;:■    ■.':!••-•  '-f  :.:<   iiiin.l.   lull 
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of  the  nnnlog'ists,  of  the  id-.nlistSt  or  (.is  :t-^ 
p<)])iilarly  say,  naming  from  tlie  l-rnt  t-x.ln12■'.•'^ 
riatonists.  Whoever  diftrredit*  an.ilo;;y,  ai:  I 
reqniips  licajis  of  Hicts  bif«»rc  ati)  t!iei,r!»s 
can  be  attenipteil,  \\h»  no  poi-tic  |HiWfi,  j.i! 
niithiii;;  orii^in.il  or  bcantiful  will  lie  fTv^duc  1 
by  him.  IacVq  Ih  nx  Burely  tlii>  influx  of  d-". 
Cl  in  I  position  and  of  prose,  a5  Hnoon  and  t'>^ 
riatoniiiits  of  growth.  The  IMatoaii-  1%  :hr 
poetic  tendemy ;  the  K>.callcl  «cii-nt!nc  :< 
the  negative  and  poi^tonous.  It  i.s  quite  cer- 
tain that  Spcnxer,  Bumi,  Hyron,  and  \V'oni«- 
worth  Mill  be  I'latonisbi,  anil  thnt  tbe  dull 
mm  will  bi>  I^ckiMts.  Tiien  ptditics  mod 
C'lmmcrci-  will  niisorb  from  the  cducit^d  cl.ia 
nivn  of  tali-ntfl  without  genius,  precise Ijr  b«- 
cansv'  suih  hare  no  reslbtancp. 

Th'?   first  twt)  or  tlirpp  Hoiitonccfi  <if 
llri.^  t'xtra'^t  odiiviilos  ho  uliutoly  with 
n    |ia>.s'ii,'t'  in  tin*  KrifinUf  th.ii   our 
rca'lfi's  will,    |MTliai)f«,  be  wilHu;;  ^) 
si'f  tln-iii  ]duCiMl  siilt'  by  au\v,     *' ^*\r 
!•  t  it  iu'  foi'^riittfii  that  the  Hiiniiy  m«U- 
(if    bml    naifiirM  i'hani<'t«r  i.s  *to  Ik.' 
foniid  iii.dthiT  in  Iuh  indnc-tious,  Dcr 
ill  the  a|)|dirHtii>n  of  his  owu  lUfthiMi 
ti>  ]KLr(i<-tilar|»]i<*noiu<'n:ior  iKirtiniUr 
( lasM's  (»f  |diysii\il  facts,  whii'h  an*  at 
Ii-.'iNt  a.s  I  ru«h!  fi»r  the  n^»  of  Uilliert, 
(lalili'M,  anil  KrjdiT,  ns  Aristotle's  for 
thnt  «if  rhilipaml  Alexander.  .... 
lyl  Miiy  uMprt'jiKlicL'tl  naturalist  turn 
tn    Ij«iii1  Ri'.'iin'.M  qut'Hti<ins  jind  |>n>- 
iMisaU  ffir  th*,'  inventiifrition  of  binirle 
liifihicnis,    to   his  iliHctiiinkf   on    th«" 
winds,  nr  tn  tht*  nlni<»Ht  c*rmiiml  tar> 
rii-atuiv  n(  this  »K*lieuie  in  the  **  lue- 
tlmd   of   iniiin>vin;{  natural    jihihwo- 
idiy,"  liv  Hofiert  liiMike,  aU'l  init  it  to 
liis  n»nscii*nri>  wht'ther  any  lUtiirmble 
cnil  i'lMild  Ih;  h«i|ii>il  for  fmtu  such  a 

|l|lH'f.SS." 

*'  lit*  nirirks  the  influx  of  idealua 
into  Kn^dand.*'  Thisinnot  i{uitecvir> 
nrt.  liamn  niAv  lie  Wiid  to  luirB 
)iui-i (it'll  tlif  riatouii'  ideali«ni  fruoi 
till*  **  tln-auis  and  verbia^'^X  ^'hick 
in  his  time  imwk.'d  eurreut  fur 
Ihit  the  truth  had  \nxxi  rather 
la  ill  than  4h*^tn•yi*d.  The  firp  bad 
nt-'Vir  j^'one  out,  but  haii  lieon mcutb^ 
tninsmitteil  thn»Uf;h  the  hands  of  CIm 
>i'li<d:kstic  l";;ifiand,  di»pit«  tlie  €•• 
liiii]^  but  un.HulHiantisd  examBimtiaai 
undt-r  whii-h  they  had  buried  it. 

**  Ft>r  whenever  the  mind  Uikxm  a 
st>|i,"  i\i*.  Thi.'i  i.-*  a valualile  ■tnicSMail 
fn>ni  Mr.  Kniers4.<n ;  but  it  would,  laMV 
ojdnii'U.  have  iK-en  wunled 


•  \:-.iV*s"i:;.iid."KC.  II. 
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rectly  thus  :— "  discovers  the  greater 
extension  of  the  genus  with  which  it 
had  been  conversant."  Whenever  the 
mind  takes  a  step  downward  to  species, 
it  should  also  take  a  step  upward  to- 
wards genus.  This  admission  of  the 
principle  of  classification  is  highly 
important.  Upon  it  hinges  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Toryism  in  politics  and 
the  High  Church  theory  in  religion. 
It  is  a  protest  against  the  falsehood  of 
that  infima  species,  i,  e,  men  counted 
by  the  head,  or  facts  similarly  taken, 
are  all  we  need  look  to  ;  it  upholds 
the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to 
a  higher  law  ;  it  teaches  the  appeal 
from  phenomena  to  science.  In  one 
word,  it  tccoches  us  patience — that 
j)ain  and  inconvenience  ai*e  not  to  be 
remedied  ofi-hand  by  just  adopting 
the  first  remedy  which  our  senses  sug- 
gest ;  but  that  we  must  consider 
whetlier  there  be  not  a  su|)erior  law 
involved,  the  possible  violation  of 
which  would  entail  far  worse  evils 
than  those  we  now  seek  to  remedy. 
Sense  suggests  to  the  wearied  soldier 
that  he  should  lie  down  and  sleep  in 
the  snow.  By  reference  to  a  law  of 
which  sense  knows  nothing,  he  ascer- 
tains that  to  do  so  would  kill  him. 
We  merely  use  this  as  a  familiar  il- 
lustration. Intellectual  laws  are  not, 
of  coui-se,  the  same,  or  reached  by  the 
same  process  an  physical  laws. 

*'  It  is  quite  certain  .  .  that 
tho  dull  men  will  be  Lockists."  This 
is  an  assertion  we  have  not  yet  seen 
combatted  by  any  of  Mr.  Emerson's  re- 
viewers, though  one,  we  should  think, 
well  calculated  to  excite  considerable 
indignation ;  the  fact  is,  that  "  dull 
men"  is  too  strong  an  expression.  He 
describes  the  class  that  he  means 
much  better  in  the  next  sentence — 
"  men  of  talents  without  genius,"  t.  e. 
clever  men,  men  good  at  devices  and 
expedients — good  at  means,  but  un- 
equal to  the  intellectual  tension  de- 
manded by  the  investigation  of  final 
causes.  Men  of  this  stamp,  of  course, 
love  to  be  told  that  pursuits  which 
would  otherwise  proclaim  their  own 
inferiority,  are  useless.  They  like  to 
have  the  universe  lowered  to  the  level 
of  their  own  narrow  conceptions  ;  and 
to  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  man  soars 
beyond  their  sight  he  is  necessarily 
lost  in  the  clouds.  Briefly,  they  deny 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy.    Such  men  as  these  are 


the  true  obstructives  of  society.  By 
dealing  with  facts  as  they  arise,  with- 
out condescending  to  reflect  on  their 
relations  to  theoir,  they  constantly 
produce  results  which  do  not  work, 
and  which  either  have  to  be  imdone 
at  a  vast  cost  and  waste  of  time  to  the 
conmiunity,  or  are  perpetuated  as  a 
burden  and  clog  to  future  generations. 
The  present  state  of  the  English  law 
is  a  good  practical  illustration  of  this 
truth — an  evil  is  denounced,  and  in- 
stantly an  act  is  passed  to  amend  it. 
But  we  have  very  seldom  taken  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  the  pro- 
posed remedies  might  not  infringe 
upon  certain  other  statutes,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  usually  been  found 
that  they  have  done.  So  with  our  in- 
stitutions. Something  is  wrong  in  the 
Church,  or  the  aristocracy,  or  what 
not.  Instantaneously  a  plaister  is 
stuck  on  that  particular  part,  without 
any  regard  to  the  patient's  constitu- 
tion, which  physicians  will  tell  us  is 
ordinarily  more  than  half  the  battle. 
We  scorn  to  consider  whether  we  may 
not  thereby  be  violating  some  funda- 
mentiil  principle  on  wnich  the  per- 
manent health  -of  the  body  politic 
depends.  And  this  wretched  empi- 
ricism, forsooth,  is  now  daily  dignified 
with  the  name  of  common  sense.  It 
is  high  time  this  phrase  was  relegated 
to  its  more  appropriate  province.  To 
direct  affairs  of  importance  we  require 
not  common  sense  but  uncommon 
sense.  Twist  it  any  way  we  please, 
the  former  term  is  a  misnomer — and 
a  most  delusive  and  mischievous  mis- 
nomer— enabling  Mr.  Emerson's  "dull 
men"  to  insult  tneir  more  thoughtful 
and  spiritual  compeers  by  proclaim- 
ing them  imfit  for  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  as  long  as  they  themselves  are 
supposed  to  be  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  this  earthen  Deity.  The 
vanity  of  mankind  has  been  pleased  by 
observing  that  emergencies  sometimes 
arise  in  the  administration  of  king- 
doms calling  for  the  exercise  of  the 
same  qualities  which  the  meanest  of 
them  frequently  displays  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  farm  or  his  warehouse. 
Hence  they' have  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  higher  qualities  are 
demanded  in  any  case,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  two  million  human  beings 
could  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  most 
successful  fattener  of  prize  oxen,  or 
the  most  adroit  adulterator  of  coffee 
and  floor. 


.'*V> 


Mr.  Kiiiei'B'jHfi  h'ufjdefi  TiHliU. 
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Atlt-j-  iili  r|f)i|Urii1  (•li('4itiiitl||j  <r|i  U|(f 
KIi/mIm  liiiiii  Jilrrnlmr,    Mr.  Kiik'Iaoii 

i^iii'll  Ill-ill. I  ^.^    III    j'l.'liluh    li.iil     Kul     i'\i*li--l 
iMHii    I  liiiii  Mill  I    III  lull-.         I  li<  .M-  lii-i;.;)ilh  f-<;ii|.l 

lull  1 1  iii.iiiii.iiiH  li.      A-**   \\<-  liii'l  bhniiji^  i4' 

l.|:|    liii.ilii   mil     I  xli.Ml.-li'il     Miil.",     Illlii     )i:i\t- 

liiiiMit  liiutuiiiiiA  tit'  ilii-ii'  liiii  ii'iit  fi-rlliity 
l.i  iill.(]:i\  ^•l  lii->liii\)  ii-i  Kiiii6  I  |»iirliK  ill  wliiili 
llii-  liiii  III!  I  III  iiiiii-.l  i.ii-f.-4  liCi-itnit  i't)i'tt>.    Sf) 

II  I.II..I  »iiii  Iii:.'li.-li  f;i-nins.     Tlii'iii'  lit-i^rlitA 

III  I.  (wliiiitiil  l'\  II  llliiillilli'aA,  Ullii  II  (IcM'i'Ilt 
ill    ill.:    liihi.l    liilii    |iMii>i     lr\il»i    llli<    lilM   u^ 

»  ill..  I  ,       llil     tlli(ll     tt|h  I  llhlliilll.  1.111'kt*,       to 

i.ti.-i.i  Iti..  iiii-.iiilii;;   lit    iiliMa  wiia   iiuknoiMii 

)-,..lllk|l  till!  |l)l|<  lit  |l|lllil'>lll>h\,  Hlltl  IllM  **  nu- 
ll. (.^(.Ill.lllit,  '  llil-  iiii-.iMiii',  Ui  nil  luiliiMis,  of 
I  I.I  \  ....li.h  itiUllii  I.  th»  iiuiiitniiirii  i'i)|'- 
.-.-.•k  tl..  I.  Id  ^ilK  a  III'  t'.llh.lh>ll>,  oil  1^  Itirli 
\  ..\     I.  ..I    .>..  .    u.iM...)    i\iih   f.lioin^  .s:c>)t>, 

,...1  .l:-ii'>.  .1  t!i.  .>(ii.l'i«'>  •liii'  so  l>i'!ii\t\)  ;  ll,i« 
|.'ii..-  .1  ili.'ii..lii  1,1)  into  iio^li'it.  t'lio 
I....    I.i.^)i>!k  li.i.il  (K.   I.iiiilli     of   D.il.^  .ii)J 

Vi.M.-i:..  ,•  *  lo.iji'...;..  III.'!'.  \.\  i):i1iiia!  »!.-i>vs 
I  I  .,.,1..;.*,!.!  ,<]  i;.ii.'.4l  U««!S  >0  «liV)^  l':.t 
«■  .'    l»  ,t.  .'.It.  .^1   M.i'i   .--.I./.  V.V,  i«.0.'.  !;-.'  \\ 
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'V\\iwt  two  jjanftagcs  alone  woulfl 
fiiriiiHli  III  Jitter  for  a  lon|^  eKHiiy.  Tlie 
]i!il))Ir;itir>ij  of  I/jC'ke'H  philo^iphy  wiw 
iinil«njl>t4Mlly  cMMiicidt'iit  with  a  grent 
vh-.xwn*  win  I'll  rftine  over  the  English 
imiikI  towanlH  the  «mu1  <»f  the  neveii- 
t^N'iitli  (M'liliirv,  nml  whidi  luarkH  the 
(li'City  of  tilt;  MiKfrnd  iiiaiiifeHtatiou  of 
(!iii*iHtiaii  iilualiMui  iia  a  pi^aetical 
ajr«*ij<'y  ill  the  world.  Loyalty  was 
Ihf  h-i^itiiiiato  Hucceiwor  of  chi\*alrj-, 
nii<l  (lid  not  lH?pn  to  shew  itself  iu  it«» 
iiKKlern  fnnn  till  the  feudal  AVdtcm 
wart  on  the  waiie.  The  old  iiistitiitiou 
of  lliriHtiaii  kiiighth(XHl,  itself  the 
otTH])riiij;  of  the  purest  idealism,  had 
eni(i'ndei*iHl  in  the  human  heart  a 
I'lass  of  rionsatiouA  for  which  a  veut 
<if  neri»ssi«iiy  niU!»t  be  found.  This 
vjwartonhhl  hv  knifitht-emiutrx-.  bv 
the  evusadi»i».  by  the  vanoiis  vows  to 
whioh  the  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the 
tiuu'  suhiei*t<\l  themsolve*.  But  wbrn 
the  orisriujd  fomis  of  chiv^dn^  \i\f\ 
%\cYiKXU\\^  the  spirit  rema5ii>.i  lvL'.!i-i. 
I i c:i ol^^s; t y  n n d  st'.f-saor: t; . t» r.:*.**:  > : " " 
^.;•.^e   an   ob'iv:    ov.  ^i-.v 
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on  material  advantagea ;  certain  of 
the  present  good,  and  careless  of 
posterity  beyond  expecting  that  they 
would  be  acute  enough  to  do  the 
Haine.  Faith  in  laws  comprehensible 
by  the  intellect  alone,  and  which  over- 
ride and  give  meaning  to  facts,  was 
now  an  object  of  derision.  What  was 
a  theory  ?  The  divine  right  of  kings  I 
What  did  it  mean?  "  The  right  di- 
vine of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  said 
Pope,  uttering  a  dexterous  fallacy 
which  has  served  the  Lockists  for  a 
century.  Principles  were  doubtful 
things,  and  better  left  alone.  The 
details  of  government  men  were  com- 
petent to  deal  with.  *^  Hie  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
became  their  best  notion  of  a  final 
cause,  and  they  endeavoured  to  adapt 
these  details  to  it.  They  never  re- 
flected whether  happiness  was  the 
])rimary  end  of  man's  existence  in 
this  world,  or  whether  they  would 
ensure  it  best  by  making  it  the  ex- 
pi'ess  object  of  their  labours.  In  illus- 
tration of  which  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  intelli- 
gent thinkers  are  still  accustomed  to 
doubt  whether  Englishmen  have  been 
an  happv  for  the  last  century  and  a 
lialf  as  tney  were  before,  i.  e.  since  it 
has  been  considered  the  express  ob- 
ject of  government  to  make  tnem  so  ; 
for  that  they  are  happier  is  a  propo- 
sition which  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  support  by  any  reasonable 
evidence  whatsoever. 
We  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  Re- 


volution of  1688  was  pi-oductive  of 
more  good  than  evil.  We  only  say 
that  the  wheat  was  considerably  in- 
termingled with  tares.  We  are  em- 
boldened by  having  Mr.  Emerson  on 
our  own  side ;  for  Lockism  and  the 
Revolution  certainly  reacted  on  each 
other.  Coleridge  also  thought  the 
same,  and  expressed  it  in  bold  and 
memorable  words.*  It  tainted  deeply 
both  our  philosophy,  our  morals,  and 
our  religion.  But  there  are  certain 
sturdy  virtues  in  the  English  cha- 
racter which  the  deluge  of  corruption 
failed  to  obliterate  ;  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  waters  they  began  to  be 
developed  anew.  We  are  by  degrees, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  growing  less  and  less 
worthy  of  the  taunt  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  of  our  extract.  We  are 
slowly  releaming  the  importance  of 
theories,  without,  at  tlie  same  time, 
becoming  slaves  to  them.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  century  witnessed 
some  noble  indications  of  our  old  his- 
toric traditions,!  and  the  vii'tues  of 
our  ancestors.  The  Church  has 
thrown  off  the  lethargy  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  the  peop^  are  again  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  rich.  So 
far  these  are  hopeful  signs,  marred 
only  by  our  mistakes  on  the  subject  of 
education,  which  forcibly  bring  home 
to  us  the  admirable  warning  of  tliat 
inspired  genius  we  have  already  so 
often  quoted  :  — "  You  begin  with  the 
attempt  to  popularize  learning  and 
philosophy  ;  but  you  will  end  m  the 
plebeification  of  knowledge." 
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When  Harcourt  had  finished  the 
reading  of  that  letter  we  have  pre- 
sented in  our  last  chapter,  he  na- 
turally turned  for  information  on  the 
subject  which  principally  interested 
him  to  the  enclosure.  It  was  a  some- 
what bulky  packet,  and,  from  its 
size,  at  once  promised  very  full  and 
ample  details.  As  he  opened  it,  how- 
ever, he  discovered  it  was  in  various 


handwritings ;  but  his  surprise  was 
further  increaaeil  by  the  following 
heading  in  large  lettei*s  in  the  top  of 
a  i>age  : — "  Sulphur  Question,"  and 
beginning,  "  My  lord,  by  a  reference 
to  my  despatch  No.  478,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  difticulties   whicli 

the     Neapolitan    Grovemment" 

Harcourt  tume<l  over  the  page.  It 
was  all  iu  the  same  strain.    Tarilf's, 
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treaties,  dues,  and  duties,  occurred  in 
eveiT  line.  Three  other  documents 
of  like  nature  accompanied  this;  after 
which  came  a  very  ill-written  scrawl 
on  coarse  paper,  entitled,  "Hints 
as  to  diet  and  daily  exercise  for  his 
Excellency's  use." 

The  honest  Colonel,  who  waa  not 
the.  quickest  of  men,  waa  some  time 
before  he  succeeded  in  unravelling  to 
his  satisfaction  the  mjrstery  before 
him,  and  recognizing  that  the  papers 
on  his  table  had  been  destined  for  a 
different  address,  while  the  letter  of 
the  Princess  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  despatched  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  was  now  either  confounding  or 
amusing  the  authorities  in  Do\^Tiing- 
street.  While  Harcourt  laughed  over 
the  blunder,  he  derived  no  small 
gratification  from  thinking  that  no- 
thing but  great  geniuses  ever  fell 
into  these  mistakes,  and  was  about  to 
write  off  in  this  very  spirit  to  Upton, 
when  he  suddenly  bethought  him 
that,  before  an  answer  could  arrive, 
he  himself  would  be  far  away  on  his 
journey  to  India. 

"  An  ordinary  mortal— one  of  your 
every  day  folk" — said  he  to  himself, 
"  would  just  have  answered  my  few 
questions  about  this  lad  frankly  and 
briefly.  I  asked  nothing  that  could 
be  difficult  to  reply  to.  It  was  plain 
enough,  too,  that  I  only  wanted  such 
iiifonnation  as  he  could  have  given 
me  off-hand.  If  I  could  but  assure 
Olencore  that  the  boy  was  worthy  of 
him — that  there  wju3  stuff  to  give 
good  promise  f>f  future  excellence — 
that  he  wa.s  honorable  and  manly  in 
all  his  dealings, — who  knows  what 
effect  such  a.ssunince  might  have  had  \ 
There  are  days  when  it  strikes  me 
Glencorc  \vould  give  half  his  fortune 
to  have  the  youth  l)esi(le  him,  and  be 
able  to  call  him  his  own.  Why  he 
cannot,  does  not  <lo  it,  is  a  mystery 
which  I  am  unable  to  fathom,  ife 
never  gave  me  his  confidence  on  this 
head  ;  indeed,  he  gave  me  something 
very  like  a  rebuff  one  evening,  when 
ho  errcmeously  fancied  that  I  wanteil 
to  prolje  the  myHterious  secret.  It 
shows  liow  much  he  knows  of  my 
nature,"  added  he,  laugliing.  "  Why, 
I'd  rather  carry  a  man's  tnnik  or  his 
portmanteau  on  my  back  than  liis 
family  secrets  in  my  heart.  I  could 
rest  and  lay  down  my  burthen  in  the 
one  case — in  the  other,  thei'e's  never 
a  moment  of  repose  |  And  now  Gleu- 


core  is  to  be  here  this  very  day—  tho 
ninth — to  learn  my  views.  The  poor 
fellow  comes  up  from  Wales,  just  to 
talk  over  these  matters,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  him  but  this  blunder-^ 
ing  epistle.  Aye,  here's  the  letter : — 

*Dear  Harcourt, — Let  me  have  a 
mutton-chop  with  you  on  the  ninth, 
and  give  me,  if  you  can,  the  evening 
after  it. — Yours,  Qt .' 

"  A  man  must  be  ill  off  for  counsel 
and  advice  when  he  thinks  of  such 
aid  as  mine.  Heaven  knows  I  never 
was  such  a  brilliant  manager  of  my 
own  fortunes,  that  any  one  riiould 
trust  his  destinies  in  my  hands. 
Well,  he  shall  have  the  mutton-chop, 
and  a  good  glass  of  old  port  after  it ; 
and  the  evening,  or,  if  he  likes  it,  the 
night  sliall  be  at  his  disposal  ;*'  and 
with  this  resolve,  Harcourt,  having 
given  orders  for  dinner  at  six,  issued 
forth  to  stroll  down  to  his  club,  and 
drop  in  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  learn 
as  much  as  he  could  of  the  passing 
events  of  the  day, — meaning  thereby, 
the  details  of  whatever  re^rded  tne 
army  list,  and  those  who  walk  in 
scarlet  attire. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  of  a  dreary 
November  afternoon  that  a  hackney- 
coach  drew  up  at  Harcourt's  lodgings 
in  Dover-street,  and  a  tall  and  very 
sickly-looking  man,  carrying  his 
carpet-bag  in  one  hand  juid  a  dress- 
ing-case in  the  other,  descended  and 
entere<i  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Massy,  sir  ?"  said  the  Co- 
lonel's servant,  as  he  ushered  him 
in  ;  for  such  was  the  name  Glencore 
desired  to  be  known  by.  And  the 
sti-anger  nodded,  and  throwing  him- 
self wearily  down  on  a  sofa,  seemed 
overcome  with  fatigue. 

"  Is  your  master  out  ?"  asked  he, 
at  length. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  exj^ect  him  im- 
mediately. Dinner  w.'uj  oiilorcd  for 
six,  and  he'll  be  back  to  dress  half  an 
hour  before  that  time." 

"  Dinner  for  two  T'  half  impatiently 
a.sked  the  other. 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  two." 

"  And  all  visitors  in  the  evening 
denied  a4linittance  \  Did  your  master 
say  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  out  for  eveiy  one." 

(rlencore  now  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 
At  length  he  lifted  his  eyes  till  they 
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fell  uix)n  a  colored  drawing  over  the 
chiiimey.  It  was  an  officer  in  hussar 
uniform,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  and  seated  with  all  the  grace- 
ful ease  of  a  consummate  horseman. 
This  much  alone  he  could  perceive 
from  where  he  lay,  and  indolently 
raising  himself  on  one  arm,  he  asked 
if  it  were  "  a  portrait  of  his  master?" 

"  No,  sir — of  my  master's  colonel. 
Lord  Glencore,  when  he  commanded 
the  Eighth,  and  said  to  have  been  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  service." 

"  Show  it  to  me !"  cried  he,  eagerly, 
and  almost  snatched  the  drawing 
from  the  other's  hands.  He  ^azed  at 
it  intently  and  fixedly,  and  his  sallow 
cheek  once  reddened  slightly  as  he 
continued  to  look. 

"  That  never  was  a  likeness  !"  said 
he,  bitterly. 

"  My  master  thinks  it  a  wonderful 
resemblance,  sir ;  not  of  what  he  is 
now,  of  course  ;  but  that  was  taken 
fifteen  years  ago  or  more." 

"  And  is  he  so  changed  since  that?" 
asked  the  sick  man,  plaintively. 

"  So  I  hear,  sir.  He  had  a  stroke 
of  some  kind,  or  fit  of  one  sort  or 
another,  brought  on  by  fretting. 
They  took  away  his  title,  I'm  told. 
Thoy  made  out  that  he  had  no  right 
to  it,  that  he  wasn't  the  real  lord  ; 
but  here's  the  colonel,  sir,"  and  al- 
most as  he  spoke  Harcourt's  step  was 
on  the  stair.  The  next  moment  his 
hand  wius  cordially  clasped  in  that  of 
his  guest. 

*'  I  scfircely  exj)ected  you  before 
six  ;  and  how  have  you  borne  the 
journey  ?"  cried  he,  taking  a  seat  be- 
side the  sofa.  A  gentle  motion  of  the 
eyebi-ows  gave  the  reply. 

"Well,  well,  you'll  be  all  right 
after  the  souj).  Marcom,  serve  the 
dinner  at  once.  I'll  not  dress — and 
mind,  no  admittance  to  any  one." 

"  You  have  heai\l  from  Upton  ?'* 
a.skeil  Glencore. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  satisfactorily  ?"  asked  he, 
more  anxiously. 

"  Quite  so  ;  but  you  sliall  know  all 
bye-and-bye.  I  have  got  mackerel 
for  you.  It  was  a  favorite  dish  of 
yours  long  ago,  and  you  shall  taste 
such  mutton  as  vonr  Welsh  nioun- 
tains  can't  e(pial.  I  got  the  haunch 
from  the  Ardeimes  a  week  ago,  and 
kept  it  for  you." 

"  I  wish  I  deserved  such  generous 
lure ;  but  I  have  only  an  inviuid's  sto- 


mach," said  Glencore,  smiling  faintly. 

"  You  shall  be  reported  well,  and 
fit  for  duty  to-day,  or  my  name  is  not 
George  Harcourt.  The  strongest  and 
toughest  fellow  that  ever  lived 
couldn't  stand  up  against  the  united 
effects  of  low  diet  and  low  spirits. 
To  act  generously  and  think  gene- 
rously, you  must  live  generously, 
take  plenty  of  exercise,  breathe" 
fresh  air,  and  know  what  it  is  to  be 
downright  weary  when  you  go  to  bed ; 
not  bored,  mark  you,  for  that's  ano- 
ther thing.  Now  here  comes  the 
soup,  and  you  shall  tell  me  whether 
turtle  be  not  the  best  restorative  a 
man  ever  took  after  twelve  hours  of 
the  road." 

Whether  tempted  by  the  fare,  or 
anxious  to  ^tify  the  hospit4ble 
wishes  of  his  host,  Glencore  ate 
heartily,  and  drank  what  for  his  ab- 
s|;emious  habit  was  freely,  and,  so  far 
as  a  more  genial  air  and  a  more  ready 
smile  went,  fully  justified  Harcourt's 
anticipations. 

"  By  Jove,  you're  more  like  your- 
self than  I  have  seen  you  this  many  a 
day,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  they  drew 
their  chairs  towards  the  fire,  and  sat 
with  that  now  banished,  but  ever  to 
be  regretted,  little  spider  table,  that 
once  emblematized  arter-dinner  bless- 
edness, between  them.  "  This  re- 
minds one  of  long  ago,  Glencore,  and 
I  don't  see  why  we  cannot  bring  to 
the  hour  some  of  the  cheerfulnesa 
that  we  once  boasted." 

A  faint,  very  faint  smile,  with 
more  of  sorrow  than  joy  in  it,  was  the 
other's  only  reply. 

"  Look  at  the  thing  this  way,  Glen- 
core," said  Harcourt,  eagerly.  "  So 
long  as  a  man  has,  either  by  his  for- 
tune or  by  his  personal  qualities,  the 
means  of  benefitting  others,  there  is  a 
downright  selfishness  in  shutting  him- 
self up  in  his  sorrow,  and  saying  to 
the  world,  *My  own  griefs  are  enough 
for  me  ;  I'll  take  no  care  or  share  in 
yours.'  Now,  there  never  was  a  fel- 
low with  less  of  this  selfishness  than 
you 


"  Do  not  si)eak  to  me  of  what  I  was, 
my  dear  friend.  There's  not  a  plank 
of  the  old  craft  remaining.  The  name 
alone  lingers,  and  even  that  will  soon 
be  extinct." 

"  Why,  there's  Charley — he's  not 
ill,  surely.  You  have  no  apprehen- 
sions about  him  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Glen- 
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001*6,  hastily.  "  Are  you  the  only  man 
in  all  Eugland  that  is  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  his  biiiih  ?  Have  not  the 
newspapers  carried  the  tidings  over 
all  Eui*ope  that  Lord  Glencore  never 
was  manied  ?" 

"  I  read  the  paragraph  Inst  after 
my  arrival  at  Malta;  ana,  do  you 
know — sliall  I  tell  you  what  I  thought 
of  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  do 
so,"  said  Glencore,  sternly. 

"  By  Jove,  then,  I  will,  just  for  that 
menace,"  said  Harcourt.  "  I  said, 
when  I  saw  it,  *  That's  vengeance  on 
Glencore's  i)art.' " 

"  To  whom,  sir,  did  you  make  this 
remark  ?" 

"To  myself,  of  course.  I  never 
alluded  to  the  matter  to  any  other. 
Never," 

"So  far  well,"  said  Glencore,  so- 
lemnly ;  "  for  had  you  done  so,  we 
had  never  exchanged  words  again  !" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Harcourt, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
othei^'s,  "  I  can  well  imagine  the  price 
a  sensitive  nature  like  yours  must  pay 
for  the  friendship  of  one  so  little  gittea 
with  tact  aa  I  am.  But  remember 
always  that  there's  this  advantage  in 
the  intercourse :  you  can  afford  to 
hear  and  bear  things  fi'om  a  man  of 
?>?//  stamp  that  w^ould  be  outrages 
from  pernaps  the  lips  of  a  brother  ; 
i\H  ITpton,  in  one  of  his  bland  mo- 
ments, once  said  to  me,  '  Fellows  like 
you,  Harcoiui;,  are  the  bitters  of  the 
human  phai'macoi>eia,  'somewhat 
hard  to  take,  but  veiy  wholesome 
>N'hen  you're  once  swallowed.' " 

"  You  are  the  best  of  the  triad,  and 
no  gi'eat  praise  that,  either,"  muttered 
Glencore  to  himself.  After  a  pause 
he  contiimed,  "  It  has  not  l>een  from 
any  distniat  in  your  friendship,  Har- 
court, that  I  have  not  spoken  to  you 
before  on  this  gloomy  subject.  I 
know  well  that  you  bear  me  more 
aii'ection  than  any  one  of  all  those 
who  (rail  themselves  my  fnends  ;  but 
when  a  man  is  about  to  do  tliat  which 
niivor  can  meet  api)ix)val  from  those 
who  love  him,  he  seeks  no  counsel, 
he  iuvites  no  confidence.  Like  the 
^iimbler,  who  risks  all  on  a  single 
thi-()\v,  he  maki^  his  venture  fi-om  the 
imimlsc  of  a  seci-et  mysterious 
lironiptiii;jr  within,  that  whispei-a, 
with  this  you  ai-e  ivscued  or  ruined  ! 
Adviet',  eounst'l  !"  cried  he,  in  bitter 
imH?kerv,  "  tell  me,  when  have  such 


ever  alleviated  the  tortares  of  a  pain- 
ful malady  ? — ^Have  you  ever  heard 
that  the  writhings  of  the  sick  man 
were  calmed  by  the  honeyed  woirda  of 
his  friends  at  the  bed-side  ?  I" — ^here 
his  voice  became  full  and  load,  "I 
was  burthened  with  a  load  too  great 
for  me  to  bear.  It  had  bowed  me  to 
the  earth,  and  all  but  crushed  me ! 
The  sense  of  an  unaccomplished  ven- 
geance was  like  a  debt  which,  imre- 
q uited  ere  I  died,  sent  me  to  my  grave 
dishonored.  Which  of  you  aU  could 
tell  me  how  to  endure  this  1  What 
shape  could  your  philosophy  aaaame?'' 
"  Then  I  guessed  aright,"  broke  in 
Harcourt.     "  This  was  done  in  ven- 
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geance. 

"  I  have  no  reckoning  to  render 
you,  sir,"  said  Glencore,  haughtily ; 
"  for  any  confidence  of  mine,  you  are 
more  indebted  to  my  passion  than  to 
my  inclination.  I  came  up  here  to 
speak  and  confer  with  ^ou  about  this 
boy,  whose  guardianship  you  are  un- 
able to  continue  longer.  Let  us  speak 
of  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Harcourt,  in  his 
habitual  tone  of  eaay  good  humour, 
"they  are  going  to  send  me  out  to 
India  a^n.  I  have  had  eighteen 
years  of  it  already;  but  I  have  no 
parliamentary  influence,  nor  could  I 
ti'ace  a  fortieth  cousinship  with  the 
House  of  Lords:  but,  after  all,  it 
might  be  worse.  Now,  as  to  this  lad, 
what  if  I  were  to  take  him  out  with 
me  ?  This  artist  life  that  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  scarcely  promises 
much." 

"  Let  me  see  Upton's  letter,"  said 
Glencore,  gravely. 

"There  it  is.  But  I  must  warn 
you  that  the  really  important  part  is 
wanting ;  for  instead  of  sending  us,  as 
he  promised,  the  communicationof  his 
Bussian  Princess,  he  has  stufied  in  a 
mass  of  papers  intended  for  Downing- 
street,  ancf  a  lot  of  doctors'  prescrip- 
tions, for  whose  loss  he  is  doubtless 
sutferinff  martjTdom." 

"  Is  this  credible  ?"  crietl  Glencore. 

"Tliere  they  are,  very  eloquent 
about  sulphur,  and  certain  I'efugccs 
with  long  names,  and  with  some 
curious  hints  about  Sjiamsh  flies  and 
the  flesh-brush." 

Glencore  flung  down  the  papera  in 
indignation,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  i*oom  without  speaking. 

"  I'd  wager  a  trifle,"  cri^  Harcourt, 
*^  that    Madame — WhaVs-her-naue's 
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letter  has  gone  to  the  Foreign  Office 
in  lieu  of  the  dispatches,  and  if  so, 
they  have  certainly  gained  moet  by 
the  whole  transaction." 

"You  have  scarcely  considered, 
perhaps,  what  publicity  may  thus  be 
given  to  my  private  affiiirs,"  said 
Irlencore.  **  Who  knows  what  this 
woman  may  have  said — what  allu- 
sioufl  her  lett<?r  may  contain  V* 

*<  Very  true.  I  never  did  think  of 
that,"  muttered  Haroourt. 

**  Who  knows  what  circumstances 
of  my  private  history  are  now  banded 
about  from  desk  to  desk  by  flippant 
f(K>ls,  to  be  disseminated  aiterwarda 
over  Europe  by  every  courier  V*  cried 
he,  with  increasing  passion. 

Before  Harcourt  could  reply,  the 
servant  entered,  and  whispered  a  few 
woixls  in  his  ear.  "  But  you  already 
denie<l  me  ?"  said  Harcourt.  "  You 
told  him  that  I  was  from  home  ?*^ 

**  Yes,  sir;  but  he  said  that  his 
liusiiu'SH  was  so  imjwrtant  that  he'd 
wait  for  vour  return,  if  I  could  not 
say  where  he  might  find  you.  This  is 
his  card." 

Harcourt  took  it,  and  read  "  Major 
Scnitchley,  from  Naples."  "What 
think  you,  (Mencore  i  Ought  we  to 
oilmit  this  gentleman?  It  may  be 
that  his  visit  relati^s  to  what  we  nave 
b<vn  sj)oaking  about  T* 

"  Sei-atohlev — Scnitchlev.  I  know 
the  name,"  mutt4?i*e<l  Glenw^re.  "  To 
be  sure!  Theit^  was  a  fellow  tliat 
huiif;  aU^ut  Florence  and  Rome  long 
a«,^o,  and  oallnl  himself  Scratchley,  an 
ill-toni^ue<l<)ld  s<\indal-nionger,  people 
eneoui-ageil  in  a  lan<l  where  news- 
jmpfrs  are  not  jwrmitted." 

"He  affects  to  have  something  very 
]>i'esrting  to  conmiunicatc.  Perlmiis  it 
w  »'re  better  to  have  him  up." 

"  l)un*t  make  me  known  to  him, 
tlu  II,  or  let  nu»  have  to  talk  to  him,** 
siiil  ( ileneure,  thn»winff  liimself  down 
on  a  sofa  ;  "  and  let  nis  visit  be  as 
brief  as  you  can  manage." 

Ilareourt  made  a  significant  sign 
to  his  servant,  and  the  moment  after 
the  Majca*  wa^  heard  ascending  the 
staii's. 

"  Vorj'  persistent  of  me,  you'll  say, 
(■olonel  Haivouii.  Devilish  tenacioua 
of  mv  intentions,  to  force  mvself  thus 
upon  you  I"  said  the  Major,  as  ho 
bustleil  into  the  room,  with  a  white 
leather  liag  in  his  h.and  ;  "  but  I  pn>- 
nused  lh)ton  I'd  not  lie  down  on  a 
IhsI  till  l  saw  you." 

VOL.  xLvUI.'— KOt  ccLXxxvn. 


''All  the  apologies  ahonld  eome 
from  my  side,  Major,"  said  Haroourt, 
as  he  lumded  him  to  a  ehair ;  ''  but 
the  fact  was,  that  having  an  invalid 
friend  with  me,  quite  incapable  of 
seeing  company,  and  having  mattera 
of  some  importance  to  disciun  with 
him " 

"Just  so,"  broke  in  Scratchley, 
"  and  if  it  were  not  tliat  I  had  given 
a  very  strong  pledge  to  Upton  I'd 
have  given  my  message  to  your  ser- 
vant, and  gone  off  to  my  hotel.  But 
he  laid  great  stress  on  my  seeing  you, 
and  obtaining  certain  papers  which, 
if  I  understand  aright,  have  reached 
you  in  mistake,  being  meant  for  the 
minister  at  Downing-street.  Here's 
his  own  note,  however,  which  will  ex- 
plain all." 

It  ran  thus : — 

"DearH 

"  So  I  find  that  someof  thedes^tches 
have  got  into  your  enclosure  mstead 
of  that  'on  his  Majesty's  service.' 
I  therefore  send  off  the  insupportable 
old  bore  who  will  deliver  this,  to  res- 
cue them,  and  convey  them  to  their 
fitting  destination.  '  The  extraordi- 
naries'  will  be  burthened  to  some  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds  for  it ;  but  they  very 
rarely  are  expended  so  profitably  as 
in  getting  rid  of  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  Oive  him  all  the  things, 
therefore,  and  pack  him  off  to  Down- 
ing-street.  I'm  far  more  uneasy, 
however,  alK)ut  some  prescri])tious 
which  I  suspect  are  along  with  theuL 
One,  a  lotion  for  the  cervical  verte- 
bra of  invaluable  activity ;  which 
you  may  take  a  copy  of,  but  strictly 
on  honor,  for  your  om'ii  use  only. 
Scrati'hlev  will  obtain  the  Princess's 
letter  and  hand  it  to  you.  It  is  cer- 
tain not  to  have  been  opened  at  F.  O. 
as  they  never  read  anything  not  al- 
luded to  in  the  private  corresi^ndence. 

"  This  blunder  has  done  me  a  deal 
of  harm.  My  nerves  are  not  in  a 
state  to  stanil  such  shocks ;  and  though 
in  fact  you  are  not  the  culjwible  l)arty, 
I  cannot  entirely  acquit  you  for 
having  in  i>art  occasioned  it."  Har- 
court laugned  good  humourcdly  at 
this,  and  ctmtiuuetl.  "  If  you  care  for 
it,  old  8.  will  give  you  all  the  last 
gi»ssi])  from  these  parts,  and  be  the 
channel  of  yours  to  me.  But  don't 
dine  him.  He's  not  worth  a  dinner. 
He'll  only  repay  sherry  and  soda- 
water,  and  one  of  those  excHrsMe 
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cheroots  you  used  to  be  famed  for. 
Amongst  the  recipes  let  me  recom- 
mend you  an  admirable  tonic,  the 
principal  ingredient  in  which  is  the 
oil  of  the  star-tish.  It  will  probably 
produce  nausea,  vertigo,  and  even 
fainting  for  a  week  or  two  ;  but  these 
•ymptoms  decline  at  last,  and,  except 
violent  hiccup,  no  other  inconvenience 
remains.  Try  it,  at  all  events. 
"  Yours  ever, 

"H.  U." 

While  Harcourt  perused  this  short 
epistle,  Scratchley,  on  the  invitation 
of  his  host,  had  helped  himself  freely 
to  the  Madeira,  and  a  plate  of  devilled 
biscuits  beside  it,  giving,  from  time 
to  time,  oblique  glances  toward  the 
dark  comer  of  the  room,  where  Glen- 
core  lay  apparently  asleej). 

**  I  hope  Upton's  letter  justifies  my 
insistance.  Colonel.  He  certainly 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  case 
was  a  pressing  one,'*  said  Scratchley. 

"  Quite  80,  Major  Scratchley,  and 
I  have  only  to  reiterate  my  excuses  for 
liaving  denied  myself  to  you  ;  but  you 
are  aware  of  the  reason,"  and  he 
glanced  towards  where  Glencore  was 
lying. 

"  Very  excel  lent  fellow,  Upton,"  said 
theMajor,  sippiughis  wine,  "but  very 
— what  sliall  I  call  it? — eccentric — 
veiy  oild  -  -not  like  any  one  else,  you 
know,  in  the  way  he  does  things.  I 
linppeued  to  be  one  of  his  guests  t'other 
day.  He  had  detained  us  above  an 
lioiu*  waiting  dinner,  when  he  came 
in  all  flurried  and  excited,  and  turning 
to  me  said,  "  Scmtchley,  have  you  any 
objection  to  a  trip  to  England  at  his 
Mivjesty's  expense  ?"  and  as  I  replied, 
"  None  whatever  ;  indeed  it  would 
suit  my  book  to  j)erfection  just  now." 
"  Well, then,"  said  he,  "get  your  traps 
together,  and  be  here  within  an  hour. 
I'll  have  all  in  readiness  for  you." 
I  did  not  much  fiuicy  starting  oif  in 
this  fashion,  and  without  my  dinner, 
too  ;  but,  egad,  he's  one  of  those  fel- 
lows that  don't  stand  parleying,  and 
so  I  just  took  him  at  his  wonl,  and 
here  I  am  !  I  take  it  the  matter 
must  be  a  very  emergent  one,  eh  ?'* 

"It  is  clear  Sir  Horace  Uj)ton 
thought  so,"  said  Harcourt,  rather 
amused  than  oft'ended  by  the  other's 
curiosity. 

"  There's  a  woman  in  it,  some  how, 
I'll  be  bound,  eh  ?" 

Harcourt  laughed  heartily  at  Uus 


sally,  and  pushed  the  decanter  toward 
his  guest. 

"  Not  that  I'd  give  sixpence  to 
know  every  syllable  of  the  whole 
transaction,'*  said  Scratchley.  **A 
man  that  has  passed,  as  I  have  done, 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  be- 
tween Rome,  Florence^  and  Naples, 
has  devilish  little  to  learn  of  what  the 
world  calls  scandal." 

"  I  suppose  you  must  indeed  possess 
a  wide  experience,"  said  Harcourt. 

"  Not  a  man  in  Europe,  sir,  could 
tell  you  as  many  dark  passages  of 
good  society  !  I  Kept  a  kind  of  book 
once — a  record  of  fashionable  delin- 
quencies ;  but  I  had  to  give  it  up. 
It  took  me  half  my  day  to  chronicle 
even  the  passing  events ;  and  then 
my  memory  grew  so  retentive    by 

Ei-actice  I  didn't  want  the  reference, 
nt  could  give  you  date  and  name  and 
place  for  every  incident  that  has  scan- 
dalised the  world  for  the  last  quarter 
of  the  centurv.'* 

"And  do  you  still  possess  tliis 
valuable  gift,  Major  ?" 

"Pretty  well ;  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent  I  once  did.  You  see, 
Colonel  Harcourt," — here  his  voice 
became  low  and  confidential,  "some 
twenty,  or  indeed  fifteen  years  back, 
it  was  only  persons  of  actual  condition 
that  permitted  themselves  the  liberty 
to  do  these  things  ;  but,  hang  it,  sir, 
now  you  have  your  middle  class  folk 
as  profligate  as  their  betters.  Jones, 
and  Smith,  and  Thompson  runs 
away  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  cheats 
at  cards,  and  forges  his  friend's  name, 
just  as  if  he  had  the  best  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  fourteen  quarterings  on  his 
escutcheon.  What  memory,  then,  I 
ask  you,  could  retain  all  the  short- 
comings of  these  people  ?" 

"  But  I'd  really  not  trouble  my 
head  with  such  ignoble  delinquents," 
said  Harcourt. 

"  Nor  do  I,  sir,  save  when,  as  will 
sometimes  hap]ien,  they  have  a  foot- 
ing, with  one  leg  at  least,  in  good 
society.  For,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  a  woman  with  a  pretty  face 
and  a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  horse- 
flesh may  move  in  any  circle  they 
please." 

"  You're  a  severe  censor  of  the  age 
we  live  in,  I  see,"  said  Harcourt, 
smiling.  "At  the  same  time,  the 
oifences  could  scarcely  give  you  much 
uneasiness,  or  you'd  not  take  up  your 
residence  where  they  most  abound." 
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"If  you  want  to  destroy  tigers, 
you  must  frequent  the  iiuigle,"  saia 
Scratchley,  with  one  of  his  heartiest 
hiughs. 

"  Say  rather,  if  you  have  the  vul- 
ture's appetite,  you  must  go  where 
there  is  carrion !"  cried  Glencore,  with 
a  voice  to  which  passion  lent  a  savage 
vehemence. 

"  Eh  !  ha  !  very  good  !  devilish 
smart  of  your  sick  friend.  Pray 
present  me  to  him,"  said  Scratchley, 
rising. 

"  No,  no,  never  mind  him,"  whis- 
pered Harcourt,  pressing  him  down 
into  his  seat.  "  At  some  other  time, 
perhaps.  He  is  nervous  and  irritable. 
Conversation  fatigues  him,  too." 

"  Egad  !  that  was  neatly  said, 
though  ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  it. 
One  envies  these  sick  fellows,  some- 
times, the  venom  they  get  from  bad 
health.  But  I  am  forgetting  myself 
in  the  pleasure  of  your  society,"  ad- 
ded he,  rising  from  the  table,  as  he 
finished  off  the  last  glass  in  the  de- 
canter. "  I  shall  c»ll  at  Downing- 
street  to-mon-ow  for  that  letter  of 
Cpton's,  and  with  your  permission  will 
deposit  it  in  your  hanos  afterwards." 

Harcourt  accompanied  him  to  the 
door  with  thanks.  Profuse  indeed 
was  he  in  his  recognitions,  desirim?  to 
fret  him  clear  off  the  ground  before 
any  further  allusions  on  his  part,  or 
rc'joinders  from  Glencore,  might  in- 
volve them  all  in  new  complications. 

"  I  know  that  fellow  well,"  cried 
Glencore,  almost  ere  the  door  closed 


on  him.  "  He  is  just  what  I  remem- 
ber him  some  fifteen  years  a^. 
Dressed  up  in  the  cast-off  vices  of  his 
betters,  he  has  passed  for  a  man  of 
fashion  amongst  his  own  set,  while 
he  is  regarded  as  a  wit  by  those 
who  mistake  malevolence  for  hiunor. 
I  ask  no  other  test  of  a  society  than 
that  such  a  man  is  endured  in  it." 

"  I  sometimes  suspect,"  said  Har- 
court, "  that  the  world  never  believes 
these  fellows  to  be  as  ill-natured  as 
their  tongues  bespeak  them." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Creole ;  the 
world  knows  them  well.  The  esti- 
mation they  are  held  in  is,  for  the 
reflective  flattery  by  which  each 
listener  to  their  sarcasms  soothes  his 
own  conscience  as  he  says,  *  I  could  be 
just  as  bitter,  if  I  consented  to  be  as 
bad.' " 

"  I  cannot  at  all  account  for  Up- 
ton's endurance  of  such  a  man,"  said 
Harcourt. 

"  As  there  ai'e  men  who  fancy  that 
they  strengthen  their  animal  system 
by  Graving  every  extreme  of  climate, 
so  Upton  imagines  that  he  invigorates 
his  morale  by  associating  with  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  of  people  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  doing  so  he 
extends  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge 
of  mankind.  After  all,"  muttered 
he,  with  a  sigh,  "  it's  only  learning  the 
geography  of  a  land  too  unhealthy 
to  live  in." 

Glencore  arose  as  he  said  this,  and 
with  a  nod  of  leave-taking  retired  to 
his  room. 


CHAPnSR    xxxvi. 


▲  FKVEREO  mXD. 


ITarcourt  passed  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  in  watching  the  street 
for  Scratchley's  arrival.  Glencore's 
impatience  had  grown  into  absolute 
fever  to  obtain  the  missing  letter, 
and  he  kej)t  asking  every  moment 
at  wliat  hour  he  had  promised  to  be 
there  ;  and  wondering  at  his  delay. 

Noon  {)arfse(l  over — one  o'clock — it 
was  now  neai-ly  half  pa.st,a.s  acarriage 
di*ove  hastilv  to  the  door. 

"  At  last,"  cried  Glencore,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Bruce,  sir,  requests  to 
know  if  you  can  receive  him,"  said 
the  servant  to  Harcourt. 

"  Another  disappointmcat ;''  mut- 


tered Glencore,  as  he  left  the  room, 
when  Harcourt  motioned  to  the  ser- 
vant to  introduce  the  visitor. 

"My  dear  Colonel  Harcourt," 
cried  the  other,  entermg,  '*  excuse  a 
very  abrupt  call — but  I  have  a  most 
pressing  need  of  your  assistance.  I 
near  you  can  inform  me  of  lx)nl 
Glencore's  address." 

"  He  is  residing  in  North  Wales 
at  present.  I  can  give  you  his  i)ost 
town." 

"  Yes,  but  can  1  be  certain  tlmt  he 
will  admit  me  if  I  should  go  down 
there  ?  He  is  living,  I  hear,  in  strict 
retirement,  and  I  am  anxious  for  a 
personal  interview." 
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"  I  cannot  ensure  you  that,"  said 
Harcourt.  "  He  does  live,  as  you  have 
heard,  entirelv  estranged  from  all 
society.    But  if  you  write  to  him," — 

"  Ah  !  there's  the  difficulty.  A  let- 
ter and  its  reply  take  some  days." 

"  And  is  the  matter,  then,  so  very 
imminent  ?" 

'^  It  is  so  ;  at  least  it  is  thought  to 
be  so  by  an  authority  that  neither 
you  nor  I  will  be  likely  to  dispute. 
You  know  his  lordship  intimately,  I 
fancy?" 

"Perhaps  I  may  call  myself  as 
much  his  fi-iend  as  any  man  living." 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  confide  to  you 
my  business  with  him.  It  happened 
that  a  few  days  back.  Lord  Adderley 
was  on  a  visit  with  the  king  at 
Brighton,  when  a  foreign  me-ssenger 
arrived  with  despatches.  They  were 
of  course  forwarded  to  him  there  ; 
and  as  the  Eling  has  a  passion  for  that 
species  of  literature,  he  opened  them 
ail  himself.  Now,  I  suspect  that  his 
Majesty  cares  more  for  the  amusing 
incidents  which  occasionally  diversify 
the  life  of  foreign  courts,  than  for  the 
gi-eat  events  of  politics.  At  all 
events,  he  devours  them  with  avidity, 
and  seems  conversant  with  the  cha- 
i-acters  and  private  affiurs  of  some 
hundreds  of  people  he  has  never  seen, 
nor  in  all  lifeelmood  will  ever  see ! 
In  turning  over  the  loose  paces  of 
one  of  the  despatches  from  Naples,  I 
tliink,  he  came  upon  what  appeared 
to  be  a  ft'agment  of  a  letter.  Of 
what  it  was,  or  what  it  contained,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge. 
Adderley  himself  has  not  seen  it,  nor 
any  one  but  the  King.  All  I  know  is 
that  it  concerns,  in  some  way.  Lord 
Glencore  ;  for  immediately  on  read- 
ing it  he  gave  me  instructions  to  find 
him  out,  and  send  him  down  to 
]3rightou." 

**  I  am  afraid,  were  you  to 
sec  Glencore,  your  mission  would 
prove  a  fidlure.  He  has  given  up 
tlu;  world  together,  and  even  a 
i-oyal  command  would  scarcely  with- 
draw liim  from  his  retirement." 

"  At  all  events,  I  must  make  the 
tri.il.  You  can  let  me  have  his 
address,  and  ])erhaps  you  would  do 
mnn^,  and  givo  me  some  sort  of  intro- 
(Inction  to  him — something  that 
iiiight  smooth  down  the  difficulty  of 
:\  fii-st  visit." 

Iljiivourt  was  silent,  and  stood  for 
some  RecoiKl>*  in  deep  thought,  which 


the  other,  mistaking  for  a  sign  of  un- 
willingness to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, quickly  added,  "  If  my  de- 
mand occasion  you  any  inconvenience, 
or  if  there  be  the  slightest  difficulty — *' 

"  Nay,  n^,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
that,"  said  Harcourt.  "  Pray  excuse 
me  for  a  moment.  I  will  fetch  you 
the  address  you  spoke  of,"  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  more,  he  left  the 
room.  The  next  minute  he  was  in 
Glencore's  room,  hurriedly  narrating 
to  him  all  that  had  passed,  and  asking 
him  what  course  he  should  pursue. 
Glencore  heard  the  story  with  a 
greater  calm  than  Harcourt  dared  to 
nope  for  ;  and  seemed  pleased  at  the 
reiterated  assurance  that  the  EJng 
alone  had  seen  the  letter  referred  to : 
and  when  Harcourt  abruptly  asked 
what  was  to  be  done,  ne  slowly 
replied,  "  I  must  obey  his  Majesty's 
commands.     I  must  go  to  Brighton." 

"But  are  you  equal  to  all  this? 
Have  you  strength  for  it  ?" 

"  I  think  so  ;  at  all  events,  I  am 
determined  to  make  the  effort.  I  was 
a  favorite  with  his  Majesty  long  ago. 
He  will  say  nothing  to  hurt  me  need- 
lessly ;  nor  is  it  in  his  nature  to  do 
so.  Tell  Bruce  that  you  will  arrange 
every  thing,  and  that  I  shall  present 
myself  to-morrow  at  the  palace.** 

"  Remember,  Glencore,  that  if  you 
say  80 — " 

"  I  must  be  sure  and  keep  my  word. 
Well,  so  I  mean,  George.  I  was  a 
courtier  once  upon  a  time,  and  have 
not  outlived  my  deference  to  a  sove- 
reign .  I'll  be  there  — you  may  answer 
for  me." 

From  the  moment  that  Glencore 
had  come  to  this  resolve,  a  complete 
change  seemed  to  jmss  over  the  natui'e 
of  the  man.  It  was  as  tliough  a  new 
spring  had  been  given  to  his  existence. 
The  reformation  that  all  the  bland- 
ishments of  friendship,  all  the  soft 
influences  of  kindness  could  never 
accomplish,  was  more  than  half 
effected  by  the  mere  thought  of  an 
interview  with  a  King,  jind  the 
possible  chance  of  a  little  royal  sym- 
pathy ! 

If  Hai-court  was  astonished,  he 
way  not  the  less  pleased  at  all  this. 
He  encouraged  Glencoro*s  sense  of 
gratification  by  every  means  in  his 
jX)wer,  and  gladly  lent  himself  to  all 
th<i  petty  anxieties  about  dn^s  and 
ap])eiu*anee  in  which  he  seemed  now 
iimnersed.    Nothing    could    excoe<l, 
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iudeed,  the  care  he  bestowed  ou  these 
small  details  ;  ever  insisting  as  he 
did  that  his  ^lajesty  being  the  best 
dressed  gentleman  in  Eunipe,  these 
iuattei*s  assumed  a  greater  impoi'tance 
in  his  eyes. 

"  I  must  try  to  recover  somewhat  of 
my  former  self,"  siiid  he.  "  There  was 
a  time  when  I  came  imd  went  freely  to 
Carlton  House,  when  I  was  some- 
what more  than  a  mere  frequenter  of 
the  Prince's  society.  They  tell  me 
that  of  late  he  is  glad  to  see  any  of 
those  who  jxartook  of  liis  intimacy  in 
those  times  ;  who  can  remember  the 
genial  spirits  who  made  his  table 
the  most  bnlliant  circle  of  the  world  ; 
who  can  talk  to  him  of  Hanger,  and 
Kelly,  and  Sheridan,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  1  spent  my  days  and  nights 
with  them." 

Warming  with  the  recollection  erf  a 
]>encKl  which,  dissolute  and  dissipated 
as  it  WiOs,  yet  redeemed  by  its  brilli- 
ancy many  of  its  least  valuable  fea- 
tures, Glencore  poured  forth  story 
after  story  of  a  time  when  statesmen 
had  the  sportiveness  of  schoolboys, 
and  the  gi*eatest  intellects  loved  to 
indulge  in  the  wildest  exces.ses  of 
folly.  A  good  jest  upon  £ldon,  a 
smai-t  epigram  on  Sidmouth,  a  quiz 
against  v  ansittart,  was  a  fortune  at 
court ;  and  there  grew  up  thus  around 
the  Prince  a  class  who  cultivated 
ridicule  so  assiduously,  that  nothing 
was  too  high  or  too  venerable  to 
escape  their  sarcasms. 

Though  Glencore  was  only  emerg- 
ing out  of  lx)yhood— a  young  sub- 
altern in  the  Prince's  own  regiment 
when  he  fti-st  entered  this  society,  the 
impression  it  had  made  upon  his 
mind  was  not  the  less  permanent. 
Independently  of  the  charm  of  being 
thus  admitted  to  the  most  choice 
circle  of  the  land,  there  was  the 
fascination  of  intimacy  with  names 
that  even  amongst  contemporaries 
were  illustrious. 

**I  feel  in  such  spiiits  to-day, 
Geoi^e,"  cried  Glencoi-e  at  length, 
"  that  I  vote  we  go  and  pass  the  day 
at  Bichmond.  We  shall  escape  the 
possibility  of  >>eing  bored  by  your 
acquaintance.  We  shall  have  a  glori- 
ous stroll  through  the  fields,  and  a 
fleasant  dinner  afterwards  at  the 
tar  and  Garter." 

Only  too  well  pleased  at  this  sud- 
den change  in  his  friend's  humor, 
Horeourt  assented. 


The  day  was  a  bright  and  clear 
one,  with  a  sharp  frosty  air  and 
that  elasticity  of  atmosphere  that 
invigorates  and  stimulates.  They 
both  soon  felt  its  influence,  and 
as  the  hours  woi'e  over,  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past  were  related, 
and  old  friends  remembered  and 
talked  over  in  a  spirit  that  brought 
back  to  each  mucn  of  the  youtMul 
sentiments  they  recorded. 

"  If  one  could  only  go  over  it  all 
a£;ain,  (reorge,"  said  Glencore,  as 
they  sat  alter  dinner,  "up  to 
three  and  twenty,  or  even  a  year 
or  two  later,  I'd  not  ask  to  change  a 
day — scarcely  an  hour.  Whatever 
was  deficient  in  fact  was  supplied 
by  hope.  It  was  a  joyous,  bnlliant 
time,  when  we  all  made  partnership 
of  our  good  spirits  and  traded  freely 
on  the  capital.  Even  Upton  was  frank 
and  free-hearted  then.  There  were 
some  six  or  eight  of  us,  with  just  for- 
tune enough  never  to  care  about  money , 
and  none  of  us  so  rich  as  to  be  im- 
mersed in  dreams  of  gold,  as  ever  hap- 
pens with  your  mmionaire.  Why 
could  we  not  have  continued  so  to  the 
end !" 

Harcourt  adroitly  turned  him  from 
the  theme  which  he  saw  impending — 
his  departure  for  the  continent,  nis 
residence  there,  and  his  marriage, 
and  once  more  occupied  him  in  stones 
of  his  youthful  life  in  London,  when 
Glencore  suddenly  came  to  a  stop 
and  said,  "  I  might  have  married  the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  time — of  a 
family,  too,  second  to  none  in  all 
England.  You  know  to  whom  I  al- 
lude. Well,  she  would  have  accept- 
ed me ;  her  father  was  not  averse  to 
the  mBiuAi  ;  a  stupid  altercation  with 
her  brother,  Lord  Hervey,  at  Brookes' 
one  night— an  absurd  dispute  about 
some  etiquette  of  the  play-table,  es- 
tranged me  from  their  house.  I  was 
offended  at  what  I  deemed  their  want 
of  courtesy  in  not  seeking  me — ^for  I 
was  in  the  right ;  every  one  said  sa 
I  determined  not  to  call  first.  They 
gave  a  great  entertainment,  and  omit- 
ed  me,  and  rather  than  stay  in  town 
to  publish  this  af&ont,  I  started  for 
the  continent,  and  out  of  that  petty 
incident,  a  discussion  of  the  veriest 
trifle  imaginable,  there  came  the 
whole  course  of  my  destiny. 

"  To  be  sure,"  eajd  Harcourt,  with 
assumed  calm,  "  every  man's  fortune 
in  life  is  at  the  sport  of  some  peU/ 
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incideut  or  other,  which  at  tlie  time 
he  undervalues." 

"  And  theu  we  scoflf  at  those  men 
who  scrutinize  each  move,  and 
hesitate  over  every  step  in  life,  as 
triflers,  and  little  minded  ;  while,  if 
your  remark  be  just,  it  is  exactly  such 
are  the  wise  and  the  prudent,"  cried 
Glencore  with  warmth.  "  Had  I,  for 
instance,  seen  this  occurrence,  trivial 
as  it  was,  in  \i&  true  light,  what  and 
where  might  I  not  have  been  to-day  T* 

"My  dear  Glencore,  the  luckiest 
fellow  that  ever  lived,  were  he  only 
to  cast  a  look  back  on  opportunities 
neglected,  and  conjunctures  unprofit- 
ed  by,  would  be  sure  to  be  miserable. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  some  have 
not  more  than  their  share  of  the 
world's  sorrows  ;  but,  take  my  word 
for  it,  every  one  has  his  load,  be  it 
greater  or  less,  and,  what  is  worse,  we 
all  of  us  carry  our  burthens  with  as 
much  inconvenience  to  ourselves  as 
we  can." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say, 
Harcoui't.  It  is  the  old  story  about 
giving  way  to  passion,  and  sufleriug 
temper  to  get  tne  better  of  one  ;  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  trials 
where  passion  is  an  instinct,  and  rea- 
son works  too  slowly.  I  have  ex- 
perienced such  as  this." 

"  Give  yourself  but  fair  play,  Glen- 
core, and  you  will  surmount  all  your 
troubles.  Ctmie  back  into  the  world 
again — I  don't  mean  this  world  of 
bill  Is  and  dinner-parties,  of  morning 
cidls  and  afternoons  in  the  ^mrk  ;  but 
a  really  active,  stirring  life.  Come 
with  me  to  India,  and  let  us  have  a 
iiiid  amongst  the  jaguans ;  mix  with 
the  pleasant,  light-hearted  fellows 
you'll  meet  at  eveiy  mess,  who  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  their  own 
good  spirits  and  good  Iicalth,  to  con- 
tent them  with  the  world  ;  just  look 
out  upon  life,  and  sue  what  numbers 
are  struggling  and  swimming  for 
existence,  while  you,  at  least,  have 
comi)etence  and  wealth  for  all  you 
wish  ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  round 
the  table  wIi^tc  wit  is  fljisliing,  and 
the  merriest  laughter  rings,  there  is 
jiot  a  man — no,  not  one — who  hasn't 
a  something  heavy  in  his  heart,  but 
yet  who'd  feel  himself  a  coward  if  his 
face  confessed  it." 

'*  And  wJiy  am  I  to  put  this  mask 
upon  me  /  for  what  and  for  whom 
have  I  t4)  we4U*  this  disguise  ?"  cried 
Gleueoi-e,  angiily. 


"  For  youi'self  !  It  is  in  beariu|r 
up  manfully  before  the  world,  you'll 
gain  the  courage  to  sustain  your  own 
heart.  Aye,  Glencore,  you'll  do  it 
to-morrow.  In  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty you'll  comi>ort  yourself  with 
dignity  and  reserve,  and  you'll  come 
out  from  the  interview  higher  and 
stronger  in  self-esteem." 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  were  some  coun- 
try squire  who  would  stand  abashed 
and  awestruck  before  his  king  ;  but 
remember,  my  worthy  Colonel,  I 
have  lived  a  good  deal  inside  the 
tabernacle,  and  its  mysteries  are  no 
secrets  to  mey 

"  Reason  the  more  for  what  I  say  !'* 
broke  in  Harcourt ;  "  your  deference 
will  not  obliterate  your  judgment ; 
your  just  respect  wiU  not  alloy  your 
reason." 

"  I'll  talk  to  the  king,  sir,  as  I 
talk  to  you,"  said  Glencore,  passion- 
ately ;  "  nor  is  the  visit  of  my  seek- 
ing. I  have  long  since  done  with 
courts  and  those  wlio  fi-equent  them. 
What  can  royalty  do  for  me  1  Uptou 
and  yourself  may  })lay  the  courtier, 
and  fawn  at  levees  ;  you  have  your 
petitions  to  present,  your  favors  to 
Deg  for ;  you  want  to  get  tliis,  or  be 
excused  from  that ;  but  I  am  no  sup- 
pliciint.  I  ask  for  no  place — ^no  rib- 
bon. If  the  king  speak  to  me  about 
my  piivate  affairs,  he  shall  be  an- 
swered as  I  would  answer  any  one 
who  obtrudes  his  rank  into  the  place 
that  should  only  be  occupiea  by 
friendship." 

"  It  may  be  that  he  has  some  good 
counsel  to  offer." 

**  Counsel  to  offer  nn^"  burst  in 
Glencore,  with  increased  warmth. 
**  I  would  no  more  permit  any  man 
to  give  me  advice  unasked,  than  I 
would  suffer  him  to  go  to  my  trades- 
people and  pay  my  debts  for  me.  A 
man's  piivate  sorrows  arc  as  his  debts 
— obligations  between  himself  and  his 
own  heart.  Don't  toll  me,  sir,  that 
even  a  king's  prerogative  absolves 
him  from  the  duties  of  a  gentleman." 

While  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
continued  to  fill  and  empty  his  wine- 
glass several  times,  as  if  passion  had 
stimulated  his  thii-st ;  and  now  his 
flashing  eyes  and  his  heightened 
color  Mtrayed  the  effect  of  wine. 

^^Let  us  stroll  out  into  the  cool 
air,"  said  Iliircourt.  "  See  what  a 
goijgpus  night  of  stars  it  is." 

lat  you  may  resume  your  di«- 
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coui'se  on  patience  and  resignation  !" 
said  Glencore,  scoffinjojly.  "  No,  sir. 
If  I  nm«t  listen  to  you,  let  me  have 
at  least  the  aid  of  the  decanter. 
Your  bitter  maxims  are  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  olives,  but  I  must  have 
\s4ne  to  awjdlow  them." 

"  I  never  meant  them  to  be  so  dis- 
tastefiU  to  you,"  said  Harcourt,  good 
humouredly. 

"  Say  rather,  you  troubled  your 
head  little  whether  they  were  or  not," 
replied  Cilencore,  whose  voice  was 
now  thick  from  passion  and  drink 
together.  "  You,  and  Upton,  and 
two  or  three  others,  presume  to  lec- 
ture fne — who,  because  gifted,  if  you 
can  call  it  gifted — I'd  say,  cursed — 
aye,  sir,  cursed  with  coarser  natures — 
temperaments  where  higher  senti- 
ments have  no   place — fellows  that 


can  make  what  they  feel  subordinate 
to  what  they  want — ^you  appreciate 
thaty  I  hope — that  stings  you,  noes  it  ? 
Well,  sir,  you'll  find  me  as  ready  to 
act  as  to  speak.  There's  not  a  word 
I  utter  here  I  mean  to  retract  to- 
morrow I" 

**  My  dear  Glencore,  we  have  both 
taken  too  much  wine." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  sir.  If  you 
desire  to  make  the  claret  the  excuse 
for  your  language,  I  can  only  say  it's 
like  every  thing  else  in  your  conduct 
— always  a  subterfuge — ^always  a 
scapegoat.  Oh,  Gteorge,  Grcorge,  I 
never  suspected  this  in  you,"  and, 
burying  his  head  between  his  hands, 
he  burst  into  tears. 

He  never  spoke  a  word  as  Harcourt 
assisted  him  to  the  carriage,  nor  did  he 
open  his  lips  on  the  road  homewards. 
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In  one  of  the  most  sequestered  nooks 
of  Son^ento,  almost  escarped  out  of 
the  rocky  cliff,  and  half  hid  in  the 
foliage  of  orange  and  oleander  trees, 
stood  the  little  villa  of  the  Princess 
Sabloukoff.     The  blue  sea  washed  the 
white  marble  ternu?e  before  the  win- 
<low8,  and  the  ai'butus,  whose  odour 
scented    the    drawing-room,    dipped 
its  red  berries  in  the  glassy  water. 
The  wildest  and   richest  vegetation 
aboimded  on  every  side.     Plants  and 
siirubs  of    tropical  climes    mingled 
with  the  liardier  races  of  northern 
lands ;  and  the  cedar  and  the  plan- 
tain  blended  their  leaves   with  the 
sycamore  and  the  ilox  ;  while,  as  if 
to  com])lete  the  admixture,  birds  and 
l)easts  of  remote  countric's  were  ga^- 
thered  together  :  and  the  bustiu-d,  the 
ai>e,  and  the  antelope  mixed  with  the 
peacock,  the  chamois,  and  the  golden 
pheasant.      The    whole    represented 
one  of  those  c«ipriciou3  exhibitions  by 
which  wealth  so  often  associates  itself 
with  the  beautiful,  and,  despite  all 
errors  in  taste,  succeeds  in  making  a 
spot  eminently   lovely.      So  was  it. 
There  was  often  light  where  a  painter 
would  have  wished  shadow.     There 
were  gorgeous  flowers  where  a  poet 
woidd  have  desired  nothing  beyond 
the  blue  heatlicr  liell.     There  were 
startling    effects  of    view,  managed 
where  chance  glimpeea  thix)ugh  the 


trees  had  been  infinitely  more  pic- 
turesque. There  was,  m  fact,  the 
obtrusive  sense  of  riches  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  and  places  where  mere  un- 
adorned nature  had  been  far  prefer- 
able ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  faults, 
sea  and  sky,  rock  and  foliage,  the 
scented  air,  the  silence,  only  broken 
by  the  tunefid  birds,  the  rich  profu- 
sion of  color  upon  asward  strewn  with 
flowers,  made  of  the  spot  a  perfect 
paradise. 

In  a  richly  decorated  room,  w^ho^e 
three  windows  opened  on  a  marble 
terrace,  sat  the  Princess.  It  was  De- 
cember ;  but  the  sky  was  cloudless, 
the  neu.  a  perfect  mirror,  and  the  light 
air  that  stirred  the  leaves  soft  and 
balmy  as  the  breath  of  May.  Her 
dress  was  in  keej)ing  with  the  splen- 
dor around  her — a  rich  robe  of  yel- 
low silk  fastened  up  the  front  with 
large  carbuncle  buttons  ;  sleeves  of 
deej>  Valenciennes  lace  fell  far  over 
her  jewelled  fijigers  ;  and  a  scarf  of 
golden  embroidery, negligently  thrown 
over  an  arm  of  her  chair,  gave  what 
a  painter  would  call  the  warm  color  to 
a  very  striking  picture.  Further 
from  the  window,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  air  by  a  screen,  sat  a 
gentleman  whose  fur-lined  pelisse 
and  velvet  skull-cap  showed  that  he 
placed  more  faith  in  the  almanac  than 
in  the  atmosphere.    From  his  cork" 
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soled  boots  to  his  shawl  muffled  about 
the  throati  all  proclaimed  that  dis- 
trust of  the  weather  that  characterizes 
the  invalid.  No  treachery  of  a  hot 
sun — ^no  seductions  of  that  inveterate 
cheat,  a  fine  day  in  winter — could 
inveigle  Sir  Horace  Upton  into  any 
f oi^etf ulness  of  his  precautions.  He 
would  have  r^;ardeKl  such  as  a  pal- 
pable weakness  on  his  part,  a  piece  of 
folly  perfectly  unbecoming  in  a  man 
of  his  diplomatic  standing  and  ability. 

He  was  writing,  and  smoking,  and 
talking  by  turns,  Uie  table  before  him 
beinguttered  with  papers,  and  even 
the  carpet  at  his  feet  strewn  with  the 
loose  sheets  of  his  composition.  There 
was  not  in  his  air  any  of  the  concen- 
tration, or  even  seriousness,  of  a  man 
engaged  in  an  important  labor ;  and 
yet  the  work  before  him  employed 
all  his  faculties,  and  he  gave  to  it  the 
deepest  attention  of  abilities  of  which 
very  few  possessed  the  equal.  To 
great  powers  of  reasoning  and  a  very 
strong  judgment  he  united  a  most 
acute  knowledge  of  men ;  not  exactly 
of  mankind  in  the  mass,  but  of  that 
especial  order  with  whom  he  had  ha- 
bitually to  deal.  Stolidi  common- 
place stupidity  might  puzzle  or  em- 
barrass hun ;  while,  for  any  amount 
of  craft,  for  any  degree  of  subtlety, 
he  was  an  over-match.  The  plain 
matter-of-fact  intelligence  occasion- 
ally gained  a  slight  advantage  over 
him  at  first ;  the  trained  and  polished 
mind  of  the  most  astute  negociator 
was  a  book  he  could  read  at  sight.  It 
was  his  especial  tact  to  catch  up  all 
this  knowledge  at  once, — ^very  often 
in  a  first  interview, — and  thus,  while 
others  were  interchanging  the  custom- 
ary platitudes  of  every-day  courtesy, 
he  was  gleauiufr  and  recording  withm 
himself  the  traits  and  characteristics 
of  all  around  him. 

"  A  clever  fellow — very  clever  fel- 
low, Cineselli,''  said  he,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  write.  "  His  proposition 
is — certain  commercial  advantages, 
and  that  we,  on  our  side,  leave  him 
alone  to  deal  his  own  way  with  his 
own  rabble.  I  see  nothing  against  it, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  rabble  ; 
but  gnibs  grow  into  butterflies,  and 
very  vulgar  populace  have  now  and 
then  emei^l  into  what  iu*e  called 
liberal  politicians.'* 

"  Only  where  you  have  the  bless- 
ing of  a  free  press,"  said  the  Prinoess, 
in  a  tone  of  msolent  mockery. 


"  Quite  true,  Princess ;  a  free  press 
is  a  tonic,  that  with  an  increaseodofle 
becomes  a  stimulant,  and  occasionally 
over  excites." 

'^  It  makes  your  people  drunk  now 
and  then  !"  said  she,  angrily. 

"  They  always  sleep  it  oflf  over 
night,"  said  he  softly.  "  They  very 
rarely  pay  even  the  penalty  of  the 
morning  headache  for  the  excess, 
which  is  exactly  why  it  will  not  an- 
swer in  warmer  latitudes." 

^'  Ours  is  a  cold  one,  and  Pm  sure 
it  would  not  suit  us." 

"  I'm  not  so  certain  of  that,"  said  he, 
languidly.  ''  I  think  it  is  eminently 
calculated  for  a  people  who  donx 
know  how  to  read." 

She  would  have  smiled  at  the  re- 
mark, if  the  sarcasm  had  not  offended 
her. 

"  Your  lordship  will  therefore  see," 
muttered  he,  reading  to  himself  as 
he  wrote,  "  that  in  yielding  this  point 
we  are,  while  apparently  making  a 
concession,  in  reality  obtaining  a  very 
considerable  advantage — " 

^^  Bather  an  Engbsh  habit,  I  sus- 
pect," said  she,  smiOng. 

^'  Picked  un  in  the  course  of  our 
Baltic  trade.  Princess.  In  sending  us 
your  skins,  you  smuggled  in  some  of 
vour  sentiments  ;  aim  Bussian  tallow 
has  enlightened  the  nation  in  more 
ways  than  one !" 

**  You  need  it  all,  my  dear  cheva- 
lier," said  she,  witii  a  saucy  smile. 
Harzewitsch  told  me  that  your  diplo- 
matic people  were  inferior  to  those  of 
the  third-rate  German  states  ;  that  in 
fact  they  never  had  any  *  information.' " 

"  I  know  what  he  calls  *  informa- 
tion,' Princess ;  and  his  remark  is 
just.  Our  government  is  shockingly 
mean,  and  never  would  keep  up  a 
good  system  of  spies." 

"  Spies  ;  if  you  mean  by  an  odious 
word  to  inculpate  the  honor  of  a  high 
calling" — 

"  ftay  forffive  my  interruption, 
but  I  am  spe^dn^  in  all  good  faith. 
When  I  said  spy,  it  was  in  the  bank- 
rupt misery  of  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  to  offer.  I  wanted  to  imply  that 
pure  but  small  stream  which  conveys 
intelligence  from  a  fountain  to  a  river 
it  was  not  meant  to  feed.  Wasn't 
that  a  carriage  I  heard  in  the  '  cour  V 
Oh,  pray  don't  open  the  window; 
there  8  an  odious  dil)eccio  blowiu^  to- 
day, and  there's  nothing  bo  injurious 
to  tlie  nervoug  system." 
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"  A  cabinet  messenger,  your  Excel- 
lency," said  a  servant  entering. 

"  What  a  bore  !  I  hoped  I  was 
safe  from  a  despatch  for  at  least  a 
month  to  come.  I  really  believe  they 
have  no  veneration  for  old  institutions 
in  England.  They  don't  even  cele- 
brate Christmas  !" 

"  I*m  charmed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
bag,"  cried  the  Princess. 

"  May  I  have  the  messenger  shown 
in  here.  Princess  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  by  all  means." 

"  Happy  to  see  your  Excellency  ; 
hope  your  ladyship  is  in  good  health," 
said  a  smart-looking  young  fellow, 
who  wore  a  much  f  rogged  pelisse,  and 
sported  a  very  well-trimmed  mous- 
tache. 

"  Ah,  Stevins,  how  d*ye  do  ?"  said 
Upton.  "  YouVe  had  a  cold  journey 
over  the  Cenis." 

"  Came  by  the  Splugen,  youi*  Ex- 
cellency. I  went  round  by  Vienna, 
and  Maurice  Esterhazy  took  me  as 
far  as  Milan." 

Tlie  Princess  stared  with  some  as- 
tonishment. That  the  messenger 
should  thus  familiarly  style  one  of 
that  great  family  was  indeed  matter 
of  wonderment  to  her ;  nor  was  it 
lessened  as  Upton  whispered  her, 
"  Ask  him  to  dine." 

"  And  London,  how  is  it  ?  Very 
emptv,  Stevins  ?"  continued  he. 

**  A  desert,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Where's  Lord  Adderley  ?" 

"  At  Brighton.  The  King  can't  do 
without  him,  greatly  to  Adderley's 
disgust,  for  he  is  aying  to  have  a 
week's  shooting  in  the  Highlands." 

"  And  Cantworth,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  He's  off  for  Vienna,  and  a  short 
trip  to  Hungary.  I  met  him  at  din- 
ner at  the  mess  while  waiting  for  the 
Dover  packet.  By  the  way,  I  saw  a 
friend  of  your  Excellency's — Har- 
couii;." 

"  Not  cone  to  India?" 

"No.  They've  made  him  a  governor 
or  a  commander-in-chief  of  something 
in  the  Mediterranean.  I  forget  ex- 
actly where  or  what." 

"  You  have  brought  me  a  mighty 
bag,  Stevins,"  said  Upton,  sigmng. 
"  I  had  hoped  for  a  little  ease  and 
rest  now  that  the  House  is  up." 

"  Tliey  are  all  blue  books,"  I  be- 
lieve," replied  Stevins.  "  There's  that 
blacking  yoiu*  Excellency  wrote  about, 
suid  the  cricket  bats  ;  the  lathe  must 


come  out  by  the  frigate,  and  the  down 
mattrass  at  the  same  time." 

"  Just  do  me  the  favor  to  open  the 
bag,  my  dear  Stevins.  I  am  utterly 
without  aid  here,"  said  Upton,  sigh- 
ing drearily ;  ana  the  other  proceeded 
to  litter  the  table  and  the  floor  with 
a  variety  of  strange  and  incongruous 
parcels. 

"  Report  of  factory  commissioners," 
cried  he,  throwing  down  a  weighty 
quarto.  "  Yarmouth  bloaters — ^At- 
kinson's cerulean  paste  for  the  eye- 
brows— Worcester  sauce — ^trade  re- 
turns for  Tahiti — a  set  of  shoemakiug 
tools — eight  bottles  of  Darby's  pyloric 
corrector  —  buffalo  flesh  brushes, 
devilish  hard  they  seem — Hume's 
speech  on  the  reduction  of  foreign  le- 
gations —  novels  from  Bull's  —  top 
boots  for  a  tiger,  and  a  mass  of  let- 
ters," said  Stevins,  throwing  them 
broadcast  over  the  sofa. 

"  No  despatches  ?"  cried  Upton, 
eagerly. 

"  N^t  one,  by  Jove,"  said  Stevins. 

"  Open  one  of  those  Darby's.  I'll 
take  a  teaspoonf ul  at  once.  W  ill  you 
tiyit;  Stevins?" 

"  Thanks,  your  Excellency,  I  never 
take  physic." 

"  Well,  you  dine  here  then,"  said 
he,  with  a  sly  look  at  the  Princess. 

"Not  to-day,  your  Excellency.  I 
dine  with  Grammont  at  eight." 

"  Then  I'll  not  detain  you.  Come 
back  here  to-morrow  about  eleven  or 
a  little  later.  Come  to  breakf&st  if 
you  like." 

"  At  what  hour  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — at  any  houi*,"  sigh- 
ed Upton,  as  he  opened  one  of  his 
letters  and  began  to  read,  and  Stevins 
bowed  and  withdrew,  totally  unno- 
ticed and  imrecognized  as  he  slipped 
from  the  room. 

One  after  another  Upton  threw 
down,  after  reading  half  a  dozen 
lines,  muttering  some  indistinct 
syllaoles  over  the  dreary  stupidity  of 
letter  writers  in  general.  Occasion- 
ally he  came  upon  some  pressing 
appeal  for  money — some  urgent  re- 
quest for  even  a  small  remittance  by 
die  next  post,  and  these  he  only 
smiled  at,  while  he  refolded  them 
wi^  a  studious  care  and  neatness. 
"  Why  will  you  not  help  me  with 
this  chaos,  deiar  Princess  ?'' said  he,  at 
last. 

"  I  am  only  waiting  to  be  asked," 
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said  she ;  but  I  feared  that  there 
might  be  secrets — ^'* 

**  From  you  ?"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
of  deep  tenderness,  while  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  au  expression  far  more 
like  raillery  than  aitection.  The 
Princess,  however,  had  either  not 
seen  or  not  heeded  it,  for  she  was 
already  deep  in  the  con^espondence. 

"This  is  strictlv  private.  Am  I 
to  read  it  ?"  said  she. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  bowing 
courteously. 

And  she  read  : — 

"Dear  Upton, 

"  Let  us  have  a  respite  from 
tariffs  and  trade  talk  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  tell  me  rather  what  the 
world  is  doing  around  you.  We  have 
never  got  the  right  end  of  that  story 
about  the  Princess  Celestine  as  yet. 
Who  was  he  ?     Not  Labinsky,  I'll  be 

sworn.     The    K insists    it  was 

Roseville,  and  I  hope  you  may  l)e 
able  to  assure  me  that  he  is  mistaken. 
He  is  woi*ae  tempered  than  ever. 
That  Glencore  business  has  exaspe- 
rated him  greatly.  Could'nt  your 
Princess — the  world  calls  her  yours — " 
["  How  good  of  the  world,  and  how 
delicate  c>f  your  friend  !"  said  she, 
smiling  superciliously.  "  Let  us  see 
wlio  the  writer  is.  Oh  !  a  great  man 
— the  Ijord  Adderley,"  and  went  on 
with  her  roading.]  "Could'nt  your 
Princcvsa  find  out  something  of  real 
consequence  to  us  about  the  Q '  '* 

"  What  Queen  does  he  mean,"  cried 
she,  stopping. 

"  The  queen  of  Sheba,  perhaiis," 
said  Upton,  biting  his  li[)s  with 
anger,  while  he  made  an  attempt  to 
take  the  letter  from  her. 

"  Parilon,  this  is  interesting,"  said 
she,  and  wont  on  :  -"  We  shall  want 
it  soon  ;  that  is,  if  the  maimfacturing 
districts  will  not  kindly  atfonl  us  a  di- 
version by  some  open-air  demonstra- 
tions and  a  collision  with  the  trooj)s. 
We  have  ofTered  them  a  most  taking 
bait,  by  annoimcing,  wrongfully,  the 
<.lej)ai'ture  of  six  regiments  for  India ; 
thus  leaving  the  large  towns  in  the 
north  a])parently  ungan*isoned.  They 
are  such  poltroons  that  the  chances 
are  they'll  not  bite!  You  were 
i-ight  about  Emerson.  We  have 
made  his  brother  a  bishop,  and  he 
voted  with  us  on  the  arms  oill.  Cole 
is  a  sterling  patriot  and  an  old  whig. 
He   says  nothing  shall  seduce  him 


fi'om  his  party,  save  a  Lordship 
of  the  Admiralty.  Corruption  every- 
where, my  dear  Upton,  except  on  the 
Treasury  benches ! 

"  Holecroft  insists  on  being  sent  to 
Petersburg,  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  Emperor  will  not  accept  him, 

I  have  induced  the  K to  nominate 

him  to  the  post.  Non  culpa  nostra, 
&c.  He  can  scarcely  vote  against  us 
after  such  an  evidence  of  our  good 
will.  Find  out  what  will  give  most 
umbrage  to  your  Court,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why  in  my  next. 

"  Don't  bother  yourself  about  the 
Greeks.  The  time  is  not  come  yet, 
nor  will  it  till  it  suit  our  policy  to 
loosen  the  ties  with  Russia.  As  to 
France,  there  is  not,  nor  will  there  be 
in  oiu*  time  at  least,  any  government 
there.  We  must  deal  with  them  as 
with  a  public  meeting,  which  may 
reverse  to-morrow  the  resolutions 
they  have  adopted  to-day.  The 
French  will  never  be  formidable  till 
they  are  unanimous.  They^ll  never 
be  unanimous  till  we  declare  war 
with  them !  Remember,  I  don*t 
want  anything  serious  with  Cineselli. 
IiTitato  and  worry  as  much  as  you 
can.  Send  even  for  a  ship  or  two 
from  Malta,  but  go  no  further.  I 
want  this  for  our  radicals  at  home. 
Our  own  friends  are  in  the  secret. 
Write  me  a  short  despatch  about  our 
good  relations  with  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
and  send  me  some  news  in  a  private 
letter.  Let  me  have  some  ortolans  in 
the  bag,  and  believe  me  yours, 

"  Addkrley." 

"  There,"  said  she,  turning  over  a 
number  of  lettei-s  with  a  mere  glance 
at  their  contents,  "  these  are  all  ti'ash 
—  shooting  and  fox-hunting  news, 
which  one  reatls  in  the  newspapers 
better,  or  at  least  more  briefly  nar- 
rated, with  all  that  death  and  marri- 
age intelligence  which  you  English 
are  so  fond  of  parading  before  the 
world.  But  what  is  this  literary  gem 
here  ?  Where  did  tjie  pai)er  come 
from  ]  And  that  wonderful  seal,  and 
still  more  wonderful  address?  *To 
his  Worshipful  Excellency  the  Truly 
Woi-thy  and  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Horace  Upton,  Plenipotentiary,  Ne- 
gociator,  and  Extraordinary  Diplo- 
matist, living  at  Najiles.' 

"  What  can  it  mean  / "  said  he,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  said  she,  break- 
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iiig  the  masbive  seal  of  gi*een  wax, 
which,  to  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
ornamented  one  side  of  the  epistle. 
*'It  is  dated  Schwats,  Tyrol,  and 
begins,  *  Venerated  and  Reverend  Ex- 
celleucy,  when  these  unsymmetrically 
designed,  and  not  more  ingeniously 
conceived  syllables' — Let  us  see  his 
name,"  said  slie,  stopping  suddenly, 
and,  turning  to  the  last  page,  read, 
**\V.  T.  vulgo,  Billy  Tra^Tior,  a  name 
cognate  to  your  Woi-shipful  Eminence 
in  times  past.' " 

*'  To  be  sure,  I  remember  him  per- 
fectly— a  strange  creature,  that  came 
out  here  with  that  boy  you  heard  me 
sj)eak  of.     Pray,  I'ead  on." 

"I  stopped  at  *  syllables.'  Yes — 
when  these  curiously  conceived  syl- 
lables, then,  *  come  under  the  vi- 
sionary apertures  of  your  acute  un- 
derstiindiug,  they  will  disclose  to 
your  much  reflecting  and  nice  dis- 
criminating mind,  as  cniel  and  mur- 
derous a  deed  as  ever  a  miscreant 
imagination  suggested  to  a  diabo- 
lically constructed  and  nefariously 
fashioned  organization,  showing  that 
nature  in  her  bland  adaptiveness 
never  imposes  a  mistaken  fruit  on  a 
genuine  arborescence." 

"  Do  you  understand  him  ?"  asked 
she. 

**  Pai'tly,  perhaps,"  continued  lie. 
'*  Ixit  us  have  the  subject. — *  Not  to 
weary  your  exalted  and  never  enough 
to  be  esteemed  intelligence,  I  will 
proceed  without  further  ambiguities 
or  circumgyratory  evolutions,  to  the 
main  body  of  my  allegjition.  It  ha|> 
jHined  in  this  way.  Charley — your 
venerated  worship  knows  who  I 
mean — Charley,  ever  deep  in  marmo- 
rial  pursuits,  and  f<ir  progressed  in 
hculptorial  excellence,  with  a  genius 
that  Phidias,  if  he  did  not  envy, 
would  esteem ' 

"  Really  I  cannot  go  on  with  these 
interminable  parentheses,"  said  she. 
"  You  must  decypher  them  yourself." 

Upton  took  the  letter,  and  reivd  it, 
at  first  hastily,  and  then  recommen- 
cing, with  more  of  care  and  attention, 
occasionally  stopping  to  reflect  and 
consider  the  details.  "  This  is  likely 
to  be  a  troublesome  business,"  said 
he.  "  Tliis  boy  has  got  himself  in  a 
considerable  scrape.  Love  and  a  duel 
are  bad  enough  ;  but  an  Austrian 
Rtate  prison,  and  a  sentence  of  twenty 
years  in  irons,  are  even  worse.  So 
far  {U3  I  can  make  out  from  my  not 


over  lucid  correspondent,  he  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  aflfection  for  a  young 
lady  at  Massa,  to  whose  favour  a 
young  Austrian  of  high  i*ank  at  the 
same  time  pretended. 

"  Wahnsdorf,  I'm  certain,"  broke 
in  the  Princess — "  and  the  girl,  that 
Mademoiselle " 

"  Harley,"  interposed  Sir  Horace. 

"  Just  so — Harley — pray  go  on," 
said  she,  eagerly. 

**  A  very  serious  altercation  and  a 
duel  were  the  consequences  of  this 
rivalry,  and  "Wahnsdorf  has  been  dan- 
gerously wounded  :  his  life  is  still  in 
peril.  The  Harleys  have  been  sent 
out  of  the  country,  and  my  unlucky 
protege,  handed  over  to  the  Austri- 
ans,  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and 
sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  Kuff- 
stein,  a  Tyi-ol  fortress  where  great 
severity  is  practised  ;  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  this  letter  is  writ- 
ten, entreating  my  speedy  interference 
.and  protection. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  It  is  not  even 
within  your  jurisdiction,"  said  she, 
carelessly. 

"  True,  nor  was  the  capture  by  the 
Austrians  within  theirs,  JPrincess.  It 
is  a  case  where  assuredly  everybody 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  nice  negociation." 

"  Who  and  what  is  the  youth  ?" 

"  I  have  called  him  a  protege." 

"  Has  he  no  more  tender  claim  to 
the  affectionate  solicitude  of  Sir 
Horace  Upton?"  said  she,  with  p.u 
easy  air  of  sarcasm. 

"  None,  on  my  honor,"  said  he  eager- 
ly. "  None  at  least  of  the  kind  you  in* 
fer.  His  is  a  veiy  sad  story,  which  I'll 
tell  you  about  at  another  time.  For 
the  present  I  may  say  that  he  is 
English,  and  as  such  must  be  ]no- 
tected  by  the  English  authorities. 
The  government  of  Massa  have  cleai'ly 
committed  a  great  fault  in  handing 
him  over  to  the  Austrians.  Stubber 
must  be  brought  to  book  for  this,  in 
the  first  instance.  By  this  we  shall 
obtain  a  perfect  insight  into  the  whole 
affair." 

"The  Imi)erial  family  will  never 
forgive  an  insult  offered  to  one  of 
their  own  blood,"  said  the  Princess, 
haughtily. 

"  We  sliall  not  ask  them  to  forgive 
anything,  my  dear  Princess.  We 
shall  only  prevent  their  natural  feel- 
ings betnmng  them  into  an  act  of  in- 
justice.   The  boy's  offence,  whatever 
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Upton  walke<l  Hlowly  in  the  chii 
lioy  and  nui^  the  Ik*II.  **  I  kIl* 
waul  tlie  ctiieclie  and  |M»Mt*liui>«t» 
(M;(ht  uVli>ck,  Aiitoine.  Put  up  i-n 
t!iiii;,'H  fur  me,  and  ft^t  u\]  mv  fv 
ready. "  Ami  with  lliiH  ho  ini'tunir 
f(»rly  dmiw  fnmi  a  Kni:iJI  jihiul 
cariit^l  in  hid  waiHtctKit  |MM-ket,  a: 
Nat  ddwn  Ut  ]>aru  hi.s  luiild  with 
very  dimiuutivo  pun  knife. 


ii  w.iM,  occiinvd  (MiLsido  tlie  frontier, 
.■!•*  I  anjuvlinid." 

*'Jln\v  deli^htod  you  Enu'!ir*li  ar.' 
v.Iu'ii  you  ean  convert,  an  individual 
<;tse  iiiln  an  international  fjUe>tiitii. 
^^•n  Wduld  at  any  nmnient  Hsterili'-v' 
;i!i  aneiiiit  alliauee  to  the  tinnniH-ry 
I  laini  «»f  an  a;/;;rieved  tourist  I"  wdtl 
-'he,  ri»*in«;  an.^Tily,  and  >»wept  out  of 
I  lie  nil  HI  I  ere  Sir  lloniee  rould  arisi* 
•  M  (ipi-n  the  do<>r  for  her. 


IKiail'soNS   N'ltlcniMKN    IN   CUMnEKLAND  AND  WE8TII0REL«\ND.* 


This  In  a  \«»hniH'of  very  eonsiih.-raMe 
inl'Ti'M  ant  I  thou;,di  it  may  Ik*  «le- 
-iiiliiil  ;i.-4  alni<».'«t  •;ii>wiii:^  fiut  <»f  an 
.  .'iilelit,  well  de'ierve?*  eareful  J>eni- 
-il.  The  example  of  I/»nl  (*arlinle 
Mil  other  eniim-nt  men  liaM  hit  to  the 
«ielive!-v  of  leetures  at  Mt-elianies* 
lii.^iiiutes,  and  ealltrd  into  aetiw 
:  atliiirship  a  nnndH-r  nf  edueated 
iiieu,  \vhn,undi*r  oiher  eireuiustaneeM, 
'.'.mil. I  piiibrdtly  have  pMi'HUe<l  smh 
.-tndie.s  a-^  their  tast«»  su;.'jre.-*teil, 
wiiliiiut    lii'injr  l"**l  t«»  <*i>mniMni<*ate  to 

:!ie  puhlii'  llie  renult  of  their  iliVesli- 
'j-«<'oii««.  \Vlien»  however,  an  i-^ciy 
l.ns  Ih'i'U  read  aloud  to  n  larj^e  ai*s*»m- 
i'!y.  mIh  n  it  lias  lieen  the  sulijeet  of 
'ii-<'ii:«>iiii),  ;miiI  it. -4  si'Veral  statement s 
'•■■■•II  iinjii-ai'heil  or  viiidii'ati'it  in  l<N*al 
«in-le>i.  it  >i-eni!H  ui-xt  ti>  imiMis.'^ihli* 
.'rilie  writer  ii"t  t«»  wi^li  for  a  larj^-r 

i:iii>'i :  aiidthn.4  it  is  tliat  within  tin* 

!  .-;  ihi' y  f'lur  M-ar-  i  •*.-.iys  reail  al 

M«ehaiiii"V  IhMitnii-  liave  ln-en  piih- 
■idi"d,  and  pi'«»mi*<e  in  .sonie  eas<-s  to 
liiake   valua1ii«'  additi«>iis  to  our  per- 

.rn'iit  liit-niture. 
TIm*  jiii'sident  i»f  the  Mii'hanie.s* 
l:i^:itiite  at  ( 'arli>lf  is  Mr.  K*rjfM«Miii. 
•  -!-•'  of  ih"  nieiidK-rs  of  parliament  for 
i..:«t  i'\\\.  Thi'*  renih*i"e«l  it  n<i*»*sh:trv 
.  :■  hi-;  Vamilv  to  ilo  wliati-ver  lav  in 
;h  ir  poMi'r  ti>  anoint  the  institution  ; 
.  •  1  aiii'-hi:  the  di-iun&:iii**h*'d  jM'i-son.N 
\^h'\  t'p'Ui  tiiii"  til  time,  have  le^'tun-^l 
■  V'\  Will-  III"*  >«'U-.  The  viihnne 
■■  '  •'•'■  »«•<  ha-  LH^'^^n  i'til  I'f  i«ne  **i 
I  i»--.'  lii-i  nn— . 

Ili-i  :l!>-*  ihoii^'Iit  \v;u«4  ti>  di»  litlh' 
i  .  .|i-  I  Inn  Hrl.-t  In«m  Mr.  WorHJiae'n 
■■  h:ni'  -  an-l  NonnvuiMnsinKnpflnnil,'' 


sueh  leading  factii  as  lui^rlii  Ih*  i^u 
|><is«*d  nioMt  inten»tinf^  to  a  C*uuiIm 
laml  audience.  TheHtiidy  iif  thenu 
jeet  led  him,  however,  ti.>  (-tmclujtioi 
ni>t  im\)iiHiritent  with  Mr.  Wa 
.s:iae*s,  hut  which  nre  nrDjierly  h 
t»wii.  Mr.  FeiT^iiaon  na8  witii^flii 
himself  that  a  eonaiderable  ]ic>rtir>n  < 
the  |H»pulation  of  CunilicriHiiil  mi 
Westniurelantl  hi\»  nrijien  fnun  s 
iunni;;ration  more  peculiarly  No 
we;;ian,  prueeeiling  frrnn  the  wentci 
Kide  of  tlie  iHlaiid.  Hitherto  antiqa 
I'ians  w«*re  eun tented  with  rcferrir 
to  the  invaHiou  of  Cnmberlaiid  in 87. 
from  Ijneoln shire  nnd  Yurluhir 
Mr.  Ker^niHon's  ohject  ih  to  a»huw  tbi 
tie*  prim-iiHd  |iart  of  the  Scwid 
navian  <*oloni7:ition  in  iHimberiai 
a  III  I  Westmoreland  did  uctf  fwooM 
fro:iL  thisKoimv  -which  wan  pmperi 
i)ai)ish,  art  distiuguiahifd  f mm  No 
weLfi.-in  hnt  that  it  wan  Vnrnri^M 
and  must  have  iiccnrrc«1  a 
later. 

In  Lineolnshire  and 

names  nf  plaei-s  an*  /AimmA 

lierland  and  Wei»tnwin*Iand  Mk 
^r.y/Vrii— .jMiinting  to  another  and  41 
tiii«  t  im]iii;;nitioii.  Neither  doM  I 
a  PI  war  that  sueh  immigratiOD  IM 
from  the  SeotliNh  Hide;  for.  "901 
w  i  t  Ii  H  t  a  m  1  i  nj^r  t  h  e  rt  mng  Soamlunnlii 
rlem'-iit  to  lie  found  in  the 
of  S. -I  it  laml  ami  the  ehanc  ^ 
lo\»lan«l  SeotM,  the  nnmher  cf 
dinavian  names  «if  tilaoes  iteiNL 
lively  small,  and  u?  thoOT  llw 
Ktn-nu'ly  mnrkeil  arp  to  Im 
aloni;  the  Oiuilieriaud 
ally  diuiiniMhing  w  wt 
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tlier  into  the  interior  of  Scotland." 
"Whatever  Scandinavian  element  ex- 
ists in  the  general  language  of  Scot- 
land is  of  earlier  date.  Along  the 
Scottish  border  Mr.  Ferguson  states 
there  is  plainly  to  be  seen  the  tide- 
mark  of  a  more  recent  immigration 
proceeding  from  Cumberland,  or  from 
the  shore  of  the  Solway. 

This  more  recent  immigration  Mr. 
Ferguson  regards  as  Norwegian ;  and 
describes  it  "  as  a  stream  which,  de- 
Koendiuff  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
swept  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
and  fixed  its  head-quarters  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  :"— 

That  the  occa]>atioii  of  an  island  such  as 
that  of  Man  would  be  the  final  object  of 
what  was  cvidentlj  a  powerful  stream  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  they  made  energetic  attempts, 
attended  with  considerable  success,  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  shore  of  Ireland.  We  find 
that,  evidently  masters  of  the  sea,  they  took 
possession  nf  most  of  the  small  islands  both 
along  the  Scottish  and  English  coasts,  and 
succeeded  in  some  instances  in  making  small 
settlements  upon  tlie  main  land.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  appears  to  have  been  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  chiefly  about  Milford 
Haven,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  that  magnificent 
arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up,  like  a  Norwe- 
gian fjord,  into  the  land.  \Ve  find  here  a 
number  of  Scandinavian  names  of  places,  and 
moreover  bearing,  as  it  srems  to  me,  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  Cumberland. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  then  that  the 
nearest  part  of  England,  the  coaft  of  Caml>er- 
land,  would  remain  loi^  nnattempted  by  a 
brave  and  adventurous  people,  eager  to  obtain 
a  settlement,  and  having  a  alroDg  entrepot 
within  a  short  distance  from  its  shores.  It 
is  then  from  this  quarter  that  I  suppose  the 
Norwegian  settlers  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
nvureland  to  have  been  derived,  and  assuming 
their  Norwegian  character  to  be  satisfactorily 
established,  it  is  only  from  this  quarter  that 
they  eould  have  been  dcriyed. 

Of  such  immigration  there  is  no 
mention  in  English  chroniclers  ;  but 
Snorro  Sturleson  mentions  Cumber- 
land and  Wales  among  the  countries 
visited  by  the  Norwegian  sea-rover, 
Olaf .  Olaf  was  bom  in  970,  and  came 
to  the  throne  of  Norway  in  995.  His 
warlike  expeditions  must  have  been 
in  the  interval.  Mr.  Ferguson  thinks, 
from  other  circumstances,  about  990. 
This  w&«3  about  the  same  period  that 
the  Icelanders  discovered  Greenland. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Biitish 
descent  were  still  lingering  in  the 


mountains  of  Cumberland  when  this 
immigration  took  place.  What  be- 
came, asks  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Uiis  an- 
cient race ']  There  is  no  vestige  of  a 
Celtic  origin  in  the  characteristics, 
physical  or  moral,  of  the  present  in- 
nabitants  of  the  district.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  mountain  heights  are, 
or  seem  to  be,  Celtic.  This  alone 
sjpeaks  of  a  people  past  utterly  away. 
The  Welsh  writers  aasert  that  the 
Cumberland  Britons,  distracted  by 
the  continual  incursions  of  Danes, 
Saxons,  and  Scots,  migrated  to  Wales. 
Of  the  insecurity  of  the  district  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact  tliat  Car- 
lisle, destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  87o, 
waa  not  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  The  last  record  of  the 
Cumberland  Britons  is  their  conquest 
in  945,  by  the  Saxon  Edmund  ;  when 
our  author,  adopting  the  view  which 
has  been  ad^'^oatetf  by  Pinkerton, 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Britons  migi-ated  to  Wales. 

Mr.  Ferguson  8unjw)ai»s  Ciunber- 
land  almost  without  lulinbitants  from 
the  causes  we  have  indicated,  when 
the  Norwegians,  already  possessed  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  were  led  to  make  a 
settlement  there : — 

Even  supposing  that  they  had  not  to  make 
their  way  with  the  sword,  they  had  a  wild 
and  an  untamed  country  to  encounter,  and  it 
would  be  with  much  toil  and  not  a  little  en- 
durance that  a  subsistence  would  be  won  from 
the  dense  forests  and  the  rocky  mountains 
of  their  new  home.  Bnt  they  came  from  a 
country  wilder  and  poorer  still,  where  they 
had  long  been  inured  to  both.  The  district 
of  the  Tellemark,  so  magnificent  and  so 
desolate — the  motmtains  of  the  Hardanger, 
a  name  signifying,  in  the  expr^sive  langiia.^^e 
of  the  Old  Norse,  "  a  place  of  liunger  and 
poverty*' — were  among  the  districts  from 
which  I  suppose  these  Northern  emigrants  to 
have  proceeded.  And  how  thft-e  stont 
colonists  cleared  for  themselves  homes  amid 
the  forest,  and  gathered  tribute  from  the 
mountain  Mde,  and  how  they  protected  the 
fruit  of  their  industry  with  fences  and  walls 
—the  "  thwaites."  and  the  »•  seats,"  and  the 
**  garths*'  of  Cumberland  will  tell. 

As  to  the  period  over  which  the  Norwegian 
colonization  extended — the  work  may  have 
been  rapidly  consummttf  J,  or  it  may  have 
proceeded  gradually  a^i  at  intervals.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  last  settlers  were 
received  when,  as  the  Norwegian  power  de- 
clined in  Man,  the  Northmen  desorted  the 
soil  which  they  could  no  longer  hold  in  sub- 
jection, for  the  shores  where  their  countrymen 
were  in  stronger  force  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Britons,  such  of  them  as  might 
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1x»  left,  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  emi- 
j[;rate  to  Man.  Thus  an  interchange  of 
])opulation  would  take  place  till  the  Isle, 
once  the  stronghold  of  the  Norwegian  power, 
would  become,  as  it  is  at  present,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  Celtic  race,  and  tlie  ancient  IJrilish 
klii«rdom  of  Cmnberland  become  the  exclusive 
territory  of  the  Northmen. 

There  ai'e  faint  traditions  in  the 
<listrict  of  tlie  Danes — as  all  Scandi- 
uavians  are  called — traditions  too 
Jaint  to  build  almost  anything  on 
them ;  still,  as  far  they  go,  they  do 
sonietliing  to  confirm  Mr.  Fer^ison*s 
theory.  The  names  of  the  villages, 
("If by,  Melmerby,  and  Thorkillby, 
are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  names 
nf  three  sons  of  a  Dane  by  whom  the 
villages  were  built.  Near  Devocke 
Water  the  remains  of  aDimish  \'illage 
are  shown  : — 

Another  tradition  refers  to  the  origin  of 
tlie  breed  of  sheep  called  the  Ilerdwick,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  the  lake  dis- 
trict. The  particular  characteristics  of  this 
breed  arc  grey  faces,  absence  of  horns,  dimi- 
nutive size,  and  remarkable  powers  of  endu- 
rance. The  farmers  of  the  district,  having 
n  common  right  of  mountain  pasturage,  arc 
in  the  habit — perhaps  anything  but  a  judi« 
<riou3  one — of  pntting  on  each  as  many  sheep 
as  ever  he  can  get.  The  re.«:ult  of  the  ar- 
rangement is,  that  any  breed  less  hardy  than 
this  would  infallibly  be  starved — hence  the 
valne  attached  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
the  Herd  wick  sheep.  I  have,  however,  been 
assured  by  fanners  of  the  district  that,  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  consideration,  the 
Hcrdwick  is  the  breed  which  has  been  found, 
as  the  result  of  experiment,  to  be  the  most 
gi'uerally  adapted  to  the  mountain  country  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  county  asserts  this  breed  to 
liavc  been  originally  introduced  by  means  of 
i\  Danish  vejrsel  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 
Xow  we  have  here  an  evident  impression  of 
iIk;  northcm  origin  of  these  sheep  ;  and  the 
?«tory  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  as  a  means 
of  ac<*ounting  for  its  importation,  would  be 
a  natural  addition  to  the  legend  when  the 
I'aot  of  an  actual  immigration  from  the  North 
IkuI  been  forgotten.  If  indeed  any  of  the 
Northern  invaders  brought  property  with 
thorn  into  the  country,  it  is  ci»rtainly  very 
dilfiTcnt  to  the  idea  generally  entertained  of 
the  old  sea-kings.  But  a  breed  like  this,  the 
merits  of  which  were  summed  np  by  the 
loi'al  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  exhibition  held  at  Carlisle,  in  the 
remark  that  it  would  *'  stand  starving  better 
tlian  any  other  sort,"  might  well  be  supposed 
to  have  come  frum  **  a  place  of  hunger  and 
poverty." 

In  favour  of  >Ir.  Ferguson's  theory 


is  the  fact,  that  the  nomenclature  in 
Cumberland  seems  framed  on  the 
same  ])rinciple  as  in  Iceland ;  the 
colonies  in  this  particular  difiering 
from  the  parent  coimtry.  In  Iceland 
the  names  of  places  are  taken  from 
those  of  persons.  This,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
giison  shows,  is  also  the  case  in  Cum- 
berland. A  curious  circumstance  is 
also  mentioned,  that  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  names  of  the 
Lake  district  and  those  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  south  of  Nor- 
way do  not  exist  in  the  north  of  Nor- 
way. Tliis  seems  to  point  out  the 
south  of  Norway  as  tne  particubir 
part  from  which  the  Cumbrian  set- 
tlers are  derived. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Mr. 
Ferguson's  argument.  The  difficulty 
of  sustaining  it  is  serious,  from  the 
resemblances  between  the  several 
northern  languages.  To  do  anything, 
he  must  not  only  show  that  a  word  is 
Norwegian,  but  that  it  is  not  Saxon  or 
Danish.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  at  the  early  period  to  which  this 
investigation  relates,  the  population 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  used  a  common  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Laing  asserts  that  they 
used  a  common  tongue.  This  may 
not  l)e  in  strictness  true—  there  could 
not,  however,  have  been  such  marked 
distinctions  as  the  intervening  centu- 
ries have  pro<luced  ;  and  to  say  that 
a  word  was  Norwegian  rather  than 
Danish  or  Swedish  in  the  tenth  een- 
tury,  because  it  is  now  spelled  or  pro- 
nounced in  England  so  as  to  recall  the 
present  Norwegian  fonn  of  the  same 
won!,  rather  than  the  appearance  or  the 
sound  it  assumes  in  what  since  the 
tenth  century  have  become  distinct 
languages,  is  rather  hazardous.  Ab- 
solute evidence,  either  et3rmological 
or  of  any  other  kind,  Mr.  Ferguson 
can  have  none.  A  high  degree  of 
probability  is  all  that  can  oe  expected, 
and  it  rec^uires  in  a  reader  more  faii^ 
ncss  of  mmd  than  can  be  ordinarily 
I'eckoned  upon,  to  give  due  attention 
to  an  argument,  the  force  of  which 
does  not  depend  upon  anv  one  fact, 
but  on  an  accumulation  of  many,  all 
tending  in  one  direction.  We  incline 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Ferguson's  general 
view,  wliile  wo  think  it  exceedingly 
probable  that  many  of  the  derivations 
which  he  fives  of  the  names  of  per- 
son and  place  are,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful;  and  some  are  such  that  we 
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cannot  but  imagine   him,  while  he 
rciuls  his  lecture,  indulging  in  a  grave 
smile.     AtThui*sby,  we  are  tola  that 
at  one  time  there  was  a  tcmplo  con- 
taining an  image  of  Thor  ;  and  this 
is  relied  on   as  leading  us  to  think  of 
the    Norwegians   rather    than     the 
Danes  or  Swedes,   as   Thor   was   the 
god  of  the  Noi-wegians,    Odin  of  the 
Danes,  and  Frey  of  the  Swedes.   We 
had   been  in   the   habit  of  regai'ding 
them  all   as   belonging  to  the  same 
system   of  mythology,     and    cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  even 
the  strongest  proof  that  at  Thursby 
there  once  was  what   was  called  an 
image  of  Thor,  would  do  anjrthing  to 
aid  him  in  establishing  the  point  of 
that  neighbourhood   having  been  at 
some  foi-mer  time  colonized  by  Nor- 
wegians rather  than  by  Danes.      Our 
only  knowledge  of  the  m3rthology  of 
the  northern  nations  is  from  Chris- 
tian  sources,    and   it  is  really  very 
slight.     It  is  sufficient,   however,   to 
enable    us    to    say   that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  the  same   system,   were 
worshippers  of  the  same  deities,   and 
to  make  it  always   a  doubtful   thing 
whether  names  of  person  or  of  place 
in  which   those   names  occur,   unac- 
companied with  something  that  fixes 
them   to   Scandinavia,  may    not    be 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  no  saga  what- 
ever that  dates  as  early  as  the  period 
which  Mr.  Ferguson  assumes  as  that 
of  the    Norwegian    colonization     of 
Cumberland     and     "Westmoreland — 
none  that   dates  for  some  centuries 
later,  though  embodying  earlier  oral 
traditions.     It  is  probable  that  the 
very   first  authentic  account  of  the 
religion  of  these  people  is  that  found 
in  Adam  of  Bremen's  writings,   about 
the  time  Cliristianity  was  introduced 
into  Sweden  (A.D.  1064),   in  which 
he  describes   the  temple  at  Upsala, 
where  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
images  of  Thor,  Odin,  and  Frey. 

We  give  another  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
pieces  of  evidence  : — 

Not  far  from  Appleby  is  a  village  called 
Hoflf,  situated  in  the  manor  of  the  same  name, 
another  place  near  it  being  called  Hoff  Row, 
and  the  adjoining  common,  now  inclosed, 
being  called  Hoff  Common.  This  name  is 
firom  Old  Norse  hoJ\  a  temple,  of  which  it  has 
OTigioally  been  the  site  ;  and  an  extensive 
wood,  in  which  is  situated  the  residence  of 
the  proprietor,  is  still  called  Hoff  Lnnd,  '*  the 
temple  grove,"  from  Old  Norse  Iwidr,  a 
grore.    When  ^«  rend  tb«  f9Uowing  A0Q9QQt 


from  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Norwegians  on  taking 
possession  of  Iceland,  we  cannot  fail  to  bo 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  this  manor  still 
retains  the  distinguishing  maiks  beiitowed  by 
its  original  possessor: — "When  a  chieftain 
had  taken  possession  of  a  district,  he  allotted 
to  each  of  the  freemen  who  accomp:mied  him 
a  certain  portioTi  of  land,  erected  a  temple 
(hof),  and  became,  as  he  had  been  in  Nor- 
way, the  chief,  the  pontiff,  and  the  judge  of 
the  herad.  Such  a  chieftain  was  called  a 
Godi  or  Ilofffodi,  and  all  to  whom  he  had 
allotted  land  were  bound  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journeys,  and  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  temple."  Here  then,  in  this 
manor  of  Hoff,  we  seem  to  have  the  original 
district  taken  possession  of  by  a  Northern 
settler,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  sacred 
grove,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name,  in 
which  stood  the  temple  he  erected,  and  by 
its  side  the  dwelling  of  himself,  the  oflSciating 
priest,  where  still  stands  the  residence  of  the 
proprietor,  **  Hoff  Lund  House." 

The  names  of  several  places  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are 
adduced  as  rendering  it  probable  that 
meetings  for  legislative  and  judicial 
purposes  were  held  there — Tynwald, 
tortingscale,  Legberthwaite,  Moutay, 
and  Caermote  are  instances  of  such 
names  of  places.  Some  of  these  words 
are  as  likely  to  be  Saxon  as  Norse  ; 
some  would  be  sworn  to  by  Celtic 
scholars  as  the  property  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  One  fact  of  judicial 
or  legislative  aasemblies  having  ever 
been  held  there  would  be  worth  a 
thousand  inferences  from  doubtful 
etymologies.  This  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  tradition 
is  silent.  Something,  however,  there 
is  in  the  following  considerations  : — 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  proceed- 
ings held  at  these  places  terminated  with 
games  or  sports,  of  which  we  may  have  a  relic 
in  the  races  still  held,  or  till  lately  held 
here— -the  course  being  from  the  bottom  of 
one  of  two  mote-hills  to  the  top  of  the  other. 

We  have  a  curious  record  of  one  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  Northmen — and 
sufficiently  corroborative  of  the  disorderly 
character  which  history  accords  to  it — in  our 
word  **  durdem,"  or  **  durdom,"  common 
also  to  some  part  of  Yorkshire,  signifying  a 
tumult  or  uproar.  I  take  this  word  to  be 
from  Old  Norse  dyraddmr^  a  **  door-doom," 
thus  explained  by  Mallett.  **  In  the  early 
part  of  the  (Icelandic)  commonwealth,  when 
a  man  was  suspected  of  theft,  a  kind  of  tri- 
bunal composed  of  twelve  persons  named  by 
him,  and  twelve  by  the  person  whose  goods 
had  b«eq  9t9len,  yrii3  instituted  btforc  the 
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door  of  bis  dwelling,  and  hence  called  a  door« 
doom ;  but  as  this  maimer  of  proceeding 
generally  ended  in  bloodshed,  it  was  abolished*' 
Hence  the  word  might  yerj  naturally  become 
synonymons  with  the  tumult  and  uproar 
which,  it  appears,  generally  characterized 
these  proceedings. 

A  word  very  like  this  of  "dur- 
ilrum"  or  "  door-doom"  exists  in  the 
spoken  Irish,  which  makes  us  dis- 
trust  Mr.  Ferguson's  derivation. 

The  names  of  the  residences  and 
settlements  of  the  Northmen  are 
next  investigated,  and  they  give  con- 
siderable help  ;  in  fact,  in  this  is  the 
strength  of  the  case. 

Our  author  first  considers  those 
which  indicate  possession  or  location. 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  district 
which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  the 
following : — 

A  — Land — Earth — Thwaite  -r-  Rid- 
ding — Side — Skev^ — Ray, 

A  (which,  we  are  toltl,  means  pos- 
session) often  occurs  in  connection 
with  what  we  know  to  be  the  owner's 
name  : — as  Vlfa,  Craikay  Breada,  In 
Iceland  it  would  appear  that  the 
word  is  used  alone  in  the  meaning  of 
/a7'»i.  Land  is  a  word  equally  An- 
glo-Saxon and  Scandinavian.  Little 
therefore  can  be  deduced  from  its 
occuiTence  in  compound  names ;  still 
it  would  seem  to  be  most  often  asso- 
ciated with  words  properly  Nor- 
wegian, and  the  names  or  places  in 
which  it  occurs  are  also  found  in  Nor- 
way. Earth,  in  the  sense  of  a  farm 
or  estate,  is  Scandinavian,  and  occurs 
in  the  Lake  country  in  this  meaning, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hawke's  Earth. 
Thwaite,  (Norwegian  Thveit,  Da- 
nish Tved,)  meaning  "  a  piece  of  land 
cleai'cd  in  a  forest,"  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  Cumberland,  is  also  very 
common  in  Westmoreland,  becomes 
infrequent  as  we  advance  into  York- 
shire, and  ceases  altogether  in  the 
more  purely  Danish  district  of  Lin- 
colnshire. "  In  the  Nomi'e^an  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is 
unknown ;"  "  but  for  this,"  adds  Mr. 
i^'ergiison,  "we  must  seek  im  explana- 
tion in  Norway  itself,  and  there  we 
fiiid  it  confined  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict— viz.,  the  southwest  of  the 
l)eninsula,  where  it  is  exceedingly 
connuon,  while  in  the  south  it  is  alto- 
iieiher  wanting."  The  former  is  the 
(lislrict  from  which  Mr.  Fei^son 
would  bring  the  Cumbrian  colonists* 
The  names  m  which  Thwaite  enter« 


as  a  part  of  the  compound  are  in  ge- 
neral formed  by  some  word  prop^ly 
— often  peculiarly  —  Scanninavian 
being  prefixed  to  it,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  names  compounded  with 
the  affix  landy  the  same  names  of 
places  are  found  in  the  Lake  districts 
of  England  and  the  sonthwest  of  Nor- 
way. Side  means  a  settlement — what 
the  Americans  call  a  location.  It  is 
in  general  used  as  an  affix  to  a  proper 
name,  that  name  seeming  most  often 
to  be  a  Norwegian  one.  Words  in- 
dicating the  natural  boundaries  of 
property,  rivers,  rocks,  hills,  small 
ravines  called  gills  (gUs  in  the  old 
Norse)  occur  everywhere,  and  always 
in  composition  with  what  are  known 
to  be  proper  names  of  men.  Names 
of  places  are  in  the  same  wa^  formed 
by  the  use  of  Norse  words,  si^ni^nng 
artificial  boimdaries  of  one  kind  or 
other  united  to  the  names  of  North- 
men who  ma^  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  colonists.  "Through- 
out the  pkin  of  Cumberland  and 
"Westmoreland  the  Saxon  Ton  and 
Ham  freely  mingle  with  the  Scandi- 
navian jS*y;  both  the  former,  however, 
are  Scandinavian  as  well  as  Saxon." 
"  Of  names  more  purely  Saxon,  such 
as  Worth — Ford — so  common  in  the 
south  of  England,  we  have  scarcdvan 
example."  Ravensworth  in  West- 
moreland would  seem  to  be  one,  but 
curiously  enough  it  is  always  called 
Ravenside  by  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Grain,  Band,  and  Mel  are  terms 
expressing  boundary  or  division.  All 
are  used  m  the  Lake  district,  either 
separately  or  in  composition  with 
names  which  seem  to  be  properly 
Norwegian. 

Our  author  next  examines  the 
names  of  the  dwellings  of  his  sup- 
posed Northmen — viflages,  towns, 
and  isolated  habitations  m  the  valleys 
or  upon  the  mountains.  "  The  most 
common  Scandinavian  term  for  a 
village  or  collection  of  houses,  tak- 
ing the  district  generally,  is  ht/y 

This  does  nothing  for  the  Nor- 
wegian theory ;  it  is  rather  against  it, 
iis  more  properly  Danish  than  Nor- 
wegian. Mr.  Ferguson  supposes  it  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  district 
at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  his 
imagined  Norwegian  colonization, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  district  was 
overran  by  Northumbrian  Danes. 
The  woni)  ftowever,  is  not  unknown 
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in  Norway.  Tlie  abseuce  of  wonis 
pi-operly  fianish  leacla  Mr.  Fei^son 
to  think  that  the  incursions  of  the 
Northumbriau  Danes  had  little  to 
say  to  the  permanent  population  of 
the  district.  Thorp  is  one  of  these 
words.  In  Denmark  it  everywhere 
occurs — scarce  ever  in  Norway  or  the 
Norwegian  settlements.  In  Cumber- 
land thei*e  is  no  instance  of  its  use  ; 
in  Westmoreland  but  very  few.  "The 
word  seems  to  be  one  which  marks 
by  its  absence  the  Norwegian  charao- 
ter  of  the  district." 

An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's book  is  his  account  of  the  names 
of  places  in  the  Lake  country,  derived 
from  their  having  been  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  the  Northmen.  The  evi- 
dence is  little  more  than  what  the 
names  themselves  afford,  united 
with  the  facts  that  the  Northmen, 
whether  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Nor- 
wegians, all  entertained  the  desire 
that  the  place  of  their  sepulchre 
should  be  high  and  imenclosed,  and 
visible  to  all  who  travelled  by  land  or 
by  sea.  "  Hoddbarrow,"  the  crave  of 
Oddi  over  the Duddon,  and  "Silver- 
how,"  where  an  old  Viking  of  the 
name  of  Solvar  reposes,  are  such 
graves  as  the  Northmen  of  old  would 
Have  selected,  and  the  names  indicate 
that  there  they  rei)ose.  Holbom-hill 
is  substituted  in  modem  language  for 
Ilulbom-how.  The  name  in  the  Lake 
country  is  thought  to  express  the  se- 
})ulchral  niound  for  an  ola  Viking.  Is 
this  the  derivation  of  the  Holbom- 
hill  of  London  ?  How  strange  a 
burial-place  !  Is  this  the  "  desolate 
place"  that  some  old  Northman  direct- 
ed to  be  heaped  up  for  him  ? 

The  pile  of  stones  often  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  is  in  the  Lake 
district  called  a  "  niise."  This  we 
are  told  is  a  Noi-seword — the  British 
or  Celtic  would  be  "caira."  Tlie 
burial-place  of  tlio  last  British  king 
of  Cumberland  is  c^alled  Dimmail- 
raUe.  This,  Mr.  Ferguson  says, 
arises  from  tlie  Northmen  giving  the 
names,  which  their  owii  language  sup- 
plied, to  all  sepulchral  monuments 
fouud  bv  them. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's book  is  entitled  "  Kunic  Inscrip- 
tions :"  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
on  grave-stones,  and  supply  little  or 
nothing  in  aid  of  his  argument ; 
where  decypherable,  it  would  app^r 
that    thoy    are   Anglo-Saxon.     The 
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name  of  a  Dane  or  Norwegian  would 
seem  to  have  been  found  on  one  lately 
by  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  Carlisle  cathedral ;  but 
the  persons  who  have  examined  the 
stone  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  meaning, 
or  even  as  to  what  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  are. 

On  Mr.  Ferguson's  theory,  the 
Northern  colonists  entered  by  the 
west  side  of  England,  and  he  finds 
strong  confirmation  of  his  theory  in 
the  ract,  that  there  fire  few  of  the 
mountains  w  hich  bear  British  names, 
or  names  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
gives  a  great  many  instances  of  the 
names  being  identical  with  those  in 
Norway.  JBleafell,  Dunfell,  &c.,  of 
the  English  Lake  district  are  the 
same  words  as  Bleafjeld,  Duufjeld, 
&c.,  of  Norway.  The  names  of  lakes 
and  rivers  in  the  same  way  are  com- 
mon to  both  districts. 

Some  eighty  names  of  places  are 
examined,  and  prove  to  be  Scandina- 
vian— many  to  be  purely  Norwegian. 
There  are  many  readers  who  win  be 
more  struck  with  the  following  pecu- 
liarity than  with  anythiivg  tmit  can 
be  deduced  from  particular  words : — 

A  pccoUar  manner  of  oomhining  a  nnmber 
of  words  together  may  be  remarked  upon  aa 
prevalent  both  in  this  district  and  in  Norway. 
Thus  in  Scaltbwalterigg  date  iin  Westmore- 
land we  have  a  string  of  four  words  signifjii^ 
'*  the  road  to  the  Ic^-hoose  in  the  cleared 
ground  upon  the  ridge."  So  in  Norway, 
Viknesbolmer,  **  the  islands  in  the  bay  beside 
the  promontory,'*  Myrkkaddal,  **the  dark 
and  cold  valley,"  &c.  The  same  peculiarity 
is  still  to  be  found  in  the  dialect  of  Cumber* 
land  and  Westmoreland. 

A  list  is  given  of  one  hundi*ed  and 
fifty  names  of  families  existing,  most 
of  them  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
Lake  district,  which  are  either  identi- 
cal with  or  scarcely  changed  from 
Scandinavian  names;  tw^o-tnirds  of 
these  are  Nor^'egian,  not  Danish  or 
Swedish  names,  and  the  rest  are,  wo 
l>elieve,  common  to  all  the  Scandimi- 
vian  kingdoms.  Our  author  regards 
the  Scandinavian  names  as  having 
gnulually  diminished,  owing  to  the 
interchange  of  population  going  on 
tlux)ugh  eSX  parts  of  the  empire,  aiul 
in  earlier  (lays  owing  to  the  new 
naiujs  taken  in  baptism,  bv  which 
would  most  often  be  lost  such  names 
as  were  connected  with  the  oM 
Noi-theru  mythology.    Tlie  families 
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called  from  Thor  or  Odin  would  be 
disposed  to  exhibit  die  sincerit3r  with 
which  they  adopted  Christiaiuty  by 
renouncing  such  names. 

An  interesting  section  of  the  work 
before  us  is  that  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristics, manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Cumbrians  are  discussed.  The 
resemblance  which  in  many  respects 
they  bear  to  the  Norwegians  is  very 
striking.  The  natives  of  the  moun- 
tain countiT — ^the  Fell-siders,  as  they 
are  called  {the  word  "  Fell-siders"  is 
itself  Scanoinavian) — ^are  decidedly  a 
taller  race  than  the  rest  of  Englimd. 

**  In  England  to  this  day,"  obsenres  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  in  his  romance  of  Harold, 
**  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Danes  in 
Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  are  taller  and 
bonier  than  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  in 
Sorrey  and  Sossex."  But  there  it  some 
difference  between  the  natires  of  Comberland 
and  those  of  Yorkshu« — the  former,  thoagh 
equally  firmly  knit,  being  of  a  less  bnrly 
bnild  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  purely 
Danish  district,  and  in  that  respect  more 
nearly  resembling  the  Norwegians.  As  the 
people  of  Norway  are  remarkable  for  the 
lightness  of  the  hmx,  particuUrly  in  child- 
hood, so  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  tra- 
velled much  in  Gumberhind  could  scarcely  fitil 
to  be  straek  with  the  groups  of  white-haired 
children  which  every  where  met  him  in  the 
villages,  particularly  among  the  mountains. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  the  general  resem- 
blanoe  of  the  Teutonic  race  does  not  render 
any  of  the  minuter  shades  of  difference  so 
readily  perceptible,  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as 
I  am  qualified  to  judge,  that  there  b  a  cer- 
tain distinguishable  resemblance  between  the 
peasantry  of  Norway  and  that  of  our  moun- 
tain district. 

The  resolute  independence  of  cha- 
racter which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  ori- 
ginally peopled  by  the  Danes — York- 
shire, Norfolk,  Cumberland,  and  large 
districts  in  the  Scottish  lowlands — 
our  author  has  no  hesitation  in  attri- 
buting to  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
landed  proprietors  called  in  the  locali- 
ties where  they  are  found  "states- 
men," or  estates-men.  They  are  ab- 
solute owners  of  the  land  which  they 
cultivate — it  is  worked  by  their  own 
hands,  and  the^  are  not  classed  with 
the  gentry  or  m  any  way  above  the 
farmers  of  other  people's  land.  Still 
tlie  feeling  of  absolute  ownership  car- 
ries with  it  the  thought  of  inde- 
pendence, and  secures  some  of  its 
many  virtues.    The  colonization  of 


Iceland  was  of  a  character  lu^j 
aristocratic.  It  was  conducted  by 
pontiff-chieftains;  the  expense  was 
considerable,  as  the  leaders  of  tba 
expedition  had  to  provide  everything 
for  the  colonists — ^provisions,  wiatsr 
stores,  live  stock,  and  even  the  timber 
for  their  dwellings.  Mr.  Fsmuon 
thinks  that  in  the  colonizatkti  otCam- 
berland — ^which,  no  doobth  was  of  a 
less  formal  chaiacter-the  majority 
of  the  settlers  were  of  the  class  called 
in  Norway  Odalsmen.  a  word  indi* 
eating  absolute  ownership,  and  which 
he  thinks  may  not  impossibly  be  dis- 
guised in  the  word  ''jOaleameiiy'*  as 
this  class  of  men  are  called  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  this  part  of 
England.  Other  derivations  will^  of 
course,  at  once  suggest  themselves  for 
the  word  ''dalesman"  to  those  in- 
clined to  dispute  Mr.  Feiguson's 
theory,  but  while  we  think  him  veiy 
probably  right  in  his  account  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  his 
view  does  not  in  any  degree  rest  upon 
this.  The  odal  or  udal  or  adel  man 
— ^for  in  every  imaginable  way  is  the 
word  spelt,  and  sou^t  to  be  explained, 
too,  on  several  not  very  consistent 
suppositions — held  his  property  in  ab- 
solute right.  He  was  a  peasant,  for 
he  cultivated  the  land  with  his  own 
hands.  It  was  not  more  than  would 
support  himself  and  his  family.  It 
could  not  do  this  and  also  support  a 
slave.  It  would  require  a  richer  soil 
or  more  of  it  to  do  this ;  still  less 
did  it  give  surplus  produce  enouffh  to 
make  it  possible  to  support,  in  addition 
to  the  cultivators,  an  order  of  nobi- 
lity. The  land  of  the  odals-man  was 
originally  inalienable,  and  when  the 
relations  of  modem  society  varied  this, 
the  "odal-born"  was  still  allowed  to 
redeem  the  inheritance  of  his  family. 
The  land  was  transmitted  to  the  in- 
heritors, whether  children  or  more 
remote  relatives,  in  equal  shares,  so 
that  these  small  estates  became  each 
day  smaller.  This  led  to  perpetual 
emigration,  or  to  making  the  sea  the 
home  of  those  for  whom  the  land  was 
too  narrow.  In  Norway  there  w&s 
no  order  of  nobility,  nor  could  there 
be  from  the  cause  we  have  indicated. 
This  compelled  direct  communication 
between  the  sovereign  and  odalsmen. 
The  king,  if  not  elected  by  them,  could 
not  yet  oiter  upon  his  office  till  recog- 
nized by  them.  Assume  the  same 
class  in  England^  their  relative  posi- 
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tion  is  at  once  changed  by  the  mere 
fact  of  other  orders  of  society  exist- 
ing ;  and  the  odalsman  becomes  the 
Cumbrian  statesman. 

In  Norway  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  is  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  acres, 
lis  in  Cumberland  in  the  days  of 
the  *' statesmen/*  for  we  fear  that 
this  class  of  proprietors  is  passing 
away ;  and  in  both  countries  the  same 
independent  spirit  existed  or  was 
supposed  to  exist  In  both  countries 
there  was  coldness  and  reserve  of 
)uanner;  an  unfarourable  critic  would 
call  it  churlishness.  The  caution  and 
f<hrewdness  supposed  to  distinguish 
the  Yorkshireman,  the  Cumbrian,  and 
the  Scot,  is  referred  to  Scandinavian 
blood.  This,  too,  is  expressed  by 
what  is  a  Norse  word,  slightly  changed 
in  intonation — "canny** — the  precise 
meaning  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix,  as  we  are  told  of  "a  canny 
lass"  and  "a  cannv  wet  day"  and 
**  cranny  old  Cumberland.**  The  love 
of  litigation  is  said  to  distinguish  the 
Anglo-Danes  or  Anglo-Norwegians 
from  all  the  other  natives  of  England. 
Tins  surely  is  fanciful. 

The  use  of  wheaten  bread  was,  till 
of  late,  unknown  or  unfrequent  in 
(Cumberland.  As  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ti'olaud,  oiUmeal  porridge  was  the 
f(>od  of  the  peasantry.  We  suspect 
I  hit  wherever  wheat  will  Lot  grow, 
or  even  where  it  does,  and  any  thing 
cheaper  than  wheat  can  be  purchased, 
it  must  be  the  food  of  the  peasantry'. 
We  must  exclude  from  the  aixument 
id  1  th at  relates  to  food.  What  tne  pea- 
Himtry  eat  in  Cumberland  at  present 
cannot  give  the  faintest  help  to  us  in  as- 
ct'rtaiuing  who  their  remote  ancestors 
wfre.  Something,  however,  may  ho 
<^thoi"od  from  the  words  by  which 
thoy  describe  their  food.  "  Cakes, 
iiiiule  of  barley,  atd  called  flat  bread, 
HJniilar  to  the /frul  brod  of  Norway, 
are  Ptill  in  j^cueial  U8e.  They  are 
•aUo  known  by  the  name  of  s^jons,  a 
word  which  n.ay  prol>ably  be  derive<l 
from  old  Norse,  Am;i,  a  crust.** 

In  their  amusements  there  is  some 
rwM'inblance  l)etween  the  English 
l^.kers  and  the  Norwegians.  Both 
are  distinguished  for  their  skill  in 
wrestling;  both  retain  wliat  would 
seem  some  relic  of  the  K\(ord-dance, 


and  in  the  plays  of  children  are  still 
used  some  woraa  unintelligible  in  the 
language  of  England,  and  ^e  mean- 
ing of  which  is  supplied  by  the  old 
Norse.  In  the  local  dialects  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  theie  in 
mingled  a  Scandinavian  element  in 
very  lai^  proportions,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  general  language 
of  England.  An  exceedinglv  val^blc 
part  of  this  book  is  a  glossary  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  words 
used  in  the  every-day  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  of  An^do-Saxon 
or  Scandinavian  origin.  Whatever 
be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Fei^guson's  speculv 
tions  as  to  the  people  who  ma^  have 
colonized  Cumberland  in  the  mnth  or 
tenth  century  (and  we  think  his  theory 
one  exceedingly  probable),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the 
glossarial  part  of  the  book  to  every 
etymologist. 

Till  of  late  years  the  disposition 
was  to  attach  but  little  importance  to 
the  Danish  invasions  of  Inland. 
They  were  regarded  as  storms,  which, 
when  they  had  passed  over,  left  no 
trace.  Mr.  Worsaae's  book  has  pro- 
bably been  one  of  the  chief  works 
which  has  led  to  a  different  estimate 
of  their  importance.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  are  disposed  to  trace 
the  dauntless  seamanship  of  England 
to  the  inherited  "  salt  blood**  of  the 
old  searrovers.  Worsaae  has  observed 
that  Nelson  is  a  Scandinavian  name, 
and  that  Lord  Nelson  was  sprung 
from  one  of  the  English  counties  peo- 

Eled  by  the  Danes.  Mr.  Femison 
nds  Blake  and  Rodney  in  the  Blaka 
and  Hrodny  of  the  Scandinavian 
Vikings,  This  is  not  improbable, 
though  other  accounts  are  given  of 
two  at  least  of  the  names. 
Mr.  Ferguson  say*  :  - 

It  might  be  carious  to  KpcKsulate  further  on 
the  northern  origin  of  names.  We  might 
ask  whetlier  the  well-known  Dick  Tnrpin^ 
was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  Tikiogs— .whether  Thurtell.a  the 
treacherous  mnrdercr  of  his  friead,  did  not 
pn-ttenro  the  wor^t  furm  of  ScandinaTJan  fero- 
cit  J.  Bat  though  a  characteristic  tmit  seems 
sometimes  to  start  up  like  a  family  likeness 
nfift  uianj  generations, — Saxon  and  Dane 
have  long  been  blende<i  into  one  people,  and 
in  many  and  varied  apberes  tlae  descendants 
of  the  Northmen    have   o))taincd    renown. 


CO  7^<vy.— («)  Thcriill. 
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Arnold^  and  Tait>  have  successively  develop- 
ed the  intelligence  of  the  youth  of  England — 
Anderson 3  and  Rolfe^  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  British  bench — Brodie^  baa  taken  off 
his  limbs  with  a  difference  to  humanity — 
Urliog*  ia  famed  for  lace — and  Gunter^  pre- 
sides peaceably  over  wedding  break&sta.  'ilie 
descendants  of  Northern  Skalds  seem  to  have 
.found  a  congenial  occupation  in  bookselling, 
for  among  our  qios(  eminent  p^bljyl^ftrf!,  yi^-* 
Cadell.*  CoIbo?n,»  |[all.»o  Orme,i»  and 
Tait,  bear  names  of  Scandinavian  origin.  **  At 
t\iia  moment,"  writes  a  noble  lecturer  on  the 
subject,* «  ••  some  sturdy  Haavard  (Howard), 
the  proprietor  of  a  sixty-acfe  farm,  but 
sprung  from  that  stpck  the' nobility  of  whose 
blood  is  become  proverbial,  may  be  success- 
fully opposing  some  trifling  tax  at  Dron- 
theim,  while  an  illustrious  kinsman  of  his 
house  ia  the  representative  of  England's 
majesty  at  Dublin." 

Mr.  Ferguson  suggests  that  a  name 
pretty  familiar  in  Ireland,  and  not 
unheard  of  in  other  countries,  may  be 
Scandinavitin.  '^  Connell  is  a  family 
name  in  some  of  the  English  districts 
peopled  by  Danes  or  Norwegians. 
**  and  the  respective  prefixes  *  O  *  and 
'  Mac '  might  indicate  a  cross  between 
the  natives  and  the  Northern  settlers.'' 

The  lecturer  from  whom  Mr.  Fer- 
guson quotes  is  Lord  Dufferin,  who  in 
January  last  read  at  Belfast  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  Northern  Anti- 
({uities,  wnich  ought  to  be  published 
in  some  more  permanent  form  than 
the  local  jouruals.  In  the  course  of 
the  lecture  he  read  two  poems  of  great 
beauty  and  power,  one  suggested  to 
him  by  Sturleson's  account  of  King 
Haco's  death.  The  king  receives  his 
death  wound  as  he  is  cutting  down 
the  colours  of  the  foe.  He  commands 
his  followers  to  lay  him  beside  the 
bodies  of  his  dead  companions  and  the 
spoils  of  the  battle-neld,  and  tlien, 
having  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  to  leave 
him  to  his  fate.  "The  wind  was 
blowing  off  the  land.  The  ship  flew, 
burning  in  clear  flames,  out  between 
the  islets  and  into  the  ocean."  The 
other  poem  is  on  the  destruction  of 
West  Greenland,  and  is  called  by  its 
author  "a  kind  of  ballad,  wliich  was 


composed  in  the  very  waters  where 
the  occurrences  which  it  describes  took 
place." 

We  wish  that  Lord  Dufferin  would 
publish  the^e  poems. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Feiguson's  b<»ok 
with  great  pleasure,  and  t^re  all  but 
convii^ced  that  an  incursion,  and,  pro- 
bably, a  peaceful  colonization  of  Cvun- 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  distinct 
from  any  incursion  of  the  Northmen 
from  Northumberland,  took  place 
at  the  time  he  has  indicated,  on  the 
We^t  coast  of  England.  Tct  thig  ej^- 
tent  we  think  his  aiguments  a^ 
proaches  demonstratiou.  That  this 
colonization  was  of  Norwegians  rather 
than  of  other  branches  of  the  Scandi- 
navian family,  we  regard  as  doubtful ; 
thinking  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  any 
very  strong  inferences  from  the  exist- 
ing distinctions  between  languages  so 
closely  allied,  and  which  we  mchne  to 
believe  were  more  nearly  one  at  the 
period  to  which  Mr.  Ferguson's  in- 
vestigation refers.  Still  even  here 
the  probabilities  are  with  him,  and 
we  feel  that  essential  service  is  done 
to  our  literature  by  a  work  which 
seeks  to  bring  into  distinct  light  ques- 
tions of  the  deepest  interest,  whether 
considered  ethnologically  or  with  re- 
f  ei-enceto  their  actual  effect  on  society. 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  the  individual 
nor  to  society  to  think  of  the  past. 
While  Imagination  governs  us  to  the 
extent  which  it  does  in  all  circum- 
stances in  which  Man  can  be  placed, 
it  must  be  important  to  the  individual 
to  feel  from  what  source  his  blood  has 
8^)nmg.  These  old  sea-kings  and 
vikings  of  the  North  in  their  day 
did  much  to  regenerate  dead  Europe, 
The  people  who  for  more  than  three 
hundrecf  years  were  kings  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  who  for  a  considera- 
ble time  were  kings  of  England,  who, 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  retained 
possession  of  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  and  part  of 
Lancashire,  (which  are  omitted  in 
Domesday-book  as  not  belonging  to 
England)   are  surely  not  to  be  for- 


(1)  Amalidr — "Old  eagle?" (2)  Teitr. (3)  ffaldorten. (4)  Ilrolfr,  mighty. 

(5)  Broddi,  porhnps  from  bivtkh't  a  spear,  dart,  goad,  anything  sharp,  a  hncet (6)  Erlintp-^ 

industriouB. .(7)  Gunther,  from  gunn,  batUo {s)  KadalL (9)  Kolbiom,  Kollr, 

helmeted,  and  ftam,  a  child (10)  ffaUr—halir,  a  flint?— rather  hair,  "vir  liber  n 

libenUis." (11)  Omr,  a  serpent — the  Old  Eng.  worm. (12)  I>vtnre  on  ••  The  North- 
men, "by  Lord  Dufferin. 
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gotten  when  we  think  of  the  ancestors 
of  existing  England.  We  think  of 
them,  too,  when  we  think  of  the  past, 
and  when  we  look  to  the  future  tre 
truHt  that  Romething  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "  sidt  blood"  of  the  North 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  us. 

In  onr  halls  is  hung 
Annoury  of  tlie  invincible  knighte  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That    Shakespeare    spoke ;     the  faith  and 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held,     hi  cvorjtbiug  we  are 

sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  hare  titles  manifold. 

We  think  it  not  improbable  that 
there  may  be  local  traditions  in  the 
I^ake  country  supporting  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's Wew.      Among    Wordswortli's 


poems  is  one  singularly  wild  and  fanci- 
ful, which  refers  to  a  popular  belief 
in  one  of  the  inbimtain  valleys:— 

In  this  smooth  and  open  dell 
There  is  a  tempest-stricken  tree ; 
A  comer-stone  by  lightning  cnt» 
The  last  stone  of  a  cottage  hut ; 
And  in  this  dell  yon  see 
A  thing  no  storm  can  e*er  destroy, 
The  shadow  of  a  Danish  boy. 

Many  readers  will  thank  us  for  re- 
ferring to  the  poem.  Jn  the  edition 
of  his  poems  before  us  it  is  entitled, 
'*  Fraffment,**  and  classed  with  what 
he  colls  poems  of  the  fancy.  Nothing 
that  he  nas  written  has  to  us  a  greater 
charm  : — 

The  Danish  boy  walks  here  alone. 
The  lovely  dell  ia  all  his  own. 


CJB8AR. 


BY     THOMAS     IBWIK. 


I. 


Within  the  dim  Muaeuln  room, 
Mid  dusty  marbles,  drowsed  in  light, 
Black  Indian  idols,  deep-sea  bones, 
(lods,  nymphs,  ana  uncouth  skeletons, 
One  Statua  of  stately  height 
Shines  from  an  old  nodk*8  shifting  gloom. 


II. 


Mark  well :  as  from  a  turret  tall 
Droops  some  victorious  flag,  the  wrSath 
Of  conquest  tops  him ;  keenhr  nigh 
Cf  leams  the  worn  cheek  and  ffjcon  eye, 
Whose  fixed  spirit  flames  beneath 
That  bony  cn)wn  pyramidal. 

HI. 

Tis  he  whose  name  around  the  earth 
Has  rolled  in  History's  echoing  dreamt ; 
An  antique  shape  of  Destiny, 
A  soul  demoniac,  bom  to  be 
A  king  or  nothing  ; — moulded  forth 
l^»om  giant  nature's  fierce  extreme^. 

His  was  a  jwlicy  like  fate. 
That  shapas  tiwlay  for  rature  hdun  ; 
The  sov*roign  foresight  his  to  draw 
From  cnide  events  tneir  settled  law, 
To  learn  the  sotil,  and  turn  the  weight 
( )f  human  pawions  into  iwwers. 


^01  Camr.  ^Novexnbar^ 

[▼. 

His  was  the  mathematic  might 
That  moulds  results  from  men  and  things ; 
The  eye  that  pierces  at  a  glance, 
The  will  that  wields  all  circumstanoei 
The  star-like  soul  of  force  and  li^ht. 
That  moves  etem  on  tireless  wings. 

VI. 

Keen  as  some  star's  magnetic  ra^, 
His  judgment  subtle  and  subhme 
Unlodced  the  wards  of  every  brain, 
Tilly  cloathed  in  eathered  might  amain, 
Scorning  the  inferior  Destinies, 
He  burst  the  palace  gates  of  Time. 

VII. 

Bright,  swift,  resistless  as  the  sun. 
He  scorned  the  tract  of  traversed  sky  ; 
Thouffh  throned  in  empery  supreme, 
Still  held  the  mighty  past  a  dream, 
Self -emulative,  storming  on 
To  vaster  fields  of  Victory. 

VIII. 

Thus  upward  ever,  storm  and  shade 
Flew  past,  but  till  he  reached  the  goal 
He  paused  not ;  on  one  height  intent, 
But  from  the  clouds  of  blind  event. 
That  severed  to  his  gaze,  re-made 
The  wings  of  his  triumphant  soul. 

IX. 

*TiB  noon  above  the  Tribune's  Hall ; 
The  white  crowds  choake  each  stately  way. 
Who  seeks  the  People's  suffinge  there  ?— 
Hark  to  the  crv  that  floods  the  air. 
Even  to  the  pillared  Capitol, 
"  Tis  Csesar,  Caesar  wins  the  day  !*' 

X. 

Now  girt  with  bright  centurioned  bands, 
Along  the  verge  of  earth  he  trod. 

That  Homeward  he  might  cast  in  flame 
llie  reflex  of  his  conc^uering  fame  ; 
Still  worshipping  'mid  rumed  lands 
His  Fate's  imaginary  god. 

XI. 

'Tis  night  within  a  realm  of  gloom  ; 
The  red  moon  from  a  «dlless  sea 

Looks  with  a  face  that  seems  to  mourn 
O'er  Rome's  grey  column  of  war  forlorn, 
Caufrht  in  the  current-clasp  of  doom, 
Gii-t  by  th'  outnumbering  enemy. 


IdM.]  Cmmr. 


Deieei  with  fBinin^  ]iiaidi|  and  toil,    - 
The  eaptainB  gather  weak  and  wan ; 
And  swoona  npon  the  ailenoe  drear 
Jlie  broken  mutteringa  of  fear, 
And  sounds  along  the  barren  soil 
The  tramp  of  Uie  Barbarian. 


xm. 


Bat  as  the  white  electric  atorm 
Descends  the  npper  air,  Mid  rolla 
Across  the  world  the  cloudy  tracts, 
In  tempests' spectral  catanMsta 
Of  fire  and  rain— one  foted  IWm 
Flames  like  a  meteor  <»i  their  aonls. 


And  o'er  the  correnta  of  the  war 
His  spirit  centres  like  a  spell, 
Ruling  the  rain  wron^^t  beneath, 
Ciold  as  a  minister  of  I>eath ; 
Cold  as  the  lone  and  sovereign  star 
That  sways  the  shadowy  surge  of  helL 


Though  face  to  face  with  Uack  deqiair 
Inexorably  firm  :  'till  now 
Through  cloven  chasms  of  carnage  ruah 
His  legions  ;  and  the  morning  flush 
Gilds  from  the  foeman's  forest  lair 
The  blood  of  his  exultant  brow. 

XVL 

The  lightning  blasts  the  harvest  skies, 
The  plague-sun  burns  in  tropic  ire, 
The  earthquake  rolls  the  mountains  o*er. 
The  tnde-wind  blows  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  comet,  splendouring  as  it  flies, 
Drowns  some  great  on>  in  flood  or  flre. 

xvu. 

And  such  was  He,  a  sf^ere  of  powers 
Miraculously  fuiied  and  cast 
Within  grey  Naturals  voSAlffj  mould. 
That  sh^ws  the  brains  of  fire  and  gold—* 
Bright  monarais  of  the  future  hours, 
(>>loe8al  godheads  of  the  past 

XVIIL 

To  break  the  rude,  barbarian  soU 
For  use  with  battle's  iron  pkraflfa ; 
To  sow  mid  showers  of  blood  and  tean 
Rich  harvesta  for  the  rising  years ; 
To  yield  the  eonqoered  noil  for  qidl— 
liie  world'a  great  HvmiidmaB  wwi  tiioa. 
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XIX. 

Who  tolled  to  blend  the  hmds,  and  wing 
Theii*  raceft.  through  careers  of  Light, 
*Till,  compflJBslng  its  radiant  girth, 
The  nations  o!  tinited  earth 
Might  roll  through  heaven*s  fexpttttsure,  bright 
And  solid  as  great  Batum's  Ring. 

XX. 

Oh,  Spirit  wrapped  in  ceaseless  storm, 
Strange  oomrade  thou  of  death  and  doom  ; 
Oemeiiting  still  through  sleepless  strife, 
The  crown  of  man*s  prospective  life  ; 
Still  brightening  i^arth's  regenerate  form, 
Kven  m  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

XXI. 

Created,  cultured,  known,  and  tried 
By  One  who  shapes  with  unseen  hand, 
All  Being,  from  the  insect  grain 
Up  to  the  gloried  seraph  bmin, 
A  destined  spirit  of  command. 
True  to  thy  star,  thou'st  lived  and  died  : — 

XXII. 

And  now,  O  meteor  of  the  past. 
Thy  memory  spans  the  world  of  old, 
Thy  footsteps  fire  the  dust  of  Rome, 
Thy  glory  gilds  the  w!$>yptian  gloom, 
And  circling  from  the  Orient  gold. 
Strikes  to  the  blue  Atlantic  Viist. 


XXIII. 

lligh  statued  on  thine  Alp  of  Fame, 
From  death*8  wliite  snows  thou  lookeat  down 
Upon  the  conquered  land  and  sea, 
An  image  of  eternity  ; — 
The  rolling  suns  illume  thy  crown. 
The  world's  great  echoes  voice  thy  name. 


xxir. 

A  name  still  brightening  with  the  Age, 
That  o'er  the  sombre  catacombs 
Of  havoc  \dew8  along  the  skies 
The  temples  of  the  J  uture  rise, 
Shrines  of  the  hero,  wiint,  and  sage, 
That  take  the  heaven  on  golden  domes. 
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THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.* 


This  work  has  tlie  advantage  of 
being  wanted.  In  his  own  day, 
Thomas  Gainsborough  achieved  both 
fame  and  fashion.  He  has  since  kept 
his  place  in  gallery  and  exhibition,  as 
a  master  of  English  landscape  and 
porti'aiture,  tlu'ough  the  progress  of 
almost  seventy  years.  Yet  no  modem 
artist  has  been  less  written  about, 
though  his  age  was  that  of  Pilkington 
and  Horace  Walpole.  The  reading 
public  have  hitherto  known  as  little  of 
the  man —  how  he  lived,  learned,  and 
comj>orted  himself,  as  if  his  subjects 
had  been  the  fair  and  famous  of 
Froissart's  Chronicle.  There  seems  to 
be  a  fate  in  matters  of  biography, 
whose  favors  are  by  no  means  equal- 
ly distributed.  Doubtless  men's  ha- 
bits and  characters  have  much  to  do 
with  it,  but  all  the  whys  and  where- 
fores can  never  be  traced  out. 
Gainsborough  was,  till  now,  a  notable 
instance  of  biographical  neglect  in 
this  life-writing  time.  But  uie  book 
before  us  fills  the  vacant  niche,  and 
merits  a  welcome  alike  from  the 
lovers  of  art,  and  the  readers  of  me- 
moirs, for  good  intentions  well  execu- 
ted. 

Its  author,  the  late  Mr.  Fulcher  of 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  was  for  many  years 
mayor  of  that  ancient  burgh,  and  a 
respected  member  of  *'the  trade,"  but 
more  note- worthy  for  a  love  of  letters 
in  general,  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
smidry  prose  compositions,  known  far 
beyond  its  rustic  limits.  His  atten- 
tion was  naturally  drawn  to  the 
traditions  of  his  native  town.  Gains- 
lx)rough  had  been  bom  there,  edu- 
cated at  the  old-fashioned  grammar- 
school  which  had  disciplined  and  turn- 
ed out  the  boys  of  many  a  generation  ; 
and  as  the  task  was  left  to  him,  Mr. 
Fulcher  set  about  collecting  notes  and 
materials  for  a  life  of  his  celebrated 
t^)wnsman.  A  sudden  death,  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  on  19th  June, 
1855,  cut  short  his  literary  labors. 
His  only  surviving  son,  however,  took 
up  the  work,  and  has  given  the  British 
[jublic  a  Hmall  but  handsome  volume, 
cuutiiining  as  much  information  on 
( f ainsborough's  life,  times,  and  works, 


as  a  less  painstaking  biogtapher  would 
have  diluted  into  three  post  octavos. 
Comer  searchers,  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  stumble  on  a  stray  letter  or 
anecdote,  may  indeed  wonder  "  why 
Mr.  Fulcher  overlooked  that."  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  till  his 
work  appeared,  twenty-eight  pages  in 
Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  was  t£e  only  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  artist. 

As  it  is,  this  volume  is  one  of  un- 
usual interest,  abounding  in  curious 
anecdote,  graphic  description,  and 
critical  remarKs,  both  original  and 
collected.  There  is  also  appended  a 
complete  catalogue  of  Gainsborough's 
pictures,  with  notes  touching  their 
whereabouts,  history,  and  sales,  which 
artists  and  amateurs  will  value.  Sam- 
ples are,  however,  the  best  proof  of 
quality.  After  relating  that  the 
artist  was  bom  in  Sudbury,  in  the 
year  1727 — birth-day  not  recorded — 
that  his  father  was  a  member  of  the 
ancient  woollen  trade,  which  from 
Edward  the  Third's  plantation  of 
Flemings  had  flouriahea  in  that  town 
— that  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
more  than  common  cultivation,  who 
practised  flower  painting  for  her  pri- 
vate amusement,  and  died  early,  the 
narrative  offers  this  description  of  the 
little  old  town,  as  it  appeared  in  his 
boyhood  ; — 

Its  then  anpaved  thoroughfares  were  at 
irregular  intervals  encroached  upon  by  uncouth 
porches,  ornamented  with  carvings  still  more 
uncouth,  antediluvian  monsters  and  zoologv- 
defyiug  griffins,  whose  antiquity  was  their 
only  recommendation.  Doubtless  these  curi- 
ous figures  often  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
young  painter  on  his  way  to  school,  and  pro- 
bably employed  his  earliest  pencil.  He  told 
Thicknesse,'  his  first  patron,  that  there  was 
not  a  picturesque  clump  of  trees,  nor  eren  a 
single  tree  of  any  beauty,  no,  nor  hedge-row, 
stem,  or  pott  in  or  around  his  native  town, 
which  was  not  from  his  earliest  years  trea- 
sured in  his  memory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whilst 
there  was  so  much  that  was  picturesque  In 
the  town  of  Sudbury,  the  surrounding  coun. 
try  was  not  deficient  in  grace  or  beauty.  The 
woodman's  axe  had  not  then  thinned  the  old 
ancestral  trees,  nor  had  the  railway  broken 
in   upon  its  rustic  retirement.      Constable, 


•  Life  of  Thomas  Oainsborougli,  K.A.,  by  the  late  George  Williams  Fulcher.     Edited  by 
his  Son.     London:  Longman  and  Co.     1866. 
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tmid  the  same  scenery,  dwells  with 

lingering  fondness  on  its  gentle  declivities,  its 
laxariant  meadow-flats  sprinkled  with  flocks 
and  herds,  its  well  cultivated  uplands,  its 
woods  and  rivers,  with  nnmerons  scattered 
villages  and  churches,  farms  and  picturesque 
cottages. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to 
family  history,  ana  contains  an  amus- 
ing account  of  Crainsborough's  brother 
John,  familiarly  known  m  Sudbury 
as  *  Scheming  Jack/  and,  the  author 
says, "  more  freshly  remembered  there 
than  the  Boyal  Academician  with  all 
his  wide-spread  celebrity."  His 
schemes  were  of  the  mechamcal  order, 
and  ranged  from  astronomical  instru- 
ments to  cradles  that  rocked  them- 
selves. The  projector  was  always  in 
want  of  money  to  complete  his  inven- 
tions, none  of  which  were  ever  per- 
fected, e:i?cept  a  pair  of  iron  wings. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  the  steady 
brother,  Humphry,  who  became  a 
dissenting  minister,  settled  at  Henley- 
upon-Th^es,  studied  mechanics  in  a 
less  expensive  but  more  practical 
fashion,  and  disputed,  at  least  through 
his  friends,  the  steam  discoveries 
with  Watt.  Then  come  details  of  the 
Painter's  boyhood — how  he  was  in- 
clined to  play  truant,  very  partial  to 
holidays,  in  pursuit  of  which  his 
father's  handwriting  was  occasionally 
forged,  and  how  his  first  painting  was 
the  portrait  of  a  rustic  depredator  in 
the  act  of  stripping  a  pear-tree.  The 
delinquent  was,  it  seems,  brought  to 
tlie  stocks  by  that  picture,  and  we  are 
told,  "  his  friends  now  began  to  think 
that  something  might  be  made  of  a 
lad  possessing  so  true  an  eye  and  so 
reaay  a  hand.  Onsultations  were 
held,  opinions  canvassed,  and  his 
schoolmaster  (seeing  that  Thomas  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies !) 
recommend^  his  removal  to  London." 
Gainsborough  at  first  tried  engraving, 
and  fifteen  prints  by  his  hand,  hither- 
to unknown  to  biographers,  are  men- 
tioned in  a  note.  We  are  next 
introduced  to  his  early  master, 
Hayman,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"those  who  disputed  his  supremacy 
in  matters  of  art,  never  questioned 
his  ability  to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  boxers  of  Smitnfield 
and  Moorfields" — ^that  "  he  occasion- 
ally introduced  his  pugilistic  practices 
into  the  painting  room,  and  engaged 
in  an  encounter  with  a  sitter  previous 
to  the  taking  of  his  portrait/*    Such 


an  example  could  have  no  good  eflTect 
on  Oainsborou^h's  youth  and  morals. 
The  academy  m  St.  Martin's  Lane 
was  also  no  school  of  improvement : — 

Its  members  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  indifferent  engravers,  coach  painters,  scene 
painters,  drapery  painters — 

Of  men  who  might  have  made  good  jailors, 
Nightmen,  or  tolerable  tailors, 

and  who  dogmatised  on  the  subject  of  art, 
while  thej  understood  few  of  its  principles. 

With  such  knowledge  as  he  could 
gather  in  this  select  academy,  the 
painter,  after  four  years  absence,  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  where  his 
probation  was  closed  by  marriage,  and 
the  lady  is  described  as  possessed  of 
many  charms,  including  a  comfortable 
annuity  and  a  mysterious  parentage. 
The  wedding  was  followed  by  a  re- 
moval to  Ipswich,  as  a  wider  and 
richer  field.  Here  we  are  told  how 
he  rented  a  house  at  six  pounds  a 
year,  followed  his  art  chiefly  by 
making  studies  and  sketches,  was  ex- 
pected to  paint  and  glaze  the  mansion 
of  a  neigh  Doming  squire,  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  with  Joshua  Kirby.  who 
found  him  sketching  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orwell,  and  got  patronised  by 
Philip  Thicknesse,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Landguard  Fort.  Of  this 
gentleman  Mr.  Fulcher  says  : — 

Descended  from  an  ancient  family  and  pos- 
sessed of  high  connexions,  these  things  only 
served  to  call  attention  to  his  follies  and 
make  his  failings  conspicuous.  Handsome 
and  insolent,  a  soldier  and  a  bullj,  the  fiither 
of  a  peer  and  a  scandaliser  of  the  nobility,  ho 
abused  every  privilege  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  self  injury.  He  had  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  faculty  of  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  perpetually  imagiiu 
ing  insult,  and  would  sniff  an  injury  from  afar. 
Explanation,  concesrion,  apology,  everything 
that  would  satisfy  a  gentleman  would  not 
satisfy  Philip  Thicknesse.  Contention  was 
essential  to  his  existence.  Presented  with  a 
commission  in  early  lifs,  almost  the  first  osa 
he  made  of  it  was  to  fight  a  duel.  He  obtain- 
^  ed  promotion,  and  libelled  his  superior  officer. 
Imprisonment  could  not  teach  him  wisdom, 
for  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  con- 
finement his  liberty  again  served  as  a  cloak 
for  maliciomness.  At  length,  having  lost 
friends,  health,  and  fortune,  he  couhl  think 
of  no  battar  method  of  revenging  bhnself  on 
maakiiid  thaa  by  pubUshing  hk  biography, 
whtiahi  Us  ipKea,  bb  Ikkmip^  bis  diaap. 
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pointments,  the  ill-natured  things  he  did,  the 
mietakes  he  made,  the  worth  he  intolted,  are 
recorded  with  a  minuteness  which  hu  most 
malignant  enemy  might  have  envied.  How 
he  cured  Lord  Thurlow  of  bile,  and  quarrelled 
with  him  about  payment ;  how  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  two  young  ladies  in 
Fnuuse,  and  how  he  oon&ied  them  in  a  oea- 
Tent  because  their  dog  made  a  meal  of  Mrs. 
Thicknesse's  paroquet ;  how  he  befriended  an 
eminent  actor  in  early  life,  and  how  ungrate- 
ful it  was  of  him  not  to  subscribe  for  a  copy 
of  the  'Memoirs;'  how  he  was  entrusted 
with  some  private  letters  of  Ladj  Wortley 
Montague,  and  how  Lord  Erskine  wheedled 
him  out  of  the  secret  of  their  address ;  how 
he  got  himself  into  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison, 
and  how  hb  release  was  hailed  by  the  Scotch- 
man who  attempted  to  assassinate  )Vilke8, 

and  by  the  veritable  Cock  Lane  Ghost all 

these  things  are  told  with  a  solemn  gravity, 
expectant  not  merely  of  attention,  but  of 
sympathy,  approval*  and  applause.** 

Extracts  from  another  work  of  Thick- 
nesse,  for  it  seems  he  attempted  to  be 
Gainsborough's  biomipher  as  well  as 
his  own,  are  quoted.  He  asked  the 
artist  to  sketch  Laudguard  Fort,  lent 
him  an  *  excellent  fiddle/  believed  in 
his  merits,  ever  after  hoisted  his  flag 
on  that  territory  as  the  first  discover- 
er,  and  idtimately  advised  a  removal 
to  Bath.    The  author  remarks : — 

No  city  in  England,  save  the  metropolis, 
then  afforded  a  more  advantageous  sphere  fora 
portrait  painter.  *  «  *  Opulent  loung- 
ers, ruined  spendthrifts,  and  brainless  beaux 
sought  amidst  its  numberless  gaieties  to 
minister  to  their  minds  diseased,  and  cure 
themselves  of  ennuL  Their  tastes  and 
habits,  their  vanities  and  foibles,  their  pas- 
sions and  intrigues,  afforded  ample  scope  for 
the  satirist,  and  were  soon  to  furnish  suljects 
for  the  verse  of  Anstey,  the  dramas  of 
8heridan,  and  the  novels  of  Madame 
D'Arblay. 

Fortune  smiled  on  the  painter's 
settlement  in  that  gay  city.  ''His 
house/'  as  a  wit  of  the  day  said, 
**  became  Oains-borough"  Charges 
were  gradually  raised  fix>m  five  to 
one  hundred  guineas,  and  in  process 
of  time  pictures  were  sent  to  the 
London  exhibitions.  Half  the  cele- 
brities of  his  day  were  painted  by 
Gainsborough  during  his  Bath  resi- 
dence. He  satisfied  the  vanity  of 
Qain,  patronized,  in  the  best  sense, 
jovng  Henderson,  won  the  friendship 
of  Giurick,  and  failed  in  a  fancy  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare.  But,  passing 
much  of  interest  and  amiuement^  we 


select  the  following  description  of  a 
picture  justly  celebrated  as  an  exam- 
ple of  combined  landscape  and  por- 
trait painting;  it  is  the  portrait  of 
General  Honeywood : — 

TkBsqgh  a  xidily-wooded  scene,  wherrm 
the  sturdy  oak  and  silvery-barked  birch  are 
conspicuous,  the  soldier,  mounted  on  a  bay 
horse,  appears  to  be  passing.  His  scarle't 
dress  contrasts  finely  with  the  mass  of  sur> 
rounding  foliage.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  his  attitude,  as  with  one  hand  he  curbs 
in  his  charger,  and  with  the  other  holds  his 
sword,  which  seems  to  flash  in  the  sunbeams. 
Gainsborough  has  painted  no  scabbard — au 
implied  compliment,  perchance,  to  the  Gene- 
ral's bravery. 

The  painter's  devotion  to  the  kin- 
dred yet  contrasting  art  of  music 
appears  to  have  been  ardent  and  con- 
stant. The  excellent  fiddle  which 
Governor  Thicknesse  lent  him  was 
not  the  only  instrument  upon  which 
he  practised.  We  find  him  exchang- 
ing pictures  for  fine-toned  violincellos, 
and  sometimes  for  well-played  airs.  In 
the  same  fashion  he  repaid  the  friendly 
service  of  Wiltshire  the  carrier,  whose 
genuine  love  of  art  was  evinced  by  his 
conve3dng  pictures  free  of  all  charge 
to  the  academy  ;  and  the  details  of 
this  peculiar  friendship  are  amongst 
the  most  edifying  in  the  volume. 
Lastly  came  a  quarrel  with  Governor 
Thicknesse,  having  its  source  some- 
where between  a  viol-di-gamba  and 
an  imfinished  portrait,  and  its  termi- 
nus in  the  artist's  removal  to  London. 

Nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
Gainsborough  left  the  studio  of  Hayman. 
His  old  master  was  still  living,  but  had  sur- 
vived  his  friends  and  fame.  Jervas  and 
Hudson,  Lambert  and  Wootton,  were  no 
longer  the  reigning  artists ;  not  to  paint  like 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  no  longer  criminal 
The  old  race  of  artists  had  indeed  passed 
away,  and  a  new  race  had  succeeded.  From 
the  back  woods  of  America  there  had  arisen 
one,  who,  realizing  his  boyish  definition  of  a 
painter  when  his  only  preceptors  were  a  tribe 
of  wild  Indians,  had  become  a  companion  of 
kings  and  princes.  From  the  town  of  Cork, 
nurtured  among  sailors,  and  acquiring  hif 
knowledge  of  the  art  under  unexampled  pri- 
vations, there  was  now  in  London  a  young 
man  producing  hbtorical  designs  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  past  Already  a  contributor  to 
British  art,  though  but  a  student  in  Italy, 
was  that  wondrous  Swiss,  whose  imaginatioii 
loved  to  body  forth  the  mysterious  and  the 
terrible.  England  might  hope  to  fbuBd  a 
school,  whtn  West,  Bury,  and  FonU  wort 
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following  in  tBe  track  already  struck  out  by 
Uogarth,  by  Wilson,  and  by  Reynolds. 

Gainsborough's  London  life  was 
brief  but  brilliant.  "Men  eminent  in 
the  chiuxjh,  in  the  law,  in  the  state  ; 
players,  dratnatists,  sailors,  naturalists 
— Pennant,  Howe,  Sheridan,  Edwin, 
Burke,  Skinner,  Hurd,  were  among 
liis  sitters.  He  painted  Blackstone 
and  Clive,  Paul  Whitehead  and 
Ignatius  Sancho."  Finally  he  rose  to 
royal  portraits,  bemg  patronized  by 
(reorge  III.,  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  his  court-daysj  given 
on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  the 
Princess  Augusta  : — 

One  of  the  little  princes  died  while  Gains- 
borough was  at  Windsor,  and  the  day  after, 
;is  the  king  passed  by  the  room  in  which  the 
painter  was  employed,  he  saw  him  at  work. 
The  king  desired  a  page  to  tell  him  to  discon- 
tinue painting  for  the  present.  The  page 
hesitated— the  king  repeated  his  command. 
**  When  your  Majesty  knoWs  what  Mr.  Gains- 
borough is  doing,  I  am  sure — "  The  king 
understood  him— Gainsborough  was  making 
a  portrait  of  the  dead  child. 

These  shining  times  were  varied  by 
the  elopement  of  one  of  his  daughters 
with  the  notable  but  unsteady  musi- 
cian, Fischer,  by  comments  from 
Peter  Pindar,  and  a  dispute  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  about  cold  colours, 
Avhich  brought  forth  the  famous  Blue 
Boy.  It  also  appears  that  the  land- 
Mcapes  on  which  Gainsborough's  fame 
now  chiefly  rests  were  labours  of  love 
rather  than  of  pi^ofit.  His  sitters 
.scarcely  deigned  to  notice  them  where 
tliey  "  stood  ranged  in  long  lines  from 
liis  hall  to  his  painting  room ;"  and 
for  one  of  his  finest  pieces,  the  ^yood- 
rnun  in  the  Storm,  the  artist  could  not 
find  a  purchaser,  though  he  asked 
but  portrait  price.  It  was  sold,  after 
his  death,  for  six  himdred  guineas. 
Among  many  sayings  on  landscape 
l)aintings,  quoted  in  Mr.  Fulcher's 
volume,  we  recommend  that  of 
Loutherbourg,  the  first  introducer  of 
))anoramas  to  the  London  public  : — 

He  maintained  that  no  English  landscape 
})ainter  needed  foreign  travel  to  collect  grand 
prototypes  for  his  study.  The  Lakes  of 
Cumberland,  the  rugged  scenery  of  North 
Wales,  and  tlie  mountainous  grandeur  of 
Scotland,  fiimishcd  inexhaustible  subjects  for 
the  pencil. 

Of  the   painter's  kindness  t<>  his^ 


less  foHilnate  relatives  we  have  many 
an  instance.  It  is  ^o  related  that 
he  revisited  his  town,  that  he  quai*- 
relled  with  the  academy  about  the 
hanging  of  a  picture,  that  he  failed  in 
getting  up  a  rival  exhibition^  as  most 
men  do  who  strive  against  the  tide, 
and  at  last  comes  the  ever  recurring 
tale — "he  died."  The  summons 
came  by  cancer,  but  it  was  preceded 
by  a  reconciliation  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  original  grounds  of 
the  estrangement  nave  not  been 
ascertained  by  our  author,  but  he 
remarks  : — 

There  was  naturally  a  spirit  of  riralry  be. 
tween  the  two  painters,  to  which  circum- 
stances probably  contributed.  Gain8boix>agfa» 
a  Tory,  be  it  remembered,  was  patronised  by 
George  III.,  who  employed  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  famous  Windsor  portraits,  when 
Reynolds  was  in  the  zenith  of  hia  fiune. 
Sir  Joshua,  whose  political  opinions  were 
more  liberal,  was  a  favorite  of  the  Prmoe  of 
Wales  and  of  the  Fox  family,  and,  possibly 
for  that  reason,  was  neglected  by  the  king. 
But,  w^e  believe,  the  natures  of  both  artists 
were  cast  in  too  noble  a  mould  to  admit  of 
petty  personal  animosities— each  regarded 
the  other  as  a  *  foeman  worthy  of  hit  steel.' 
Reynolds  once  observed  to  Northcote,  after 
attentively  contemplating  a  picture  by  Qains- 
borough,  *  I  cannot  make  out  how  he  pro- 
duces  his  efikit ;'  and  Gainsborough,  when 
looking  over  one  of  the  academy's  exhibitions 
in  company  with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  in 
which  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
Reynolds's  works,  exclaimed,  as  he  glanced 
from  one  to  another,  **  D— n  him,  how 
various  he  b." 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Fulcher  with 
his  impartial  simiming  up  of  the  man 
and  the  artist : — 

lu  person,  Gainsborough  was  handsome, 
of  a  fair  complexion,  regular  features,  tall, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  forehead, 
though  not  high,  was  broad  and  strongly 
marked,  his  nose  Roman,  his  mouth  and  eye 
denoting  humour  and  definement — the  gene- 
ral expression  of  his  fiice  thoughtful,  yet  not 
altogether  pleasant.  The  most  casual  ob-- 
server  would  have  seen  that  much  lay  there ; 
one  gifted  with  gieater  insight  would  have 
said  also,  that  something  was  wanting  there. 
♦  »  ♦  •  j|,e  gfent  defect  in  his  cha- 
racter was  a  want  of  that  evennej*  of  temper 
which  Reynolds  so  abundantly  possessed.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  Sir  Joshua  never  to  re- 
gard, or  be  aitected  by,  small  thing5.  He 
would  hav^  painted  the  dimple  in  the 
alderman's  dbUi ;  and  had  anr  one  engulfed 
in  Lc«lc«ter  rada*'  ItilS  that  fellow  Ret-- 
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nolds  finished  my  portrait  ?*  he  would  have 
**  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. " 
Gainsborough  was  equal  to  an  emergency, 
but  could  not  bring  his  philosophy  to  bear 
on  trivial  occasions.  A  conceited  sitter,  an 
ill-dressed  dinner,  a  relative  visiting  him  in  a 
hackney  coach,  disturbed  his  equanimity; 
yet  when  his  daughter  formed  a  matrimoniid 
engagement  without  consulting  him,  he  was 
calm  and  collected,  unwilling  *'  to  have  the 
cause  of  unhappiness  lay  upon  his  conscience." 
He  has  been  accused  of  malevolence,  but  to 
such  a  feeling  his  heart  was  a  stranger.  Soon 
angry,  he  was  soon  appeased,  and  if  he  was 
the  first  to  offend,  ha  was  the  first  to 
atone.     •     •     • 

"  Gainsborough's  chief  excellence  consists 
in  the  natural  grace,  the  unaffected  truth  with 
which  he  invests  his  subject.  Children  at 
their  play,  chasing  a  butterfly,  or  gathering 
wild  flowers ;  women  returning  from  a  wood- 
land ramble,  with  mantling  cheeks  and  care- 
less costume ;  men  at  their  field  sports,  or 
taking  their  morning's  ride — these  are  the 
designs  of  his  portraits,  and  in  these  hti 
stands  alone.  Able  as  are  his  paintings  at 
Dulwich  and  Hampton  Court,  it  is  not  only 
by  the  pictures  ot  St,  Legtr  and  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan and  Mrs.  Ticiell  that  the  artist's  powers 
are  estimated  ;    in  many  a  stately  mansion, 


in  many  a  shire  hall,  in  many  a  yeoman's 
house,  portraits  not  less  charming  in  design, 
nor  less  free  in  execution,  look  down  upon 
the  privileged  few,  in  all  their  ancestral 
pride,  official  dignity,  or  more  retired 
beauty. 

On  GainsbproQgh's  landscapes  and  fancy 
pictures  there  is  no  farther  need  to  dwell. 
They  require  neither  catalogue  nor  commen- 
tator. That  hand,  **  as  light  as  the  sweep 
of  a  doud,  as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam," 
is  known  to  all.  That  style  of  coloring,  bril* 
liant,  sunny,  harmonious,  is  admired  by  all. 
Those  sequestred  cottage  homes,  those  pic- 
turesque peasant  children,  those  market  carts 
and  harvest  waggons,  are  loved  by  all.  And 
although  Reynolds  doubted  if  Gainsborough 
looked  at  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  Fuseli 
sneeringly  said,  **  posterity  will  judge  whether 
the  name  of  Gamsborough  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  Vandyke,  Rubens,  and 
Claude," — yet  the  lovers  of  sylvan  England, 
like  Constable,  regard  his  landscapes  with 
joyous  emotion;  and,  like  Sir  William  Curtis, 
derive  solace  from  contemplation  of  those 
tranquil  scenes,  even  while  slckne^  wrings  the 
brow ;  feeling  that  so  long  as  one  of  these 
works  remains,  "  earth  has  still  a  little  gild- 
ing left,  not  quite  rubbed  off,  dishonored, 
and   defaced." 


CLOAK  AND  FEATHER  BALLAPa. 


BT  O.   W.  THORXBrBT. 


THE  FIGHT   IV  THE   15N   YARD. 

I  was  fiUinff  a  flask  with  cauary, — 

Deep  gold  in  the  sun  ; 
Watching  the  beads  and  the  bubbles 

So  merrily  run. 

And  brighter  than  drops  from  the  flagon 

Shone  my  Margery's  eyes, 
As  she  marked  the  brown  hand  of  the  trooper 

Grasp  the  banner  that  flies. 

A  scud  of  dark  struggling  crimson 

It  flapped  in  the  wme, 
And  scattered  gold  drops  with  a  flutter 

On  her  brow  and  mine. 

It  had  dripped  with  the  blood  of  a  battle 

So  often  before, 
That  I  looked  at  the  flag^  quite  expecting 

To  see  it  run  gore. 

Then  I  knew  'twas  a  sign  and  an  omen 

There  was  blood  to  be  shed, 
So  I  clapped  on  my  headpiece  and  shook  its 

Wild  feather  of  red. 
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Then  Margery  sprang  on  my  stirrup, 

Qaick  as  page,  in  a  crack, 
And  looped  up  my  scarf  fringed  with  orange, 

With  green  ana  with  black. 

In  mj  cap  stuck  her  breast  knot, — a  faronr 

And  token  of  love ; 
I  kissed  her  white  brow,  'twas  as  snowy 

As  breast  of  a  dove. 

My  men  loaded  carbines,  all  lighting 

Their  dry  coils  of  match, 
And  looked  at  their  long  swords  and  pistols. 

The  trigger  and  latch. 

Then,  doffing  my  steel  cap  and  favour, 

I  drank  to  King  Charles  ; 
I  saw  they  were  frowning  and  cursing- 

The  crop-headed  carles ! 

The  ostler,  he  whistles  and  hisses— 

The  landlord  says  grace. 
Not  knowing  a  prayer  more  fitting ; 

Madge  puUs  at  her  lace. 

My  men  are  all  scattered  and  drinking  ; 

One  buckling  a  girth. 
Another  bent  aown  at  a  stirrip  ; 

All  shouting  in  mirth. 

One  hid  his  face  in  a  pasty. 

And  one  in  a  bowl, 
A  third  a  black  jack  was  embracing 

With  fervour  of  soul. 

The  pikemen  had  thrown  all  their  weapons 

In  heaps  by  the  door, 
And  were  fiUing  up  ale  in  long  glasses, 

And  brimming  tnem  o'er. 

I  stooped  to  kiss  Mai^ry's  forehead, — 

When  a  Puritan  sStve — 
A  surly,  ill-favoured  psalm-singer — 

Cried,  "  Fie  on  this  knave  !" 

Striking  fierce  at  my  face  with  a  cudgel. 

Meg  guarded  my  head. 
And  turned  off  the  blow  with  a  scabbard, — 

It  glanced,  and  he  fled. 

Then  in  rage  I  cried,  "  Boot  and  to  saddle !" 

They  mount  with  a  dash. 
And  with  burst  of  the  drum  and  the  cymbals 

Prepared  for  a  slash. 

With  a  sunburst  of  swords  in  a  cluster, 

Our  banner  flew  up  ; 
Down  went  the  paa^  and  flagon, 

And  down  went  tn«  cap. 
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I  drove  the  nag  on  with  a  vengeance, 

And  flew  to  the  gate  ; 
The  fool  that  was  running  to  bar  it 

I  cut  on  the  pate. 

They  fired  from  the  roofs  and  the  windows, 

From  stable  and  loft. 
And  showers  of  broad  stone  from  the  copings 

Poured  down  on  us  oft. 

T  bled  at  the  shoulder  and  temple ; — 

But  I  heaved  and  I  struck  ; 
And  God  sent  them  woe  and  confusion  ; 

To  us  he  sent  luck. 

Ten  minutes  to  twelve,  by  the  dial, 

They  fell  on  their  knees  ; 
The  ostler  we  shot  and  the  master  ; 

The  rest  set  at  ease. 

We  had  scarcely  well  barred  and  well  bolted, 

rBut  Meg  we  found  not) 
Wnen  we  heard  in  the  distance  a  murmur 

That  made  my  brow  hot. 

A  trampling — whispeiv— confusion  ! 

The  town  is  awoke  ! 
We  barricade  gateway  and  doorway, 

And  give  them  a  stroke. 

They  gathered  like  sea  birds  in  winter : 

But  our  trumpet  we  blew. 
We  waved  a  red  flag  from  the  garret. 

And  gave  an  halloo. 

Then  arose  such  a  velp  and  a  clamour, 

As  of  dogs  round  a  fox. 
And  we  ti^tened  our  belts  and  our  girdles, 

And  looked  to  our  locks. 

In  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  windows, 

They  rushed  at  the  door. 
Hammered  and  pounded  and  pelted, 

Though  gutters  ran  gore. 

We  fought  in  the  paasa^  and  cellars : 

We  fought  on  the  stairs ; 
We  chased  them  through  bar  and  through  kitchen, 

As  greyhounds  do  h^res. 

But,  singing  a  psalm  all  together. 

They  ploughed  through  the  smoke, 
With  flashing  of  gun  and  of  pistol. 

With  clamour  and  stroke. 

They  cried  out  for  '*  Baal  and  Ammon,** 

Xa  they  bum  down  the  wall ; 
^*  Down  with  the  Philistiiie  rabble, 

And  down  with  their  S«al  !** 
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Our  powder  was  speut,  but  we  struggled 

With  butt-end  of  pike  ; 
My  arm  was  so  stiff  and  so  weary, 

I  scarcely  could  strike. 

When  all  of  a  sudden  old  Goring, 

Scarce  three  dozen  strong, 
Broke  in  through  the  waves  of  the  rabble, 

And  Meg  led  them  on. 

She  was  up  in  my  anns  in  a  moment, 

And  tight  to  my  breast ; 
The  knaves  fled  like  sheep  from  the  butcher, 

First  east  and  then  west. 

It  was  noon  when  we  rode  into  Derby, 

There  was  Villars  and  Digby  and  fiturit ; 
My  Meg  was  the  toast  of  the  evening  ; 

Charles  drank  to  her  first. 


THE  KINO  AT  CHARINO  CROSS. 
(RESTOBATION). 

Swing  it  out  from  tower  and  steeple  !    Now  the  dark  crowds  of  the  people 
Press  and  throng  as  if  deep  gladness  ruled  them  as  the  moon  the  flood  ; 

How  they  scream  and  sway  about — sing  and  swear,  and  laugh  and  flout, 
As  if  mndness  universal  fevered  the  whole  nation's  blood. 

Drowsy  watchers  on  the  tower  start  to  hear  the  sudden  hour 
Beaten  out  from  pier  and  jetty  o'er  the  river's  mimic  waves, 

When  the  bells  witn  clash  and  clang  into  life  and  motion  sprang, 
As  to  rouse  the  dead  and  buried,  peaceful  sleeping  in  their  graves. 

Flags  from  every  turret  hung,  thousands  to  the  chimneys  clung, 
Crimson  pennons  gay  and  veering  from  the  belfry  chambers  float ; 

Weary  poets  ceased  to  rhyme  ;  brain-sick  student  at  the  chime 
Closea  his  book,  and  joined  the  rabble,  and  with  shouting  strained  his  thrwvt. 

Every  cooper  left  his  vat — there  was  symimthy  in  that ; 

All  the  shops  of  Cheap  and  Ludgate  were  fast  barred  for  that  day  ; 
The  red  wine  that  bubbled  up  left  the  toper  in  his  cup ; 

And  his  crutch  and  staft"  the  cripple  in  liis  gladness  threw  away. 

Noisy  bullies  left  their  dice  ;  tailors  leapt  up  in  a  trice  ; 

The  smith's  fire  upon  the  forge  died  in  smoulder  slowly  out ; 
The  Protector,  in  his  tomb  slumbering  till  the  crack  of  doom, 

Miglit  have  frowned  and  slowly  wakened  at  the  thunder  of  that  shout. 

The  hot  brazier  hushed  his  clamour,  throwing  by  his  ponderous  hammer  ; 

The  strong  shipwright,  arm  upraising  the  dog-shores  to  knock  away, 
Lot  them  stand  just  as  they  were,  and  ran  out  and  left  his  care  ; 

And  the  sailors,  flocking  after,  helped  to  swell  the  crowd  that  day. 

Then  the  cliemist,  worn  and  pale,  left  the  lead  that  cannot  fail — 
Purged — to  brighten,  growing,  growing  into  pire  and  perfect  goUl ; 

And  tlie  baker,  ghastly  white,  stares  up  u^roim  ^  duiUL  for  light, 
We.iry  of  his  long  night  watching^  iaA  hit  lab^lir  mi^fold. 
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Some  were  waiting  for  the  gun  ;   some  hold  ale  up  to  the  sun  ; 

While  the  bona  roha's  eyes,  love  sparkling,  gather  lustre  from  the  wine  ; 
Thames  was  all  alive  with  barges,  sUver  prows  and  blazoned  targes, 

With  the  matrons'  hoods  of  satin  that  by  thousands  glow  and  shine. 

There  were  >)nllies,  thieves,  and  churls — men  from  peasants  up  to  eai'ls  ; 

Noisy  crowds  of  fluttering  varlets  and  beribboned  serving  men  ; 
Merry  children  held  on  high  laugh  to  see  the  banners  fly. 

Shouting,  as  their  fathers  tell  them,  "  Our  good  king'is  come  again  !" 

Then  the  ti*amp  of  many  feet  echoes  through  each  lane  and  street, 

Like  the  heaving  undulations  of  a  tempest-driven  tide  ; 
Lofty  belfries  reel  and  rock  with  the  joy-beUs'  sudden  shock 

Pulsing  out  fresh  peals  of  **  Welcome  !"  ere  the  last  glad  sounds  subside. 

And  the  prentices  all  mustered,  round  each  door  and  penthouse  clustei^ed  ; 

At  the  merchant's  stately  windows  hung  rich  robings  of  brocade. 
Cloth  of  gold  and  Indian  stuff,  quite  in  ample  store  enough 

All  the  pi-inces  of  the  East  to  have  gorgeously  arrayed. 

Close  by  every  window  stood  maidens  veiled  in  silken  hood. 
Half  retreating,  coy  and  modest,  half  delighting  to  be  ^en  ; 

Many  a  wild  rose  you  may  seek  ere  you  match  the  blushing  cheek. 
And  each  prentice  thinks  his  mistress  beautiful  as  any  queen. 

Dark  crowds  down  each  winding  street  hurry,  for  the  tramp  of  feet 
Echoes  louder  than  the  pealing  of  the  loud-tongued  cannons'  near ; 

Like  the  wild  Atlantic  tide  press  the  people  on  each  side. 
With  a  din  so  deep  and  murmurous  it  is  terrible  to  hear. 

Now  the  sword-blades  in  the  sim  glitter,  as  the  signal  gun 

Flashes  through  the  flags  and  pennons  and  the  masts  that  line  the  shore  ; 

Then  fast  swinging  from  each  steeple,  far  above  the  noisy  people, 
Joy-bells  over  roof  and  gable  all  their  thunder  music  pour. 

Oh  I  the  horns  blew  long  and  loudly,  and  the  kettle-drums  throbbed  proudly ; 

Like  the  lark's  voice  mid  the  thunder  rose  the  shrill  cry  of  the  flute ; 
Whilst  the  stormv  acclamation  of  a  new-delivered  nation 

Filled  the  air  with  crowding  echoes  ere  the  Abbey-bells  grew  mute. 

Fast  the  dull  beat  of  the  (hnim  struggles  through  the  diu  and  hum  ; 

Now  the  pikeheads  gleam  and  glitter  past  the  Palace  and  the  Park  ; 
How  the  crop-heads  foam  and  mutter  as  the  royal  baimers  flutter  ; 

And  the  bonfires  are  all  piling,  ready  to  light  up  the  dark  ! 

£lack  and  heaving  roll  the  crowds,  like  the  tempest-ilriven  clouds, 

As  from  out  that  thunderous  silence  break  the  sudden  shout  and  cheer. 

From  the  turrets  and  the  roofs  ;  for  the  sound  of  coming  hoofs 
Each  one  listens,  like  a  hunter  waiting  silent  for  the  deer. 

For  indeed  one  common  soul  seemed  to  animate  the  whole  ; 

Loiuler  than  the  bolls  or  cannon  gave  the  multitude  a  shout ; 
From  the  Thames  alive  with  boats  all  the  rowers  strain  their  throats, 

From  amid  the  strii)ed  a\^Tiings  and  the  flags  that  float  and  flout. 

You  shouhl  hear  the  thunder  claps,  as  the  royal  banner  flaps. 
While  the  stream  of  lords  and  ladies  file  in  close  procession  by, — 

Like  the  clamour  of  a  storm  when  the  dark  clouds  without  fonu 
Drift  in  whirlwind  headlong,  wildly  Vi'o.sj^  the  cha»ni8  of  the  sky. 
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Aud  he  bowed  to  left  and  right  as  the  sunbeams'  dazzling  light 
lit  his  brow,  and  like  a  circlet  or  a  glory  seemed  to  bum  ; 

Graciously  he  bent  him  low,  down  unto  his  saddle  bow, 
And  a  smile  lit  all  his  features,  usually  so  dark  and  stem. 

Gazing  with  a  regal  pride  at  the  crowds  on  either  side, 

While  his  hat  and  sweeping  feather  hung  down  in  his  bridle  hand, 

Bowing  to  his  white  steecl's  mane,  where  his  dark  locks*  glossy  rain 
Mingled  at  his  bending, — smiling  with  a  look  of  proud  command. 

But  he  shuddered  as  before  him  rose  a  fountain  arching  o'er  him, — 
Dark  as  blood  it  rose,  empurpled  with  the  juice  of  flashing  wine  ; 

When  he  passed  the  banquet-room  came  a  sudden  cloud  of  gloom. 
In  his  eyes  no  longer  gladness  seemed  in  i-adiance  to  shine. 

But,  responsive  to  the  people,  swung  the  joy-bells  in  their  steeple,  ^ 
And  tiie  welcome  of  glad  thousands  drove  all  sorrow  from  his  mind, 

For  the  sweet  spring-gatliered  flowers  fell  before  his  feet  in  showers  ; 
All  the  air  was  raining  blossoms  and  their  perfume  filled  the  wind. 

From  old  flag-staffs  black  and  shattered  himg  red  standards  rent  and  tattered, 
Smoked  with  fire  of  Cromwell's  cannon,  hacked  by  sword  and  torn  with  shot, — 

Almost  lost  when  stately  Basing  with  old  Fairfax'  fire  was  blazing. 
Shredded  in  the  struggle  long  'tween  brave  Wogan  and  the  Scot. 

Their  broad  crimson  shadows  fell  on  old  faces  he  knew  well,— 

Faces  scarred  and  grim  and  swarthy,  w^om  with  suiferiug  and  with  care, — 

^len  who  from  black  dungeons  dim  had  broke  forth  to  welcome  him  ; 
But  their  brows  had  grown  more  wrinkled  and  their  silver  locks  more  bare. 

Home  deep-notched  and  broken  brands  waved  in  their  old  and  feeble  hands  ; 

Others  filled  the  answering  welkin  with  remembered  battle  cries  ; 
'^ome  fired  off"  their  musketoons  as  the  pleasantest  of  tunes  ; 
Others  pulled  their  hats'  broad  shadows  deeper  o'er  their  moistening  eyes. 

Thus  the  nation's  chosen  King,  on  a  pleasant  mom  of  spring. 
Entered  London.     Such  a  v/elcome  monarch  never  had  before  ; 

Siioh  a  burst  of  acclamation  never  rose  from  gathered  nation. 
In  all  the  feasts  and  triumphs  of  the  simple  lays  of  yore. 


BORDER   LANDS   OF  SPAIN  AND   FRANCE.* 


I'll  ERE  arc  few  things  that  mark 
more  emphatically  the  progress  of 
the  age  than  the  mass  of  work;^  of 
travel  which  i>r-.UL\s  from  the  press. 
Tho  facilities  of  locomotion  afford 
to  men  the  means,  in  the  intervals  of 
Htudy  or  i^rofcssional  occuj)ation,  or  of 
the  engi'();:\3ments  of  trade  specula- 
tions, during  a  summer  vacation,  or 
a  winter  pause  in  business,  to  leave 
home  and  run  half  over  the  world  in 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  ;  aud  that 
mightiest  of  all  enoriues  of  civilization 


and  knowledge — the  printing  press — 
IK  ever  ready  to  transfer  the  notes  of 
the  tourist  to  the  page  of  the  pub- 
lisher, aud  thence  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
take  up  a  publisher's  list  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  compare  it  with  the 
issue  of  books  of  all  kinds,  and  es- 
pecially books  of  ti'avel,  some  twenty 
yeai*8  ago,  one  would  be  led  to  believe 
from  the  comparison  that  for  one  who 
t^'avelled  in  those  days,  a  hundred 
travel  now ;  and  that  of  tliose  who 
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travel,  ten  now  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  for  one 
that  did  so  then.  In  fact,  steam  now 
does  for  the  body  what  tlie  electric 
current  does  for  thought,  and  man- 
kind is  becoming  a  peregrinating 
animal.  The  number  of  such  works 
that  lie  before  ua  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing. It  seems  to  us  as  if  we  were 
diumally  called  upon  to  perform 
the  voyage  of  the  world,  and  in  our 
desperation  we  sometimes  feel  an  in- 
sane desire  to  ignore  the  subject  alto- 
gether and  disbelieve  the  locomotive 
faculties  of  humanity.  In  our  per- 
plexity the  other  day,  we  selected 
from  a  mass  of  such  b«oks  lying  be- 
fore us  a  work  which  had  two  especial 
commendations  externally  ;  it  was  in 
one  volume,  and  that  volume  was  of 
reasonable  dimensions,  and  so  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  "  Border 
Tjjuids  of  Spain  and  France,"  more  es- 
pecially as  the  book  promised  us  some 
iiccountof  that  singular  republic  which 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  has 
for  a  thousand  years  contrived  to 
maintain  its  indej^ndence  and  in- 
teginty,  alike  against  France  and 
Spain.  We  allude  to  the  republic  of 
Andorre. 

The  autlior  of  the  volume  under 
our  consideration,  wlioever  lie  l)e — 
for  he  does  not  affix  his  name — is  a 
man  of  the  right  stufi*  to  make  tra- 
vellers of — sagacious,  reflective,  and 
quick-sighted — he  has  an  eye  for  na- 
tunil  Ijcauties — a  heart  for  the  con- 
templation of  humanity,  and  a  mind 
ready  to  pliilosophise  upon  the  va- 
rious phases  of  society  through  which 
he  passes.  Such  a  man  can  never 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
cry,  "  all  is  barren." 

Through  a  great  portion  of  our 
author's  autumn  tour  we  do  not 
mean  to  conduct  our  readers.  The 
paths  about  the  baths  of  the  Pyrenees 
are  as  beaten  and  as  well  known  as 
the  highways  that  lead  t<>  Hombur*^  or 
"Spa  or  "VVeisbfulen— nay,  we  had  al- 
most said,  as  the  thoroughfares  of 
Holbom  or  Ludgate  Hill.  There  you 
meet  daily  the  wime  men  of  broken 
down  fortAines  and  broken  down 
framci — advonturors  and  invalids — 
fa  sift  irons  iwaX  far-nifniisy  hawks  and 
pigeons,  pluckers  and  plucked,  saints 
iind  simKTs,  wise  men  and  fools,  tliat 
you  meet  at  every  congi-egation  of 
the  human  species,  which,  by  some 
mysterious  law  of  our  nature,  are  al- 


ways drawn  together  around  springs 
of  medicinal  water  and  strands  for 
sea  bathing.  In  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces there  is  much  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  thoughtful  man  ;  they 
ai*e  interesting  as  having  been  the 
haimt  of  a  political  li^rtjr  sanc- 
tioned by  immemorial  tradition,  and 
now  almost  unknown  to  the  races  of 
Europe.  "We  have  in  this  volume 
some  very  intelligent  observations 
upon  the  religious  and  political  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people  of  these  pro- 
vinces— their  habits  of  life  and  social 
peculiarities — which  will  alternately 
amuse  and  surpnse  an  inhabitant  of 
the  British  islands.  The  author  gives 
us  these  concluding  observations  : — 

The  nearest  existing  example,  perbafis,  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Basques,  is  to  be  found 
io  the  modem  Constitution  of  Scrvin.  The 
Buzerainete  of  the  Porte,  and  that  of  the 
Escurial.  proceed  alike  from  the  imperfect  rule, 
and  consequently  imperfect  centralization, 
of  a  comparatively  modern  or  dominant  race 
or  dynasty.  The  central  powcrforms,  in  either, 
the  protector  of  the  local  government  from 
external  aggression ;  and  the  local  govern- 
ment, in  turn,  becomes,  in  either,  its  own 
protector  against  the  central  power.  If  na- 
tional rights  are  more  clearly  defined  in 
Servia,  they  are  more  ancient  and  venerable 
in  the  Basque  provinces.  It  is  only  by  a 
jealous  maintenance  of  traditionary  privi- 
leges, in  respect  of  their  central  govern- 
ment, that  insignificant  nationalities  can  en- 
sure the  durability  of  their  political  rights ; 
B8  it  is  only  by  a  recognition  of  the  suzc- 
rainete  of  that  central  government  that  they 
can  ensure  their  political  rights,  in  respect  of 
external  aggression.  And  so  uniform  is 
man's  political  nature  in  all  periods  of  the 
world,  that  protectorial  rights  arc  essential  to 
the  security  of  small  communities  in  this 
civilized  ago,  as  when  tlicy  were  devised  in 
counterpoise  to  the  violence  of  feudal  times. 

Having  vi^^ited  the  Bearnais,  inclu- 
ding the  lowlanders  and  the  moim- 
taineei-s  of  the  Eiistem  district  of 
the  Ras8cs  Pyrenees,  the  author  gives 
us  a  very  lively  sketch  of  the  lan- 
guage, mamiei*s,  and  superstitions  of 
this  primitive  people.  The  dialect  is 
a  compound  of  Latin  and  Teutonic, 
without  the  sli.i^htest  admixture  of 
French,  Spanish,  or  any  other  mo- 
dem tongue  to  aid  the  stranger  in 
his  attempt  to  become  intelligible. 
NevorthelebS  our  traveller  essayeil  to 
learn  somewhat,  with  what  success 
let  him  relat-e  : — 

I  pa»8e«l  an  old  rninwl  to\yer,  bnilt  on 
*  QQ2 
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knoli,  guarding  the  ravine  on  which  it  stood, 
and  apparently  the  work  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  Beside  it  was  an  old  Bdarnais  woman 
(nearly  coeval  with  the  ruin),  gathering  up 
ittioks  or  stones,  and  generally  seeking  what 
she  might  devour.  I  asked  her  in  French 
the  legend  of  the  place,  intending  to  believe 
it,  if  not  violently  opposed  to  all  internal 
probability.  She  answered  me  in  B^amais 
with,  very  likely,  a  begging  imposition. 
Neither  understood  the  other  ;  and  there 
was  as  complete  a  confusion  of  tongues  before 
the  tower  as  before  the  tower  of  Bobel  I 

Amongst  the  people  who  iuhabit 
the  border  lands  of  Spain  and  France 
there  are  few,  who,  in  their  national 
and  social  characteristics,  are  objects 
of  greater  interest  and  research  for 
the  antiquary  or  the  historian  than 
those  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Cagots,  and  who  are  scattered  in  the 
villages  and  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees, 
but  stiU  a  distinct  race.  In  past 
times  proscribed  by  the  church  and 
the  state,  debarred  by  the  social  preju- 
dice of  their  neighbours  from  the 
enjoyments  and  privileges  w^hich 
other  Christian  and  free  subjects 
were  entitled  to,  their  origin  and  his- 
tory even  at  this  day  involved  in 
deep  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  this 
singular  people  present  a  problem 
which  has  engrossed  the  attention 
and  perplexed  the  speculations  of 
philosophers.  The  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Cagots,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bagneres,  are  Montgail- 
lard  and  Campain,  and  both  these 
villages  the  author  visited.  Several 
theories  still  obtain  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  Cagots.  Some  hold 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Goths  who  invaded  Aquitaine  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  of  the  survivors  of 
those  who  were  defeated  by  Clovis  in 
the  battle  of  Vanill6.  Others  again 
allege  that  they  are  sprung  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Arabs  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  at  Poictiers,  in  the 
eighth  century.  A  third,  that  they 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Albigenses 
who  were  dispersed  in  the  twelfth 
century.  But  besides  these  conjectures 
thei*e  are  not  wanting  those  who  in- 
sist on  their  descent  from  the  leprous 
Christians  who  returned  from  the 
Crusades,  or  even  from  the  Jews. 
All  these  historical  positions  the 
author  of  tlie  book  before  us  investi- 
gates and  combats  with  much  learn- 
ing and  considemble  plausibility, 
substituting  finally  his  own  theory  m 


their  place.  The  condition  of  the 
Cagots  is,  however,  very  different 
from  what  it  was  some  generations 
since.  This  in  a  great  d^;reo  arises, 
we  should  imagine,  from  a  breakinff 
up,  by  frequent  intermarriages  with 
their  neighbours,  of  that  isolation 
which  hemmed  them  in,  as  well  as  by 
the  relaxation  of  that  religious  into- 
lerance by  which  they  were  pro- 
scribed. Some  idea  of  the  harsh  eccle- 
siastical discipline  to  which,  as  a 
heretical,  and  spiritually  if  not  phy- 
sically leprous  race,  they  were  sub- 
iected,  will  be  found  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  their  condition  at 
Montgaillard  i — 

The  Cagots  had  been  invariably  denied 
the  rights  of  worship  and  of  sepulture  with 
other  Christians.  A  distinct  portion  of  the 
churchyard  had  been  assigned  to  them ;  and 
here,  wherever  certain  families  could  be  atill 
recognised  as  distinctively  Cagots,  they  were 
still  interred.  This  race,  although  not  for- 
bidden from  attending  the  services  of  the 
Church,  were  formerly  separated  from  the 
rest  of  tiie  congregation,  and  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  building  by  a  side-door.  The 
door,  a  small  and  insignificant  entrance,  is 
placed  beneath  the  belfry ;  and  in  the  inner 
porch,  into  which  it  opens,  is  still  a  stone 
receptacle  for  holy  water.  This  drcum- 
stince  serves  to  rhed  some  light  on  the  reli* 
gious  position  of  the  Cagots;  for  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that,  while  they 
were  thus  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  holy 
water,  they  were  generally  excluded  from  the 
reception  of  the  sacraments. 

These  severities  and  proscriptions 
now  happily  no  longer  exist,  and  the 
Cagots  indiscriminately  mingle  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  as  freely  participate  in  all 
the  privileges  of  the  church.  Still, 
the  traces  of  w^hat  they  have  sufft^rea 
under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  to  be  found  in  the  race  at 
the  present  day,  if  we  are  to  credit 
our  author's  description  : — 

They  seemed  as  though  they  groaned  under 
the  superincumbent  moral  weight  of  a  perst- 
cution  of  a  thousand  years.  They  were  low 
in  stature,  not  perhaps  grossly  deformed  in 
person,  but  their  figures,  nevertheless,  unlike 
other  human  beings;  we.:ik  and  tottering 
(though  not  apparently  of  great  age),  ns  if 
their  joints  had  been  lately  loosened  under 
the  kindly  influence  of  tbe  Iiiquisititn. 
Their  complexions  were  sallow  in  tiio  Inst 
de;[;ree ;  and  their  appearance  bore  out  their 
reputation  of  being  of  weak  iottUect  This 
character,   1   was  t<dd,  had  for  many  rears 
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been  decliuing,  and  was  now  nearly  oblite- 
rated, among  the  reputed  Cagots,  through  the 
niijitureof  new  blood.  But  the  appearance 
of  those  whom  I  have  just  described  so 
nearly  corresponded  to  the  written  descrip- 
tions of  the  medio} val  Cagots,  that  I  should 
bo  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  tradition  of 
the  place,  which  excluded  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  intermarriages  with  the  people  of 
Bigorre. 

Leaving  the  Cagots,  the  author 
turned  his  steps  towaixls  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
visiting  the  republic  of  Andorre,  and 
thus  nis  course  lay  through  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia  and  the  plains 
of  Foix.  We  pass  his  observ^ations 
upon  Luchon,  and  his  comparison  be- 
tween that  resort  of  fashionable  vale- 
tudinarians and  the  celebrated  water- 
ing place  of  Ischl  in  the  Styrian 
Alps.  The  author  did  not  ascend  the 
Maladetta,  but  contented  himself 
with  a  view  of  it  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  dark  ravine.  He  has 
given  us  a  description  of  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  difficiUt  feat, 
which  is  not  indeed  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  Mont  Blanc,  so  admirably  de- 
tailed by  the  never-wearied  and 
never-wearying  tongue  of  Albert 
Smith  : — 

The  ascent  of  the  Maladetta  is  now  not 
altogether  impracticable  to  those  who  are 
able  to  encounter  great  exertion,  and  who  do 
not  object  to  be  put  into  harness,  and  to  be 
driven  in  a  team  by  a  trio  of  mountaineers. 
The  danger  rests,  of  course,  in  the  insidious 
nature  of  the  snow-driils,  which  are  not  less 
hazardons  than  Irish  bogs.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  wish  to  climb  the  mountain,  are 
compelled  to  wait  (like  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  an  Oriental  caravan  at  the  edge  of 
the  Desert)  until  an  adeqnate  number  of 
candidates  for  the  enterpribc  lias  accumulated, 
either  at  Luchon  or  at  some  less  Iu>spitab!o 
hospice  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains  ;  when 
all  these  unfortunates  are  stnipped  together 
into  a  vertical  column,  in  single  file,  and  are 
marched  up  the  snowy  ascent,  charging  the 
glaciers  on  their  rente.  The  object  of  ail 
this  is  obvious  enough.  If  the  leaders  should 
fall  in,  the  wheelers,  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tached, pull  them  out.  The  whole  team  i« 
kept  in  a  right  line,  and  by  this  means  goes 
over  the  same  ground.  TIutc  is  no  such 
artificial  facility  for  tlie  asient  of  the  Mala- 
detta as  exists  for  the  ascrnt  of  Mont  Blanc: 
it  is  a  far  less  beaten  route,  and,  I  should  bo 
disposed  to  think,  a  more  hazardous  experi- 
ment. To  the  weak  (or  to  those  of  ordinary 
strength,  whose  powers  fail  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
'«rtion   demanded   for  the  enterprise),    the 


alternative,  *^  Oo  on,  or  perish,"  must  b« 
anything  but  agreeable.  No  doubt  the 
stronger  help  t^)  drag  the  weaker  out  of  the 
ditficulty ;  but  it  would  seem  bard  under  snch 
circumstances  to  choose  between  being  dragged 
involuntarily  over  endless  regions  of  etenial 
ice,  and  being  chained  there  stationery  like 
Prometheus  for  ever  and  a-day. 

From  this  scenery  the  author  re- 
turned to  Luchon,  and  then  passed 
along  the  French  frontier  into  Ariege, 
and  subsequently  crossing  the  Spa- 
nish frontier  he  visited  the  mountain 
regions  of  Western  Catalonia.  Here 
is  a  lively  description  of  a  storm 
which  he  encountered  in  his  descent 
from  Mount  Collat,  in  company  with 
a  Cockney  Englishman,  whom  he 
picked  up  en  route,  and  whom  ho 
compares  to  an  unfortunate  hippopota- 
mus that  had  accidentally  swam  out 
of  the  Nile,  and  had  lost  its  way 
in  the  watery  wilderness  of  the 
Levant : — 

At  the  most  difficult  and  precipitous  point, 
the  clouds  descended  to  the  earth ;  and  the 
view  before  us,  just  now  spreading  over  the 
boundless  highlands  of  Catalonia,  barely  ex- 
tended to  our  horses'  headtf.  It  was  a  start- 
ling novelty  to  be  carried  over  the  mountains 
by  animals  to  all  appearance  destitute  both  of 
heads  and  tails  I  \Ve  were  summarily  brought 
to  a  dead  halt,  and  nothing  but  the  closest 
possible  proximity  prevented  us  from  being 
utterly  lost  to  each  other.  But  the  clouds 
went  onward  on  their  sublime,  ethereal  way; 
and  the  lurid  light  of  an  autumn  sun,  strag- 
gling with  dark  thunder-clouds  above,*  once 
more  disclosed  the  course  before  as. 

The  deluge  and  the  torrent,  however,  were 
close  at  hand :  down  they  came  simultaneous- 
ly from  the  heavens  and  from  the  mountain- 
tope  :  the  wind  roared  amid  the  pine-woods, 
and  swept  down  the  rock-clefts  with  its  hide- 
ous how] :  the  crashing  of  the  Uiunder  shook 
the  very  mountains  to  their  base :  the  light- 
ning transformed  the  sombre  fir-forests  into 
fiery  groves ;  the  new-bom  cataract  swept 
over  the  verdure  of  the  hill-sides ;  solitary 
trees  that  had  survived  the  seventy  years  of 
man,  snapped  in  their  very  trunks,  were 
liurled  down  the  precipice  in  the  sport  of  the 
whirlwind ;  and  the  dissolved  mists  mingling 
with  the  dark  substance  of  the  soil,  dif- 
charged  down  the  precipices  torrents  of  liquid 
coal  1  It  was  beneath  the  shelter  of  rocks 
alone  that  we  could  proceed ;  and  even  by 
their  sides  we  were  nearly  blown  off  our 
horses*  backs.  The  storm  lasted  nearly  two 
hours.  Ere  its  close,  our  track  had  become 
almost  impassable.  The  surcharged  waters 
of  the  Essera  burst  on  every  side  around  ns; 
and  paths  gave  place  to  cataracts.  We  ware 
at  Ust  forced  to  disQiotint  and  dinb  the  rocks 
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forming  tlie  debris  from  the  enormous  ridge 
tvhich  lay  above  us.  Tlie  horses  climbed  after 
US  as  they  could  ;  more  than  once  rolling  on 
their  sides.  At  length  we  reached  less  un- 
even ground,  and  a  commanding  view.  The 
storm  had  spent  itself,  the  wind  was  hushed  ; 
and  the  dark  thunder-scroll  was  rolled  back 
over  one-half  of  the  angry  heaven.  We  were 
on  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  To 
our  left  lay  the  dark  plains  of  Catalonia, 
still  in  all  their  wild  and  murky  gloom :  to 
the  right,  quivering  in  the  brilliant  glare  of 
an  autumnal  snn,  were  spread  before  us  the 
rich  and  golden  vales  of  Ariege. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  had 
the  good  fortime — for  we  esteem  it  a 
good  fortune  for  eveiy  traveller — to 
Sill  into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  moun- 
tain robbsrs;  and  he  details  with 
much  circimistantiality,  and  we 
hope  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
veracity,  his  perilous  position,  and 
the  address  with  wnich  he  ex- 
tricated himself  from  his  danger, 
when  escape  seemed  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  We  own  to  much  scepticism 
in  general  upon  the  subject  of  these 
romantic  adventures;  and,  for  our- 
selves, we  can  say  that  though  always 
moat  desirous  of  falling  in  with  a  soli- 
tary robber  or  cut-throat — we  rather 
believe  w^e  should  have  prefen*ed  a 
single  specimen  at  a  time — we  never 
haci  the  happiness,  either  upon  moun- 
tain or  in  valley,  to  succeed;  and 
travelled  many  a  solitary  pass,  with- 
out guido  or  companion,  without  so 
much  as  having  our  pocket  picked,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  clasp-knife  sheathed 
in  our  smaller  intestines.  Neverthe- 
less, we  deny  no  iuan*s  better  luck  or 
happier  expeViences,  so  let  our  traveller 
enjoy  the  honour  of  his  adventure, 
seeing  that  he  has  lived  to  tell  it. 

Upon  the  French  side  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  in  the  territory  of  Cer- 
dagnc  and  Roussillon,  exists  a  very 
singular  people.  In  the  midst  of  the 
progress  and  civilization,  which  for 
(•enturies  have  been  going  on  nortli- 
ward  of  tliem,  they  seem  to  cling  to 
old  thoughts,  old  customs,  old  institu- 
tions :  and  if  one  has  a  desire  to  go 
buck  the  stream  of  time,  not  indeed 
in  books  but  in  the  body,  he  has  but 
to  visit  tht^se  lovely  regions  and  he 
will  find  himself  m  the  mediaeval 
times,  both  as  reganls  character  and 
iniJigi nation.  What  will  the  reatler 
think  of  a  land  in  which  the  old 
miracle  plays  are  still  in  the  height  of 
fauliion — where,    upon  Sunday  and 


saint's  day,  one  can  assist  at  those 
ancient  and  now  traditional  mysteries 
which  were  the  origin  of  our  modem 
drama.  We  may  observe,  however, 
tliat  there  are  some  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  celebration  of 
these  mysteries  to-day  in  BoussiUon 
and  as  they  were  enacted  in  Italy  or 
Germany  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Trouvdres.  They 
now  embrace  a  shorter  period  of  dra- 
matic action,  seldom  exceeding  a  few 
hours,  though  occasionally  adjourned 
from  Simday  to  Sunday ;  and  they 
no  longer  represent  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell  by  the  triple  scoffolding  or  stages 
— ^a  very  significant  mode  of  suggest- 
ing the  respective  altitudes  of  these 
localities,  according  to  the  popular 
topographical  ideas  in  old  times — and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  in  modem 
times,  too — extensively  prevalent 
Our  author  was  present  at  some  of 
these  representations.  Here  is  his 
account  of  one  of  them.  We  must 
premise  that  the  stage  was  raised  to 
an  elevation  midway  between  the 
platform,  occupied  by  the  elite  of  tlie 
place,  and  the  benches  and  tables  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  commimity.  The  light 
of  day — for  the  performance  was,  of 
course,  in  the  day-time — was  dimly 
admitted  through  coloured  curtains, 
and  a  depiction  on  canvass  of  the  three 
worlds  supplied  the  place  of  the  me- 
diieval  scaffolding. 

Never  was  any  drama  a  more  complete 
practical  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  dra* 
matical  Unity  of  Place  (except  so  far  as 
scenic  arrangement  was  concerned)  ;  for  the 
play  which  was  acted  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world; 
and  after  comprehending,  in  theory  or  in  re- 
presentation, the  principal  events  of  tlie  first 
four  thousand  years,  concluded  with  our  Sa- 
viour's pilgrimage  upon  earth!  Paradise 
was,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act.  There  was  Adam  and  Eve,  at 
first  the  solitary  dramatis  porsonsc, — then 
came  the  animals  (by  a  gentle  anachronism) 
••  pawing  to  get  free."  Then  came  the 
tempting  evil  spirit,  and  finally  the  expelling 
and  avenging  angel.  But,  by  a  grotesque 
perversion,  the  former  was  represented  by  « 
fair  woman,  and  the  latter  by  a  dark  and 
bearded  man,  burnt  apparently  from  immemo- 
rial time  by  the  fierceness  of  a  Roussillon  sun. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  play  arrived 
at  the  deluge,  the  voyage  of  the  Ark  was 
Bupposexl;  much  as  the  triple  voyage  from 
Thessaly  to  Kuboea  is  mpposed  in  the  Tra. 
cfainifc    This,  in  fiwt»  was  «  haf^y  arrange- 
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ment  for  the  denixens  of  the  pit,  under  the 
circmnstance  of  the  eleTation  of  the  stage, 
and  of  the  inconvenient  Uws  of  watery  gnu 
vitation.  Then  came  the  pilgrimages  of  the 
Patriarchs — then  the  Egyptian  plagues. 

The  wanderings  in  the  Desert  followed  ; 
and  the  Jewish  kingdom  at  length  was  pre- 
sented upon  the  stage.  The  coetnme  of  the 
actors  nearly  killed  one  with  laughing ;  and 
the  grandest  attire  that  was  then  common  in 
Catalonia  was  held  to  be  the  presoroptiro 
fiishion  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The  actors, 
too,  were  often  wont  to  adorn  themselves 
witii  gilt  hackles  and  gilt  buttons ;  and  they 
occasionally  itppeared  with  their  Iiair  powder- 
ed in  a  manner  which  would  have  rendered  it 
A  mercy  to  the  drama  if  Mr.  Pitt's  hair-pow. 
der  tax  had  extended  to  Cerdagne  and  Uous- 
sillon. 

Then  followed  the  rejumwntation  of 
the  principal  eveoti  in  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  introduction  of  such 
iceneB  must  necessarily  shock  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen ;  yet  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  stigmatize  them  as  pro- 
fanity, ui)on  a  candid  consideration  of 
the  cenius  of  that  form  of  continental 
worship  which  addresses  itself  so 
much  to  the  senses,  especially  of  the 
lower  and  more  ignorant  grades  of 
society.  And,  ind^,  we  learn  from 
the  pages  before  us,  that  during  the 
re{)re8eutation  of  this  part  of  the 
drama  the  attitude  of  the  audience 
WAS  uniformly  serious  and  attentive. 
What  in  fact,  from  its  novelty,  might 
to  an  Euglisli  spectator  or  auditor  be 
either  revolting  or  ridiculous,  habit 
rendered  to  the  simple  and  supersti- 
tious |)eop]e  an  exhibition,  solemn, 
tragic,  and  instructive.  To  complete 
the  metUftjval  character  of  the  whole 
pci*fonuance,  the  miracle-play  was 
succeeded  by  a  comedy ;  thus  forcibly 
reminding  us  of  those  jolly  old  fellows 
of  the  middle  ages,  '*  the  clerks  of  the 
revels,"  as  the  trdge<ly  recalls  to  our 
ivcollection  the  venerable  "  Fra- 
teruitv  of  the  Passion." 

So  far  as  to  regions  that  have  been 
more  or  loss  visited  by  travellers  who 
journey  from  France  into  Spain 
through  the  passes  (»f  the  Pyrenees. 
We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
author's  exi>eriences  in  his  viait  to  a 
district  which  we  believe  but  few 
Englishmen  luive  ever  entered,  and 
of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware;  no 
account  has  heretofore  existed  in  our 
language.  And  yet  tliis  is  on  ancient 
commonwealth — nearly  as  ancient  a 
state  as  any  now  existmg  in  Europe. 
Jt  is  only  in  mountain  fastnessee  that 


such  a  political  phenomenon  could 
exist  as  a  state,  wnich,  too  small  and 
too  poor  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  of 
nei^ubouring  nations — ^too  weak  to 
excite  their  apprehensions,  and  too 
inaccessible  to  interfere  with  their  po- 
litical views — a  locality  which,  from 
its  position,  difficult  to  conquer  and 
to  hold,  and  when  conquered,  not 
worth  the  holding — ^is  therefore  left 
to  manage  its  own  affairs  as  best  it 
may.  And  thus  it  has  happened  to 
Andon*e,  as  it  has  happened  to 
another  mountain-girdled  republic 
in  Ital^ — San  Marino, — that  it  con- 
tinues in  its  integrity  through  all  sur- 
JTOunding  changes.  Despite  of  the 
state  of  periodical  revolutions,  which 
has  become  well  nigh  a  chronic  disease 
in  its  northern  neighbour  France,  and 
the  perpetual  political  troubles  and 
changes  which  make  the  monarchical 
state  of  its  southern  neiffhbour  Spain 
as  anarchical  and  unstable  as  dynastic 
revolutions  could  make  her— despite 
of  all  these,  it  is  a  truly  wonderful 
thinff  to  see  this  little  republic  tonday 
nearly  what  it  was  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury— governed  by  its  old  traditional 
laws,  and  enjoying  its  rude  freedom, 
and  presentmg  nearly  the  identical 
form  of  government  which  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Cliarlemagne  and  Louis 
le  Debonnaire.  Still,  u  there  be  no 
change,  there  can  be  no  progress,  and 
we  must,  of  course,  expect  that  what- 
ever liberty  and  conservative  stabi- 
lity this  little  place  may  boast,  theite 
blessings  must  be  dearly  purchased 
by  the  very  primitive  condition,  both 
as  regards  civilization  and  literature, 
in  which  its  people  must  be,  as  it 
were,  held  motionless.  And  indeed 
it  is  very  manifest,  that  throughout 
our  author's  details  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Andorrian  i^nublie,  there  runs 
an  under-current  of  satirical  humour 
and  mockeiy  that  indicates  he  looked 
upon  the  people  much  in  the  same 
light  that  ho  would  contemplate  a 
tnbe  of  savages  in  central  Amca  or 
in  one  of  the  Polynesia. 

There  are  three  routes  that  load  to 
Andorre.  That  which  leads  to  it  by 
the  baths  in  Ariege  was  selected  ;  and 
after  a  somewhat  ludicrous  discussion 
with  the  douanier  at  the  frontier,  the 
author  finds  himself  entering  the 
little  state.  The  first  aspect  was  cer- 
tainly not  Tery  promising.  "On 
either  ride  a  waiite  wilderness,  alter- 
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nately  of  mountain  and  valley, 
clothed,  indeed,  with  venlure,  but  nut 
a  tree,  a  human  habitation,  or  a  human 
being ;"  and  so  he  proceeded  with  his 
guide  till  the  course  led  them  into  a 
valley,  where,  **in  a  regicm  which  par- 
took partly  of  the  chanicter  of  an 
English  qungmire  and  iJiirtly  of  that 
of  an  Irish  bog,"  almost  every  tnice 
of  the  narrow  mthway — the  high 
road  to  the  rej)ul>lic  ! — along  which 
they  had  been  travelling,  disappeared. 
Well,  on  he  journeys,  and  our  inqui- 
pitive  searcher  after  ancient  constitu- 
tions speedily  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  stronghold  of  time-honoured 
conservative  institutions  was  "  a  re- 
public without  a  road,  without  a 
nouse,  without  a  river,  without  a 
trade,  without  a  place  of  learning, 
without  an  educated  person  !"  This 
picture  is  a  little  overcharged  ;  see- 
ing that  there  are  men  in  the  district, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  habita- 
tions of  some  sort ;  in  fact  there  are 
three  villages  besides  the  capital.  The 
nearest  was  Soldeu,  where  he  had 
the  gratilication  of  learning  he  could 
sleep  "  avec  les  moutons"  beyond  that 
was  Canillo,  and  farther  still  Encamp. 
In  the  former,  however,  he  i)uts 
up,  sups  in  the  common  kitchen 
w^ith  the  rest  of  the  inmates  by 
the  light  of  the  flambeau  of  nine 
wood,  and  sleeps  in  the  only  oed- 
room  of  the  village.  The  Syndic  or 
head  of  the  Rej)iiblio  chanced  at  the 
time  to  be  rusticating  in  the  neigh- 
bourhof>d  of  Canillo,  and  thither,  of 
course,  our  traveller  proceeds  to  i)ay 
his  resj)ects.  Having  jiscenckxi  a 
flight  of  steps  of  a  very  rude  and  lui- 
pdatial  character,  he  enters  a  dark 
chamber  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
the  fire  ;  its  only  furniture  were  a 
table  and  a  bench ;  on  the  latter 
tvo  men  wore  sitting,  one  of  them 
rose  :  - 

He  was  an  intelli^rent-lookin^  nmn,  of 
about  fiftv-five;  but  wiili  a  dark  and  suu- 
bnrnt  complexion.  The  cxrri'ssion  of  his 
eyes  bespoke  a  kindliness  of  heart  ;  iiis  man- 
ijer  ;i:ave  liiuj  a  certain  patrinrchal  air,  dii^nl- 
fied,  vi't  simple.  He  \Yore  a  vistment,  wiiich 
was  neither  a  coat  nor  a  jat  ket ;  ktiee- 
breeches ;  shoes  and  stockings  of  a  roun;h 
manufacture;  a  something'  of  blue  which 
girded  his  waist,  and  mi^'ht  have  been  a 
twisted  apron  ;  and  finally,  a  loufj- pointed 
red  cap,  the  extremity  of  which  hung  down- 
wards to  his  shoulders.  His  dress  differeJ 
little  from  that  of  the  peasantrj  around 
him,  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
dresa  of  the  iuhabitaots  of  High  Citalonia. 


This  was  the  S3Tidic,  whose  know- 
ledge of  sheep  was  much  more  pro- 
found than  hisskiU  in  legislation,  and 
whose  acqimintance  with  European 
politics  was  just  so  much  as  that  he 
knew  there  was  a  war  between  Hus- 
sia  and  France,  but  was  ignorant  that 
England  was  engageil  in  it.  It  may 
be  readily  conjectured  that  this  sim- 
ple shepherd-king  had  not  much  taste 
forjK)litical  disquisitions.  Indeed,  he 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  contrived  to 
dodrje  the  troublesome  attempts  of 
his  over  curious  visitor  to  seduce  him 
into  a  discussion  of  state  affairs  ;  and, 
in  fine,  he  edified  him  with  some 
views  on  commerce  and  political  eco- 
nomy, then  (and  of  course  at  all  times 
theretofore)  in  fashion  with  the  wor- 
thy Andorrians,  that  evidently  as- 
tonished our  English  friend.  A  very 
amusing  account  is  given  of  the  go- 
vernment house  and  council  chamber 
in  a  vein  of  pleasant  humour,  which 
inclines  us  to  the  beUef  that  our  viva- 
cious traveller  put  a  great  deal  of  so- 
lemn hoaxing  ujwn  Uiose  simple  rus- 
tics ;  for  instance,  he  actually  in- 
duced the  good  Syndic  to  attire  him- 
self in  his  robes  of  state,  consisting  of 
a  long,  black,  stmight-collared  coat, 
adorned  with  two  rows  of  buttons  of 
Brobdignagian  dimensions,  and  a  low, 
black  tunied-uj)  hat — something  be- 
tween an  admiral's  and  a  bishop's — 
and  he  hrwl  finally  the  effrontery  (tlie 
solenni  wag,  if  he  l>e  not  hoaxing  us 
too),  in  leAve-taking,  to  assure  "  His 
Excellency  of  the  coixliality  with 
which  Her  Majesty's  miuistera  would 
receive  him,  if  he"  should  ever  visit 
London  in  the  capacity  of  represen- 
tative of  his  countiy." 

Leaving  the  i-epublic  for  a  season, 
the  autln)r  passed  into  the  territory 
of  Urgel,  whose  bishop,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  government, 
enjoys  a  nominal  protectorate  over 
Andori-e.  Ui><)n  his  njturn  he  ha<l 
the  honor  to  l)e  present  at  a  full  an- 
sembly  of  the  twenty-four  council- 
lors of  st^ite  on  the  oc<:asion  of  a  dis- 
cussion touching  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  the  state 
against  the  irruption  of  Cataloniau 
brigands.  Before  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  Andori'e,  we  cannot  do  l)etter 
than  extract  from  the  volume  before 
us  some  outline  of  the  constitution 
and  history  of  that  singular  Repul> 
lie  : — 

The    p«opIe    of  Andorre,  aocordiug  to 
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the  earliest  charter,  owe  their  independence 
to  an  event  whicli  threiitened  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe.  Tl)0  first  autlieiitic  tradi- 
tions of  the  Republic  extend  beyond  the  age 
of  Charlemagne,  and  their  earliest  written  do- 
cuments bear  the  signature  in  behalf  of  that 
emperor,  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  The  An- 
dorrians  and  the  Cutulonians  were  in  those 
early  periods  a  common  race.  The  whole 
region  of  Catalonia  being  endangered,  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  by  the  pro- 
gi'ess  of  the  Moorish  arms,  the  population,  in 
778,  sent  a  deputation  to  Charlemagne,  im- 
ploring his  support  in  defence  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Frankish  king,  accompanied  by  his  paladins, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  united  his  army  in 
the  valley  of  Urgel  with  the  assembled  forces 
of  Catalonia,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
mountaineers  of  tlie  district  of  Andorre. 
After  a  brilliant  campaign,  he  effected  the 
extirpation  of  the  Moors  as  far  as  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  He  then  proceeded  to 
establish  a  military  and  political  organization 
for  the  defence  of  the  invaded  territory.  He 
recognised  in  the  Andorrinns  certain  peculiar 
rights,  which  ho  afterwards  more  clearly  de- 
fined, and  granted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
bishopric  and  church  of  Urgel  the  tithes  of 
tho  six  parishes  into  which  their  valleys 
were  even  at  tliat  very  early  period  divided. 
Here,  then,  arose  the  germ  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Andorre,  and  here  also  the  germ  of 
the  pretensions  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
played by  the  See  of  Urgel. 

A  second  irrnption  of  the  Moors  having 
again  threatened  that  independence  which 
the  institutions  of  Charlemagne  were  in* 
tended  to  preserve,  the  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans entrusted  tho  re-establishment  of  peace 
to  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Tho  joint 
authority  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Louis 
Lad  rewarded  the  military  services  of  the  An- 
dorrians  by  the  grant  of  their  political  inde- 
pendence. The  ancient  document  which 
founded  the  Republic  of  Andorre  dates  from 
the  year  805,  and  bears  the  signature  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  has  always  been 
known  to  the  Republic  by  the  title  of  Ludo- 
vicus  Pius. 

The  original  of  this  deed  is  «till  pi*e- 
Ben'ed  iu  the  archives  of  the  reimblic, 
aud  the  author  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  aUowcil  to  peruse  whatever  por- 
tion of  its  coulents  woifi  stiU  legible. 
It  would  api)ear  that  Tvouis  acted  by 
the  authority  of  Charlemagne,  and 
tlie  autlior  telU  us  that  tlie  confirma- 
tions of  this  charter  iire  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  suc^ceeding  emiHjrors. 

In  its  conclusion  there  is  a  recommen- 
dation which,  so  far  as  the  testimony 
of  the  author  goes,  we  would  imagine 
has  >)een  very  faithfully  adopted— 
namelv,  that  the  people  of  Andorre 
ghouhf  "  establish  an  absolute  equality 
of  rights  in  th^ir  mutuid  relationsi 


and  ignore  peculiar   privileges  and 
distinction  of  ranks." 

This  independence  was  disturbed 
by  assailants,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
The  Bishop  of  Urgel,  on  the  one 
hand,  asserted  the  subordination  of 
the  Kepublic  to  the  church,  which  he 
enforced  by  the  customary  sacerdotal 
fulminations :  ontheother  hand,  Char- 
lemagne the  Bald  made  a  grant  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  Count  of  Urgel  as  a 
reward  for  services.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  two  wolves  for  the  unhappy 
cai-case  was  arranged  by  their  uniting 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  prey, 
but  that  alliance  ended  as  all  lupine 
federations  are  sure  to  end,  they 
fought  over  the  spoil,  again  arranged 
their  difference,  and  again  quarrelled, 
aud  when  both  parties  were  ex- 
hausted, they  finally  settled  the 
matter  by  establishing  a  "  Protector- 
ate in  Common  ;"  and  at  this  day  the 
Court  of  the  TuiUeries  and  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel  are  the  protectors  of  the 
Republic.  Protection  meaning,  we 
presume,  the  right  to  levy  an  annual 
tribute  from  a  state  that  needs  no 
other  or  better  protection,  than  that 
which  nature  and  their  own  unobtru- 
sive seclusion  affords  : — 

The  source  of  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Andorre  consists  in  the  Legislative  Council- 
lor of  each  district.  Their  councillors  are 
not  absolutely  identical,  as  a  body,  with  tho 
landed  proprietors,  who  are  a  clan  somewhat 
more  numerous.  They  sit,  not  in  virtue  of 
property  or  election,  but  as  hereditary  legis- 
lators. The  ancestors  of  certain  ftunilies  now 
in  possession  of  n  share  of  the  soil,  obtained, 
in  whatever  manner — and  on  this  point  great 
obscurity  g«aerally  rests — a  right  of  legisla- 
tion within  the  district  in  which  thcur  pro- 
perty was  situated. 

It  is  competent  to  the  hereditary  legisla- 
tors to  add  to  their  number,  by  summoning 
at  any  time  an  unfranchised  proprietor  to  the 
Council ;  and  as  the  more  ancient  and  consi- 
derable landholders  are  already  found  among 
this  bo<ly,  it  has  naturally  become  their  prac- 
tice to  elect  any  excluded  member  who  may 
approach  themselves  in  point  of  tcrritoiial 
consideration. 

The  executive  functions  of  each  of  their 
aix  districts  are  confided  in  two  Consuls, 
who  are  members  of  the  supreme  Council. 

There  is  also  a  central  or  supremo 
council  of  twenty-four  in  number,  and 
is  formed  by  the  representatives  of 
eachof  the  si  X  parisheSjConsist  ing  of  the 
two  consuls  aud  the  two  ex-consuls — 
which  thus  gives  the  advantage  of  a 
continual  rotation  of  members.  This 
council  d«cte  the  Syndic,  whose  office 
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is  nominally  held  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  council,  but  virtually  for  life.  In 
relation  to  the  land  tenure  of  An- 
dorre  we  have  some  interesting  infor- 
mation. A  portion,  generally  the 
valleys,  belong  to  the  State,  while  the 
higher  lands  are  individual  property. 
The  sub-diviaion  of  the  public  lands 
amongst  the  parishes,  according  to 
their  population,  and  the  right  of 
commonage  enjoyed  by  each  indivi- 
dual indicate  an  arrangement  as 
equitable  as  it  is  simple,  yet  capable 
of  existing  only  in  a  state  whose 
social  polity  is  of  that  primitive  na- 
ture that  it  neither  admits  of  or  re- 
quires any  complex  relations.  What 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  suri)rising,  as  it 
will  be  n\  the  opinion  of  many  the 
moat  enviable  condition  of  the  An- 
dorriaus,  is  that  they  have  no  written 
law  !  Should  the  worthy  Syndic  in 
an  evil  hour  be  induced  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  our  author  and  come  to 
London,  how  will  he  look  aghast  at 
the  gigantic  Ossa  of  our  "  statutes  at 
large,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  Pelion 
of  commentary  which  our  Titantic 
legists  have  piled  up  thereon,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  reach  the  heaven  of 
justice.  No  written  law  !  aye,  and 
hear  it  ye  boa,stful  Britons,  no  trial 
by  jury.  Equity  and  custom,  the 
dictates  of  their  simple  consciences, 
and  the  usages  of  the  State  alone 
guide  the  judges  in  their  decisions, 
and  yet  it  works  well,  at  least  so  says 
the  writer  of  this  volume. 

Another  trait  which  unmistakeably 
marks  the  barbarism  of  Andorre,  is 
this,  "  With  scarcely  any  excejition 
the  duties  of  the  State  [are  gratui- 


tously discharged  by  the  authorities 
on  whom  they  fall  !"  We  rather 
imagine  there  is  not  much  competi- 
tion for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
that  competitive  examinations  are 
scandalously  neglected.  But  the  sys- 
tem is  carried  further  still,  and  even 
the  soldiers  serve  gratuitously,  the 
only  aid  afforded  being  to  individuals 
who  are  too  poor  to  purchase  the 
necessary  equipments,  which  in  that 
case  are  supplied  to  them  by  the  state. 
Upon  the  whole  review  of  this  in- 
teresting little  community,  one  can- 
not help  entertaining  very  serious 
doubts  that  their  condition  would  be 
im]>roved  by  a  participation  of  the  civi- 
lization, such  as  it  is  with  all  its  draw- 
backs— which  their  neighbours  on 
either  aide  of  them  possess.  Compared 
with  Spain  their  lot  ajmears  to  us  to 
be  enviable  indeed — ana  a  comparison 
of  their  contented  and  peaceful  virtue 
with  the  miseiy  and  demoraliaatiaii 
of  the  French  borderers,  affords  a  con- 
trast decidedly  in  favour  of  the  state 
of  Andorre.  We  will  sum  up  in  the 
words  in  which  our  author  concludes 
his  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
work,  as  he  estimates  the  character 
of  the  Andorrians  : — 

They  possess  the  intrinsic  qualifications 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  thej  want  the  artifi- 
cial elements  of  real  wealth.  And  if  there  \a 
no  comraunitj  in  the  world  which  fulijr  re{n«- 
sents  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  moral  state, 
yet  where  can  so  fair  a  Utopia  be  conceived 
as  in  the  heart  of  mountains,  secluded  from 
the  interests  and  influences  of  the  common 
world,  adorned  by  the  Beautifnl  in  Nature, 
and  peopled  by  all  that  is  simple,  and  just» 
and  benevolent  in  Man? 


SPAIN. 


After  the  lanse  of  more  than  three 
months  from  tne  date  of  the  coup  ctetat 
which  displaced  Espartero,  and  se- 
cured the  triumph  of  O'Donnell  as 
the  irresponsible  dictator  of  Spain, 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs  has  become 
more  unsettled,  the  existence  of  the 
government  more  doubtful,  and  its 
relations  to  the  chief  political  parties 
in  the  state  more  anomalous  than  in 
any  former  juncture  of  this  i>eriod. 
ITie  suddenness  of  the  coup  which 
broke  up  the  Duke  of  Victory's  ad- 
ministration demolished  all  those 
schemes  of  material  and  administra- 


tive  reform  which  had  l>een  the  result 
of  two  years  of  deliberation,  and 
wholly  destroyed  the  organization  of 
the  Progresista  party  before  it  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock.  A 
singular  combination  of  events  served 
at  that  moment  to  give  stability  to 
the  O'Donnell  government.  Either 
of  the  two  principal  parties  in  the 
state  were  without  influential  lead> 
ers  :  the  Progi'eaistas  lost  their  chiefs 
through  defection,  and  those  who  had 
become  the  prespective  commanders 
of  the  Moderado  camp  were  proscrib- 
ed from  their  native  soil.    It  became^ 
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therefore,  possible  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration temporarily  strong,  ir- 
respectively of  tne  political  parties 
in  the  nation.  A  coalition  between 
those  whose  defection  had  caused  the 
overthi'ow  of  the  Progresista  minis- 
try, and  a  few  tliirtl-rate  politicians  of 
the  Moderado  school,  then  constituted 
such  a  government.  It  became  obvi- 
ous from  the  outset,  in  spite  of  the 
rumours  which  gave  O'Donnell  credit 
for  intending  to  maintain  an  effectu- 
ally constitutional  system  of  policy, 
that  an  administration  so  formed 
would  be  unable  to  encounter  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  and  could  exist 
on  despotic  principles  alone  ! 

The  negative  and  undefined,  though 
nevertheless  reactionary,  policy  pur- 
sued by  O'Donnell  dunng  the  first 
two  months  of  his  Dictatorship, 
clearly  implied  his  indisposition  to 
commit  himself  to  open  hostility  with 
either  of  the  two  leading  parties. 
While  Narvaez  and  C'hristina  were 
yet  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  there  were 
hopes  of  successful  intrigue  with  the 
Moderados,  and  while  the  event  of 
their  return  might  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  seek  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
gresistas.  Accordingly,  neither  was 
the  then  existing  liberal  constitution 
abolished,  nor  was  the  National 
Guard  dissolved.  By  these  means, 
O'Donnell,  if  he  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  both  parties,  saved  himself 
from  irretrievable  rupture  with  either. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hostile  organ- 
iziition  which  the  Progresistas  were 
labouring  to  cement  in  the  provinces, 
added  to  the  ]:)ersonal  disposition  of 
the  sovereign  towards  a  reactionary 
policy,  ultimately  detern>ined  O'Don- 
nell in  favour  of  the  decisive  measures 
which  were  proclaimed  about  two 
months  ago.  The  Natiomd  Guard, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  then  for- 
mally dissolved ;  and  the  existing 
Constitution  was  replaced  by  another 
which  involved  in  effect  a  modified 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1845. 
The  new  elections  under  that  system 
were  not,  however,  designed  to  take 
place  until  1857  ;  and  the  policy  of 
the  government  become  equivalent 
to  a  suspension  of  all  constitutional 
rights. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  after 
the  assumption  of  this  new  character 
by  the  O'Donnell  ministry,  when  two 
important  classes  of  events,  wholly 
tmconnect«d  with  each  other^  shook 


to  its  basis  the  security  of  a  govera- 
ment,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
had  gained  strength  from  the  recent 
proclamation  of  a  definite  policy.  Of 
these  the  one,  and  perhaps  the  most 
imminently  dangerous  to  ministers, 
consisted  in  the  measures  taken  in 
reference  to  Maria  Christina  and 
Narvaez.  The  other  took  its  shape 
in  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
brought  the  question  of  the  sales  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  actively  main- 
tained by  the  Espartero  ministry,  to 
a  crisis.  We  will  glance  successively 
at  these  questions. 

What  may  have  been  the  actual 
nature  of  the  secret  influence  which, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  brought  back  the 
Duke  of  Valencia — the  prescriptive 
leader  of  the  Modei-ado  party — in 
triumph  to  Madrid,  there  are  no 
means  of  accui'at^ly  ascertaining. 
That  the  Queen  entertained  any 
strong  S3anpathies  for  this  impetuous 
and  overbeai'ing,  vulgar  and  insolent 
general, — during  whose  previous  ad- 
ministration the  sovereign  could 
hardly  have  deemed  the  crown  to  be 
her  own — is  scarcely  possible.  The 
marks  of  favour  simultaneously  shown 
by  the  French  Emperor  to  O'Donnell 
have  also  been  brought  forward,  more 
obviously  than  reasonably,  to  show 
that  such  a  course  could  hardly  have 
been  dictated  from  Paris.  It  would 
not,  however,  greatly  belie  our  gene- 
ral view  of  the  policy  of  the  Tuilleries, 
if  it  should  prove  that  that  court 
designed  in  the  return  of  Narvaez  the 
establishment  of  a  rival  to  O'Donnell, 
who  should  thus  be  ke]>t  in  continual 
dependence  upon  French  influence, 
and  consequently  in  continual  ac- 
quiescence in  French  policy,  for  the 
support  of  his  administration.  Na- 
poleon III.  probably  did  not  antici- 
pate so  immediate  a  triumph  for 
Narvaez. 

Be  this  a.s  it  may,  passpoi-ts  had 
scarcely  been  granted  to  Narvaez, 
when  a  decree  appeared  rescinding 
the  confiscation  of  the  property 
possessed  by  the  exiled  CTiristina  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  Christina, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
placed  between  the  Moderados  and 
Progresistas,  under  the  double  ban 
of  confiscation  and  proscription. 
While  that  lady  was  at  Madrid,  no 
liberal  government  could  exist,  and 
O'Donnell  had  himself  publicly  de- 
clared that ''  with  Christina  in  SpaiOt 
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all  government  was  impossible."  It 
soon  therefore  became  clear  that  the 
influence  of  the  new  Dictator  was  at 
an  end,  and  thatmeasures,  of  all  others 
the  most  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  his  government,  were  being^  as  it 
were  carried  over  his  head.  If  the 
decree  of  confiscation  on  the  property 
of  Christina  were  rescinded,  on  what 
principles  of  justice  could  the  decree 
of  personal  proscription  be  maintain- 
(.'d  ?  At  all  events,  it  was  clear  that 
the  influence  which  had  triumphed 
iu  the  one  case  would  triumph  also 
in  the  other;  and  that  O'Donnell 
most  shortly  expect  to  find  a  large 
camarilla  intriffue  in  full  develop- 
ment at  Madria,  in  virtue  of  which 
Cyhristina  and  Narvaez,  or  Narvaez 
alone,  would  share  all  the  powers  of 
the  state. 

The  second  of  these  questions — 
termed  in  Spanish  phraseology  the 
atnortisaciorif  or  the  sales  of  ecclesi- 
astical property — further  developed 
the  insecurity  of  ministers,  inasmuch 
as  it  showed  that  they  were  directly 
at  issue  between  themselves.  This 
point  calls  for  brief  elucidation. 
When  the  civil  wars  had  subsided, 
the  prostration  of  all  the  springs  of 
wealth  in  tlie  country  was  so  com- 
plete that  no  taxation  that  could  be 
miposed  by  the  state — or  that,  if  im- 
posed by  law,  would  yield  a  corres- 
])onding  revenue  in  fact — sufficed  to 
<  nable  the  government  to  meet  its 
liabilities.  The  necessity  of  main- 
tiiining  a  considerable  army  in  a 
country  only  just  delivered  from  in- 
ternecine hostility,  and  still  devoured 
with  the  bitterest  rivalries,  impei-a- 
tively  called  for  a  full  exchequer. 
National  credit  had  sunk  so  low  that 
any  extensive  system  of  loans  was 
impossible.  The  government  conse- 
(juently  had  recourse  to  a  confiscation 
(»f  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  regular  orciers,  and  ultimately 
to  a  sale  of  their  estates.  This  policy 
was  alternately  suspended  and  re- 
sumed by  the  administrations  which 
in  those  days  succeeded  one  another 
with  amazing  rapidity,  until  it  was 
at  length  checked  for  a  long  future 
period,  if  we  remember  right,  in  1848. 
On  the  resumption  of  power  by 
Rspartero  in  1854,  he  found  the  state 
of  the  public  finances  very  little  better 
than  during  his  first  administration. 
He,  therefore,  brought  this  policy 
again  into  action,  and  designed,  there 


can  be  no  doubt,  the  alienation  of  the 
whole  remainder  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 

Eerty.  But  there  was  this  difference 
etween  his  policy  and  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors, that  the  sums  thus  obtain- 
ed were  intended  during  his  admini- 
stration to  be  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  country,  which  every 
preceding  government  had  neglected 
to  provide  for. 

The  vacillation,  or  at  least  the  want 
of  vigour,  displayed  by  the  Progresista 
government  of  1854,  left  this  question, 
on  their  dissolution  in  1856,  still 
undecided,  and  we  might  almost  say 
not  materially  advanced.  "When, 
therefore,  O'Donnell,  as  the  phoenix 
of  the  defunct  Progresista  government, 
suddenly  installed  a  new  administra- 
tion, composed  partly  of  those  who 
were  directly  pledged  to  the  policy  of 
Espartero,  and  partly  of  those  who 
had  meanwhile  steadfastly  opposed 
it,  the  question  necessarily  became  a 
very  difficult  and  ticklish  one  for  the 
cabinet  to  deal  with.  Moreover,  its 
urgent  character  rendered  it  one  on 
which  discussion  could  not  be  long 
avoided. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  O'Donnell, 
no  doubt,  had  two  courses  before  him. 
He  might  either  invite  open  discus- 
sion, when  discussion  grew  inevitable, 
and  abide  by  its  result — possibly  that 
of  the  dismemberment  of  the  admi- 
nistration ;  or  he  might  anticipate 
opposition  by  intrigue,  and  carry  the 
question  surreptitiously  against  his 
opponents.  Those  who  know  the 
ctiaracter  of  O'Donnell  will  not  be 
surprised  at  his  adopting  the  latter 
course.  But  it  proved  to  be  the 
woi'st  policy  of  the  two  ;  a  blundering 
intriguer,  indeed,  is  pi-etty  sure  to 
work  his  own  ruin. 

O'Donnell  accordingly  convened 
the  cabinet  in  the  absence  of  Rioa 
Rosas,  the  leader  of  the  section  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Espartero,  and 
put  the  question  indirectly  to  issue  by 
one  of  the  most  discreditable  and  un- 
successful stratagems  that  we  have 
heartl  of  even  at  Madrid.  The 
cabinet  being  thus  'packed' — and 
Bios  Rosas,  the  onljr  other  master 
spirit  among  the  ministers,  knowing 
nothing  of  its  deliberations — M. 
Cantero,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
put  up  as  a  stalking  horse  for  O'Don- 
nell, to  propose  a  decree  authorising 
the  Sjianiah  treasury  to  advanoe 
7,500,000  reals  for    tlie    repairs  of 
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churches  and  some  other  public 
buildiiigs,  on  the  faith  of  an  under- 
taking that  this  sum  shotdd  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  treasury  out  of  fresh 
sales  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Such 
a  decree  of  course  assumed  and 
involved  the  whole  question  in  dis- 
pute. The  indignation  of  Kios  Bosas 
in  being  thus  dealt  with  was  extreme. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  queen, 
and  demanded  the  summoning  of  the 
council  for  the  re-consideration  of  a 
question  in  the  discussion  of  which 
his  voice  had  been  excluded.  The 
cabinet  accordingly  re-assembled  in 
the  queen's  presence,  and  her  majesty, 
as  might  be  expected,  took  the  side 
advocated  by  Rios  Rosas.  The  decree 
was  rescinded  by  the  vote  of  a  narrow 
majority.  O'Donnell  and  Cantero, 
therefore,  had  obviously  but  one 
course  to  pursue.  They  tendered 
their  resignation  as  the  alternative  of 
the  sovereign  declining  to  relent.  Her 
majesty,  it  appears,  made  short  work 
with  the  Minister  of  Finance.  It 
was  a  case  of  "it  is  no  mistake  :  it 
can  be  no  mistake  :  it  shall  be  no 
mistake."  Cantero  retired.  But  the 
queen  plainly  told  O'Donnell  that  she 
would  have  neither  his  opinions  nor 
hid  resignation.  Again  he  tendered 
the  alternative  :  again  she  refused 
either.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
accordingly  doomed  to  the  last  humi- 
liation—he was  compelled  to  preside, 
like  a  visible  dumby,  over  a  cabinet 
in  which  Kios  Eosas  was  the  only 
coufidant  of  the  Queen  ! 

It  was  clear  that  any  attempt  to 
stave  off  a  vital  controversy  as 
though  it  were  an  open  question 
would  utterly  fail.  "  Open  que»- 
tions"  are  those  only  which  exist 
either  in  virtue  of  mere  abstract 
speculation,  or  which  are  brought 
aoout  by  practical  agitation  where 
there  is  no  intrinsic  necessity  for  an 
immediate  adjudication  of  the  points 
in  controveiy.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  Spain  does  not  unfortunately 
enable  us  to  take  any  such  view  of 
the  question  of  sales  of  church  pro- 
perty. The  revenues  of  the  state  have, 
it  is  well  a.«<certained,  been  regularly 
on  the  decline  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Progresista  government  :  the 
expense  of  the  military  department 
have  been  largely  on  the  increase 
during  the  same  period  :  no  reduo- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
any  other  ]>ranch  of    exjwnditure : 


and  the  nefarious  policy  of  buying 
the  support  of  civilians  and  of  the 
army  by  bribes  is  probably  being 
carried  to  a  lai'ger  extent  than  for  a 
long  previous  period.  Under  the 
Espartero  ministry  there  was  no 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  What,  then, 
is  the  case  likely  to  be  now  ?  And  by 
which  of  the  usual  methods  resorted 
to  by  the  prosperous  governments  of 
Europe,  in  junctures  of  monetary 
emergency,  can  the  minister  charged 
with  the  Spanish  finances  hope  to 
implenish  an  exhausted  treasury  ?  If 
he  turn  to  the  dire  expedient  of 
additional  taxation,  what  taxable 
articles  can  be  found  in  a  country 
impoverished  and  exhausted  by  the 
indolence  of  the  people,  and  the  col- 
lapse of  commerce,  and  a  perpetuity 
of  misgoveniment  ?  It  appeal's  to 
us  that  additional  taxation  in  Spain 
will  prove  as  ineffectual  as  the  lax 
levied  on  hair  powder  by  Mi*.  Pitt  in 
our  own  country  ;  and  that  the  na- 
tional poverty  will  render  charges  upon 
essential  articles  of  consumption,  as  il- 
lusory in  S|)ain  as  charges  on  facti- 
tious subjects  of  consumption  must 
be  in  Great  Britain.  And  if  the 
government  seek  to  obviate  this  dis- 
comfiture l>y  the  expedient  of  loans, 
it  is  wholly  imj>ossible  to  conceive 
that  any  prudent  capitalist  would 
risk  £100,000  in  their  hands,  under 
the  present  forlorn  prospect  of  its 
rej)aymeut. 

It  therefore  seems  to  us  that  the 
remainder  of  the  church-lands  are 
doomed  to  a  speedy  alienation.  Such 
a  course,  in  truth,  appears  to  afibrd 
the  only  alternative  from  national 
bankruptcy,  and  the  military  lawless- 
ness and  defection  which  an  inability 
to  jxvy  the  army  would  immediately 
bring  about.  We  confess,  we  have  so 
lon^  regarded  this  jx)licy  of  ecclesias- 
ticju  spoliation  as  irrevocable,  that  wo 
are  quite  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
completion  of  a  scheme,  which  indeed 
will  consummate  the  revolutionary 
character  of  monarchical  institutions 
in  Spain,  but  will  place  the  relations 
of  the  church  on  a  less  anomalous  and 
more  inteliimble  footing  than  they 
now  stand.  Previous  to  the  accession 
of  Espartero  in  18.54,  this  policy  had 
been  pursued  so  far  that  all  tlie  cha- 
I'acter  of  an  independent  institution 
which  formerly  appertained  to  the 
Church  of  Sfmrn  in  a  preeminent  de- 
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gree,  was  upon  his  return  to  power 
wholly  done  away.  The  priests, 
regular  and  secular,  were  then  seen 
roaming  over  the  country,  living 
upon  alms  or  upon  spiritual  extor- 
tion, as  though  tlie  one  class  had  just 
been  ejected  en  masse  from  their 
religious  houses,  and  the  other  from 
their  parsonages.  While,  moreover, 
the  question  was  maintained  in  this 
doubtful  and  undecided  position, 
tliere  was  the  less  prospect  of  any 
satisfactory  legislation  being  eifected, 
wliich  should  place  the  Church  upon 
a  more  desirable  and  intelligible 
fo<iting. 

If  we  turn  from  these  special  ques- 
tions to  a  contemplation  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  Spain,  we  shall  long 
he  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  catas- 
trophe which  has  reduced  that  coun- 
try, in  nearly  every  element  of  its 
social  and  political  condition,  to  al- 
most imexampled  misery.  But  if 
the  causes  of  this  national  depression 
lie  deep,  the  means  of  restoration 
jippear  inscrutable.  The  evils  of 
Spain  do  not  rest  in  the  mere  faults 
or  government.  A  systematically 
bad  government,  indeed,  points  to  an 
antecedent  corruption  in  the  social 
system  itself,  on  which  alone  a  vicious 
nde  can  be  permanently  reposed. 
No  doubt  the  government  in  Spain 
is  the  worst  that  can  exist ;  but  if 
society  were  not  rotten  also,  it  could 
not  exist  at  all.  Into  what  a  depth 
(if  social  demoralization  must  a  coun- 
try be  plunged  where  the  army  is  a 
mere  piratical  organization — where 
its  revolt  or  subordination  is  a  mere 
question  of  bribery — ^where  its  gene- 
rals openly  and  with  impunity  make 
war  at  once  on  the  people  and  on  the 
government ;  drive  an  existing  mini- 
ster out  of  office  ;  seize  the  powers  of 
the  state  in  tuni,  with  the  grasp  of 
dictators,  to  be  themselves  ejected  by 
no  vote  of  a  deliberate  assembly,  but 
))y  the  intrigues  of  a  rival  camarilla 
j'ot  more  corrupt  perhaps  than  the 
infamous  administrator  whom  that 
camarilla  may  displace  ? 

The  cause  of  all  tliis  can  surely 
have  no  other  foundation  than  in  the 
total  demoralisation  of  society,  and 
in  that  political  apathy  which  is  at 
once  the  result  and  the  index  of  na- 
tional demoralisation.  Corruption  of 
every  kind  in  government  has  been 
so  long  an  attribvte  d  the  state,  that 
men  cease  to  rist  up  and  pimiflh 


offences  which  may  be  defended  on 
the  example  of  every  official  prede- 
cessor, and  which  in  fact  have  be- 
come such  an  integral  and  inalienable 
jmrt  of  the  Spanish  system,  that  Spa- 
niards have  not  only  ceased  to  punish 
malversation,  but  look  upon  honesty 
as  a  chimera. 

The  social  gradations  of  which  the 
Spanish  people  is  built  up  are  direct- 
ly calculated  to  favour  this  state  of 
things.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
by  much  too  backward  to  take  any 
part  in  public  affidrs,  aa  they  do  in 
this  country.  The  commonest  man 
in  Great  Britain  reads  his  newspaper 
and  has  his  own  opinions,  which  are 
really  seldom  irrational  opinions.  The 
difference  between  Spain  and  our  own 
empire  in  this  respect  is,  that  in  the 
former  all  politicad  action  vests  in  the 
few  ;  and  those  few  not  seldom  a  band 
of  self-interested  partisans,  each  bent 
on  plundering  the  country  in  virtue 
of  some  petty  office — these  offices  be- 
ing scarcely  less  numerous,  or  less 
detrimental  to  public  interests  than 
those  of  France  oef ore  the  revolution. 
The  nobles  and  larger  landholders 
rarely  live  on  theii*  propertv.  Many 
of  them  habitually  I'eside  m  foreign 
capitals.  Those  who  live  in  Madrid 
are  either  mere  men  of  fashion,  or 
court  sycophants  :  in  either  case  tbey 
ai'e  political  nonentities.  In  sosh  a 
S3'stem  the  territorial  influence  is 
clearly  at  an  end,  and  the  territorial 
element  in  government  is  conse- 
quently extinct,  or  at  least  dormant. 
If  we  pass  from  that  to  the  commer- 
cial element,  or  the  influence  of  the 
towns,  we  shall  find  that  men  of 
trade  care  for  little  but  commercial 
laws  ;  that  any  general  and  material 
reform  would  not  only  call  for  imme- 
diate pecuniary  sacrifices  considerable 
in  degree,  but  that  it  would  benefit 
the  territorial  infinitely  more  than 
the  oppidan  or  commercial  interest ; 
and  that  persons  in  that  intei-est,  it  be- 
ing more  precarious  and  less  perma- 
nent than  the  landed  wealth,  are  ftir 
less  disposoil  than  landholders  to 
make  immediate  sacrifices  for  pro- 
8})ective  gains. 

It  thus  follows  that  the  towns  exert 
little  more  influence  than  the  country. 
When  therefore  we  eliminate  these 
two  elements  of  visible  wealth  and 
power,  we  leave  every  thing  to  the 
government.  That  government  ban, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  headed 
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by  sovereigns  outrageously  uiipriuci- 
pled.  For  the  last  forty  years  the 
throne  haa  chiefly  been  held  by  an 
idiotic,  grovelling,  fiuiatical  king,  and 
then  successively  by  a  mother  and 
daughter  each  trying  to  exceed  the 
other  in  every  species  of  infamy. 
Where  there  is  neither  restraint  from 
the  thnme  nor  restraint  from  the 
people,  ministers  are  sure  to  be  cor- 
rupt. This  is  the  whole  secret  of 
Spanish  politics.  Every  military  man 
who  can  control  the  army  kicks  out 
:in  existing  ministry  ;  devours  the 
countiy  ;  exhausts  its  resources  ;  and 
rules  }iy  the  vilest  usurpation,  until 
he  is  deservedly  ejected  in  turn  by  a 
new  adventurer. 

Narvaez,  Duke  of  Valencia,  has 
now  triumphed  again  ;  and  his  suc- 
cess strikingly  illustrates  these  ob- 
servations. By  the  most  peraevering 
industiy  he  has  worked  his  way  back 
to  Madrid.  A  political  exile  through- 
out the  liberal  ministry  of  Espartero, 
he  seized  the  first  opportunity  on  the 
coup  d'etat  of  July  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  i>ower  at  Madrid.  Defeated  in 
that  aim  by  the  adroit  rivalry  of 
O'Donnell,  he  was  compelled  to  await 
beyond  the  frontier  luitil  he  could 
gain  his  passpoils.  Narvaez,  we  sus- 
pect, was  an  important  instrument  in 
the  restoration  of  the  property  of 
Christina,  as  an  indii-cct  means  to  his 
own  exaltation.  When  the  lands  of 
that  sovereign  were  once  given  back, 
it  was  obviously  difficult  to  continue 
the  proscription  against  her;  and  when 
that  slur  was  once  dissipated,  all  the 
action  of  her  court  influence  came 
again  into  play  ;  and  that  influence, 
of  course,  was  directed  in  behalf  of 
her  ally,  Narvaez,  and  in  especial 
opposition  to  O'Donnell — the  then 
existing  minister — by  whom  she  was 
i^rdialTy  detested,  and  who  had 
publicly  given  expression  to  that 
hatred. 

The  hundred  days  of  O^Donnell 
assuredly  have  not  been  very  glorious. 
He  has  sunk  step  by  step  from  in- 
dependence to  ordinary  ministerial 
power,  and  from  ordinary  ministerial 
power  to  the  cat's-paw  of  Isiibella  and 
the  warming-jxin  of  Narvaez.  Grow- 
ing smaller  by  degrees,  and  beanti- 
fully  less,  he  at  length  glides  imper- 
ceptibly from  view,  the  entry  of  the 
Duke  of  Valencia  into  the  capital 
being  the  interesting  little  vanisninj 
point  of  this  political  landscape 
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is  rumoured  that  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
cia, three  days  after  his  arrival,  paid 
a  friendly  visit  to  the  prime  minister 
of  Spain  ;  and  after  a  pleasant  inter- 
view iufoi*med  that  dignitary  that  he 
had  relieved  him  of  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  (O'Donnell)  had  so 
kindly  dischai'ged  in  his  behalf  until 
his  arrangements  had  been  complete 
for  re-entering  Spain.  The  prime  mi- 
nister grimly  saw  the  fates  inexora- 
ble ;  there  was  nothing  for  him  but 
the  pleasant  alternative  of  capitula- 
tion and  expulsion.  It  is  said  that 
O'Donnell  "  made  his  terms,"  and 
retired.  We  know  not  yet  what  they 
may  be  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  credited 
that  Narvaez  will  sufier  such  a  man 
to  remain  in  Madrid  ;  Cuba  or  St. 
Petersburg  would  afford  both  honoura- 
ble and  distant  banishment. 

Let  us  criticise  for  a  moment  the 
component  elements  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Narvaez,  we  appre- 
hend, in  addition  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council — a  non-departmental  of- 
fice mainly  corresponding  to  that  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  this 
country — will  take  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  seals  of  the  foreign  oflice 
are  given  to  Pidal.  Pidal  has  two 
ideas :  he  intrigues  with  Christina, 
and  hates  Lord  Palmerston.  He  will 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
peace-otfering  either  at  the  Bureau  des 
Affaires  Etrangeeres  or  in  Downing- 
street.  He  intrigued  with  France 
and  Spain  in  the  iniquitous  affair  of 
the  marriages  of  1846,  and  got  his 
Marquesses  coronet  for  his  infamy. 
Then  we  find  Nocedal  minister  of  the 
interior.  Nocedal  was  formerly  too 
revolutionary  a  politician  to  serve 
with  consistency  in  any  Progresista 
government  that  ever  existed.  He 
is  now  too  monarchical  to  sei've  in  any 
cabinet  short  of  one  headed  by  Nar- 
vaez. Consistency  is  in  Spain  the 
last  chimera  of  political  life.  In  fact, 
nearly  evei-y  minister  Spain  ever  jx>g- 
sessed  might  truly  offer  the  hardened 
and  callous  answer  given  l)y  Gonzales 
Bmvo  to  a  member  of  the  Cortes  who 
had  charged  him  with  tergiversation, 
^^  that  it  was  ridicalofos  to  be  always 
the  same."  The  remaining  miiiHrteni 
are  nearly  unknown  to  fame,  or  rather 
to  infamy,  for  that  is  all  that  one  can 
hope  to  say  for  pol^c  men  in  the 
Peninsula. 

In  these  circunwtAnce*^  it  is  dear 
that  Narvaez  has  left  Whind  '^'""  ^^ 
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element*  of  a  powerful  organization 
in  opposition  to  his  own  government. 
These  men,  it  is  true,  have  little  co- 
hesion among  themselves  at  present ; 
and  very  little  permanency  would 
probably  mark  any  coalition  that 
they  might  form.  But  ambition  and 
self-interest  are  by  much  more  pow- 
erful in  Spain  than  all  hatreds  and 
.all  principles.  There  is  indeed  so 
little  ti^  m  Spain  to  what  we  call 
consistency  in  this  country,  that  no 
man  loses  political  status  by  means 
of  tergivei'sation.  The  consequence 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  to  be, 
that  the  men  now  ousted  from  power, 
and  the  men  still  suffering  from  the 
ousting  of  1854,  will  combine  together 
with  wonderful  elasticity,  and  imme- 
diately adapt  themselves  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  hour. 

The  Progresistas,  we  have  said,  are 
wholly  without  leaders,  or  at  least 
without  leadera  in  a  state  of  respect- 
able organisation.  Those  who  are 
not  already  too  deeply  stained  by 
treachery  and  tyranny  among  the 
professors  of  opposite  opinions,  would 
probably  be  accepted  as  the  organs 
and  exponents  of  their  policy.  "  Mo- 
deradoism"  itself,  too,  is  capable  of 
assuming  a  thousand  new  features 
which  may  give  rise  to  fresh  compli- 
cations, and  afford  a  pretext  for  the 
creation  of  fresh  ministries,  without 
in  the  least  degree  disturbing  the 
general  constitutional  policy  of  the 
state.  There  is  the  pai'ty  of  Sarto- 
rius — the  party  of  O'Donnell — the 
party  of  Rios  Rosas — to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  have  been  longer  ex- 
cluded from  power,  and  of  sti'ay  sheep 
ready  to  fall  into  any  fold. 

It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  for 
Narvaez  to  continue  his  government 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  su- 
preme military  prestige.  In  one  re- 
spect, no  doubt,  he  is  better  off  than 
at  any  former  juncture.  Generals  in 
S])ain  have  died  out  rapidly  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  When 
Narvaez  was  previously  in  power, 
the  leading  men  who  had  fought  in 
the  civil  win's  exerted  a  great  ascen- 
dancy in  Spain.  Narvaez,  when  ap- 
nointed  premier  in  1843,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  achieved  a  decisive 
superiority  over  his  rivals  in  the" 
army.     Some  of  these  generals  have 


been  banished  ;  some  have  died ;  and 
some,  yet  living,  are  already  worn 
out.  With  the  exceptions  of  Concha 
and  O'Donnell,  hardly  one  of  these 
survives  in  eminence. 

But  there  is  another  rock  ahead, 
on  which  Narvaez  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  does  not  split.  The  ultramon- 
tane party  show  symptoms  of  organi- 
zation and  of  inci'oasing  power.  Their 
hostility  to  Narvaez  will  be  increased 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  by  far  too  un- 
bending a  soldier  to  meet  their  views 
and  embody  their  opinions.  They 
therefore  will  never  have  the  Duke  of 
Valencia  for  their  leader.  We  cannot, 
we  fear,  give  the  duke  the  credit  of 
eschewing  a  policy  of  conciliating 
these  enemies  on  grounds  of  princi- 
ple. The  indisposition  probably 
arises  from  no  commendable  spirit  of 
nationality  ;  but  because  he  will  to- 
lerate no  interference,  such  as  the 
ultramontane  party  would  effect. 
Narvaez  has  no  notion  of  governing 
but  by  the  sword.  The  idea  of  go- 
verning by  the  priesthood  his  very 
soul  abhors.  In  fact,  he  is  a  sort  of 
Cromwellian  dictator,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  the  genius  of  Cromwell  ;  and 
he  can  deal  with  nothing  but  the  sword. 

It  would  of  course  be  the  effect 
of  an  ultramontane  government  to 
complete  the  work  of  reaction  against 
the  recent  policy  of  the  Progresistas. 
Reforms,  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
would  be  immediately  discarded  with 
indignation.  What  yet  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  property  would  be  ai>- 
plied,  not  to  the  wholesome  purpose 
of  supporting  the  secular  ministers  of 
religion,  but  to  liiving  the  regular 
priests  in  their  old  dens  of  iniquity  ; 
and,  in  fact,  of  x*endering  that  pi-o- 
perty  which  might  be  available  either 
for  secular  religion  or  for  public  ma- 
terial reforms,  utterly  useless.  We 
trust  that  the  calamity  of  such  a  go- 
vei-nment  will  be  spai*ed  to  Spain  for 
any  long  period  at  least.  At  present, 
however,  it  seems  as  though  the 
genius  of  reaction  against  go veiiiment 
at  once  conservative  and  free,  had 
set  in  with  irresistible  strength  ;  and 
we  shall  probably  see  successive  ad- 
ministrations triumphing  at  the 
court,  before  Spain  is  committed  to 
an  upright  and  mtelligent,  which  can 
be  the  only  conservative,  policy. 
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I K  one  who  proposefl  to  celebrate  the 
r  'turn  of  Dioniode  were  to  coiuinoiice 
x.iih  the  (loath  of  Meleager,  or  in  \in- 
(I  liakiuj^  to  nari*ate  the  sio«^e  of 
'Vvoy  were  to  iournalirto  the  ineiil wi- 
ll >'A  of  the  douhle-yoked  egg,  he 
V'-i'.M  not  commit  a  greater  J irwuixl- 
i*\  (lian  the  writer,  who,  in  setting 
f«-.(li  the  histoiy  of  British dij»h>maey 
in  l.'i'isia,  should  do  nioi\>  than  make 
a  |»;»s::;ing  alhiKion  to  the  adventures 
<»r  llu?  Brothers  Shirlry,  the  infrue- 
tiv'  indmssy  of  Sir  IVKiniorc  Cotton, 
•  »r  tin*  allied  ex j>edition  which  wrested 
Oii'ius  from  the  Portuguese.  Di])lo- 
iM.i'ic  intcrcouj*se  )>ctween  the  two 
(•<;!mtn»'s  can  hardly,  indee«l,  bo  sjiid 
l»  I:;i\e  c<^nunen(*fd  Iw^fore  the  open- 
i':;^  of  the  ju'csent  century.  Previous 
\"  ih;il  time  the  East  Inifia(^omi>any, 
>  i\i  Ii  alone  maintained  any  comnni- 
ui  .••tidu  with  the  jHHmle  of  IVma, 
v\i  j'»:  represented  mei-ely  T»y  commer- 
••'•■'  ;!;_rrnts  wholly  intent  on  driving 
;•  •  ;.  nitive  tra<le.  The  Pei"sia!is, 
ilu'V.fi.iv,  hiul  come  to  regard  the 
lli.u'lish  nation  as  nothing  m<»re  than 
a  ijn  li'antile  ommunity,  morelmnest 
»M  .;  Iheiing  to  a.  K'lrj.'^iin  than  cN'Ver 
ill  ii:;>kiuL( one,  and  lather  to  In?  en- 
's i<.l  tor  their  wealth  than  ivsjK.'Cted 
f'l"  ilieii"  moral  and  material  |H)^er. 
Sn' '<e(|Uent  event-*  have,  probably, 
i"'lilied  this  opinion. 

\t  the  aecessi«.n  of  the  Manpiis 
\V-  :!■  .-ilc'V,  then  Lord  Mnrnii»LCi<»n, 
1>  tlv  (Jovernor-Genendshi])  of  India, 


considerable  apprehenfiion  prevailed 
even  in  C'alciitta  aa  to  the  safety  of 
the  British  jxs  sessions  in  the  east. 
The  wolf -cry  of  the  day  was  an  Af- 
ghan invasion.  This  calamity  had  so 
fre(iucntly  l)een  thi-eatened  that  it 
was  at  last  l<K)ked  uix)n  as  a  certainty, 
though  its  occiirreuce  might  possibly 
be  dekyed  a  few  mouths,  or  even  a 
few  years.  At  that  time  the  king- 
dom of  Afghanistan  was  ruled  by 
Shah  Zeman,  a  j)rince  whose  ambi- 
tion was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his 
talents,  and  who,  in  the  attempt  to 
rival  his  gnindfather,  the  great 
Ahme<l  Shah  Alxlallee,  only  suc- 
ceede<l  in  surpjussing  the  feebleness 
of  his  own  father  Timour.  His  one 
all-al)sorbing  tliought  was  the  con- 
(luest  of  Inclia,  but  never  did  he  reach 
tlie  eastern  limits  of  his  territoncs 
without  being  hastily  summoned  back 
to  their  western  lM>u'n<laries  in  order 
to  rejK*!  the  insignificant  demonstra- 
tions of  Persia.  Tliis  nding  passion 
was,  moreover,  sedidously  intlanieil 
l>v  the  interested  exhortations  of 
WuzeerAli,  of  ()u<le.  That  noto- 
rious jiersonage,  after  Wing  deposed 
by  Sir  dohn  Shore,  liad  tixed  Ins  re- 
sidenee  at  Benares,  whence  his  active 
and  intriguing  mind  soon  found 
n)eans  to  c<jmmunicate  with  the  Af- 
ghan nder.  As  the  price  of  his  own 
rt -t(»ration  to  iK>wcr  lie  offered  to  ad- 
vaiiei*  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  pro- 
mised to  exert  his  whole  influence  in 
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Oude  iu  favor  of  the  iuvader.  Simi- 
lar professions  were  also  ma'le  by  the 
Eajah  of  Mysore  ;  while  the  Mahom- 
modau  poi)ulatioii  of  Hiudostaii 
openly  avowed  their  natural  sym- 
j)athy  for  their  co-religionists,  and  in- 
dulged in  fond  dreams  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  hated  Feringhee. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  public 
affairs  filled  the  mind  of  the  governor- 
general  with  deep  anxiety.  As  yet 
imacquainted  with  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  the  native  troops,  when  led 
by  English  officers,  he  hesitated  to 
confide  to  their  unaided  valour  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
east.  In  his  alarm  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Persia,  and  souglit  to  stay 
himself  on  that  bruised  and  broken 
i*eed.  There  was  then  no  accredited 
representative  of  this  country  at  the 
court  of  Teheran,  and  the  only  agent 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  a  Per- 
sian nobleman  residing  at  Bushire, 
named  Mehdi  Ali  Khan.  To  him, 
therefore,  Lord  Wellesley  was  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  and  the  Khan 
18  acknowledged  to  have  served  him 
faithfully  and  with  zeal.  The  first 
I)lan  that  suggested  itself  was  to  sub- 
sidize the  entire  Persian  army,  but 
his  lordship  finally  adopted  the  less 
expensive  measure  of  spending  annu- 
ally twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
])Ounds  in  order  to  induce  the  court 
of  Teheran  "  to  keep  Shah  Zeman  in 
perpetual  check,  but  witliout  any  de- 
cided act  of  hostility."  This  was  the 
more  easy,  that  Futteh  Ali  Shah  had 
already  resolved  to  make  an  inroad 
into  Khoraflsan.  An  expedition  was 
accordingly  despatched  in  the  early 
partof  1798,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Mahmoud  and  Prince  Firoz, 
refugee  brothers  of  the  Afghan  poten- 
tate, and  for  whose  outfit  Mehdi  Ali 
Khan  advanced  the  modest  sum  of 
;£l,700.  However,  the  incapacity  of 
the  chiefs,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the 
armament,  resulted  in  complete 
failure,  and  a  fair  proof  was  given  of 
the  true  value  of  the  Persian  alli- 
ance. In  the  following  year  the  Shah 
took  the  field  in  person,  declaring  his 
resolution  to  conquer  and  reduce  the 
countries  of  Candahar  and  Herat. 
But  fortune  was  as  little  favourable 
to  the  "  King  of  Kings"  as  to  the  ex- 
iled princes,  and  in  the  autumn  his 
Majesty  returned  to  Teheran,  having 
effected  nothing  more  than  the  with- 
drawal of  Shah  Zeman  from  Lahore 


to  Peshawnr.  The  governor-gene- 
ral's agent  now  waited  upon  the  Shah 
in  his  capital,  and  by  tne  judicious 
expenditure  of  £25,000  convinced  his 
ministers  of  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing frequent  diversions  on  the 
western  side  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Persian  monarch,  accordingly,  again 
entered  Khorassan  in  the  spring  of 
1800,  and  Shah  Zeman,  postponing 
for  the  present  all  ideas  of  Indian 
conquest,  advanced  to  Herat  to  de- 
fend his  own  dominions  from  foreign 
invasion. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that 
Captain — afterwards  Sir  John — Mal- 
colm arrived  at  Bushire,  whence  he 
hastened  to  Teheran,  and  was  graci- 
ously received  by  Futteh  Ali  Shah, 
on  his  return  home  for  the  winter 
after  another  inglorious  cam}>aign. 
The  object  of  the  British  mission  was 
two-fold  :  to  create  a  counterpoise  to 
Afghan  ambition,  and  to  warn  the 
Shah  against  listening  to  the  seduc- 
tive counsels  of  the  French  Directory. 
Much  as  he  had  suffered  from  his  fear 
of  the  Afghans,  Lord  Wellesley  was 
yet  more  severely  afflicted  with  Gal- 
lophobia in  its  very  worst  form.  It 
was  then,  indeed,  the  primary  article 
of  every  Englishman's  faith  that  a 
Frenchman  was  his  natural  enemy, 
and  one  not  deterred  by  any  scruples 
from  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  But  as  yet  French  influ* 
ence  had  obtained  no  footing  in  Per- 
sia. Captain  Malcolm  f  oimd  the  field 
open  to  him,  and  no  foe  appeared 
within  the  lists.  He  pushed  his  ad- 
vantage to  the  utmost.  With  lavish 
hands  he  showered  down  largesses  on 
all  who  appeared  to  wish  well  to  bis 
cause — and  who  could  be  so  ungra- 
cious as  to  frown  upon  such  a  mimifi- 
cent  Elchee  ?  Assuredly,  few  Per- 
sians coidd  have  been  found  so  blind 
to  their  personal  interests,  as  to  refuse 
their  co-operation  to  one  who  scat- 
tered wealth  on  all  around  him  with 
such  fabulous  prodigality,  that  many 
believed  he  had  been  promised  a  per 
centage  on  all  he  could  possiolj 
spend.  His  objects  were,  for  the 
time,  fully  attained.  It  was  umie- 
cessary,  indeed,  to  raise  up  any  bar- 
riers against  the  folly  of  Shah  i  eman^ 
for  that  unhappy  prince  fell  into  a 
brother's  hands  and  was  deprived  of 
sight.  But  with  regard  to  the  French 
there  was  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 
It  was   agreed   that|   '^  Should  any 
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amiy  of  the  French  nation,  actuated 
by  (lesig]i  and  deceit,  attempt  to 
settle  with  a  view  of  establishing 
themselves  on  any  of  the  islands  or 
shores  of  Poi-sia,  a  conjoint  force 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  two  high 
couti-acting  |)ai*ties,  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion for  their  expulsion  and  extirpa- 
tion, and  to  destroy  and  put  an  end 
to  the  foundation  of  their  treason  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Fi-ench  nation  express  a  wish  or  de- 
sii-e  to  obtain  a  place  of  residence,  or 
dwelling,  in  any  of  the  islands  or 
shores  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  that 
they  may  raise  the  standard  of  abode 
or  settlement,  leave  for  their  residing 
in  such  a  place  shall  not  be  granted.'* 
A  fiiTuan  was  also  issued  to  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  enjoining  them 
to  "expel  and  extirpate  the  Irench, 
and  never  allow  them  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing in  any  place,"  and  even  authori- 
zing them  "  to  disgrace  and  slay  the 
intruders." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  an  alli- 
ance acquired  by  so  much  cost  and 
trouble  would  be  jealously  and  care- 
fidly  maintained.  Netning  more, 
however,  was  done  ;  and  for  several 
years  there  was  little  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  Persian  gc- 
vemments.  And  there  would  pro- 
>»ably  have  been  still  less,  but  for  a  tra- 
gical occurrence  which,  in  its  conse- 
qiiences,  aftei-wards  bordered  on  the 
burlesque.  Diplomatic,  or  at  least 
Asiatic,  etiquette  demanded  that  the 
compliment  implied  by  Captain  Mal- 
colm's embassy  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  a  return  mission;  but  the 
empty  and  expensive  honor  of  repre- 
senting bis  country  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  any  of  the  great  men  about 
the  Persian  coiu't.  A  certain  Haji 
Khali  1  Khan,  however,  having  some 
commercial  ends  in  view,  at  length 
accepte<l  the  post,  and  proceeded  to 
India  in  1802.  Unhappily  a  serious 
quarrel  broke  out,  while  he  was  at 
Bombay,  between  his  attendants  and 
the  sepoys  of  his  guard  ;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  allay  tne  disturljance  the 
Klchee  was  accidentiiUy  shot.  Great 
were  the  consternation  and  perplexity 
f>f  the  Indian  government.  Every 
demoiiHtratiou  was  ma<le  of  oDicial 
sorrow  and  regret ;  am[>le  explana- 
tions and  apologies  were  offereiito  the 
Persian  court  ;  and  such  liberal  pen- 
sions were  granted  to  the  relatives  of 
tlie  deceaaeU,  that  a  Persian  of  di»* 


tinction  is  reported  to  have  said, 
*' The  English  might  kill  ten  ambas- 
sadors, if  they  paid  for  them  at  the 
same  rate."  The  Haji's  brother-in- 
law,  Mirza  Nebbee  Khan,  thought, 
however,  that  the  accident  might  be 
turned  to  yet  better  account,  and  by 
means  of  enormous  bribes  obtaineil 
for  himself  the  vacant  post  of  honour. 
Not  that  the  "  honour"  was  his  in- 
ducement. He  proceeded  to  India 
"  to  exercise  the  trij)le  functions  of 
minister,  merchant,  and  claimant  of 
blood-money,  wliich  he  roundly  as- 
sessed at  twenty  lakhs  of  nipees." 
He  failed  in  all  these  purposes. 
His  arrogant  language  and  overbear- 
ing demeanour  rendered  him  person- 
ally obnoxious,  and  besides  it  was  felt 
that  enough  had  already  been  done  to 
atone  for  an  iinavoidable  accident. 
His  political  mission  fared  no  l)etter 
than  his  private  one.  He  had  been 
instructed  to  solicit  the  active  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Indian  government  in 
repelling  Muscovite  aggression;  but 
Sir  George  Barlow  had  entrenched 
himself  behind  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, being  seemingly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  ruler 
simply  to  hold  the  reins  but  not  to 
guide  the  car  of  state.  Tlie  Central 
Asian  question,  besides,  had  now  at- 
tained a  magnitude  and  importance 
tliat  brought  it  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  action  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. Tliis  question  had  sustained 
considerable  modifications  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century.  Per- 
ron's battalions  had  been  annihilated 
or  dispersed  ;  the  French  had  com- 
pletely failed  to  establish  themselves 
m  Egypt ;  Runjeet  Sing  had  erected 
an  impassable  barrier  against  the  Af- 
ghans ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Afghan- 
istan itself  was  rent  by  internal  strife 
and  civil  discord.  A  more  formidable 
enemy  than  all  these  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  though  many  years 
were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  self- 
complacent  fatuity  of  British  states- 
men could  be  made  to  comprehend 
tliat  Russia  was  the  only  power  re- 
ally dangei-ous  to  the  safety  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

The  outlines  of  Russian  policy  in 
the  east  were  sketched  by  the  master- 
liand  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  have 
since  undergone  but  little  variation. 
In  the  political  testament  ascribed  to 
that  wonderful  barbarian,  India  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  goal  <»f 
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Russian  ambition.  "  We  must  pix)- 
grcsrt  as  much  as  possible,"  it  says, 
**  in  the  direction  or  Constantinople 
{ind  India.  lie  who  can  once  get  pos- 
session of  these  points  is  the  real 
ruler  of  the  world.  With  this  view 
we  must  provoke  constant  quarrels — 
at  one  time  with  Turkey,  and  at  ano- 
ther with  Persia.  We  must  establish 
wharves  and  docks  in  the  Euxine, 
and  by  degrees  make  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  that  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Bal- 
tic, which  is  a  doubly  important  ele- 
ment in  the  success  of  our  plan.  We 
must  hasten  the  downfall  of  Persia  ; 
push  on  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  if  pos- 
sil)le,  re-establish  the  ancient  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Levant, 
through  Syria;  and  force  our  way 
into  the  Indies,  which  are  the  store- 
houses of  the  world.  Once  there,  we 
can  dispense  with  English  gold." 
Whether  or  not  this  testament  be 
genuine,  it  is  certain  that  Peter  acted 
on  the  principles  above  enunciated. 
So  early  as  1717  he  attempted  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  Khanat  of  Khiva, 
and  only  failed  through  the  savage 
patriotism  of  its  inhabitants.  Pre- 
viously to  tliis  he  had  established  a 
grievance  against  Persia,  in  the  mas- 
Bacre  of  three  hundred  Russian  resi- 
dents at  Shainakhi,  during  an  inroad 
of  the  Lesghees.  Objects  of  greater 
importance,  however,  intei-vened,  and 
compelled  him  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  vengeance  until  1722.  In 
that  year  Shah  Sultan  lloossein  was 
weak  enough  to  imiJoretheaasistanco 
of  the  Czar  against  his  own  rebellious 
subjects.  He  did  not  ask  in  vain. 
Having  assembled  a  considerable 
force  at  Astrakhan,  Peter  speeilily 
made  himself  master  of  Derbend — the 
Iron  Gate — and,  in  the  following 
yc«ir,  of  the  province  of  Ghihm. 
While  these  events  were  pjissing  in 
the  noiiih-west,  the  Afghans,  embol- 
ch»ncd  by  the  pusilhuiimity  of  the 
Shah,  had  marched  trinnipliantly 
upon  Ispahan,  and  seized  upon  the 
p'jrson  of  the  imbecile  numarch.  in 
tliis  emergency  his  son  Tanuisb  had 
recourse  to  the  Russian  despot,  who 
exacted  the  cession  of  various  towns 
and  provinces  in  return  for  ver}'  o<[ui- 
vocal  services.  Fortunately  for  Per- 
sia a  hero  arose  in  her  hour  of  utmost 
need,  and  l)efore  the  completion  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Nadir  Shah  ha<l  Nvrested  all  their 
re^'cnt  acquisitionfj  from  Turks,  Riu*- 


sians,  and  Afghans.  Among  these 
restored  dependencies  of  the  Persian 
crown  was  Georgia,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  its  own 
WuUy  with  almost  sovereign  power. 
Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian 
range,  it  was  subject  to  frequent  in- 
cursions from  the  rude  mountain 
tribes,  who  carried  off  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  even  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren, of  their  imwarlike  neighboui*s. 
Unable  to  obtain  protection  for  his 
subjects  from  their  lawful  suzerain, 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  Piince  Heraclius 
applied  to  Catherine  II.,  and  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  Czarina. 
The  Georgian  prince,  however,  had 
acted  with  more  jmssion  than  pru- 
dence. A^a  Mahommed  Khan,  nam- 
ing securely  established  himself  on 
the  throne,  hastened  to  chastise  his 
revolted  vassal.  Heraclius  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  his  capital  Tif- 
lis  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Russian3 
at  length  advanced  to  his  succour, 
and  a  savage  warfare  was  carried  on 
with  equal  ferocity  on  either  side, 
until  the  assassination  of  Aga  M:i- 
hommed  at  Sheesha.  On  the  death 
of  Heraclius  the  wretched  country  be- 
came the  prey  of  civil  dissensions, 
from  which  it  was  only  rescued  by 
the  famous  ukase  of  Paul,  that  d.j- 
clare<l  Georgia  to  be  an  integral  p»r- 
tion  of  the  Russian  empire.  His  sou 
and  successor,  Alexander  I.,  com- 
pleted the  work  of  annexation  by  th<? 
arms  of  the  ubiquitous  Zizianof, 
afterwards  murdered  while  attendin.ijf 
a  conference  })efore  the  walls  of  Ikul- 
ku.  The  evident  superiority  of  th ) 
Russians  in  the  field  constraineil  the 
Shah  to  solicit  foreign  aid.  In  tl^.^ 
first  instance  he  addressed  himself,  .".,s 
already  stated,  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  only  after  the  rejection  at 
his  application  diil  ho  turn  a  fav*:-.- 
able  ear  to  the  propositioiw  of  th'j 
French  envoy. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1805,  Colonel 
Romieu  had  arrived  «at  Teheran,  the 
bearer  of  handsome  presents,  and  ni*- 
credited  under  the  Emperor's  own 
hand.  At  his  first  interview,  the 
Shah  ccmdescended  to  put  to  him  only 
three  (juestions:  "How  are  you?" 
"  How  is  Bonaparte  ?"  "  What  made 
you  kill  your  king?"  But  afterwards, 
when  he  discovered  that  no  hope  was 
to  bo  founded  on  the  English  alliance, 
he  listened  with  some  oomplacen<^v  to 
Colonel  BoBii^u's  overtures.    They 
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\veve  siiftlciontly  explicit  and  .stmight- 
forwiu'd.  As  a  compenaatiou  for  the 
])as8ive  friendship  of  England,  the 
French  Emi>eror  offered  to  aj)ix)int  a 
resident  minister  at  Teheran,  to  sub- 
sidize the  Persian  army,  and  to  throw 
an  auxiliary  force  into  Georgia.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  inopportune 
death  of  the  envoy  alone  prevented 
the  contraction  of  a  formal  alliance 
between  the  two  courts  at  this  period. 
Tlie  event  actually  took  place  in 
1807,  when  the  ti-eaty  of  Fenkestoin 
engaged  the  two  powers  to  attack 
liusHia  simultaneously  from  the  eant 
and  from  the  west.  The  exclusion  of 
the  English  from  Persia,  and  the 
future  invasion  of  Hindostan  by  the 
French — a  Persian  army  mai*ching 
down  the  while  "  by  the  i*oad  of  Ca- 
bul  and  Candahai*'* — wei*e  also  pro- 
vided for.  A  few  months  later,  how- 
ever, Napoleon's  views  were  consider- 
ably afiected  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
and  he  now  dreameil  of  oi>erating 
against  India,  by  an  allied  Franco- 
Jiustsiau  army  acting  from  the  basis 
of  Pei'sia.  This  aiTangement  would 
not  have  been  easily  acceded  to  by  the 
Shah,  who  ever  evinced  a  sagacious 
jealousy  of  the  presence  of  a  fc^reign 
army  within  his  teiTitoiiea,  though 
he  might  not  have  refusecl  to  seinl  his 
troops  under  the  command  of  Euro- 
pean officers  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
northwestern  frontiers  of  Hindostan. 
The  conquest  of  the  East  was  long  a 
favorite  vision  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Vastus  animus  immoderate, 
mcredibilia,  nimis  alta  semper  cupie- 
Iwt.  And  now  a  favourable  opj>or- 
tunity  seemed  to  present  itself.  In 
the  fii-st  ardor  of  the  newly  revived 
]>roject,  he  determined  to  despatch 
[jucien,  the  ablest  of  his  brothers,  to 
the  Court  of  Teheran,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Alexander's  lukewann- 
ness  alone  prevented  him  from  mak- 
iniif  ( Vntral  Asia  the  burial  gmund 
of  a  Frcncli  army.  He  lost  nothing, 
liowfYfT,  by  hiM  aulw^uent  selection  of 
Genend  (iardanne,  who,  in  due  time, 
arrived  at Tehei-jm,  attended  by  an  im- 
posing suite,  chiefly  composed  of 
military  officers.  The  organization 
of  the  Persian  ai-my  was  then  prom] »t- 
ly  proceetle<l  with  ;  the  elements  of 
Eni-o])ean  discipline  were  introducr<l 
with  ])artial  success  ;  and  the  artil- 
lery was  placed  on  a  tolerably  effi- 
cient footing. 
This  Fran*."0-Per«inn  ooalition  was 


justly  deemed  to  bode  no  good  to  tin* 
British  possessions  in  India,  but  the 
alarm  it  created  was  beyond  all  pro- 
portion to  its  real  capabilities  of  doing 
mjury.  The  recent  neglect  shown  to 
Persia  waa  now  succeeded  by  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  importance 
orthe  Shah's  good  will.  IBoth  the 
home  government  and  that  of  India 
hastily  adopted  measures  to  atone  for 
their  past  remissness;  but  acting  with- 
out concert,  and  under  the  blind 
guidance  of  a  panic,  they  well  nigh 
succeeded  in  neutralising  each  other's 
influence.  The  Britisli  ministry,  con- 
sidering that  the  Persian  alliance  had 
now  become  a  question  for  European 
diplomacy,  in  the  autumn  of  1807  sent 
out  Sir  Harford  Jones  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary from  the  Crown.  Thi8 
appointment  gave  great  umbrage  to 
Lord  Minto,  who  described  it  as  **  a 
solecism  in  the  system  of  diplomat  i(i 
delegation  ;"  imd  he  accordingly  in- 
structed Brigadier-General  Maii.oliu 
to  proceeil  to  Teheran  as  the  rci)!^?- 
sentatiN'e  of  the  Indian  govern  nuiit. 
As  Sir  Harford  Jones  sighted  the 
harbour  of  Bombay,  his  rival  was 
spreading  his  sails  for  the  Pei'sian 
gidf.  Though  astonished  and  cha- 
giined,  the  (>own  envoy  had  the  good 
sense  to  await  the  result  of  the  Indian 
mission.  He  had  not  long  to  w  ait. 
Cieneral  Malcolm  airived  at  Bushire 
while  the  French  influence  was  still 
in  the  ascendant.  In  vain  he  had  re- 
course to  his  former  expedient  of 
strewing  his  path  with  gold.  'Jlio 
Persians  were  then  stniggling  for 
their  existence  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  stood  more  in  nec'<l  of 
ai*ms,  ammunition,  and  officei-s  than 
of  money.  Foiled  in  every  attempt 
to  make  a  favorable  impre>sion, 
Cieneral  Malcolm  lost  his  self-po.si<e.s- 
sion,  and  sought  a  balm  fni-  bin 
wounded  vanity  in  un<lignifie<l  i-e- 
proachcs  and  threats  of  invasion. 
Sailing  round  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan, he  liastened  to  Calcutta  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  Govenior- 
(jreneral  to  send  an  expedition  again^•.t 
Pei-sia,  commencing  with  the  ik»i- 
manent  occupation  of  the  island  of 
KaiTak.  A  force  was  actually 
ecjuipped  for  this  purpose,  but  befoi >i 
it  could  set  sail  from  Bombay  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  conii)k*o 
HuccesB  of  the  British  envoy. 

On  being  apfHrized  of  General  Mal- 
colm's failure;  Sir  Hwford  Jones  n»- 
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solved  upon  testin;^  his  own  powers 
of  conciliation.  Though  a  hasty  aiul 
impetuous  man,  he  was  endowed  with 
a  lawyer-like  dexterity,  and  possessed 
«an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
character,  besides  having  many  per- 
sonal friends  and  old  acquaintances 
at  the  Persian  comi;.  He  was  also 
fortimate  in  the  opportimity  of  his 
arrival  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
promises  and  protestations  of  the 
French  had  as  yet  borne  no  fruits, 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,Napoleon  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Persia,  though  his 
envoys  had  previously  assured  the 
Shah's  ministers  that  no  friend  of 
Russia  could  ever  be  a  safe  ally  for 
their  country.  Sir  Harford  lost  no 
time  in  turning  their  own  weapons 
against  themselves.  The  main  argu- 
ment he  adduced  in  favour  of  friend- 
ship with  Great  Britain  was  the  al- 
liance between  the  professed  friend 
and  the  open  foe  of  Persia.  The  in- 
ference was  natural  and  cogent.  The 
British  envoy  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction, and,  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  capital,  General  Gardanne  slowly 
retreated  to  the  frontier.  Following 
up  his  advantage.  Sir  Harford  drew 
up  the  articles  of  a  preliminary  treaty, 
signed  on  the  12th  of  March,  1809, 
and  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
every  treaty  since  concluded  with  the 
court  of  Teheran.  But  his  hasti- 
ness of  temper  had  well-nigh  coimter- 
vailed  all  his  labors  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  apparent  fruition.  The 
Persian  minister,  Mirza  Sheflfei,  an 
infirm  old  man,  alluding  to  the  indc- 
finiteness  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  permitted  himself  to  use  a 
coarse  expression  equivalent  to  ac- 
cusing the  envoy  of  an  intention  to 
"  cheat."  The  word  was  hardly  ut- 
tered, before  the  fiery  Welshman  had 
sprung  to  his  feet.  Seizing  the 
counter-part  of  the  treaty  which  was 
lying  before  him  already  signed,  he 
gave  it  to  his  secretary,  Mr.  Morier, 
luid  telling  the  wuzeer  that  he  was  a 
Rtui)id  old  blockhead,  and  that  re- 
sjject  for  the  Shah  alone  restrained 
him  from  <lashing  his  bniins  out  uj)on 
the  si)ot,  he  shoved  his  head  agamst 
the  wall,  kicked  over  the  candles, 
strode  to  the  door,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  home,  while  the  astonished 
bystanders  exclaimed  :  "  Bv  Allah  ! 
ttifl  Feringhee  is  either  drunk  or 
mad." 


This  imtoward  incident  being  ef- 
faced, the  negotiations  were  brought 
to  a  successful  result — ^that  is,  success- 
ful according  to  the  tenor  of  Sir  Har- 
ford's instructions.  He  had  been  in- 
structed to  compass  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Persia,  and  he  not 
only  eifected  this,  but  bound  the  Shah 
never  to  "permit  any  European  force 
whatever  to  pass  through  Persia 
either  towards  India  or  towards  the 
ports  of  that  country."  He  therefore 
faithfully  discharged  the  duty  aa- 
signed  to  him,  and  so  far  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.  But  the  wisdom  of  those 
instructions  is  another  question. 
French  intrigue,  truly,  was  checked, 
but  Kusslan  infiuence  remained  un- 
diminished. The  march  of  a  French 
army  into  Persia  was  perhaps  a  pos- 
sible contingency  for  one  gifted,  like 
Napoleon,  with  the  power  of  working 
strategical  miracles ;  but  for  a  less 
than  Napoleon  it  woidd  be  a  matter 
of  extremest  peril.  The  Bussian 
armies,  however,  were  every  year  en- 
croaching further  and  further  upon 
Persian  territory.  In  their  eagerness 
to  escape  running  on  shore,  ministers 
overlooked  the  danger  of  foundering 
at  sea.  The  lesser  peril  was  removed, 
the  greater  was  allowed  to  continue, 
and,  by  continuing,  to  augment. 
In  return  for  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  expelling  the  French,  Sir  Harford 
pledged  Ids  government .  to  pay  to 
that  of  Persia  an  annual  subsidy  of 
j£  100,000  while  engaged  in  war  with 
Bussia,  and  to  supply  16,000  stand  of 
arms,  with  twentv  field-pieces  com- 
plete, besides  a  detachment  of  artil- 
lery-men and  officers.  "  The  pecu- 
niary loss,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "was 
the  least  evil  resulting  from  this  dis- 
graceful treaty.  It  was  studiously 
circulated  through  the  East  that 
England  had  been  forced  to  purchase 
the  protection  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  Asiatic  princes,  who 
well  knew  the  feebleness  of  Persia, 
felt  and  expressed  their  contempt  for 
those  who  stooped  to  accept  of  such 
l)rotection."  There  was,  moreover, 
one  particular  article  which  subse- 
(}uently  occasioned  considerable  em- 
barrassment to  the  Britisli  govern- 
ment. The  seventh  article  expressly 
stipulates  that :  "  In  case  war  takes 
place  between  his  Persian  Majesty  and 
the  Afghans,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  shall  not  take  any  part 
therein,  unless  it  be  at  the  desire  of 
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both  paitiefl,  to  afford  liis  mediation 
for  peace."  Tliis  article  was  expressly 
coutirraed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
coiichided  by  Messrs.  Morier  {lud 
Ellis  iu  1814,  and  indeed  has  never 
been  cancelle<i,  though  virtually  set 
aside  in  1837-38.  However,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  were  at  the  time 
considered  so  advantageous  that  even 
Lord  Miuto  accepted  them  in  their 
integrity,  although  lie  had  previously 
"  repudiated  Sir  Harford's  possible 
negotiations  with  the  Shah,  disa- 
vowed his  diplomatic  character,  and 
ordered  him  summarily  to  leave  the 
countiy."  The  draught  of  the  treaty 
was  conveyed  to  England  by  Mr. 
Morier,  in  company  with  the  Peraian 
am]>aflsador  immortalized  in  the 
])ages  of  "  Haji  Baba  ;'*  and  as  a 
token  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  satis- 
faction. Sir  Harford  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  honorable  post  of  resi- 
<lent  minister  at  Teheran,  which  lie 
retained  until  his  voluntary  resigna- 
ti(ni  in  1811. 

But  although  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral consented  to  nitify  the  conditions 
of  the  preliminary  treaty  as  far  as  it 
belonged  to  his  province,  his  lordship 
was  not  disposed  to  w*aive  his  sup- 
posed right  to  conduct  the  dij)lomatic 
relations  between  this  country  and 
Persia.  He  therefore  despatched 
General  Malcolm  with  a  8up])lemen- 
tary  mission — at  a  cost  to  the  re- 
venues of  India  of  alx)ve  X  150,000 — 
"to  restore  and  secure  the  injured 
credit  and  insulted  dignity  of  the 
Indian  government."  "  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,"  says  a  writer 
to  whom  we  have  already  acknow- 
ledged our  obligations,  "  tiiat  to  this 
mission  we  are  indebted  for  *  Pot- 
tingei-'s  Travels  in  Beluchistan,'  for 
the  journals  of  Grant  and  Chnstie, 
for  Macdonald  Kinnier's  geographical 
memoirs,  for  the  *  Sketches  of  Persia,' 
and  for  Sir  John  Malcolm's  elaborate 
history — a  series  of  works  which  not 
only  filled  up  an  imi)ortant  blank  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  I'iist,  but  which 
materially  helped  to  fix  the  literary 
character  of  the  Indian  services." 
Additions  to  Eui-opwin  literature  were 
not  the  only  objects  of  this  mission. 
Twelve  pieces  of  field-artillery  were 

I)resenteu  to  the  Shall,  and  tne  gal- 
ant  young  officers  who  occompauieil 
General  Malcolm  devoted  their  utmost 
ener^es  to  the  organization  of  the 
Persian  army.    Of  some  of  them  the 


Persian  soldiery  apeak  even  now  with 
unbounded  admiration.  No  one,  per- 
haps, was  more  beloved  than  Captain 
Christie,  of  the  Bombay  army,  w^ho  was 
eventually  killed  in  a  night  attack  by 
Russians.  So  great  was  the  efficiency 
imparted  by  this  officer  to  his  corps, 
that  Abbas  Mirza,  the  Piince  Koyal, 
proposed  a  sham  fight  between  them 
and  a  body  of  troops  drilled  for  many 
years  by  llussian  officers  under  his 
o^vn  eye.  The  Prince's  troops  at- 
tacked vigorously  and  marched  w4th 
confidence  upon  their  antagonists, 
who  had  reserved  their  fire  after  the 
English  fashion.  Suddenly  the  latter 
discharged  a  close  I'olling  volley,  and 
chargecl  with  the  bayonet.  The  next 
moment  the  Prince's  soldiers  were  seen 
fleeing  in  wild  confusion.  Heated  by 
their  success,Christie's  men  were  heard 
to  exclaim  :  "Oh,  that  we  had  ball 
cartridges  !"  Another  very  distin- 
guished officer  was  Lieutenant  Lind- 
say, of  the  Madras  service — after- 
wards Sir  Henry  L.  Bethune — who 
stood  six  feet  eight  inches  in  his 
stockuigs,  fairly  proportioned,  and  as 
virile  in  mind  as  in  stature.  For 
some  time  past  Abbas  Mirza  had  been 
earnestly  striving,  though  with  very 
indifferent  success,  to  introduce  the 
system  of  European  discipline  into 
the  Persian  army.  He  had  felt  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  Ilussiaus 
with  a  soldiery,  and  above  all  an  ar- 
tillery, framed  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  own.  Like  all  innovatora,  he 
had  to  encounter  at  first  a  multitude 
of  prejudices,  to  counteract  which  he 
was  compelled  to  shoulder  a  musket 
himself  and  learn  the  goose-step  from 
a  Russian  deserter.  He  began  with 
tw^enty  or  thirty  men  at  a  time,  who 
were  drilled  in  a  closed  court  to  screen 
them  from  the  ridicule  of  their  com- 
rades. He  then  commanded  his 
nobles  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
carry  a  musket.  Having  thus  instilled 
the  elements  of  European  discipline 
into  a  mere  handful  of  men,  he  fancied 
that  he  had  placed  the  Pei-sian  foi-ces 
on  a  footing  to  cope  with  the  hardy 
warrioi-s  of  the  North.  In  his  own 
province  of  Azerbijan  he  might  un- 
doubteilly  have  found  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  a  good  soldiery  .The  Eelyauts, 
or  wandering  tribes,  are  remarkably 
patient  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
but  have  an  insuperable  prejudice 
against  death.  "  If  there  were  no  dy- 
ing iu  the  case,"  said  a  Persian  noble- 
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man  one  day  to  an  English  officer 
"  how  gloriously  the  Persians  would 
fight !"  In  fact  they  regard  courage, 
philosophically,  as  the  mere  impulse 
of  the  moment.  Your  digestion  may 
be  good  enough  to  urge  you  forward 
to  the  front,  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  your  indigestion  will  lead  you 
out  of  action  to  the  rear.  One  of  the 
King*8  generals,  regarded  by  his  own 
countrymen  as  something  of  a  hero, 
was  not  ashamed  to  tell  now  a  body 
of  tix)ops  under  his  own  command 
wei*e  kept  at  bay  by  two  Bussian  sol- 
diers, who  fired  alternately,  and 
finally  repulsed  their  assailants.  It 
was  a  common  remark  among  the 
Persians,  that  the  Russians  had  so 
little  feelinff  that,  rather  than  retire, 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
killed  upon  the  spot.  Mr.  Morier 
gives  also  an  amusmg  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  official  bulletins 
were  issued  ;  it  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  great  Napoleon.  A  body 
of  14,0()0  Persians,  pai-tly  disciplinc<l 
in  the  new  style,  suppoi*ted  by  a  swarm 
of  iiTegular  hoi-se  and  twelve  fieM- 
piecea,  under  the  command  of  a  Bri- 
tish officer,  advanced  to  attack  eight 
hundred  Russians,  posted  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Siiltanboot.  The  latter,  sup- 
jK)aing  they  had  to  deal  with  their 
usual  enemies,  boldly  marched  out  to 
accept  the  combat.  In  a  short  time 
three  hundi-ed  of  their  number  were 
laid  low  by  well-directed  volleys  of 
gi-ajje-shot,  and  the  survivors  hastily 
withdivw  into  the  village.  Here  the 
impossibility  of  defending  themselves 
with  success  induced  them  to  capitu- 
late, on  condition  that  their  heads 
should  not  be  struck  off :  for  a rewaid 
of  ten  tomans  was  given  to  every  sol- 
dier who  bi*ought  in  the  head  of  an 
enemy.  This  wondorfid  victory  was 
soon  lilazoued  all  over  the  country. 
Two  thousand  Russians,  it  was  said, 
had  been  killed,  niul  five  thoufand 
tak(»n  ])risunoi's,  IksImos  twelve  groat 
guns.  But  what  cliielly  delighte(l  the 
Pei-siau  niiniatoi-s  was  the  loss  of  one 
huiKhed  of  their  own  men,  for  on 
l»rcvious  oLrasiona  it  had  been  found 
inij)oaHible  to  bring  them  within  nmgo 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  Su'  Gore  Ousel y 
haj)pened  about  the  same  thne  to  call 
upon  the  Grand  Vizier  as  he  was  dieta- 
tiniralett<;rtothe  Governor  of  Mazan- 
deran, announcing  tlie  victory.  "  How 
many  killed  am  I  to  put  down  T' 
nakcil  lii''  nmauuen«»is.     The  V^izier 


replied :  "  Write,  two  thonsand  kille<l, 
one  thousand  made  prisoners,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  ten  thousand  strong." 
Then  turning  to  the  English  £lchee 
with  a  smile,  he  quietly  remarked : 
"  This  letter  has  to  travel  a  long  way 
and  therefore  we  add  in  proportion." 
There  was  another  fact,  too,  con- 
nected with  this  trifiing  affair,  tliat 
greatly  encouraged  the  Persians.  Two 
English  Serjeants  were  killed,  a  ciixann- 
stance  that  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to 
Christians  honestly  fighting  with 
Christians  on  behalf  of  the  followei-s 
of  the  Prophet.  We  must  now  re- 
siune  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Hai-foiil 
Jones  in  1811,  the  post  of  amUissador 
extraordinaiy  to  the  Coiu't  of  Teheran 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Gore  Ousely. 
In  the  following  year  ]>eace  having 
been  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  the  English  officers  were 
necessarily  witlnlrawn  from  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  and  the  Muscovite 
arms  were  again  invariably  crowned 
with  victory.  The  good  offices  nf 
the  British  embassy  were  thei*efort» 
proffered  and  accepted,  and  in  I8i:i 
the  treaty  of  Gulistan  was  signed  l>e- 
tween  the  belligerents.  The  Rus- 
sians wei'e  confirmed  in  all  their  C(»n- 
questa  south  of  the  Caucasus,  consist- 
ing of  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia, 
Pei*8ian  Dagliistan,  Karabagh,  ancl 
parts  of  !Moghan  and  Talish.  The 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  Cas])ian 
Sea  was  also  secured  to  that  power, 
Init  the  new  frontier  line  was  so  care- 
lessly, ov  so  deceitfully  defined,  that 
a  pretext  for  hostilities  at  a  future 
opportunity  couUl  never  be  wanting. 

Shortly  after  the  convention  of 
(lulii^tin  a  definitive  treaty  was  con- 
eluded,  in  1814,  l)etween  Persia  and 
(ircat  Britain,  on  the  Uisis  of  the 
preliminary  treiity  armnged  by  Sir 
Ilartord  Jones.  It  conaistetl  of  eleven 
articles,  rather  i)lausible  than  pnicti- 
cable.  The  Persian  Court  undertook 
to  prevent  the  march  of  a  hostile 
army  upon  India  by  the  itnite^  of 
Khiva,  liokham,  or  Kokan — a  stijm- 
lai  ion  involving  a  geographical  im)K>s- 
silvility  on  her  i^irt.  It  was  further 
agreed  but  without  tlie  ai^sent  of 
tli;'  third  power,— that  "  the  limits  of 
tlie  two  States  of  Russia  and  Persia 
should  be  di'toriuined  according  to 
the adini--  i«):i  of  (iieat Britain,  Pei-aia, 
and  lluft^ip."  'Jlu-aumml  amount  of 
euls-dy  W.1S  il\,'.l  n<  £lr>t>,<>^><S  i'^  the 
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event  of  anjr  EnropaMi  f  c»roto  iuvadiiur 
the  territories  of  the  Shah,  prorided 
that  such  invaaion  vaa  not  caused  by 
any  act  of  afisression  on  the  part  of 
P<ima.  Aiifthk  money  ^W»y. 
to  be  paid  as  early  as  posaible,  he^ 
cause  '^it  was  the  cusUnn  in  Persia 
to  pay  the  troops  six  months  in  ad- 
vance— it  beinff  all  the  time  no* 
torious  that  the  JPersian  troops  were 
always  in  arrears.  The  fifth  article 
is  militating  against  us  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment.     It  runs  as  follows : — • 

Should  the  Penitn  Gorcnunent  wish  to 
introdace  European  diaciplioe  unoog  their 
troops,  thej  are  at  liberty  to  employ  Euro* 
pean  officers  for  that  purpose,  provided  the 
laid  officers  do  not  belong  to  nations  in  a  state 
of  war  or  enmity  with  Great  Britain. 

The  conseauence  of  this  article  is 
that  M.  Biihler,  a  French  officer,  has 
lieen  engaged  in  directing  the  siege 
operations  against  Herat,  because  his 
country  in  at  ])eace  and  amit^  with 
f>ur  own  ;  jimt  as  at  the  last  siege  of 
Herat,  Count  Sinionieh,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  our  Russian  ally,  planned  the 
liatteries  and  pointed  the  gims. 

A  yet  more  remarkable  article  was 
the  sixth : — 

Should  any  European  Power  be  engaged  io 
war  with  Persia  when  at  peace  with  Eng* 
landf  his  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  use  bit 
best  endeavours  to  bring  Persia  and  such 
European  Power  to  a  friendly  understanding. 
If,  however,  liis  Majesty's  cordial  interference 
should  fail  of  success,  England  sliall  still,  if 
requured,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  preccdmg  articles,  send  a  force  from 
India,  or  in  lieu  thereof  pay  an  annual  ;:tib- 
sidy  of  200.000  tomans  for  the  snpport  of  a 
Pvrriian  army  so  long  as  a  war  in  the  sup- 
posed case  shall  continue,  and  until  Persia 
hhall  mukc  f^eacc  with  such  nati«ni. 

If  tliiH  article  liave  any  meaning  at 
nil,  it  <listinctly  pledges  Great  Hri- 
t.'iin  to  take  \wrt  with  Pei-sia  against 
any  Kurope:in  i)ower  whatsoever,  no 
lujitter  whether  previously  on  friendly 
or  hostile  terms  with  that  power - 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  Persia 
should  not  be  the  apgressor.  This 
pleilge  still  remains  m  force,  though 
It  would  probably  be  again  evaded,  as 
it  was  in  the  laat  warbetweoi  Bussim 
and  Persia,  when  it  was  casnisticaUy 
urged  that  **  the  oeeii]pation  by  Rtnt- 
i  an  troops  of  a  portion  of  xauaaht^ 
bited  ground,    wmch   by  right  be- 


longed to  Persia,  even  if  admitted  to 
have  been  the  proximate  cause  of 
hostilities,  did  not  constitate  tbe  caae 
ai  aggression  contemplated  in  the 
treaty  of  Teheran."  To  avoid  nua- 
eonception  on  the  part  of  ordixuuy 
mortals,  it  would  be  well  if  diploma- 
tirts  mftde  use  of  peculiar  symbols  or 
hieroglyphics,  for  while  they  conde- 
•oend  to  the  vernacular  tongue  it  is 
impossiUeto  prevent  shnple-minded 
persons  from  attaching  the  usual 
significance  to  apparently  familiar 
phraseology.  Thus,  the  article  just 
quoted  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
^edge  Great  Britian  to  the  support 
of  Persia,  unless  it  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be  ouite  convenient,  or 
desirable  on  other  grounds.  Tlie 
ninth  article  provided  for  the  non-in* 
terference  ci  England  in  the  wars  of 
tiie  Persians  and  Afghans,  except  in 
the  character  of  a  mediator  ;  and 
this  also  we  were  compelled  to  eva<le 
when  the  season  arrived  for  its  en« 
forcement.  The  last  condition^  touch- 
ing the  extradition  of  political  re- 
fugees, was  the  most  disgraceful  of 
all,  and  has  also  been  systematically 
ignored.  The  subsidy  engagement 
was  subsequentlv  compromised  by 
Sir  J.  Macdonald,  in  the  hour  of 
Persia's  distress,  for  the  sum  of 
2(X),000  tomans.  And  thus  aliuont 
every  article  has  been  either  evaded, 
set  aside,  or  bought  off,  of  a  treaty 
which  commences  with  this  pro- 
mising exordium  : — "  These  happy 
leaves  are  a  nosegay  plucked  from  tne 
thomless  garden  of  concord,  and 
tied  by  the  hands  of  Uie  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, &C.,  Ac." 

It  would  extend  this  paper  to  an 
unreasonable  and  unreadable  length, 
were  we  to  introduce  the  narrative  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Persis, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Turkomanchai  in  1828.  Originating 
in  worse  than  Punic  duplicity,  it  wan 
prosecute<l  with  such  vigour  tixtd  hiio- 
cese,  while  Great  Britain  ignobly 
stood  by,  a  i^ieetator  of  the  unjost 
and  unequal  confiiet,  that  Persia  waa 
cou'stnuned  to  cede  the  provinces  of 
Erivan  and  Nakchiven,  together  with 
the  whole  ci  Taliah  bm  Moghan, 
and  to  recognise  the  Arras  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  RuHian 
dominions  in  Asia.  From  that  period 
the  influenee  of  Rovia  has  B«ver 
waned.  Persia  waa  then  reduead  to 
»  poaition  aaaiogooi  Io  thail  of  the 
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**  independent"  native  stM^flof  India, 
ftlio  may  be  more  or  leas  independent 
as  to  her  internal  administration, 
but  her  foreign  afiaira  liave  ever  since 
been  conducted  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
Even  8()  far  back  as  the  time  of  tlie 
Chevalier  Chardin,  we  read  that  the 
agent  of  the  Muscovite  Company 
obtained  precedence  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  French  and  English 
Ea^t  India  (^^omimniea,  because,  ex- 
plained the  Shah,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  neighbour  in  good  humour  at 
any  price — U  faiU  menager  les  voisi/is 
d  qudque  priv  que  ce  soil.  The  moral 
precedence,  with  i^are  exceptions,  has 
been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
Pos.sibIy  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
tlie  question  will  be  finally  settled, 
whether  Briton  or  Muscovite  shall 
Hway  the  destinies  of  Central  Asia. 
At  the  period  when  a  British  army 
was  al)Out  to  march  into  Bokhara  in 
pursuit  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  Gene- 
ral Perofski  was  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  of  Khiva,  JBai'on  Brunow 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  : — "  If  we  go  on  at  this 
rate.  Sir  John,  the  Cossack  and  the 
Sepoy  will  soon  meet  upon  the  b«inks 
of  the  Oxus."  To  this  sally  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  gravely 
and  proudly  replied  : — "  Very  proba- 
bly, Raron ;  biit,  however  much  I 
should  regret  the  collision,  I  should 
have  no  feai*  of  the  result."  The  ren- 
contre was  postponed  by  unexpected 
disastera  to  both  pai-ties.  Peix>fski's 
veterans  were  lost  in  the  deserts  of 
Khiva,  while  the  British  army  in 
Afghanistan  was  equally  destroyed 
by  the  misconduct  of  it«  chiefs  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate.  But 
the  real  battle-field  of  English  and 
Bussian  j^redominancy  in  Asia  is 
Persia,  and  the  key  of  the  position  is, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Ca.spian — on  the 
other,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tlie  out- 
posts are  now  a  second  time  skirmish- 
ing in  the  valley  of  Herat. 

During  the  ten  ye«ars  that  suc- 
ceeded the  peace  of  Turkomanchai ,  the 
two  Euroj)ean  powers  affected  to 
maintain  a  cordial  understanding 
with  regard  to  the  iiffaii-s  of  Persia. 
But  in  reality  the  physicians  wei*e 
only  agi-eed  as  to  the  rapid  decline  of 
their  patient,  while  each  secretly  pur- 
sued his  own  mode  of  treatment,  and 
contended  with  the  other  for  the 
largest  amount  of  fees.  It  was  the 
policy  of  England  to  I'euder  Persia 


stronisr  and  self-existent — that  of  Rur- 
sia  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  atro- 
phy. The  British  minister  accord- 
ingly impressed  upon  the  Shah  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  revenaes  of 
the  country  on  a  better  footing,  of 
enforcing  the  strict  administration  of 
justice,  and  of  cultivating  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  his  neighbours.  At 
the  same  time,  on  the  principle  of 
ensuring  peace  by  being  prepared  for 
war,  liberal  supplies  of  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements were  gratuitously  for- 
warded from  India,  and  a  select  de- 
tachment of  officers  and  men  wjvs  ap- 
pointed to  serve  with  the  Shah's 
trooj)s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rus- 
sian envoy  appealed  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  royal  princes,  inflamed 
them  with  a  desire  for  martial  glory, 
and  incited  them  rather  to  court  the 
praises  of  minstrels  than  to  earn 
the  love  and  gi*atitude  of  their  peo- 
ple. On  one  point,  the  two  courts 
did  act  in  concert.  On  the  death 
of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  in  1834,  Ma- 
hommed  Mirza  Jiscended  the  throne 
"with  the  countenance  of  Russia, 
and  the  active  support  of  England ; 
but  (continues  Sir  John  M*Neil)  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  move  his 
army  from  Tabreez  until  he  receiv- 
ed pecuniary  aid  from  the  British 
mission,  and  the  assistance  of 
British  officers  to  command  the 
troops,  and  to  give  the  soldiers 
conndence  in  the  promises  which 
had  been  held  out  to  them  ;  and 
although  it  was  known  and  admit- 
ted at  the  time  that  the  success  of 
the  Shah  could  not  have  been  se- 
cured without  hazarding  his  inde- 
pendence, unless  by  the  opportune 
and  effective  assistance  he  received 
from  England;  it  did  unfortunately 
so  happen  that,  when  he  had  been 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  Russian 
influence  was  found  to  have  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  his  counsels,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
have  appeared  unreasonable,  or  al- 
most absurd,  to  have  anticipated." 
And  yet  not  altogether  imreasonable 
or  absurd,  when  it  is  considered  that 
both  the  yoimg  Shah  and  his  father 
Abbas  Mirza  had  personally  experi- 
enced the  superior  power  and  prowess 
of  the  Russians.  They  had  Iwth  suf- 
fered ignominious  defeats  at  the 
hands  oi  a  greatly  inferior  force,  and 
Mahommed  himself  only  escaped 
from  the  Cossacks  at  Ganjah  by  ui^ng 
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his  horse  to  its  topmost  8j)€ed.  Re- 
collections of  this  kind  are  not  easily 
eiFaced.  That  headlong  flight  never 
faded  from  his  memory.  He  might 
owe  gratitude  to  the  English,  but  of 
the  Kussians  he  entertained  a  con- 
stant and  abiding  dread.  And  be- 
sides all  this,  the  Russian  Envoy 
entei-ed  warmly  into  his  favourite 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  Hei-at, 
and  all  those  districts  of  Afghanistan 
which  had  belonged  to  Persia  under 
the  powerful  sway  of  Nadir  Shah. 
He  had  also  a  personal  cause  of  of- 
fence against  Herat.  When  as  yet 
only  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
he  had  been  foiled  in  an  expedition 
against  that  city,  and  it  is  said  that, 
on  his  return  into  the  Persian  ter- 
ritory, "  he  swore  a  solemn  oath, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  the 
knights  of  old,  that  he  would  sooner 
or  later  retrace  his  steps  to  the  east- 
ward, and  wipe  out  his  disgrace  iu 
Afghan  blood."  This  seems  a  fitting 
(►p]X)rtunity  to  say  something  alx)ut 
Jlf'nit  itself,  now  the  turning  point 
of  British  or  Russian  supremacy  in 
( Vntral  Asia. 

To  the  classical  reader  Herat  is 
probably  better  known  by  its  ancient 
appellation  Aria  or  Artacoana,  an 
onWous  corruption  of  Heri,  the  old 
IVrsian  name  for  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. In  the  time  of  Alexander  it 
wjis  already  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  Major  Price  quotes  a  pro- 
verbial stanza  purporting  that,  "  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Lohorausp,  it  was 
considerably  au^ented  by  Gush- 
tausp,  further  enlarged  by  royal  Boh- 
men,  and  finally  completid  by  Alex- 
ander the  Grecian."  Like  most  cele- 
brated cities  in  the  East,  Herat  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  was 
^^8ited  >)y  the  locust-like  hordes  of 
Chenghis  Khan.  It  waa  also  taken 
in  1381  bv  Timour  Shah,  who  de- 
molished the  fortifications,  and  car- 
ried off  its  chief  treasures,  particu- 
larly the  great  gates  overlaid  with 
iron,  on  which  were  inscrilied  the 
names  :uid  designations  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  Cihorian  race,  who,  each 
in  liis  turn,  had  strutted  their  brief 
hour  on  that  stage.  Half  a  century 
later  a  yet  more  dire  calamity  befell 
tlie  unfortunate  city.  It  was  almost 
depopulated  by  a  pestilence,  supponed 
to  have  l)een  the  small-pox.  Ten 
thousand  iuviduals  periBhed  in  a  sin- 
gle day^  and  an  omcer  stationed  at 


one  of  the  gates  counted  4,000  biers 
as  they  passed  him,  without  reckon- 
ing the  multitudes  of  dead  bodies 
borne  on  men's  backs,  without  any 
other  covering  than  the  clothes  in 
which  they  had  died.  The  tide  of  con- 
quest again  burst  upon  Herat  under 
Nadir  Sliah,  who  also  annexed  Ghuz- 
nee  and  Candahar  to  the  kingdom 
of  Persia.  Soon  after  his  death,  how- 
ever, Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee  re- 
covered those  cities  and  provinces 
for  Afghanistan,  of  which  they  have 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  an  inte- 
gral portion.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that 
during  the  many  revolutions  which 
have  torn  that  kingdom  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  chief  in  temporary  posses- 
sion of  Herat  has  transferred  his  al- 
legiance from  Caubul  to  Teheran,  or 
fi'om  Teheran  to  Caubul,  as  it  suited 
his  private  ends,  or  according  to  the 
pressure  from  without.  But  the  British 
government  has  all  along  steadily 
refused  to  recognise  the  suzerainty  of 
Persia,  except  to  the  same  nominal 
extent  that  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  pro- 
fesses to  acknowledge  the  Shah-in- 
Shah  as  his  supreme  lord  and  the 
King  of  Islam. 

The  situation  of  Herat  is  described 
jis  very  beautiful.  It  stands  in  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  thirty 
miles  in  length  by  fifteen  in  width, 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  once  co- 
vered with  flourishing  villages.  As  the 
emporium  of  commerce  between  Cau- 
bul, Cashmere,  Bokhara,  Hindostan, 
and  Persia,  it  is  dignified  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Bunder,  or  Port,  though 
no  more  on  the  sea  coast  than  Bo- 
hemia. Its  staple  commodities  are 
silk,  assafoetida,  and  saffron.  The 
gardens  around  the  city,  and  also 
within  the  walls,  abound  with  mul- 
berry trees,  grown  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  rearing  the  silk  wonn.  Pines 
are  indigenous  in  the  plains,  the 
pistachio  tree  on  the  hills,  and  in 
both  localities  flourishes  the  assa- 
foetida. Both  Hindoos  and  Belooches 
are  as  jmrtial  to  this  odorous  plant  as 
the  ItAlians  to  garlic.  The  stem  is 
roasted  in  lushes,  the  leaves  boiled 
like  any  other  green  vegetable. 
Wheat,  Imrley,  and  many  kinds  of 
fruit  gi*ow  abundantly  in  this  favored 
valley,  while  large  flocks  of  broad- 
tailed  sheep  graze  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hifls.  "  Herat,"  exclaims 
its  native  historian  Khondcmir,  "  is 
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the  eye,  the  lamp,  which  gives  light 
to  all  other  cities.  Herat  is  the  soul, 
of  which  this  world  is  but  the  body  ; 
.Mud  if  Khorassan  be  the  bosom  of 
the  world,  Herat  is  allowed  to  be  the 
heart." 

Wheu  MacdouaM  Kimieir  visited 
TT"rat  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  pre- 
•iit  century,  1810-12,  the  population 
w.'is  about  one  hundred  thousand,  but 
ill  1837  it  had  declined  to  less  than 
li:df  that  number.  At  that  time  it 
consisted  of  little  more  than  four  long 
Ijazsuxrs,  each  containing  about  10,000 
inhabitiuits.  It  is  in  fact  a  square 
fort,  a  mile  each  way,  siuTounded  by 
a  lofty  mud  wall  and  a  wet  ditch, 
with  a  few  insignificant  outworks. 
These  have  since  been  augmented  tmd 
strengthened,  but  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  withstand  a  re^ilar  siege,  pro- 
perly conducted.  How  has  it  fallen 
since  its  splendours  called  forth  the 
enthusiastic  praises  of  Khondemir  at 
tlie  close  of  the  15th  century  i  It 
then  possessed  a  citadel  "renowned 
for  its  impregnable  strength  and 
solidity  ;  oi  ^-hich  the  surrounding 
fosse  is  (lescribed  to  have  been  more 
unfathomable  than  the  soul  of  the 
liberal  man  in  his  bounty,  and  the 
ramjiarts  more  lofty  than  to  be  span- 
ned by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
imagination."  It  could  boast,  besides, 
of  many  splendid  mosques,  colleges, 
phus-houses,  mausolea,  and  caravan- 
s'M-jiis,  and  one  libraiy.  A  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  stood  a  gorgeous  college. 
*'  From  the  varnished  gilding  on  flie 
w'lxlU  the  dawn  of  the  morning  de- 
»'ived  its  blushes,  and  the  reflection 
oi  the  lapis-lazuli  inlaying  lent  its 
azure  tints  to  the  vaults  of  he.iven." 
<  )f  the  numerous  public  gardens  for 
the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  the  one 
culled  the  "  ornament  of  the  world" 
HUi-j^asscd  the  wonders  of  fancy. 
Thirty-two  years  were  consumed  m 
laying  out  the  grounds  and  planting 
them,  and  in  adorning  them  with 
porticos,  corridors,  and  pavillions. 
**  Like  the  flower- enamelled  retreats 
of  elysium,  its  heart-expanding  area 


exhibited  one  entire  carpet  of  roses, 
and  of  every  description  of  flower 
and  fragrant  shrub  :  the  soul-refresh- 
ing air  which  breathed  through  every 
avenue,  like  the  zeph3rr  breeze  of  the 
earliest  month  of  spring,  possessed 
the  influence  of  assuaging  the  sor- 
rows of  the  most  afflicted  ;*  the  azure 
realms  of  ether  faded  in  the  com- 
parison with  the  charming  tints  of 
its  ever-verdant  pastures  ;  and  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life  itself 
produced  nothing  to  be  compared 
T^ith  the  lovely  translucent  streams 
which  either  shot  in  brilliant  showers 
to  the  sky,  or  wandered  in  velvet- 
bordered  rills  through  every  part  of 
this  enchanting  scene." 

Temple  and  tower  have  long  since 
crumbled  away  ;  the  health-giving 
gai'deus  have  been  trampled  under 
foot ;  the  names  of  Khondemir  and 
of  his  yet  more  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen  Noor-ood-deen  Abdurrahman- 
ool-Jami,  the  author  of  "Yussuf 
Zuleikha,"  have  passed  into  oblivion  ; 
and  the  once  stately  streets  are  now 
filled  with  heaps  of  ofial  and  carrion. 
Nevertheless,  Herat  is  now  a  more 
important  spot  on  the  earth's  surface 
than  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  Ma> 
honmiedanism. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  1836  the 
Shah  had  strong  grounds  of  com- 
pl'iint  against  the  prince  and  people 
of  Herat.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Abbas  Mirza,  Prmce  Kamran  con- 
sented to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
50,(K)0  rupees  (£6(X)0)  to  Persia,  and 
further  promised  to  demolish  the  for- 
tress of  Ghorian  on  the  borders  of 
Khorassan.  But  on  the  death  of  tlie 
Prince  Royal  the  tribute  was  with- 
held, the  strength  of  the  frontier  for- 
tress augmented,  the  resident  Per- 
siiin  families  refused  permission  to 
retiuTi  into  their  own  country,  and  the 
Wuzeer,  Yar  Mahommed  Khan,  en- 
couraged to  make  an  inroad  into 
Khorassan,  whence  he  carried  off 
12,000  Persian  subjects,  afterwards 
sold  to  the  alave-dealers  of  Bokhara 
and  Khiva.  It  was  impossible  for 
Mahommed  Shah  to  overlook  these 


•  In  the  ancient  fahUan  entitled  Li  Lais  de  VOisekt,  the  SUM  idea  is  expicssed  in  nearly 
tlic  same  words  : — **  The  gardens  were  of  strange  device,  and  in  them  were  plants  more  than 
I  cm  name,  but  there  were  roses  and  flowers  that  diffused  the  most  fragrant  odours,  and  spicas 
of  such  virtue  that  a  man  who  was  sir  k  and  infirm  having  passed  the  night  in  a  litter  pkoed 
iu  the  grounJ.s  wnit  away  next  morning  sound  and  strong."  Tbereia  ao  doubt  the  old  Trou- 
vercs  drew  much  of  their  inspiriititfn  from  the  Last. 
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iudiilts  and  i>uti*age8,  and,  liad  it  not 
l)eeu  for  their  mutual  jealousy  of 
eacli  other,  it  is  uidikely  that  either 
Russia  or  England  woukl  liave  intcr- 
fovi'd  in  the  matter.  But  aa  the  one 
countenauet'd  the  j>rojected  expedi- 
t  ion,  the  other  felt  bound  to  thwart 
i{.  Were  it  not  for  the  arrogant 
I'  ).sitiou  assumed  by  Russia  in  the 
( ■  >uncils  of  Tehemu,  it  would  be 
(liiito  unimportant  to  Great  Britain 
whether  Persia  or  Afghan  ruled  at 
3  lurat.  1'hat  eily,  however,  is  geo- 
^:  ;ij)hically  and  sti*ategically  the  key 
of  Afgliauistan.  From  that  biisis  a 
Luge  army  eould  securely  operate 
a;;ainst  Candahai*  and  Caubul,  fi*om 
the  former  of  which  places  it  is  little 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant. 
Herat,  in  the  power  of  Persia,  would 
thus  I  K^coine  a  Russian  advanced  post, 
threatening  our  Indian  possesHions. 
1 1  is  )K)ssi1ne  that  no  real  danger  is  to 
bo  a])preheuded  from  the  north-west- 
cm  frontier,  but  the  very  shadow  of 
a  menace  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a 
^]'usM  insult.  And  although  no  Russo- 
rei-sian  ai-my  might  be  able  to  force 
\iA  way  thixiugh  the  mountain  passes 
(•f  Afglianistan,  or  ci*os8  the  Indus  in 
the  face  of  the  British  troops,  with 
any  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
tliei-e  is  no  doubt  that  Russian  intri- 
gues would  be  ever  busy  creating  dish 
turbances  within  our  teiTi  lories,  and 
unsettling  men's  minda  with  fear  of 
change.  For  these  reasons  Mr. 
McNeil  took  upon  himself  to  i-emon- 
stiiite  with  tlio  Sliah,  and  to  I'ecom- 
mend  negotiation  before  having  re- 
f'oui*se  to  exti'eme  measures.  At  one 
i  iiue  there  appeared  a  reasonable  ex- 
] Rotation  tliat  a  compromise  might  be 
t'liectod.  A  deputy  from  Herat  had 
:iu  inten'icw  with  a  plenipotentiary 
«>f  ihe  Shah,  but  tlie  conference  broke 
otr  on  a  jx)int  of  dignity.  "You  de- 
)ii;in<l  hostages,"  exclaimed  the  Hera- 
tet^  **  wo  gave  no  hostages  during  the 
ni^'u  of  the  late  Shah,  and  we  will 
give  none  now.  You  demand  &  pre- 
sent ;  we  are  i-eady  to  ffive  a8  large  a 
pi-esent  as  we  can  afibra.  If  the  Sliah 
ii  not  sall-iiied  wit!i  tlvs,  and  isde- 
1-  rniined  to  attack  us,  let  him  come. 
We  will  defend  our  city  as  long  aawe 
VAM  ;  and  if  we  aiv  driven  fi'om  it,  it 
wi!L  uf  course,  remain  in  your  hands 
till  we  can  find  means  to  take  it  Kick 
ii'-'irj  you.'*  These  were  "bravo 
w'ids,'  but  Prince  Kaniniu  was  in  no 
}  '.^ition    to    give    them  full  eli'ci't. 


Thei'o  were  enemies  on  all  sides.  A 
bkxKl-feud  existed  between  him  and 
the  brother  chiefs  of  Caubul  and  Cau- 
dal uu*.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  subject  to  nan*ate  how  this  came 
to  {>ass,  and  it  is  the  less  needful  that 
it  has  already  been  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  intnuluetory  pages  of  Mr. 
Kaye's  eloquent  history  of  the  vrar  in 
Afghanistan.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  Shah  had  tinally  1*0- 
solved  to  conduct  an  expedition 
against  Hei'at,  than  the  Candahai* 
chiefs  proposed  to  foim  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  with  Persia ;  and 
Kohundil  Khan,  in  writing  to  the 
Governor  of  Khorassan,  expressed  a 
hope  that  "Kamran  and  Yar  Ma- 
hommed,  who  are  now  wandering  in 
the  plain  of  di£fgrace,  will  be  driven 
into  the  desert  of  destitution."  The 
Russian  Envoy  also  urged  the  Shah's 
ministers  to  use  despatch,  and  thus 
anticipate  the  dilatory  action  peculiar 
to  a  constitutional  government  like 
that  of  Great  Britain.  His  words 
fell  on  no  ungrateful  soil.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Prince  Kamran,  now  se- 
riously alarmed,  besought  the.  media* 
tionol  the  English  Elchee,  and  sent  a 
plenijiotentiaiy  to  Telieran,  the  bearer 
of  costly  presents,  and  charged  with 
the  most  advantageous  pi-opositions. 
lie  pledged  himself  to  suppress  all 
incui-sions  into  the  Persian  territory, 
to  release  all  captives,  to  |}ay  tribute, 
to  iud  the  Shah  in  all  his  wars  with 
an  auxiliaiy  force,  to  do  everything 
but  abdicate.  It  was  too  late.  The 
Persian  Minister  declared  that  the 
Pnnce  of  Herat  must  expectno mercy 
until  he  had  made  an  entire  submis- 
sion, and  acknowletlged  himself^  the 
abject  servant  of  the  king  of  kings. 
Instead  of  doing  so  he  still  presumed 
l<j  style  himself  "  Kiimran  Shah,"  as 
if  two  kings  could  dwell  in  one  king- 
dom. Even  the  Governor  of  Fars,  a 
district  ten  times  a.**  large  as  that  of 
IIer.it,  never  arrogated  to  himself  a 
higher  title  than  that  of  Ameerzadeh, 
or  Son  of  a  Prince.  EqiuiUy  infruc- 
tive  was  the  zealous  mediation  of  Mr. 
McNeil.  Evil  counsels  pi-evailed,  and 
the  Sli;di  took  the  ^'  'd  in  i)ei-son. 
At  first,  fortime  smiled  upon  his 
ai-niM.  The  frontier  forti-ess  of  Gho- 
rum  ca])itulated  in  ten  days,  and  in 
the  latt(?r  part  of  lKi7  he  sat  do^^Ti 
l)efoi>j  Hemt  with  an  army  of  nearly 
4<MHH)  men  and  80  piec4«  of  ai-til- 
lerv.     This  waa  the  limit  uf  his  sue- 
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ceas,  notwithstanding  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Russian  Minister, 
Count  Simonich,  and  the  desperate 
Vfdour  of  tlie  regiment  of  Russian 
deserters,  whose  future  pardon  was 
made  to  depend  on  their  present  good 
conduct.  The  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  liad,  indeed,  all  along  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  British  Cabinet,  and  ex- 
l)ressed  regret  and  disapprobation  at 
the  Shah's  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
They  even  published  a  despatch  from 
their  Minister  at  Teheran,  describing 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  frustrate 
the  expedition,  and  his  determination 
not  to  lend  to  it  the  sanction  of  his 
own  presence.  To  prove  his  sincerity. 
Count  Simonich  advanced  the  Shah 
tOOjOlK)  tomans  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  field,  and  shortly  afterwards  set 
out  in  liis  private  carriage — ^being 
lame  from  a  wound  in  the  leg — to 
join  the  Persian  army  under  the  walls 
of  Herat.  Here  he  not  only  afforded 
the  besiegers  the  benefit  of  his  su- 
perior military  knowledge,  but  also 
actively  intrigued  with  the  Afghan 
princes.  He  had  already  written  a 
friendly  letter  to  Dost  Mahommed 
from  Teheran,  to  which  he  added  a 
verbal  message,  through  the  Ameer's 
agent  Haji  Ibrahim,  that  if  the  Shah 
failed  to  satisfy  all  his  wishes  he  might 
rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  The 
I)recise  meaning  of  this  communica- 
tion is  thus  explained  by  the  Haji: 
"  The  object  of  the  Russian  Elchee 
by  this  message  is  to  have  a  road  to 
the  English  (in  India)  and  for  this 
they  are  very  anxious."  And  the 
agent  reminds  his  master  that  he 
holds  a  turnpike  lower  down  "  the 
road.'*  The  Dost  was  at  that  time 
kept  in  constant  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension by  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Sikhs,  whom  he  hated,  besides, 
with  the  fervour  of  a  fanatic.  To 
protect  himself  from  their  encroach- 
ments, he  endeavoured,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
the  British  Government  in  India. 
Failing  to  effect  this  object,  he  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  tempting 
overtures  of  Captain  Vicovicn,  a 
Cossack  officer,  overtly  accredited  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  but  covertly  employed  in 
extending  the  prestige  of  Russia. 
With  an  air  of  candour  he  admitted 
to  the  Dost  that  the  English  had  pre- 
ceded the  Russians  in  civilization  by 


two  or  three  centuries,  but  tliat  the 
latter  had  now  awakened  from  their 
long  sleep.  The  English,  he  added 
— adopting  the  casual  remai*k  by 
Adam  Smith  so  complacently  appro- 
priated by  the  Emperor  Napoleon — 
were  not  "a  military  nation,  but 
merely  the  merchants  of  Europe." 
The  Czar,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
supreme  and  absolute  in  his  own 
country,  had  only  to  will  a  thing  to 
have  it  performed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Herat  had  fallen,  would  send  an 
army  to  assist  the  Afghans  in  exter- 
minating the  Sikhs,  before  the  Bri- 
tish Government  would  have  emerged 
from  the  region  of  deliberation.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Barukzye  faction  should  have  leaned 
towards  an  alliance  which  promised 
both  the  destruction  of  the  last  Doo- 
ranee  stronghold,  and  theextinction  of 
their  foreign  enemies.  Not  less 
pains  were  taken  by  Count  Simonich 
to  spread  abroad  the  expectation  of  a 
general  rising  of  the  Mahommedan 
popidation  of  India,  so  soon  as  the 
tidings  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Herat. 
"The  Persian  Government,"  wrote 
Mr.  McNeil  to  Lord  Palinerston, 
November  27th,  1837,  "has  openly  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  the  jwssession  of 
Herat  would  give  such  a  hold  uiK)n 
England,  that  she  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  deny  anything  they  mijy^t  de- 
mand ;  for  that  the  possession  of 
Herat  would  give  the  power  to  dis- 
turb us  in  India,  or  to  give  a  passage 
to  our  enemies  whenever  the  Persian 
Government  should  think  proper  to 
do  so."  It  thus  became  evident  that 
the  expedition  against  Herat  was 
likewise  a  hostile  demonstration 
against  England.  This  alone  would 
have  justified,  and  indeed  necessi- 
tated the  repudiation  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  the 
25th  November,  1814,  which  prohib- 
ited the  interference  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  the  wars  of  the  Persians 
and  Afghans,  except  in  a  mediatorial 
capacity.  And  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  a  private  letter  to  the  late 
Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  clearly 
stated  that  such  was  his  own  con- 
viction. "  I  don't  know,"  wrote  his 
Grace,  "  that  while  the  siege  of  Herat 
continued,  particularly  by  the  aid  of 
Russian  officers  and  troops,  even  in 
the  form  of  deserters,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  could  have  done  other- 
wise than  prepare  for  its  defence." 
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But  a  more  sp:cior.fl,  if  not  a  more 
eoiiu'l,  motive  for  assuming  a  lioalile 
aUltuds  had  betu  furnished  by  Iha 
i;n provident  ia.olence  of  the  Shah's 
Ministers.  A  gross  outi-age  had  been 
perpetrated  on  a  servant  of  the  em- 
oassj,  and  all  demands  for  an  expla- 
nation and  redreBS  had  been  treated 
with  contempt.  After  exhibiting 
the  utmost  patience  and  forbearance, 
and  using  every  moans  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation, Mr.  McNeil  had  no  al- 
ternative l)ut  to  withdraw  from  his 
post,  and  the  rupture  between  the 
two  coimtries  was  complete.  On  the 
l')th  of  June  a  detachment  of  the 
iV)mbay  Native  Infantry,  with  two 
six-pounders,  was  landed  on  the 
i>Iand  of  Karrak  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  i>oint  of  the  sword  was  thus 
directed,  as  it  were,  against  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  meantime  the  siege  of  Herat 
had  been  prosecuted  with  greater 
perseverance  than  good  fortune.  The 
gjirrison,  encouraged  by  the  energy 
and  military  tiilents  of  Lieutenant 
Eldred  Pottinger,  defended  them- 
selves with  heroic  intrei)idity,  and 
gloriously  repulsed  a  gi*and  assault 
<lelivere(i  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1838. 
This  was  the  last  eftbrt  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  though  his  army  remained 
before  the  walls  for  several  months 
longer.  The  vast  preparations  made 
by  the  Indian  Government  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  and  their  oc- 
cupation of  Kan'ak,  had  astonished 
and  dismayed  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
l)urgh.  The  Shah  was  therefore  ad- 
vised to  make  peace,  by  removing  all 
causes  of  offence.  The  minister  who 
had  maltreate<l  the  messenger  of  the 
English  envoy  was  publicly  dis- 
gnieed,  and  the  Persian  army  with- 
«lra\\ni  from  l>efore  Herat.  Ghorian 
also  was  evacuateil,  and  a  commercial 
treaty  arranged  on  terms  of  mutual 
advantage. 

i'Vuiii  ih.it  i)erio<l  until  very  re- 
rent  I  v  the  must  frien<llv  relatioii? 
have  prevailed  between  the  Courts  of 
Teheran  :ind  St.  James.  On  the 
death  of  Mahonnned  Shah,  in  1848, 
his  eldest  son,  N ussir-ood-deen  Mirza, 
w:us  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
united  influence  of  England  and  Bus- 
sia.  But  in  other  respects  British 
]>olicy  has  exhibited  itself  rather  in  a 
negative  than  positive  form.  The 
Afghan  disasters,  occasioned  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  incapacity  of 
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the  GenerfJ  appointed  by  the  Horse 
Guards,  for  a  time  cooled  the  desire 
of  the  home  Goveniment  to  inter- 
meddle with  Eastern  affaii^s.  And  it 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
although  it  was  at  the  cost  of  Indian 
blood  and  Indian  revenue  those  terri- 
ble campaigns  were  conducted,  it  was 
on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  they  were  originated. 
In  like  manner,  it  w^as  arranged  in 
1836  that  the  Indian  (Government 
should  contribute  j61  2,000  a  year  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Persian  Mission, 
although  the  appointment  of  the  resi- 
dent Minister  was  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  patronage  of  the  home 
Government.  And  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  risk 
and  the  expenditure  again  devolved  on 
the  troops  and  revenues  of  India. 
But  if  the  Indian  Government  is 
thus  to  b3  held  answerable  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  Central  Asia, 
it  is  only  just  and  reasonable  that  it 
should  have  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting a  resident,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Crown,  from  among  its  own  ser- 
vants, already  experienced  in  the 
wiles  of  Oriental  state-craft.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  had  a  Law- 
rence, a  Low,  or  an  Edwardes,  been 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  Teheran, 
instead  of  an  "  Honourable "  whose 
testimonials  are  dated  from  the  far 
West,  the  present  entanglement  of 
our  relations  with  Persia  would  never 
have  taken  place. 

Hardly  had  the  Hon.  Mr.  Murray 
aiTived  at  his  new  post,  before  ho 
found  himself  involved  in  a  misera- 
ble zenana  intrigue,  the  only  object 
of  which  was  to  divert  his  attention 
from  more  serious  public  affairs.  It 
wjis  at  the  critical  moment  when 
Persia  was  quivering  in  the  balance 
l>etween  Turkey  and  Russia,  that  the 
British  envoy  stepped  forward  as  tht^ 
eliampion  of  his  servants*  wives.  An 
angi'y  correspondence  ensued,  which 
nalui-ally  resulted  in  the  alienation  of 
the  Persian  Government  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Russian  diplomacy.  The 
old  game  has  been  revived,  and  now 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  A 
Persian  army  is  once  more  encamped 
before  Herat,  and  this  time  it  has  not 
to  encounter  the  sagacity  of  Yar  Ma- 
hommed,  villain  though  he  might  be, 
or  the  military  genioa  of  a  PottiM«r> 
or  the  moral  inflaence  of  •  McNeil* 
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It  in  said  tluat  a  well-app>oiiited  lio»t 
of  2/5,000  men,  besides  swamis  of  ir- 
regular cavalry,  and  an  efficient  bat- 
tering-train, have  already  commenced 
operations.  The  ostensible  motive  for 
the  siege  is  similar  to  tliat  put  for- 
ward by  Russia  for  interfering  in  the 
internal  administration  of  Turkey- 
A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Herat,  being  descendants 
from  a  colony  established  by  Nadir 
Shah,  j»rofe8s  the  Sheeah,  or  Persian 
form  of  Mahommedauism,  and  have 
consequently  been  subjected  to  some 
Jiersecution  by  the  prevailing  Soou- 
iiites..  The  Shah,  therefore,  comes 
forward  as  the  protector  of  his  co- 
religionists, and  demands  the  jx)sse.s- 
sion  of  Herat  as  a  "  a  material  gua- 
mntee  "  for  their  toleration  .and  iree- 
dom  from  insult  throughout  Afghan- 
istan. On  the  same  grounds  a  French 
or  Austrian  army  might  lay  claim  to 
Dublin  or  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  from  Protestant  tyranny. 
But  there  remains  for  England  the 
same  necessity  as  of  aforetime,  for 
the  presei-vation  of  Herat.  "  It  may 
l>e  of  the  very  highest  importance," 
wrote  Mr.  McNeil,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, "to  preserve  the  independence 
of  Herat,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its 
being  incorporated  with  Persia  ;  and, 
if  the  Shah  should  succeed  in  taking 
Herat,  we  shall  have  reason  to  regret 
not  having  interfered  to  prevent  it." 
The  same  necessity  existing,  the 
Rame  means  are  being  adopted  for 
rescuing  this  adv^anced  i)08t  of  our 
Indian  empire  from  the  grasp  of 
Russianized  Persia.  Probably  as  we 
write  these  lines,  5,000  British  trooi)s 
are  encamped  on  Karrak  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  while  a  steam  flotilla 
commands  the  watera  of  the  Pei-sian 
Gulf.  KaiTak — the  Icarus  of  Arrian 
— contains  a  supeiiicial  area  of  i-ather 
more  than  twelve  square  miles.  Its 
BUiface  is  described  as  being  exceed- 


ingly rugged,  but  on  the  east  side  it 
is  not  incapable  of  cultivation.  Of 
more  importance  is  it  that  it  affords 
safe  and  spacious  anchorage,  and  that 
it  contains  an  abundant  supply  of 
both  spring  and  well  water.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  not  above 
300  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in 
Ashing ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Dut<-h 
the  population  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 3,000.  The  permanent  occu- 
pation of  this  small  island  would  se- 
cure the  command  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and,  if  it  did  not  acquire  the 
amity,  would  at  least  neutralize  the 
hostility  of  the  Persian  (government. 
Should  the  Euphi-ates  line  of  conmiu- 
nication  be  ever  opened,  this  post 
woidd  become  one  of  great  import- 
ance. The  Caspian  Sea  and  tlie 
Persian  Gulf  would  thus  become  the 
antipodes  of  Russian  and  British 
diplomacy,  and  Central  Asia  would 
form  a  neutral  ground  between  the 
absorbing  races.  To  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope it  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference,  whether  the  English  or 
Persian  flag  float  over  the  barren 
rocks  of  Karrak,  except  that  under 
the  former  an  additional  barrier  is 
raised  against  Muscovite  ascendancy. 
With  much  less  reason  our  French 
allies  possessed  themselves  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  cannot  therefore  object  to 
a  measure  which,  while  it  protects 
British  India  from  foreign  insult  and 
internal  disturbance,  tends  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  Asia,  and 
the  ultimate  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  The  pri- 
mary expense  of  the  occupation  of 
Karrak  is,  comparatively,  a  matter  of 
little  consideration ;  for,  to  borrow 
the  quaint  illustration  of  Sir  Har- 
ford Jones — "  The  British  territories 
in  India  are  a  park,  valuable  enough 
to  justify  the  proprietor  in  spending  a 
little  money  to  keep  its  pales  in  per- 
fect repair  and  security." 


THK    IIIDKS   AND    REVERIES   OF   MR.    i-E80r  SMITH. 


First,  you  will  wish  to  know  why  I 
was  christened  JEaop.  There  is  an 
obvious  answer :  I  was  bom  Smith. 
I  come  of  a  family  that  has  exhaust- 
ed ingenuity  in  providii:^  its  innu- 
merable scions  with  distinctive  pre- 


names  ;  that  has  worried  its  patrony- 
mic with  every  possible  spelling — 
even  unto  Smijth,  where  themjnsteri- 
ous  reduplicaticm  of  the  i,  however 
zoologically  orUiodox,  tc^allpr  paralyses 
the  power  of .  pronunciation^ — of  a. 
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family  that  lias  resolved  at  length  to 
regard  the  prefix  as  everything,  and 
the  surname  as  nothing.  That  is  one 
i-eason  why  I  was  christened  -^sop. 

However,  as  no  living  creatuie 
naturally  stands  upon  one  leg,  so  no 
earthly  result  is  dependent  for  all  its 
support  upon  one  only  reason  ;  and 
the  second,  therefore,  is  the  JE  dip- 
thong.  For  several  generations  this 
-'E  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  sept ;  in  so  much,  that  among 
the  many  clans  of  our  family,  we 
have  come  to  be  known  ever3rwhere 
as  the  Dipthong  Smiths, — a  consum- 
mation very  pleasing  to  my  respected 
grandfather,  ^schines.  This  worthy 
man,  the  founder  of  my  individual 
fortune,  was  a  barrister  of  consider- 
able powers  and  practice ;  he  had 
buckled  to  the  law  on  the  strength  of 
his  name — for  he  had  great  faith  in 
names;  perhaps  from  the  circum- 
stance that  his  father,  .<3ik)lus  Smith, 
had  turned  out  a  speculative  and 
therefore  iniiued  man,—  one  of  the 
innumerable  victims  to  the  South-Sea 
bubble  ;  and  from  the  further  fact 
that  his  grandfather,  ^neas — a 
schoolmaster,  fallen  into  imbecility — 
liis  drivelling  dotage   was    per- 
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petually  babbling  of  the  field  of 
Troy,  -^olus  had  named  his  son 
JEjachineSf  hy  way  of  a  sort  of  dip- 
thong comphment  to  John  Law,  the 
fascinating  bubbler  of  the  time  ;  but 
he  little  knew  how  wise  a  thing  he 
had  done  in  giving  his  child  a  name 
which  acted  perpetually  as  a  hint  to 
be  eloquent  antf  an  incentive  to  be 
legal.  The  consequence  came  to  be, 
in  the  course  of  years,  that  my  grand- 
father grew  to  be  eminent  and  rich, 
and  thereby  to  furnish  another  goocl 
reason  for  my  dipthong  nomenclature ; 
seeing  that  his  service  of  plate  dis- 
played— j)erhap8  too  conspicuously  for 
modem  tast^ — on  every  cover,  waiter 
and  spoon,  an  immense  JE  dipthong 
under  the  hereditary  griffon.  It 
thenceforward  became  an  additional 
piece  of  family  pride  to  find  a  cor- 
responding imtial  for  the  son  and 
heir. 

My  father's  name — and,  as  the 
]>1iilosophy  of  naming  induces  me  to 
aild,  therefore  nature, — was  ^SscuIa- 
plus  ;  a  worthy,  excellent,  and  usefal 
member  of  society,  who,  among  other 
cares,  had  some  little  difficiUty  in 
keeping  up  the  charter  of  oar  dip- 
thongs  ;    as  in  my  ca«e,   hi»  eldwit 


hope,  he  was  haixl  put  to  it, — ^for 
there  seemed  only  to  remain  unused 
by  us  in  former  generations,  some 
such  questionable  appellatives  as 
-^geon,  JEon,  -^tna,  and  uEthiops — 
none  of  them  very  pleasant  titles  to 
be  bawled  by  from  cradle  to  grave. 
But  one  day,  happening,  after  a  visit 
to  St.  Bartholomew's,  to  pass  near 
Snow  Hill,  Holbom,  he  cast  his  eye 
at  once  upon  my  name — and  nature, 
for  ^Esop  sank  into  my  soul. 

Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  utter 
desolation  of  that  dreary  pile  of 
building  [is  it  not  in  Skinner  street, 
nigh  unto  St.  Sepulchre's  1]  in  the  best 
business  situation  in  all  London,  and 
yet  so  manifestly  under  the  dragon 
eye  of  Chancery,  that  nobody  would 
have  it  as  a  gift?  Who  has  not 
noticed  in  the  midst  of  the  dingy 
edifice,  surrounded  by  broken  win- 
dows and  blackened  mud-bespattered 
bill-bedizened  shutters,  my  illustrious 
namesake  modelled  in  terracotta,  not 
a  little  damaged  by  brickbats,  and 
illustrated  by  preternatural  advertise- 
ments, in  the  midst  of  his  immovable 
audience  of  cattle  ?  There  sits  ^sop^ 
humped  and  shrewd,  preaching  to 
the  strayers  from  Smithfield ;  and 
there  my  good  father,  accepting 
the  locality  as  an  omen  fair  for 
Smiths,  decided  upon  calling  me 
.^Esop.  My  first-bom  son,  if  ever 
I'm  to  marry  and  so  have  one,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  turn  for  tragic 
poetry,  shall  be  dubbed  .^Eschylus. 

I  don't  wish  to  be  tedious,  if  I  can 
in  anywise  help  it ;  and,  as  with  my 
birth  and  parentage,  so  also  with  my 
education,  will  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. Quite  naturally,  the  little 
.^Esop  was  so  perpetually  befabled, 
wa^  so  filled  up  with  the  gaieties  of 
Cray  and  the  gravities  of  Bunyan,  — 
(for  I  need  not,  of  course,  mention 
jEsop's  fables,  imbibed  with  motlier'a 
milk  and  pap,  and  nurse's  bread  and 
butter,)  that  he  grew  to  be  somewhat 
of  the  pundit  everybody  seemed  to 
be  expecting.  Great  in  riddles,  keen 
in  conundrums,  iinapproacliable  in 
anagram  and  rebus,  I  also  came  to 
catch  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  way  of 
everyday  parables.  I  could  look  no- 
where but  I  learnt  a  lesson  :  "  ser- 
mons in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,"  and  so  forth.  Flavel's 
Sjpiritual  Husbandry,  and  Gu  ll'« 
(Jiiriatian  Armour,  with  the  » 
were  rav  Sundav  rending ;  and  «**• 
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gether  (not  to  bo,  ns  I  hinted  just 
above,  tedious),  I  found  that  my 
education  had  left  me  ^)n  the  confines 
of  manhood  with  an  jdlegorical,  para- 
bolical, imaginative,  discriminative 
idiosyncrasy. 

These  be  "  hard  'ords,"  —  and 
"  Idiosyncrasy"  is,  as  a  climax  should 
be,  the  very  hardest  of  them  all  ; 
but  it  happens  to  be  just  the  one  I 
want  at  present,  because  hereby  to  be 
interpreted.  We  are  each  of  us  a 
"  special  mixture  ;"  and  the  learned 
editor  of  "Notes  and  Queries,"  on 
the  strength  of  his  lexicon,  tells  me 
that  is  much  about  the  meaning  of 
the  "  hexasyllabical"  aforesaid.  This 
special  mixture  is,  in  my  case,  as  you 
may  gather,  a  discernment  of  truth 
in  her  many  masqueradings,  and  a 
very  love  of  her,  however  masquer- 
aded. It  is  the  truth  that  we  love, 
not  the  fable ;  it  is  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  finding  falsehood's  weapon 
turned  against  itself  which  tickles 
ear  and  heart ;  it  is  the  glorious  hint 
of  a  real  unity  pervading  creation  in 
this  apparent  cnaos  of  (diversities, — 
the  discovery  of  universal  relation- 
ship in  smallest  and  greatest — the 
eloquence  of  unsuspected  harmony, 
the  beauty  of  recondite  adaptation ; — 
these,  and  many  similar  possible  sen- 
tences of  tine  writing,  if  anybody 
cared  to  read  them,  constitute  the 
charm  of  fable,  and  keep  up  the 
fame  of  -^sop.  For  ^sop  (spai*e 
these  modest  olushes!)  even  in  his 
Smith  phase,  shall  yet  come  to  be 
famous ;  and  though  it  may  be  far 
from  easy  to  be  novel  nowadays — (the 
learned  editor  as  above,  tells  me  this 
ought  to  be  "  in  our  days,"  but  I  dis- 
sent)— though  originality  in  the 
fabulous  is  well  nigh  as  impossible  as 
in  the  true,  I've  come  to  the  good  reso- 
lution in  th«»  premises,  "to  do  my  best." 
Perhaps,  however,  it  ought  first  to 
})e  made  apparent  why  I  wish  to  do 
it.  What  possible  call  or  excuse  can 
there  be  for  the  -^opisms  of  a 
Smith  ?  Is  not  the  world  too  full  of 
books,  and  Paternoster  Row  of  book- 
sellers ?  Can  any  one  read  more  per 
diem  than  the  acre  and  a-half  of 
print  supplied  daily  by  special  corres- 

gondents,  from  North,  East,  West  and 
outh,  the  four  winds  ever  blowing 
NEWS  to  us  ?  I  don't  know ;  I  don't 
care ;  let  my  respected  publisher  see  to 
all  that ;  he  is  a  keen  man  ^his  is  the 
idiosyncrasy  of    a   pnbliwier),  and 


thinks  there's  room  for  me,  adding 
some  flattering  matter  which  I  need 
n:>t  further  allude  to.  For  all  else,  I 
have  flocks  of  thoughts  upon  my 
mind,  which  keep  me  awake  until 
I've  pinioned  them  in  manuscript ; 
and  what's  the  use  of  manuscript  un- 
less it  be  in  j^rint  ? 

The  wisdom  and  the  pith  of  most 
books  can  be  written  on  a  thumb- 
nail, with  or  without  a  fair  econo- 
mising of  the  space,  and  a  delicate 
crow-quill.  But  my  respected  name- 
sake and  spiritual  progenitor,  -^soj), 
the  Phrygian  valet  aforesaid  of 
Athenian  Xanthus,  is  all  pith  and 
wisdom.  How  then  can  I  hope  to 
fill  these  pages  with  the  like  ?  It  is 
not  possible  ;  yet  I  am  coinforte<l 
by  the  reflection  that  the  genuine 
^sop  in  this  type  would  make  but  a 
scanty  booklet ;  so,  if  a  modem  must 
dilute  to  quantity,  it  is  only  fair  to 
put  him  into  an  alembic  to  distil  for 
quality.  Quantul^  sapienti^  is  a  just 
suspiration  as  to  other  matters  beside 
government,  e.  g.  books  ;  for,  as  no 
governing  could  go  on  with  its  bare 
modicum  of  wisdom — shredded  away 
from  oratory,  ceremony,  mystery  and 
pretension — so  no  book  can  be  useful 
to  anybody — publisher,  reader  or 
writer,  as  a  mere  undigestible  lump 
of  solid  sense ;  or  still  worse,  as 
ethereal  essence  of  intellect.  Nobody 
can  make  a  meal  off  wedding  cake  or 
Chutnee  sauce. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  must  be  dis- 
cursive ;  if  now  and  then  you  find 
yEsop  dull,  take  it  as  intended — a 
foil  for  brighter  things ;  if  often- 
times foolish,  ditto,  t^ke  him  for  the 
hunchbacked  dwarf  to  herald  in  fair 
wisdom.  Only  never  judge  your 
honest  friend  to  mean  any  definite 
iHJi-sonalities  ;  he  makes  cai>s,  biit 
does  not  tit  them  on  heads.  IIow 
can  he  possibly  help  an  tulaptation, 
(lemonstmbly  quite  as  likely  to  be 
the  fault  of  the  head  as  of  the  cap  ] 

I  have  said  hunchbacked ;  a  fact 
which  others  seem  to  think  of  more 
than  1  do.  But  the  word  has  esca- 
ped my  lips,  and  the  rest  of  my  body 
shall  confess  its  truth.  I  was  bom  a 
fair  and  proper  child  ;  but  hardly 
had  my  sponsora  dubbed  me  ^sop, 
before  a  careless  nurse  (imder  some 
doom  to  carry  out  the  whole  idea 
with  a  yengeance),  suffered  me  to 
crow  myself  out  of  her  arms,  and 
put  my  «pin«  awry. 
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So  800U  do  we  adapt  ourselves  to  a 
fact,  and  consent  to  it  if  corix)borative 
of  a  fancy,  that  really  nobody  seemed 
much  to  heed  the  accident ;  there 
was  a  projuiety  in  tlie  hunclibacked 
little  -^sop  ;  and  my  mother  talked 
so  much  about  the  merciful  provi- 
dence of  my  being  spared,  that  she 
came  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
deformity  wiw  a  mercy  too  ;  more 
particularly  as  grandfather  .^Eschincs 
immediately  aimounced  to  my  father 
his  resolution  to  make  the  little 
cripple  independent.  So  all  seemed 
well  that  fju*ed  so  well ;  beyond  the 
pain,  ]X)or  baby  knew  nothing  about 
Jiis  lifelong  misfoi'tune.  The  nurse 
cried  at  her  ignominious  dismissal ; 
but  everybody  else  was  comforted^ 
and  all  but  acquiescent. 

At  school  they  called  me  Trochee 
Smith  ;  for  I  was  a  bit  of  a  favoiu'ite, 
and  the  other  fellows  hated  JE^io\)  in 
his  Phiedrurt  phase  t«>o  entirely  to 
call  mc  by  such  a  name  ;  so,  as  my 
Hpiual  bump  had  necessitated  that 
my  left  letf  should  be  shorter  than 
the  other,  their  nonsense-verse  expe- 
rience saw  me  as  a  Trochee.  This, 
and  Dipthong,  which  all  my  family 
atlijct,  have  been  my  nicknames 
through  life. 

Sfitiro  makes  many  enemies,  and 
}ir)\v  should  1  escajH^  \  But  if  such 
foes  do  a  man  no  woi*so  turn  than 
mine  have  done  to  me,  their  enmity 
is  venial  indeed.  For  I  have  only 
heard  from  such,  certain  hard  truths 
about  myself,  which,  under  their 
onli<^htenment,  I  will  honestly  con- 
fes.^  to.  I  am  ill-tempei-ed,  they  say  ; 
and  proud,  with  small  occa.sion  for 
the  Heutiment ;  and,  while  pretend- 
ing to  a  false  philanthropy,  far  more 
evidently  a  true  misogynist.  All 
this,  I,  for  my  part,  hiy  upon  my 
hMnii>.  It  makes  a  man  cro.ss  to  see 
til'  .stnii*xht«.*r  sim|)leton  win  way 
with  juvtl y  girl.M,  who  must  be  silly 
fiit'.p/h  ill*  lurf -Ives  to  scoli*  at  liunch- 
backiMl  wisdom  ;  and  l  don't  see  why 
1  .slmuld  not  feel  pride  at  a  mental 
supL'riority,  so  weightily  outludancing 
m^-re  bony  iKMiuty.  So  let  them 
HuetT,  and  let  me  esoajx?  to  rides  and 
reveries  ;  for  all  these  things  foive 
me  into  the  saddle,  where,  among  the 
hunt  a  daring  riilor,  I  can  distance 
evoniliin'%  and  win  the  brush  when 
I  rliuo:<»' ;  or,  if  (far  oftener)  I  olioosa 
t4i  l>c  h't  alone,  I  can  think  and 
tslk,  and  lau^h  and  sing,  and  gallop 


home  when  I  list  to  write  my 
reveries.  But  O,  the  number  that 
escape  me !  The  many  tidy  thoughts 
and  pretty  turns  of  speech  that  come 
and  go  in  a  canter  !  Now  and  then 
I've  tried  to  scribble  them  in  the  very 
saildle,  but  it  won't  do ;  the  thoughts 
live  in  the  pace,  and  die  when  we  stop 
for  them.  So,  then,  whatever  you 
happen  to  get  in  these  pages,  Kave 
the  justice  and  the  charity  to  believe 
(what  is  a  universal  truth  indeed) 
that  there  is  more  in  every  man  than 
he  has  yet  achieved  ;  and  that  the 
best  that  any  author  ever  gave  to 
men,  is  not  half  as  good  as  what  he 
knows  he  could  give.  Only  there  are 
hitches  in  daily  life  ;  perpetual  hin- 
drances and  worries,  and  material 
obstructions  to  the  peace-needing 
crystallizations  of  mind.  Lucky 
Bunyan,  with  a  clear  conscience  in  a 
quiet  prison !  Just  the  man  and  just 
tlie  means  to  make  a  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. 

Before  I  cease  this  scant  prelimi- 
nary say,  I  ought  to  introduce  you  to 
m^  stud  ;  j^retty  Brenda,  a  grey  mare 
with  a  spirit ;  Minna,  a  bay  ditto, 
with  black  le^s  and  a  long  square 
tail,  a  ^od  bit  of  8tu£f  enough,  but 
something  of  a  slug ;  these  are  my 
usefuls ;  and  I  ought  to  name  beside, 
poor  old  Wonder,  my  steady,  sturdy 
shooting  pony,  now  peusioued  out  as 
an  Emerita, — together  with  her 
splendid  stallion  colt,  light  dun,  with 
black  legs  and  mane  and  tail,  whom 
I  have  named  Aral)e8que,  from  his 
Arab  sii*e.  These  may  be  esteemeil 
my  ornamentals ;  at  all  events,  a 
Suffolk-street  artist  begoed  their  por- 
traits lately,  as  a  m^el  mare  and 
foal. 

Without  more  ado  then,  take  the 
beuetit  of  these  my  reveries;  or, 
metaphysically,  ride  with  me,  reader, 
when-iver  you  may  please ;  if  and 
when  you  will,  you  wm  drop  behind 
or  go  ahead  ;  for  I'm  used  to  my  own 
comiMiny,  and  genei*ally  like  it  quite 
as  wfll  as  other  jieople's.  Of  course 
I  could  weary  you  out  and  make  you 
tail  olf,  if  i  chose  ;  and  very  possibly 
I  shall.  jMy  plan  will  be  to  ride, 
or  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
riding,  when  I  like  and  where  I  like ; 
and  stop  or  have  8top{)ed,  for  a  reve- 
rie -if  anyhow  it  pleases  me.  You 
m.iy  be  within  earshot  if  you  will, 
for  I  always  think  aloud ;  and  ray 
intention  (I  forewarn  you)  is  to  al- 
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legorize,  fabulize  and  moralize  witli- 
oiit  let  or  hindraDce.  I  shau't  mind 
your  presence  more  than  if  I  were 
alone.  That's  our  bargain,  remem- 
ber ;  one  of  mutual  and  entire  free- 
dom. 


rOND    SKIMMING. 

Our  beautiful  valley  has  a  little 
silver  trout  stream  running  down  the 
middle  of  it,  whereof  plenty  more 
anon  :  for  the  Ripple-bum  (so  we  call 
our  rivulet)  has  before  this  taught  me 
a  thought  or  two.  And  now  it  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  accessory  to  sucn 
a  thought,  for  it  is  the  living  cause  of 
the  pond  whereto  I*m  coming.  How- 
ever, this  pond,  ambitious  of  an  in- 
dependent existence,  having  got  itself 
well  filled  by  our  stream,  has  un- 
gratefully suffered  it  to  slip  aside  by 
some  trench  or  other,  and  remains 
stagnant.  As  my  little  mare  trotted 
lately  down  the  deep  lane,  and  brought 
me  near  the  ruinous  mill-head,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  that  large 
pond  look  more  unwholesome  and 
unseemly  :  it  was  covered  with  slime 
and  duckweed  :  a  very  filthy-looking 
miasmatic  piece  of  green  stagnation. 

I  suppose  (thought  I  to  myself) 
this  great  acreage  of  corruption  typi- 
fies our  poor  old  world. 

Hardly  had  I  said  it — for  I  gene- 
rally think  aloud — than  I  saw  some 
cottage  children  very  busily  engaged 
in  a  dirty  creek,  where  the  old  punt 
rotted  ;  tiiey  were  up  to  their  middles 
in  the  green  slush,  and  diligently 
skimming  the  duckweed  into  the  punt 
with  laurel  leaves. 

Why,  my  poor  little  industrious 
idlers,  thought  I,  isn't  that  very 
much  like  the  efforts  made  by  our 
])hilanthi*opi8ts  ?  Don't  they  go  about 
all  in  the  mud,  skimming  the  surface 
with  silver  teaspoons,  and  to  pretty 
nearly  as  little  effect  as  you,  my 
children  ]  Now  if,  instead  of  letting 
that  life-giving  streamlet  waste  its 
precious  energies  in  a  bye-way  chan- 
nel, it  were  coaxed  to  run  right 
through  the  pond,  what  a  stir  there 
would  be  among  the  duckweed — what 
a  wholesale  skimming  would  peroe- 
tually  be  performing — what  a  domg 
better  on  the  lai^e  scale,  much  about 
what  our  laurel  leaves  and  teaspoons 
are  failing  to  do  in  the  small  1 


And  yet,  what  more  or  better  can 
those  poor  children  do  ?  Are  they 
not  benefiting  their  own  spirits  at  all 
events  by  charity  and  industry,  and 
by  this  diligence  in  using  the  laurel 
leaves  of  character,  and  the  teaspoons 
of  wealth  for  achieving  all  they  can 
of  moi*al  cleanliness  around  tnem  ? 
How  can  they,  poor  weaklings,  get 
the  stream  through  the  pond,  to  be  a 
I)ulse  of  life  within  it,  an  electric 
current  of  vitality  through  it  ?  The 
stream  is  the  Church,  flowing  from  a 
pure  spring,  high  up  among  the  hill 
tops — as  the  pond  is  the  world,  a  fes- 
tering mass  of  "  life  in  excrements." 
Not  the  Church  of  Gregory,  nor  the 
Church  of  Luther,  nor  the  Chui-ch  of 
Wesley,  nor  the  Church  of  Irving, 
nor  the  Church  of  Joe  Smith  (my 
perpetual  name  has  bred  a  new  he- 
resy, as  well  as  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  nations,)  nor  any  local  nor 
special  church  at  all,  but  tie  Church 
of  Christ — that  innumerable  band  of 
blessed  good  doers  on  good  principles 
which  is  united  spiritually  as  one, 
but  is  subdivided  materially  into  in- 
dividual millions  of  driblets.  Every 
effort  to  make  many  men  agree  as  to 
outward  unity  must  fail,  till  the  spi- 
ritual conquers  the  material  :  but, 
amidst  infinite  diversity,  there  is  still 
a  true  oneness  in  the  real  Church  : 
and  there  is  a  Catholicity  everywhere 
felt,  although  invisible.  Did  you  ever 
know  two  candid  CTiristians  who  dis- 
agreed in  the  main  ?  or  two  quiet 
unprejudiced  reasoners  who  dianot 
come  closer,  as  they  found  points  of 
controversy  melt  up  under  explana- 
tions ?  So  then,  there  is  a  pure 
stream,  as  there  is  an  impure  pond  ; 
and  they  want  a  wedding  to  make  the 
one  useful,  and  the  other  wholesome. 
Meanwhile,  skim  away,  children. 


EMPTY  BUCKETS. 

They  were  mending  the  mill  dam 
at  Luck's-wheel  when  I  rode  by  one 
day  :  all  the  water  had  been  let  off, 
and  the  reservoir  was  dry.  Nevei- 
theless,  there  was  poor  old  idiotic 
Master  Cheeseman  in  his  honi  spec- 
tacles (through  which,  even  if  his  eyes 
had  been  serviceable  otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  see 
clearly,)  baling,  as  he  supposed,  water 
from  a  tank  into  a  trough,  with  plenty 
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of  expectant  horses  and  cattle  coming 
for  drink  and  finding  nothing.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  the  workmen  were 
gone  to  their  dinner ;  that  old  Cheese- 
man  is  hard  of  hearing  as  well  as 
dim  sighted  ;  and  that,  as  of  course 
the  jK)or  dimib  creatures  couldn't 
complain,  and  no  wiser  animal  stood 
by  to  expostulate,  he  thought  he  was 
watering  them  handsomely ;  as  in- 
deed he  ought  for  his  pay. 

Well — and  I  moralised  about  those 
poor  dry  brutes,  labour-wearied  and 
thirsting  in  the  dusty  noon,  crowding 
round  old  incapable Cheeseman  busied 
with  his  empty  buckets.  And  I  thought 
I  had  far  too  often  been  aware  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  church  ;  thirsty 
cattle,  empty  buckets,  and  wells  with- 
out water — and  conceited  dullness  all 
the  while  making  believe  that  all  are 
fed,  and  none  sent  empty  away. 

I  love,  (and  so  do  you,  reader, 
when  you  can  find  such  a  one,)  the 
civmest,  zealous,  loving  minister  of 
lieaven — the  faitlif  ul  shepherd  of  souls 
— the  holv  friend  and  teacher  of  his 
jieople — the  rare  real  parish  priest. 
But,  are  we  not  even  more  indignant 
than  saddened  at  the  many  hirelings, 
incapable  for  good,  and  crowded 
a^  K)ut  by  eager  starving  souls  :  giving 
them  to  drink  as  nearly  nothing  as 
P'^ssible,  and  for  meat,  chaff  ?  Some 
preaching' up  an  ecclesiastical  Deity, 
lis  if  the  Blessed  One  were  merely  an 
ap|)endage  to  their  idol  church : 
othei-s  a  theological  Deity,  as  if  He 
were  an  .'^ggi*egjitioii  of  ethical  prob- 
Umus  :  jiuotner  hoH,  with  a  code  of 
forniH,  and  attitudes,  and  symbols — 
monotoning,  as  old  Cheeseman  does, 
when  his  spring  spectacles  press  the 
uosf  t<x)  tightlv — lx>wing,  as  he  does, 
when  he  tins  the  empty  bucket,  and 
jirrayed,  lilce  him,  in  adiaphanous 
spectacles,  disabling  any  one  from 
seeing  one  inch  beyond  the  narrow 
cinle  of  near-sighted  prejudice. 

Ves,  friends,  thought  I,  as  I  walked 
Minna  up  one  of  our  deep,  rocky, 
overshadowed,  lichon-covered  lanes, 
most  of  us  feel  much  like  one  of  those 
thii*sty  t^-anisters  on  a  Sundav.  The 
(lust  and  drought  and  toil  of  the  week 
have  need  to  he  washed  down  ;  and 
so  we  come  to  our  troughs  for  the 
living  water,  and,  behold  !  our  ap- 
pointed bucket  is,  in  almost  each  case, 
lull  of  emptiness. 


BOTTLED  THCKDER  ;  AND   £LJBCTRIC 
SAUCE. 

I  only  wish,  sighed  I  on  another 
day  when  I  visited  a  young  chemical 
friend  of  mine,  bit  with  the  first 
rage  of  experimentalising  in  modem 
philosophies,  that  those  empty  buckets 
would  try  after  a  moral  sort  what 
Jonathan  Spicer  has  been  attempting 
physically.  He  has  invented  a  plan 
for  collecting — at  least  he  asserts  as 
much — the  essence  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  On  hot  summer  after- 
noons, when  the  atmosphere  seems 
to  be  portending  storms,  he  will  ar- 
range on  a  grass  plot  all  the  old  wine 
bottles  he  can  muster,  necks  up  and 
corkless  ;  into  half  he  will  set  upright 
long  bamboos,  pithed-elderwanas,  and 
gutta  percha  pipes,  all  which  he  takes 
to  he  conductors  of  sound ;  into  the 
other  half,  rods  of  iron  wire  as  con- 
densors  of  electricity.  If  a  thunder- 
storm comes  on,  and  he  can  manage 
by  rosin  plugs  to  keep  the  inside  of 
the  bottles  dry  from  rain,  Jonathan 
is  overjoyed  :  for  when,  after  it,  with 
all  speed  he  had  diligently  corked 
and  waxed  the  bottles  thus  chaiged, 
(having  previously  withdrawn  the 
pipes  and  rods  with  glass  gloves,) 
Jonathan  feels  certain  of  bem^  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  several  dozen 
l)ottles  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  too,  and 
makes  it  pay  :  for  he  has  persuaded 
two  ambitious  friends  of  his — one  of 
whom  long  affected  to  be  a  dema- 
gogue, and  the  other  of  whom  actu- 
ally did  afterwards  become  parlia- 
mentary member  for  a  manufacturing 
l)orough — ^to  buy  of  him  and  take 
periodically,  according  to  speech- 
making  necessities,  his  bottled  thun- 
der and  electric  sauce  :  they  are  in- 
structed to  mix  the  unseen  fluids  by 
means  of  woo<len  or  metal  siphons 
with  wines,  soups,  stews,  or  any  other 
generous  food,  juid  so  to  imbibe  them. 
And  whether  it  was  from  faith  or 
fancy,  or  the  hidden  efficacy  of  the 
elements,  or  gootl  meats  and  drinks, 
certain  it  has  been  that  Jonathan*s 
brace  of  orators  have  become  more 
clamorous  and  more  effective  from  the 
very  first  dose  onward  :  the  prescrip- 
tion undoubtedly  has  done  wonders 
in  their  case. 

One  day,  then,  as  I  was  passing 
Dvmfold  Common  on  my  nag— it  was 
a  (lull  sultry  afternoon  in  July-'I  noted 
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the  array  of  spiked  bottles  standing 
like  a  colioi-t  of  long-lanced  Acba}ans 
before  Jonathan  Spicer's  cottage  ; 
and  the  philosopher  himself  watching 
his  barometer  and  trying  to  coax  a 
thunder  storm  in  his  direction  by 
means  of  a  wire-framed  kite. 

Bather  wondering  what  it  all  mi^ht 
mean  (for  I  then  did  not  know  what 
you  know)  I  stopped,  questioned,  ascer- 
tained, approyed,  ana  meditated ;  and 
it  was  on  that  occasion  I  conceived  the 
wish  initiatory,  as  about  the  buckets. 

Why  can  they  not  draw  from  the 
sublimities  of  nature,  from  the  loud 
language  of  this  world's  history,  from 
the  songs  of  creation,  and  the  echoes 
of  science,  something  of  an  attractive 
eloquence  ?  Why  do  they  not  strive 
after  the  prophetic  fire,  the  evangelic 
zeal,  the  tnrilling  fervour  of  primeval 
Christianity  ?  Why  can  they  not 
put  a  little  thunder  and  lightning 
into  their  ministrations,  some  of  the 
Boanei'ges  energy  to  awaken  sleepers, 
some  ot  the  electric  sauce  to  touch 
ponsciences?  All  is  too  level,  too 
cold,  too  decently  laid  out  dead  :  one 
drone  of  unvarying  formula,  and  one 
scheme  of  lithogi*aphed  doctrine. 

O  how  few  of  those  w^ho  "perform" 
our  service  make  its  depth  of  beauty 
and  of  eloquence  available  to  stir 
hearts  as  by  an  electric  flash  !  How 
few  who  are  privileged  to  teach  their 
fellows  in  a  pulpit  raised  six  feet 
(as  it  has  been  slirewdly  noticed  by 
a  relative  of  mine,  hight  Sidney,) 
above  all  contradiction  or  inter- 
ruption, preach  as  if  they  cared  to 
quicken  the  spirit,  to  inform  the 
mind,  or  to  sanctify  the  affections  ! 

I,  ^sop  Smith,  earnestly  desire 
that  many  of  the  empty  buckets  and 
empty  bottles  I  have  seen,  would  do 
as  Jonathan  Spicer  does  with  his 
tubes  and  wires.  We  should  then 
have  no  empty  churches  ;  and  no 
talk  therefore  about  pulling  them 
down  in  vast  towns,  such  as  poor 
starving  Loudon,  because  they  are 
BO  empty.  Who  can  wonder  ?  The 
bottles  are  not  charged  with  thunder 
and  lio^htning. 

Nothing  is  in  them  but  the  scaly 
residue  of  ohl  crusted  port  and  the 
dried  lees  of  ancient  sherry.  Sextons, 
beadles,  pcw-opciiei-s,  ver'^crs,  and  the 
like  disagreeable  apixjndages  to  our 
orthodox  faith,  who  will  do  nothing 
whatever  without  a  fee,  except  ex- 
clude the  \yoov  \  these,  with  a  pomp- 


ous old  shovelhat,  some  sky-blue 
charity  children,  and  an  ill-jmid  or- 
ganist, constitute  all  the  attractions  ; 
and  if  the  rich  merchants  escaj)e  to 
Brighton,  having  locked  up  their 
carpeted  pews,  no  wonder  the  old 
church  is  empty  ;  for  the  multitudes 
of  poor  all  round  find  too  cold  a 
welcome  for  their  rags,  too  scanty 
comfort  from  their  miseries. 

So,  yearning  for  excitements,  they 
crowd  the  gin-palace,  or  read  the 
Sunday  paper  after  skittles :  or,  if 
somewhat  better  disposed,  they  join 
the  congregation  of  some  Latter-day 
fanatic  :  and  much  of  all  this,  simply 
because  their  parish  church  is  cold 
and  unattractive — there  i9  no  thun- 
der and  lightning  in  the  empty  old 
majmum. 

Then  comes  your  church  and  state 
philanthropist,  totally  oblivious  of  all 
fault  in  any  official  personages,  and 
votes  that  the  building  with  all  its 
ungenial  paraphernalia  of  fee-hungry 
servitors  be  decanted  bodily  from  St. 
Verdant  Foster's  to  Mile-^d. 

As  if  great  London,  even  on  a 
Sunday,  had  not  men,  women  and 
children  enough  left  in  its  couiia 
and  alleys  alone  to  fill  up  all  the 
holy  edifices  wherewith  the  piety  of 
former  times  has  munificently  be- 
sprinkled the  city. 

O  bishops,  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
see  that  really  good  and  true  men,  a 
missionary  and  apostolic  clergy,  ear- 
nest, able,  kind,  and  eloquent,  fill 
those  drowsy  pulpits  ;  and  you  will 
presently  find  nave  and  galleries  well 
filled  too  with  awakened  congi*ega- 
tions  :  but,  a.**  things  are  now,  my 
friend,  Jonathan  Spicer,  has  tauglit 
me  that  these  empty  bottles  need  a 
charge  of  thunder  and  lightning. 


PATIENCE. 

Take  a  lesson  from  that  furze-bush, 
.^op,  whispered  my  better  angel. 

1  was  terribly  ruffled  :  some  inso- 
lent navvies  had  mimicked  luy  hum]>, 
and  made  mouths  at  me  ;  anil,  what 
was  more,  a  pretty  girl  i)ai*sing  by  at 
the  moment  saw  them  and  me,  and 
then  laughed  too.  I  only  wished  her 
the  mumps. 

Take  a  lesson  from^  that  old  horso 
on  the  common,  -^fisop,  again  whis- 
pered my  Ei})iritujU  d^ircctor. 
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Winter  and  summer,  in  biting  cold 
and  scorching  heat,  still  that  furze- 
bush  holds  on  greenly,  and  seldom  or 
never  without  a  golden  blosisom  some- 
where hun^  about  it.  By  ni^dit  and 
day,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  tliat  old 
horse  stands  munching  at  the  sour 
marshy  pasturage,  quite  contented  at 
his  lot. 

Why  shouldn't  I  be  at  least  as 
much  of  a  philosopher  as  a  bea^st  or 
a  bush?  thought  I,  thanking  the 
angel. 

And  there's  plenty  of  need  for  such 
j)hilosophy  in  this  old  wrongful  world 
(»f  oura,  as  most  men  know  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  an  especial  wisdom 
to  keep  patient  without  getting  hard- 
ened ;  and  a  very  singular  virtue  to 
sport  a  fl(jwer  in  all  seasons,  like  that 
old  weatherbeaten  furze-bush  ;  and  a 
strange  comfort  to  go  munching  oil 
contentedly,  like  that  old  horse. 


TIIK   MOLE  AND   ITS   GRAJiDMOTn?:R. 

There  was  once  a  young  mole  who 
resolved  to  better  his  condition.  So 
he  went  and  bought  eye-salve  of  the 
snake ;  and  he  took  lessons  of  the  rab- 
bit in  running ;  and  consulted  Dr. 
Squirrel  as  to  the  wise  ex^^ediency  of 
living  on  nuts,  with  the  hope  of 
growing  a  tail ;  and  hid  up  his  great, 
uglv,  splay  hands  in  snail-^iells, 
which  he  wished  to  pass  for  hoofs. 
But,  with  all  pains  token,  nothing 
answered  as  it  ought  :  he  couldn't 
see — he  did  little  better  than  waddle 
— his  tail  woiddn't  grow,  even  if  the 
nuts  were  not  rank  poison  to  his  sto- 
mach ;  and  his  hands,  pinched  like 
Chinese  feet,  only  ached  intolerably, 
but  would  n(»t  do  the  walking.  Ilo 
liad  merely  maile  himself  miserable 
and  ridi<:ulous. 

In  thi.i  dilemma,  his  ginndmother 
ff)und  him,  and,  "  Child,"  quoth  she, 
"  why  can't  you  be  satisfied  with 
your  lot  in  lit'j  ?  You  are  fitted  for 
it,  and  it  is  fitted  for  you.  What 
should  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of 
your  friend,  ])r.  Squirrel,  if  he  be- 
came ambitious  of  your  tunnelling 
p  >\vrrs,  rven  as  youaieof  his  tail7 
Come  home  with  me,  and  be  comfort- 
able without  those  nasty  hard  glove;*. 
Your  ha:i;!s  are  good  for  grubbing. 
Ti  you  trv  to  imitate  other  folk's  vir- 
invA  and  noLd:ct  voiir  own   natural 


excellences,  you  will  only  succeed  in 
being  the  most  wretched  mole  above 
ground,  instead  of  being  a  haj^py  and 
usjful  mole  beneath  it." 

That  also  was  a  whisper  of  my  an- 
gel, due  to  Minna  having  stumbled 
the  same  i*ide,  by  treading  into  a 
mole-hill  on  Stonosfield  Common  ;  and 
so,  besides  Patience,  she  helped  to 
teach  me  Contentment. 


DIAMONDS. 

One  good  lesson  taught  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Crystal  Palace,  was  the  worth- 
lessness  of  a  Koh-i-Noor.  Hardness 
and  glitter  are  but  poor  qualities  to 
command  esteem.  Beauty  of  form, 
usefulness  of  characteristic,  or  (to  rise 
higher)  faithfulness,  intelligence,  and 
love,—  these  may  indeed  be  gems  of 
price,  but  not  that  shining  pebble.  I 
thought  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  from  this 
cause. 

As  I  was  jogging  along,  Minna  fell 
lame  ;  and  I  had  to  get  olf,  inconve- 
niently enough  for  my  trochaic  under- 
standing (remember  my  left  leg  is 
two  inches  shorter  than  my  right, 
and  I  have  always  to  mount  on  the 
ofTside),  to  knock  a  troublesome, 
angular  bit  of  flint  out  of  her  foot : 
it  was  a  quartzy  stone,  a  crystalized 
mass  of  so-called  Brighton  diamonds  : 
hence,  of  course,  occuiTcd  the  Koh- 
i-Noor,  that  most  excessive  humbug 
of  the  class,  and  so  to  Koh-i-Noor  re- 
putations. 

C treat  genemls  have  very  much  of 
the  hardness  and  glitter  or  your  dia- 
mond— I  mean  certain  fighting  disci- 
plinarians, whose  blunders  are  nega- 
tived by  the  mere  pluck  of  their 
troops.  So  also  of  sundry  public 
orators ;  the  showy,  loud,  browbeat- 
ing sort ;  and  not  a  few  magnates  of 
ancient  rank  minus  mod«a*n  merit ; 
and  here  and  there  a  millionaire  mer- 
chant, specidating  to  the  brink  of 
l;:-.'ikruptcy  ;  and  your  dashing  cut- 
and-thrust  reviewers,  all  glare,  ma- 
lice, and  effrontery ;  and,  in  short, 
juiy  kind  of  hardheai-ted  glittering 
himibug.  All  such  need  recutting, 
like  the  Koh-i-Noor. 

How  we  all  despised  that  pebble  : 
hov/  contemptuously  our  intelligent 
artisans,  our  men  with  hard  heads 
and  humy  hands,  left  the  gas-lustred 
bauble   to  the  ladies ;  and    even  in 
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their  eyes  liow  disappointing  it  was  : 
little  brighter,  if  at  all,  than  a  cut- 
glass  drop  from  a  chandelier. 

Yes,  quoth  ^sop ;  but  it  had  one 
chami  little  heeded.  Eastern  super- 
stition had  invested  Runjeet  Singh's 
armlet  with  the  sovereignty  of  his 
possessions  ;  and  it  were  as  well  that 
our  Queen  should  have  the  magic 
trinket.  For  all  beside,  it  was  like 
many  a  notoriety  —  get  close  and  it 
dims — reason  on  it,  and  that  empty 
fame  comes  to  be  despicable  :  nothing 
but  the  credulity  ana  homage  of  thou- 
sands saves  it  from  contempt. 

Faith  is  much  everyway  ;  and  faith 
keeps  up  the  price  of  diamonds. 

Many  a  sick  man  has  eaten  stewed 
tench,  without  being  at  all  aware 
that,  according  to  Isack  Walton,  he 
ought  to  be  cured  by  it  of  everything  ; 
for  that  fish  is  the  heal-all.  And 
many  an  Argentine  dame  has  marked 
tricks  and  honours  at  whist  with  f oui* 
shining  buttons,  without  at  all  sus- 
pecting they  were  rough  diamonds  : 
so  styled,  they  were  the  win-all.  And 
many  a  genius  in  obscurity  has  bred 
grejit  thoughts,  ignorant  of  their 
rarity  and  value ;  but  these  are 
verily  the  world's  true  worth-all. 
Only  that  faith  in  the  tench  is  want- 
ed for  the  cure  :  faith  in  the  pebble 
for  the  value  :  faith  in  the  genms  for 
the  world's  true  weal. 


GRAMMAR. 

"  Tip  us  a  copper,  yer  honour  :  us, 
]K>or  fellows,  ain't  got  no  luck  in 
lifo." 

I  tipped  the  copper,  and  fell  into 
a  di^eam  of  grammar. 

Not  until  I  grew  to  manhoml, 
and  could  reverie  on  hoi-sebiick;  did 
I  come  to  comprehend  my  earliest 
schoolbook  lessons  ;  that  **  nouns," 
for  example,  are  the  gnomelike  dog- 
latin  for  "  names "  of  things,  and 
"  adjectives  "  their  "  added  "  quali- 
tit'8  ;  that  a  "  verb"  is  an  imjwrtant 
*'  word,"  a  "  declension"  a  **  step" 
or  "  shelf"  on  which  to  fling  the  va- 
rious classes  of  names  ;  and  that  their 
fivefold  Latin  form  was  hinted  from 
the  five  vowels,  which  also  influence 
the  *' conjugations,"  or  "groups "of 
verbs. 

A  poor,  little,  trembling  schoolboy, 
is  dragged  or  whipped  through  philo- 


sophical mysteries  which  his  usher  is 
unable  (even  if  willing)  to  explain  ; 
and  the  very  hardest  lessons  of  edu- 
cation are  stupidly  presented  on  the 
threshhold  of  life,  to  the  utter  obfus- 
cation  of  all  after  intelligence. 

Grammar,  the  art  of  "  writing " 
coiTectly,  is  never  explained  out  of 
its  monastic  terms  to  the  learner  ; 
and  when  terms  are  abstruse,  and  the 
reasons  for  them  unannounced,  right 
knowledge  is  impossible.  We  want  a 
simple  modem  handbook  of  gram- 
mar— the  very  science  is  mediaeval. 

I  reveried  further  as  to  those  re- 
duplicated negatives,  and  thought 
how  right  our  vulgarian  old  English 
"  no-nothing"  is  when  measured  by 
other  old  tongues,  as  Greek  and  com- 
mon sense.  JJouble  affirmatives  don't 
contradict  themselves :  why  should 
double  negatives  ?  Our  common  peo- 
ple, in  their  talk,  continually  preserve 
traditional  truths  of  language.  Who 
can  mistake  the  intensity  of  "  ain't 
got  no  luck  ? "  And  the  object  of  lan- 
ffua^e  is  to  convey  ideas :  not,  as  a 
diplomatist  shrewdly  remarked,  to 
confuse  them.  If  such  reduplication 
be  destructive,  what  think  you  of 
hv  fx^  a(  h.vSi^  ovZh  66  fi^  tri  iyKaraXtru  ; 
"  no,  I  will  not  leave  thee,  no,  nor 
not  forsake  thee?" 

Pure  old  English  is  a  true  tongue  ; 
manly,  full  of  strength,  and  full  of 
sense.  I  glory  in  this,  that  ours,  al- 
most alone  of  languages,  has  no  con- 
fusion of  genders  for  things  inani- 
mate. Why  should  I  eat  with  a  mas- 
culine knife  and  a  feminine  fork? 
Why  may  not  both  be  neuter  ?  And 
what  a  needless  obstruction  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  tongue  are  all  such  ar- 
bitrary genders  !  The  very  noonday 
sun,  properly  neutral  with  us,  is  male 
among  the  classics,  and  female  with 
the  Germans  ;  and  every  tongue  but 
Eiiglish  is  full  of  such  absurdities. 

Then  as  to  '*  cases,"  or  the  acci- 
dental "  positions "  of  a  thing  : 
we  beat  the  ancients  there,  in  all 
cases  but  the  "  objective."  Of, 
and  to,  and  by,  and  with,  and 
from,  are  clearer  and  more  uni- 
versal intimations  of  ]X)sition, 
than  a  special  change  in  every  per- 
plexed name  of  a  thing.  ^  far 
only  as  the  accusative  is  concerned,  I 
could  wish  we  had  carried  out  the 
difference  between  "he  "and  "him" 
to  the  other  words.  Nothing's  per- 
fect: not  even  Anglo-Saxon  EngliBh. 
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Bat  what  a  very  dull  reverie  old 
yEsop  ha«  fallen  into  this  time.  There 
wfis  plenty  more  of  it,  but  this  is  too 
long.  I  told  you  I  should  sometimes 
he  stupid  intentionally :  it  is  to  try 
your  patience.  The  out-and-out  ad- 
vocates for  the  coarsest  and  harshest 
j>ublic  schoolism  vindicate  all  their 
shortcomings  and  misdoings,  by  the 
occasional  result  of  one  grand  genius- 
success  among  forty  failures.  Educa- 
tion ought  to  be  (say  they)  subjec- 
tive, making  the  man  capable  of  ac- 
quiring and  of  conquering ;  not  so 
much  objective  (as  say  Utilitarians), 
filling  the  man  with  an  encyclopaedia 
of  facts.  So  then  -^sop  tries  your 
I»atience,  as  Eton  does  ;  and  may  it 
do  you  good.  Not  but  that  for  his 
|)iirt  he  thinks  that  a  happy  mixture 
of  both  plans  is  the  right  thing  ;  and 
he  recommends  Winchester  (for  ex- 
ample) to  be  conscious  of  some  slight 
progj-ess  made  in  science  and  litera- 
ture since  the  time  of  William  of 
Wickham. 


had  planted  on  the  same  spot  the 
largest  Deodora  he  could  move. 

Much  about  what  our  great  re- 
formers are  continually  doing, thought 
I ;  and  every  one  of  us  in  his  own  little 
world  has  often  done  the  like. 

Did  you  ever  take  down  a  chimney 
because  it  was  built  awry  ?  I  have 
done  so,  and  built  it  up  straight,  for 
architectural  beauty,  and  so  on.  But 
for  indoor  comfort,  you'll  have  to  do 
as  I  have  done,  and  build  it  up  awry 
again.  In  any  other  shape  the  draw- 
ing-room grate  smokes  miserably. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  wisdom  of  our 
forebears  didn't  build  that  chimney 
crooked  without  good  cause. 

It's  easy  enough  to  cut  down  ;  soon 
done,  and  often  repented.  It's  like 
hanging  a  man  who  may  be  innocent. 

^sop,  there's  a  good,  practical  les- 
son of  life  to  be  found  in  Simpson's 
fir.  We  have  in  Church  'and  State, 
and  all  our  home  miniatures  of  the 
pair,  perpetual  need  to  be  humming, 
"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I " 


THROWING   A    FIR. 

There  you  go,  destroying  in  one 
liour  the  glorious  product  of  fifty 
yc'irs. 

My  neighbour,  Simpson,  is  just 
that  sort  of  a  man  :  he'll  make  a  sud- 
den change,  then  suddenly  change 
again,  and  so  on  in  perpetual  self- 
stultifications  of  repentance. 

They  were  sawing  away  at  a  very 
ornamental  larch  fir  on  Simpson's 
lawn  ;  and  I  stopped  to  talk  to  him 
in  i)erson. 

**  This  will  l)e  a  wonderful  im- 
j)rovement,"  said  he ;  "  it  will  give 
us  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun  oa 
our  windows." 

**  Well,"  I  answered,  "  so  it  may 
just  now  "  (it  was  November) ;  "  but 
surely  that  graceful  tree  had  its  uses 
in  July  ;  and  how  beautiful  the  pink 
tufts  looked  in  March." 

"Ehl  What?"  said  the  rapid 
Simpson  ;  "  Dear  me !  that's  very 
true.     Here,  you  fellows  :  stop  !" 

It  was  too  late ;  down  came  the 
fir  with  a  crash,  overwhelming  a  most 
potted  border  of  ChrysanthemomSy 
in  full  flower,  and  now  utterly  de- 
molished. 

When  I  next  passed  that  way,  I 
found  that  the  vacillatiiig  Simpson 


GAPS. 

Only  go  on,  and  the  way  will  show 
itself  before  you.  It  is  astonishing 
how  every  difficulty  vanishes  as  you 
get  near  it.  Hills  at  a  distance 
look  gigantic :  approach,  and  where 
are  they  ?  You  have  gradually  put 
them  under  your  feet.  Courage  and 
enterprize  conquer  all  things  ;  and 
there's  always  one  good  in  the  at- 
mosphere about  a  difficulty,  the  rari- 
fied  air  exhilarates  and  helps  you  to 
overcome. 

As  it  is  in  the  rambling  sort  of 
ride  I  often  take  alone,  or  with  one 
of  my  nieces,  so  it  is  in  life.  How- 
ever closely  pounded  in  field,  or  hid- 
den in  copse,  there's  always  a  practi- 
cable gap  to  be  crept  through,  or  an 
easy  hindrance  to  be  got  over,  or 
somehow  or  other  a  way  out.  Nothing 
but  a  cowardly  stagnation  ever  fails 
utterly.  If  you  do  not  win  what  you 
meant  straightforwardly,  you  attain 
to  something  sideways.  It  is  mighty 
seldom,  though  the  path  of  life  be 
he<lged  with  thorns  awhile,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  not  left  a  gap,  "  a  way 
to  escape  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear 
it." 

Jonathan's  characteristic  rule  of 
'*  Go-ahead,"  combined  with  John's 
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idiosyncratic  "All's  right,"  is  the 
great  cause  wherefore  Anglo-Saxonism 
iu  both  hemispheres  is  such  an  invin- 
cible almighty  thing.  The  "Go- 
ahead  "  ensures  man's  effort  —  the 
*'  All  right"  implies  God's  sanction. 
All  would  bfi  wrong  in  a  waiting  idlo- 
jiess,  and  going  idicad  is  the  conquer- 
ing idea  of  everybody. 


GALLS. 

How  many  of  us  are  there,  I  should 
like  to  be  informed,  who  do  not  know 
by  sharp  experience  what  it  is  to 
have  a  deep  heart-sorrow  undiviUged 
and  unsuspected,  a  secret  thorn  fes- 
tering in  the  flesh,  a  hidden  skeleton 
under  the  very  hearthstone  of  home  ? 
And  how  few  of  us,  envying  our 
neighbour  his  pretty  box,  or  his 
charming  Mrs.,  or  his  fine  boys,  take 
into  account  the  tax  his  inner  spirit 
has  to  pay  for  all  this  seeming  outer 
comfort !  What  with  memories  and 
regi-ets,  and  disappointments  and  vex- 
ations, and  the  universal  plague-spot 
upon  everything,  and  the  calamity 
c^f  what  is  vaguely  called  nervous- 
ness in  self  or  partner,  and  all  sort.s 
of  other  jaivate  ailments,  hindrances, 
and  sores, — truly  things  are  not  often 
what  they  seem.  And  I,  for  my 
part,  have  long  ago  learnt  the  small 
w'isdom  of  coveting  the  lot  of  no- 
bcnly. 

80  very  humble  an  incident  as  a 
gall  on  Brenda's  shoulder  from  a 
broken  saddle-tree  pi-ovokes  this  se- 
rious bit  of  prosing.  I  wondered 
what  made  her  so  fidgetty  and  miser- 
able after  that  last  leap ;  all  so 
changed  from  her  usual  free  and 
hapj>y  paces  ;  "  the  galled  jade 
winced"  at  every  step. 

We  all  have  our  galls  somewhere, 
Breutla  ;  the  buckles  of  our  social 
harnops  fret  most  in'itating  holes  in 
us,  and  yet  who  cares  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  multitudinous,  semi- 
(X)niic,  petty  miseries  amount  to  a  real 
mass  of  tragedy  in  life  ? 

A  crook  is  in  the  lot  of  every  one 
of  UH.  This  smiling  friend  has  crimes 
of  youth  iijjon  his  conscience, — that 
one  is  tormented  by  disease, — another 
knows  miseral)ly  (what  the  wonder- 
ing world  is  to  hear  next  July)  that 
he  is  a  bi?ggar  and  a  i-ogue, — another 
is  burdened  with  a  wife  of  i)erilous 


propensities,  or  a  reprobate  set  of 
sons,  or  haply  with  au  asBortment  of 
vices  all  his  own  ;  insult  has  out- 
raged Jones's  sensibilities,  Brown 
hates  all  mankind  because  his  pet 
trustee  has  robbed  him,  and  Robinson 
maligns  the  world  of  females  for  sake 
of  that  capricious  Emily  who  jilted 
him  for  Thomson.  Ever}'  man  you 
meet  has  his  sore  place  somewliero. 
Let  us  all  be  patient  then,  and  chain- 
table,  and  reasonably  ])ad  our  several 
saddles  clear  of  our  special  raws. 


bliss's   BAVKRUFTCr. 

You  know  my  faith  in  names ; 
well,  they  once  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner did  a  friend  of  mine  a  good  turn 
for  life  ;  and  as  they  may  assist  ano- 
ther poor  body  or  two,  with  all  phi- 
lanthropy I  will  enunciate  them. 

Job  Bliss  kept  a  little  village  shop 
in  the  general  line,  and  throve  so  well 
that  he  grew  rich,  and  therefore  dis- 
contented ;  to  make  more  ^ins,  he 
wished  to  increase  his  capital,  and 
the  most  obvious  way  to  do  that  was 
to  take  a  partner.  Accordingly  he 
looked  up  and  down  his  little  world, 
and  found  one. 

William  Worry,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  had  just  been  left  enough  by 
a  deceased  relative  to  make  him  wish 
to  better  his  condition—  for,  to  say 
truth,  he  was  little  more  than  a  day 
labourer — but  now  an  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  clear  of  all  duties  and 
deductions  made  him  seem  a  most 
desirable  acquisition  to  Job  aforesaid 
in  the  way  of  universal  chandlery. 
So,  then,  it  came  to  be  little  wonder- 
ful, that  in  the  course  of  my  next 
ride  through  the  village  of  Fenny- 
Stonesfield,  I  should  have  to  notice  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  shoj), 
for,  in  every  direction,  gilded  or 
printed,  the  allied  names  of  "  Bliss 
and  Worry"  met  my  gaze. 

A  portentous  combination,  thought 
I ;  but  it's  no  business  of  mine,  if 
they  can  keep  the  peace  ;  all's  well 
that  ends  well ;  I'll  wait  and  see. 

N.B. — In  the  exultation  of  his 
heart,  Job  had  set  the  chm*ch  bells 
a-ringing  (by  favour  of  his  partner's 
father,  the  churchwarden,)  when  the. 
new  shop  front  was  put  up.  Poor 
Job! 
.  Well,  I  did  wait  and  see ;  and  I. 
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saw  in  that  oniinoiis  copaituorahip 
what  I  think  I  have  discerned  else- 
where in  anuther  sort  of  copartner- 
ship, not  80  dissoluble.  Worry  didn't 
hit  it  at  all  with  Bliss  ;  the  accounts 
got  into  confusion  ;  customers  drop- 
ped off,  because  they  didn't  like 
Worry's  ways  ;  and  Job  soon  found 
that  he  had  need  of  all  his  name- 
sake's patience  and  nothing  to  spare. 
So  it  went  on,  till  nothing  could  go 
on  any  longer  ;  bankruptcy  8U|x»r- 
vened,  and  was  not  superseded  ;  and, 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  result  is 
that  the  firm  of  **  Bliss  and  Worry'* 
is  gone  to  the  dogs. 

Now,  do  you  know,  when  I  related 
these  very  simple,  and  fai*  too  com- 
mon facts  to  my  gay  young  friend, 
De  Solus  of  the  Albany,  he  turned 
pale,  rang  for  a  passport,  wont  to 
Florence,  and  was  not  married  (as  he 
ought  have  been  the  very  next  week) 
to  the  fair  and  expecting  Anastasia 
Naggs. 

I,  ^Esop,  am  a  widower,  or,  tf>  he 
more  accurate,  a  widowed  bachelor  ; 
for  I  lost  my  first  love  (and  a  very 
sweet  girl  she  was)  before  she  hatl 
attained  by  law  the  privilege  of 
teasing  me  for  life.  I  felt  it  deeply  at 
the  time,  but,  from  what  I  have  since 
obsei-ved  in  families,  I  now  think  that 
even  my  once  great  loss  has,  on  the 
whole,  amounted  to  a  gain. 

To  be  sure,  I  might,  perchance, 
have  reckoned  on  a  juvenile  iEschy- 
lus  to  succeed  to  the  family  plate ; 
and  the  diptliong  must  not  die  with 
me,  whatever  penalties  come  in  with 
matrimony  ;  so  some  day,  doubtless,  I 
shall  find  the  yoke  as  heavy  as  my 
neighbours  do  ;  but  in  reasonable 
dread  thereof,  I  put  it  off  as  long  as 
I  dare. 

For,  thought  I,  as  T  cantered  away 
on  my  mare,  how  oftentimes  a  Jol) 
liliss  comes  to  utter  bankruptcy 
througli  pai-tnership  with  a  Wilhel- 
mina  Worry  !  The  tongue  of  a 
Naggs,  with  it's  million  iterations ; 
the  variabilities  of  a  temi)er-ature 
from  zero  to  blood  heat  and  back 
again  ;  the  vacillations  of  an  empty 
little  mind  ;  the  poisoned  goadings  of 
a  jealous  disposition — these  common 
matrimonials  amount  to  a  torment 
whereof  the  Inquifiition  might  be 
proud. 

O  the  aggravations,  irritations, 
provocations  of  perpetual  worry  ana 
unreasoning  wilfulness !    0  the  rock- 


eating  fores  of  rep  titlon  !  O  the 
misery  of  being  tied,  the  living  to 
the  dea<l,  su.9ceptibility  to  cold  en- 
durance. For  the  contentions  of  a 
wife  are  a  contlnufd  dropping,  said 
Solomon  the  wise. 

And  there  sits  Job,  (all  the  while 
I  have  in  my  mind  my  poor  friend, 
Brevet-colonel  Jade  of  the  K^h  Buf- 
fers, whose  gallantry  is  quenched  in 
the  presence  of  his  lady,)  there  he  sits, 
patient  enough  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  the  clamours  of 
his  wedded  paragon  ;  but  within,  all 
atlectious  blighted,  all  old  feelings 
blasted,  bearing  his  untold  grief  in  a 
very  bitter  silence,  utterly  case- 
hardened-up  at  heart,  and  only  long- 
ing very  heiirtily  to  be  free  fn)m 
bondage,  and  near  about  the  light- 
breasted  baclielor  I  myself  am  ! 

Who  among  husbands  has  ever 
yet  dared  to  tell  the  truth,  and  turn 
king's  evidence  against  the  often 
miseries  of  maiTiage,  wherein  the 
fair  and  gentle  idols  of  our  youthful 
fancy  prove  not  seldom  to  be  terma- 
gants, and  our  besonnetted  darlings 
grow  into  the  frequent  phase  of  your 
vulgar-minded  womankind,  inti*acta- 
ble,  contentious,  and  capricious  ? 

A  man  must  live  without  love 
then,  for  love  is  killed  by  clamour. 

Yes,  my  gay  young  friend,  I)e 
Solus,  you  once  on  a  while,  reverie! ng 
in  your  lonely  chambers  of  that 
wretched  Albany,  compared  very 
originally  the  fair  Anastasia  to  a 
ring-dove ;  but  now,  slightly  disen- 
chanted by  bright  Florence,  your  me- 
mories incline  to  regard  her  as  of  tho 
hawk  tribe.  You  are  well  out  of  it, 
my  fortimate  friend.  Beware  of  n  qui - 
line  noses  and  black  eyes  ;  neither  do 
I  know  that  the  soft-looking  mindless 
Mignon,  pink  and  flaxen,  and  blue- 
eyed  as  a  doll,  is  any  safer  ventmv. 
The  triumphs  of  temper  are  more 
various  and  famous  than  that  of 
Maximilian. 

As  I  soliloquised  tlius,  not  remem- 
l>ering  exactly  where  I  was,  I  touched 
my  nag  with  the  spur,  and  in  the 
next  moment  found  myself  over  a 
hedge.  She  is  a  grey  mare,  and  the 
vixen  did  her  l)e8t  to  tlirow  me,  but 
that's  not  done  as  soon  as  said. 

While  on  this  topic,  as  I  reverie<l 
still  further,  what  a  mistake  our 
rulers  have  been  making  with  their 
one-sided  law  against  husbands.  King 
Ahasuerus  and    his  counsellors,  in 
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the  matter  of  Vaaliti  knew  better  ; 
but  our  modern  wisdom  has  seen  fit 
to  pass  "an  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  termagant  wives."  What  a 
triumph  must  it  be  for  the  beldames 
of  an  alley  to  see  some  poor  hen- 
pecked aggi'avated  tailor  pulled  up 
for  "brutality!"  Hehas  dared  to  have 
the  last  word,  or,  after  miraculous 
patience,  has  kicked  out  just  that 
once  against  pneternatural  provoca- 
tions— and  accordingly  all-consi)i- 
ring  wifedom  83aupathizes  with  his 
persecuted  Amazon,  and  so  an  injured 
husband  gets  six  months. 

Well,  at  all  events,  as  more  than 
one  such  happy  convict  has  acknow- 
ledged openly,  he  gets  peace  with  his 
prison  fare  ;  and  some  one  has  some- 
where preferred  a  dry  moi-sel  and 
quietuess  therewith,  to  a  house  full 
of  meats  with  strife. 

De  Solus,  my  fi-iend,  I  congratu- 
late you  ;  don't  lightly  walk  into  the 
trap.  Remember  (as  I  wot  you  will) 
that  ominous  copartuei'ship,  "  Bliss 
and  Wony." 

And,  O  ye  many  Mrs.  Colonel 
Jades,  ye  jealous  minds,  fiery  tem- 
]iers,  and  aggi'awiting  tongues,  heark- 
f  n  to  old  ^'Esop's  counsel  ;  it  may  be 
that  his  own  hump  makes  him  frac- 
tious, and  a  trifle  querulous  at  wo- 
man's nature  ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  Apropos  to  Bliss  and  Worry. 
You  suppose  that,  if  you  only  do  not 
commit  adultery,  you  are  virtuous 
wives  ;  and  under  the  shield  of  the 
text  which  authorizes  a  divorce  for 
nothing  else,  you  give  yourselves  im- 
punity to  make  your  husbands  miser- 
able. You  thiuk  that  curtain  lec- 
tures go  for  nothing  ;  and  that  a  wife 
is  privileged  to  be  as  capricious,  as 
vexatious,  as  unpleasant  as  she  can 
he.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret — no  husband 
ever  yet  forgot  a  tornado  of  female 
temper,  nor  forgave  a  deliberate  ag- 
gravation ;  the  fii'st  he  di-eads,  but  the 
second  he  hates. 

And  then,  forsooth,  you  taunt  him 
with  his  impossible  and  unreasonable 
vow  to  love — that  which  is  utterly 
unamiable  ;  to  cherish — that  which  is 
an  julder  in  his  bed.  Depend  upon 
it,  quotli  -dEsop,  the  good  man  will  do 
his  best ;  but  he  is  well  justified  to 
(iod  and  man  that  he  can  do  no 
better. 

Ay,  Mrs.  Colonel  Jade,  you  caught 
that  honest  heart  by  trickeries,  and 


canities,  and    a  clear  white    skin  ; 
and    having  caught    him,   all    your 

Eretty  seemmgs  flung  aside,  you  only 
ve  to  tease  him.  O  "  virtuous  wife,  a 
crown  to  your  husband  !" — yea,  a 
crown  of  thorns  ! — inquisitor,  that 
dost  all  torture  short  of  killing, — for 
your  own  innocence,  and  for  that  poor 
colonel's  happiness,  you  had  better 
have  not  been  bom !  Tlie  pub- 
licans and  harlots  enter  into  joy  be- 
foreyou. 

What !  is  then  honest  -^Esop  a 
wholesale  calumniator  of  wives,  a 
blasphemer  of  holy  matrimony  \ 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  gainaayer :  no 
more  than  noble  old  Milton  is  ;  and 
if  you  doubt  me^  read  his  famous 
Tetrachordon  on  the  doctrine  of 
divorce.  I  speak  of  the  miserable 
exceptions  (alas !  many  enough  not 
only  to  prove  a  rule,  but  also  to  fill 
our  clubs,  and  in  the  lower  grade  our 
pothouses),  the  creatures  stigmatized 
in  Tennyson's  Princess  as  "those 
abominable"  who  kill  the  flowers  of 
home,  and  growled  against  by  re- 
spectable old  Crabbe  as  the  natural 
death  of  love.  I  speak  not  of  the 
gentle,  the  affectionate,  the  dutiful, 
the  obedient ;  and  many  such  there 
be,  (thank  heaven !)  enough  per- 
chance to  more  than  counten)alance 
the  mass  of  misery  involved  in  our 
social  plague  of  ill-matched  marri- 
ages. Full  of  love  and  susceptible  as 
Amadon  itself  is  ^sop's  amatory 
heart ;  an  eye  can  still  transfix  it  like 
a  spiritual  arrow — a  soft  sweet  voice 
is  still  the  gentle  gale  to  blow  its 
warm  old  ashes  into  flame — a  loving 
pretty  girl  is  still  his  darling.  But — 
look  you  here  :  there's  a  bushel  of 
walnuts,  all  cut  into  halves  by  some 
schoolboy  of  a  mar-match ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  your  proper  half — 
it's  the  whole  bushel  to  a  gill  against 
you.  However,  everybody  dips  int<i 
the  hamper,  confident  of  luck  ;  and  if 
the  fit  is  not  found,  well,  patience 
grinds  both  faces  flat,  and  a  most 
tenacious  and  indissoluble  glue  makes 
all  hold,  and  the  exterior  beconnes  a 
decent  walnut.  But,  all  the  while 
thattender  nut  within  is  cut  in  twain, 
and  those  anatomies  don't  grow  to- 
gether. Confess,  O  clubs,  the  truth 
of  ^Esop's  parable. 
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BITS   OF   RIBBOX. 

Tliere*s  plenty  of  virtue  in  a  bit  of 
i-ibbon,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  I  heartily 
wish  we  had  a  well-ordered  Legion  of 
Honour  among  us. 

Old  Edwards,  who  was  hit  at  Wa- 
terloo and  got  a  medal,  is  quite  the 
gentleman  of  our  workhouse,  in  mind, 
mannei*8,  and  respectability  ;  and  it*8 
all  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  little 
bit  of  ribbon — (the  poor  fellow  has 
l)awned  away  the  silver  accompani- 
ment long  ago,  but  its  hue  of  honour 
i.s  still  s]>orte(l  at  his  button  hole) — 
tluit  bit  of  ribbon  has  availed  these 
many  years  to  keep  him  tlie  good 
i'hai'acter  he  is.  Bits  of  ribbon  would 
similarly  keep  many  a  mortal  in 
good  character  ;  but  then  how  few  of 
our  myriad  worthies  now  alive  have 
luul  the  luck  to  be  hit  at  Waterloo, 
or  even  to  have  campaigned  in  the 
Crimea. 

If  I  weixj  a  great  king,  and  wished 
to  do  good  by  wholesale,  I  would  do 
it  very  cheaply  indeed,  but  not  the 
less  eifectually.  I  would  buy  a  roll 
(►f  white  ribl)on,  cut  it  into  ** nails," 
and  put  one  into  my  own  button 
hole,  just  for  example's  sake,  and 
to  royalize  the  tiling.  Then  I  would 
watch  for  merit  of  every  kind,  in  all 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  human- 
ity does  duty  best — the  philanthro- 
pic surgeon,  the  zealous  missionary, 
the  keen  inventor,  the  genuine  genius 
in  authorship,  the  pains-taking  school- 
master, the  good  parson,  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  the  orator,  the  linguist ; 
all  the  best  of  their  kinds — ay,  and 
women  too,  whereof  my  queen  should 
be  first  decorate — and  not  omitting 
soldier,  nor  sailor,  nor  potentate,  nor 
peer — though  hitherto  monopolists  of 
lionour  ;  for  all  such  would  I  watch, 
and  bring  them  near  me  one  by  one, 
and  give  each  of  them  a  priceless 
"  nail"  of  my  white  ribljon. 

Nobody  can  guess  how  greatly  and 
how  widely  through  the  world  I — as 
Kuch  a  wise  shrewd  king — would  thus 
stimulate  human  exertion  to  all  man- 
ner of  meritorious  exploit ;  nor  how 
well  that  roll  of  ribbon  might  bind 
up  class  with  class,  and  man  with 
man  ;  nor  how  vast  an  amount  of 
happiness,  encouragement,  and  right- 
eous self-respect  would  \ie  compassed 
by  my  draj)ery  sjTeculation. 

I  know  further  what  I  would  do. 
I  would  refer  back  to  the  foundations 


of  my  empire  ;  and  would  find  there 
a  man,  who  more  than  all  men  since 
has  been  the  author  of  my  country's 
huge  prosperity  ;  I  would  remember 
now  in  his  thousandth  year  of  life  my 

florious  great  ancestor.  King  Alfred ; 
would  consider  that,  till  now,  his 
modest  worth  has  never  yet  been 
blazoned  by  the  heralds  in  an  order  ; 
and  I  would  institute  "  The  order  of 
merit  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  !" 
Judges,  and  generals,  who  are  now 
forced  to  put  their  hands  into  court 
or  commissary-pockets  for  a  tem- 
porary five  pound  note  in  cases  of 
superior  vii-tue,  will  be  glad  indeed  of 
a  substitute  so  lasting,  so  precious, 
and  so  cheap  as  my  simple  bit  of  rib- 
bon. The  worthy  fellows  that  get  it 
will  be  made  happy  for  life  ;  our 
whole  social  atmosphere  will  feel  its 
influence  as  a  sunbeam  ;  and  our 
most  gracious  queen  will  attain  to  a 
new  honour  and  a  new  pleasure  as 
first  sovereign  of  the  order  of  Alfred. 


-tOLIAN   TELEGRAPHS. 

When  the  wind  sets  one  way,  what 
a  wretched  wailing  it  makes  in  those 
little  wooden  boxes  on  the  top  of  tall 
white  posts,  wherein  I  have  persuaded 
a  small  believing  niece  of  mine  that 
the  telegraph  clerks  reside. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  seeming 
harmony  of  this  sphere,  the  musical 
wail  along  the  wires  ?  Brenda  pricked 
up  her  ears  as  she  crossed  the  railway 
just  now,  for  she  probably  thought  it 
was  the  hounds  ;  and  I  pricked  up 
mine,  for  I  seemed  to  hear  spiritual 
messages  of  many  kinds,  moaning 
out  all  sorts  of  interests.  There  were 
despair  and  triimiph,  blessin^  and 
cursing,  and  luck  and  loss,  and  love 
and  coldnes.*^,  and  joy  and  sorrow, and 
life  and  death,  and  all  manner  of 
matters,  good  and  evil,  in  that  deso- 
late five-fold  chord  of  w^ailing.  I 
heard  therein  markets,  and  maiTiages, 
and  all  that  can  be  imsigined  between 
lowest  gains  and  loftiest  affections, 
travelling  along  those  wires  :  and  all 
the  while  Brenda  pricked  up  her 
pretty  ears,  and  pawed,  and  hojjed  it 
was  the  hounds. 

But  how  wonderfully  now,  as  dear 
old  onmiscient  Shakespeare  says  of 
his  created  Puck,  we  nave  "  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  mi- 
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nutea.*'  !  Was  not  that  a  prophecy  of 
submarine  and  transterreue  telegra- 
phy \  And  is  not  genius  peq)etually 
prophesj'inj  ahead  of  its  age  ?  Did 
not  Chaucer  foresee  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace, and  Milton  railway  trains,  and 
Peter  the  Great,  as  well  as  Bonaparte, 
the  Cossack  invasion,  and  Daedalus 
our  wings,  and  Glaucus  our  diving 
bells  ?  Genius  of  any  kind  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  inspiration,  an  "afflatus," 
a  "  divinoe  particula  aura;,"  a  breath 
from  the  mighty  Lung  of  Life. 

Study  such  men's  fancies,  for  they 
arc  -^olian  telegraphs.  A  genuine 
genius  is  a  man  capable  of  universal 
dominion  ;  able,  if  only  the  wull  and 
the  occasion  served,  of  winning  the 
firet  prize  in  anjrthing  and  everything 
he  cnose ;  a  spirit  overwhelming 
circumstance,  a  mind  the  conqueror 
of  matter. 

Sidney  Smith  (one  of  my  illustrious 
cousins,)  thought  he  jibed  Lord  John 
when  he  announced  him  "ready,  with 
or  without  ten  minutes'  notice,  toper- 
form  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  to 
rebuild  St.  Paul's,  or  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet."  But, 
soliloquised  I  to  Brenda  (if  that  be 
solilo(|uy),  this  was  no  jibe,  and  no 
flattery,  but  a  mere  possible  fact ;  I 
can  comprehend  it ;  of  course  he  is 
ready,  and  willing,  and  able  too.  Try 
him.  Not  that  I  am  any  special  ad- 
mirer of  the  Ix)rd  Little  John  afore- 
said :  I  distrust  many  of  his  cla.MS  and 
quality.  Only  as  gifted  with  bold- 
ness and  quickness  and  shrewdness, 
I  take  all  such  to  be  telegraph  wires ; 
pray  Heaven  they  be  honest  ones, 
and  not  like  the  Viennese. 


DiprnoKos. 

As  T  pick  mywnyaniono  the  furze 
and  rabbit  holes,  r^  voh  in-^f  my  ba- 
chelor fate,  and  yet  th;*  necessity  for 
a  futurv'  ^Kscliyliis,  T  sometimes  ru- 
minate' on  the  mystery  and  the  wisdom 
uf  a  dipthong.  Did  you  ever  look 
upon  it  as  aman-iage  of  letters  ?  And 
did  you  ever  look  upon  the  alphabet 
as  a  pregnant  type  of  mortality  ? 
Before  I've  done  with  you  and  these 
my  meditative  trottings,  I  may  have 
plentv  more  to  say  about  grammar, 
its  wisdom  and  its  folly ;  lust  now 
my  theme  is  elementary — the  alpha- 
bet. 


The  happy,  easy,  contented  crea- 
tures, a  sort  of  aristocracy,  are  l,  m, 
71,  r — the  three  first  you  will  notice 
bjing  natural  relatives,  and  therefore 
given  to  nepotism — and  r,  a  sturdy 
plebeian,  much  rrrung  over  the 
tongue  by  the  vulgar,  and  much  slurred 
over  as  a  «^  by  the  elect. 

The  vowels  are  clamourers,  in  and 
out  of  parliament ;  a  covetous  crew, 
w^ith  all  the  gift  of  the  gab,  and  long- 
ing for  annexations. 

The  gutturals  find  fault  with  every- 
thing and  everybody ;  unpleasant  peo- 
ple, provoking  patience  itself  into 
profanity  and  the  French  sacrrrrS. 

Consonants  are  of  course  the  go- 
verned ;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
creatures  of  no  independent  quality, 
and  no  originality  of  mind ;  well 
enough  to  make  a  mass  cohere,  but 
not  to  give  it  character :  almost  every- 
body is  a  consonant. 

Mutes  need  not  be  named,  as  they 
are  nothing  ;  and  of  course  the  lower 
aspects  of  society,  betyped  by  w,  x, 
y,  z,  lie  in  their  algebraic  fitness  of 
obscurity.  Now  then  for  the  dip- 
thongs. 

Marriage,  as  I  avouch,  is  typified 
in  these  :  A  E  (to  my  comfort)  and 
E  I — sounding  as  a  dear  E  and  I — 
forcshew  the  more  fortunate  wed- 
locks, harmony  and  happiness  :  every 
dipthong  with  an  O  in  it,  demon- 
strates woe  ;  the  frequent  hypocriti- 
cally concealed  O  E,  a  merely  vocal 
imitation  of  my  blessed  A  E,  but  pro- 
foundly diverse  in  character  and  fact ; 
and  the  less  constant  but  more  noto- 
i-ious  cases  of  O  I  and  O  U  which 
portend  ruptures,  contradictions,  the 
Socratic  ov  and  the  Sophoclean  it,  ^i, 

Nobody  but  an  old  Babbi  who 
discerns  all  future  revelation  in 
"  Beraisheth  barn  Elohim,"  can  de- 
clare the  wisdom  of  the  alphaliet : 
and  so  let  Trench's  essay  on  wonts 
give  place  to  a  ix)ssibly  forthcoming 
Smith's  dissertation  on  letters —  I 
beg  pardon,  I  meant  to  say  Dipthongs. 


EATIKO  GRASS. 


"  Nunky,"  quoth  my  little  nieec, 
"  does  Mr.  Peascod  eat  honey  ?'* 

Mr.  Peascoj]  is  a  strict  reffetarian. 

"  Certain Iv,  Cis ;  why  uiouldn't 
he  r 
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"  Is  a  bee  a  vegetable,  Nuntcy  V 

"  Not  quite,  Cia  ;  but  wliat  are  you 
coming  to  T' 

"  Why,  Nunky,  Mr.  Peascod 
wouldn't  take  milk  with  his  coffee^ 
nor  butter  with  his  muffin,  because 
he  said  it  was  *  an  animal  production.' 
Isn't  honey  an  animal  production  V* 
m,**  Hardly,  Cis :  it  is  the  juice  of 
flowers." 

**  But,  Nunky,  milk  is  the  juice  of 
gi'ass,  and  so  is  butter ;  tlie  bees 
drink  flower- juice  and  make  honey  of 
it.  I  think  Mr.  Peascod  must  be  very 
wickod  to  eat  that  honey,  if  he  thinks 
it  '^o  wrong  to  drink  the  juice  our  cow 
sucks  out  of  the  gi-ass.'* 

Really  now,  this  is  a  poser  for  the 
over  scrupulous :  Mr.Brotherton  must 
s?e  to  it,  and  do  as  the  Pope  has  done, 
find  get  up  a  grand  vegetarian  con- 
clave to  decide  upon  the  immaculate 
conception  of  honey.  T  fear  your 
question,  Cia,  will  reduce  poor  Peas- 
cod's  dietary  still  further.  Ay,  Mr. 
Peascod,  and  is  not  also  mushroom 
near  of  kin  to  flesh,  morel  to  tripe, 
and  trullie  to  gizzard  ?  Who  shall 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  fix 
whore  the  zooi)hyte  ends  and  the  fun- 
gus l)egins  ?  Why,  they  hunt  truftles 
with  dogs  in  our  parts  ;  and  some 
toad-stools  smell  villanously  putrid. 
\Ait  Mr.  Peascod,  if  he  has  a  con- 
Moience,  tremble  at  the  flavour  of  such 
luxuries. 

I'urthermore,  and  to  starve  him 


o\it  entil^ly;  let  him  i^ollect  Sip 
William  Jonefe*s  microscopic  talk  with 
the  Brahmin  about  his  strict  pome- 
granate breakfast :  every  bit  of  fruit 
and  every  glass  of  water  is  a  world  of 
animal  life,  and  even  (poor  Peascod !) 
you  cannot  breathe  a  breath  without 
inhaling  hundreds  of  eggs  !  Think 
of  that,  and  boldly  try  a  bantam's  for 
breakfast. 

I  once  had  a  dog  who  took  to  eat* 
ing  grass  ;  not  medicinally  as  some 
dogs  do,  but  after  a  right  hungry 
fashion,  like  Peascod,  and  Peascod's 
great  prototype,  the  lunatic  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Well,  poor  Juno  soon 
swelled  up  like  a  cow  among  the 
turnips,  and  then  lay  panting  on  the 
dunghill,  till  the  keeper  shot  her,  to 
put  the  poor  maddening  beast,  as  he 
said,  out  of  her  misery.  I  hope  Mr. 
Peascod  may  never  live  to  meet  such 
tended  mercies. 

Push  everything  to  pure  extremity, 
says  Folly  :  mix  all  things,  and  take 
the  mean  every  way,  says  Wisdom. 
Compromise  nothing,  is  the  rule  of 
human  vanity  :  msike  compromise 
with  ever3rthing  around,  is  the  bro- 
therly providential  maxim. 

Peace  at  all  price  and  vegetables 
for  ever  !  That's  your  motto,  O  most 
flatulent  Cowardice ;  but  recollect, 
henceforth  you  are  forbidden  to  eat 
honey :  ay,  and  there  are  even  grave 
doubts  about  the  pure  vegetarianism 
of  a  mushroom. 


JOHK  TWILLER. 
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CHAPTER  i\\ 


AlTft    tRlMPERANT. 


It  has  been  recorded  that  John 
T wilier  had  l>een  three  days  absent 
fmm  his  window,  and  that  he  re- 
turned to  it  with  a  grave  face.  Let 
us  see  how  that  happened. 

The  grains  of  mica  shone  in  the 
mm  on  tlie  gritty  and  rain-waehed 
)>ath  that  morning,  cheerful  as  a 
child's  face  after  i&m.  At  each  side 
of  the  ascent  he  scaled,  short  and  mcesy 
herbage  bespoke  the  vicinity  of  tM 
granite  rock,  which  a  little  farther 
back  stood  oat  hard  and  clear  for 
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itself  like  a  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance, from  amidst  a  bristling  whisk- 
er of  gorse,  fern,  and  heather.  The 
whole  scene  cried,  "Cheer  up,  my 
lad  !"  as  plain  as  a  scene  could  Bi>eak ; 
and  the  pulse  in  Twiner's  bosom 
could  not  resist  the  response,  and 
echoed,  "Ay,  ay,  sir  1"  in  an  audible 
throb  of  health  and  hope. 

It  was  a  scene  which  stood  in  littld 
need  of  an  interpreter.  The  fore- 
ground, as  has  been  described— *lw 
abodes  of  men  left  fiwr  below.   A*oii« 
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»kle  hill&  in  a  state  of  natiife,  born 
in  the  purple,  and  now  doubly  pur- 
pled of  heath  and  heaven.  At  the 
other,  a  precipice;  and,  far  below, 
the  sea.  On  before,  beyond  the  crest 
of  the  hill  now  neai*ly  reached,  a 
landscape,  glorious  as  the  boasted 
valley  of  Kaahmeer,  which  every  step 
was  lifting  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  soft- 
ness and  Bght,  out  of  the  rouffhness 
of  the  interposed  foreground.  Tike  a 
noble  infant  out  of  a  coarse  cradle. 

If  philosophers  do  not  know  it, 
simple  people  are  aware  that  there  is 
a  power  in  the  morning,  which  con- 
veys itself  to  men,  and  by  a  daily  li- 
bration  causes  them  to  receive  beams 
of  light  from  earlier  phases  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  compensated  for  before 
night,  it  is  true.  Thus  we  live  more 
than  a  day  within  a  day.  We  are 
younger  than  ourselves  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  older  in  the  evening ;  and 
each  day  performs  its  particular 
epicycle  upon  the  grand  deferent  of 
life. 

Twiller  stepped  buoyantly  along 
upon  the  freestone  pathway.  He 
could  not  help  it ;  though  his  errand 
led  him  in  no  cheerful  direction. 
He  could  not  help  it ;  though  his  life 
was  a  life  of  struggle  ;  though  his 
affairs  were  in  a  state  of  perplexing 
embarrassment ;  though  so  numerous 
a  flock  of  helpless  and  portionless 
dear  ones  climg  confidingly  about 
liim,  ignorant  of  the  tremenaous  gulf 
which  his  removal  or  ruin  would  open 
before  them. 

And  now  he  had  crested  the  hill, 
and  held  his  way  down  its  southern 
slope,  through  an  air  mitigated  by 
the  sunward  aspect,  of  which  indeed 
the  expansion  of  the  bushes  into 
trees,  and  the  blossoming  of  rose- 
wrapped  cottages,  here  and  there, 
under  the  eaves  of  the  rocks,  gave  in- 
dependent indication.  A  few  mi- 
nutes, and  he  was  among  all  these 
pleasant  things  ;  the  path  had  become 
a  lane,  its  boundaries  hedges,  and  in- 
stead of  the  passing  cloud,  the  sun 
would  now  be  obscured  ever  and 
anon  by  the  intei'posed  shoots  of  the 
young  lir  and  beecli.  At  tlie  shady 
side  of  the  lane,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
of  wild  mountain  nature  still  lurked. 
It  was  cold  and  silent ;  blue  drops 
stood  stiffly  upon  the  blades,  fronds 
of  fern  held  up  their  heads  amidst  a 
tamer  vegetation,  like  deer  in  a  copse ; 
and  altogether  that  side  looked  as  if 


it  would  not  take  example  by  tlie 
other  on  any  account,  and  become 
domesticated. 

At  last,  turning  out  of  the  lane  by 
a  large,  damaged  wooden  gate  which 
seemed  once  designed  to  have  passed 
for  stone,  but  had  long  been  forced  to 
relinquish  its  pretensions,  Twiller 
found  himself  in  a  spacious  lawn, 
across  which  a  track  straggled  to- 
wards a  great  white  house.  This  he 
patiently  followed  through  its  wind- 
ings, which  were  numerous  and  un- 
accountable enough.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  intended  that 
you  should  proceed  in  a  direct  lino 
to  the  mansion ;  which,  indeed, 
might  easily  have  been  effected,  as  the 
nature  of  the  gi'ound  presented  no 
obstacles  of  any  moment.  Soon, 
however,  marks  of  hesitation  became 
apparent ;  sudden  divergencies,  fii*st 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left, 
betokening  bewilderment  and  per- 
plexity. Tlie  engineer  to  whom 
the  construction  of  the  avenue  was 
entrusted,  would  seem  to  have  struck 
out  the  line  of  a  dark  night,  and  ai> 
parently  traced  it  in  a  gig  drawn  by 
a  shy  horse.  This  was  rendered  still 
more  probable  as  you  approached  the 
mansion,  for  a  few  perches  from  it 
the  road  made  a  sudden  bolt  in  the 
direction  of  the  horse-pond,  which  it 
shaved  clear  of,  only  to  run  close  in 
upon  the  stable-yard  previous  to 
sweeping  up  to  the  principal  en- 
trance. It  was  a  perilous  feat,  thought 
Twiller ;  but  it  was  accomplished  ; 
and,  after  all,  in  landscape  garden- 
ing straight  lines  are  against  the 
rules. 

The  place  wanted  to  be  combed  and 
brushed,  sadly.  The  trees  were 
frowzy  and  matted  ;  duckweed  slimed 
over  the  pond,  and  moss  and  rushes 
blabbed  of  exhausted  soil  and 
choked  drains.  But  what  at  once 
struck  the  stranger's  eye  was  the 
evidence,  more  or  less  apparent  every- 
where, of  an  older  order  of  things, 
uuderl^dng  the  present,  and  indica- 
tive of  a  grander  and  more  uniform 
idea.  A  long  straight  backbone  ran 
through  the  lawn,  on  either  side  of 
which  protruded  a  few  ancient 
stumps,  like  processes,  hinting  at  a 
lordly  avenue  under  the  sod,  like  a 
title  in  abeyance.  A  dove-cot,  whoUy 
disproportioned  to  everything  else, 
afforded  refuge  to  a  few  nighty 
pigeoQA^  apparently  much  persecuted 
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\>y  liav.ks.  li'jnli.s  o.r.VL-d  like  grim 
gout If.f oik,  keeping  theuiselves  up  at 
;i  terrific  height  in  the  top  stories  of 
tumble-down  timber ;  and,  at  either 
side  of  the  niansion-door,  v/hich  you 
reached  after  a  peiilouH  ascent  of 
steps,  yawnc«l  an  iron  extinguisher, 
iuteu(led,  l.)efore  the  (hiy.s  of  the  fa- 
mily decadence,  for  the  tianibeaux  of 
tlic  anstocracy,  :ind  at  which  (con- 
sidering what  was  inside)  you  might 
as  well  put  out  any  little  friendly 
t  aper  of  comfort  you  had  carried  with 
you  so  fju*. 

For  it  was  uncomfort^ible  within, 
that  capital  mansion-house  -  uncom- 
fortable as  a  boarding-school  in  vaca- 
tion. Why  need  it  be  described  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  atmosphere  that 
breathed  out  when  the  hall-door  was 
opened,  its  hosf)it;ility  was  not  favor- 
ai)ly  pi*efigured  by  a  venomous  little 
brute  of  a  dog  that  let  itself  fly  head- 
\o\\<f  at  Twiller's  le^'s  as  if  it  had  been 
waiting  for  him  for  a  week  ;  .and  had 
lo  be  removed  by  the  tail.  The  do- 
mestic wlio  pei-fonned  this  act,  and 
who  was  to  be  known  as  such  only  by 
his  wearing  an  aj)ron  over  a  labou rein's 
di*e;;3,  answered  to  his  interrogatories 
in  an  uncomfortable  voice,  —nor  was 
tiie  reply  in  itself  very  cheering. 

**  Mistress  lias  had  a  fit ;  and  wants 
to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Mistress'*  w\as  a  widowed  and 
chiMless  aunt  of  Twiller's,  who  en- 
joyed a  small  jointure  and  the  use  of 
a  large  mansion-house.  She  had 
shown  but  little  sympathy  for  Jolm 
Tw'iller  or  his  stniggles,  though  he 
took  opportunities  every  now  and 
then  of  attempting  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness by  stealth.  This  secrecy  was 
prudential.  She  was  of  an  alarming 
anil  fiery  independence,  Mrs.  Trum- 
perant, — and  generally  resented  a  be- 
nefit as  ordinaiy  people  do  an  affront. 
The  ressentment  wjis  active,  too.  She 
would  storm  your  house,  and  if  you 
happened  to  be,  or  feigned  to  be, from 
home,  would  give  language  to  the 
servants,  and  wring  the  children's 
oars.  She  had  no  notion  of  being 
put  under  obligations  to  anybody, 
and  not  laying  the  debt  in  reaay 
money. 

Twillerwas  forced  to  admit,  in  view 
of  Mrs.  Trumpenmt's  case,  that  if 
circumst^nnces  do  not  create  charac- 
%  T,  at  all  events  they  occasionally 
modify  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give 
it  a  special  relation  to  the  penwnal 


history  of  the  past.  Though  he  would 
not  a]h)w  the  logic  of  the  formula — 
giveji  the  personal  history,  to  find 
the  character — he  could  not  but  see 
that,  in  his  aunt  Trumpei'ant's  in- 
stance, no  events  could  have  made  her 
what  she  was  but  those  which  had 
actually  occuired. 

Her  husband  had  inherited  the 
remnant  of  an  oiiginally  fino  es- 
tate, left  after  the  successive  di'ains 
of  a  long  line  of  prodigals  ;  the  last 
of  whom  had  duly  l>equeathed  the 
only  per.-5onal  property  he  died  pos- 
sessed of — namely,  his  personal  de- 
fects, to  his  heir.  In  one  particular, 
and  in  one  alone,  Hector  Trum- 
perant  did  not  resemble  his  pro- 
genitors. He  was  childless ;  and  at 
liis  death  the  estate  had  gone  to  an 
only  brother,  who  was  glad  to  gm- 
tify  the  fancy  of  his  eccentric  sister- 
in-law,  and  live  in  a  more  agreeable 
neighbourhood,  leaving  her  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  ruinous  bar- 
rack which  constituted  the  family 
mansion,  taking  ciire  to  deduct  for 
it  and  the  demesne  an  unconscion- 
able rent  out  of  the  jointure  with 
which  the  estate  was  chai*ged  in  her 
favour. 

The  glaring  incongruity  through- 
out Mi*3.  Trumperant's  lengthened 
widowhood  had  all  along  consisted  in 
this,  that  she  had  too  small  a  jointure, 
and  too  large  a  mansion-house.  Tliis  it 
was,  though  it  was  her  own  choice,  that 
kept  her  habitually  at  defiance  with 
the  world.  A  proud-looking  place,  seen 
from  three  roads, — a  name  estated  in 
the  district  for  centuries, — a  feudal 
gate,  lofty  steps,  and  extinguishers, — 
and  three-hundred  a  year  ! 

Her  life  was  devoted  to  reconciling 
these  extremes — that  is,  to  taking  the 
pride  out  of  the  place,  and  storing  it 
up  in  herself.  To  the  land  she  was 
cruel  and  inexorable  ;i=jhe  broke  al- 
most all  of  it  up,  drew  its  heart  out, 
exhausted  it  to  its  last  fibre,  and 
never  gave  it  a  season  to  recover,  or 
manure  to  refresh  it.  To  her  domes- 
tics she  was  equally  uncompromising. 
For  the  smallest  amount  of  wages  she 
extorted  the  labour  of  galley-slaves. 
That  she  found  individuals  to  accept 
her  terms  was  astonishing  ;  but,  once 
in  her  service,  it  was  easier  to  account 
for  their  remaining,  as  they  alwavd 
did ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  sno 
worked  upon  their  terrors  with  vagre 
threats  in  case  of  dosertion,  and  timii 
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they  preferred  even  the  gi-im  Tnira- 
perant  rule  to  the  risk  of  attempting 
pantry-breach  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
she  preserved  the  wJiiphand  by  keep- 
ing their  wages  well  in  arrear — a  con- 
trivance which  appeared  to  answer 
her  purpose  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  was  upon  herself,  however,  that 
the  reign  of  teiTor  pressed  with  the 
heaviest  weight.  This  fact  was  no- 
torious, and  certain Iv  heljxjd  to  give 
her  the  hold  she  had  over  her  house- 
hold. They  saw  sJie  was  in  earnest ; 
and  derived  a  bleak  satisfaction,  be- 
sides, in  seeing  that  their  'vvTongs 
were  continually  avenging  themselves 
upon  her  own  person.  If  their  bed  was 
hard,  hers  was  stony — if  their  diet 
was  coarae  and  scanty,  hei-s  was 
prison  fare — if  they  were  driven  ruth- 
lessly from  one  task  to  another,  she 
seemed  goaded  night  and  day  by  some 
demon  of  unrest  wliich  appearedto  ex- 
ercise a  function  similar  to  that  of  the 
familiars  described  by  Llorente,  and 
with  inquisitorial  malignity  to  refuse 
all  repose  to  its  victim. 

"  Mistress  has  had  a  fit,  and  wants 
you,  sir." 

"  She  must  be  in  articulo,"  thought 
Twiller,  "to  want  me  or  any  body 
else." 

Nevertheless,  as  the  sportsman 
wai'ily  approaches  the  wounded  ci'ane, 
so  John  Twiller  instinctively  prepared 
himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive  as 
soon  JUS  he  should  arrive  in  Mrs.  Trum- 
perant's  presence.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
feel  quite  secure  from  a  missive  shoe 
or  teapot,  and  privately  determined  to 
keep  near  the  door,  and  make  a  re- 
connaisance  previous  to  coming  to 
close  quarters. 

The  precaution  was  uimecessary. 
Mrs.  Trumperant  put  her  lean  and  pal- 
sied hand  out  of  the  bed  towards  ner 
nephew  ;  and  although  for  an  uistant 
he  glanced  at  it,  as  if  to  satif?fy  him- 
self that  it  did  not  contain  a  hjind- 
grenade,  the  next  he  had  huiTied  for- 
ward, grasped  the  skeleton  fingei-s  in 
both  his,  and  experienced  a  spasm  of 
natural  affection. 

"  Jack  !  "  slie  gapped  out,  looking 
at  him  long  and  earnestly, — "  Jack,  I 
want  you,  first  of  all,  to  flog  Gaggins 
for  me." 

Twiller  could  not  at  once  frame  an 

answer  to  this  disconcerting  request. 

.  "You  want  to  know  why?  Quite 

light ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell. 

I —  I — ^ell,  you  shall  flog  him  by- 


and-by.  Don*t  let  him  fancy  \i?^\\  got 
off  because  his  mistress  is  sick  and 
going  to  die.  She'll  leave  her  horse- 
whip to  ablebodied  trustees  to  the 
uses  of  her  will,  and  bequeath  Bar- 
naby  Gaggins  firty  cuts,  with  interest 
for  every  oiiy  the  payment  is  delayed." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt " 

"  Tut,  Jack.  Hector  Trumpei-aut 
told  me,  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
that  I  was  a  flint ;  am  I  to  soften  now, 
and  to  that  scoq^ion  Gaggins  ]  Fellows 
about  you  ai*e  all  scorpions.  You'll 
find  that  out  yet,  Jack.  I  declare,  I 
think  I've  strength  left  to  pay  Gag- 
gins his  legacy  myself  !  See,  Jack, 
yondei-'s  the  gigwhip — stay,  I  must 
lie  back  a  minute  or  two — very  weak 
— very  weak — not  so  strong,  you  see." 

"  Dear  aunt,  this  will  do  mischief. 
Leave  everything  to  me,  and  com- 
pose yourself." 

"  Leave  everything  to  you  ?  Every- 
thing? What  is  the  everything  I  have 
to  leave  ?  Everything  else,  I  suppose 
you  mean.     Residuai*y  legatee.     Eh  ? 

Twiller  was  shocked  at  the  con- 
struction she  had  put  upon  his  words. 
It  was  evident  wnat  her  mind  was 
running  upon.  He  said  what  he 
could  to  remove  the  impression  ;  but 
she  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  slow 
of  admitting  any  excuse. 

The  sun  came  grandly  in  at  the  old 
chamber- window — as  magnificently 
as  if  it  was  entering  the  roofless  palace 
of  Nineveh,  or  moving  like  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  It 
strangely  illumined  the  grotesque  old 
hangings,  the  cat-betrampled  carpet- 
ing, and  the  irascible  visage  of  Mi's. 
Trumpei-ant. 

She  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed.  In 
this  attitude  her  condition  waa  in  a 
manner  typified— helplessly  and  hoix^ 
lessly  an  invalid  as  far  as  the  tide 
of  bedclothes  submerged  her  emaci- 
ated fonn ;  above,  a  Scylla,  intended 
to  be  seen,  and  in  costume  accordingly. 

This  was  apj)ropriate.  She  was  not 
handsome  to  speak  of.  Her  beard  was 
so  far  feminine  that  it  did  not  cover 
her  nether  face  continuously,  but 
sprung  from  detached  elevations  in 
tufts  like  the  bulbous  tribe.  There 
is  a  Grecian  Venus  with  a  beanl ; 
modem  divinities  of  that  sex  have 
drop|)ed  it.  Tliere  was  great  device 
in  Mrs.  Trumperant's  head-dress.  It 
was  a  l)onnet  of  the  original  coal- 
scuttle fashion.  This  bonnet  was 
perched  upon  a  mass  of  grizsled  hair 
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drawu  up  from  all  sides  into  a  gi'eat 
nest  to  sui)i3ort  it.  From  it  de- 
j  ►ended  over  either  ear  a  ribbon  ix)lled 
tightly  up  like  a  Iiorseman's  cloak, 
apparently  to  keep  it  out  of  the  chasm 
formed  by  her  collar-bone. 

The  poor  woman's  neck  was  bare, 
as  were  her  arms  from  tlie  elbow.  A 
sad  spectacle  !  Still,  everybody  would 
be  inclined  to  acquit  her  of  the  slightest 
idea  of  display  ;  iuid,  no  doubt,  she 
would  have  been  as  ready  as  any  one 
to  deny  the  appropriateness  of  the 
turm  "chai-ms"  as  applied  to  the  re- 
velations of  her  toilette.  As  for 
T  wilier,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  exhibition  waa  a  sacrifice  rather 
than  a  weakness,  made  in  the 
spirit  of  her  other  actions  in  order 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  style 
she  thought  suitable.  Yet  it  icas  iry- 
ing  to  her — as  it  has  been  held  to  be 
before  now  at  grander  places — a  low 
dress  in  broad  sunshine. 

"  Come  round  again,  Jack,  sir,  will 
you  / "  exclaimed  she,  with  a  feeble 
.shrillness  which  demanded  the  full 
play  of  her  features  ;  "  you  must  not 
.stand  in  my  light  iis  long  as  I  can 
make  use  of  it.  There,  stay  there, 
and  let  me  sjxjak  to  you." 

Twiller,  in  moving  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  l)ecame  sud- 
denly conscious  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
j)erform — religion.  She  was  going  to 
die,  and  might  make  no  sign. 

"  Let  me  first  say  a  word  to  you—  " 

"No,  yoimgster, — I  have  not  called 
you  to  listen  to  you  but  to  be  listened 
to.  You  liave  been  all  your  life  an 
luiderliand,  meddling  sort  of  fellow  ; 
prowling  about  Tnimperant  Hall  as 
if  I  ha<l  hoarded  money  and  you 
were  next  of  kin  ;  eh  ?  Well  \  what 
do  yi»u  .say  to  that  \  " 

"If  1  have  asked  after  you,  and 
now  and  then  tried  to  smooth  matters 
here " 

**  There,  I  knew  it ; — impossible  to 
«;ot  rid  of  intru<lors.  Old  Hugh 
rrumporant  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
his  memory,  and  inflicted  everlasting 
injury  on  his  family,  by  injposing  a 
wootlen  gate  upon  the  property.  Had 
it  been  honest  stone,  and  the  w^alls  in 
ropair,  I  might  have  held  out  against 
a  stronger  force  tlian  yours.  What 
did  you  expect?" 

The  last  words  slic  discharged  at 
him  as  fn»m  a  catanult. 

1 1  needed  iui  cHort  to  frame  an  ou- 
swer. 


"  I  expected,  aunt,  to  feel  when  I 
returnetl  to  my  usual  seat  at  home, 
where  I  am  alone,  and  think — ^that  1 
had  done  my  duty." 

"  Ah,  exactly,  duty  !  Do  you  know 
that  1  am  your  aunt  ]  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  could  have  loved  you, 
if  you  ha<l  j)ermitted  me." 

"  You  don't  love  me,  then  ?" 

"  How  could  I  ?  I  dared  not  ap- 
proach you." 

"  Plain  spoken,  at  all  events.  Fetch 
that  j)en  and  ink." 

There  was  a  pen  and  ink  within 
reach. 

"  Now  wi'ite  as  I  dictate ;  we  want 
no  help.  The  Trumperant  estate  has 
make  a  lawyer  of  me.  I,  Grace  Trum- 
pei-ant,  being  about  to  die,  but  of 
sound  mind,  do  give  and ^" 

"  My  dear  aimt " 

"  Dishonest  after  all — dear  aunt !  '* 

"  Dear,  as  a  fellow  creature — dear, 
as  an  immortal  spirit — dear,  as  one 
who  at  her  last  extremity  has  after 
all  confided  in  a  stranger  as  a  friend, 
relying  on  the  strong  sympathies  o£ 
blood.  Yes,  dear  autit,  I  repeat ;  and 
I  repeat  it  more  earnestly  f^m  the 
duty  which  devolves  upon  me.  You 
are  going  to  make  your  last  will — 
that  is,  to  speak  your  last  mind, — and 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  God 
to  prelude  this  solemn  instrument 
with  a  due  recognition  of  the  Author 
of  your  being,  the  Judge  before  whom 
you  expect  so  shortly  to  appear." 

"  Audacity ! — effrontery !" — gasped 
the  old  lady.  "  Dictation  ! — interrup- 
tion !  And  to  a  flint,  as  TiTimperajit 
called  me,  tive-and-thirty  years  ago  ! 
Go  on.  Jack,  sir  I" 

"  Not  ajiother  word,  unUJ  the  claims 
of  Heaven  be  satisfied.  Oh  I  auwt, 
let  me  make  use  of  this  unexpected 
permission,  denied  me  through  life, 
of  access  to  you,  to  show  you  the 
reality  of  things  about  you,  before 
you,  and  above  you.  Even  now  you 
could  compress  into  the  remnant  of 
ruur  days  the  whole  of  the  work  it 
nis  taken  good  men  long  lives  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  though  it  must  be 
done  with  trembling  and  tears,  it  will 
be  as  effectually  and  triumphantly 
done  as  if  a  whole  career  of  consistent 
l^iety  had  been  yours." 

"  Well,  if  the  form  is  decent,  l^t  ip 
be  used  ; — and,  now  I  recollect,  M 
Wallop  Tnimpcrant's  will  was  a  » 
gular  sei-mon,  in  which  he  left  ***• 
bulkr  of  his  property  from  thfi  f 
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Trunipcr.int  bluoJ  to  Betty  Vuk-liei's 
l)riits.      (Jet  on  uitli  vour  *  Docl.ara- 

liou  of  Trust;  aud  all  that " 

"  But,  oh  !  do  uot  pass  it  over  thus 
lightly  — " 

*'  For  the  })re.sent,  Jack.  We  have 
a  good  deal  to  do,  and  not  much  time." 
Twiller  felt  thankful  even  for  the 
hope  lurking  in  these  words.  The 
ani^ry  abruptness  of  her  manner  had 
a  little  abated  ;  she  looked  more  ear- 
nestly at  him,  and  sj)oke  less.  It  was 
evident  that  in  commanding  him  to 
j)ass  round  from  the  side  of  the  bed, 
she  had  had  the  double  object  in  view 
of  seeing  him  more  and  being  seen 
less  hei*self ;  and  now,  as  lier  outline 
out  against  the  sunshine,  the  horse- 
man's cloaks  <iuivered  over  her  collar 
bones  with  the  intensity  of  her  gaze. 

It  was  too  plain,  Twiller  reflected, 
that  his  aunt  nourished  the  belief 
that  she  had  something  to  will  away  ; 
and  as  he  had  always  knoNvu  that  her 
property  in  house,  land,  furniture  aud 
jointure  ceased  with  her  life,  he  now 
laid  it  to  the  ruling  passion  for  the 
exercise  of  acts  of  ownership,  strong 
in  death,  that  she  was  setting  so  stub- 
bornly about  dis})osing  of  her  castles 
in  Spain. 

As  she  dictated  he  wrote  on,  until 
she  named  a  sum  of  i)l(XX).  Here 
she  8toi)ped  short,  and,  suddenly 
turning  round  upon  Twiller,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Which  of  you  wants  it  most  f  * 

Twiller  rightly  judged  that  this 
query  had  reference  to  himself  and 
his  sisters,  of  whom  he  had  three. 
He  accordingly  reflected  a  moment, 
— and,  little  as  he  trusted  to  the  esti- 
mate his  aunt  had  formed  of  her  own 
j^roperty,  it  needed  an  eflfort  to  look 
without  partiality  at  the  eircimi- 
stances  of  the  family,  and  decide  ac- 
cordingly. 

His  two  eldest  sisters  were  married 
and  provided  for. 

His  youngest  sister  was  unmarried 
and  portionless. 

He  was  himself  married — had  a 
wife  and  seven  children  ;  possessed 
an  income  which  was  expended  in 
supporting  them,  and  which  would 
cease  with  his  death, — and  was,  more- 
over, fettered  with  debts,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  which  diminished  still 
further  his  moderate  means,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  had  no 
means  of  providing.  He  might  there- 
fore be  considered  as  possessing  less 
than  nothing. 


But  he  waii  a  man,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  active,  em])loyed — above  all,  he 
mi,'i  an  author,  and  tcrot'i — -for  fahic. 

All  this  ])a.ssed  through  his  mind 
in  a  few  seconds.  He  then  replied, 
*'  My  sister  Abigail." 

* '  Jack,  you  ouglit to  h ave  forced  you r 
way  to  aunt  Trumpei-ant  before  this," 

''How  could  I  guess — ?" 

*'Toolate — too  late,  now.  Your  face 
is  to  me  as  the  sun  which  it  reflects. 
You  will  be  below  my  horizon  soon 
enough,  Jack.  Then  I  may  turn  about 
and  be  struck  mad  with  the  moon,  f(.)r 
aught  I  know.  Yes  !"  she  cried,  raising 
a  skinny  hand  and  shaking  it  back  a^ 
if  in  challenge  to  the  glorious  liglit 
behind  her  that  woidd  not  be  kept 
out — "you  show  things  plain  enougli 
now,  when  it  does  one  no  good.  I 
see  it  all — the  vision  of  the  days  I 
shall  not  live  is  clear  before  my  eyes. 
Pleasant,  the  voice  of  man,  and  wo- 
man. A  stir — young  Twiller  is  clat- 
tering about  the  house. — Advice — ap- 
proval— reproof — all  from  friendfs. 
Jack  lecturing  his  old  aunt,  to  her 
comfort — words  about  another  and 
a  better  world — life — haj>piness — 
dreams  — Gaggins  horae  whipped " 

Here  the  old  lady  suddenly  became 
inarticulate  ;  she  fell  back  upon  the 
pillow ;  her  mouth  got  violently 
J  looked  to  one  ear — a  slight  froth  ga- 
thered about  her  lips. 

Twiller  saw  to  his  horror  that  Mrs. 
Trumperant  had  been  smitten  anew 
with  paralysis. 

He  spoke  to  her,  cnde<ivoured  to 
turn  her  about,  ran  round  the  room 
looking  for  a  bell,  rushed  to  the  door 
and  called  for  help;  and  returned, 
followed  by  Gaggins,  who,  observing 
his  mistress  to  be  motionless  and 
speechless,  was  surj^rised  into  a  grim 
smile  and  a  glance  at  the  gig-whij). 

"Off  I  off!  quick!  for  Doctor 
Crammarstoke.  Your  mistress  luis 
had  a  sudden  atUic^k  ;  and  if  she  is 
not  promptly  attended,  I  don't  know 
what  may  h.appen." 

"  God  bless  you  ;  and  do  you  think 
I'd  quit  her  now  T' 

On  this  the  ])aralytic  patient  made 
a  des])erate  effort ;  and  turning  her 
eyes,  opened  aJmost  to  bursting,  on 
Twiller,  stretched  the  un palsied  arm 
foHh  in  the  direction  of  the  gig-whij), 
lal>ouring  t<)  utter. 

Gaggins  understood  her  meaning  ; 
for  he  decamoed  with  precipitiition, 
and  wf  *ew  minutes  jms::- 
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ing  uuder  the  windows,  mercilessly 
belabouring  the  hide  of  an  animal 
which  formed  the  farm  and  household 
stud  of  Ti-umperant  Hall,  as  if  his 
powers  of  retaliation  had  been  roused 
into  lively  exercise  by  the  novelty  of 
finding  his  mistress  imable  to  reach 
her  weapons. 

Wliat  was  to  be  done? — Twiller 
felt  himself  bewildered.  Mi-s.  Trum- 
perant  pointed  ghastlily  to  the  paper 
ho  had  Tbeen  writing,  as  if  she  would 
have  forced  him  into  going  on  ;  but 
what  to  write  was  what  she  could  not 
tx plain,  though  she  drew  her  mouth 
.so  tightly  up  to  her  ear,  that  it  got 
fairly  imder  the  horaeman's  cloak. 

There  was  one  thing  needful,  at  all 
events.  He  knelt  down  at  the  bed 
side,  and,  luiusual  as  was  the  effort, 
endeavoured  to  fashion  a  prayer.  It 
was  no  uncomely  sight  the  face  of 
that  thoughtful  man,  m  the  full  blaze 
of  sunshine,  agitated  by  a  variety 
of  feelings,  and  tremulous  with  the 
effort  of  his  he^rt  to  frame  some  form 
of  j)etition  suitJible  to  the  strange  and 
horrible  ch'cumstances  of  the  case, — 
which  should  awaken,  without  revolt- 
ing, the  failing  sensibilities  of  the 
dying  woman. 

Fur  a  few  minutes  she  lay  still. 
TTe  hoped — he  believed — she  was  lis- 
1  j.'uing.  He  internally  prayed  that  she 
too  nii;[^ht  be  praying. 

Suddenly  she  turned  her  head — 
"  Five  hundred  pounds  to  Abigail ; 
write  !^ write  !'* 

The  words  were  distinct,  though 
the  voice  was  like  that  of  another 
l»t'i-son — a  man  in  an  empty  cask. 

He  looked  at  her  ;  and  by  the  ex- 
])r(*ssion  of  her  countenance,  saw  it 
was  useless  to  go  on.  He  rose  with  a 
.si'^h,  and  took  the  pen. 

^''  The  rest  to  John." 

"  How  much  ?" 

*' All — all ;  everything,  after  debts 
rnid  funeral  expenses.  Sole  executor. 
1  )c1)ts  —  a  year's  wages  to  Dolly  Cres- 
s.'uiiy  — half  a  stone  of  meal,  at  eight- 
ecu  j>encc,  to  the  Lodge  people  ;  arid 
two  years*  wages  to — Where  is  that 
villiiin  Gaggins  ?'* 

Twiller  reminded  her  of  his  having 
left   her  presence  by  her  o^ti  inti- 

*•  Oh  I  ay.     Now  read  it  oat." 

This  he  accordingly  did  ;  while  she 

listened  with    a    horrible   grimace, 

which  seemed  to  intensify  at  the  pac- 

eage  commending  the  testator's  soul 


to  God.  Towai'ds  the  close,  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her,  and  a  grim 
smile  wrestled  with  the  rigidity  of 
her  features. 

"  I  forgot  Hector  Trumperant's 
aasets — duly  transmitted  to  me  from 
the  respectable  house  in  which  he 
died — and  contained  in  that  cloak- 
bag  yonder.  Let  them  go,  whatever 
they  may  be,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Trumperant  effects,  to  the  new-comer 
— I  am  just,  you  see,  as  well  as  ge- 
nerous." 

The  necessary  words  were  acconl- 
ingly  added,  and  the  reading  com- 
}:)leted. 

As  soon  as  it  was  i-ead,  she  took 
possession  of  it,  and  contrived  to  be- 
stow it  beneath  the  pillow.  Motion- 
ing to  Twiller  to  keep  himself  quiet, 
she  lay  without  stirring  for  a  long 
time,  during  which  it  was  evident  her 
mind  was  labouring  over  billows. 
Wliat  coasts  of  youth  she  may  have 
sighted  in  that  silent  hour — what 
harbours  of  refuge  have  borne 
down  for — what  sunny  latitudes  have 
drifted  into,  is  known  to  One, though 
unkno^Ti  to  him  who  watched  her 
nearest.  What  pleasant  prospects, 
once  so  little  removed  from  reality  ; 
what  gladsome  anticipations  of  evasive 
triumphs — what  brazen-breasted  de- 
terminations of  bursting  through  the 
gates  of  life  may  have  risen  before 
her  soul  in  their  disenchanted  actual- 
ity, and  caused  the  faint  shudders 
Twiller  observed  once  or  twice  to 
cross  her  frame,  it  was  impossible  to 
tell.  But  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
dying  were  with  the  long  past,  might 
be  easily  divined.  No  events  of  lat«r 
years  could  have  so  vivid,  yet  so  tran- 
quil an  effect ; — nothing  but  distaut 
cloud-scenery  could  so  little  distiu'b, 
yet  80  changefully  vary  the  counte- 
nance over  which  it  floated. 

Twiller,  as  he  watched  this  wreck 
of  human  feeling,  eccentricity  and 
iufirmity,  illuminated  by  the  intense 
light  of  an  uninterrupted  noon,  could 
not  avoid  being  reminded  of  the 
preacher's  words  : — 

**  I  saw  VAN'iTY  under  the  Sun." 

Hoofs  were  heard ;  a  venomous 
barking  followed,  and  Q-aiiimai>rt;oke 
entered  the  room  abruptly,  having 
been  snapped  at  in  the  paaaa^. 
There  was  not  much  to  be  done ;  ouint 
was  enjoined,  some  ordinary  inj 
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tions  given,  and  the  resources  of  the 
faculty  were  exhausted. 

Crammarstoke  was  takinghis  leave, 
when  the  old  lady  managed  to  pull 
the  testamentary  document  from  be- 
neath her  pillow,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  stationary.  He  obeyed  mechani- 
cally. She  next  directed  her  nephew 
to  summon  Graggins,  which  he  did. 
Finally  she  possessed  herself  of  a  pen, 
by  equally  peremptory  means  em- 
ployed upon  her  nephew.  Fortunately 
her  right  side  was  the  one  that  had 
escaped  the  shock.  She  was  thus 
enabled  to  execute  the  following  auto- 
graph : — 

"  Grace  Tbuhperant." 

"  Now  sign  you,  sir ;  and  remem- 
ber, I  am  sound  in  mind  though  weak 
in  body." 

The  physician  signed. 

"  Now,  you  dolt." 

Gaggins  cautiously  approached  and 
accomplished  his  sign-manual.  She 
then  turned  to  Crammarstoke — 

"  Good  morning,  sir ;  indeed  I  may 
say,  good-bye." 

"  Dear  madam,  I  hope  to  see  you 
better " 

"  You  dear,  too  !  Twiller,  where's 
his  horse  ?" 

As  she  glanced  fiercely  at  the  gig- 
whip  (which  sent  Gaggins  oflf  like  a 
trigger),  Twiller  motioned  to  Mr. 
Crammarstoke,  who  retired,  and  was 
duly  met  in  the  jmssage  by  Grip. 

Twiller  once  more  sat  down,  list- 
lessly waiting  at  his  post — for  some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what.  I  He 
thought  of  his  peaceful,  natural,  hap- 
py home  ;  of  his  joyous  ramble  over 
the  hill, — and  then  of  his  oriel  win- 
dow, and  began  to  long  to  look  once 
more  on  those  dear  objects  of  his 
familiar  love.  He  was  at  .all  times  a 
creature  of  liabit,  and  could  but  ill 
brook  such  forcible  wrenches  from  his 
usual  routine  upon  the  wheel  of  life. 

Some  inarticulate  sounds  startled 
him. 

He  rose  and  stood  beside  her. — 
There  wa;3  a  change  again — chap-fal- 
len. 

The  soimds  were  accompanied  by 
violent  gestures,  apparently  achieved 
with  great  labour  to  the  ]:)erfonner  ; 
and,  lie  rrumrkcl,  :i!uxmaud  paleness 
had  come  up  into  her  face  together, 
like  pas.sengei*s  hurrying  blankly  on 
deck  rhen  the  ship  luw  strucL    She 


pointed,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  room,  w^here 
lurked  an  old  high-shouldered  press, 
shrugged  into  a  comer. 

Twiller  bethought  him  now,  strange 
to  say,  for  the  first  time,  that  probably 
his  aunt's  money,  if  she  had  any, 
might  be  in  the  room. 

He  made  no  scruple,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  view  of  the 
wronged  and  vindictive  Gaggins,  to 
follow  the  indications,  idle  as  he  be- 
lieved the  search  to  be  ;  and  accord- 
ingly set  about  ransacking  the  piece 
of  furniture  designated.  But  he 
found  only  a  few  antiquated  garments 
in  it. 

Turning  to  his  aunt,  he  saw  that 
he  had  evidently  been  at  the  wrong 
box,  as  she  exhibited  strong  symptoms 
of  impatience  and  irritation. 

The  search  was  vain.  As  she  con- 
tinued, however,  with  the  same  vehe- 
mence to  point  in  that  direction,  he 
did  his  best  to  follow  the  magnetism 
of  her  eye ;  and,  guided  as  he  thought 
by  its  direction,  thrust  his  hand  into 
an  old  top-boot — lifted  the  lid  of  a 
pomatum-pot,  and  turned  up  the  flaps 
of  an  antiq^uated  side-saddle ;  each 
of  these  articles,  however,  on  exami- 
nation, proved  insolvent. 

Mrs.  Trumperant*s  visage  writhed 
again.  She  was,  however,  in  some 
degree  recovering  her  faculties  as  her 
excitement  increased.  At  la;9t  slie 
struck  her  forehead  with  her  \ysdin, 
and  contrived  to  articulate — 

"  Key !" 

As  she  pointed  vehemently  towards 
the  wainscot,  Twiller  tore  out  a 
pLuik  ;  he  found  nothing  but  a  cat, 
flattened  like  a  tulip  leaf  m  a  hortus- 
siccus,  and  as  stiff  as  pasteboard. 
He  took  it  by  the  tail,  and  lifted  is 
out  like  a  saucepan. 

Great  agitation  was  manifest  on 
Mrs.  Trumperant's  visage  at  this 
spectacle.  The  cat  was  evidently  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  no  doubt  its 
discovery  now  cleared  up  a  mys- 
tery. Nevertheless,  she  was  not  to 
be  diverted  even  by  this  Genevra-like 
incident  from  the  main  point.  On 
the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived fresh  force  ;  and  now  with 
gibbering  fury  shook  her  skeleton 
fingers  at  the  wall. 

Omoo  more  he  returned  to  the 
cliai*<;o, — imd  this  time  with  greater 
success.  Hanging  to  a  rusty  nail  be- 
tween the  back  of  the  press  and  the: 
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wainscot,  he  perceived,  aa  he  happen- 
ed to  glance  his  eye  in  that  direc- 
tion, a  small  key. 

He  at  once  set  about  moving  the 
press  to  get  at  it ;  iind  as  he  turned 
to  his  aunt  in  doing  so,  the  expression 
(.►f  glee  on  her  visage  was  more  fright- 
ful because  more  hon-ibly  incon- 
jpi'uous  than  her  rage.  He  took  the 
key  in  his  hand,  went  over  to  the  bed 
and  bent  over  her.  As  soon  as  he 
was  within  reach,  she  seized  him  con- 
vulsively round  the  throat,  put  her 
face  close  to  his  ear,  and  uttered  a 
few  half  inarticulate  sounds,  of  which 
he  could  make  out — 

"On  the- on  the—" 

The  words  became  a  rattle,  which 
seemed  to  descend  farther  and  farther 
down  her  throat,  like  the  last  circu- 
lating gurgle  of  escaping  water.  Her 
hoM  relaxed,  she  held  up  one  witch- 
like hand  on  high — dropped  it, — and 
wliat  fell  back  upon  tne  pillow  was 
akin  to  rocks,  and  stones,  and  dust. 

Her  secret — if  secret  there  were — 
luul  died  with  her.  After  he  had 
closed  her  eyes,  she  looked  as  if  she 
had  learned  another  and  a  profounder 
one,  which  she  was  determined  to 
keep  to  hei*self. 

By-and-by,  all  was  stir  and  bustle. 
The  room  soon  became  full,  Gaggins 
approaching  cautiously,  and  taking  a 
h)ng  and  wistful  stare  at  the  body,  of 
which  none  of  the  bystanders  could 
guess  the  exact  import — ^how  much 
Wcis  sorrow,  how  much  triumph.  It 
looked  combined  of  both  :  but  certain 
it  is  that  in  leaving  the  apartment  he 
tijok  the  gig-whip  along  with  him. 

T wilier  remained  to  see  matters 
dt'cently  an-anged  ;  the  old  lady's 
j>ei*sonal  property  (which  might  m- 
(leed  rather  i>e  called,  in  theatrical 
l^hrase,  j)ropertie8,  being  principally 
obwjlete  costumes,)  placSl  imder  lock 
and  key ;  and  whatever  efifects  he 
found  lielonging  to  the  house,  secured 
fc>r  the  Trumperant  interest. 

He  remained  a  little  longer — ^he 
waited  till  all  curious  visitors  were 
gone  ;  and  then  he  sent  Dolly  out  of 
the  room,  that  he  might  have  his 
meditation. 

On  this  wise  were  his  thoughts. 

Flies  of  death — the  true  reading. 
I>istJiict  are  they,  as  moths  from  but- 
te!l!i(?s,  from  fli(?a  of  life — a  separate 
jiihiod  hgion,  like  the  cankerworm 
and  the  palnier^'orm,  in  the  great 
army  of  God.      Behold!    how  they 


come  up  from  undiscovered  hiding- 
jjlaces,  and  pitch  their  tents  !  Where 
are  their  castles  and  citadels  ?  There 
are  thin^  generated,  bold  men  say 
created— -uyiortuitous  combinations. 
Can  it  be  the  embrace  of  life  with 
death  which  thus  ever  teems  with  a 
horrible  fecundity  ?  Is  it  that  organ- 
ization thus  protests  against  a  hnal 
i-esolution  into  inertness,  and  is  con- 
tent to  buzz  in  the  fly,  or  crawl  in  the 
worm,  rather  than  become  dust  ? 

Terrible  !  terrible  !  Everything 
connected  with  death  is  intended  to 
be  terrible.  Man  would  blink  all 
this.  Oh,  thou  self-deceitful  man  ! 
Thou  busiest  thyself  in  embalming  the 
ghastly  truth  in  the  cerements  of  s;in- 
sibility :  and  then,  to  account  for  th  v 
preserving  it,  scribblest  it  over  with 
thy  fantastic  hierogljrphics,  which  no- 
body— ^no,  not  thme  own  self — can 
decipher. 

Terror  sits  at  the  head-stone  of 
death,  like  the  angels  in  the  sepul- 
chre, pointing  the  eye  of  humanity 
upward  to  life.  Death  is  intended  to 
be  terrible  to  the  survivors,  for  wise 
reasons — as  well  concerning  the  body 
as  the  spirit.  It  never  need  be  so  to 
the  dying.  For  them,  oh  !  it  is  a  rest 
from  their  labours ;  and  the  death- 
agony  is  only  a  hideous  mask  behind 
'v^ich  the  passing  spirit  smiles  and 
makes  its  exit. 

Bury  thy  dead  out  of  thy  sight — 

**  Like  muck  upon  moold 
To  widder  away ;" 

and  hold  converse  with  the  living — 
the  living  on  earth,  and  the  living  in 
Hades. 

Poor  soul  !  and  art  thou  shivering 
in  houselessness  ?  No — thou  wilt  ever 
be  as  thou  hast  been — 
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Such  must  be  the  mystic  import  of  the 
words,  "There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body."  Thank  God, 
the  spirit  IS  composed,  as  I  am  myself, 
of  body  and  soul.  Such  is  my  com- 
fort. So  shall  all  be  right  at  the  last 
day.  No  question  as  to  which  char- 
nel  tins  skull  is  to  be  dredged  for  in — 
from  what  hyena  that  rib  must  1^ 
disgorged.  The  spiritual  sopl  will 
be  united  to  a  spiritual  l>ody,  having 
liaply  some  relation  to  matter,  but 
distinct  from  it ;   us  the  lineaiaenU 
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will  Leave  fiuiuc  analogy  to  those  of 
e:irth,  but  be  transfigured. 

A  new  Heaven  and  a  new  EiU'th — 
a  new  Jerusalem — ^a  new  Temple — a 
new  Shrine.  Elysian  fields,  delect- 
able mountiiins,  vallies  of  peace,  rivers 
of  deliglit.  A  new  body,  a  new  souL 
But  all  after  the  patterns  of  the  old  ; 
and  continuous  with  them  by  a  mani- 
fest identity. 

I  see  it.  I  see  it  alL  Doth  it  not 
clear  u})  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
})cuumbral  state  after  his  resurrec- 
tion? Death  it  is  that,  as  we  are 
taught,  will  change  us  into  something 
further  on  in  the  scale  of  our  exist- 
ence. With  Him,  the  change  thus 
])i-oduced  was  made  visible  to  men, 
witnessed  and  recorded.  Awful  this 
glimpse — the  only  one  ever  permitted 
to  man — before  him  ! 

What  v,\'is  there  to  mark  the  pro- 
iligy  i  First,  the  change  :  nobody 
knew  Christ  after  his  resmTection. 
No,  not  even  Mary  ;  no,  not  even 
Peter  ;  no,  not  even  John  ; — impossi- 
ble to  recognize  him.  His  body  had 
been  breathed  upon  in  the  tomb  by 
exotic  fi'agrance,  and  had  expanded 
into  tropical  developments  of  life. 
Changed  wj\s  it  into  that  spiritual 
body  described  in  the  burning  words 
of  St.  Paul.  It  was  thenceforth  an 
evasive,  dissociated  essence — mortal 
and  mjiterial  uatm-e  had  not  perfect 
affinity  therewith.  It  came  by  ap- 
parition— disappeared  by  evanish- 
ment — claimed  no  material  aid — ac- 
knowledged no  material  obstruction. 

Changed — yet  the  same.  Herein 
is  the  marvel  complete.  Human 
body— for  it  fed,  could-be  felt.  The 
same  body — for  the  scars  of  the  flesh 
leniained — the  wounds  of  tlie  cross 
u  1 ) closed.  Human  soul,  entering  into 
familiar  intercourse  with  former  a.sso- 
ciates.  The  same  body  and  soul  ; 
f ( a-,  uncommented  on  in  its  deep  signi- 
licauce — though  none  recognized  the 
Ijord,  not  one  of  those  who  did  not 
livognize  him,  marvelled  when  he  was 
ourc  made  known,  or  exchiimed  to  his 
companion,  *'  how  changed  !" 

TliL*  same,  all  throughout — an  un- 
disscvered  identity,  uniting  the  })odily 
nature  of  the  Mother-maid  through 
h  -r  son's  e]n]dbood,gi'owth, maturity, 
transfiguration,  —  that  momentary 
bui-st  of  the  future  into  the  present — 
death,  burial  and  resurrection, — 
with  the  Divine  nature,  i-eiisccnded 
j:ito  Heaven. 


And  there,  0  immci-tal  kinsman 
of  the  half-blood  !  shall  we  recog- 
nize in  thee  our  King  and  Judge,— 
thy  former  self,  the  self  we  know. 
Nor  shall  we  feel  surprise ;  "wonder 
and  disappointment  there  would  l>c, 
were  it  not  so. 

We  too  will  be  the  same  through 
every  transformation.  Within  the 
lowest  the  highest  lies  prefigured  ;  as 
within  the  highest  the  lowest  is  self- 
contained.  In  the  acorn  of  our  first 
creation  slumbered  the  oak,  as  the 
oak  comprehendeth  the  acorn.  Self 
is  unfolded  out  of  self  through  the 
endless  category  of  existence  ;  indi- 
vidualized for  others  by  outward 
character,  as  well  as  for  ourselves  by 
inward  consciousness. 

Thus,  like  as  the  buttei^fly  carrieth 
the  worm  on  its  wing  into  a  new  ele- 
ment, so  doth  spirit  ravish  this  Gany- 
mede of  human  nature  into  Heav^en, 
to  be  the  ministrant  of  the  mighty 
^ods. 

And,  as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the 
moral  world.  A  progressive  identity 
there  is  of  con^upt  mortal  nature, 
through  the  winged  creeping  of  the 
Christian's  pilgrimage,  into  the  soar* 
ing  sinlessness  of  a  final,  yet  still  attri- 
buted perfection. 

Behold  !  nature  in  both  domains 
ever  floweth  from  a  centre  out  into 
infinity.  The  intei'vals  widen,  though 
the  lines  are  united  to  each  other  at 
equal  distances  from  their  common 
origin.  Concentric  spheres  cross  them 
all,  ui)on  the  surface  of  which  sym- 
pathy nms.  Knowledge,  tears,  ter- 
rors, laughter,  love,  traverse  these — 
each  of  them  forms  the  globe  of  our 
world  for  the  time.  No  Taddei*s  lead 
down  to  lower  or  up  to  higher  stages. 
All  below  is  microscopic  ;  all  above 
is  astronomical.  We  are  in  a  sepai'ate 
power.  So  it  is  that  corruption  can- 
not breath  the  air  of  incoiTuption  ; 
earthly  sensations  cannot  claim  kin- 
dred with  heavenly ;  flesh  camiot 
comprehend  or  associate  with  spirit. 
Hence  the  Christian  is  a  mystery  to 
the  million.  He  is  in  a  higher 
sphere.  Hence,  too,  the  Jews  were 
imable  to  recognize  the  Messiah  be- 
fore his  Crucifixion,  and  his  disciples 
after  it,  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  transformation  of  the  grave. 
When  tliey  did  know  liim  it  was 
through  the  spirit,  by  which  we  com- 
prehend all  things. 

Arise  !    Shine  !    As  we  ascend  w« 
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sliall  be  bathed  in  the  hyaciiithiue 
(lows  of  immortality. 

This  poor  object,  here — already  may 
it  have  cast  its  obsolete  and  exploded 
f;ishions,  as  the  \voru-out  hoops  and 
liorse-shoes  of  the  work-shop,  Ihnig 
into  the  furnace,  gradually  losi^  their 
battered  unsi^htliness  and  melt  into 
hmiinous  utility  once  more.  Sore 
triod  was  she — scarred  and  seimied  in 
the  conflagrations  of  early  catastro- 
]>hes.  The  s(.-ars  this  moment  mark, 
though  they  do  not  disfigure,  her  s})i- 
litual  bodv. 

T wilier  licre  paused,  and  allowed 
his  thoughts  to  rtst.  When  they  re- 
sumed tlieir  march,  they  were  tinged 
witli  feeling  and  had  become  familiar. 

My  aunt,  (U*ace  Trumperant,  I  am 
inclined  to  t]iink,kept  up  appearances 
through  life,  like  a  troublesome  um- 
brella of  a  windy  day.  One  kind 
word,  and  she  shut  it  u]^. 

Eoiighaiid  wrinkled  as  she  was,  wdio 
knows  but  she  may  have  had  a  heart 
as  soft  as  a  melon  I  None  of  us  know 
much  nf  anybody  else.  V/e  only 
tou<  h  ciicumference  to  circumference 
—  Ihj  solids  are  apart. 

litre  Wius  an  old  lady  who  lived 
under  a  mistake  ;  and,  a,s  I  verily  bc- 
li  'vc,  died  because  she  had  not  foimd 
it  out  sooner. 

l)are  i  enter,  like  a  custom-house 
ofhccr,  into  her  heart,  and  say,  here 
w.'ir:  a  thought  that  must  pay  duty — 
1  his  may  pass  free — this  I  seize  as  con- 
traband .' 


Poor  gentlewoman  !  The  fashion  of 
thy  nature  was  like  thy  dress,  suited 
to  other  times  and  circumstances.  It 
had  set  oil",  and  been  admired  on  the 
young  and  fair  of  the  past.  On  thee — 
ami  now — \\e  will  leave  the  coverlet 
over  it ! 

( Tiatef ul  ?  Yes.  As  gratefid  as  if  the 
gold  were  in  thy  coficrs  instead  of  in 
thy  dreams.  Thou  wouldst  have  re- 
jjaid  a  friendly  look  and  a  kind  word 
of  ex})ostulation  with  "the  half  of 
thy  goods" — nay,  the  whole  ;  for  the 
other  half  was  given  jus  I  would  have 
given  it  myself. 

Dear  oUl  soul !  And  thy  last  act  was 
to  point  upwards !  There,  indeed,  is 
the  true  treasure,  which  neither  motli 
nor  dust  doth  corrupt. 

John  Twiller  wept  gentle  teai-s  in 
that  unoverlooked  cliamber,  and  they 
did  him  good. 

He  had  time  enough  to  weep,  and 
to  dry  his  eyes.  There  was  no  one  to 
disturb  him.  The  domestics  were 
busy  with  their  friends  down  stair{», 
making  tea. 

Tliree  days  more,  and  the  last  act  was 
over.  The  old  lady  wa«  buried  under 
the  wall  of  a  little  ruined  chapel,  built, 
it  w  as  said  at  the  academy,  in  the  days 
of  siiints,  at  all  events  at  some  period 
when  the  human  race  must  have  been 
smaller  than  they  ai*e  now.  Hubert 
Trumperant  had  entered  into  posses- 
sion ;  and  Twiller  was  again  master 
of  his  time  and  his  oriel-window. 


CHAPTER    V. 


A     ni.vnEB     VPoN     A     CAT. 


7\nv  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
1  iini  ])ack  a  cou])le  of  chapters  in  this 
narrative  will  see  that  the  scene  just 
piituredisan  episode  introduced  out  of 
ii-  })la(*e  ;  and  that  Twillerhas  already 
berii  reinstalle<l  in  his  usual  niche, 
whence  he  had  last  been  disturbed  by 
the  tailless  cat.  The  history  of  the 
luuustcr  liA  connected  with  Twiller^s 
t  stablishmcnt  wa,s  short.  It  had  no 
^^anx  blood  in  it  whatever.  Nature 
ha<l  HU])plied  it  w  ith  a  tail  of  the  usual 
dimensions.  The  hand  of  man  it  was, 
not  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  had  dock- 
ed the  ajipendage.  Man,  did  we  say  ? 
15oy,  lK)ys.  The  first  glimpse  Twiller 
ever  obtained  of  the  future  disturber 
of  his  poetic  inspirations,  revealed  it 


in  a  horse-pond,  freshly  bet/iiltd,  and 
on  the  eve  of  being  despatched  by  the 
missiles  of  a  score  of  juvenile  exe- 
cutioners. He  had  waived  ceremony 
for  once — kicked  his  way  amongst, 
and  past  them — waded  into  the  j)ond 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  whole 
body  (who,  however,  decamped  be- 
fore he  came  out)  and  bore  olf  tlie 
(juestionable  prize,  dripping,  bedal)- 
bled  with  mud  and  gore,  a  lilthy,  do- 
si^icable,  and  disgusting  object,  and 
apjiarently  not  inoliiu'd  to  take  too 
well  the  attentions  of  its  deliverer. 

Before  he  had  got  home  he  had  be- 
come  a  little  ashamed   of  it.     The 
S>int  was  to  smuggle  it  into  the  house, 
e  exacted  a  promise  down   stain 
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that  it  shouhl  not  l)e  seen  by  the 
family  until  it  had  been  thoroughly 
washed,    well    fed,    and    effectually 
taught  that  it  need  not  stare  feroci- 
ously upon  everything  that  looked  at 
it ;  above  all  'till  Ms  tail  was  healed, 
and  it  had  ceasnl  toeddy  aft^r  it  like 
a  whirl];ool  on  four  kgs.     One  of  the 
youii.Lf    people,   however,   early   dia- 
cnviTid   the   secret.     It  was  f/essiwi 
who  was  attracted  the  next  morning 
to  its  retreat  by  a  succession  of  those 
i-m  ill  lady-like  convulsions,  by  which 
ailing  cats  know   how  to  make  the 
nio:>t  of  an  undigested  mouse.     She 
wius  for  innnediate  measures  of  relief, 
until  the  initiated  domestic  warned 
her  to  keep  at  a  respectful  disttuice, 
and  on  no  account  to   comnmnicate 
her  discovery  to  the  rest  of  the  house, 
an   injunction   which    she    carefully 
obeyed  by  informing  all  her  brothel's 
and  sisters  of  a  crreiit  thing  she  wiis 
not  to  say  a  word  about — and  how  it 
was  under  the  staire  in  the  dark — and 
how  it  was  near  dying — and  how  papa 
had  directed  nolxxly  tol)e  told  of  it — 
and  how  it  Inwl  no  tfiil — and  how,  in 
short,  they  would  all  be  delighted  and 
astonished  assoonas  theyknew;  which 
caused  such  a  minute  search,  that  in 
aquarterof  an  hour  Deniophon,  Eollo, 
nay,  the  very  infants  penetrated  the 
m  vsterv  and  t(dd  their  mamma,  which 
niade  tiieir  ]>apa   very  angry  indee<l. 
1  fe  ha<l  then  to  relate  the  whole  story 
t<»  excuse  himself,  omitting  the  wad- 
ing into  the  nuul,  which  he  knew  his 
\\\{v  would  never  forgive.     He  was 
well  laughed  at  while  he  was  tellin;' 
it,  and  then  all  the  children  came  and 
kissed  him,  and  Ella's  eyes  were  not 
<lry.  As  for  his  wife  she  kept  all  these 
things   and    jmndered   them   in   her 
lieart.  They  were  her  secret  treasures 
to  think  of  ;  for  her  prevailing  belief 
was,  that  John  Twiller  was  a  gi'eat 
man,  and  that  his  lightest  words  and 


actions  would  be  one  day  of  import- 
ance to  the  world.  In  this,  inaee<l, 
perhaps,  his  own  ideas  and  hera  might 
not  have  been  so  very  dissimilar. 

The  cat  had  remained  in  the  kit- 
chen, the  torment  of  the  whole  house, 
ever  since.  Twiller  could  not  help 
its  receiving  numerous  treads,  kicks, 
and  missiles,  with  an  occasional  drop 
in  in  the  spout  of  the  kettle,  &c.  ; 
l)eci*use  though  the  injury  to  the  cat 
on  these  occasions  was  evident  enouirh 
by  its  cries,  frantic  escapes,  and  the 
testimony:  of  its  skin,  tlie  insur- 
mcmntable  difficulty  remained,  to  dis- 
cover who  was  the  offender.  But  one 
or  two  serious  proposals  to  give  it 
away,  to  keep  it  out  of  doors,  &c.,  he 
steailily  resisted.  He  had  stuck  the 
stick  in  the  ground,  and  it  was  his 
humoiu*  to  water  it. 

The  thing  seemed  to  have  a  jiai*- 
ticular  fancy  for  annoying  him,  Ix*- 
sides  ;  which  proved  its  extreme  ill- 
nature  or  stupidity.  Should  any  one 
else  testify  a  dislike  to  its  presence  it 
was  alive  enough  to  the  hint,  and 
scampered  off  without  a  remonstrance. 
But  Twiller  repeatedly  assumed  the 
most  menacing  attituaes,  and  spoke 
sternly,  nay  angrily  to  it,  without 
its  seeming  to  taKe  warning  or  hasten 
its  deimrture  a  bit.  On  the  contrarj", 
it  woidd  sometimes,  as  if  actuated  by 
tlie  very  spirit  of  contradiction,  draw 
closer  to  him  and  rub  its  loathsome 
carcass  along  the  inside  of  his  shins, 
elevating  the  fur  where  once  a  tail 
would  have  towei-ed  aloft. 

Was  this  to  Ikj  borne  I 

It  was  lx)rne,  however.  On  the 
morning  on  which  we  rejoin  John 
Twiller  in  the  oriel-window,  this  ill- 
omened  remnant  of  a  cat  is  actually 
in  the  dusky  room  with  him,  motion- 
less ))Oside  a  mouse-hole,  <'is  he  can 
very  well  discern  by  the  two  gig-lainjis 
ghmng  out  of  the  dark  wainscot. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IIKW     lllK    .-jJOllT    WAS     10     U£<;i>'. 


"1  RELVLLVnmstlvcginthatstoiy.-  The 
hero  aii'l  the  heroine  dwell  by  the  sear 
side.  Well  tlion,  1  suj)i)ose  the  pro- 
per thing  to  set  out  with  is  tlie  sea. 
Jlere  it  io  at  my  feet.  I  may  paint 
from  ]i;»t'in\  \>t,  what  is  thero  to 
be  paii'Ktl  ?  The  sea  is  the  yea.  -  It's 
a  fa<.t,  thai'."?  all. 


"  Yet — ^what  a  *  great  fact'  it  is  I — 
how  vast !  —  how  unifonn  !  —  how 
measureless  I — how  sublime  ! — To  di- 
vci's"  eyes,  indeed,  it  is  diverse  in  its 
aspect.  To  your  whaler,  for  instjuioe, 
it  is  a  deep  liolo  in  which  to  gi-ow 
blublxir— a  Irnlf  Uik^incss,  htdfsjMul- 
ing  sort  of  |>lacc,  whereon  a  set  of 
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merry  fellows  are  launched  to  launch 
harpoons  at  great  things  that  come  up 
to  be  harpooned.  To  your  naval  hero 
it  is  an  element  conveniently  circum- 
stanced for  the  destruction  of  human 
life.  He  can  make  use  of  it  to  his 
complete  satisfaction,  as  at  once  a 
facilitator  of  his  wholesale  patriotic 
massacres  and  a  grave  to  get  rid  of  the 
i-eniains.  To  your  philosopher  it  is 
a  fluid  evaporated  on  the  siurface  and 
supplied  at  the  sides  ;  holding  certain 
substances  in  chemical  solution  ; 
swinging  under  the  moon  ;  lagging 
back  behind  the  earth  in  its  coui-se  ; 
scored  over  by  undulations  at  right 
angles  to  the  wind  ;  filching  timber 
to  make  coals  ;  and  pulling  down  old 
continents  to  build  new.  To  your 
alderman  it  is  a  nursery  of  turtle — ^a 
hu"ge  bowl  in  which  they^are  scattered 
a  little  thinly  previous  to  their  being 
transferred  to  the  more  limited  tureen 
on  his  table.  To  your  bagman  it  is  a 
surface  that  might  be  evener  than  it 
is,  but  is  still  generally  smooth  enough 
to  bear  things  with  cabins,  wherein 
he  has  time  to  write  out  his  orders 
fair  between  the  ham  and  eggs,  and 
the  brandy  and  water.  To  your  poet 
it  is — it  is^— oh,  it  is — ^bless  my  soul — 
it  is — what  ?  He  cannot  tell — ^yet  he 
never  can  keep  away  from  it.  There 
he  is  eternally  clucking  round  the 
margin,  while  the  ducklings  of  his  im- 
agination go  forth  perilously  upon  it, 
and  pi*ove  to  his  horror  their  adapta- 
tion  and  addiction  to  a  treacherous, 
Wggarly  element. 

"  Some  of  the  poetic  class  indeed 
have  not  been  so  timorous.  There 
are  those  who  have  laid  their  hands 
ui>on  its  mane.  Nobler  fancies  have 
])Oured  its  streams  i*ound  the  edge  of 
the  hero's  shield.  The  loftiebt  im- 
agination of  all  has  lodged  it  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Almighty  hand.  To 
him — to  them — to  all, — ocean  is  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery — a  mystery  as 
dee])  in  a  tumbler  glass  as  in  the 
mighty  chasm  of  the  Pacific — for  how 
comes  it  Sid t  i 

"  If  there  is  anything  I  have  a  con- 
tempt for,  says  Hester  Green,  it  is  the 
moon.  It  is  difficult  for  the  poet  quite 
to  go  along  with  Miss  Green  ;  but,  be 
it  said  with  all  due  respect,  I  pity  its 
inhabitants,  if  there  be  any,  for  hav- 
ing no  water ; — and  pity  is  a  sad  feel- 
ing to  be  obliged  to  entertain  even  for 
lunatics.  After  all,  perhaps  the  sun 
pities  us  for   haviiiig  no  fire, — ^for 


as  for  our  little  sparks  of  volcanoes 
not  even  a  solar  Herschel  could  make 
them  out.  This  condescending  sort 
of  sympathy  may  possibly  be  a 
natural  mstinct  in  a  primary  towards 
its  satellite  under  some  cosmical  law. 
Heaven  knows,  there  may  be  some- 
thing for  the  moon  to  pity.  Its  ani- 
malculjB  may  thank  their  stars  (in- 
cluding us)  that  they  have  one  element 
left  them,  denied,  say,  to  their  own 
souls  once  they  are  *  unsphered.'  Thus 
the  convict  of  Svdnev,  with  a  ticket  of 
leave,  used  to  bless  his  stai-s  (the 
southern  cross)  that  he  was  not  a  felon 
on  Norfolk  Island. 

"But"  —  here  Twiller  suddenly 
paused  and  glanced  at  the  cat.  He 
felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she  had  been 
looking  sarcastically  at  him.  "  I 
was  upon  the  sea  ;  and  lo !  I  find  mj'- 
self  floated  up  towards  the  moon,  as 
if  a  mighty  tide  had  risen  imder  mo. 
Is  this,  too,  an  instinct  analogous 
to  nature  ?  Oh,  omnipresent  and  all- 
pervading  harmony!  Every  now  and 
then  we  find,  in  the  most  solitary 
vistas  of  contemplation,  outlets  to 
other  avenues,  believed  cnl  de  sac. 
There,  breaking  through  the  cactus- 
hedge  of  surprise,  we  stand  smitten 
silent  a  moment  by  the  conviction  that 
we  have  been  here  before,  visitants 
from  other  points  of  the  compass,  and 
that  self  has  met  self  again,  as  wc 
shake  our  own  hands  round  a  tree. 
Then  we  utter  a  shout,  level  the 
hedge,  and  open  once  for  all  the  new 
communication  over  which  thought 
shall  Evermore  smoothly  travel.  Na- 
ture will,  I  do  believe,  appear  to  dis- 
franchised spirits  to  have  been  only  a 
labyiinth  in  which  mortals  wandered 
disconsolately  for  ever,  believing  theni- 
selves  in  a  trackless  wilderness ;  while 
the  wanting  half  of  the  soul — itself, 
too,  an 

•*  Animula  vagula," — 

"was  in  the  next  alley,  within  earshot 
of  a  call,  instead  of  dwellmg — a-s  the 
most  Christian  of  heathen  philoso- 
phers held — in  some  sublimer  sphere. 
"  That  noble  old  sceptic,  Humboldt, 
carries  the  Cordilleras  about  with  him 
wherever  he  goes.  It  is  a  tolerable 
burthen  for  an  old  man.  Even  Atlas 
had  lesson  his  shoulders.  Besides, 
he  was  mythological,  though  ihe 
mountain  was  not.  The  Baron  exists 
as  well  as  lus  Andes,  and  can  be  driven 
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'*  ( ':in  tLU  liO  calkMl  argiinu'nt  ?  11  the 
Jill','  were  loii^  enough,  iiiuitisLij^in.'iii 
V.  oiikl  touch  l)ottoni  and  overset  the 
^vholc  canalogy.  That  the  soul  of  man 
is  iiiiniortal,  immortal  longings  sha- 
dow fortli,  reason  suggest.^,  ami  reve- 


lation dechirc?«.  Analogy  lliercforo 
in  supei-seded,  and  man  may  live — 
and  die — in  sure  and  certain  hoj)e." 

And  so  Twiller,  feeling  tired,  put 
off  his  story  and  went  to  bed. 


SLAVERY* 


It  i.-<  more  ditBciilt  even  to  keep  a  re- 
putation than  to  make  it.  CJeorge 
the  Third  is  said,  in  complimenting 
Sheridan  on  his  play,  the  "  Scho(il  for 
Scandal,"  to  have  added,  "  but  it  has 
j)Owei'ful  Rivals'^  We  are  reminded 
in  the  same  way  that  the  author  of 
Dred  is  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  Her  reputation  has  been  made 
by  one  book  ;  in  writing  another  she 
tliorefore  plays  an  unccpial  game  with 
foi-tuue.  She  has  little  t(^  gain  and 
everything  to  lose ;  she  has  given  us  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  one  novel 
with  which  she  must  be  compared  in 
every  other.  Dred  must  be  tried  by 
a  jury  of  its  peer^,  and  the  foreman 
to  acquit  or  condemn  its  brother 
book  IS  Uncle  Tom.  Hard  fate  of 
genius,  it  must  always  be  its  own  ex- 
ecutioner,— cleave  the  apple,  or 
wound  through  the  head  its  own  rc- 
jmtation. 

There  is  in  this  resj^ect  a  close  paral- 
lel between  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Miss  Bur- 
uey.  In  Evelina,  Miss  Burney  took  the 
world  by  surprise.  A  shy  girl  who 
liad  written  stories  to  please  her 
sisters,  and  afterwards  burned  them 
to  please  her  step-mother,  was  reported 
to  liave  written  the  l)est  novel  that 
liad  appeared  since  the  death  of  Smol- 
lett. In  the  i>ages  of  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs, 
Stowe  in  the  same  way  stole  into  fame. 
Written  at  first  as  a  sort  of  feuilleton 
in  a  Washington  paper,  the  death  of 
Uncle  Tom  excited  at  once  so  much 
attention,  that  Mrs.  Stowe  added  a 
beginning  and  a  middle  to  her  end, 
and  80  composed  the  stf>ry  as  we  now 
have  it.  Within  six  months,  15(),(KX) 
copies  were  sold  in  America.  In 
Ailiy,  1852,  the  first  Loudon  edition 
was  printtHl ;  and  before  the  year 
closed,  pi*obably  a  million  copies  had 
l»een  dispersed  over  Eughmd,  and 
translations  published  in  all  the  kui- 


guagcs  of  Europe.  No  autlioress  be- 
t'oi-e  Miss  Bumey,  or  since  Mrs. 
Stowe,  ever  made  such  a  spring  into 
the  heights  of  fame.  Other  writei-s 
have  risen  by  little  flights,  as  some 
birds  soar  by  wheeling  in  the  air. 
Mi's.  Stowe  and  Miss  Bumey  rose 
like  the  lark  from  its  nest  on  the 
gi'ound,  which  is  out  of  sight  almost 
at  a  spring. 

Popularity  had  found  a  new  idol 
and  began  to  worship  it.  "  Evelina" 
and  "  Uncle  Tom"  were  the  "open 
sesame"  to  the  doors  of  tlic  gront. — 
Who  could  deny  admittance  to  the 
two  enchantresaos  of  their  aw  I      No 

o 

women  have  e\'cr  received  si  oh  liter- 
ary adulation  as  Miss  Buiney  and 
^Mrs.  Stowe.  Their  popularity  in  this 
respect  is  about  equal,  allowing  for 
the  difference  between  the  England  of 
1785  and  the  England  of  1855. 

The  two  authoresses  have  written 
diaries  in  which  "  each  day's  doing 
has  been  noted  in  a  book."  Madame 
D'Arblay's  diary  is  a  historical  pic- 
ture-gallery of  all  the  celebrities  of 
England  seventy  years  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign' 
Lands"  is  another  galleiy  of  the  ce- 
lebrities of  the  England  of  our  day. 
But  there  is  this  notable  difference, 
tliat  the  one  seems  to  have  seen  much 
of  the  "  shady  side"  of  life  in  her 
diary,  the  other  only  the  "sumiy 
side."  Madame  D'Arblay's  diar}'  is 
in  great  part  the  song  of  a  cage-bird 
looking  on  life  through  gilded  bai*s. 
Mrs.  Stowe's  is  the  biu'st  of  a  free 
heart,  fidl  of  eyes  to  see  and  a  tongue 
to  tell  wliat  she  has  seen. 

The  two  authoresses  resemble  each 
other  in  one  more  i\,spect.  Each  had 
won  fame  with  a  book,  and  was 
bound  therefore  to  keep  it  with 
another.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  sit 
down  and  write  under  a  load  of  reputa- 
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tion  suddenly  laid  upon  us.  Miss 
Bumey*8  Cecilia  and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Dred  are  both  written  under  this 
sense  of  effort. 

Now  we  always  do  best  what  we 
do  unconscious  of  ourselves. — We  say 
a  preacher  is  eloquent  whenYnQ  forgets 
himself.  Miss  Bumey  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  their  maiden  etforts  had  no 
self-esteem  to  forget.  They  did  their 
best,  never  dreaming  of  outdoing 
tliemselves,  and  therefore  they  wrote 
well.  But  it  was  a  different  thing  to 
write  after  Evelina  and  Uncle  Tom  as 
well  as  before.  Their  soliloquy  On 
sitting  down  to  a  second  effort  must 
have  resembled  Kichard's. 

Since  I  have  crept  in  favour  with  mjself, 
I  must  maintain  it  at  some  little  cost. 

After  a  I'est  of  four  years  the  author- 
ess of  Evelina  wrote  Cecilia ;  and 
there  is  the  same  interval  between 
Uncle  Tom  and  Dred.  There  is  also 
the  same  difference  in  quality  as  in 
time.  What  Evelina  is  to  Cecilia, 
Uncle  Tom  is  to  Dred.  In  both  cases 
we  must  say  that  as  novels  the  old  is 
better.  Cecilia  is  almost,  if  not  ^uite,  as 
good  as  Evelina,  but  it  is  Evehna  over 
again.  There  are  few  minds  exhaust- 
less  ;  but  the  vein  of  orimnality  which 
is  soonest  worn  out  is  me  conception 
of  varieties  of  character.  There  ai'e 
no  two  faces  alike ;  but  we  defy  any 
painter  to  conceive  more  than  a  score 
or  two  of  different  heads  all  original 
and  all  unlike  others.  In  the  works 
of  all  great  artists  we  see  the  same 
men  and  women  reappearing  on  every 
canvas.  Once  employed  to  paint 
popes  and  cardinals,  tne  unlucky  artist 
engaged  on  a  scene  in  the  Inferno 
could  not  help  peoplinff  it  with  the 
same  heads  which  he  had  drawn  so 
often  with  red  hats  and  triple  crowns. 
Tjoonanlo  da  Vinci  could  not  help 
])aintiug  twelve  Italians  seated  round 
the  lai»t  sujiper ;  having  never  seen  "a 
form  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,"  the 
thirteenth  is  the  most  meaningless  face 
of  all.  We  apply  these  rules  to  judge 
of  Miss  Burney  and  Mrs.  Stowe. — 
Their  inventory  of  chai'acters  was  so 
varied  in  their  first  books  that  they 
had  little  to  add  in  their  second.  Dr. 
Johnson  described  Miss  Bumey  as 
his  little  character-monger.  Her 
stories  are  like  those  trays  which 
Italian  boys  carry  on  their  heads,  in 
which  a  hundred  little  figures  in 


plaster  jostle  each  other  on  the  same 
board.  As  there  are  varieties  of  taste, 
so  he  haa  something  to  please  all — 
an  Apollo  or  a  satyr — a  Venus  or  a 
monkejr — ^a  nude  nymph,  or  a  Napo- 
leon with  a  cocked  hat  and  spurs ;  he 
will  take  you  down  any  specimen  you 
want,  for  hehasanexhaustless  variety. 
The  same  applies  to  Mrs.  Stowe  as 
well.  She  is  a  character-monger — she 
excels  in  situation,  but  her  pieces  want 
actio7i.  The  denotcement  of  the  story 
may  come  of  itself,  but  her  charactei*s 
do  not  work  it  out.  They  rise  into 
their  places  in  evenr  scene  as  the  pui>- 
pets  in  a  show,  and  talk  and  benave 
most  naturally  while  on  the  stage — 
but  they  sink  again,  and  are  no  more 
seen  *till  thev  rise  in  a  new  situation. 
Whatever  plot  there  is,  works  itself 
out  as  well  without  them  as  with  them. 
It  is  a  drama  with  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  scenes,  but  not  divided  into 
acts. 

This  want  of  plot  was  a  fault  in 
Uncle  Tom.  As  far  as  we  can  recall 
our  impressions,  the  plot  seemed  to 
follow  tne  adventures  of  some  slaves 
escaping  North  and  of  othere  sold 
South.  I  The  stream  of  interest  flowed 
up  or  down,  according  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
chooses  us  to  follow  the  foi-tunes  of 
Eliza  or  of  Uncle  Tom.  There  is  no 
resisting  the  potent  spell  laid  on  us. 
Having  closed  the  chapter,  we  must 
open  another,  and  be  entranced  with 
quite  another  train  of  adventures ; 
no  hope  is  held  out  to  us  that  the  two 
threaas  will  ever  unite.  Indeed,  one 
lialf  the  plot  ends  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  other  half  on  the  Mississippi.  As 
the  two  rivers  are  nearer  eacfi  other 
at  their  source  than  their  mouthy  and 
the  longer  their  coftrse  the  wider  they 
separate,  bo  with  the  characters  in 
Uncle  Tom.  There  is  notlung  to  bring 
the  characters  together  before  the 
curtain  falls,  as  la  Ivanhoe.  Of  all 
the  unities  of  the  drama  there  is  only 
one  wliich  cannot  be  dispensed  with — 
the  unity  of  interest ;  this  unity  "Uncle 
Tom"  wants.  It  is  not  therefore  a  novel, 
for  a  novel  must  obey  this  law  of  the 
drama — but  a  narrative  of  events  skil- 
fully told,  and  enlivened  by  a  gallery, 
of  portraits  taken  from  life  and  fitted 
to  the  narrative. 

Dred  has  the  same  extraordinary 
merits  as  a  narrative,  and  defects  as 
a  drama,  as  Uncle  Tom — in  an  even,  ex- 
aggerated form.  The  cliief  charactera 
inboth  are  dupUoateia^  with  some dis- 
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gmseandafewadditfcma.  Nature  has 
moulded  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  mind  a  cer- 
tain Btock  of  characters  in  pairs  and 
thou  broken  the  mould.  Old  Tiff,  for 
instance,  is  the  Uncle  Tom  of  Dred. 
The  faithful  old  slave,  the  modcon 
Da  vu8,is  reproduced,a8  in  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  with  a  few  additional 
touches  to  vaiy  the  likeness.  Old  Tiff 
has  a  few  more  humours  and  od- 
dities, and  is  a  little  less  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  but  he  is  the  same  concep- 
tion all  the  while  in  both.  Tomtit, 
again,  is  Topsy  breeched — Topsy  is 
only  Tomtit  m  a  pinafore.  We 
*^  spose  Tomtit  grew"  somewhere  not 
a  hundred  nules  from  Topsy,  for 
in  fact  they  are  sister  ana  brother. 
The  Aunt  Nesbit  of  Dred  is  the 
Ophelia  of  Uncle  Tom,  a  little  older 
and  more  unamiable.  Tom  Qordon 
is  Legree  ;  Frank  Russell  a  St.  Clair ; 
Miily  is  Mammv;  and  Harvey  is 
George  the  second,  as  talented  and  as 
educated  as  his  prototype  George  the 
first. 

There  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  additions  to  the  stock,  which, 
though  few,  are  not  unimportant. 
Dred  is  a  new  character,  a  kind  of 
African  prophet,  half  mad,  half  in^ 
spired;  in  that  '*  thin  partition"  state 
between  witandaaditess,  which  Mrs. 
8  to  we  and  the  l^bka  call  inspiration. 
Among  an  oppressed  and  conquered 
people  there  often  arises  a  self-inspired 
prophet,  some  one  who  has  dreamed  of 
ileliverance  day  and  night  so  Ions  that 
he  begins  to  act  his  dreams  by  oay  as 
others  dream  their  actions  by  night. 
This  niffht-mareof  the  soul  is  a  branch 
of  psychology  too  little  studied.  Ma- 
homet, Cromwell,  and  Joan  of  Arc 
are  instances  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion and  a  sound  practical  understand- 
ing acting  together.  Fancy,  like  learn- 
ing, seems  to  intoxicate  the  brain  only 
with  shallow  draughts  ;  '^drinking 
deeper  sobers  it  again."  Enthusiasm  <» 
tho  highest  order  is  a  return  to  com- 
mon sense  ;  the  mind  has  run  the 
circle  round,  and  madness  often  hits 
uix>n  some  expedient  tliat  by  divert- 
ing the  thoughts  work,  a  cure. 
There  is  then  a  return  to  good  sense. 
Hamlet  is  going  mad,  and  will  soon  be 
racing  like  a  poor  ranting  player, 
when  a  thought  liits  his  discard  fancy 
and  he  grows  bobcr  again.  To  think 
of  detecting  murder  in  a  play  was  the 
prank  of  a  madman — he  tracked  it 
out  with  the  ikill  of  a  detective.  The 
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attempte  of  hiatoriiiui  to  redooo 
such  cnaracters  as  MidiometorCroiiH 
well  to  the  one  class  of  fanatics  or  im» 
postors  would  never  have  been  made, 
could  they  have  divined  wit^  Shak- 
spearethat  what  is  madness  in  reve- 
rie is  often  sober  sense  in  action.  It 
is  a  disease  cured  by  homoeopathie 
treatment,  similia  nmilibuB, 

The  leader  of  the  Chinese  insur- 
rection, Tae-ping-wang,  and  the  pro- 
phet who  has  arisen  the  other  day 
among  the  Gaffres  of  SouUi  Africi^ 
promising  to  sweep  the  English  in- 
vader from  the  Cape  as  chatf  before 
the  wind,  are  other  instances  of  tha 
same  state  of  mind.  Dred  is  there-- 
fore  not  an  unlikely  character;  in  fact, 
we  doubt  not  the  original  exi^  in 
some  great  Dismal  Swamp  Budh  as 
Mrs.  Stowe  describes. 

That  Dred  is  a  character  taken 
from  real  life  we  have  no  more  doubt 
than  that  Voltaire's  Mahomet  was 
taken  from  history.  But  Voltaire  has 
caricatured,  without  meaning  it,  the 
Arab  chief.  With  all  the  sympathy 
for  Mahomet  which  a  common  hatred 
of  Christianity  could  insmre^the  Antip 
Christ  of  modem  infidelity  could  not 
understand  the  Antichrist  of  Arabian 
imposture.  Voltaire  could  mimic  the 
thunderbolt  which  broke  on  the  church 
of  the  seventh  century  with  stage 
rattle  in  the  eighteenth ;  but  into  the 
''secret  place  of  thunder"  he  had 
never  entered. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  like  Voltaire,  has 
chosen  a  character  from  life  too  great 
or  too  strange  for  her  powers  of  con- 
ception. Her  sublimity  Dorders  on  tho 
profane.  Dred  is  an  African  Cov^ 
nanter,  who  talks  like  Mr.  **  Smito- 
them-hip-and-thig[h,"  or  Mr.  "  Bind- 
their-kin^in-clmns,"  but  acts  as  if 
his  enemies  and  oppressors  were  cmly 
ghostly  and  invisible.  Gk)od  old 
Alexander  Cruden  went  mad  from 
the  labour  of  compiling  his  Concord* 
anco.  Dred  is  as  mad  as  Mr.  Cruden, 
and  mad  iu  tho  same  way.  He  is  tho 
Old  Testament  part  of  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance, strung  together  as  loosely 
as  beads  on  a  thread.  Evaporate  the 
texts  which  he  is  profuse  of  to  pro- 
fanity, and  nothing  remains  but  tho 
name.  He  is  nothing  but  a  vaporer — 
a  ''reek  of  the  rotten  fens"  in  the  great 
Dismal  Swamp — gilded  wiiii  texts 
from  the  book  of  God. 

The  author  of  Old  Mortalitv  would 
have  doM  more  with  Dred.      Ho 
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would  have  been  road  Xesk  in  the 
•Alexander  Cruden  style  than  in  the 
•style  of  Balfour  of  Burley.     In  lucid 
intervals  he  would  have  handled  a  re- 
volver instead  of  a  Concordance.    He 
lYould  have    been    an    unsuccessful 
Spartacus  or  Toussaint.  Like  the  old 
Covenanter  woman  he  would  have 
cried,  "  By  the  help  of  my  Grod  1  have 
-leaped  over  the  waJI/'  and  also  done 
it.    Scott's  enthusiasts  say  and  do — 
Mrs.  Stowe's  says  and  does  not.  Dred's 
madness  is  monotonous ;  the  pious  are 
pained  and  the  careless  wearied  with 
Joel  and  Amos ;  the  burden  of  Ni- 
neveh and  the  burden  of  Moab,  sound- 
'  ing  in  our  ears  like  the  "  voice  of  a 
mfllstone/'  harsh  and  incessant.     If 
the  battle  of  Slavery  is  Armageddon 
(it  is  as  good  a  guess,  at  least,  as  Sebas- 
topol),  nght  it  out  by  all  means  with 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  hosts  of  Mr. 
President  Pierce  and  Colonel  Brooks. 
But  Dred  is  an  agitator  of  the  moral 
force  class.    His  artillery  is  in  texts, 
and  his  round  shot  the  sling-stones  of 
David  and  the  minor  prophets.   Dred 
is  such  a  Scripture  prophet  as  we  see  in 
mediaeval  drawings,  with  a  long  tail  of 
texts  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  as  if  the 
words  couldbe  seen  as  well  as  the  man. 
The  plot  in  Dred  is  even  less  skil- 
fully handled  than  in  Uncle  Tom.  The 
story  is  so  luifinished  that  we  look 
on  it  as  a  cartoon  or  a  key  to  the  com- 
ing Dred.     The  cholera  despatches 
Nina,  who  is  the  heroine  presumptive, 
just  as  she  is  about  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  our  affections.    Clayton,  the  hero, 
forswears  matrimony  and  weds  aboli- 
tionism.   Dred  is  killed  most  unac- 
■countably  towards  the  end  of    the 
book ;  but  as  he  has  lived  a  most 
ghostly  life  all  along,  "  he  shuffles  off 
this  mortal  coil"  as  a  ghost  steps  out 
of  a  winding  sheetwhenthecockcrows. 
Of  the  breaking  up  of  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  the 
escape  of  its  black  inmates  up  north, 
through  a  cordon  of  Toin  Gordon's 
men  and  hounds,  we  are  not  vouch- 
safed much    explanation.      We  are 
raised  to  a  dreadful  state  of  appre- 
hension about  them,  only  to  he  told 
that  after  a  shipwreck,  some  on  boards 
and  some  on  broken    pieces  of  the 
ship,  all  came  safe  to  land.     We  may 
imagine  what  we  please.     Most  tan- 
talizing to  your  regular  story-reader 
is  this  enigmatic   orevity.    We  are 
like  the  curious  American  who  was 
told  by  a  wooden-legged  gentleman — 


under  promise  to  ask  no'  more  ques- 
tions— that  his  leg  was  bitten  off.  We 
burst  with  ignorance  to  know  how 
and  when :  was  it  a  crocodile  or  a  saw- 
ing machine  ?  We  have  thought  of 
putting  an  advertisement  in  the  mys- 
terious second  column  of  the  TinvA, 
to  say, "  If  the  interestingindividuals, 
Harry,  and  Hannibal,  Lisette,  Tiff, 
and  two  children,  who  stole  away  from 
Dred,  page  494,  will  return,  all  will  be 
forgiven.  The  distracted  readers  will 
ask  no  more  questions  of  the  amiable 
authoress  who  spirited  them  away. 
N.B. — The  fugitive  slave  law  will  be 
appealed  after  this]  notice,  and  who- 
ever is  detected  harbouring  these  run- 
aways will  be  prosecuted." 

Dred  is  not  a  novel,  although  it  is 
advertised  "  at  all  the  libraries."  It  is 
a  political  pamphlet  to  suit  the  age. 
In  a  dramatic  age  moralists  and  per- 
formers put  their  Hue  and  Ciy  on  the 
stage,  and  pilloried  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  day  in  buskin  and  sock. 
Now  that  the  stage  has  declined,  and 
there  is  reading  for  the  million,  the 
mode  of  torture  is  changed,  but  the 
punishment  for  social  imdefactors  is 
the  same.  In  Hamlet's  age.  '^  guilty 
creatures  sitting  at  a  play  nave  pre- 
sently been  so  moved  tnat  they  have 
proclaimed  their  malefactions ;"  so  in 
our  age,  in  the  shape  of  a  novel, 
slavery  "  will  out  and  speak  with  most 
miraculous  organ."  Never  before  has 
a  novel  dealt  such  blows  on  a  giant 
evil.  Satire  has  before  been  em- 
ployed to  scourge  tyranny  ;  but  satire 
.can  onl  V  work  upon  our  scorn,  it  can- 
not make  us  weep ;  and  we  are  not 
thoroughly  roused  until  we  recipro- 
cate with  the  advocate  not  only  hatred 
and  scorn  for  the  oppressor  but  also 
pity  and  love  for  the  injured.  Some- 
thing more  artificial  than  a  simple 
outburst  of  the  writer's  feelings  is 
needed  to  make  those  feelings  en- 
tirely ours.  But  in  a  good  play  or  a 
well  written  novel  we  are  so  carried 
away,  that  we  feel  the  "motive  and  cue 
of  passion "  of  the  writer,  such  as 
oratory  in  its  highest  flights  some- 
times affects  us  with. 

The  discovery  which  bursts  upon 
Hamlet  in  that  wonderful  soliloquy 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  perfect 
instance  of  thinkmg  aloud  on  record — 

A  play's  the  thing 
In  which  111  catch  theconseieiioe  of  the  king, 

haa  broken  upon  Mrs.  Stowe  now 
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some  years  i>ast.  "  Humph,  alioxit  my 
brains,"  she  may  have  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  beat  her  brow  to  feel  w?i8 
there  any  redress  within  for  the 
wrongs  which  she  saw  without.  Gen- 
erous and  true  hearts  would  madden 
with  the  sight  of  oppression,  but  for 
a  vent  for  action  made  for  them 
either  by  their  pen  or  their  swortl. 
The  sense  of  wrong  in  them,  as  in 
Jeremiali,  is  in  their  heart  as  "a  burn- 
ing fire  shut  up  in  their  bones  j  and 
they  are  weary  with  forbearing  and 
cannot  stay." 

Mi's.  Stowe  has  thrown  herself  with 
all  her  heart  and  mind  and  soul 
and  strength  into  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tionism. The  novel  is  only  a  thin  veil 
thrown  over  her  real  purpose  :  Abo- 
litionism is  the  .theme  of  eveiy  chap- 
ter. She  is  too  true  an  artist  to  ac- 
cumulate horrors  on  horrors ;  the  joys 
of  slave  life  are  told  as  well  as  the  sor- 
rows. But  amid  the  wildest  mirth, 
amid  the  most  peaceful  scenes  of  con- 
tent, Mrs.  Stowe  never  forgets  her  pur- 
pose ;  "  Siirgit  amari  aliquid  ;" — the 
end  of  that  mirth  is  always  heavi- 
ness. The  slave  is  to  be  sold  south, 
or  turned  into  a  field-hand,  or  Tom 
Gordbn  has  caught  a  sight  of  his 
young  wife.  The  bitterness  of  bond- 
age is  felt  under  the  good  master  as 
well  as  the  bad.  Mr.  Clayton  imder- 
takes  to  educate  and  improve  his 
slaves.  He  is  first  remonstrated  with  by 
the  neifi;hbouring  planters ;  and,  when 
he  still  persists,  is  threatened  with 
tar,  feathers,  and  Justice  Lynch. 
There  were  some  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment against  slavery  not  recited  in 
Uncle  Tom.  Dred  has  been  written 
that  there  should  be  no  wrong  untold. 
If  slavery  could  be  blackened,  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  blackened  it;  for  the  points 
in  relief  in  Uncle  Tom  are  the  dark- 
est in  Dred.  Religion,  for  instance, 
sheds  a  streak  of  light  in  Uncle  Tom. 
It  was  felt  that  at  the  worst  men 
could  only  kill  the  body.  Life  and  im- 
mortality stream  in  upon  Uncle  Tom 
under  the  lash  of  Lesree,  'till  we  for- 
^t  the  bruised  and  bleeding  body 
in  the  halo  round  the  martyr's  head  ; 
we  see  his  face  as  the  face  of  an  angel, 
and  say,  this  is  not  death  ;  ''nay,  in  all 
these  things  he  is  more  than  con* 
queror." 

The  Cliristianity  in  Uncle  Tom  al- 
leviates the  anguish  of  slavery.  One 
solace  remains  to  the  Blav<^  and  that 
must  be  taken  away.    Cnristianity 


in  Uncle  Tom  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
pictiu*e,  in  Dred  it  is  the  dark  side. 
In  Uncle  Tom  we  have  allusions  to 
the  pretence  of  quoting  the  Scrip- 
tures in  defence  of  slavery.  The  hol- 
lowness  of  such  pretences  rouses  the 
indignation  of  St.  Clair,  who  has,  at 
least,  the  virtue  of  not  cloaking  op- 
pression with  hypocrisy.  In  Dre<J, 
Mrs.  Stowe  pours  the  whole  vials  of 
her  wrath  on  such  sanctimonious  pre- 
tences. On  the  subject  of  slavery, 
it  seems,  there  are  two  schools  of 
opinion — the  old  lights  and  the  new. 
The  oJd  lights  maintain  that  the  Afri- 
can race  are  doomed  for  ever  and  ever 
to  slavery,  because  Noah  awaking 
from  drunkenness  said,  ''  cursed  be 
Canaan."  But  the  old  lights  forget 
that  the  Hamites  are  as  much  Asiatic 
as  African,  and  that  Rahab,  and 
Babylon,  Tyre,  and  India,  the  proud- 
est and  oldest  empires  of  the  world, 
should  come  under  the  terms  of  this 
curse  as  much,  and  more  than  the 
VrooUy-headed  inhabitants  of  Western 
Africa.  The  new  lights  advocate 
slavery  on  philosophical  principles 
as  the  old  lights  on  textual.  Mr. 
Jekyl,  an  elder  of  the  Church,  holds 
the  following  opinions : — 

Mr.  Jekjl  was  a  theologian  and  a  man 
of  principle.  His  metaphysical  talent  indeed 
made  him  a  point  of  reference  among  his 
Christian  brethren;  and  he  spent  much  of 
liis  leisure  time  in  reading  theological  trea- 
tises. His  favonrite  subject  of  all  was  the 
the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  and  this,  he  had 
fixed  In  his  mind,  consisted  in  a  love  of  tlie 
greatest  good.  According  to  his  theology* 
right  consisted  in  creating  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness ;  and  every  creature  had 
rights  to  be  happy  in  proportion  to  his  capa- 
city of  enjoyment  or  being.  Ho  whoso 
capacity  was  ten  pounds  had  a  right  to  place 
his  own  happiness  before  that  of  him  who  had 
five,  because,  in  that  way,  five  pounds  mor 
of  happiness  would  exist  in  the  general  whole. 
He  considered  the  right  of  the  Creator  to 
consist  in  the  fact  that  he  had  a  greater 
amount  of  capacity  than  all  creatures  put  to- 
gether, and,  therefore,  was  bound  to  promote 
his  own  happiness  before  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether. He  believed  that  the  Creator  made 
himself  his  first  object  in  all  that  he  did ;  and 
descending  from  him  all  creatures  were  to 
follow  the  same  rule,  ui  proportion  to  Uieir 
amount  of  being ;  the  greater  capacity  of  hap- 
piness always  taking  precedence  of  the  leas. 
Thus  Mr.  Jekyl  considered  that  the  Creator 
brought  into  the  world  yearly  myriads  of  hu- 
man beings  with  no  other  intention  t^  *» 
make  them  everlastingly  miserable;  "i"? 
this  waa  right,  bectiiw  his  et^^^J^^'i^ 
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ment  bfln;;  greater  than  all  the!r8  put  to- 
/aether,  he  had  a  right  to  gratifj  himself  in 
this  «ay.  Mr.  JekyVs  belief  in  slavcrj  was 
fo'.ind«-d  on  his  theology.  He  assuaged  that 
liie  white  race  had  the  largest  amount  of 
being,  therefore  it  bad  a  right  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  bUck.  On  this  point  he  held 
long  and  severe  arguments  with  his  partner 
Mr.  Israel  MeFogg,  who,  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ierent  school  of  theology,  referred  the  whole 
natter  to  no  natural  iitness,  but  to  a  divine 
decree,  bjr  which  it  pleased  the  Creator  in  the 
time  of  Koali  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
Canaan.  The  fact  that  the  African  race  did 
not  descend  from  Canaan  was,  it  is  true,  a 
flight  difficulty  in  the  chain  of  the  argument, 
but  theologians  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  sur. 
mounting  much  greater  ones.  Either  way, 
whether  by  metaphysical  fitness  or  Divine 
decree,  the  two  partners  attained  the  same 
practical  result.  Mr.  Jekyl,  though  a  coarse- 
grained man,  had  started  from  the  hands  of 
nature  no  more  hard-hearted  or  unfeeling  than 
many  others ;  but  his  mind,  having  for  yeara 
^n  immersed  in  the  waters  of  law  and  thee* 
logy,  had  slowly  petrified  into  such  a  steady 
eonsideration  of  the  greatest  general  good, 
tliat  he  was  wholly  inaccessible  to  any  emo* 
tion  of  particular  humanity.  The  trembling 
fager  tone  of  pity,  in  which  Nina  had  spoken 
of  the  woman  and  children  who  were  about 
to  be  made  victims  of  a  legal  process,  had 
excited  but  a  moment's  paiuie.  What  con- 
siderations of  temporal  loss  and  misery  can 
9bake  the  constancy  of  the  theologian  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  contemplate  and 
discuss,  as  a  cool  intellectual  exercise,  the 
eternal  misery  of  generations  ?  who  worships 
a  God  that  creates  myriads  only  to  glorify 
himself  in  their  eternal  torments  ? 

The  worst  evil  of  slavery  seems  to 
arise  from  this,  its  deteriorating  effect 
on  Christianity  itself.  If  our  food  is 
adulterated,  let  us  at  least  have  un- 
adulterated drugs;  but  if  the  anti- 
dote be  as  poisonous  as  the  bane, 
what  further  hope  remains  for  us  ? 
Well  did  old  Chaucer  say  of  a  pure 
clergy — 

He  still  would  add  this  proverb,  then,  thereto, 
That  if  gold  rusts,  what  must  iron  do  ? 
And  if  a  priest  be  foul  in  whom  we  trust, 
How  fares  it  with  a  maa  of  lewed  lust  ? 

We  will  not  despair  of  America  *till 
then.  But  should,  which  God  avert, 
the  fine  gold  become  dim, — should 
Christianity,  out  of  whose  foundation 
truths  is  our  unity  of  blood  iu  the 
first  Adam,  and  our  uiuty  of  spirit  in 
the  Second  Adam,  continue  to  wink 
at|  and  at  last  to  Muustion  the  "  do- 
mettio  inatitution"  wbioh  loosens  the 


marriage  knot,  dissolves  the  family, 
and  discivilizes  man  by  disuniting 
him,  the  hereafter  in  store  for  America 
is  n<>  longer  doubtful.  The  steps  of 
degradation  will  be  reached  in  certain 
order.  Every  democracy,  as  Plato 
once  predicted  from  the  example  of 
the  Greek  republics  must  degenerate 
into  a  tyranny,  a  tyranny  into  an  an- 
archy, and  anarchy  puts  an  end  to  its 
own  existence,  and  so  the  evil  cures 
itself. 

At  present,  indeed,  we  see  no  break 
in  the  clouds.    The  pro-slavery  party 
seem  everywhere  triumphant.  As  we 
write,  the  Pi-esidential  election  hus 
been  carrietl  in  their  favour.     In  de- 
fiance of  all  compact,  fresh  states  are 
annexed  to  the  slave  interest — Kansas 
is  carried,  and  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise shamefully  violated.     Vigilance 
Committees  sit  in  every  district  to 
watch  over  and  protect  slavery — the . 
ballot  box,  the  crown-jewel  of  a  sove- 
reign people,  as  an  American  senator 
has  finely  described  it,  has  been  plun* 
dered.    Preachers  who  dared  to  be 
true  to  God  have  been  ridden  on  a 
rail,  tarred,  tied  to  a  log,  and  thrown 
into  the  Missouri.     A  reign  of  terror 
has  set  in,  unequalled  since  the  French 
Bevolution.     A  senator  who  had  the 
courage  to    raise    his  voice  against 
these  things  in   the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  brutally  struck  down, 
and  left  stunned  and  bleeding  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive assemblies  in  the  world — nor  was 
the  act  the  act  of  a  single  bully.    As 
the  Spartan  mother  thanked  her  God 
that    Sparta    had  many  more  such 
sons,  so  Carolina  subscribes  to  show 
there  are  many  more  Bi*ookes'.      A 
silver  cane,  beaiing  the  inscrigtiont 
'*  Hit  him  again,'*  is  the  elegant^Cio- 

})hy  of  a  slave  state  to  its  pugilistic 
lero.  The  Tipton  Slasher,  or  the 
Brummagem  Pet  would  rise,  no  doubt, 
to  the  honours  of  Congress,  and  sit 
belted  among  the  Conscript  Fatliers  of 
America,  could  they  be  induced  to 
emigrate. 

Dark,  indeed,  and  lowering  is  the 
future  of  America  i  but  the  darkest 
point  of  all  is  where  there  should  be 
light.  The  Christian  Church  in 
J^erica  is  diuiib  on  the  one  topic 
on  which  she  should  give  men  no  rest. 
We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  pro- 
testing Clu  istiana-— no  pulpit^  where 
a  warning  is  sounded  against  the  ae- 
cursed  thing.    But  tha  dinrchea  dp 
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not  move  as  a  bod^  in  this  matter. 
DicksoQs  there  are  in  the  ministry  in 
America,  no  doubt — men  in  thread- 
bare coats  who  bear  a  life-long  of  nn- 
complaining  poverty,  as  a  traveller 
bear^  a  storm  on  his  way  to  his  home. 
But  Churches  are  public  bodies,  and 
public  bodies  are  guided  by  dexter- 
ous men  such  as  Dr.  Shubael  Pack- 
threjid  or  Dr.  Calker.  One  of  the  best 
chapters  in  Dred  is  chapter  41,  which 
describes  a  clerical  conference.  There 
is  Dr.  Gushing  the  popular  preacher, 
soft,  easy,  and  urbane ;  there  is  Dr. 
Packthread  the  master  of  clerical 
ftratcgy ;  and  Dr.  Calkev  the  High 
C'hunh  Presbyterian.  "He  began 
with  loving  the  Church  for  Groa's 
sake,  and  ended  by  loving  her  better 
than  (lod ;  and  by  the  Church  he 
meant  the  organization  of  the  Pres* 
bvterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
o!  America."  "  Then  there  was  Father 
Bonnie — ready  at  a  minute's  notice 
either  for  a  laugh  or  a  prayer — a  camp 
prencler  who  thanked  Uod  that  he 
Irul  be  en  ddivered  from  tKe  bondaae  of 
tliiuking  slavery  a  sin  or  an  evil  in 
any  sense  ;  who,  if  a  northern  aboli- 
tionist came  at  him,  shook  the  Bible 
at  him,  and  said,  Nay  but,  oh  man, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  against 
Ciod  I  Hath  not  the  potter  power 
ovor  the  clay?" 

In  the  result  of  this  conference  we 
have  one  specimen  of  Chureh  action 
on  tlie  «laver}'  qu»»8tion.  The  Pres- 
bvtcM  inn  Church  seem  to  have  thought 
With  Dr.  (,'alker,  "that  the  slavery 
f|u«\slion  wn.s  a  (listurbing  force,  weak- 
ening the  liarmony  among  brethren  ; 
ho  regarded  it  therefore  With  distrust 
tind  ;ivei*«ion.  He  would  read  no  facts 
on  ll:at  side  of  the  question,  and  when 
the  dissensions  of  zealous  brethren 
would  bring  frightful  and  appalling 
state meiits  into  the  General  Assembly, 
he  was  too  busy  in  seeking  what  could 
be  s;ii<l  to  wanf  off  their  force  to  allow 
tln'iu  to  have  much  influence  on  his 
own  mind,  (inidually  he  came  to 
vi«.w  the  subject  with  dislike,  ns  a 
jK'itinacioua  intnider  in  the  path  of 
tlic  Pix'sbyterian  Church.  That  the 
M  liolo  train  of  cars  laden  with  the  in- 
teix^sts  of  the  world  for  all  time  should 
be  stopped  by  a  ragged,  manacled 
slave  across  the  track7was  to  him  an 
imi)ertinence  and  an  absurdity.  What 
\\i\a  he  that  the  Pn^byterian  (^mrch 
should  be  divided  and  hindered  by 
him }    Bo  thought  the  exultant  thou* 


sands  who  foUowed  OhHit  cmeei  when 
the  blind  begsar  raiiNd  hia  importu* 
nate  cry,  and  th^  wonld  make  bim 
hold  his  peace.  So  thought  notH4 
who  stopped  the  tide  of  triumphant 
success,  that  he  might  call  the  ne- 
glected one  to  himself  and  lay  hii 
hands  upon  him.** 

The  downward  tendency  of  Chrit* 
tian  principle  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
is  noticed  uy  Mrs.  Stowe  in  an  ap- 
pendix. There  is  more  ground  for 
alarm  in  this  than  in  anythinff  elMi 
for  if  the  salt  hare  lost  its  saltneiei 
wherewith  will  ye  season  it  t  Christl* 
anity  and  slavery  are  so  plainly  oon* 
trary  the  one  to  the*other,  tbatone  of 
the  two  must  abdicate  to  the  other  fai 
America.  In  the  Roman  em^dre  fif* 
teen  centuries  ago,sla very  wasasfirmly 
seated  as  a  domestie  inatitutlcm ;  bit 
it  yielded  at  last,  though  in  falling  it 
tore  up  by  the  roots  the  Roman  em- 
pire itself.  How  will  it  fare  in  tli# 
conflict  between  the  two  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  West  f  In  coDieetorin^ 
the  future  issue  of  aUvery,  it  cannm 
be  unimportant  to  study  ita  pest  bin* 
tory. 

The  state  of  slavery  is  <me  ilmoet 
as  old  and  universal  as  society  it* 
self.  The  only  two  stages  of  society 
in  which  it  is  not  found  are  the  two 
extremes  of  barbarism  and  high  Chrie- 
tian  culture;  in  neither  Of  which  ismaH 
in  the  true  state  of  nature*— left,  thftt 
is,  to  carry  on  society  by  his  own  ttli» 
aided  resources. 

The  savage  state,  such  as  we  find  it 
among  the  New  Hollanders  and 
others,  is  not  a  state  of  nature ;  it  is 
a  state  of  degeneracy,  out  at  which 
man  has  never  been  known  to  raise 
himself.  In  this  non-natural  state 
slavery  has  never  taken  root"- this 
pernicious  weed  will  not  grow  on  so 
I)oor  a  soil.  Among  savages  there  are 
wars,  of  course ;  indeed  their  existence 
is  nothing  but  a  state  of  war  against 
wild  beastsand  wilder  men.  But  their 
custom  is  to  kill  their  prisoners,  abd 
when  food  is  scarce,  as  in  New  Zes* 
land,  where  there  are  few  roots  and 
no  (|uadnif  eds,  to  cat  them. 

It  is  nce<iless  to  add,  that  in  the 
other  extreme  of  christian  civiliza- 
tion shivery  does  not  exist,  for  rttf 
different  reasons.  Christianity  hae 
taught  men  out  of  "  the  book  of  the 
generations  of  the  sons  of  Adam**-^ 
a  truth  whidik  men  in  a  state  of 
nature,  whether  philoeopher  or  nr« 
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age,  uever  seem  to  have  coiijectiued — 
that  God  had  made  of  oue  blood  all 
men  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  infrarnatural  state  of  barbarism, 
and  the  super-natural  state  of  Chris- 
tian culture,  slavery  has  everywhere 
previuled  ;  its  origin  is  as  old  as  hu- 
man society. 

One  stage  above  the  savage  state 
is  the  nomad  or  pajstoral,  such  as  the 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  still  adhere  to. 
Here  in  the  cradle  of  the  himian  race 
the  serpent  of  slavery  laid  its  first  e^. 
The  two  grew  together.  The  begm- 
ning  of  society  under  Nimrod  was 
the  beginning  also  of  slavery.  He 
built  cities  and  also  enslaved  men — 

A  mighty  honter,  and  his  game  was  man. 

The  origin  of  slaveir  is  thus  natu- 
ral, it  has  its  root  in  human  nature. 
Whenever  man  is  found  at  that  zero 
point,  neither  debased  below  himself 
into  the  pit  of  barbarism,  nor  raised 
above  himself  to  "sit  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ,"  there  we  find  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  slavery  is  possible. 
The  range  for  the  existence  of  slavery 
is  thus  a  wide  one,  between  such  wide 
extremes  as  pure  barbarism  and  pure 
Christian  civilization.  Almost  all 
history  runs  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  hence  there  are  few 
periods  when  man  is  found  either  too 
embruted  or  too  exalted  to  permit 
slavery.  The  brand  of  slavery  is  on 
every  page  from  the  days  of  Nimrod 
down  to  our  own. 

The  first  slaves  were  prisoners  of 
war,  their  lives  were  spared,  but  their 
liberties  were  forfeited.  It  is  hard 
to  say  wherein  the  wrong  of  such 
slavery  consists,  further  than  the 
wrong  of  war  in  general.  If  there 
are  rights  of  war,  fliere  is  also  a  right 
of  possession  in  the  spoils  of  war. 
Slavery  is  not  another  evil,  but  one 
and  the  same  with  the  evil  of  war. 
It  is  one  of  its  inevitable  consequen- 
ces— if  we  condemn  the  one,  we  nave 
also  implied  a  condemnation  of  the 
other.  If  it  is  wrong  to  take  men's 
liberties  after  a  battle,  it  is,  at  least, 
lUi  great  a  wrong  to  take  their  lives  in 
it.  The  two  evils  are  insepanvble  ;  it 
is,  at  least,  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelty 
of  barbarism,  which  always  kills  those 
whom  it  conquers.  The  Boman  ju- 
rists We  rightly  included  slaveiy 


under  i]ieju8  getitium.  Although  in 
Koman  law  men  wei*e  naturally  equal, 
they  might  lose  these  rights  by  con- 
quest, or  forfeit  them  by  offences 
aj^ainst  the  state.  None  can  reason- 
ably impugn  the  title  of  slavery  to  the 
two  classes  of  criminals  and  captives. 
Men  may  be  made  slaves  in  war  and 
80  lose  the  jtbs  gentium^  or  prisoners 
of  state  and  lose  the  jW  civile.  War 
is  an  evil,  and  slavery  is  an  evil,  but 
they  are  only  different  parts  of  the  same 
thing.  To  condemn  the  two,  we  must 
do  so  the  day  before^  not  the  day  after 
the  battle.  Slavery  comes  from  war, 
and  war  comes  from  the  lusts  within, 
which  war  in  our  members — and  so 
we  mount  up  to  the  origin  of  evil. 

But  slavery,  which  grew  out  of  the 
rights  of  war,  would  cease  with  the 
state  of  war.  Ingenious  man  was  not 
long  in  discovering  a  way  of  perpetu- 
ating slavery  beyond  the  natural  lives 
of  its  first  victims.  Slavery,  like 
royalty,  never  dies.  The  principle 
was  this, — it  was  a  rule  of  Boman 
law  that  the  offspring  of  the  slave' 
woman  followed  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  The  children  bom  of  women 
made  captives  in  war  were  therefore 
bom  in  slavery.  Polygamy  came  thus 
to  sanction  slavery  and  give  it  a  status 
of  its  own. 

Before  this,  slavery  was  simply  a 
consequence  of  war — evil  because  all 
war  is  an  evil.  Now  it  became  an  evil 
of  itself,  the  "  domestic  institution" 
which  has  plagued  every  family  and 
state  into  which  it  has  ever  got  foot- 
ing- 

Thus  out  of  the  rights  of  war  and 
the  rights  of  polygamy,  blended  to- 
gether, has  grown  the  full  state  of 
slavery.  Beform  men  in  these  two 
practices  to  which  they  have  been  ever 
addicted,  and  slavery  at  once  ceases. 
Cut  off  even  the  one  cause  of  slavery, 
and  it  becomes  sterile  of  more  evil. 
For  even  if  wars  endure,  but  slavery 
were  limited  to  the  original  prizes  of 
war,  male  or  female,  and  no  uterine 
taint  of  slavery  were  allowed  to  de- 
scend to  those  bom  of  slave  mothers, 
the  state  of  slavery  would  at  once  be 
struck  with  sterility.  We  have  tliis 
sterile  slavery  to  this  day  among 
Christian  states,  for  what  are  prison- 
ers of  war  or  prisoners  of  state  but 
slaves  ?  Slavery,  at  worst,  is  a  state 
terminable  with  their  lives — it  is  not 
renewable  for   ever — as    when    the 

elay«   mQth«r  bean  a  slave  child. 
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Slavery  is  only  a  status  when,  like 
Hagar,  it  gendcrcth  to  bondacje. 

To  Boman  law,  slaveholders  owe 
those  refinements    of    reasoning  by 
which  men  have  satisfied  themselves 
to  do  wrong  rightfully.     To  conse- 
crate a  crime  by  pouriiiff  the  anoint- 
ing oil  of  truth  on  the  hoary  head  of 
lying,  has  been  the  mission  of  false 
prophets  ever  since  the  ivorld  began. 
The  hoary  lie  in  slavery  is  this,  that 
the  slave  woman  "  gencfers  to  bond- 
age."   By  Boman  law  every  man  is 
bom  free,  by  the  jus  naturale  free- 
dom is  his  birthright.    There  is  the 
piUria  potestas,  no  doubt,  the  power 
of  the  parent  within  reasonable  limits 
over  his  infant  child.    But  by  what 
right  is  there  a  dominica  potestas — 
a  power  over  the  child  bom  of  a  bond 
woman  greater  than  over  the  child  bom 
of  the  free  ?    To  give  a  colour  of  right 
to  this  infraction  of  ih^jus  naturale^ 
the  fiction  was  invented  that  slavery 
}>assed  from  the  mother  to  the  child — 
Strange  contradiction,  that  while  all 
rights  flow  from  the  father,  wrongs 
only  descend  with  the  mother — ^that 
the  slavery  of  men  aiising  from  war 
is  a  terminable  evil,  but  the  slavery  of 
women  is  one  renewable  for  ever  in 
their  oflfspring.  The  redemption  of  the 
lawful  jjrize  of  war — the  man  taken 
prisoner  in  fair  fight — is  possible,  but 
the  redemption  of  the  unlawful  prize, 
the  unresisting  woman,  impossible  for 
ever.  In  war  man  stakes  his  life;  and, 
of  course,    as  the  less  is  contained 
under  the  greater,  his  liberty  with  it 
— he  loses,  and,  of  course,  pays  the 
forfeit.    But  what  has  woman  staked 
that  she  would  pay  the  price  of  her 
life  with  her  body]  The  truth  is,  that 
h  eatheiiism  knows  nothing  of  the  rights 
of  woman  or  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage.   Polygamy  abetted  all  thehor- 
roi*s  of  war  and  added  fresh  horrors  of 
it^  own.    Slavery  has  been  bom,  like 
Milton's  Death,  from  the  union  of  war 
and  polygamy.     Slavery,  then,  inces- 
tuoiisly   engenders  to  bondax^.     Of 
INjlygamy,  its  mother,  as  Death  of  Sin^ 
the  skive  trade  is  the  progeny — 

of  that  rape  begot, 
These  yelling  monstera  that  with  ceafldev  cry 
tSurroand  me  aa  thou  aec'st,  hourly  concetred, 
And  hourly  bom  with  sorrow  infinite. 

But  what  have  these  abstract  points 
of  right  in  old  Boman  law  to  say  to 
the  slavery  question  as  it  exiffts  now 
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ever  does  a  icro^ig  without  having  a 
good  reasan  to  give  for  it.  If  wrong 
could  not  put  on  such  a  show  of  right, 
and  the  worse  were  not  dressed  up  to 
appear  the  better  reason,  evil  would 
not  be  so  intense  and  enduring  as  it 
is.  In  every  case  of  great  wrong, 
there  is  one  lurking  lie  which  the 
truth  can  only  touch  with  the  tip  of 
the  spear;  but  that  touch  is  enough  to 
expose  it. 

There  are  two  wrongs  in  American 
slavery  quite  distinct  from  each  other; 
the  one  would  have  ceased  lon^  since, 
and  slavery  become  extinct  had  it  not 
revived  in  the  other.  It  was  a  wrong 
to  kidnap  men  in  Africa,  to  huddle 
them  on  board  ships,  and  transport 
them  in  gangs  to  the  cotton  and  rice 
swamps  of  Central  and  Southern 
America.  With  the  sorrows  of  the 
African  slave  the  world  has  resound- 
ed ;  but  those  of  the  American  slave 
are  yet  to  begin. 

*^  One  woe  is  past  and  behold  another 
cometh."  When  the  carrying  trade 
in  slaves  was  declared  to  be  piracy  by 
the  law  of  Europe,  nothing  remamed 
but  that  slavery,  struck  with  sterility 
in  the  supply  from  Africa,  should  die 
out  of  itself ;  so  it  was  anticipated  it 
would. 

BiU  slavery  never  dies.  The  supply 
from  Africa  was  cut  ofif,  and  America 
began  to  grow  her  ovm  slaves.  The 
idea  was  not  original ;  there  was  Bo- 
man precedent  to  follow.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Bepublic  the  supply  of 
slaves  was  kept  up  by  the  constant 
wars.  Sometimes  slaves  were  so 
cheap  after  a  victorious  campaign, 
that  thousands  of  captives  were  sola 
for  two  and  seven  pence  of  our  money, 
per  head,  as  in  the  camp  of  Lucidlus 
in  Pontus.  It  loas  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  breed.  But  when,  m  the  days  of 
the  £mpire,  the  tide  of  conquest  began 
to  turn  the  other  way,  and  the  supply 
of  captives  fell  off,  it  became  cheaper 
to  breed  than  to  import,  and  the  price 
of  female  slaves  rose  accordingly. 
Then  theytw  naturale  was  forgotten, 
and  the  convenient  fiction  employed, 
that  the  child  follows  the  state  or 
its  mother. 

This  classic  precedent  was  not  lost 
upon  the  southern  states  of  America. 
Slave  breeding  took  the  place  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  supply  was  even 
brisker  than  ever.  But  there  wm 
little  to  rejoice  at  in  this;  the  evil 
only  to^  *  now  tunu 
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The  African  slave  trade  ceased  in 
1808.  Now  observe  how  a  home  market 
has  risen  up  to  replace  it.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1850,  the  slave 
population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  slaves,  therefore,  in 
Virginia  which  amounted  to  448,886 
n  1840,  should  have  been  574,674;  it 
was  only  473,026.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent.,  the  slaves  in  Virginia  appa- 
rently increased  only  at  the  rate  of 
five-and-a-half  per  cent.  It  cannot  be 
that  slavey  was  stationary  only  in 
Virginia.  The  rate  of  increase  among 
the  slaves  in  Virginia  must  have  been, 
at  least  at  the  average  rate  of  the 
other  states,  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
It  may  have  been  more,  it  could  not 
well  have  been  less.  What  became 
then  of  the  missing  101,548  ;  or  the 
difference  between  twenty-eight  and 
five-and-a-half  per  cent.  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  this  fact, 
that  new  states  were  annexed  which 
al«orbed  this  increase  of  101,548.  To 
these  new  states,  Virginia  exported 
her  human  crop.  For  her  100,000 
souls  she  haa  received,  therefore,  at 
the  low  average  price  of  500  dollars 
per  head,  at  least  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Well  does  the  writer  in  the 
Ediiibitrgh  RevicWy  from  whose  accu- 
tate  statement  the  above  facts  are 
gleaned,  remark  that  "  it  was  to  pre- 
serve this  trade  that  Mexico  was 
]  obbed  of  Texas,  and  afterwards  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  that 
Cuba  is  to  be  snatched,  and  Jamaica 
annexed,  and  that  every  new  state  in 
which  the  climate  is  suited  to  the 
Negro  is  admitted  into  the  Union  m 
a  slave  state." 

A  few  statistical  facts  published 
lately  by  the  Republican  Convention 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  abew 
thciapid  strides  made  by  the  slave 
iutoreat  to  ascendancy  in  America. 
Instead  of  six  States — the  number  of 
slave-holding  States  at  the  Declani- 
tiou  of  Independence — thei*e  are  now 
fifteen  ;  that  is,  an  addition  of  nine 
sovereign  States  to  the  slave-holding 
interest.  Instead  of  600,000  slaves, 
therearenow  3,0(H),00().  While  seven 
States  have  abolislied  the  "  domestic 
institution,"  nine  new  States  have 
been  added  to  the  Union  as  slave- 
holders, and  hare  brooght  with  them 
an  addition  of  l,579,d6o  riiivvt.    . 


It  is  singular  that  Virginia,  which 
is  now  the  great  breeding  ground  for 
slaves,  was  also  the  State  to  which  the 
first  slaves  were  imported  from  Africa. 
In  1622,  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  to  the 
West  Indies  with  slaves  on  board, 
was  driven  by  storm  to  Virginia,  and 
sold  there  her  cai^^o.  Thus  the  two 
Avatars  of  the  Demon  of  Slavery  have 
both  been  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  but 
the  last  has  been  worse  than  the 
first.  In  breeding  for  the  home 
market,  he  has  brought  with  him  seven 
spirits  more  wicked  than  the  first. 

The  trans- Atlantic  slave  trade  was 
carried  on  with  all  the  savage  cruelty 
of  Moloch — ^the  native  god  of  Africa  ; 
the  slave-breedingand  sale  in  Virginia 
under  the  auspices  of  Mammon — the 
native  ^od  of  America.  Moloch 
wasted  human  life,  but  Mammon 
stocks  his  farms  with  it.  Moloch 
alighted  on  the  black  man  as  trea- 
sure trove,  ill  got  soon  gone.  Mam- 
mon put  his  treasure  out  to  interest, 
and  funded  his  property  in  man. 
Moloch  hunted  for  men  Bsfera  natur 
rase,  ''natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be 
taken."  Mammon  strictlv  preserves 
his  game,  and  protects  a  slave-mother 
as  a  hen-pheasant,  or  a  vixen  and  cubs 
ftre  preserved  in  a  sporting  county  in 
England. 

In  tearing  men  from  their  homes 
in  Africa,  Christians  acted  under  the 
respectable  delusion  that  they  were 
waging  war  on  the  infidel — it  was 
a  new  crusade  against  the  black  Moors. 
Humanity  even  raised  its  voice  for 
African  slavery.  The  benevolent  Jj/m- 
Casas,  who  liad  seen  the  Indians  melt 
away  under  the  cruelty  of  the  Span- 
iards, pi*oposed  that  Africans,  who 
were  more  robust,  should  be  em- 
ployed instead.  His  scheme  embraced 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians.  The  Dutch 
and  English  traders,  who  had  no  pre- 
tence of  a  crusade  against  the  infidel, 
at  least,  excused  themselves  on  the 
plea  that  black  was  the  devil's  livery, 
and  that,  therefore,  none  of  the  elect 
could  be  found  with  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  them. 

But  whatever  the  plea,  the  African 
slave  trade  was  carried  on  avowedly 
under  the  laws  of  war.  If  traders 
had  troubled  themselves  with  the  Ro- 
man law,  which  it  is  not  llkelv  tliey 
ever  did,  their  pretext  would  have 
been  that  the  l:^ack  imd  white  mett 
i»«ff«  0wom  to  ttenud  «ttmil7 ;  and 
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that  though  by  the  jui  naturale  the 
bom  African  has  a  natural  right  to 
liberty,  yet  that  by  the  jns  gentium 
they  lawfully  forfeited  it  on  becoming 
prizes  of  war.  To  capture  slaves,  or 
to  barter  for  them  with  the  African 
chiefs,  was  only  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country  ;  to  transport 
them  to  America  was  only  to  condemn 
them,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  forced 
labour,  as  we  do  in  our  hulks  and 
dockyards. 

The  pretext  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  respectable  in  comparison 
to  that  by  which  the  slave-market  in 
America  is  now  supplied.  Slave- 
breeding  has  no  rights  of  war  to  ap- 
peal to.  Cut  off  from  the^w*  gentium 
as  a  pretext,  the  Jus  naturale  was 
also  against  the  Virginian  slave- 
grower.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence adopts  the  B^msm  jtis  naiU" 
rale  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
American  Constitution.  "  Men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  ^i6?r^j^,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

I^Iight  not  the  poor  slave,  as  with 
bare  back  his  tjn^ant  prepares  to  "  ex- 
amine him,  with  scourging,"  say  as  a 
Koman  citizen  once  said,  "But  I  was 
free-born  ?"  Is  not  liberty  his  inalien- 
able right*  the  right  of  birth  by  the 
t'.TmB  of  tlie  very  Charterof  America  ? 
Will  his  captoi-s  "  fear  because  heisan 
Amen  can  T'  "  With  a  great  price  ?" 
American \vh  i  tes  have  bough t  th eirown 
freedom  in  the  world's  citb.eii8hip;  but 
what  respect  have  the}'  shown  to  the 
inalienable  rights  of  a  free  birth  in 
American  blacks  ? 

The  slave  trade  in  America  is  as 
bad  afl  that  in  ancient  Rome,  with 
thi.i  aggravation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  so  shivery  is  with- 
out cxiuse.  Niggers  are  crown  in 
Virginia,  and  sold  south  to  Florida  and 
Texai=»  uiKler  the  classic  precedents  of 
(IniuH  and  Ulpian.  A  lloman  slave 
could  nr»t  contract  a  marriage.  His 
cohabitnl ion  with  a  woman  was  con^ 
^'6;*/^ /'/>/?,  and  no  legal  relation  be- 
tween liim  and  his  children  was  re- 
eoifiiizeil.  Tho  case  is  even  worse  in 
Anu'iica,  for  niggei'x  are  grown  out  of 
WMiin-n  for  whom  the  holy  rite  of 
( 'lirist  ian  iiiarriagi^  has  lieeii  parodie<i. 
A  tnnd  KinrH*itir  gave  his  horse  Uie 
coimul-tliip ;  but  Kume  was  ashamed 
of  such  a  prosMtution  of  titles.  But 
it  i^  it  wor?^  pro-^tituUoa  of  tiich  4n 


"  excellent  mystery**  as  marriage,  to 
celebrate  it  between  man  and  woman 
whose  lejral  standing  in  America  is, 
"  De  nullis,  de  mortuis,  de  qit^xdrupe- 
clibns."  The  cohabitation  of  quadru- 
peds is  solemnized  with  the  rites  of  a 
Christian  marriage.  God  is  called  to 
join  together  wnat  the  "almighty 
dollai"  may  put  asunder  in  a  few 
weeks.  "  What  part  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  ?"  How  dare  a  minister  of 
Christ  hallow  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  forced  to  cohabit  as  cattle,  and 
who  bi-ed  as  cattle  to  stock  the  new 
States  down  South.  Roman  slavery 
was  brutal,  but  American  is  profane  as 
well. 

An  American  slave  auction  also  re- 
minds us  of  the  classic  days  of  Rome. 
In  Rome,  slaves  were  placed  on  a 
raised  stone  or  platform,  so  that  all 
might  see  and  handle  them.  Pur- 
chasers usually  had  them  stripped 
naked,  and  even  called  In  the  advice 
of  medical  men.  The  character  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  by  a  scroll 
(tiiultts)  hanging  round  his  neck, 
which  was  a  warranty  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  vendor  was  bound  to 
warrant  that  the  slave  was  sound, 
that  he  had  not  a  tendency  to  thiev- 
ery, running  away,  or  c&mmitting 
suicide.  Now  turn  to  America ;  we 
copy  the  following  account  of  a  slave 
auction  from  the  description  of  an 
eye-witness,  inserted  in  the  Illttstrated 
N'iws  of  last  September. 

We  are  compelled  by  limited  space  to 
conBne  oui'selves  to  two  sketches  of  slave 
auctions  at  Kichmond.  They  take  place  in 
r.)0.n8  on  the  ground  floor,  which  are  taken 
in  rotation,  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
ilcalors.  A«  no  pen,  we  think,  (an  adequate- 
ly delineate  the  choking  senfo  of  horror 
Ttliich  overcomes  one  on  first  witnessing 
those  degrading  spectacles,  we  prefer  limiting 
oarsclves  to  mere  description  of  what  we  saw. 
Out>ide  the  doors  are  hun^  small,  parish 
flacs  of  blood-red,  upon  wliidi  are  pinned 
small,  manuscript  descriptions  of  the  ncproes 
to  he  snccessively  dispojted  of.  A  pliilosoplier 
mifilit  stop  at  the  threxliold  to  enquire  by 
what  wnse  of  the  fitness  of  thin;;s  tiie  stand- 
anl  S  lected  by  the  slave  auctioneer  should  be 
of  such  a  sanfjninary  colour.  As  you  enter, 
vou  sre  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch 
In  one  of  the  accompany  in;;  desiu'nf.  An 
ere-hcpTitrhed  and  ruffi.miy-lrtoking  f»'!low  in 
ciieck  trousers,  and  primy  in  every  pirt  of 
his  persim,  with  no  h.-immer  in  iiis  hand.  «fl 
he  irt  lonimonly  de  it^ed  by  tho»e  who  *yjr> 
nut  seen  tlil*  human  or  rmthet  Inhuinad  jrij*- 
man,  ttkH  the  awe Uui«  blit  tho%  wim  •»• 
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lifted  finger,  calling  out: — ''Eight  hun- 
dred— eight  hundred — nine  hundred — nine 
hundred — ten— eleven,"  and  even  twelve 
hundred — which  is  generally  the  most  a 
negro  fetches.  AY  hat  may  he  called  the 
"  supernumeraries  **  in  the  scene  are  "  got 
up  "  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  occasion,  wear- 
ing, as  they  do,  hats  in  every  state  of  de- 
composition and  of  every  colour.  Their  fea- 
tures are  callous,  and  one  gentleman  we  par- 
ticularly noticed,  who  had  a  cow-hide* looking 
weapon,  which  dangled  between  his  legs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  one  wonder  whether 
his  feet  were  cloven  or  not.  There  was  a 
look  of  unmistakable  devilry  m  this  gentle- 
man, which  he  had  evidently  caught  by  com- 
munion with  dark  spirits.  Spirits,  however, 
is  hardly  a  word  which  can  with  justice  be 
applied  to  negroes  in  the  plight  now  under 
notice ;  they  may,  m  auctioneer's  parlance, 
be  **  likely  hands,"  but  lively  they  certainly 
are  not. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  Ameri- 
ca is  another  cast  taken  from  the  an- 
tique. The  Lex  Fabia  of  Home  fur- 
nished the  provisions  of  the  bill  of 
of  1850.  To  conceal  a  runaway  slave 
was  a  furtum  in  ancient  Rome.  In 
young  America,  a  Mr.  Purdon  Davis 
was  sentenced  in  1855  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  State 
Prison  of  Louisiana,  for  the  crime  of 
harbouring  some  runaway  slaves. 
Some  negroes  took  refuge  in  his 
wood-yard,  were  concealed  by  him, 
and  sent  in  a  canoe  acix>ss  the  river. 
A  negro-hunter  (one  of  the  classic 
profession  of  I^u</itivarit)  discovered 
their  trail,  hunted  them  for  forty 
miles,  overtook  them,  and  gave  them 
to  his  dogs  to  be  worried,  until  at 
last  they  confessed  whence  they 
came,  and  who  had  assisted  them. 
Twenty  years  in  gaol,  to  atone,  in  a 
Christian  land,  for  committing  the 
sin  of  the  good  Samaritan  !  For  to  the 
cjuestion.  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  it 
is  a  crime  in  America  to  answer,  the 
bleeding,  foot-sore,  African  slave,  in 
danger  of  being  torn  to  death  by 
dogs,  if  taken  ;  or  of  dying  of  hunger, 
if  the  door  is  closed  against  him  ! 

Madame  Pulsky,  in  her  "  Ameri- 
ca, White,  Red,  and  Black,"  men- 
tions that  she  has  an  ancient  badge  in 
her  possession  with  the  inscription, 
''Jussio7ie  DDD,  NNN.  iiequis  ser- 
vumfugientem  suscipiaty  The  three 
lords  who  had  thenpassed  this  fugi- 
tive slave  law  were  Theodosius,  Arca- 
dius,  and  Honorius.  It  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  division  of  the  empire  into 
east  aud  west.    Ancient  Borne  died 


almost  in  the  act  of  dictating  a 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Christianity 
ana  slavery  had  been  wiestling  to- 
gether for  four  centuries,  as  Jacob 
and  Esau  in  Rebecca's  womb.  In  the 
death-throes  of  the  old  empire  it 
might  have  been  prophetically  said, 
"  two  nations  ai'e  in  thy  womb,  and 
the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger." 
Slavery,  the  first-bom  of  the  empire, 
yielded  to  Christianity,  the  younger- 
bom  ;  but  not  without  bitter  pangs  on 
both  sides,  and  a  long  conflict  of 
many  centuries. 

Is  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
America  of  1850  passed  in  the  same 
way  on  the  eve  of  a  division  of  the  re- 
public into  north  and  south  ?  Are 
the  United  States  waxing  old,  like 
the  empire  ?  And  is  it,  like  the  em- 
pire, in  travail  with  two  births  un- 
like each  other  as  slavery  and  the 
Grospel?  To  these  questions  time 
only  can  give  an  answer.  But  the 
teaching  of  history  is  full  of  warning. 
Slavery  and  Christianity  grew  and 
struggled  together,  and  at  last  tore 
the  empire  asimder  between  them. 
Christianity  had  but  just  quickened 
into  life,  centuries  before  its  political 
birth  under  Constantine,  when  it  be- 
gan its  struggles  with  slavery.  The 
escape  of  Onesimus,  his  conversion 
and  return  to  Philemon  "aa  more 
than  a  servant — a  brother  beloved," 
was  the  struggle  of  the  twins  in  the 
womb  of  the  empire.  Their  mother 
might  have  foreboded  thus  early  that 
as  they  grew  their  quarrels  would 
also  grow,  until  slavery  trampled  out 
Christianity,  or  was  itself  destroyed. 
Between  her  elder  pagan  and  her 
younger  Christian  institutions,  that 
mother,  the  empire,  could  enjoy  no 
quiet,  and  at  last  expired  like  Re- 
becca, "  weary  of  her  me." 

The  United  States  must  learn  from 
the  example  of  Rome  that  Christiani- 
ty and  the  pagan  institution  of  slavery 
cannot  co-exist  together.  The  repub- 
lic must  take  her  side  and  choose  her 
favom'ite  child ;  for  if  she  love  the 
one,  she  must  hate  the  other. 

The  breach  between  the  two, 
long  threatening,  has  come  at  last. 
Botn  are  full  grown,  and  hate  each 
other  as  brothers  only  can  hate  who 
are  rivals  for  the  blessing  of  becoming 
the  "domestic  institution."  If  the  fate 
of  the  empire  be  any  warning,  then 
the  fate  of  the  republic  is  certain* 
Christianity  imd  i^veiy  will  tear  the 
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republic  betweeu  them  into  North 
and  South,  as  the  empire  was  torn 
into  East  and  West.  It  is  too  late 
for  compromise.  The  home  trade  in 
slaves  is  now  nearly  forty  years  old  ; 
the  slave  population  has  increiised  from 
600,000  to  3,200,000;  nine  slave- 
holding  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union  in  the  same  time.  The 
gix)wth  of  Christianity  has  been  quite 
as  great.  There  are  now  36,000 
churches  in  America,  and  the  Bible 
is  a  household  book  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  collision  will  be  ten- 
fold greater  in  the  young  republic 
than  in  the  efifete  old  empire.  The 
more  electric  matter  the  clouds  are 
charged  with,  the  louder  the  thunder 
peals ;  and  there  is  all  the  difference 
Detween  the  energies  of  the  slave  and 
the  religious  interest  in  the  sixth 
century  and  the  nineteenth,  as  be- 
tween a  thunder-storm  in  our  lati- 
tudes and  in  the  tropics.  Humanity 
even  prays  that  the  collision  may 
soon  occur ;  for,  oppressed  as  the 
atmosphere  before  tne  stonu — awful 
as  the  calm  before  the  first  peal—  such 
is  the  lull  in  America  now.  What 
destruction  the  storm  will  cause— 
whether  a  slave  rising  will  occur — 
whether  the  white  man  will  be  swept 
from  the  Southern  States — whether 
the  South  will  beat  itself  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica 
— God  only  knows;  but  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  fifteen  slave-holding 
States  must  be  purified^  let  the  shock 
come  from  whatever  quarter.  What- 
ever the  future  of  slavery,  of  the 
hereafter  of  Christianity  we  are  quite 
confident.  It  has  shaken  off,  one 
after  another,  too  many  pagan  insti- 
tutions,  to  receive  a  deadly  wound 
from  this.  The  promise  will  be  a^pdn 
made  good  in  the  case  of  Christiamty : 
"  Ye  snail  take  up  serpents,  and  if  ye 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  you." 

But  what  of  the  fate  of  the  Union  ? 
Is  it  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy,  and 
must  the  disease  work  its  own  cure  ? 
We  fear  so.  Slavery  has  been  con- 
tracted by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
with  Catholic  disabilities  in  Ireland 
and  serfdom  in  Hussia,  as  a  rising 
tide  is  to  still  water  or  to  a  receding 
tide.  Slavery  in  America,  since  the 
year  1808,  has  been  a  case  of  a  rising 
liiKxl ;  the  waters  have  risen  so  high 
that  an  inundation  must  oocnr. 
Would  that  alaveiy  had  then  been 


contracted  to  serfdom ,  and  at  last 
ceased  altogether  !  The  emancipation 
of  serfs  all  over  Europe  has  been  cer- 
tain and  gradual.  Between  England 
and  Kussia  there  is  only  the  differ- 
ence of  three  hundred  years.  Serf- 
dom in  England  was  only  abolished 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
it  is  on  the  decline  in  Kussia  in  our 
day.  But  the  case  of  slavery  in 
America  is  different.  Slavery  is  ag- 
gressive without  and  within  the 
Union.  It  is  the  slave  interest 
which  draws  capital  from  the  North, 
and  opens  out  fresh  territory  by 
conquest  in  the  South.  North  and 
South  meet  in  Virginia :  to  the  central 
slave-breeding  States,  the  North 
contributes  the  capital,  and  the  South 
the  cotton-fields.  So  long  as  both 
ends  of  the  Union  lend  themselves, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  traffic, 
the  whole  Union  is  guilty  of  a  sin 
whose  proportions  are  national. 
Every  "star "on  that  federal  banner  is 
crossed  with  the  black  "stripe"  of 
slavery. 

There  were  hopes  for  the  Union  so 
long  as  the  Africiui  slave-trade  was 
the  only  source  of  supply.  The  one 
plea  for  slavery  was  this,  that  it  was 
a  missionary  scheme  for  Christiani^ 
zing  Africa  from  America.  In  an 
"Apology  for  Negro  Slavery,"  as 
published  fifty  years  ago,  this  pre- 
text is  loudly  put  forth : — 

It  is  a  humane  trade,  preventing  human 
sacrifices,  and  civilizing  the  people ;  neither 
is  it  very  oppressive  to  the  individuals.  To 
begin  with  a  Guinea  negro's  arrival  on  on* 
of  our  islands  :  he  meets  there  near  and  dear 
relations.  These  agreeable  and  unexpected 
meetings  are  truly  affecting,  and  excite  the 
m^st  tender  and  pleasing  affections  in  the 
bj-standen. 

But  the  case  is  otherwise  when  a 
home  growth  of  slaves  has  risen  up 
to  repEtc«  the  supply  from  Africa; 
the  tendency  then  is  not  to  civilize 
but  to  barbarize.  Men  are  raised  in 
the  midst  of  a  civilized  community, 
bom  to  be  slaves.  Their  right  to 
live  is  only  the  right  of  the  slave- 
owner to  "  gender  to  bondage ;"  to 
multinly  black  cattle,  as  a  farmer 
would  his  stock,  and  to  sell  them  in 
the  best  market  "  down  South." 

Would  that  the  reasons  given  for 
slavery  by  the  Southern  joumaU 
were  any  proof  of  the  desperation  of 
their  cause.    If  "queni  Dew  volt 
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pei'dere  prim  d^mentcU*^  be  true  of 
slavery,  the  cause  is  doomed.  The 
language  of  its  advocates  sounds  of 
late  more  like  the  ravings  of  de- 
lirious than  the  reasonings  of  deter- 
mined men.  They  cover  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause  by  excessive  pre- 
tension. The  brag  of  Northern  abo- 
litionists is  modesty  to  the  brag  of 
Southern  anarchists.  Slavery,  thejr 
contend,  is  the  normal  state  of  soci- 
ety, not  freedom.  Slavery  is  not  a 
distinction  of  colour  or  race,  but  of 
master  and  man.  The  white  labourer 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  slave  as  much  as 
the  black.  A  leading  paper  of  South 
Carolina  says,  in  a  quotation  we  copy 
from  the  TimcSj  October  27th. 


Slaverj  is  the  nataral  and  normal  condition 
of  the  hibouring  man,  whether  white  or  black. 
The  great  evil  of  northern  fVee  society  is, 
that  it  is  burdened  with  a  servile  class  of  me- 
chanics and  labourers,  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  yet  clothed  with  the  attributes  of 
governing  citizens.  Master  and  slave  is  a 
relation  in  society  as  necessary  as  that  of 
parent  and  child,  and  the  northern  Statea 
will  yet  hare  to  introduce  it. 

To  quote  another  "elegant  ex- 
tract "  from  a  Southern  journal,  the 
Miiscogcc  (Alabama)  Herald: 

Free  society  I  We  ticken  at  th6  name. 
What  is  it  bat  a  congloraenition  of  grea  y 
mechanics,  filthy  operatives,  sniall-fistcd  far- 
mers, nn<l  moon-Htruck  theorists.  All  nor- 
them  States  are  devoid  of  society  fit  for  well- 
bred  gentlemen. 

And  so  the  South  puts  a  scent-bot- 
tle to  its  exquisite  nose  whenever  it 
visits  the  New  England  States.  It 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  beau  who 
used  to  fumigate  with  a  pair  of 
tougs  the  bills  "  little  Isaac "  pi^e- 
scTittd  him  with  before  touching 
tlieru. 

Tl.e  South-side  Democrat  is  a  little 
less  of  a  beau,  and  more  of  a  bully. 
It  says : 

We  have  frot  to  hating  everything  with 
the  1  refix  *♦  free"  to  it— from  *•  free"  ne- 
p.roi  .s  dy«  n  and  up  through  the  whole  cata- 
lo-m  :  •'  free" farms,  *'  frcu"  labour,  •*  free" 
soil.  **fn(^"  will,  •'fnc"  thinking,  "free** 
chiMr»n,  and  **free"  schools- all  belonging 
to  the  fcrtuje  dumtiible  brood  of  •*  isms.'* 

With  ^eM  sentiments  en  reoorcl, 


it  ifl  not  difficult  to  estimate  what 
must  happen.  The  republican  prin- 
ciple is  (loomed,  at  least  in  the  South- 
ern States.  The  democracy  is  fjist 
reeling  into  thehands  of  a  tyranny ;  the 
South  does  not  disguise  its  sympathies. 
The  Czar  Nicholas  was  its  hero  ;  the 
English  constitution,  next  to  northern 
abolitionism,  its  abhorrence.  Three 
times  in  forty  years  has  America  di- 
vided on  the  slavery  question  ;  three 
times  has  the  free  voice  of  the  North, 
denouncing  tyranny  in  Europe,  been 
smothered  by  the  clamours  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  1819,  the  repub- 
lic raised  no  voice  against  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  the  South  dexterously 
"  paired  off"  with  the  North  on  the 
subject  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
It  was  the  same  in  1832,  and  again 
the  same  the  other  day  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  war.  Absolutism  in 
Europe  always  finds  its  back  in  Amer- 
ican slavery.  Whenever  the  North 
threatens  intervention  against  tyranny 
abroad,  the  South  calls  off  its  atten- 
tion by  clamouring  for  fresh  conces^ 
sions  to  a  worse  tyranny  at  home. 

An  American  gentleman  gravely 
told  Madame  Pulsky  that  the.  slave- 
holding  interest  supplied  the  want  of 
an  aristocracy  in  America.  His  illus- 
tration was  ingenious  at  least:  "A 
candle  bums  more  brightly,  but  is 
rapidly  consumed  in  pure  oxygen  ; 
for  respiration,  therefore,  nature  has 
mixed  it  with  azote.  So  with  our  in- 
stitutions. The  freedom  of  the 
Northern  States  is  oxygen;  the 
slavery  of  the  Southern  the  asote 
necessary  to  maintain  the  conserva^ 
tive  prmciple  of  our  institutions. 
Without  it,  the  United  States  would 
bum  brighter  for  a  time,  but  would 
soon  disappear.** 

If  the  weakness  of  a  cause  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  bluster  put  on  by  its 
advocates,  there  is  hope  for  freedom 
yet  in  America.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  the 
world,  how  the  slave-holders,  who  are 
but  half  a  million  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  twenty-six  millions,  can  not 
only  hold  their  ground  against  the 
North,  but  even  carry  everything  be- 
fore them.  In  Washington,  out  of 
sixty-eight  years  of  presidential  terms^ 
forty  have  been  filled  by  the  slave- 
holding  States,  twenty  by  avowed 
supported  of  the  slave-holding  in* 
terest,  and  eigiit  onlv  by  those  who 
have  espoused  the  side  of  liberty.  A 
writer  m  the  Bwws  d$i  Bewx  Mondn 
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accotmts  for  it  on  the  same  reason 
that  one  desperate  man  seated  Mrith 
a  lucifer  match  in  his  hand  on  a  keg 
of  powder  in  the  magazine  can  hold  a 
whole  ship's  crew  in  terror.  To  the 
remonstrances  of  the  North,  the  threat 
of  the  South  is  that  it  will  dissolve  the 
Union.  Better  a  thousand  times  for 
tlie  northern  States,  if  the  South  had 
carried  its  threat  into  execution. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  this  cause  of  disunion 
between  the  North  and  South  that 
Canada  still  remains  a  Britisli  pro- 
vince in  tlie  North,  and  Cuba  a  Spa- 
nish island  in  the  South.  The  two 
brothers  must  stay  at  home  to  watch 
each  other,  and  meanwhile  their 
neighbours'  goods  are  at  peace. 

The  crisis  is  fast  hastening  on, 
and  within  a  few  years  one  of  two 
things  must  occur.  Either  the  Man- 
chester cotton  trade  will  tind  for  itself 
a  new  market,  or  a  servile  war  will 
occur  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
former  is,  of  course,  incalculably  the 
lesser  evil  of  the  two,  and  is  most  de- 
voutly to  be  pmyed  for. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  old 
man  alive  who  remembered  the  first 
cargo  of  American  cotton  brought 
into  the  port  of  Liverpool.  Within 
fifty  years  Lanc4ishire  has  become  the 
clothmg-mart  of  the  world. 

Between  the  barbarism  of  Green- 
land, where  men  are  covered  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  to  the  barbarism 
of  Africa,  where  naked  men  wear 
only  their  o\iiii  skin—  all  mankind  be- 
tween these  extremes  are  covered  with 
cotton  in  some  shape  or  other.  Man- 
chester weaves  for  the  world ;  it 
could  spin  a  web  from  this  to  the  sun, 
or  put  a  cotton  night-cap  on  the  moon 
if  it  was  disposeil  for  such  freaks. 
Mancht.'stcr  is  the  Dorcas  of  cities; 
ovoiy  clothes-shop  in  the  world  could 
show  some  of  the  coats  and  garments 
it  has  made.  There  is  not  a  rag  in 
the  world  in  which  a  shred  of  slavery 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  paper  on 
which  we  write  these  bitter  things 
21  gainst  slavery  is  the  pulp  of  cotton 
picked  with  slave  fingeiu  Manches- 
ter has  made  the  enormous  demand 
for  cotton  which  keeps  the  supply  of 
slaves  brisker  than  ever  in  the  South- 
cm  States. 

But  this  monopoly  of  ilitve  cotton 
in  the  Manchester  market  depends 
upon  a  slight  difference  in  price.  The 
price  of  a  full-grown  slave  at  work  in 
tbe  eotton  fields  aTen^];es  800  4ol« 


lars,  and  his  maintenance  for  cue 
year  averages  at  least  fifty  dollars. 
The  profit  he  yields  his  owner  is  cal- 
culated at  not  more  than  one  cent 
on  the  pound  of  cotton  as  it  is  landed 
in  England.  To  cheapencotton  one  cent 
per  poimd  in  Manchester  woidd 
abolish  slavery — an  evil  which  neither 
religion  nor  reason.  Uncle  Tom  nor 
"the  underground  railway,"  Ameri- 
can abolitionists  nor  English  philan- 
thropists have  been  able  in  the  least 
to  check. 

It  is  as  vain  to  argue  in  England 
against  "  stuffing  our  ears  with  cot- 
ton "  as  it  is  for  the  North  to  bran- 
dish the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  '*  inalienable  birthright  of 
freedom"  in  the  face  of  the  South. 
Africa  and  India,  perhaps,  may  work 
the  redress  which  England  and  Amer- 
ica together  cannot  do.  To  be  plain, 
God  nmst  interpose,  for  vain  is  the 
help  of  man. 

His  intei*po3ition  of  mercy  (may 
He  avert  such  an  interposition  of 
WTath  as  a  8er\'ile  war  I)  will  be  in 
extending  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India  and  Africa.  There  will  be  in 
this  a  righteous  compensation  to  both 
these  lands. 

In  India  we  destroyed  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  once  so  exten- 
sive, by  our  ti*ade  laws.  We  poured 
our  machine-made  goods  into  the 
countiy,  and  forbid  at  the  same  time 
all  competition  on  the  spot  by  not 
allowing  the  im]X)rtation  of  machi- 
nery. Cotton  fields  have  thus  gone 
out  of  cultivation  in  India.  In  re- 
dressing the  wrongs  of  the  slave  we 
shall  redress  also  the  wrongs  of 
India.  We  must  restore  her  her  ma- 
nufacture, if  we  would  not  play  the 
hypocrite  in  denouncing  slavery  in 
The  South.  The  selfish  monopoly  of 
Manchester  -the  mote  in  our  own 
eye — must  be  plucked  out  by  a  con- 
cession to  India  of  free  trade  in  cot- 
ton, before  we  can  see  plainly  to  take 
the  beaon  out  of  the  Southern  plan- 
ter's eye. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  again 
will  redress  the  wrongs  of  Africa. 
A  year  or  two  ago  some  specimens  of 
African  cotton,  grown  at  Abbeo- 
kuta,  a  missionary  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  were  sold 
in  the  Manchester  market,  and  were 
pronounced  to  be  as  fine  as  the  finei^ 
quality  brought  from  New  Orlsaaa. 
Between  lr«o  and  slave  oottim  U^m 
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is  only  a  diffei^ence  of  price.  The 
emancipator  has  bid  up  to  one  cent  of 
the  bidding  of  the  slaver.  It  will  be 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  English 
Christianity  and  English  enterjirise 
if  we  let  the  hammer  fall  on  so  small 
a  difference.     Let  us  push  on  the 


African  trade  and  Christianity  to- 
gether. At  the  next  bidding  perhajis 
the  cent  diflfereuce  may  be  in  our 
favour,  and  then  the  victory  is  won  : 
to  undersell  is  to  abolish  slavery. 

It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished. 


TOE  FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


A  diplomatist's  dixneb. 


Were  we  writing  a  drama,  instead  of 
a  true  history,  we  might  like  to  linger 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  leave- 
taking  between  the  Princess  and  Sir 
Horace  Upton.  They  were,  indeed, 
both  consummate  "  artists,"  and  they 
played  their  parts  to  perfection — not 
as  we  see  high  comedy  performed  on  the 
stage,  by  those  who  grotesque  its  re- 
finements and  exaggerate  its  dignity  ; 
"  striving  to  storm"  the  calm  and 
placid  lake,  all  whose  convidsive 
throes  are  many  a  fathom  deep,  and 
whose  wildest  workings  never  brought 
a  ripple  on  the  surface.  No,  theirs 
was  the  true  version  of  well-bred 
"  performance."  A  little  well-affected 
grief  at  separation,  brief  as  it  was 
meant  to  be — a  little  half-expressed 
Buq>rise  on  the  lady's  part,  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  departure — a  little, 
juHt  as  vaguely  conveyed,  complaint 
on  the  other  side,  over  the  severe  re- 
quirements of  duty,  and  a  very  little 
tenderness — for  there  was  no  one  to 
witness  it — ^at  the  thought  of  parting ; 
and  with  a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  whose 
respectful  courtesy  no  knight  errant 
of  old  could  have  suipassed,  Sir 
Horace  backed  from  "  the  presence," 
sighed,  and  slipped  away. 

Had  our  reader  been  a  spectator, 
instead  of  a  peruser  of  the  events  we 
have  lately  detailed,  he  might  have 
fancied  from  certain  small  asperities 
of  maimer,  certain  quicknesses  of  re- 
proof and  readiness  at  rejoinder,  that 
here  were  two  people  only  waiting  for 
a  reasonable  and  decent  pretext  to  go 
on  their  separate  roads  m  life,  xkt 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  the  case ; 
the  bond  between  them  was  not  affec- 
tion—it was  simply  convenience. 
Their  partnership  gave  them  a 
strenc^  ^^^  a  social  solvency  which 


would  have  been  sorely  damaged  liad 
either  retired  from  "  the  firm  ;"  and 
they  knew  it. 

What  would  the  Princess's  dinners 
have  been  without  the  polished  ease 
of  him  who  felt  himself  half  the  host  ? 
What  would  all  Sir  Horace  Upton's 
subtlety  avail  him,  if  it  were  not  that 
he  had  sources  of  information  which 
always  laid  open  the  game  of  his  ad- 
versaries ?  Singly,  each  would  have 
had  a  tough  struggle  with  the  world  — 
together,  they  were  more  than  a 
match  for  it. 

The  highest  order  of  diplomatist, 
in  the  estimation  of  Upton,  was  the 
man  who  at  once  knew  what  was 
possible  to  be  done.    It  was  his  own 

Eeculiar  quality  to  possess  this  gift ; 
ut  great  as  his  natural  acuteneea 
was,  it  would  not  have  availed  him, 
without  those  secret  springs  of  intel- 
ligence we  have  alluded  to.  There  is 
no  saying  to  what  limit  he  miffht  not 
have  carried  this  faculty,  had  it  not 
been  that  one  deteriorating  and  de- 
tracting feature  marred  and  dis- 
figured the  fairest  form  of  his  mind. 
He  could  not,  do  all  that  he  would, 
disabuse  himself  of  the  very  meanest 
estimate  of  men  and  their  motives. 
He  did  not  slide  into  thisphilosophy, 
as  certain  indolent  people  do,  just  to 
save  them  the  trouole  of  discriminsr 
ting — ^he  did  not  acquire  it  bv  the 
hajrd  teachings  of  adversity.  STo,  it 
came  upon  him  slowly  and  gradually, 
the  fruit,  as  he  believed,  of  calin 
judgment  and  much  reflection  upon 
life.  As  little  did  he  accept  it  wil- 
lingly ;  he  even  laboured  against  the 
conviction,  but  strive  as  he  migh^ 
there  it  was,  and  there  it  would  re- 
main* 
His  fixed  impreiwion  was,  that  vbl 
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^n^ory  circumstance  and  event  in  life 
there  was  always  a  "  dessous  des 
cartes" — a  deejier  game  conceiiled  be- 
neath the  surface — and  that  it  was  a 
inei-e  question  of  skill  and  address 
how  much  of  this  penetrated  through 
men's  actions.  If  this  theor}'  un- 
ravelled many  a  tjingled  web  of 
knavery  to  him,  it  also  served  to  em- 
barrass and  confuse  him  in  situations 
where  inferior  minds  hatl  never  re- 
cognised a  difficulty  !  How  much  in- 
jrenuity  did  he  expend  to  detect  what 
hiul  no  existence  !  How  wearily 
did  he  try  for  soundings  where  there 
was  iio  bottom  ! 

Through  the  means  of  the  Princess 
lie  had  learned,  what  some  very  wise 
heads  do  not  yet  like  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  despotic  go- 
vernments towards  England  was 
very  diflferent  from  what  it  had  been 
at  the  close  of  the  great  war  with 
Napoleon.  They  liad  grown  more 
dominant  and  exacting,  just  as  we 
were  becoming  every  hour  more  de- 
mocratic. To  maintain  our  old  rela- 
tions with  them,  therefore,  on  the  old 
footing,  would  he  only  to  involve 
ourselves  in  continual  difficulty,  with 
a  certainty  of  final  failure  ;  and  the 
only  policy  that  remained  was  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  liberal  opi- 
nions on  the  Continent,  out  of  which 
new  alliances  might  be  formed,  to  re- 
compense us  for  the  loss  of  the  old 
ones.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  cer- 
tiiin  benevolent  prince,  whose  re- 
souixjes  were  unliappily  not  conmien- 
Burate  with  his  good  intentions,  and 
whose  ragged  retinue  wearied  him 
with  entreaties  for  assistance.  "Be  of 
pood  cheer,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  I 
nave  ordered  a  field  of  flax  to  be 
Hoiivii,  and  you  shall  all  of  you  have 
new  shirts."  Such  were  pretty  much 
the  position  and  policy  of  England. 
Out  of  our  crop  or  Conservatism  we 
speculated  on  a  rich  harvest,  to  be 
aftei-wards  manufactured  for  onr  use 
and  benefit.  We  leave  it  to  deeper 
heads  to  say  if  the  result  has  been  all 
that  we  calculated  on,  and,  asking 
])ardou  for  such  digression,  we  join 
Sir  Horace  once  more. 

When  Sir  Horace  Upton  ordered 
post  horses  to  his  carriage,  he  no 
more  knew  where  he  was  going,  nor 
where  he  wonld  halt,  than  he  oould 
have  anticipated  what  course  any 
conversation  might  take  when  once 
started.  He  had,  to  he  Rure,  a  oortain 


ideal  goal  to  be  reached  ;  but  ho  was 
one  of  those  men  who  like  to  think 
that  the  casual  interruptions  one 
meets  with  in  life  a  re  less  obstruction 
than  opportunity  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
deeming  these  subjects  for  regret  or 
impatience,  he  often  accepted  them 
as  indications  that  there  was  some 
profit  to  be  derived  from  them — a  kind 
of  fatalism  more  common  than  is 
generally  believed.  "When  he  set  out 
for  Sorrento  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  going  direct  to  Massa;  not  that 
this  state  lay  within  the  limits  his 
functions  ascribed  to  him — that  being 
probably  the  very  fact  which  im- 
parted a  zest  to  the  journey.  Any 
other  man  would  have  addressed 
himself  to  his  colleague  in  Tuscany, 
or  wherever  it  might  be ;  while  he, 
being  Sir  Horace  Upton,  took  the 
whole  business  upon  himself  in  his 
own  way.  Yoimg  Massy's  case  opened 
to  his  eyes  a  great  question,  viz., 
what  was  the  position  the  Austriiuis 
assumed  to  take  in  Italy  i  For  any 
care  about  the  youth,  or  any  sympa- 
thy with  his  sufferings,  he  distressed 
liimself  little  ;  not  tliat  he  was  in 
any  respect  heartless  or  unfeeling,  it 
was  simply  that  greater  interests 
were  before  him.  Here  was  one  of 
those  "grand  issues"  that  he  felt 
worthy  of  his  abilities — it  was  a 
cause  where  he  was  proud  to  hold  a 
brief. 

Resolving  all  his  plans  of  action 
methodically,  yet  rapidly  ;  arranging 
every  detail  in  his  own  mind,  even  to 
the  use  of  certain  expressions  he  was 
to  employ  ;  he  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
the  embassy,  where  ho  desired  to 
halt  to  take  up  his  letters  aiid  make 
a  few  preparations  before  his  depar- 
ture. His  Maestro  di  Casa,  Signer 
Franchetti,  was  in  waiting  for  his 
arrival,  and  resj)ectfully  assured  him 
"  that  all  was  m  readiness,  and  that 
his  Excellency  would  be  ])erfectly 
satisfied.  We  had,  it  is  true,"  con- 
tinued he,  "a  difficulty  about  the  fish, 
but  I  sent  off  an  express  to  Baia  ami 
we  have  secured  a  sturgeon." 

"  What  are  you  raving  about, 
CaroPipo  ?"  said  the  minister ;  "  what 
is  all  this  long  story  of  Baia  and  the 
fish  ?" 

"  Has  your  Excellency  forgotten 
that  we  have  a  grand  dinner  to-day, 
at  eight  o'clock  ;  that  the  Princo 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  all^tlie 
foreign  ambaasadors  are  invited  f " 
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"  Is  this  Saturday,  Rpo  ?"  said  Sir 
Horace,  bland  I  v. 

"  Yes,  vour  ilxcellencv." 

"  Send  Mr.  Bi-ockett  to  me,"  said 
Sir  Horace,  as  he  slowly  mounted  the 
stairs  to  his  own  apartment. 

Sir  Horace  was  stretched  on  a  sofa, 
in  all  the  easy  luxury  of  magnificent 
dressing  gown  and  slippers,  when 
Mr.  Brockett  entered;  and  without 
any  preliminary  of  greeting  he  said, 
with  a  quiet  laugh,  **  You  have  let 
me  forget  all  about  the  dinner  to-day, 
Brockett  !" 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it ;  you  took 
great  trouble  about  the  persons  to  be 
asketi,  and  you  canvassed  whether 
the  liuc  de  Borodino,  being  only  a 
Chaige  u'aliaires " 

**  Ihero,  there  ;  don't  you  see  the 
— the  iua]4)ropriatene8s  of  what  you 
are  doing — even  in  England  a  man  is 
not  asked  to  criminate  himself.  How 
many  are  coming  r 

'*  Nineteen  ;  uie  '  Nonce*  is  ill,  and 
has  sent  an  apology.** 

**  Then  the  party  can  be  eighteen, 
Brocket  ;  you  must  tell  them  that 
Fm  ill,  too  ill  to  come  to  dinner.  I 
know  the  Prince  Max  very  well  ; 
he*il  not  take  it  badly,  and  as  to 
Cinnesetti  we  shall  see  what  humour 
he  is  in  !'* 

"  But  thev'll  know  that  vou  ar- 
rived  here  this  afternoon ;  they'll  na- 
turally eupiXiise " 

*•  Theyii  naturally  suppose — if  peo- 
ple ever  di»  any  thing  so  intensely 
Ktupid  £.4  uatunJly  to  suppose  any 
thing  —that  I  am  the  best  judge  of  my 
own  healili ;  and  so,  Mr.  Brockett, 
vou  iiiav  as  well  con  over  the  teims 
iry  which  you  may  L>est  acquaint  the 
f-oiuiany  with  the  reasons  for  my 
aWx'Uce :  and  if  the  Prince  proposes  a 
visit  to  nie  in  the  evening,  let  him 
come ;  he'll  find  me  with  abbsteronthe 
temiile.  Would  you  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  let  Antinori  fetch  his  cupping 
glai^£e<:.  and  u-ll  Fi-rindietii  alt»o  that 
I'll  lake  my  chicken  jltUKkI,  not 
roasttd.  i'ii  l«vk  over  the  treaty  in 
the  evening.  One  mushroom,  only  one, 
he  may  give  me,  and  the  Carlsl^id 
water,  at  i^  dcyivej*.  Tm  vcr^-  trv>uble- 
.-cUiv,  l>ivi.ktii,  but  1  i;i  JUiv  VtiU.U 
cxa:^o  ii  :  iLaiiks,  tl  ai.k-i"— and  ho 
prtiiid  I  ho  >«.  ci\  Uii  v's  h\nd»  ai.a 
gave  him  a  i>niilo,  \^l.C'.<o  blandish- 
lutnt  had  often  done  ^ood  aervice^ 
and  would  do  so  again  \ 

To  almost  a^y  oxhiw  mam  in  iht 


world  this  iuterrupiion  to  his  jour- 
nev — this  sudden  tidin<!8  of  a  for- 
mally  arranged  dinner,  which  he  could 
not  or  would  not  attend — would  have 
proved  a  source  of  chagrin  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Not  so  with  Upton ;  he 
liked  a  "  contrarietv,"  Whatever 
stirred  the  still  waters  of  life,  even 
though  it  should  be  a  head  vnnd,  was 
far  more  grateful  than  a  calm!  He 
laughed  to  himself  at  the  various 
comments  his  company  were  sure  to 

Eass  over  his  conduct ;  he  picture<l  to 
is  mind  the  auger  of  some  and  the 
astonishment  of  others,  and  revelled 
in  the  thought  of  the  courtier-like 
indignation  such  treatment  of  a  Boyal 
Higlme?s  was  certain  to  elicit. 

But  who  can  answer  for  his  health  7 
said  he,  with  an  easy  laugh  to  himself. 
Who  can  promise  what  he  may  be 
ten  days  hence  i  The  appearance  of 
his  dinner — if  one  may  dignify  by 
such  a  name  the  half  of  a  chicken, 
ilanked  by  a  roasted  apple  and  a 
biscuit — cut  short  his  lucubrations  ; 
and  Sir  Horace  ate  and  sipped  his 
Carlsbad,  and  dropped  his  tinctures 
into  this,  and  his  powders  into  that, 
and  sighed  to  himself  over  the  narrow 
i-esources  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
had  nothing  more  disgusting  than 
aloes,  or  more  olfensive  than  assa- 
foetida ! 

'*  Are  they  arrived,  Pipo  ?"  said  he, 
as  his  servant  removed  the  deaaeit  of 
two  figs  and  a  lime. 

*•  Yes,  vour  Excellency,  thev  are  at 
table." 

**  How  many  are  there  ?** 

'*  Seventeen,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Broc- 
kett.' 

"  Pid  the  Prince  seem  to— to  feel 
my  absence,  Pipo  I** 

*'  I  thought  he  appeared  much 
moved  for  your  Excellency  vrhtn 
Mr.  Brockett  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
«  hispered  something  to  the  aide-de- 
can.p  beside  him.'' 

"  And  the  others  :  how  did  they 
takt^  it  r 

"  Count  Tan\Kco  said  hc*d  retire. 
Sir ;  that  ho  could  not  dine  wh«w  the 
lK>£t  wod  too  ill  to  receive  him ;  but 
the  Puo  do  Oimpo  Stritto  aaid  it  was 
ini|  c^Ue  thoy  could  leave  the  room 
while  an  '  AUe^^so*  continued  to  re- 
main in  it,  and  thev  all  agiced  with 
him." 

**  Ha!  ha«  ha,**  laughed  Upton,  in  a 
low  teoe^  **  I  hope  the  dinncriaa  good 
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"It  ia  exquisite,  sir;  the  Prince 
nte  some  of  the  caviare  sou]),  and  was 
asking  a  second  time  for  the  *pain 
des  ortolans'  when  I  left  the  room." 

"  And  the  wine,  Pipo ;  have  you 
given  them  that  rare  *  La  rage  V  " 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,  and  the 
'  klaus  thatter  cabinet ;'  his  Boyal 
Highness  asked  for  it." 

*°Go  back,  then,  now.  I  want  for 
nothing  more  ;  only  drop  in  here  by 
and  by,  and  tell  me  how  all  goes  on. 
Just  light  that  pastille  before  you  go  ; 
there — that  wiU  do," 

And  (jnco  more  his  Excellency  was 
Ifft  to  himself.  In  that  vast  palace 
— tlie  once  home  of  a  Royal  Pnnce — 
no  soimds  of  the  distant  revelry  could 
1  inch  the  remote  quarter  where  he 
.sat,  and  all  was  silent  and  still 
around  him,  and  Upton  was  free  to 
i-uminate  and  reflect  at  ease.  There 
was  a  sense  of  insolent  triumph  in 
thinking  that  beneath  his  i*oof,  at 
f.Kit  very  moment,  were  assembled 
the  gi'cat  representatives  of  almost 
every  importiuit  state  of  Eiirepe,  to 
\vhuia  he  had  not  deigned  to  accord 
the  honor  of  his  presence  ;  but  though 
iiiis  thought  did  flit  across  his 
mind,  far  more  was  he  intent  on  re- 
flecting what  might  be  the  conse- 
fiuences — good  or  evil — of  the  inci- 
dent. "  And  then,"  said  he,  aloud, 
**  how  will  Printing  House  Square 
treat  us  ?  What  a  fulminating 
h'ailer  shall  we  not  have,  denoun- 
cing either  our  insolence  or  our  in- 
competence, ending  with  the  words, 
*  If,  then.  Sir  Horace  Upton  be  not 
in(ia|)acitated  from  illness  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  lugli  functions,  it  is  full 
time  for  his  government  to  withdraw 
him  from  a  sphere  where  his  caprice 
a'ld  im])ertiuence  have  renderecl  him 
Komethiug  worse  than  useless ;'  and 
tht'u  will  come  a  flood  of  petty  corro- 
l»oniti(»ns — the  tourist  tril)e  who 
lizard  of  us  at  Berlin,  or  called 
upon  us  at  the  Hague,  and  whose  un- 
rjlurned  cards  ami  uninvite<l  wives 
are  counts  in  the  long  indictment 
a.'^'.iinst  UH.  What  a  sure  road  to 
pnvate  friendships  is  diplomacy ! 
ITow  certain  is  one  of  conciliating  the 
worhUs  good  opinion  bv  belonging  to 
it !  I  wish  I  had  followed  the  Eiw, 
or  medicine,"  muttered  he,  **  they  are 
))otli  abstruse,  both  interesting,  or 
l)een  a  gardener,  or  a  shipwright  or  a 
mathematical  instrument  wMetyOr^ 
— whatever  the  next  choice  miglit 
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have  been  we  know  not,  for  he  dropped 
off  asleep. 

From  that  pleasant  slumber,  and 
a  dream  of  Heaven  knows  what  life 
of  Arcadian  simplicity,  of  rippling 
streams,  and  soft-eyed  shepherdesses, 
he  was  destined  to  be  somewhat  sud- 
denly, if  not  rudely  aroused,  as  Fran- 
chetti  introduced  a  stranger  who 
would  accept  no  denial. 

"  Your  people  were  not  for  letting 
me  up,  Upton,"  cried  a  rich  mellow 
voice,  and  Harcouii;  stood  before 
him,  bronzed  and  weather  beaten,  as 
he  came  off  his  journey. 

"  You  !  George  I  Is  it  possible  I" 
exclaimed  Sir  Horace,  "  wnat  best  of 
all  lucky  winds  has  driven  you  here  ? 
I'm  not  sure  I  wasn*t  dreaming  of 
you  this  very  moment.  I  know  I 
have  had  a  vision  of  angelic  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  which  you  must 
have  had  your  part  in ;  but  do  tell  me 
when  did  you  arrive  and  whence —  ?" 

"  Not  till  I  have  dined,  by  Jove  ; 
I  have  tasted  nothing  since  daybreak, 
and  then  it  was  only  a  mere  apology 
for  a  breakfast." 

"  Franchetti,  get  something,  will 
on?"  siiid  Upton  languidly,  "  acut- 
et,  a  fowl,  anything  that  can  be  had 
at  once." 

!•  "  Nothing  ''of  the  kind,  Signor 
Franchetti,"  interposed  Harcourt,  "  if 
I  have  a  wolfs  ap])etite,  I  have  a 
man's  patience  !  Let  me  have  a  real 
dinner,  soup,  fish,  an  entretl — two  if 
you  like — roast  beef,  and  I  leave  the 
wind-up  to  your  own  discretion,  only 
premising  that  I  like  game,  and  have 
a  weakness  for  woodcocks.  By  the 
way,  does  this  climate  suit  Bourdeaux, 
Upton  r 

"  They  tell  mo  so,  and  mine  has  a 
good  reputation." 

"Then  claret  be  it,  and  no  other 
wine  ;  don't  I  make  myself  at  home, 
old  fellow,  eh?"  said  he,  clapjnn^j 
Upton  on  the  shoulder.  "  Have  1  not 
taken  his  Majesty's  Embassy  by 
storm,  ehV 

"  We  suiTender  at  discretion,  only 
too  glad  to  receive  our  vanquisher. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  find  me  look- 
ing i  Be  candid,  how  do  I  seem  to 
your  eyes?" 

"  Pretty  much  as  I  have  seen  yon 
these  last  fifteen  years,  not  an  hour 
older  at  all  events !  That  same  deli- 
cacy of  oonstitution  is  a  confoun  t^'d 
deal  better  than  most  men's  statm  r 
health,  for  it  never  weaw  out ;  but  ^ 
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have  alwaya  said  it,  Upton  will  sec  us 
all  down  !" 

Sir  Horace  sighed  as  though  this 
were  too  pleasant  to  be  true.  "Well," 
said  he,  at  last,  "but  you  have  not 
told  me  what  good  chance  has  brought 
you  here.  Is  it  the  first  post-station 
on  the  way  to  India  ?" 

"No ;  they've  taken  me  off  the 
saddle,  and  ^ven  me  a  staff  appoint- 
ment at  Corni.  I*m  going  out  second 
in  command  there,  and  whether  it  was 
to  prevent  my  teazin^  them  for  some- 
thmg  else,  or  that  there  was  really 
some  urgency  in  the  matter,  they 
ordered  me  off  at  once." 

"  Are  they  reinforcing  the  garrison 
there  ?"  asked  Upton. 

"  No ;  not  so  far  as  I  have  heard." 

"  It  were  better  policy  to  do  so, 
than  to  send  out  a  commander-in- 
chief,  and  a  drummer  of  great  ex- 
perience," muttered  Upton  to  him- 
self, but  Harcourt  could  not  catch  the 
remark.  "  Have  you  any  news  stir- 
ring in  England?  What  do  the 
Clubs  talk  aw)ut  ?"  asked  Sir  Horace. 

"  Glencore's  business  occupied  them 
for  the  last  week  or  so ;  now,  I  think, 
it  is  yourself  furnishes  the  chief  topic 
for  ^peculation." 

"What  of  me?"  asked  Upton 
eagerly. 

"  Why,  the  rumour  goes  that  you . 
are  to  liave  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Ad- 
derley,  they  say,  goes  out,  and  Con- 
way and  yourself  are  the  favorites, 
the  odds  being  slightly  on  his  side." 

"  This  is  all  news  to  me,  Grcorge," 
said  Upton,  with  a  de^ee  of  anima- 
tion that  had  nothing  factitious  about 
it.  "  I  have  had  a  note  from  Adder- 
ley  in  the  last  bag,  and  there's  not  a 
word  about  these  changes." 

"Possibly,  but  perhaps  my  news  is 
later ;  what  I  alluue  to  is  said  to  have 
occurred  the  day  I  started." 

"  Ah,  very  true,  and  now  I  remem- 
ber that  the  messenger  came  round 
by  Vienna,  sent  there  by  Adderley 
doubtless,"  muttered  he,  "  to  consult 
Conway  before  seeing  me^  and  1  have 
little  doubt  with  aletter  for  me  in  the 
event  of  Couwivy  declining." 

"  Well,  have  you  hit  upon  the  so- 
lution of  it?"  said  Harcourt,  who 
had  not  followed  him  through  his 
half-uttered  observation. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Upton  slowly, 
while  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  meditation ; 
meanwhile  Harcourt's  dinner  made 


its  appearance,  and  the  colonel  seated 
himself  at  the  table  with  a  traveller's 
appetite. 

"  Whenever  any  one  has  called  you 
a  selfish  fellow,  Upton,"  said  he,  as 
he  helped  himself  twice  from  the 
same  dish,  "  I  have  always  denied  it, 
and  on  this  good  ground,  that  had  you 
been  so,  you  had  never  kept  the  best 
cook  in  Europe,  while  unable  to  en- 
joy his  talents.  What  a  rare  artist 
must  this  be — what's  his  name  ?" 

"  Pipo,  how  is  he  called  ?"  said 
Upton,  languidly. 

"Monsieur  Camael,  your  Excel- 
lency." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent family ;  I've  been  told  he's  from 
Provence,"  said  Upton,  in  the  same 
wearied  drawl. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  to  his  birth- 
place," cried  Harcourt,  "  no  man  can 
manage  cheese  and  olives  in  cookery 
but  a  Provengal.  Ah  !  what  a  glass 
of  Bourdeaux  !  To  your  good  health, 
Upton,  and  the  day  that  you  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  as  I  do,"  said  he,  as 
he  tossed  off  a  bumper. 

"  It  does  me  gooa  even  to  witness 
the  pleajsure  it  yields,"  said  Upton, 
blandly. 

"By  Jove,  then,  I'll  be  worth  a 
whole  course  of  tonics  to  you,  for  I 
most  thoroughly  appreciate  all  the 
good  thin^  you  have  given  me.  By 
the  way,  now  are  you  off  for  dinner 
company  here — any  pleaMUit  peo- 
ple f' 

"I  have  no  health  for  pleasant 
people,"  my  dear  Harcourt;  "like 
horse  exercise,  they  only  agree  with 
you  when  you  are  strong  enough  not 
to  require  them." 

"  Then,  what  have  you  got  ?"  asked 
the  Colonel,  somewhat  al^hed. 

."  Princes,  generals,  envoys,  and 
heads  of  departments." 

"  Good  heavens !  legions  of  honor 
and  golden  fleeces." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Upton,  smiling  at 
the  dismay  in  the  other's  countenance; 
"  I've  had  such  a  party  as  you  de- 
scribe to-day.  Are  they  gone  yet, 
Franchetti  ?" 

"They're  at  coffee,  your  Excel- 
lency, but  the  Prince  has  ordered  his 
carnage." 

"  And  you  did  not  go  near  them  ?" 
asked  H<u*court,  in  amazement. 

"  No ;  I  was  poorly,  as  von  see  me," 
said  Upton,  smiling.  "  Pipo  tells 
me,  howeyer,  that  the  diimer  was  a 
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^ootl  one  ;   and,  I  am  sure,  iJioy  par- 
don my  absence." 

*•  Foreign  case,  IVe  no  doubt ; 
though  I  can*t  say  I  like  it,"  mut- 
tered Harcoui't.  *'  At  all  events  it  is 
not  for  me  to  complain,  since  the 
accident  has  given  me  the  j)loasui'e 
of  your  society." 

"  You  are  about  the  only  man  I 
could  have  admitted,"  said  (Tpton, 
with  a  certain  graciouaness  of  look 
and  maimer  that,  perhaps,  detracted  a 
little  from  its  sincerity. 

Foi-tunately,  not  so  to  Harcourt*s 
eyes,  for  he  accepted  the  sjjeech  in 
all  honesty  and  good  faith,  as  lie  saii), 
"  Thank  you,  heartily,  my  boy.  The 
welcome  is  better  even  than  the  din- 
ner, and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
No  more  wine,  thank  you ;  I'm  going 
to  have  a  cigar,  and  with  your 
leave  I'll  ask  for  some  brandy  and 
water." 

This  was  addressed  to  Franclietti, 
who  speedily  reappeared  with  a  li- 
queur stand  and  an  ebony  cigar  case. 

**Try  these,  George;  they're  better 
than  your  own,"  said  Upton,  drilv. 

**That  I  will,"  cried  HarcoW, 
laughing ;  "  I'm  determined  to  draw 
all  my  i-esources  from  the  country  in 
occupation,  especially  as  they  are  su- 
T>erior  to  what  I  can  obtain  from 
Jiome.  This  same  career  of  yours, 
Upton,  strikes  me  as  rather  a  good 
thing.  You  have  all  these  things 
duty  free." 

.  "  Yes,  we  have  that  privilege,"  said 
Upton,  sighing. 

"And  the  privilege  of  drawing 
some  few  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, paid  messengers  to  and  from 
£ngland,  secret  service  money,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  eh !" 

Upton  smiled,  and  sighed  again. 


"  And  wh:il  do  vou  <lo  fur  all  i\\vJ  — 
1  mean  what  ai-e  you  expected  to  ilo  ?" 

"  Keep  your  pai*tv  in  when  they 
are  in — disconcei-t  the  enemy  when 
your  friends  are  out." 

"  And  is  that  always  a  safe  game?* 
asked  Harcourt,  eiigerlj'. 

"Not  when  played  by  unskilful 
players,  my  dear  (reorge.  They  oc- 
casionally make  sad  work,  and  get 
bowled  out  themselves  for  their 
pains  ;  but  there's  no  great  harm  in 
that  neither." 

"  How  do  you  mean  there's  no 
harm  in  it  ?" 

"  Simply,  that  if  a  man  can't  keep 
his  saddle  he  ought'nt  to  try  to  ride 
foremost ;  but  these  speculations  will 
only  puzzle  you,  my  dear  Harcoifrt — 
What  of  Glencore  ?  You  said  awhile 
ago  that  the  town  was  talking  of  him 
— how  and  wherefore  was  it  f 

"  Haven't  you  heard  the  story 
then  r 

"  Not  a  word  of  it." 

"  Well,  I'm  a  bad  narrator ;  besides 
I  don't  know  where  to  begin,  and 
even  if  I  did,  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
but  the  odds  and  ends  of  club  gossip, 
for  I  conclude  nobody  knows  all  the 
facts  but  the  King  himself." 

"If  I  were  given  to  impatience, 
Geoi^,  you  would  be  a  most  con- 
summate plague  to  me,"  said  Upton, 
"  but  I'm  not.  Go  on,  however,  in 
your  blundering  way,  and  leave  me 
to  glean  what  I  can  in  mineJ'* 

Cheered  and  encouraged  by  this 
flattering  speech,  Harcouii;  did  beffiu; 
but,  more  courteous  to  him  Uian 
Sir  Horace,  we  mean  to  accord  him  a 
new  chapter  for  his  revelations ;  pre- 
mising the  while  to  our  reader  that 
the  cSlonel,  like  the  knife-grinder, 
liad  really  "no  story  to  tell." 
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"  You  want  to  hear  all  about  Glen- 
core ?"  said  Harcourt,  as,  seated  in 
the  easiest  of  attitudes  in  an  easy 
chair,  he  puffed  his  cigar  luxuriously; 
"  and  when  I  have  told  vou  all  I  know, 
the  ciumces  are  you'll  be  little  the 
wiser."  Upton  smiled  a  bland  assent 
to  this  exordium,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  Harcourt  feel  leas  at  ease 
than  before. 
"  I  mean,"  flaid  the  Colonel, ''  that 


I  have  little  to  offer  you  beyond  the 
gtiesses  and  surmises  of  club  talk.  It 
will  be  for  your  own  intelligence  to 
penetrate  through  the  obscurity  after- 
wards.   You  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you,"  said 
Upton,  slowly,  and  with  the  same 
quiet  smile.  Now  this  cold,  semi- 
sarcastic  manner  of  Upton  ^"^■J.  ^ 
one  sole  thing  in  the  world  ^^J 
the  honest  Colonel  could  not  slsw 
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up  a^aiuBt ;  he  always  felt  as  tlioii;,^li 
it  were  the  prelude  to  aomethiug  cut- 
ting or  olVenaive — some  sly  imperti- 
nence that  he  could  not  detect  till  too 
late  to  resent — some  insinuation  tliat 
might  give  the  point  to  a  whole  con- 
vei'sntion,  and  yet  be  undiscovered  by 
him  till  the  day  following.  Little  as 
Jlarcoui-t  was  given  to  wronging  his 
niMp:hlH>ur,  he,  in  this  iustimce,wa8  jial- 
pably  unjust ;  Upton's  manner  being 
nothing  nioi'e  than  the  impress  made 
upon  a  very  subtle  man  by  qualities 
very  unlike  anv  of  his  own,  and 
which  in  their  newness  amused  him. 
The  very  look  of  siUire  was  as  often 
an  expression  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
that  he  could  not  be  as  susceptible, 
as  easy  of  deception,  as  thtvse  alH)ut 
hinu  Let  us  panlon  our  worthy 
Colonel  if  he  tliil  not  cimiprehend 
this  ;  shrewder  heads  than  his  own 
liad  lUAile  the  siune  mistake.  Half 
to  resent  this  ci>vert  slyness,  half  to 
aix>use  himself  to  any  conlUct  before 
him,  ho  said  in  a  tone  of  determina- 
tion, **  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  voii  that 
YOU  are  voui-st^f  to  blame  for  anv- 
thing  that  may  have  befallen  i>oor 

**  I  to  blame  !  \Vhv,  mv  dearHar- 
coui*t,  you  are  suivlv  dream in«j:.** 

"As  \vide  awake  jls  ever  1  waA 
If  it  had  not  Ihvu  for  a  hlunder  of 
voui*s ---an  \nipai\K>nnhle  blunder,  s«.t*- 
ing  what  luis  lH»«.\mie  of  it  — send- 
ing a  pack  of  tnu^h  to  me  alnmt  s;Ut 
and  svdphur,  while  you  forwni\h\l  a 
private  letter  alH>ut  lilencore  lo  the 
l'\nvigni>tlici\  all  this  might  not  have 
hap|H*ned." 

**  I  niuemlHT  that  it  was  a  u\i>st 
dtHaj^ivoable  mistake.  I  haye  jviid 
hea\ily  for  it»  tiH>.  That  lotion  tor 
thi*  ivr\ical  vortebi'a  has  ivme  ku*k 
mU  torn,  and  we  cannot  make  out 
whrihcv  it  Iv  a  phosphate  or  a  prot*- 
o\iiK*  ol  l>isn\iuh.  You  don't  haj'jvn 
to  roMunil  or  «" 

*•  I  '  it  c\»ui>e  I  know  n\>thin;;j 
aU»nt  it,  \\{  as  s^vn  have  taki  u  a 
poiv\ipiuc  tor  a  pillow  a^i  I'd  have 
adxi-nnnvd  on  the  0\>nfouiuU\l  mix- 
ture, r»\it,  as  I  was  s;i\irii:,  tl.al 
l»U*>;>it'd  Iritcr,  written  l\v  svMiu'  prin- 
iVNH  or  other,  as  I  uuvk  i>.tand.  iVU 
into  the  Kind's  hands,  and  \l\e  v>u;- 
Me»j\u  iu*\^  was  that  he  sent  oiX  i!>ui;i^ 
diatelv  tv»  i;U'n»\'»v  an  o»\ler  to  ::\» 
dowutohunat  r»n:;Uion.  Natuially 
enou^^h,  I  thi'u^h',  he**l  not  i^>  ;  he 
>i!\KHl  and  >ulli\'teut  preu*\l  of 


his  bad  health  to  excuse  him.  No* 
body  had  seen  him  abroad  in  the 
world  for  years  back,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  say  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  journey.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
he  received  the  command  as  willin|^ly 
as  he  might  have  done  an  invitation 
to  dinner  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
talked  of  nothing  else  for  the  whole 
evening  after  but  of  his  old  days  and 
nights  in  Carlton  Mouse  ;  how  gra- 
cious the  Prince  nseti  to  be  to  him 
formerly  ;  how  constantly  he  was  a 
guest  at  his  table ;  what  a  brilliant 
society  it  was  ;  how  full  of  wit  and 
the  rest  of  it,  till  by  Jove,  what  be- 
tween drinking  more  wine  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  take,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  his  own  talking,  he  be- 
came quite  wild  and  unmanageable  ; 
he  wjis  not  drunk  nor  an}%hing  like 
it,  it  was  rather  the  state  of  a  man 
whose  mind  had  got  some  sudden 
shock  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  perfectly 
rational  conversation,  he  would  fall 
into  paroxysms  of  violent  passion, 
inveigliing  ag:iinst  every  one,  and 
declaiming  that  he  never  had  i)osse6sed 
one  true-hearted  honest  friend  in  his 
life. 

**  It  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  got  him  back  to  my  loiig- 
ings,  for  we  had  gone  to  dine  at  Rich- 
mond. Then  we  put  him  to  bed,  and 
I  Sent  for  Hunter,  who  came  on  the 
instant.  Though  by  this  time  Glen- 
cr^re  ^vas  much  more  calm  and  com- 
ix«t\l.  Hunter  calleil  the  case  brain 
fever ;  hail  his  hair  cut  quite  close, 
and  ice  applieil  to  the  head.  With- 
i>ut  JUiy  knowlevlge  of  his  history  or 
even  of  his  name,  Himter  pronounced 
him  to  l>e  a  man  whose  intellect  had 
reeoivtHl  some  terrible  shock,  and 
that  the  pres^'Ut  was  simply  an  acute 
attack  of  a  Knic: existent  mahulv." 

"  Uid  he  use  any  irritants  P  asked 
I'piou,  anxiously. 

"  No  :  he  advisevl  nothing  but  the 
cold  liuriuii  the  night.'* 

**  Ah !  what  a  mistake,**  sighed 
rpt<»n.  heavily.  *'  It  ti-as  precisely  the 
ease  t\  r  iho  oon'ieal  lotion  l'  was 
speak ;!.g  of.  0{  cinurse  he  was  much 
w  v>rse  next  morning  I** 

**  ri\a:  lie  !»■»* ;  not  as  reganleil  his 
ivasvMi  l*vn»  ever,  for  he  ivuld  talk  coU 
Kvt.Nily  enough,  but  he  >«-as  imtable 
and  )vi>sienato  to  a  degnse  scarcely 
e i\  d  i  M  e  ;  w  ould  not  endure  the 
>*.ij;l»te>;  opiH<>ition,  and  GO  m^wei- 
i\i\  of  evervihiug  and  eyvvybody^tiirt 
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if  he  overheard  a  whisper  it  threw 
him  iuto  a  convulsion  of  auger. 
Uunter's  opinion  was  evidently  a 
gloomy  one,  and  he  said  to  me  as  wc 
went  down  stairs,  *  He  may  come 
tlirough  it  with  life,  Imt  scarcely  with 
a  sound  intellect.'  Tliis  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  wc,  for  I  could  not  entirely 
acquit  myself  of  the  fault  of  having 
couuselled  this  visit  to  Brighton, 
wliirh  I  now  pei'ceived  had  made 
sucli  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  I 
roused  myself,  however,  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  walked  down  to  St. 
James's  to  obtain. some  means  of  let- 
ting the  King  know  that  Glencore 
wjis  too  ill  to  keep  his  appointment. 
Fortunately,  I  met  Knighton  who 
was  just  setting  off  to  Brighton,  and 
who  promised  to  take  charge  of  the 
commission.  I  then  strolled  over  to 
Brooke's  to  see  the  morning  papers, 
and  lounged  till  about  four  o'clock, 
when  I  turned  homeward. 

"  Ciloomy  and  sad  I  was  as  I 
reached  my  door,  and  rang  the  bell 
^^  ith  a  cautious  hand.  Tliey  did  not 
hear  the  summons,  and  1  was  forced 
to  ring  again,  when  the  door  was 
opened  hy  my  8eiTaut,who  stood  pale 
and  ti'ombling  befoi-e  me.  *  He's 
gone,  sir — he's  gone,*  cried  he,  almost 
«ol>l)ing. 

"  *  Good  heaven,  crie<l  I.    Dead  !* 

"  *  No,  sir,  gone  away — driven  off, 
no  one  knows  where.  I  had  just  gone 
out  to  the  chemist's,  and  was  obbged 
to  call  round  at  Doctor  Hunter's 
about  a  word  in  the  prescription 
they  couldn't  read,  and  when  I  came 
back  he  was  away.' 

"  I  then  ascerUuned  that  the  car- 
riage whicli  had  l)oen  ordered  the  day 
before  at  a  particular  hour,  and 
wlii'-'h  we  had  forgotten  to  counter- 
mand, hail  arrived  during  my  ser- 
v: lilt's  almence.  Glencore  hearing  it 
slop  at  tlie  door,  enquired  whose  it 
w;ks  and  as  suddenly  springing  out 
of  l>e«l  proceeded  to  dress  himself, 
whicli  he  did,  in  the  suit  lie  luid  or- 
dci'e<l  to  wait  on  the  King.  So  appa- 
rently rea«^)nable  was  he  in  all  he 
said,  and  such  an  air  of  purpose  did 
he  assume,  that  the  nurse-tender 
averred  she  could  not  dare  to  inter- 
pose, Iwlieving  that  his  attack  might 
jM)Ksibly  l>e  some  sort  of  passing  ac- 
cess tliat  he  was  accustomed  to,  and 
kn*?w  lK».Mt  liow  todeal  with. 

**  1  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but,  or- 
dering iMst-horses,  pursued  him  with 


all  speed.  On  reaching  Croydon,  I 
heard  he  had  passed  about  two  hours 
before  ;  but  though  I  did  my  best,  it 
was  in  vain.  I  arrived  at  Brighton 
late  at  night,  only  to  learn  that  a  gen- 
tleman had  got  out  at  the  Pavihon, 
and  had  not  left  it  since. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  all  I  have 
ever  suffered  in  my  life  equalled  what 
I  went  through  in  the  two  weary 
hours  that  I  ])assed  Wcilking  up  and 
down  outside  that  low  paling  that 
skirts  the  Palace  garden.  The  poorfel- 
low,  in  all  his  misery,  came  before  me 
in  so  many  shapes;  sometimes  wander- 
ing in  intellect-— sometimes  awake  and 
conscious  of  his  sufferings — now  try- 
ing to  comport  himself  as  became 
the  presence  he  was  in — now  reckless 
of  all  the  world  and  everything. — 
What  could  have  happened  to  detain 
him  so  long — ^what  had  been  the 
course  of  events  since  he  passed  that 
threshold,  were  questions  that  again 
and  again  crossed  me. 

"  I  tried  to  make  my  way  in — I 
know  not  exactly  what  I  meant  to 
do  aften^'ards — but  the  sentries  re- 
fused me  admittance.  I  thought  of 
scaling  the  enclosure,  and  reaching 
the  palace  through  the  garden,  but 
the  police  kept  strict  watch  on  every 
side.  At  last,  it  was  nigh  twelve 
o'clock,  that  I  heard  a  sentry  chal- 
lenge some  one,  and  shortly  after  a 
figure  passed  out  and  walked  towards 
the  pier,  I  followed,  determined  to 
make  enquiry,  no  matter  of  whom. 
He  walked  so  rapidly,  however,  that 
I  was  forced  to  run  to  overtake  him. 
Tliis  attracted  his  notice  ;  he  turned 
hastily,  and  by  the  straggling  moon- 
light I  recogmsed  Glencore. 

"  He  stood  for  a  moment  still,  and 
l)eckoning  me  towards  him,  he  took 
my  arm  in  silence  and  we  walked  on- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  sea  shore. 
It  was  now  a  wild  and  gusty  night. 
The  clouds  drifted  fast,  shutting  out 
the  moon  at  intervals,  and  the  sea 
broke  harshly  along  the  strand. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  the  rush  of 
strange  and  painful  emotions  whieli 
came  upon  me  as  I  thus  walked 
along,  while  not  a  word  passed  be- 
tween us.  As  for  myself,  1  felt  that 
the  slightest  word  h-om  me  mighty 

{)erhaps,  change  the  whole  current  ot 
lis  thoughts,  and  thus  destroy  my 
only  chance  of  any  clue  to  what  wwi 
pawing  within  him.  '  Ai  o  yon  cold  r 
said  he,  at  length,  feeling  poiwWy  » 
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slight  tr'?moi-  in  my  iirra.  *  Not  cl»1(1, 
exactly,'  sai<l  1,  '  but  the  uight  is 
fresh,  and  I  half  suspect  too  frish  for 
t/oic.^  *  Feel  that,'  said  he,  jjlaciiig 
his  hand  in  luino,  and  it  was  burn- 
ing. *  Th?  breoZ()  that  conies  otf  the 
»ca  is  gratt'ful  to  me,  for  1  am  like 
one  on  iiro.'  *  Then,  I  am  certain, 
my  dear  Gicncore,'  said  T,  *  that  this 
is  a  grrr\t  imprudence.  Let  us  turn 
back  towards  the  inn.' 

"  He  made  no  reply,  but  with  a 
rough  motion  of  his  arm  moved  for- 
ward as  before.  *  Three  liours  and 
more,'  said  he,  with  a  full  and  steni 
utterance,  *they  kept  me  waiting. 
There  were  ministers  with  the  King. 
There  was  some  foreign  envoy,  too, 
to  b3  presented,  and  if  I  had  not  gone 
in  alone  and  unannounced,  I  might 
still  be  in  the  ante-chamber.  How 
he  stared  at  me,  Harcourt,  and  my 
close-cropt  hair.  It  was  that  seemed 
first  to  strike  him,  as  he  said,  *  Have 
you  had  an  illness  lately  V  He  looked 
poorly,  too,  bloated  and  pale,  and 
like  one  who  fretted,  and  I  told  him 
HO.  We  are  both  changed,  sir,  said 
I — ^sadly  changed  since  we  met  last. 
We  might  almost  begin  to  hope  that 
another  change  is  not  far  off, — the  last 
and  the  best  one.  I  don't  remember 
what  he  answered.  It  was,  I  think, 
something  about  who  came  along 
with  me  from  town,  and  who  was 
with  me  at  Brighton — I  forget  ex- 
actly, but  I  know  that  he  sent  for 
Knighton,  and  made  him  feel  my 
pulse.  You'll  find  it  rapid  enough, 
I've  no  doubt,  Sir  William,  said  I.  I 
rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  come  here  ; 
his  Majesty  had  deigned  to  wish  to 
see  me.  Then  the  King  stopped  me, 
.and  made  a  sign  to  Knighton  to 
withdniw. 

'  **  *  Wasn't  it  a  strange  situation, 
Harcourt,  to  be  seated  there  beside 
the  King,  alone  ?  None  other  present 
— all  to  ourselves — talking  as  you 
and  I  might  talk  of  what  interested 
us  most  of  all  the  world— and  he 
showing  me  that  letter,  the  letter 
that  ought  to  have  come  to  me.  How 
he  could  do  it  I  know  not.  Neither 
you  nor  1,  George,  could  have  done 
so  ;  for,  after  all,  slie  was,  aye,  and 
she  w,  his  wife.  He  could  not  avail 
himself  of  7;iy  stratagem.  I  said  so, 
too,  and  he  answered.  Aye,  but  I  can 
divorce  her  if  one  half  of  that  be  true, 
andhepointedtotheietter.  ThenCoun- 
tess  Oieiicore,  said  he,  must  know 


everything,  and  be  willing  to  tell  it, 
too.  She  has  paid  the  heaviest  penalty 
ever  woman  i)aid  for  another.  Read 
that, — and  I  read  it — aye,  I  read  it 
four  times,  five  times  over — and  then 
my  brain  begun  to  burn,  and  a  thou- 
smd  fancies  flitted  across  me,  and 
though  he  talked  on,  I  heard  not  a 
word. 

'*  *  But  that  Countess  is  my  w'ife, 
sir,  broke  I  in,  and  what  a  part  do 
you  assign  her  !  She  is  to  be  a  spy, 
a  witness,  perhaps,  in  some  infamous 
cause.  How  shall  I,  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  endure  to  see  my  name  thus 
degraded  ?  Is  it  court  favour  can 
recompense  me  for  lost  or  tarnished 
honor  ?  But  it  will  be  her  own  vin- 
dication, said  he.  Her  own  vindica- 
tion— these  were  the  words,  Greoi^, 
— she  should  be  clear  of  all  reproach. 
By  heaven,  he  said  so,  that  I  might 
declare  it  before  the  world — ^and 
when  it  should  be  proved — be  proved. 
How  base  a  man  can  be,  even  though 
he  wear  a  crown !  Just  fancy  bis 
proposition  ;  but  I  spumed  it,  and 
said,  you  must  seek  for  some  one 
with  a  longer  chance  of  life,  sir,  to 
do  this ;  my  days  are  too  brief  for 
such  dishonor ;  and  he  was  angry 
with  me,  and  said  I  had  forgotten 
the  presence  in  which  I  stood.  It 
was  true,  I  had  forgotten  it. 

"*He  called  me  a  wretched  fool, 
too,  as  I  tore  up  that  letter.  That 
was  wrong  in  me,  Harcourt,  was  it 
not?  I  Old  not  see  him  go, but  I 
found  myself  alone  in  the  room,  and 
I  was  picking  up  the  fragments  of 
the  letter  as  they  entered.  They 
were  less  than  courteous  to  me, 
though  I  told  them  who  I  was — ^an 
ancient  barony  better  than  half  the 
modern  marquisates.  I  gave  them 
date  2uid  place  for  a  creation  that 
smacked  of  other  services  than  a 
Jacques.  Knighton  would  come  with 
me,  Dut  I  shook  him  off.  Your  court 
physician  can  carry  his  complaisance 
even  to  poison.  By  George,  it  is 
their  chief  office,  and  I  know  well 
what  snares  are  now  in  store  for  me.* 

"  And  thence  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  would  hasten  back  to  his  Irish 
solitude,  where  none  coidd  trace  him 
out.  That  there  his  life,  at  least, 
would  bo  secure,  and  no  emissaries 
of  the  King  dare  follow  him.  It 
was  in  vain  I  tried  to  induce  him  to 
return,  even  for  one  night,  to  the 
hotel,  an4  I  saw  that  to  persist  in  my 
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endeavours  would  bo  to  hazard  the 
little  influence  I  still  possessed  over 
him.  I  could  not,  however,  leave 
the  poor  fellow  to  his  fate  without  at 
least  the  assurance  of  a  home  some- 
where, and  so  I  accompanied  him  to 
Ireland,  and  left  him  in  that  strange 
old  ruin  where  we  once  sojourned 
together.  His  mind  had  gradually 
calmed  down,  but  a  deep  melancholy 
had  gained  entire  possession  of  him, 
and  he  passed  whole  days  without  a 
word.  I  saw  that  he  often  labored 
to  recall  some  of  the  events  of  the  in- 
terview with  the  King,  but  his  me- 
moiy  had  not  retained  them,  and  he 
seemed  like  one  eternally  engaged  in 
some  problem  which  his  faculties 
could  not  solve. 

"  When  I  left  him  and  arrived  in 
town,  I  found  the  clubs  full  of  the 
incident,  but  evidently  without  any 
real  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred ; 
since  the  version  was  that  Glencore 
had  asked  an  audience  of  the  King, 
and  gone  down  to  the  Pavilion  to  read 
to  his  Majesty  a  most  atrocious  nar- 
rative of  the  Queen's  life  in  Italy, 
offering  to  substantiate — through  his 
Italian  connection — every  alle^tion  it 
contained — a  proposal  that,  of  course, 
was  only  received  by  the  King  in  the 
light  of  an  insult ;  and  that  this  re- 
ception, so  diflferent  from  all  his 
expectations,  had  turned  his  head  and 
driven  him  completely  insane  ! 

"I  believe  now  I  have  told  you 
everything  as  1  heard  it;  indeed  I 
have  given  you  Glencore*s  own  words, 
since,  without  them,  I  could  not  con- 
voy to  YOU  what  he  intended  to  say. 
The  whole  affair  is  a  puzzle  to  me, 
for  I  am  unable  to  tell  where  the  poor 
fellow's  brain  was  wandering,  and 
when  he  spoke  under  the  guidance  of 
right  reason.  You,  of  course,  have 
the  clue  to  it  all." 

"I!    How  so  r  cried  Upton. 

"  You  have  seen  the  letter  which 
caused  all  the  trouble  ;  you  know  its 
contents  and  what  it  treats  of." 

"  Very  true  ;  I  must  have  read  it ; 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection of  what  it  was  about.  There 
was  something,  I  know,  about  Glen- 
core's  boy — he  was  called  Greppi, 
though,  and  mi^ht  not  have  been  re- 
cognized ;  and  there  was  some  gofldp 
about  the  Princess  of  Wales — ^the 
Queen,  as  they  call  her  now — and  her 
ladies ;  but  I  must  frankly  confess  it 


did  not  interest  me,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten it  all." 

"  Is  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  be 
come  at  ?" 

"Nothing  easier.  I'll  take  you 
over  to  breakfast  with  her  to-morrow 
morning';  you  shall  catechize  her 
yourself." 

"  Oh  !  she  is,  then—" 

"She  is  the  Princess  Sabloukoff, 
my  dear  Greorge,  and  a  very  charming 
person,  as  you  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge.  But  as  to  this  interview 
at  Brighton,  I  fancy — even  from  the 
disjointed  narrative  of  Glencore— one 
can  make  aguess  of  what  it  portend- 
ed. The  King  saw  that  my  Lady 
Glencore — ^for  so  we  must  call  her — 
knew  some  very  important  facts 
about  the  Queen,  and  wished  to  ob- 
tain them  ;  and  saw,  too,  that  certain 
scandals,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which 
attached  to  her  ladyship,  lay  at 
another  door.  He  fancied,  not  un- 
reasonably, perhaps,  that  Glencore 
would  be  gmd  to  hear  this  exculpa- 
tion of  his  wife ;  and  he  calculated 
that  by  the  boon  of  this  intelligence, 
he  could  gain  over  Glencore  to  assist 
him  in  his  project  for  a  divorce. 
Don't  you  perceive,  Harcourt,  what 
an  inestimable  value  it  would  have, 
to  possess  one  single  gentleman,  one 
man  or  one  woman  of  station,  amid 
all  this  rabble  that  they  are  summon- 
ing throughout  the  world,  to  bring  a 
shame  upon  England  ?" 

"  Then  you  incline  to  believe  Lady 
Glencore  blameless?"  asked  Harcourt, 
anxiously. 

"  I  think  well  of  every  one,  my 
charming  Colonel.  It  is  the  only 
true  philosophy  in  life.  Be  as  severe 
as  you  please  on  all  who  injure  your- 
self, but  always  be  lenient  to  the 
faults  that  only  damage  your  friends. 
You  have  no  idea  how  much  practical 
wisdom  the  maxim  contams,  nor 
what  a  fund  of  charity  it  provides.** 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  be  so  stupid ;  but 
I  must  come  back  to  my  old  question. 
Is  all  this  story  against  Glencore's 
wife  only  a  calunmy  ?" 

"  And  I  must  fall  back  upon  my 
old  remark,  that  all  the  rogues  in  the 
world  are  in  jail ;  the  people  you  see 
walking  about  and  at  large  are  unex- 
ceptionably  honest — every  man  ^  ci 
them.  Ah,  my  dear  deputy  assist- 
ant, adjutant,  or  commissary,  or  "^^^^ 
ever  it  be,  can  you  not  peroeire  tha 
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mmv  lli.iii  f«»lly  of  iIk-m?  iwrrpiisitinim 
\\^^^^  rli;ii-:i«t«T  ?  V<»u  uon'i  n'<iuiri» 
I  hat  tin*  i«'i- ■•^ImiiiM  Ik;  stn»ii^  oiionijh 
to  >i;<^t,iin  :i  t\\viity-f<iur  ihhiikJci* 
iK'fnn*  ymi  v«nlnr«'  in  put  f«H>t  »ni  it  ; 
iiKHiirli  tliii  il  is  i|iiit«'  v^\\\\)\  to  your 
own  \si'i.:lit  :  :iii(l  ho  nf  tin*  worM  :il 
Lirii*' — v\«r\lHMlv,  oi"  ncarlv  (-vitv- 
I"'«ly.  Ii:j-  \  irtiHs  riioULrh  iwy  all  wr 
\\\\\\\.  This  Kni:li^*ll  hal»it— for  it 
JM  cAstMitiallv  KM''lirth^'tt'riiJillv  in- 
vi'HtijrJitiiii:  f'ViTythiii'r,  is  Iik»*  th« 
pilirv  of  a  man  who  wonhl  tin*  ii 
fnini-Uh""  i*\rvy  iiKirnin.i^at  hishour^e, 
tn.-rriti'  v,  a«  Wi.'ll  amlMTnivl  vl»uilt.*' 

**  1  il«»iii,  I  can'l  aLTTtr  witli  vou/' 
rni'<i  M .in' 111  11. 

*•  !».■  il  •^•^  inv  ih*ar  frllow  ;  only 
don't  "lv»'  WW  your  na^onn,  ami  at 
h'asi  I  -'hall  ivs|M.'(t  your  niotivt-H.** 

**  What  Would  you  do  tht*n,  in(ileii- 
i-uii-'s  |ila«-«'  \      Ix'l  ni»*  ask  you  thiit." 

**  \^^\\  may  as  \v«.*ll  i-mjuiit'  how  I 
>]iould  li'Iiavi*  if  I  w.  IV  a  «|nadni- 
IK»tl.  hon't  you  |»i*nT«'ive  that  L  never 
i'<iidd,  hy  any  i>osM])ility,  jilace  my- 
Htdf  in  sni'h  a  falsi*  ixisjtion.  The 
man  \\1in.  in  ar-asi'  of  ditliculty,  taken 
f.iiinsri  fi'-mi  his  pa-isiuns,  ih  exactly 
ill  i>  tviic  wlio,  iH'inir  thirsty,  filU 
liim-'  If  niit  a  1»nmper  of  aipia  foriis 
.-iid  tli  ink"'  ii  titr." 

•*  I  wisli  with  all  niv  lioart  v<iuM 
•rivf  II] I  a}>honHniM,  atnl  juat  tell  inu 
h«»w  wi*  n'Uld  s^^n'i'  ihirt  |M)or  ffll<»w  ; 
h  V  I  t'l'l  »|  at  thrrr  i^  n^dtani  of  li^dit 

•  ■ii  :K!i'.  flii'iiiLiJ  his  «lar!v  foi-tunf>.*' 

•'  V.  t  II  a  man  is  in  the  htato 
<d'.iii«'T"  i"^  n«»w  in.  ill'*  lH»Ht  jHilicy  is 
t'l  ill  lim  jilfUr.  Tiny  till  lis  that 
\\\\*\\  AiM't's  ]  Iiu>d  was  Up,  tlu* 
fii.iji-  P'l-  .■:'\.;»\.H   U'ft  him  to  liirt  own 

'.;uid;t' >iii'  .'    In'   eithrr  did  8onie- 

ihiii"/ ♦■\r» -.iwlv  brilliant,  or  luadi* 
.-^Ui-ii  :i  liliMi>h'i'  as  n-ralleil  him  to 
tnlii'-!  i' :i  ;.:.Mn.  L«t  us  tn»at  onr 
r  riiii-l  ii«  1  "li-  r.'shion.  anil  witii.  Oh, 
i  r.  \«i  ::'.■•  i!"!!  ■!,  il  ^•lu^ut  km-w 
I.'"  I'  .1  •  '■!  ili'ir  is  in  thai  siinu' 
V. ;!«■'■ ,  j.  »Mi  y.  Many  airnui'  is  \\«in 
1-.  iii;i!!'  till' adversiirv  moM'  out  of 

'  il  j'.i  til's  .M'.htlt-tv  lio  niT'li'il  to 
'  I  >1  -I  n.:i:i  'u  i1m>  plain  nuid  of  lift*. 
'  i  <•  '-  ■«•  i«!.iimi'  of  poor  siiiipio  iVI- 

!   ■■■'        II-        M\  >:.'1|    :' 

■■  1.  '  ! '■.■:!!  i'.fv<-r  ','•>  far  fp'Hi 
1  ■  :..■  .  H  .iii'iin .  .t'ld  they'll  always 
■  '  ■!  w  T  \\:i\  li:i-s,"  -.lid  rpliMl, 
j.'i-:  '  ■■     •■  •  l^\i!'.^l••d  with  nialii  lou<« 

•  '       '■  '  .      'M  "iiif  nnw,"  H:iid  ht',  with 

\^  ■'.    ii  1    _'■'■•■  I -na inn*  of  lixik 


and  voio<»,  "  Tf  I  won't  tell  you  wh  •; 
I  alioidd  counfiel  (Uencore  in  thi< 
enierj^'ncy,  I'll  do  the  next  lies! 
thinp — ril  tell  yon  what  adviee  youM 
uiye  \\\\\\P 

*MA*t  u.s  hear  it,  tln-u/*  said  the 
other. 

**  VouM  Hend  him  ahnnnl  to  smivh 
on  t  h  i H  w  i f e  ;  JL^k  1  u»r  f •  trj^i  v«  \\yjf»  f « i r 
ail  the  wi*onir  he  has  done  her  ;  call 
mit  any  man  that  whIii|H;i'ed  the  sha- 
dow of  a  re]>njaeh  a^iuMt  her,  and 
^  liack  to  Huch  donieMticity  aw  it 
mi^ht  ]dea8C  Heaven  to  aceonl  him." 

**  Ortainly,  if  the  woman  haiihcen 
unjiiHtly  dealt  with — ^'* 

**  Thure'H  the  rock  you  alwa\'H  nplit 
on  :  you  are  evcrhiHti ugly  in  search  of 
a  chanicter.  I  Si?  KitiHlietl  when  you 
have  e:iten  a  ht^irty  breakfast,  an^l 
don't  a^k  for  a  1)111  <  if  healtli.  Re- 
warehes  are  alwayn  danp^^roua.  My 
m'eat  f^^uidfather,  who  hail  a  pnsHion 
For  genealo^',  \yjLs  <-ure<l  t»f  it  uy  dia- 
coverin^  that  the  tlrxt  of  the  family 
was  a  Htay-niaker !  Let  the  leHSon 
not  )h*  h>rtton  UH." 

"  Fnun  all  which  I  am  to  detluce 
that  you'd  aak  no  qnentionfl — take  her 
home  aji^ain,  and  aay  nothing.** 

**  You  forget,  Jlarcfuirt,    we    arc 

now  discusrting  th«*  line  of  action  .vok 

Would  n'conimend  ;  I  am  only  hiut- 

inj;  at  tht'  lH.*Ht  mode  of  e.'irrying  out 

ItauT  ideaa.'^ 

**.luKt  for  the  pIfiiKUn*  of  nliowing 
me  that  I  did'nt  know  how  to  walk 
in  the  ixmd  I  nwulu niyHt.'lf,*^  said  \\%\- 
court,  laughing. 

**  What  a  liappy  laugh  that  was, 
llari-oui-t.  How  plainly,  tiNi.  it  aaii), 
Thank  Heaven,  I'm  not  like  that  tVI- 
hiw  with  all  liis  entft !  An*!  ytm  an* 
right  tiNi,  my  drar  friend  ;  if  the 
devil  weiv  tii  walk  the  worltl  he'd  lie 
lM»n*«l  lieyi>nd  endiimmn*,  aeeing  uih 
thini;  hut  the  oM  vitt^  itlayed  o%*er 
a  5un  and  airrdn  :  and  n*  it  in  with  all 
of  US  V.  ho  have  a  spin*  of  Iiih  natun*. 
\Vr*d  givi'  anything  to  wet*  one  new 
trick  on  tin*  eanl)>.  (mkhI  night,  and 
jilt'TLsant  dn/ams  tti  you:*' ami  with  a 
>ii;h  that  hail  in  its  rademv  nonie- 
iliiin;  :dm'»st  natunil,  la*  &:nve  hia  two 
lin\r>  rs  to  tiu*  honi-^t  granji  of  the 
■.■itMT,  and  withdrew. 

*•  Von'ir  a  ln'tt»r  feHow  tlian  vi«u 
thiidi  vouriflf,  or  ui>h  anv  ouif  eLw 
til  1m  jii'v*'  y.  M,'*  mutitii-d  Hantiuit, 
a«>  hi*  putSi'l  hiti  cigar ;  ami  he  mmi- 
ni.ttil  ovLf  this  reflection  till  it  was 
IaJ  lime. 
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About  noon  on  the  following  day, 
Sir  Horace  Upton  and  the  Colonel 
drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  villa  at 
Sorrento,  and  leiyned,  to  their  no 
small  astonishment,  that  the  Princess 
had  taken  her  departure  that  morn- 
ing for  Como.  If  Upton  heard  these 
tidings  with  a  sense  of  pain,  no- 
thing in  his  manner  betrayed  the 
{sentiment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  honors  of  the  place 
like  its  owner.  He  showed  Harcourt 
the  gi-ounds  and  the  c^uxlens,  pointed 
out  all  the  choice  pomts  of  view,  di- 
rected his  attention  to  rare  plants 
:ind  curious  animals ;  and  then  led 
him  within  doors  to  admire  the  ob« 
joct^  of  art  and  luxury  which  abound- 
ed thei-e. 

"  And  that,  I  conclude,  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  Princess,"  said  Harcourt, 
as  he  stood  before  what  had  been  a 
nattering  likeness  twenty  years 
back. 

"  Yes,  and  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance," said  Upton,  eyeing  it  through 
his  glaiis.  "Fatter  and  fuller  now, 
]>€rhaps  ;  but  it  was  done  after  an  ill- 
ness." 

**  By  Jove,"  muttered  Harcourt, 
"  she  must  be  very  beautiful ;  I  don*t 
111  ink  I  ever  saw  a  handsomer  wo- 
man !" 

"  You  are  only  repeating  a  Euro- 
pean verdict.  She  is  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  woman  of  the  Conti- 
nent." 

"  So  there  is  no  flattery  in  that 
picture  ?" 

"  llattery  !  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
these  \yeople,  the  very  cleverest  of 
theni,can*t  imagine  anything  as  lovely 
as  that.  They  can  imitate — ^they 
never  invent  real  beauty." 

*^  And  clever,  you  say,  too  ?" 

**  Spirit  enough  for  a  dozen  ro- 
viowers,  and  fifty  fashionable  novel- 
ists," and  as  he  s]K)ke  he  smile<l  and 
co<iuetted  with  the  portrait,  as  though 
to  say, "  Don't  mind  me  saying  all  this 
to  your  face." 

**  I  suppose  her  history  is  a  very 
interesting  one." 

"Her  history,  my  worthy  Har- 
i-ourt !  She  has  a  doeen  histories. 
Such  women  have  a  life  of  politics^  a 


life  of  literature,  a  life  of  the  salons, 
a  life  of  the  affections,  not  to  speak 
of  the  episodes  of  Ijealousy,  ambition, 
triumph,  and  sometimes  defeat,  that 
make  up  the  brilliant  web  of  their 
existence.  Some  three  or  four  such 
people  give  the  whole  character  and 
tone  to  the  age  they  live  in.  They 
mould  its  interests,  sway  its  fashions^ 
suggest  its  tastes,  and  they  finally 
rule  those  who  fancy  that  they  rule 
mankind." 

"Egad,  then,  it  makes  one  very 
sorry  for  poor  mankind,"  muttered 
Harcourt,  with  a  most  honest  sin- 
cerity of  voice. 

"Why  should  it  do  so,  my  good 
Harcourt?  Is  the  refinement  of  a 
woman's  intellect  a  worse  guide  than 
the  coarser  instincts  of  a  man's  na- 
ture? Would  you  not  yourself  rather 
trust  your  destinies  to  that  fair  crea- 
ture yonder,  than  be  left  to  the 
legislative  mercies  of  that  old  gentle- 
man there,  that  Hardenberg ;  or  his 
fellow  on  the  other  side,  Mettemich  ?" 

"  Grim  looking  fellow  the  Prussian 
— the  other  is  much  better,"  said 
Harcourt,  rather  evadingthe  question. 

"  I  confess  I  prefer  the  Princess," 
said  Upton,  as  he  bowed  before  the 
portrait  in  deepest  courtesy.  "  But 
here  comes  breakfast.  I  have  ordered 
them  to  give  it  to  us  here,  that  we 
may  enjoy  that  glorious  sea-view 
while  we  eat." 

"I  thought  your  cook  a  man  of 
genius,  Upton,  but  this  fellow  is  his 
master,"  said  Harcourt,  as  he  tasted 
his  soup. 

"  They  are  brothers — twins  too  ; 
and  they  have  their  separate  gifts," 
said  Upton,  affectedly.  "  My  fellow, 
they  tell  me,  has  the  finer  intelli- 
gence, but  he  plays  deeply,  speculates 
m  the  Bourse,  and  spoils  his  nerve." 

Harcourt  watched  the  delivery  of 
this  si)eoch  to  catch  if  thei-e  were  any 
signs  of  raillery  in  the  sjieaker ;  he 
felt  that  there  was  a  kind  of  mockery 
in  the  words,"  but  there  was  none  in 
the  manner,  for  there  was  not  any  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  uttered  them. 

"  3Iy  chef,"  resumed  Upton,  "  w  • 

rt  eesayist,  who  must  \\Ave  tamj 
his  cAbrto.     This    fol»<»^  ^  * 
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feuilleton  writer,  who  is  required  to 
be  new  and  sparkling  every  day  of 
the  year — always  varied,  never  pro- 
found." 

"And  is  this  your  life  of  every 
day  ?"  said  Harcourt,  as  he  surveyed 
the  splendid  room,  and  carried  his 
glance  towards  the  terraced  gardens 
that  flanked  the  sea. 

"  Pretty  much  this  kind  of  thing," 
sighed  Upton,  wearily. 

"  And  no  great  hardship  either,  I 
should  call  it." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  the  other, 
hesitatingly.  "To  one  like  myself 
for  instance,  who  has  no  health  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  public  life,  and 
no  heart  for  its  ambitions,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  like  in  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  a  first-class  mission." 

•*  Is  there  really  then  nothing  to 
do?"  asked  Harcourt,  innocently. 

"  Nothing,  if  you  don't  make  it  for 
yourself.  You  can  have  a  harvest  if 
you  like  to  sow.  Otherwise  you  may 
lie  in  fallow  the  year  long.  The 
subordinates  take  the  petty  miseries 
of  diplomacy  for  their  share  —the 
sorrows  of  insulted  Englishmen,  the 
passport  difficulties,  the  custom-house 
troubles,  the  Police  insults.  The 
Secretary  calls  at  the  offices  of  the 
Grovemor,  carries  messages  and  the 
answers ;  and  /,  when  I  have  health 
for  it,  make  my  compliments  to  the 
King,  in  a  cocked-hat,  on  his  birth- 
day, and  have  twelve  grease  pots  illu- 
minated over  my  door  to  honour  the 
same  festival." 

*•  And  is  that  all  ?" 

"  Very  nearly,  in  fact.  When  one 
does  anything  more,  they  generally 
do  wrong ;  and  by  a  steady  persist- 
ence in  this  kind  of  thing  for  thirty 
yejirs,  you  are  called  a  ssSe  man  who 
never  compromised  his  Grovemment, 
and  sure  to  be  employed  by  any  party 
in  power." 

"  I  begin  to  think  I  might  be  an 
envoy  myself,"  said  Harcourt. 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  we  have  two  or 
three  of  your  calibre  in  Grermany 
this  moment — men  liked  and  respect- 
ed ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
men  looked  upon  in  the  Office." 

"  I  don't  exactly  follow  you  in  that 
last  remark." 

"  I  scarcely  expected  you  should  ; 
and  as  little  can  1  make  it  clear  to 
you.  Know,  however,  that  in  that 
venerable  pUe  in  Downing-street, 
called  the  Foreign  Office,  there  is  a 


strange,  mysterious  sentiment — partly 
tradition,  partly  prejudice,  partly 
toadyism — which  bands  together  all 
within  its  walls,  from  the  whiskered 
porter  at  the  door  to  the  essenced 
minister  in  his  bureau,  into  one  in- 
tellectual conglomerate,  that  judges 
of  every  man  in  the  line — as  they 
call  diplomacy — ^with  one  accord. 
By  that  curious  tribunal,  which  bears 
no  evidence,  nor  ever  utters  a  sen- 
tence, each  man's  merits  are  weighed ; 
and  to  stand  well  in  the  Office,  is 
better  than  all  the  favours  of  the 
court,  or  the  force  of  great  abili- 
ties." 

"But  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
mere  subordinates,  the  underlings  of 
official  life,  can  possibly  influence  the 
fortunes  of  men  so  much  above  them." 

"  Picture  to  yourself  the  position 
of  an  humble  guest  at  a  great  man's 
table  ;  imagine  one  to  whose  preten- 
sions the  sentiments  of  the  servants' 
hall  are  hostile  ;  he  is  served  to  all 
appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  he  gets  his  soup  and  his  fish 
like  those  about  him,  and  his  wine 
glass  is  duly  replenished — ^yet  what  a 
series  of  petty  mortifications  is  he  the 
victim  of ;  how  constantly  is  he  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  not  in  public  favour ; 
how  certain,  too,  if  he  incur  an 
awkwardness,  to  find  that  his  dis- 
tresses are  exposed.  The  servants' 
hall  is  the  Office,  my  dear  Harcourt, 
and  its  persecutions  are  equally 
polished." 

"  Are  you  afavorite  there  yourself?" 
asked  the  other,  slily. 

"  A  prime  favorite ;  they  all  like 
me/  "  said  he,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  with  an  air  of  easy  self- 
satisfaction  ;  and  Harcourt  starred  at 
him,  curious  to  know  whether  so  as- 
tute a  man  was  the  dupe  of  his  own 
self-esteem,  or  merely  amnsing  him- 
self with  the  simplicity  of  another. 
Ah,  my  good  colonel,  give  up  the 
problem,  it  is  an  enigma  far  above 
your  powers  to  solve.  That  nature  is 
too  complex  for  your  elucidation  ;  in 
its  intricate  web  no  one  thread  holds 
the  clue,  but  all  is  complicated,  cross- 
ed, and  entangled. 

"  Here  comes  a  Cabinet  messenger 
again,"  said  Upton,  as  a  courier's 
caleche  drove  up,  and  a  well-dressed 
and  well-looking  fellow  leaped  out. 

"Ah,  Stanhope,  how  are  you  ?"  said 
Sir  Horace,  shaking  his  hand  with 
what  from  him  was  wannth.    ''  Do 
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you  know  C'ulouel  Harcourt  I     Well, 
Friiiik,  what  news  do  you  bring  me  ?" 

♦*  The  bt'st  of  news." 

''  At  F.  O.  I  sunpose,"  said  U])ton, 
sighing. 

"Just  so.  Adderley  has  told  the 
King  you  are  the  only  man  ca}>able  to 
succeed  him.  The  Press  says  the 
same,  and  the  clubs  are  all  with  vou." 

"  Not  one  of  them  all,  I'd  venture  to 
say,  has  Jisked  whether  I  have  the 
strength  or  health  for  it,"  said  Sir 
Horace,  with  a  voice  of  pathetic  into- 
nation. 

"  Wliy,  as  we  never  knew  you  want 
energy  for  whatever  fell  to  your  lot 
to  do,  we  have  the  same  hope  still," 
said  Stanhoj)e. 

"  So  say  I,  too,"  cried  Harcourt. 
'*  Like  many  a  good  hunter — he"ll  do 
his  work  best  when  he  is  properly 
weighted." 

"  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  listen  to 
you  both — creatures  with  crocodile 
digestion — talk  to  a  man  who  suffers 
night-mare  if  he  over  oat  a  dry  biscuit 
at  supper.  I  tell  youfnudtly  it  would 
b?  the  death  of  me  to  take  the  Foreign 
Ortie*'.  IM  not  live  throui'li  the  sea- 
Kiou — the  very  dinners  would  kill  me, 
nud  the  house,  the  heat,  and  the  tur- 
moil, and  the  worry  of  oi)position,  and 
jaunting ba(*k  and  forwam  to  Brighton 
or  to  Windsor." 

^Vhile  he  nmttered  these  com- 
plaints, he  continued  to  read  with 
gi-eat  rai>idity  the  letters  which  Stan- 
liope  liad  brought  him,  and  which, 
despite  all  his  practis'd  dissimulation, 
had  evidently  afforded  him  pleasure 
in  the   perusal. 

"  Adderley  bore  it,"  continued 
he,  "  just  because  he  was  a  mere 
iii;ichine,  wound  up  to  play  off  so 
many  despatches,  like  so  many  tunes; 
;uid  then  he  permitted  a  degree  of  in- 
tei-ferencfe  on  the  King's  paJt  I  never 
could  have  suffered  ;  and  he  liked  to 
l)e  addressed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
as  *  Dear  Adderley  ;'  but  what  do  I 
care  for  all  these  vanities  ?  Have  I 
not  seen  enough  of  the  thing  they  call 
the  great  wond  ?  Is  not  this  retreat 
l>etter  and  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
glare  and  crash  of  London,  or  all  the 
]x>mp  and  splendour  of  Windsor  \ " 

"  ay  Jove,  I  suspect  you  are  right, 
after  all,"  said  Harcourt,  with  an 
honest  energy  of  voice. 

"  Were  I  younger,  and  atronffer  in 
liealth,  perhaps,**  said  Upton,  ''  this 
might  liave  tempted  me.    Ferhape  I 


can  picture  to  myself  what  I  might 
Iwive  made  of  it;  for,  you  may  per- 
ceive, George,  these  people  have  done 
nothing ;  they  have  been  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  tea-leaves  Pitt  left 
them  ;  no  more." 

"  And  you'd  have  a  brewing  of 
your  own,  I've  no  doubt,"  responded 
the  other. 

"  I'd,  at  least,  have  foreseen  the 
time  when  this  compact,  this  holy 
alliance,  should  become  impossible — 
when  the  developed  intelligence  of 
Europe  would  seek  something  else 
from  their  rulers  than  a  well  con- 
cocted scheme  of  repression.  I'd  have 
provided  for  the  hour  when  England 
nmst  either  break  with  her  ^wn 
people  or  her  allies  ;  and  I'd  have  in- 
augurated a  new  policy,  based  upon 
the  enlarged  views  and  extended  in- 
telligence of  mankind." 

"  I'm  not  cei*tain  that  I  quite  ap- 
prehend you,"  muttered  Harcourt. 

"  No  matter  ;  but  you  can  surely 
understand  that  if  a  set  of  mere 
mediocrities  have  saved  England,  a 
batch  of  clever  men  might  have 
done  something  more.  She  came  out 
of  the  last  war  the  acknowledged 
head  of  Europe  ;  does  she  now  hold 
that  place,  and  what  will  she  be  at  the 
next  great  struggle  ?" 

"  England  is  as  great  as  ever  she 
was,"  cried  Harcourt,  boldly. 

"  Greater  in  nothing  is  she  than  in 
the  implicit  credulity  of  her  people  ! " 
sighed  Upton.  "  I  only  wisn  I  could 
have  the  same  faith  in  my  physicians 
that  she  has  in  hers  !  By  the  way. 
Stanhope,  what  of  that  new  fellow 
they  have  got  at  St.  Leonard's?  They 
tell  me  he  builds  you  up  in  some  pre- 
paration of  gypsum,  so  that  you  can't 
move  or  stir,  and  that  the  perfect  re- 
pose thus  imparted  to  the  system  is 
the  highest  order  of  restorative." 

"  They  were  just  about  to  try  him 
for  manslaughter  when  I  left  Eng- 
land," said  Stanhope,  laughing. 

"  As  often  the  fate  of  genius  in 
these  days  as  in  more  tabarous 
times,"  said  Upton.  "I  read  his  pam- 
phlet with  much  interest.  If  you 
were  going  back,  Harcourt,  I'd  have 
begged  of  you  to  trv  him." 

"  And  I'm  forced  to  say,  I'd  have 
refused  you  flatly."  ^ 

"  Yet  it  is  precisely   creator**  « 
robust  constitation,  like  yon, 
flhould  sabmit  themaelves  to 
trialfl  for  the  sake  of  hunitfu^*  - 
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organizations,  like  mine,  cannot  brave, 
these  ordeals.    What  are  they  talk- 
ing of  in  town  ?   Any  gossip  sAotA  V* 

"  The  change  of  ministry  is  the  only 
topic.  Glencore*s  affair  has  worn 
itself  out." 

"  What  was  that  abont  Glencore?" 
asked  Upton,  half  indolently  ? 

"  A  strange  story;  one  can  scarcely 
believe  it.  They,  say  that  Glencore, 
hearing  of  the  King's  great  anxiety  to 
be  rid  of  the  Queen,  asked  an  audi- 
ence of  his  Majesty,  and  actually  sug- 
gested, as  the  best  possible  expedient, 
to  adopt  his  own  plan,  and  deny  the 
marriage.  They  add,  that  he  reason- 
ed the  case  so  cleverly,  and  with  such 
consummate  craft  and  skill,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
king  could  be  persuaded  that  he  was 
deranged.  Some  say  his  Majesty  was 
outraged  beyond  endurance  :  others, 
that  ne  was  vastly  amused,  and 
laughed  immoderately  over  it." 

"And  the  world,  how  do  they 
pi'onoimce  upon  it  ? 

"There  are  two  great  parties — 
one  for  Glencore's  sanity,  the  other 


against ;  but  as  I  said  before,  the 
Cabinet  changes  have  absorbed  all  in- 
terest latterly,  and  the  Viscount  and 
his  case  are  forgotten ;  and  when  I 
started,  the  great  question  was,  who 
was  to  have  the  Foreign  Office . " 

"  I  believe  I  could  tell  them  one 
who  will  not,"  said  Upton,  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  "Dme  with  me 
both  of  you  to  day,  at  seven ;  no  com- 
pany, you  know.  There  is  an  opera 
in  the  evening,  and  my  box  is  at  your 
sei'vice  if  you  like  to  go,  and  so  till 
then,"  and  with  a  little  gesture  of  the 
hand  he  waved  an  adieu,  and  stepped 
from  the  room. 

"  I'm  sorry  he's  not  up  to  the  work 
of  office,"  said  Harcourt,  as  he  left  the 
room  ;  "  there's  plenty  of  ability  in 
him." 

"  The  best  man  we  have,"  said 
Stanhope  J  "so  they  say  at  the  Of- 
fice." 

"  He's  ffone  to  lie  down,  I  take  it ; 
he  seemea  much  exhausted.  What 
say  you  to  a  walk  back  to  town  ?" 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"  said  Stan* 
hope  ;  and  they  started  for  Naples. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHB8. — TALMA. 


Francis  Joseph  Talma  ranks 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived.  His  theatricail  eminence  was 
only  one  of  his  many  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. The  Gamck  of  the  French 
stage,combined  with  the  great  artist, — 
the  man  of  literature,  the  accom- 
plised  gentleman,  the  honest  citizen, 
the  steady  friend,  the  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  and  the  agree- 
able companion  endowed  with  ample 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  unrivalled 
conversational  powei-s.  His  memory 
reNeinbled  a  vast  magazine,  from 
wlience  he  could  draw  supplies  at 
will,  without  danger  of  exhausting 
the  hoard.  He  had  read  much,  had 
witnessed  more,  and  recollected  all. 
He  saw  the  death  of  Voltaire,  the 
entire  career  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  rise  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tine.  He  beheld  the  dawn  of  the 
gi-cat  devolution,  became  a  spectator 
of  all  its  terrible  phases,  from  the 
dentruction  of  the  festile,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  triid 
^nd  execution  of  the  King,  the  reign 


of  terror,  and  the  directory,  through 
the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  we 
empire,  to  the  extinction  of  the  lat- 
ter and  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. With  the  past,  he  looked  back 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  almost  lived  to  see  the  barri- 
cades of  1830,  and  the  election  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Personally,  he  was 
the  friend  ot  Chenier,  David,  Dan- 
ton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  was 
one  of  the  familiar  intimates  of  Na- 
poleon. His  life  was  a  link  connect- 
ing that  of  many  others,  rather  than 
a  distinct  single  existence.  His  pro- 
fessional popularity  neverwaned  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  career  of  nearly 
forty  years ;  and  the  affection  of  his 
private  friends,  enduring  through 
life,  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb. 
He  must  have  been  pre-eminently  a 
happy  man,  for  his  mind  was  pore, 
tnitnful,  ingenuous,  and  straight- 
forward :  neither  let  it  be  forgotten, 
in  the  enumeration  of  hia  many  envi- 
able endowments,  that  he  realissed 
a  handsome  forlqse  Igr  Hii  own  ex* 
ertions.     -    * 
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A  short  time  before  his  death. 
Talma  was  asked  by  an  admiring 
friend  why  he  did  not  write  his  own 
biography,  as  La  Clairon,  Le  Kain, 
PrevUle,  and  M0I6  had  done  before 
him.  He  answered  that  he  had  not 
time  ;  and  that  having  so  incessantly 
studied  and  repeated  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  others,  he  could  find  no 
original  phrases  in  which  to  express 
his  ideas.*  Nevertheless,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  notes  and  memoran- 
da was  discovered  amongst  his  papers 
after  his  death,  written  by  him  with 
a  view  to  a  personal  history  of  his 
life  and  times.  These  papers,  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
were  consigned,  with  permission  of 
tlie  two  sons  of  Talma,  to  Alexandre 
Dumas,  to  arrange  and  edit.  The  in- 
genious novelist  commenced  the  task 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  four  vo- 
lumes were  published  in  1860.  Talma 
is  made  to  speak  throughout  in  the 
iirst  person,  but  how  far  the  imagi- 
nation of  Dumas  has  embellished  or 
obscured  reality,  is  a  question  not 
easilv  decided.  He  gives  some  ori- 
ginal anecdotes,  and  verifies  others 
that  have  been  in  print  before.  The 
narrative  altogether  has  an  air  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  It  is  too 
discursive,  and  meanders  into  so 
many  labyinnthine  episodes,  that  the 
individual  biography  is  not  easily 
disentangled. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand 
by  more  than  one  competent  critic, 
that  the  work  is  considered  in  France, 
as  ^^peu  serieuxJ^  In  1827,  within  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Talma,  an  ex- 
cellent memoir  upon  the  man  and  his 
art  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Beg- 
nault-Varin,  who  knew  him  long 
and  intimately.  This  volume  is 
lii^hly  esteemed,  and  may  be  faith- 
fully relied  on.  Tissot  and  Moreaii 
also  published  pimiphlets  upon  the 
sHUie  subject ;  and  the  celebrated 
(*omedianliegnier  has  written  an  ex- 
(.'(•llent  article  on  Talma,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  volume  of  the  Biographie 


.  Umversdle,  edited  by  Michaud.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  from  these  combined 
sources,  ample  materials  may  be  col- 
lected for  a  correct  account  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  French  Eoscius. 

On  a  just  comparison  of  preten- 
sions, it  must  be  admitted  that  Talma 
was  beyond  all  question  the  gi^eatest 
tragic  actor  that  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Men  of  high  renown  })re- 
ceded  him — such  as  Baron,  Le  Kain, 
Monvel,  La  Rive  f;  but  he  excelled 
them  all,  and  none  of  his  successors, 
to  the  present  year  inclusive,  are 
worthy  to  rank  in  the  same  file.  The 
Gallic  throne  of  Melpomene  is  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  Mademoiselle  Ea- 
chel.  There  is  not  even  a  shadow  of 
Talma  amongst  the  living  men.  He 
was  to  the  irench  stage,  what  Gar- 
rick  was  to  the  English  ;  a  bold  re- 
former and  the  inventor  of  a  new 
school.  Inferior  to  Garrick  in  execu- 
tive versatility,  J  he  far  suri)a8sed 
him  in  classical  acquirement  and  pro- 
found study  of  the  ancient  models. 
He  was  the  only  French  actor  who 
had  the  good  taste  and  courage  to 
break  through  the  conventional  fet- 
ters of  declimiation.  He  disregai*ded 
the  measured  monotony  of  the  rhyme, 
and  took  nature  for  his  exclusive 
guide.  An  enthusiastic  worshipper 
once  said  to  him,  "  You  must  be 
deeply  affected  to  produce  such  pow- 
erful emotions  in  your  audience. 
How  intensely  you  identify  yourself 
with  the  character  you  represent !" 
His  reply  embraced  a  lecture  on  his 
art.  "  Acting,"  said  he,  "  is  a  com- 
plete paradox  ;  we  must  possess  the 
power  of  strong  feeling  or  we  could 
never  command  and  carry  with  us 
the  sympathy  of  a  mixed  audience  in 
a  crowded  theatre  ;  but  we  must  at 
the  same  time  control  our  own  sen- 
sations on  the  stage,  for  their  indul- 
gence would  enfeeble  execution.  The 
skilful  actor  calculates  his  effects  be- 
forehand. He  never  improvises  a 
burst  of  passion  or  an  explosion  of 
gi-ief.   Everything  that  he  does  is  the 


♦  There  is  a  memoir  of  Le  Kain,  in  French,  with  the  name  of  Talma  as  the  author ;  bnt  it 
ii  now  naid  on  good  authority  not  to  have  been  written  by  him.  j^««^ 

t  i/bfire/had  great  aemibility,  but  no  advantage!  of  penon  or  face.  />»  Riw  was  han^om^, 
but  cold.  It  waa  said  of  the  firat  that  he  was  a  soul  without  a  body,  and  of  tha  ^«"*  ™} 
he  waa  a  body  without  a  ioul.  "  To  make  a  perfect  actor,"  laid  Ohampfort,  "La  Biva  anouia 
ba  compelled  to  awallow  MoBTcL"  vraneaWMild 

1  Talma  almoat  entirely  confined  himaelf  to  tragady.     PraicripUre  rula  JV* '■'^ 
not  then  allow  an  actor  to  embnce  two  wafti.    1  bew  is  moi«  laUtuda  at  pr*t«»^ 
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result  of  pre-arraiigement  and  fore- 
thought. The  agony  which  appe^us 
instantaneous,  the  joy  that  seems  to 
gush  forth  involuntarily,  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  look,  which 
pass  for  sudden  inspiration,  have 
been  rehearsed  a  hundred  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  dull,  composed, 
phlegmatic  nature  can  never  make  a 
great  actor.  He  who  loves  his  pro- 
fession and  expects  to  excel  in  it, 
must  study  from  himself,  and  com- 
pare his  own  proved  sensations  under 
grief,  happiness,  disappointment, 
loss,  acquisition,  anger,  pain,  plea- 
sure, and  all  the  ordinary  variations 
of  human  events  and  feelings,  with 
the  imaginary  emotions  of  the  cha- 
racters he  is  supposed  to  represent. 
Not  long  ago,"  he  added,  "  I  was 
playing  in  *  Misanthi*opy  and  Re- 
pentance,' with  an  admirable  actress. 
Her  natural  and  affecting  manner, 
deeply  studied  nevertheless,  com- 
pletely overpowered  me.  She  per- 
ceived, and  rejoiced  in  her  triumph, 
but  whispered  to  me,  *  Recover  your- 
.self.  Talma ;  you  are  excited.'  Had  I 
not  listened  to  the  caution  my  voice 
would  have  failed,  the  words  would 
have  escaped  my  memory,  my  gesti- 
culations would  have  become  un- 
meaning, and  the  whole  effect  would 
have  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
No,  believe  me,  we  are  not  nature, 
but  art ;  and  in  the  excellence  of  our 
imitation  lies  the  consummation  of 
skill." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Talma 
wafl  an  Englishman  ;  partly  because 
he  spoke  our  language  with  more  flu- 
ency and  less  of  the  foreign  idiom 
than  those  not  "  native  and  to  the 
manner  bom"  usually  exliibit ;  find 

Eartly  because  his  father  had  long 
een  settled  in  London  as  an  emi- 
nent dentist,  having  been  induced  to 
emigrate  by  the  persuasion,  and  un- 
der the  immediate  patronage,  of  Eai-l 
Harcourt.  The  date  also  of  his  birth 
has  been  frequently  misstated. 
Dumas  says  that  Talma  himself  has 
settled  the  question  by  a  written  me- 
morandum, to  the  effect  that  he  was 
ushered  into  the  world,  in  Paris,  on 
thel5thof  Januaiy,  1766.  Regnault- 
Varin,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that 
he  once  asked  him  his  age,  and  ho 
evaded  the  tinswer,  by  saying  with  a 
smile,  that  "  actors  and  women 
should  never  be  dated."  "We  are 
old  or  yoiing,"  a<Med  he,  "  according 


to  the  characters  wc  represent."  The 
biographer  then,  on  a  compai*ison  of 
evidence,  fixes  1763  as  tne  correct 
epoch.  The  day,  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, has  never  been  disputed ;  and 
becomes  doubly  memorable  as  being 
also  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Moliere. 

The  name  of  Talma  is  uncommon, 
and  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  intre- 
pid. Founded  on  this,  a  son  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  of  Morocco  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the 
French  metropolis,  once  asked  the 
father  of  the  actor  whether  he  was 
not  of  eastern  descent,  and  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Ishmael.  The  elder  Talma 
could  produce  no  evidence,  and  felt 
himself  compelled  to  ignore  the  re- 
spectable pedigree.  Wlien  he  came 
to  England  he  brought  his  family 
with  him,  but  the  young  Francis  Jo- 
seph, at  nine  years  of  age,  was  sent 
back  to  Paris,  to  complete  bis  edu- 
cation ;  it  being  intended  that  in  due 
time  he  should  succeed  to  the  pater- 
nal business.  At  the  boarding  school 
where  he  was  placed,  plays  written 
by  the  master  were  occasionally  acted 
by  the  scholars.  At  one  of  these  ex- 
hibitions. Talma,  then  the  youngest 
and  most  promising  boy  in  the  semi- 
nary, was  entrusted  with  a  secondary 
part  in  a  tragedy  called  "  Tamerlane." 
The  character  he  represented  wound 
up  the  play  with  a  narrative  convey- 
ing to  Tamerlane  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  dearest  friend ; 
which  friend  was  in  fact  his  own  son. 
Talma  had  sufifered  his  mind  to  be- 
come so  completely  absorbed  with  the 
event  he  had  to  describe,  and  so  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  situation,  that 
he  told  his  story  in  a  flood  of  real 
tears.  He  was  too  yoimg  to  have 
studied  the  classical  canon  of  Horace, 
which  says. 

Si  T18  me  flere,  dolendtim  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ; 

but  nature  prompted  him  to  strike 
the  true  chord,  and  he  obeyed 
her  mand.ate  without  scholastic  in- 
struction. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  the  young  ac- 
tors retired  to  their  apartments ;  out, 
after  a  time,  it  was  perceived  that 
Talma  was  missing.  They  sought 
for  him,  and  he  was  foimd  seated  in 
the  drenmg^xKmiy  wrapped  up  in  his 
tragic  umme,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
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ilis  oonipauioiis  ondoavourod  to 
(]ivei*t  his  gi'ief,  but  so  stroug  wjis  the 
impression  made  upon  his  dawning 
faculties,  that  he  fell  into  a  fever 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  se- 
veral days.  Soon  after  this  incident, 
his  father  sent  for  liim  to  London. 

Talma's  fondness  for  the  stage,  ori- 
ginally imbibed  at  school,  strength- 
ened with  his  growth,  and  induced 
him  to  collect  together  a  band  of  ju- 
venile amateurs  of  his  own  nation, 
who  got  uj)  plays  at  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  then  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Gallini.  They  began  with 
Boiasy's  comedy  of  "  Le  Fi^anQois  ^ 
Tjondres,"  in  which  Talma  acted  the 
Marquis  de  PolainviUe;  and  Mo- 
liere's  "  Depit  Amoureux,"  in  which 
he  played  Eraste,  These  performances 
wore  continued  for  several  months, 
and  were  patronized  with  an  eager- 
ness almost  exceeding  that  subse- 
quently bestowed  upon  the  fashion- 
able and  secret  assemblies  at  the  Ar- 
gyll Rooms.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  other  distinguished  personages 
of  the  highest  rank  were  present. 
Amongst  other  pieces,  Bcaumarchais' 
**  Barbier  de  Seville,"  was  given, 
when  Talma  personated  Ze  Comte 
A I  ma  viva. 

The  brilliant  success  of  these  ex- 
periments led  Sir  John  Grallini  to 
suppose  that  he  might  derive  great 
emolument  from  mingled  representa- 
tions, in  which  Mole*  and  Mademoi- 
selle Contatf,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
French  stage,  might  appear  together 
in  a  selection  from  their  best  scenes. 
Talma,  who  was  about  to  return  to 
!bVance  to  finish  his  education,  was 
commifisioned  to  treat  with  them 
ui)on  the  subject.  The  success  of 
John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  performances  he  had  frequently 
witnessed  with  rapture  in  England, 
had  unsettled  his  mind  for  the  study 
of  his  father's  avocation,  and  predis- 
posed him  to  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  engaging  in  the  pursuit  that 


had  caught  his  fancy.  M0I6  declined 
the  offer  of  which  Talma  was  the 
bearer ;  but  the  acquaintance  opened 
to  the  latter  by  the  negotiation, 
paved  his  way  to  the  stage,  and  re- 
lieved him  from  the  profession  of  a 
dentist,  which,  although  exceedingly 
distasteful,  he  had  begun  to  practise 
in  Paris,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  liis  father.  M0I6  became  so  struck 
by  the  genius  of  Talma,  as  it  gitidu- 
ally  won  upon  him,  that  he  intro- 
duced the  young  aspirant  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Theatre  Frangois — the 
Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  of 
Paris.  By  them  he  was  engaged,  and 
in  1787,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  /Seide,  in  the  Mahomet  of 
Voltaire.  This  tragedy  had  been  for 
many  years  familiar  to  the  English 
public  in  the  translation  of  the  Reve- 
rend James  Miller,  illustrated  by  the 
admirable  acting  of  Grarrick  and  Mrs. 
Gibber,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  Ireland  as  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Smock 
Allev  Theatre  in  Dublin. 

Talma's  first  attempt  was  compara- 
tively a  failure,  equally  mortifying 
to  his  fiiends  and  himself.  He  was 
pix)nounced  too  natural  and  familiar, 
and  not  sufiiciently  imposing  and  im- 
I)ressive  for  the  million.  There  were 
a  few  discerning  exceptions,  however, 
who  saw  that  the  true  spirit  was  in 
him ;  and  Ducis,  who  has  been  called 
"The  French  Shakespeare,"  was 
amongst  the  number.  He  introduced 
himsdf  to  the  debutant,  and  proffered 
a  friendship  which  terminated  only 
with  his  life.  Talma  and  Ducis  have 
been  mutually  indebted  to  each  other 
for  much  of  the  reputation  they  both 
enjoy. 

Theatrical  management  seems  ever 
to  have  been  a  system  exclusively  stu 
generis.  The  one  governing  principle 
extends  to  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  encouragement  of  a  beginner  is 
measured  more  by  his  success  than 
his  actual  merit;    while  the  latter 


•  FranQoifl  Il6n6  Mol<?  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  excellence  in  delineating  tho  tender 
passions,  whether  in  tragedy  or  sentimental  comedj.  He  came  out  in  1760,  being  then  in 
Lis  twenty-fifth  year,  and  died  in  1802.  During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  he  enrolled 
himself  amongst  the  Jacobins,  and  officiated  in  the  church  of  St.  Boch  as  the  priest  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason. 

t  Louise  Contat,  afterwards  Madame  de  Ptmy,  was  &med  for  her  beftuty  no  less  than  hn 
rare  abUities.  She  was  bom  in  1760»  mafaitained  A  teitdiog  ptwUion  on  the  Freodi  etage  «» 
thirty-two  years,  and  died  in  1813. 
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does  not  of  necessity  produce  tlie  for- 
mer.     For  this  reason    genius    Uas 
sometimes  been  stifled  in  the  outset  of 
a  career,    before  it  has  acquired  con- 
fidence to  hazard  what  it  knows  to  be 
right.    Timidity    and  want  of  self- 
reliance  have  not  unfrequently  en- 
tombed talent  in  a  premature  grave. 
It  was  not  thus  in  the  case  of  Talma. 
Though  he  was  thrown  back  for  a 
weary  interval  into  the  most  insigni- 
ficant parts,  nothing  could  wean  him 
from  the  profession  to  which  he  .felt 
himself  internally  called.    A  happy 
idea  occurred  to  him  while  rumina- 
ting in  the  solitude  of  his  quatrieme 
etage.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  ab- 
surdities of  a  formal,  pedantic  school, 
fed,  fostered,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
subservience  to  routine  of  a  buckram 
^urt,  which  shrank  from  innovation 
or  improvement,  regarded  novelty  in 
the  light  of  treason,  subjected  even 
its  most  insignificant  relaxations  to 
the  laws    of    rigid    etiquette,     and 
amused  itself  by  rule.    The  stage  re- 
presentatives of  every  age  and  every 
nation    were  clad  in  the  prevailing 
garb  of  the    drawing-rooms  of  the 
Tuileries.    So  little  were  the  public 
alive  to  this  ridiculous  anachronism, 
tliat  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted    with     delight,     when     in 
"  Cinna"  they  witnessed  the  entry  of 
the  courtiers  of  Augustus;  because 
these  good    old    gentlemen  all    ap- 
peared, theii-  arms  a-kimbo,  with  the 
hand  on  the  hip  on  the  left  side,  and 
the  hat  and  feathers  flourishing* on 
the  right,  like  the  great  lords  in  the 
gallery  of  Versailles — an  interesting 
and  truly  Koman  portraiture  of  the 
court  of  the  secona  Caesar. 

Lekain,  it  is  true,  had  already 
commenced  a  reform.  Impelled  by 
genius,  enlightened  by  taste,  and 
supported  by  the  science  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Clairon,  his  rival,  he 
succeeded  in  extending  the  narrow 
circle  of  dramatic  rules,  and  customs 
by  which  his  ardent  mind  found  it- 
self checked  and  diminished.  Then 
was  seen  what  was  never  before  wit- 
nessed on  the  Parisian  boards — a 
Turk  in  Bajazei,  a  Tartar  in  Oe^igis 
Kkariy  and  a  barbarian  prince  in 
Hliadamanthus,  But  the  classical  de- 
partment of  the  stage  was  still  left  to 
revel  in  its  rude  incongruities  and  ab- 
surdity. It  remained  for  some  dariAg 
hand  to  divest  the  Greek  and  Boman 


worthies  of  their  three  cornered  hats 
and  full  bottomed  periwigs. 

Talma,  who  saw  no  hope  of  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks,  but  by  a  start- 
ling experiment,  the  success  of  which 
might  lift  him  beyond  conventional 
despotism,  determined   to   risk   his 
hopes  and  fortunes  upon  a  radical 
reform  in  this  particular  branch.   He 
had  been  in  abeyance  for  some  time, 
and  was  the  reverse  of  popular  with  the 
authorities  of  the  theatre.    The  pub- 
lic when  they  saw  him,  which  seldom 
happened,  classed  him  with  the  un- 
honoured  crowd  ;  and  he  was    fast 
sinking  into  the  most  fatal  of  all  con- 
ditions to  an  aspiring  soul — utter  ob- 
scurity— that  condition  in  which  (as 
Wasliington  Irving  has  said  of  the 
utility  men  of  a  theatre) — he  was 
"  above  the  fear  of  a  hiss,  and  below 
the  hope  of  applause."    At  this  turn- 
ing point  of  his  destiny,  Voltaire's 
"  Brutus"  happened  to  be  commanded 
at  court,  and    either  in  default  of 
numbers,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
man,  he  was  selected  to  perform  the 
tribune    FroctduSj  a  minor  part  of 
less  than  twentv  liiies.  Spuming  silk^ 
embroidery,  velvet,  powaer,  and  flow- 
ing ringlets,    habited  in  a  robe  of 
plain  cloth,  with  no  ornament  beyond 
the  tasteful  disposition  of  the  folds, 
the  hair  cut  and  plaited  on  the  fore- 
head, the  arms    bare,  the    antique 
buskin  on  his  feet.  Talma,  or  rather 
the  veritable  tribune  ProciUus,  came 
to  the  side  wing,  representing  the 
portal  of  the  Boman  senate-house,  to 
wait    the    signal  for    his   entrance. 
Mademoiselle  Contat,  passing  by,  was 
attracted  by  this  strange  apparition. 
She  stoppea,  ^azed,  recogmsed  him, 
and  bursting  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter,  exclaimed,  "What,  in 
the  name  of  absurdity,  have  you  been 
doing  to  yourself  ?    Are  you  mad  ? 
Why  you  look  like  a  statue  !"    The 
other  performers  flocked  round  and 
joined  in  ridicule  of  what  they  were 
incapable  of  understanding ;  all  chari« 
tably  advising  poor,  deluded  Talma ^ 
not  to  make  a  show  of  himself,  but 
to  go  and  dress  like    other  people. 
But  "poor,  deluded  Talma"  was  not 
to  be  shaken  from  his  purpose  by  the 
tneers  of  folly  and  ignorance.    He 
made  his  appearance  in  his  new  cos* 
tume.    The    audience,    struck    with 
astonishment,  opened    their  eyes  in 
wonder.    The  few  words  he  had  to 
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say  were  uttered  with  a  tmth  and 
simplicity  harmonising  with  the  per- 
fection of  his  garb.  At  length,  all 
joined  in  a  simultaneous  burst  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  obscure  ProculTM  be- 
came in  a  moment  the  hero  of  the 
drama.  Numberless  were  the  com- 
pliments paid  to  Talma,  even  by  his 
Erejudiced  brethren  of  the  sock  and 
uskin,  when  the  performance  con- 
cluded ;  and  those  who  had  been  the 
loudest  scoffers  at  ni^ht  became  his 
most  submissive  imitators  on  the 
morrow. 

When  John  Kemble  revived  the 
gi'cat  Boman  plavs  of  Shakspeare  at 
Cbvent  Gurden,  his  to^,  tnen  for 
the  first  time  introduced,  became  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration.  They 
were  pronounced  faultless,  minutely 
chissical  even  to  the  long  disputed 
latiis  davvsy  severely  correct,  and 
l)eautifully  graceful  beyond  prece- 
dent. But  wlien  the  peace  oi  1814 
brought  France  and  England  toge- 
ther, and  the  collected  treasures  of 
ancient  sculpture  in  the  Louvre,  (be- 
fore restitution)  presented  all  the 
authorities  under  one  glance  which 
had  been  so  long  shut  out  from  Bri- 
tisli  eyes,  it  was  found  that  Talma's 
senatorial  robes  were  much  nearer  the 
t  ruth  ;  whereupon  they  were  at  once 
transplanted  to  the  London  boards, 
,ui<I  the  Kemble  j^irments  were  de- 
posed. Charles  Young,  the  affec- 
tionate disciple  of  Kemble,  was  the 
fii*Ht  who  adopted  the  new  mode, 
which  he  studied  under  the  restorer ; 
and  Cliarles  Kemble  himself,  when 
jittiring  for  Marc  Antony,  was  wont 
to  repair  to  Young's  dressing-room, 
before  going  on  the  stage,  to  be  in- 
spected and  assured  that  the  folds 
of  his  toga  were  properly  arranged 
accordiug  to  the  Talma  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  nothing  more  true  than  the 
axiom  conveyed  in  the  well-known 
couplet  of  Hudibras : — 

A  roan  convinc'd  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

This  was  strongly  verified  in  the 


impression  produced  npon  the  aotav 
by  Talma's  innovatiou.  The  destre 
to  crush  his  ffenios  was  checkedy  bat 
not  extinguianed.  A  new  effort  iras 
made  to  turn  him  into  oontempt^  and 
drive  him  back  into  the  inngnificanoe 
from  whence  he  waa  BtmggliDg  to 
emei^e;  and  from  this  attempt  hia 
fame  took  that  great  impulse  whidi 
led  him  on  from  one  triumph  to 
another,  until  he  outstripped  all  oom* 
petition.  A  play  called  Charies  the 
Ninth  was  presented  in  1789  to  the 
Theatre  Fnm^ois  by  Chenier.  ♦ 
There  was  much  opposition  to  the 
production  of  this  diama.  The  poli- 
tical sentiments  were  considered  dan- 
gerous  and  inflammatory.  The  man** 
gers  were  prejudiced  against  the 
play,  and  apprehensive  of  a  tumult ; 
but  the  friends  of  the  author  had  a 
predominant  influence,  and  compelled 
them  to  produce  it.  St.  Phaf^  the 
leading  actor  of  the  company,  was 
afraid  of  undertaking  the  tenibla 
hero  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  rejected 
the  character.  The  next  in  rank, 
one  by  one,  as  a  matter  of  counSy 
thought  they  were  treated  with  in* 
dignity  in  being  applied  to  as  snh- 
stitutes,  or  stop-gaps,  and  perempto- 
rily refused.  As  a  laist  and  despmte 
resource.  Talma  was  resorted  to,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity. 
Here  was  the  chance  he  wanted — mh 
original  part  which  might  make  his 
fortune  for  ever.  The  opposite  ex- 
treme was  in  the  balance,  bat  the 
hazard  gave  him  no  concern.  "  He 
is  quite  mad  enough  to  risk  it^" 
thought  his  companions;  and  when 
it  was  known  that  he  had  so  decided, 
many  pronounced  his  funeral  el^g^. 
*'  Here  wUl  be  an  end  of  Talma,"  said 
they ;  "  the  play  and  the  actor  will  be 
damned  tosether.*' 

The  result,  like  the  former  experi- 
ment in  ProaduSf  disappointed  their 
wishes  and  expectations.  Talma  had 
closely  studied  the  historical  descrip- 
tions and  pictures  of  Charles  the 
Ninth  ;  hadT impressed  himself  with 
profound  knowledge  of  his  personal 
appearance,  dress  and  manners,  and 


^farie  Joseph  Chenier  wrote  also  "  The  Fate  of  Galas"  and  other  dnunas,  two  or  thrao 


for  the  death  of  the  king  he  had  thus  lojallj  ^MMtrophiMd.     Chenier  lifed  throngh  all  thC 
storms  of  the  revolution,  and  died  in  good  leputo  under  tho  Imperiil  gortnanflDt,  in  181 K 
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[Ducaiil't  1 . 


l)"«svnti'«l  liinis<'li'  upnii  the  sta^'r,  a 
r'^iisiitat«.Mi  iK»rtr:iit  of  tho  wrak  ami 
M«».<l-tl»ii>tv  Valois.  TIk'  plav  cun- 
in.-'.MiKil  iliii't y-tlin-.'  ri'jH,'lilI«»ijs  ;  surh 
a  .-in-.v«>s  \va.s  unjiriTcdi'iiiril  in  l*«ris. 
Talitia  fi'iiiii  lliat  iiiniiiriit  a.-MiiiK-d  all 
(■l'\at«Ml  jinsiiiiiii  fit  mi  wliii-li  lif  was 
i.i\  ij"  >liakrii,  liiliirljy  the  cainicL-nf 
111"  ]»ul»lio,  nr  iln!  fitshcr  taU-iit  i»f 
voiinu'i'r  rivals.  Yt;t  all  was  ju»t 
r'.i-f.  I,'  il  ,"..<!•  (liirlii;;  tliis  ]»viilfiii«^r«l 
ni  ■•ii{<ii   or  (  Iiail    •  tip*     >. iu^^.     I; 

[■r.   \'l      ill'"     r.-'.M-r     -if     a     ijl'.irii'l     1"- 

Iv.ciii  ialiiia  aii«l  liis  lirmliir  j^-tor, 
Na'i'!  !.  wlin  .-»lniik  him  on  iln-  far«», 
wliiili  I'M  I  In  a  I'lialU'ii'/*'.  Thf  lu-xl 
iimrjilii^r  tlu'V  fnii^hi  w  ith  }ii.-^t<-ls  at 
li-u  }ia<'rM.  Talma  tiivd  first,  aiul 
hciip'  MTV  iU'ar-.siirhtoil,  lii.s  K'lll  wont 
ininli  ili.srr  in  tnic  of  tli»?  scroinU 
thnii  t"liis  aiita;r«>iii>t,  wlin  was  a  tall, 
iHTilv  l;irL'«"i.  n«'t  Ki^'ilv  ]iii»i'il. 
Nauilrf  lir  il  in  tin*  air,  wliii-h  in 
ihi'^-i-  (l;«ys  \v:'.-  oiimiilrivd  an  ampli* 
a}i<>lii::\.  and  tln'iv  the  matUT  rndrd. 

In  17:'l,  T.-diiia  maninl.  Thowife 
of  hi-*  flii'IiT,  Maili-moi<«i'Hi'  Vaidioxt', 
\\..  t"«t..,  ji  ^,..■li•s  tildLT  tl.aJi  hiiiiM-lf, 
In:  .-\]\\  a  vrrv  alirai-uw,  chanuin;; 
wi'iiMU  :  an  !u"tii->?.  in  tin*  .sihk*  tlu*a- 
1 1.  .  ;:?.i!  ih:-  j.i'-si -...III' iif  ;i  oin-i'!ii'a- 
!■..■  :"i  iiniii-.*  '1"|»,.  l.itit-r  (■:rrnm.''lan«M; 
i).<!  I-  I  l.i.il.v  (••  -av  iha!  oii  his  pal'L 
tl:i'  .'!;;•?■  li a i,^'  was  oiii*  of  inU-i'tst 
::•!!:■>  •]i:in  inrlinatioii  ;  Imt  tlh  at'- 
t.  ■:  .  M  ■  ■■  liff  lli-\  h'l,  and  thf  h:i].- 
I'Mi-  .  if  Jl.ijr  iinl'.n,  « ^'niradirii-d 
ih"  r  •.,  'iir  l.\  t"'..'  nio-i  nfii\  in«ing 
r\  "-I    ;    •  . 

I  Mm  ill.'  :'•■■  III  \.-lini'Mi,  wliifh  h.-id 
ri!r--..i.  l-.L.'in  ».«  ra.^l  fi»nvard  its 
•  •niln-'U"  >had'i\v>  iH-luri'Taluia  i;tla)>> 
)'  li"'!  hi^  rfi»iilaTi<>ii  in  Chail'^  iIh* 
Nintl;.  ;:]!  ]^-!\-^  \^  lii-'h  faviMirrd  |fi,'al 
...:;!■  ■.  .:\.  -ii'  >|i.Lf  in  pr.iiM'  of  anv 
!•  V  !  ^- .'■  i!.:*  ..r  ilir  .•.•.\  .-jv'.m:  J  •»■■»- 
I'..-.  '..•  !  ■  ii.t  pi'i  ;•.■■!.  anil  a  i.i'V.  :\\h- 
'*  II-  I,.;;  v.;i>.,  in  ri'ti-^i-iinf ii.'-.  !n- 
'.  '1  Is.-  |'!-"d.i.  lii  n^  •  i'  \  ■  I 
I    ilii     I  .jji-  '•:    anil    1  >■;   ■-, 
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^dory  uf  hi.s  nation  and  hi<^  an.  II i^ 
cncniiL'S)  wlio  wi-ix*  iK-Hinarioun,  al- 
tltoni^h  jninn;ri<'ally  li-w,  <i»nld  now 
onlv  Kiv,  *'  Iff  is  all  virv  widl  in  I  In- 
dr^i'ih'iati?  M'hoo]  of  modern  writers. 
An  lou'^  UH  he  kLT|>s  to  that  hr  may 
il  tjit,  hnt  Corni'ilK*  and  I\a<'inc  will 
sink  him.''  Wln-n  Na|ioIron  iv-intii»- 
dn-.vd  nionart-liy  to  the  p>veninuni. 
Talma  was  |K-rmittcd  to  In-in;:  Kn-k  a 
similar  ivst oration  to  the  sta^'i*.  Uf 
j-n-^w.-it'd     his     ravillrrs     hv    a*-lin' 

.I/,',/.'.'.-;    :i|.d    sii    iM.nil»Irtr    W;i.«*    Iji-. 

tricniph  in  the  hi^^h  walk  «if  i-«i.j- 
rrd«'il  h  ;_'iliinarv,  that  he  p'iidiially 
rrlin(|ui>-h(  d  th«.-  <;ri'ater  jiititioii  of 
the  eha meters  in  whieli  ht*  luul  lii>t 
Won  li'iH  eniineuee,  and  c'itnfurxiietl 
hiniM-If  almost  entiiely  to  thoi^e  fui- 
whieh  Ills  iH^wci's  liail  fonnerly  been 
jirtinonneed  inadeijnate. 

Mm-h  idh'  p>s.sip,  whii'h  liAi«  no 
foundation  in  truth,  ii:ts  liceii  |iro|ia- 
;,:...  d  1  »y  w  ri I « ■  i>»  w  ho  are  a  m ten t 
with  sn|iertieial  anthority,  relative  t«i 
th  M'arly  ai'«|uaint;uiee  uf  Talma  wilh 
Napoli'on.  How  tln-y  wen*  at  sehiHil 
to^i  tht-r,  ami  after  wan  Is  vonn^  nu-ii 
II]  'in  town  in  Paris  ;  and  h<iw,  wheii 
th.'v  dined  at  a  n-stannitriirs,  the 
a'.: or  ]iaid  the  reckoning  iHttiiiM*  the 
f'K. nr«'  miiieior  had  no  &isli  in  lii.n 
jio-kit.  .\eeonlin;j[  to  Tahna  hiiii- 
:i'if.  tht  ir  tji-nt  meet  in  i;  t(Mik  )»hieo 
•  n  til'-  l>^ih  of  .Time,  17!)l\  in  ihf 
;^Ti'iii  I'liom  of  the  Theatri*  Fnui- 
V'i.s.  Naj'oh'oii,  tlii-n  ( 'aptaiu  lUii»- 
n:(]sU'te,      had     l»ern    l»n'H;^hl     then* 

liy     Miehand,    an  aetor  of    th ini- 

{Kiny,  and  at  hi>  own  partirnlar  re* 
iji'i -it  introilin-"d  tit  T.dui:i.  In  whom 
he  p:dd  -  'kiTil  tlatit  i  ,i,i.'  eompli- 
meni-  on  hi-»  pfi'fornian>-i-  of  Ch.-irli.t 
till*  Ninth,  hiiin,:  a  s)ioii  niiivrr- 
ati'-n  iit  ihi'*  intvrvii'W,  Talnia  iIia- 
I  ■■.  1  d  that  hi"!  n- w  .'•(••Mirtintjuu-o 
had    ii;:>l   i.ini  h  and  ri'lh<ifd  nioj-.*, 

;.:.■:  :l..il  I;-  •■....•.  i rdii.ary  n:a!i.  :J- 

;l.-;:,di   n-  Iih-  r  if  hi!-'  '.■■  *f;iiure  nor 

i''.|"i^»r-;        i;i      j     .■■...n:d      ^r  jip  -  l.ini'*'. 

Ti'-  J      V  .IS  :in  ;  :r  of  p;;tr'Mj:»i,'e  in   M, 

! ■;  ■  i"    .  :id      I    l._il.i^  •      \i!i:    il      ■•      -.•• 

il  '       I     «..»      "H-l.i     .«   "1      •!■!     •   •        -•   ij"  I'i- 

«  .:  \ .  :t:jtl  shr  i::  iirn«  ■  ■  ■  '  :  n  ii.d  ^  n- 
'.  '■'  iiiiml. 

il  !    .  r:».  ;  to  t  h.iih- I'l.  ■  M:;'h  i-nd 
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young  officer  delivered  his  opinion 
that  the  stroke  was  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  that  weak  and  worth- 
less monarch,  but  emanated  from  the 
more  astute  and  deeper  brains  of  his 
Florentine  parent,  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The 
king  was  merely  an  accomplice,  not 
an  originator.  He  added  too  his 
thorough  conviction  that  Chai'les  was 
poisoned  by  his  own  mother,  juidquo- 
tod  a  8j)eech  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
to  that  eilect,  addressed  to  Miirshal 
Biussompierre.  Talma    ex})ressed 

some  surprise  at  the  exti^nt  of 
hi.s  knowledge,  and  wondered  how 
oiic  engaged  in  military  duty  could 
liiul  time  to  read.  **  Ah,"  replied  the 
young  captain,  "  a  garrison  life  is  one 
of  total  idleness,  1  was  quartered  for 
two  yoai's  at  Valence,  during  which 
])«:Tiod  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  finish 
iiiy  own  education,  and  superintend 
I  liat  of  a  younger  brother.*  I  lotlged 
()j)posite  to  an  honest  bibliopole,  who 
li.id  assumetl,  in  obedience  to  the  new 
f.'^hion,  the  sounding  appellation  of 
.Maivus  Aurelius.  His  entire  library 
M  as  placed  at  my  disposal." 

Two  t  lays  after  this  introduction.  Tal- 
ma junl  Sfai>oleon  met  accidentally  on 
1  h  '  fvcning  of  the  20th  of  June,  in  the 
liuo  da  Richelieu.  A  few  hours  liefore, 
til*'  king,  suiTounded  by  an unlicensecl 
i;.il  'l»le  who  had  broken  int-o  the  ])alace, 
li.nl  submitted  to  the  degradation  of 
idiibiting  himself  at  the  windows 
w  iili  a  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  and 
'li.'uikfrom  a  bottle  of  wine  presented 
hi  him  by  the  butcher  Legendre,  still 
re  I  king  froni  the  mouth  of  that  fei*o- 
<  i  '.;s  ft  i/is-cuiotte.  Naj)oleon  had  wit- 
r.  -s(rfl  the  scene  from  a  ten-ace  in  the 
•^..i.ic'U,  and  was  oveiilowing  with  in- 
«ii  Mi.itioii.  "  Vour  kiug,"  Kiiid  he  t*> 
''.:■  ..',  "is  a  jM:»or  creaturo.  Why 
i\\d  \w  allow  t host;  scoundrels  to  enter 
til*  i-ourt-yard  i  Two  or  three  piece.i 
oi'  .irtillerv  woll  planted  and  served 
V  -aid  have  blown  live  hundiv<l  of 
ill'.  la  iuio  tli(;  air,  and  the  survivors 
\'.  i»..M  have  taken  U^  their  hefls.  You 
t.iiiiiot  concvive  the  drea<l  which  a 
1  1   i)  has  of  a  round  of  ^ni}>e." 

<  ^11  the  lOlh  of  August,  171)2,  Tiduia 
.".'::  I  NaiH>leon  witnessed  together, 
I  'ill  a  window  in  the  house  of  the 
iil>li(»lsteivr  Kauvelu,  the  storming  of 
t  i  •■  Tuileries,  and  the  massacre  of  the 


faithful  Swiss  goarda.  Napoleon  nU 
tered  deep  execraticHUi  agaiiutthe  im* 
becilityof  thoseinoomBuuid.  "Theia 
brave  fellows,"  said  he,  *'  will  perish 
for  want  of  a  leader.  They  would- 
disperse  that  wretched  canaille  if  ihej 
had  but  a  man  of  common  energy  i5i 
their  head."  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  left  Paris,  and  Tklmasaw  him  no 
more  until  he  returned  from  Toulon  in 
1794,  with  rank  and  reputation,  but 
without  employment,  and  almost  d^ 
spairiug  of  tneniture ;  for  all  his  appli^ 
cations  were  diareig^urded,  and  the 
existing  authorities  treated  him  with 
contemptuous  neglect.  Once  he  camo 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  Theatre  Fran* 
l^is,  thin,  pallid,  and  more  pensive 
than  before.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Napoleon  was  then  in  great  peca« 
uiary  distress ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
idthough  often  asserted,  that  ne  re* 
ceived  aid  from  Talma.  Their  ao« 
quaiutanee  at  Uiat  time  was  too  slight. 
The  actor  relates  the  following  aneO" 
dote. 

Napoleon  had  successively  pledged 
wliatever  trinkets  he  poosoiod,  ringSy 
brooches,  and  watches,  and  his  re- 
sources were  entirely  exhausted.  The 
man  of  destiny  was  reduced  to  de- 
spair, and  resolved  to  end  all  by  » 
])Iuuge  in  the  Seine.  On  his  way  to 
the  Pout  Neuf,  he  ran  against  some 
one  in  his  abstraction,  and  raising 
his  head,  recognised  an  old  schooH 
fellow  of  Brienne.  The  latter  had 
just  received  from  his  notary  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  francs ;  the  former 
wa»  intent  on  s\iicide,  because  he  liad 
no  longer  the  price  of  a  dinner.  They 
divideil  the  money  between  them, 
and  Napoleon  returned  to  his  lodging. 
I  f  that  warm-liearted  comrade  of  the 
college  hml  ad'ideu tally  passed  down 
another  street,  the  histoiy  of  the  next 
twenty  years  would  have  been  written 
without  the  names  of  Lodi,  Marengo,' 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Moscow, 
lA'i|k*rig,  and  Waterloo.  Not  long 
after  the  in^ncontrt^  named  above,  the 
revolt  uf  the  Sections  took  place, 
when  Napole«m,  being  sent  for  by 
l^amis  at  the  eleventh  hour,  stepped 
iu,  anil  saved  the  Directory.  On  tliat 
day  he  gave  a  terrible  lesson  to  street 
rioters,  with  his  favourite  annunent, 
close  salvos  of  artillery.  Had  he 
held  the  post  of  the  less  resolute  Mar- 
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iiiont  ill  1830,  the  reigiihig  dynasty 
would  never  liave  given  way  to  tlie 
throne  Of  the  barricades. 

The  acquaintance  between  (lie  greiit 
actor  and  future  emperor  began  now 
to  ripen  into  friendship.  In  many 
respects  their  ta.stea  and  thoughts 
were  congenial.  Napoleon  coulided 
to  Talma  his  inteudea  marriage  with 
Madame  de  Beauhamais,  one  of  the 
three  graces  of  the  Parisian  drawing- 
rooms — inferior  to  Mesdames  Tallien 
and  Recamier  in  peraonal  clianus,  but 
far  beyond  them  in  gentleness  and 
amiability.  Talma  waa  one  of  the 
invited  guests  at  the  wedding,  and 
when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  in 
1797,  conqueror  of  Italy,  he  sold  to 
him  and  Josephine  his  house  in  La 
Rue  Chantereinej  which  thenceforward 
received  the  name  of  Xa  Rue  de  la 
Victoire,  in  honour  of  its  most  illus- 
trious inhabitant. 

\VTien  the  Egyptian  expedition  was 
planned,  Talma,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Napoleon,  the  only 
person  who  could  by  authority  pre- 
vent this  enterpiise,  set  himseli  en- 
tirely against  it.  "You  must  not 
commit  such  an  act  of  rash  folly. 
Talma,"  said  he;  "you  have  a  bril- 
liant course  before  you  ;  leave  fighting 
to  those  who  know  how  to  do  nothing 
better." 

When  Napoleon  rose  to  be  first 
consul,  Talma,  with  the  modesty  of 
his  nature,  and  the  good  sense  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  made  his  visits 
less  frequent  to  the  Tuileries.  His 
reception  was,  however,  as  cordial  as 
in  the  days  of  their  nearer  equality. 
With  the  progress  of  events.  Napoleon 
became  emperor,  and  the  actor  natu- 
rally concluded  that  the  intimacy  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject  must 
then  entirely  cease.  But  in  a  few 
days,  a  note  was  addressed  to  him  by 
the  fii-st  chamberlain  couched  in  these 
words  : — "  His  Imperial  Majesty  has 
felt  much  surprise  at  not  receiving 
M.  Talma's  personal  felicitations.  It 
appears  as  if  he  intended  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  majesty,  which  is 
far  from  his  majesty's  wish.  M. 
Talma  is  hereby  invited  to  present 
himself  at  the  Tuileries  as  soon  as  he 
finds  convenient."  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  such  an  invitation  was  not 
declined.  He  waited  on  the  emperor, 
was  received  with  his  former  kind- 


ness, repeated  his  visits  constantly, 
and  never  without  being  welcomed 
with  peculiar  distinction. 

Napoleon  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  drama,  and  nothing  delighted 
him  more,  in  his  few  hours  of  relax- 
ation, than  entering  into  arguments 
with  Talma  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  great  French  masters.  He 
also  freely  criticised  the  acting  of 
his  favourite,  and  once  said  to  him  : 
"  Talma,  you  were  not  yourself  last 
night  in  Xero :  you  lost  several  op- 
poi-tunities."  He  constantly  attended 
the  theatres,  without  the  least  parade 
and  quite  unexpected  by  the  auoieuce, 
who  received  these  impromptu  visits 
as  marks  of  confidence,  and  applauded 
with  enthusiasm.  Napoleon  always 
disputed  the  merits  or  comedy ;  lie 
observed  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  was  conversing  on  the  subject, 
"  You  prefer  comedy  because  you  are 
growing  old."  "  And  you,  Sire,"  re- 
plied the  obsequious  courtier,  "  are 
partial  to  tragedy,  because  you  are 
still  too  young." 

The  familiar  intercourse  with  which 
the  Emperor  honoured  Talma,  gave 
rise  to  an  idle  story  that  he  was  ^in- 
debted to  him  for  lessons  in  rc^al 
deportment  and  deliveiy.  They  often 
laughed  together  at  this  rumour. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
Talma  was  amongst  his  earliest  visi- 
tors. During  their  conversation,  ob- 
served the  Emperor,  "  Chateaubriand 
has  published  that  you  taught  me  to 
be  a  king.  Well,  I  thank  him  for 
the  compliment.  Had  I  not  per- 
formed my  part  well,  he  could  not 
have  supposed  you  had  been  my 
teacher."  The  friendship  of  Napoleon 
for  Talma  was  not  confined  to  empty 
admiration  and  immeaning  speeches. 
He  settled  on  him  a  handsome  pen- 
sion from  his  own  personal  funds,  and 
when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  sent 
Coi-visart,  his  private  physician,  to 
attend  him.  His  first  enquiry  every 
morning  was,  whether  he  was  getting 
better.  "  You  must  not  let  us  lose 
Talma,"  said  he,  "  for  we  shall  never 
replace  him."  As  soon  as  the  patient 
recovered,  Corvisart  pressed  nim  to 
wait  on  the  Emperor,  although  it  was 
at  that  embarmssing  moment  when 
lie  was  meditating  and  arranging  the 
separation  from  Josephine.  Talma 
fi^ve  way  to  the  imperial  command. 
lOs  visit  happened  to  fall  on  the  very 
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day  of  the  divorce,  and  critical  rvS  the 
time  was,  his  i-coeptiou  wad  of  the 
most  cordial  chai^acter. 

Duels  produced  Hamlet  in  17^9, 
while  Talma  was  yet  a  mere  child. 
He  followed  this  first  iunovatiou  on 
the  realms  of  Shakspeare,  by  Jlomco 
andJuliet  (177i),  King  Lear  (1783), 
Macbeth  (1784).  King  John  (1791), 
and  wound  up  with  Othello,  in  179il. 
He  had  great  energy  of  thought,  com- 
bined with  ready  commantl  of  lan- 
guage, and  much  power  of  versiti- 
cation.  Of  his  six  imitations  of 
Shakspeare,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  are 
the  best.  They  are  also  the  most 
familiar  to  tnose  who  remember 
Talma,  as  he  performed  in  them  more 
frequently  than  in  the  others.  That 
they  possess  considerable  dramatic 
merit  is  not  to  be  denied  by  severe 
classics,  who  build  their  faith  on  the 
unities,  and  disclaim  the  irregular 
flights  of  unfettered  genius.  They 
contain  also  insulated  passages  of 
poetry,  which  are  not  unworthy  of 
r)eing  quoted  with  Comeille,  Racine, 
and  Crebillon  ;  but  they  bear  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  great  original 
}>y  which  they  were  suggested.  Om* 
Gallic  neighboui-s  and  fiiends  have 
long  since  learned  to  repudiate  the 
libels  of  Voltaii-e,  althoujgn  they  still 
indulge  in  the  hallucination  that  they 
see  Shakspeare  faithfully  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  Duels.  The  laws  by 
which  the  orthodox  French  dramsr 
tists  hold  themselves  reverentially 
bound,  confine  them  within  a  narrow 
circle  ;  and  the  more  closely  they  sub- 
mit to  these  arbitrary  canons,  the 
more  they  lose  sight  of  the  character- 
istic attributes  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
illimitable  scope  of  his  creative  fancy. 
TTie  mind  which  "  exhausted  worlcU, 
and  then  imagin*d  new,"  established 
a  school  for  itself  which  baffles  com- 
petition or  comparison. 

In  the  **  Macbeth"  of  Duels,  there 
are  no  supernatural  appearances,  no 
ghost  of  Banquo,  and  no  witclics. 
The  latter  are  spoken  of,  but  not 
introduced.  Macduff  is  expunged  al- 
together. King  Dimcan  and  Glamis, 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  are 
nmrdered  in  the  night  by  Macbeth, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  and 
while  trusting  to  their  hospitality. 
Hebels  make  an  attack  on  the  castle, 
and  are  repulsed.  The  monarch  and 
liis  kinsman  are  supposed  to  be  slain 
in  the  nocturnal  mdU^  and  Macbeth 


ia  unanimously  proclaimed  king,  as 
next  in  lineal  succession.  It  is  then 
discovered  that  Malcolm,  Duncan's 
son,  is  alive,  and  has  been  brought  u]) 
in  ignorance  of  his. birth,  (to  8:vvc  him 
from  ti-aitorous  machinations)  by  aji 
aged  mountaineer.  Macbeth,  tor- 
tured by  remorse,  and  recovering  \iU 
better  nature  when  he  finds  that 
Malcolm,  who  is  a  mere  child,  is  in 
his  power,  resolves  to  alxiicate,  aiid 
restore  the  tlirone  to  the  rightfi:! 
heir.  Lady  Macbeth  (called  Fredc- 
goiidc  in  the  French  play),  determines 
to  kill  Malcolm  ;  and  in  advancing 
towards  the  execution  of  her  purpose 
when  in  a  state  of  somnambulism, 
she  murders  her  own  son  instead — 
wakes,  and,  discovering  her  mistake, 
rushes  in,  in  a  frenzy  of  despaii-. 
Macbeth  commits  suicide  by  stabuiug 
himself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

This  brief  synopsis  will  show  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little  of  Shakes- 
peare is  transfused  into  this  celebrated 
alteration  of  his  sublime  tragedy.  The 
.writer  of  this  notice  happened  to  be 
in  Paris  with  the  army  of  occupation, 
soon  after  the  final  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, in  1815.  He  was  not  there 
many  hours  before  he  saw  Talma  an- 
nounced for  "  Macbeth,"  and  led  by 
this  double  attraction,  found  himseif 
snugly  seated  in  the  parten'e  of  the 
Th&tre  Francois.  He  w^as  accom- 
panied by  a  brother  officer  who  was 
unconscious  of  French,  but  overflowed 
with  anticipated  delight,  and  pro- 
mised to  admire  and  applaud  accord- 
ing to  order.  The  firat  act  })assed 
offflatly  enough.  It  consists  entirely 
of  a  long  dialogue  between  Duncan, 
Glamis,  and  the  mountaineer  ;  and 
winds  up  with  a  mysterious  groan 
which  breaks  off  the  xjonference. 
Macl)eth  appears  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  act,  returning 
victorious  from  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
bellious Cawdor.  His  wife  receives 
him  with  triumphant  gratulations, 
and  in  a  series  of  long  speeches  he 
relates  to  her  how  he  fell  asleep  after 
the  battle,  and  how  in  a  dream  the 
wierd  sisters  appeared  to  him  and 
prophecied  his  coming  greatness. 
«..  Talma*s  dress  was  singular  and 
startling.  Whatever  micht  have  been 
his  classical  reforms  in  the  costume  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  his  garb  /w  a 
northern   thane  and  warrior  in  tho 

elerenth  century,  ittdi<»*f*  h„,?*  1*2 
rpsjarches  m  re  w^/<w*c.,  »>««!   not 
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extended  to  Saxon  or  Celtic  lore.  He 
was  habited  in  a  modern  tunic 
or  surtout  of  claret-coloured  cloth, 
trimmed  vdih  fur,  tight  pantaloons, 
and  hessian  boots.  CSi  his  head  was 
a  round,  black  velvet  cap,  with  an 
indistinct  border  of  what  appeared  to 
be  meant  for  tartan,  and  a  single 
ostrich  feather  dangling  from  one 
side.  He  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  middle-sized,  stoutish  man,  with 
a  bull-neck,  features  of  no  particu- 
larly defined  outline  or  expression 
in  repose,  and  action  of  no  extraordi- 
nary grace.  He  had  not  spoken  a 
dozen  lines  before  it  was  evident  that 
we  saw  before  us  a  mighty  master  of 
elocution,  and  a  reflector  of  the  pjw- 
sions,  deeply  studied  and  bountifully 
endowed.  His  intonation  was  won- 
derful ;  his  voice  possessed  a  compass 
and  a  harmony  which  fell  upon  the 
ear  with  the  power  and  effect  of  many 
well  tuned  instruments  blended  to- 
ffether — ^a  diapason  more  perfect  than 
numan  mechanism  has  ever  yet  in- 
vented to  improve  and  regulate  sound. 
As  he  described  in  recital  what 
Shakespeare  has  represented  in  action, 
his  imaginary  interview  with  the 
witches,  their  greetings  and  exciting 
predictions,  he  warmed  up  with 
gradual  emotion  to  the  climax  of  the 
concluding  lines — 

Tons  trois  tub  ce  palaia  ont  pris  nn  vole 

rapide ; 
£t  tous  trois'dani  les  airs,  en  fujant  loin 

de  moi, 
M'ont  laiss^  pour  adieux  ces  mots,  <*  Tu 

seras  roi  I" 

The  whole  house  then  rang  with  en- 
thusiastic plaudits,  to  wiiich  the 
English  portion  of  the  audience  con- 
tributed their  full  share. 

Churchill,  in  his  encomium  on  Gar- 
rick  in  "  the  Rosciad,"  dwells  em- 
phatically upon  the  advantages  of 

Strong  expressions  and  strange  powers 

which  lie 
\Vithin  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye  ; 

and  in  this  criticism  he  is  right ;  but 
even  the  wonders  of  the  eye  will  lose 
much  of  their  charm,  if  not  supported 


by  the  still  more  imposing  organ  of 
the  voice.  Of  all  the  physical  facul- 
ties which  the  great  actor  requires, 
the  voice  is  that  which,  above  all 
others,  will,  according  to  its  strength 
or  weakness,  make  or  mar  the  execu- 
tion of  his  conceptive  genius.  Where 
nature  has  bestowed  the  power,  in- 
tonation will  obey,  with  mechanical 
submission,  the  compulsive  dictate  of 
feeling.* 

When  John  Kemble  visited  Paris 
during  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1802,  he  sought  eagerly  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Talma ;  they  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  profes- 
sional admiration  on  either  side  soon 
grew  into  personal  regard  and  friend- 
ship. They  corresponded  when  an 
occasion  offered,  and  became  more 
closely  intimate  at  the  end  of  the  wni-. 
In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Charlei^, 
dated  Paris,  July  23rd,  1802,  Kemble 
says,  "  Talma  and  I  are  grown  very 
well  acquainted  ;  he  seems  an  affree- 
able  and  an  accomplished  man.  I  have 
promised  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of 
'  Pizarro,'  that  he  may  see  whether  it 
can  be  adapted  to  the  French  stage. 
Buy  a  book  of  it,  make  it  up  in  sepa- 
rate packets,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the 
next  post.  I  am  afraid  they  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  it  to  any  use."t 

All  who  enjoyed  Talma's  society 
were  unanimous  in  praise  of  his  ami- 
able qualities.  Lady  Morgan  (in  her 
book  on  France,)  says,  "  his  dignity 
and  tragic  powers  on  the  stage  arc 
curiously  but  charmingly  contrast<^<l 
with  the  simplicity,  playfulness,  and 
gaiety  of  his  most  unassuming,  unpre- 
tending manners  in  private  life."  Hi» 
was  thoroughly  an  honest  man,  with 
a  cultivated  mind  and  unerring  taste, 
and  a  warm,  true  heart.  He  dispense*  I 
his  affluence  with  hospitality  unmix e<  I 
with  ostentation.  His  principal  rcKi- 
dence  was  at  a  villa  whicli  he  had 

Eurchased  at  Brunoy,  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Paris,  with  extensive 
grounds  and  prospects,  where  he  main- 
tained a  splendid  establishment,  ami 
delighted  to  pass  his  time  secluded 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  metro- 
polis. Twice  a  week  he  went  to  Paris 
to  perform.     Until  the  return  of  the 


*  Dngazon,  an  actor  of  eminence  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  Talma,  naed  to  main- 
tain that  the  nose  was  the  most  complete  organ  of  expression,  and  that  there  were  forty  dis- 
tinct modes  of  moving  this  single  feature,  with  variety  of  effect. 

t  The  experiment  was  never  tried  on  the  French  Itagp. 
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B<inrl)onB,ho  Waaiu  the  habiiof  giving 
soirees  in  Paris  every  Wedneaday, 
wliich  wore  graced  bv  the  presence  of 
all  the  leading  celebrities  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  On  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor,  he  prudently  discon- 
tinued these,  from  a  fear  of  provoking 
unfounded  constructions  on  the  part 
of  some  who  were  disposed  to  re- 
present him  as  the  friend  of  revolu- 
tion, and  a  partizan  of  the  exiled  po- 
tentate. Tiie  King,  Jjouis  the  Eighth 
eenth,  more  libenu  than  iiiome  of  his 
subj  ects,  and  well  knowing  that  Talma, 
though  personally  intimate  with  Na- 
])oleon,  never  meddled  with  politics, 
always  treated  him  with  regard. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1815,  Talma, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  many  friends 
and  admirers,  forei^piers  as  well  as 
natives,  announced  himself  for  a  bene- 
fit at  the  Academic  Royale  deMusigue 
(the  Parisian  Opera  House,)  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu.  Tliis  vairti  theatre 
was  lent  by  the  proprietors  for  the  oc- 
oar^ion,  as  the  Francis  was  considered 
much  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  expected  auditory.  The  circum- 
stance of  a  iHiiiefit  being  granted  to  any 
actor  in  Paris,  on  any  other  ground 
than  his  retirement  from  the  stage, 
was*  considered  a  very  unusual  depart- 
ure from  habitual  rule.  Thi-s  mark 
of  court  and  public  favour  was  be- 
stowed on  Talma  as  a  signal  tribute 
to  his  extraonlinary  talents,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power  and  popu- 
lar! t}'.  The  taste  of  the  Euglisli,  who 
at  that  time  swarmed  in  every  comer 
of  the  French  metropolis,  seemed  to 
be  particularly  complimented  in  the 
selection  of  the  performances,  which 
consiatod  of  "  Hamlet,"  as  altered  by 
1  )ucis,  and  "  Shakespeare  Arrtoureiix,  on 
la  Piece  a  rE(u<ie"  a  farce  by  Duval. 

The  conduct  of  Duels'  drama  is  alto- 
fret  her  different  from  that  of  Shakes- 
])eare's.  The  hero  does  not  make  his 
M|)j):'aranco  until  the  second  act ;  and 
tliero  lA  nothing  finer  on  the  stage  than 
the  enfre  of  the  French  Ilanuet.  A 
dialogue  in  interrupted  by  the  rapid 
entrance  of  s<:»me  courtiers,  who  mi- 
iiouiico,  in  a  hurried  manner,  the 
alarm  of  the  court  at  the  frightful 
outcries  of  the  Prince,  who  is  rushing 
through  the  palace,  fancying  himself 
inirsui'd  by  the  ghost  of  his  father, 
in  an  instant  more,  his  frantic  and 
bmkcn  exclamations  are  heard,  and 
he  nms  on  the  stage,  which  he  coinijes 


with  a  terrific  wildneAs,  prodnetiT^ 
of  the  most  wonderful  effect.  The- 
anpearance  and  powerful  acting  of 
Talma  in  this  scene  drew  down  tnuu* 
ders  of  applause — ^lond  and  continued 
as  ever  snook  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 
The  introduction  of  the  nm,  eontain- 
ing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  monarch, 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  the  fourth 
act ;  but  the  maieetio  ghost,  although 
more  than  once  fancied  to  "  walk  the 
night,*'  and  present  to  the  mind's  eye 
and  imagination  of  Hamlet,  does  slot 
visibly  expose  itself  to  the  gaae  of  a 
Parisian  parterre.  The  life  of  the 
Boval  Dane  (for  Hamlet  is  here  King, 
and  not  Prince,  of  Deiunark.}iB  spared 
from  the  ignoUe  fate  of  his  English 
prototype.  The  Pdonitu  bears  not 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  quaint, 
selfish,  pedantic,  time-serving  JjorA 
Chamberlain  of  Shakespeare ;  Ophefia 
is  made  the  daughter  of  Claudiiu,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  who  is  reduceil  to 
a  conspirator  only,  and  receives  oon- 
digu  punishment  from  the  hand  of 
Hamlet.  Neither  Polonius  nor  Oph elia 
is  included  in  the  list  of  oasnalties. 
Norcettea  stands  in  the  place  of  fforoHof 
as  the  confidential  friend  of  HamUt ; 
and  Laertes  is  entirely  omitted.  The 
Queen,  who  has  actually  poisoned  her 
husband  at  the  instigation  of  Claudius^ 
for  whom  she  entertains  a  criminal 
passion,  perishes  by  her  own  dagger 
at  the  close  of  the  play.  Hamlet  ejil- 
loffizes  in  a  philosophical  quatrain,  as 
follows : 

Prirtf  de  tons  les  miens  dans  cc  palais  fttneste^ 
Mcs  malheors  tontcombles;  maif  ma  vcrtn 

me  retta : 
Mais  je  rais  homm«  ei  roi :  nserrtf  poor  soa^ 

frir: 
Jc  saurai  yvnt  enoore  ;   je  £uf  plus  que 

mourir. 

The  dress  worn  by  Talma  in  HamlH 
was  more  picturesque  and  appropriate 
than  that  which  he  adopted  in  Mao- 
bfih.  As  King  of  Denmark,  he  attired 
liimself  in  long  flowing  robes  of  white 
camlet,  with  a  broad  black  edging ; 
as  unlike  the  costume  which  had  esta- 
blished such  illegitimate  authority  on 
the  English  stage  as  could  possibly  b<* 
conceived. 

^' Shcdtespeare  i4moufetix,''isfoiindc  \ 
on  an  old  anecdote  of  a  love  intrigue, 
in  which  the  bard  was  said  to  ha^  «* 
engaged  at  the  expense  xtf  his  ftieti*! 
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and  brother  actor,  Burbage,  whom  be 
supplanted  by  a  stage  trick  of  no  mean 
notability.   M.  Duval,  in  shaping  this 
odd  story  into  a  farce,  has  been  driven 
to  some  anachronisms,  more  humorous 
than  the  dialogue,  in  which  he  has 
introduced  us  to  Shakspeare  en  desha- 
bille. He  has  ^ven  us,  in  his  heroine, 
an  actress  "  au  Theatre  de  LondreSy^ 
in  the  time  of  "  La  reine  Elizabeth  ;" 
and  has  converted  the  poet  (in  the 
meridian  of  his  subsequent  fame),  into 
an  amorous  bachelor  of  twice  the  age 
at  which  he  actually  married.    The 
Poet  Tragique  Anglois^  as  he  is  called 
in  the  prmted  copies  of  the  piece,  was 
played  by  Talma,  who  dressed  him  out 
very  gailv — ^the  pattern  of  the  jacket 
being  a  f ac-simile  of  that  in  the  false 
effi^es  prefixed  to  Ayscough's  edition 
of  his  plays.     In  the  principal  scene, 
Shakspeare  is  introduced  as  teaching 
Clarence  some  speeches  for  a  part  in 
"  Richard  the  Third."  The  dramatist, 
who  is  jealous,  falls  suddenly  from  his 
poetics  into  a  fierce  and  bitter  invec- 
tive against  the  perfidy  of  the  sex. 
Observing  him,  Clarence  says  quietly, 
apart,  "Ilcompose  sa  scene."  He  paces 
the  stage  with  fury,  and  his  denuncia- 
tions increase  in  violence :  she  thinks 
he  is  altering  Othello.    As  he  proceeds, 
"  Ah !  que  c*est  grand,"  remarks  Cla- 
rence, with  the  utmost  unconscious- 
ness ;  *  je  voudrois  pouvoir  repondre." 
Shakspeare  raves,  and  bids  her  tremble 
for  the  conseq^uences  of  her  treachery. 
'*  C^est  parfaitf^^  exclaims  she,   with 
the  highest  satisfaction.    The  servant 
at  length  rushes  in  to  know  the  cause 
of  all  the  uproar,  and  her  mistress 
scolds  her,  in  the  greatest  distress  and 
indignation,  saying  that  she  has  inter- 
rupted the  composition  of  the  finest 
tragedy  that  ever  was  ima^ned.    On 
the  above-named  night  of  Talma's  be- 
nefit, the  house,  which  overflowed  with 
les  Angloisj  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling, 
and  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain 
admission.    Tickets  were  sold  and  re- 
sold on  inordinate  terms  at  the  en- 
trances, by  low  speculators,  who  had 
contrived  to  secure  them  forthefirown 
well-calculated  profit.     The  prices  at 
the  doors  were,  to  the  pit,  six  francs 
(6s. ;)  and  to  the  boxes,  twenty  (16s. 
8d.)      The  confessed  receipts  of  the 
house  werethirtyone  thousand  francs, 
(about  ;£l,291.)  The  confession  shonld 
have  extended  to  at  least  five  thousand 
frfuiQS  morei    This  was  independent 


of  presents.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  attended  in  person,  sent  £60,  with 
an  accompanying  note  in  Fi^nch  (of 
more  value  than  the  cash,)  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation,  as 
copied  at  the  time  into  several  of 
the  London  newspapers  : — 

Paris,  Oct.  25th,  1815. 

My  dear  Mr.  Talma — I  have  a  thousand  ex- 
coses  to  make  for  not  having  testified  to  you, 
before,  the  great  pleasure  you  afforded  me  last 
week,  in  the  part  of  Hamlet ;  but  I  have  been 
much  occupied,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  par- 
don me.  I  am  also  indebted  to  you  for  ray 
box,  and  I  acquit  myself  by  the  enclosed, 
which  I  beg  you  to  accept. 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Welunoton. 

"i/tf  CoMfi^r,"  a  French  political  and 
literary  journal,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1815,  contained  the  following  passage, 
with  reference  to  a  recent  transaction 
in  which  Talma  had  been  concerned. 
"  The  Committee  of  the  Directors  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  composed  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Honor- 
able Douglas  Elinnaird,  and  other 
eminent  persons  have,  we  find,  ad- 
dressed, by  one  of  their  members,  a 
very  gratifying  letter  to  Talma,  for 
the  kijad  attention  he  has  bestowed 
on  a  recent  arrangement,  which  se- 
cures to  that  establishment  all  the 
new  French  dramatic  pieces  worthy 
of  bemg  translated  and  offered  to  the 
approbation  of  the  public  in  London. 
These  gentlemen,  in  tendering  all  their 
gratitude  to  that  illustrious  ti-agedian, 
express  to  him  their  sincere  wish  that 
they  could  invite  and  offer  to  their 
countrymen  the  display  of  those  tar 
lents  which  are  the  glory  of  the  French 
stage,  if  the  difference  of  language  did 
not  place  it  out  of  their  power.  We  are 
delighted  to  make  known  these  hon- 
ourable testimonies  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration, worthy  alike  of  him  by 
whom  they  are  received,  and  of  the 
source  from  whence  they  have  proceed- 
ed. It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  empire 
of  talent  over  national  prejudices,  and 
we  congratulate  Talma  on  his  posses- 
sion of  that  celebrity,  whidi,thus  ob- 
taining acknowledgment  from  foreign 
communities,  sheds  a  new  lustre  on 
that  stage  of  which  he  is  the  greatest 
ornament.** 

Talma  again  visited  England  in 
Hay,  1817,  on  whidx  occasion  he 
waa  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle 
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(ileorqes.*  It  was  tlieir  wish  and  iu- 
t el i lion  to  give  some  iKiifoi'iuaiices  of 
I'reuch  tragedy  in  London  ;  but  an 
application  to  this  effect  having  been 
made  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he  refused 
his  sanction,  ontlie  gro\ind  that  such  a 
precedent  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  national  theatres.  Permission 
was,  however,  granted  for  select  read- 
ings from  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
Racine,  and  Corneille,  which  took 
place  at  the  King's  Theatre,  or  Opera 
House,  on  the  19th  and  26th  of  June. 
Taylor,  the  proprietor,  applied  to  the 
Ijord  Chancellor  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Waters,  the  lessee  and  mana- 
ger, from  exhibiting  these  French 
dramatic  performances,  on  the  plea 
that  his  license  did  not  extend  so  far. 
The  Ijord  Chancellor,  after  a  mintlte 
investigation,  and  patient  hearing, 
decided  against  Taylor,  and  in  favour 
of  Waters.  Talma  was  received  in 
England  with  much  honour,  and  the 
most  unbounded  hospitality,  particu- 
larly by  his  brethren  of  the  theatrical 
art.  The  principal  performers  of 
(yovent  Gai'den  Theatre  invited  him 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Clarendon,  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  June.  On 
this  occasion,  Fawcett,  then  stage- 
manager,  filled  the  chair,  and  Charles 
Kemble  officiated  as  vice-president. 
As  might  be  supposed,  there  were  some 
feinrid  si>eeche9  and  nmch  bandying 
of  mutual  compliments.  In  acknow- 
ledging his  own  health,  which  was 
proposed  by  Fawcett  with  many  warm 
eulogiums  on  jhis    pix)fessioual   and 

Erivate  excellencies,  Talma  said 
riefly,  and  in  good  English, "  Grentle- 
men,  I  cannot  express  my  feelings. 
In  my  own  language  it  would  be 
difficult ;  in  yours  it  is  impossible. 
When  I  .meet  an  Englishman  in 
IVance,  I  will  convince  him  that  I  am 
grateful.  In  the  meantime  I  can  only 
return  my  warm  thanks,  and  wish 
you  all  h^th  and  happiness." 

When  Kemble's  health  was  pro- 
posed, with  some  allusions  to  his  ap- 
proaching retirement,  announced  for 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  the  ap- 

I)Iause,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
Olid  and  reiterated.    During  the  first 


pause.  Talma  exclaimed  with  over- 
flowing feelings,  "  Mr.  Fawcett,  you 
have  deprived  me  of  the  greatest 
pleasure.  I  meant  to  have  pi-oposed 
this  toast  myself.  Oh,  how  liappy  it 
would  make  me  to  be  thought  woilhy, 
when  I  retire,  of  such  adieus  as  I 
have  seen  given  to  your  great  actor ! 
I  di'ink  to  my  dearfriend  and  brother, 
John  Kemble."  This  affectionate  ar- 
dour renewed  the  applause,  which 
continued  imtil  Kemole,  evidently 
much  moved,  rose  to  reply.  Talma 
rose  at  the  same  time,  and  stood  by 
his  side  until  he  had  concluded  ;  some 
portions  of  Kemble's  speech  may  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  a  more  ex- 
tended circle  than  that  which  he  was 
immediately  addressing.  He  said, 
"  I  cannot  suffer  such  an  opportunity 
to  pass  without  a  word  or  two  on  the 
relative  situations  in  which  we  have 
heretofore  stood  towards  each  other. 
In  the  course  of  my  career,  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  incur  the  necessity 
of  wounding  the  feelingsof  individuals, 
and  of  exciting,  by  (I  tinist  I  may  lay 
my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say)  con- 
scientious integrity  as  a  manager, 
impleasant  impressions  against  me  as 
a  man.  Power  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
ercised, even  in  the  humblest  sphere, 
without  provoking  hai*sh  construc- 
tions ;  and  in  that  little  world  of  sen- 
sitiveness, of  anxious  ambition,  and 
jarring  interests, — the  stage — perhaps 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  of  us  who 
are  not  at  times  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  arrangements  which  may  gall  them 
personally  to  personal  considerations, 
rather  than  to  that  undeviating  firm- 
ness which  can  seldom  at  once  please 
the  individual,  and  do  justice  to  the 
establishment.  If  I  have  stirred  up 
sentiments  of  this  sort,  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  I  hope  they  will  not  follow  me  to 
my  retreat,  and  I  ask  pardon  of  all 
wfiom  I  have  thus  offended  (repeated 
shouts  of  "  No  !  no  !  "  and  prolonged 
applause).  Gentlemen,  you  make  this 
one  of  the  most  delightful  moments  of 
my  life,  and  it  is  not  the  least  i)art  of 
my  gratification  that  it  happens  on 
an  occasion  devoted  to  my  friend 
Talma  (catching  Talma  by  the  hand), 


•  Mademoiselle  Georges  is  stUl  alive,  and  during  the  last  season  appeared  at  Uiojn»eatw 
Frangais,  compelled,  it  was  said,  by  the  prcasore  of  a  wuraw  tnoame^  to  resome  thj  P^fT^J 
from  which  she  had  long  retired.  Her  powers  recalled  only  pMnftU  rerainiscenoea  f  *"*J*2^ 
hadoncebeen.  She  was  noTcr  equal  to  Dtxhuium,  although  nwoh  beyond  her  iItw  w  p^*^«i 
attractioiws  wd  distinguished  by  the  partieoUr  ftrwr  gf  N«P«l««i. 
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"who  better  merits  such  A  reward  than 
ever  I  can  ;  and  who  will  go  back  and 
tell  hia  fellow-labourers  in  liis  own 
country,  how  the  actors  of  England 
treat  an  old  manager  and  brother- 
actor  on  his  retirement."  As  might 
have  been  expected,  Kemble's  re- 
marks, uttered  with  pathos  and  sin- 
cerity, produced  a  most  powerful 
sensation. 

Kemble  retired  from  the  stage  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  1817.  Talma  was 
present  in  the  orchestra,  and  as  the 
ffreat  actor  made  his  final  exit  after 
his  concluding  address,  a  gentleman 
in  the  pit  handed  to  the  French  Roscius 
a  white  satin  embroidered  scarf,  ac- 
companied by  a  laurel  wreath,  and  a 
letter  desiring  him  to  place  them  on  the 
stage.  His  graceful  compliance  with 
this  request  was  warmly  applauded. 
The  manager  being  called  for,  Mr. 
Fawcett  appeared,  took  up  the  tribute, 
and  having  stated  his  conjectures  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  house,  pro- 
fessed unqualified  delight  at  being  di- 
rected to  convey  it  to  Mr.  Kemble. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  farewell 
(linnor  to  Kemble  took  place  at  the 
Freemason's  Tavern ;  Lord  Holland  in 
the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing his  lordship  proposed  "  the  health 
of  Talma  and  success  to  the  French 
staffe."  To  this  compliment.  Talma 
replied  as  follows  : — "  Gentlemen,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  in  a  foreign 
language  to  express  my  warm  grati- 
tude for  the  hospitalities  of  your 
country,  and  the  distinction  with 
which,  m  my  person,  you  have  treat- 
ed the  French  stage.  To  be  thought 
worthy  of  notice  on  an  occasion  con- 
secrated to  my  dear  friend  Kemble, 
I  consider  one  of  the  highest  honoui*s 
of  my  life.  Gentlemen,  as  I  cannot 
thank  you  with  my  words,  I  trust 
you  will  forgive  me  for  thanking  you 
with  my  heart,  and  ))ermit  me  to  fill 
my  glass  to  the  British  nation  and 
the  Britinh  stage."  These  few  words 
delivered  with  a  clear  and  powerful 
voice,  tinged  but  slightly  by  a  foreign 
aocent,  with  great  boldness  of  utter- 
ance, and  much  vehemence  of  action, 
prodticed  a  most  surprising  eifect 
iij)()n  the  listeners. 

If  Talma's  sj)eech  was  shoi-t,  it 
proved  long  enough  to  get  him  into 
1  lot- water  when  he  crossed  back  to 
his  own  side  of  the  channel.  Some  of 
the  anti-English  papers  in  Paris  ac« 
cuHcd  him  of  unnationality,  of  An^io^ 


mania,  of  time-serving  duplicity,  and 
almost  of  treachery,  for  the  sentiments 
conveyed  in  the  few  words  he  had 
spoken.  His  popularity  was  in  danger, 
and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reply.  Ac- 
cordingly he  did  so,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Moniteur,  of  which  we 
subjoin  a  translation : — 

Paris,  Angost  2),  1617. 

Sir — I  learn  upon  my  return  from  E nor- 
land, that,  on  the  credit  of  certain  journals,  I 
am  publicly  assailed  with  reproaches,  of 
which  I  feci  it  my  duty  to  take  immediate 
notice. 

It  is  pretended  that  1  wished  to  8mu;::g]e 
into  Calais  some  articles  of  English  merch.-in. 
dize  which  were  seized.  In  answer  to  this 
fact,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  accusation 
is  'wholly  without  foundation.  My  effects 
were  examined  with  much  politeness  by  the 
custom-house  ofBcers  of  Calais,  who  did  not 
discover  that  in  any  respect  I  had  contni- 
vened  the  laws. 

The  second  accusation  which  is  bron^lit 
against  me  is  of  a  nature  more  seriuu9 ; 
and  the  high  value  which  I  attach  to  tlic 
esteem  of  tlie  public — an  object  to  which  the 

whole  efforts  of  my  life  have  been  devoted 

the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  friends  and  to 
myself,  make  it  imperative  upon  mc  to  jus- 
tify myself  in  thb  particular  more  explicitly. 

After  the  last  representation  of  Mr.  John 
Kemble,  the  first  actor  of  the  English  thea- 
tre, as  justly  dear  for  his  noble  character  as 
for  his  rare  talents,  his  friends  and  admirers 
assembled  at  a  farewell  dinner,  in  order  to 
testify  to  him,  in  a  striking  manner,  their 
attachment  and  their  regret.  The  greatest 
noblemen,  the  most  distinguished  arti^  and 
men  of  letters  were  present.  According  to 
the  English  custom,  toasts  were  given  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  three  or  four  hundred  per- 
sons at  table,  and  of  a  great  number  of  spec- 
tators, it  was  desired  to  make  me  an  object 
of  particular  distinction.  The  noble  lord  who 
was  president  of  the/e/e,  proposed  a  toast  to 
my  honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  **  French 
Theatre."  I  replied  by  some  phrases  whiih 
were  graciously  received,  and  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
reception,  so  fnll  or  kindness,  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced, and  my  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  English  Theatre.  This  return  of  po- 
liteness was  in  a  manner  a  duty  which  the 
most  severe  observer  of  propriety  could  not 
condemn. 

Some  English  journals  which  have  not  re« 
ported  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  extem- 
pore speeobes  at  this  assembly,  have  not 
printed  mine  more  correctly  than  others,  and 
the  French  papers  in  translating  them  have 
not  shown  greater  fidelity.  To  give  a  poli^ 
tical  wiali  to  the  toast  whtoh  I  proposed,  in 
the  midst  of  personx  who  were  only  assem- 
btrd   to  cplebrate        '  arts  and  Ti.  *"Hi0ir 
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particularly  my  profeesion,  would  have  been, 
to  say  the  least,  a  folly;  to  forget  in  the  same 
situation  that  I  was  a  Frenchman,  would  have 
been  something  more  than  absence  of  mind : 
and  this  double  mistake  would  have  been 
tacitly  blamed  oven  by  those  to  whom  I  ad- 
dressed myself. 

I  am  delighted  to  make  known  the  recep- 
tion, truly  fraternal,  which  I  experienced 
from  the  artists  of  London — the  flattering 
distinctions,  the  eager  attentions  of  which  I 
have  been  the  object  in  the  highest  classes  of 
society ;  but  the  profound  gratitude  which  I 
feel  for  these  testimonies  of  attention  and  es- 
teem, (honourable  alike  to  the  French  theatre 
and  myself)  has  never  made  and  never  will 
make  mc  forget  that  sentiment,  without  a 
rival — the  predilection  which  every  honest 
man  owes  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Talslv. 

By  this  letter  Talma  satisfied  the 
piibiic  and  silenced  the  calumniators  ; 
Imt  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
Htill  said  that  his  visit  to  London  had 
made  him pre«qu€  Anglois. 

Talma  sullered  much  during  a  series 
of  years,  (not  in  popidarity,  but  in  jier- 
Honal  annoyance),  from  the  severe  and 
unjustly  deprecinting  criticisms  of 
( )eolfrey,  a  celebi-ated  Aristarchus  of 
his  day,  who  had  checked  the  suc- 
cess of  St.  Prix,  lacei*ated  the  decline 
of  Molo,  and  driven  Ijarive  prema- 
turely from  the  stage.  He  had  lUl  the 
waspish  acerbity  of  Freron,  (the  an- 
tagonist of  Voltaire),  with  ten  times 
his  tact  and  erudition.  Talma 
writhed  under  those  attacks,  which 
constantly  revive<l  at  regidar  inter- 
vals; buthowastoooldthento  change 
his  stylo,  and  too  proud  to  ado])t 
lessons  so  dogmatically  administei*ed. 
\l(^  derived  consolation,  however, 
fn^iu  the  enthusiju»tic  encomiuins  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  lil)erallv  bestowed 
ill  her  work  entitled  *M}ennanv," 
and  in  two  lettcre  addrosse<l  to  him 
fnMii  her  involuntary  exile  at  C'opet. 

Ill  ISIH,  Edmund  Kesin,  then  at 
tin'  zenith  of  his  reputation,  jwssed 
through  Paris  with  his  wife,  on  their 
nturii  fmiu  a  continental  tour.  Tal- 
ma had  seen  him  act  in  London,  and 
in  spite  of  a  strong  penumal  reganl 
for  John  Kemble,  felt  and  acknow- 
le<lged  the  brilliant  genius  which  had 
recently  established  an  original  and 
op]>osite  school.  Kean  was  not  be- 
hind him  in  reciprocal  admiration. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
merit  in  others,  and  to  express  the 
delight  which  be  derived  fix>m  the 


exercise  of  congenial  talent.  The  day 
after  their  arrival,  he  came  home  to 
the  hotel  where  he  and  Mrs.  Kean 
were  residing,  and  said,  with  great 
excitement,  ''I  have  secured  a  box  to 
see  Talma  in  Orestes  ;  prepare  your- 
self for  such  a  treat  as  you  have  never 
yet  enjoyed — he  is  the  greatest  actor 
living,  and  this  is  his  finest  part*^ 
They  took  their  places,  and  the  cur- 
tain drew  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  Mrs.  Kean  expressed  herself 
as  rather  disappointea,  both  in  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  the  star  of 
the  night.  '*  Nonsense,*'  replied  her 
husband,  *'  you  don*t  understand  what 
you  are  saying — nothing  was  ever 
like  him  ;  John  Kemble  and  I  put 
together  would  not  make  half  such  an 
actor.  He  is  unapproachable."  Tlie 
play  went  on,  and  still  Mrs.  Kean 
was  cold  in  her  approbation^  as  her 
spouse,  irritated  and  disappointe<l  at 
her  apathy,  became  more  and  more 
extravagant  in  his  eulogies.  At  last 
when  Hermione,  in  the  fourth  act, 
names  Pyrrhu*  as  the  rival  she  ex- 
pects Orestes  to  remove,  the  expres- 
sion and  attitude  of  Talma,  ns  the 
single  word  was  pronounced,  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Kean  to  burst  forth  in 
the  most  unqualified  praise.  From 
that  moment  Kean*s  countenance 
changed,  and  he  became  silent.  When 
the  play  terminate<l  after  the  mad 
scene,  Mrs.  Kean  loudly  expresse*! 
her  delight,  and  declared  that  she  had 
never  beheld  anything  like  Talma*8 
acting.  "  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  her 
husb^d,  "  I'll  let  you  see  that  I  can 
do  better  than  that.  Wait  till  I 
give  them  my  mail  scene."  As  stxm 
as  he  reached  his  hotel,  he  wrote  to 
the  Dniry  Lane  (/ommittee,  and  re- 
queste<l  them  to  prei)are  "The  Dis- 
tressed Mother"  for  his  return.  Talmn, 
imconscioiui  of  what  had  passed,  callc«l 
the  next  day,  and  in  reply  to  Mrn. 
Kean's  compliments  said,  "  I  sliall 
j»lay  Nero  to-night.  If  you  were 
struck  with  my  Orestes,  what  will 
you  say  to  my  Noro  ?"  But  Kean 
packed  up  his  trunks,  onlereil  his 
carriage,  and  was  some  way  on  his 
road  to  Boulogne  before  the  Roman 
Kini)eror  had  begun  to  charm  the 
critics  of  Paris  with  his  performance. 
The  play  which  Kean  had  suggested 
was  forthwith  ])ut  in  rehearsal;  but 
the  frigid  translation  of  Ambrose 
Philips  conveys  but  a  faint  adumbnv- 
tioa  of  Bucine;  and  the  experiment 
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comniMided  only  a  few  repetitions, 
"while  it  disappointod  the  actor  him- 
self, his  admirere,  and  the  public. 
Edmund  Keau  was  seldom  completely 
self-possessed,  unless  inspired  by  the 
magic  of  Shakspearc. 

Talma,  so  lato  as  December,  1821, 
achieved  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
in  Jouy's  tragedy  of  Sylla.  Napoleon 
had  been  only  dead  a  few  months. 
The  actor  determined  to  recal  the 
living  image  of  his  early  friend  and 
subsequent  patron,  by  the  closest  per- 
sonal resemblance  which  art  could 
enable  him  to  present.-  He  dressed 
his  hair  exactly  after  the  well- remem- 
bered fashion  of  the  deceased  Emi)e- 
ror,  and  his  dictatorial  wreath  exhi- 
bited an  accurate  fac-simile  of  the 
laurel  diadem  in  gold,  with  which  the 
first  Napoleon  was  crowned  at  Notre- 
Dame.  The  intended  identity  v»as 
recognized  at  once,  and  w^hen  in  the 
last  scene,  he  descended  majestically 
from  the  rostrum,  and  laying  down 
the  coronet,  pronounced  the  line — 

J'ai  gouverae  sans  peur,  et  j'abJique  sans 
craintc, 

the  whole  audience  imagined  that 
they  saw  the  embodied  spirit  of  Na- 
poleon standing  in  awful  majesty 
before  them,  and  demanding  their 
judgment  on  his  actions.  The  eflfect 
upon  such  an  excitable  public  may  be 
easily  conceived.  The  government 
trembled,  and  thought  of  interdicting 
the  play  ;  but  they  confined  them- 
selves to  a  private  communication,  in 
which  Talma  was  directed  to  curl  his 
hair  in  future,  and  adopt  a  totally 
new  coiffui'e, 

Jouy,  in  his  preface,  declares  that 
he  has  drawn  the  character  of  Sylla 
less  from  Plutarch  than  Montesquieu. 
He  then  institutes  a  parallel  between 
the  Dictator  and  Napoleon,  which  he 
works  out  on  the  principle  of  con- 
trariety, and  winds  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing panegyric  on  the  actor  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  play  was  entirely 
due.  "The  most  decisive  element 
which  has  obtained  for  this  tragedy 
the  favour  of  the  public,  must  l>e 
sought  for  not  in  the  merit  of  the 
composition,  but  in  the  transcendant 
ability  of  the  actor,  who  does  not  re- 
present, but  actually  resuscitates  the 
character  of  Sylla.  It  is  not  often 
that  full  justice  is  rendered  to  living 
merit,  and  up  to  this  peri<Hi  the  ad- 


mirers of  this  great  actor  have  con- 
tentefi  themselves  with  com  pari  »i':j 
him  to  Lekain,  G^arric!c,  and  the  illus- 
trious Roscius,  whom  I  have  intro- 
duced into  my  tnigedy.  In  placing 
Tallna  above  every  precedent  of  great- 
ness which  the  annals  of  the  stage 
afford,  I  believe  that  I  am  no  mori? 
than  a  faithful  interpreter  of  public 
opinion.  He  ceases  to  be  an  actc^i* 
when  he  treads  the  boards  ;  he  is  not 
arrayed  in  the  purple  robe  or  diadem 
of  the  stage  ;  every  day,  during  two 
hours,  he  becomes,  in  fact,  the  j>er- 
son  he  represents — Au^cstics,  Hamlet, 
Nero,  or  Sylla.  Never  was  a  trans- 
formation more  complete. 

**  The  studied  attitudes,  mathema- 
tical positions,  measured  accents,  and 
all  the  arranged  mechanism  of  conven- 
tional art,  are  utterly  rejected  by  this 
great  master,  who  exhibits  nature  in 
all  her  simple  grandeur,  passion  in  all 
its  inherent  fire,  feeling  in  all  its  un- 
calculatcd  abandonment.  He  advances 
with  a  collected  step,  his  mantle  negli- 
gently folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
featm*es  concentrated  in  calmness. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  approaches,  terror 
accompanies  him.  Whence  arises  the 
passive,  motionless  attention  which 
tie  commands  ?  He  has  neither  gesti- 
culated nor  spoken,  his  eye  alone  in- 
terprets his  thoughts.  He  takes  his 
seat ;  we  might  say  that  David  has 
designed  the  graceful  bend  of  his  arm. 
His  voice,  strong,  clear,  and  deep,  at 
length  begins  to  utter  oracles. 

"  By  what  astounding  faculty  can 
this  actor  render  disdam  so  terrible, 
or  irony  so  withering  ?  How  is  it  that 
his  burning  eye  seems  at  once  greedy 
of  glory,  blood,  and  repose  ?  By  what 
index  can  we  tiuce  on  his  countenance, 
satiety  of  power  in  a  fierce,  relent- 
less soul,  political  combinations  sug- 
gested by  a  mighty  genius,  the  deter- 
mined courage  of  a  warrior,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  a  timid  child  ? 

"Roscius,  who  has  been  called  by 
Cicero,  '  the  most  virtuous  man  of 
his  age,'  was  the  idol  of  the  Roman 
youth,  and  one  of  the  chief  favourites 
of  the  dictator.  He  employed  his 
credit,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  in 
diminishing  the  horror  of  the  proscrip- 
tions, and  in  humanising  the  inexor- 
able temperament  of  Sylla.  What  cha- 
racter can  be  more  exalted  than  that 
of  a  man  celebrated  for  his  talent  and 
opportunities,  in  whose  person  the 
imitation  pi  an  ideal  natui-e  and  the 
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exj)re88ion  of  heroic  virtues  are  joiued 
U)  their  practice  in  the  experience  of 
actual  lite?  Bya  singular  coincidence, 
Tahna,like  Roseius,  was  the  honoured 
friend  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons of  his  age,  and  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy  >vith  the  man  who  for  four- 
teen years  dictated  laws  to  conti- 
nental Europe." 

When  Napoleon  went  to  the  cele- 
brated congress  of  sovereigns  at  Er- 
furt, in  1808,  Talma,  with  a  select 
cohort  from  the  Theatre  Frangois,  was 
ordered  to  attend  him.  "  You  shall 
play  l>efore  a  pit  full  of  kings,*'  said 
lie  to  liis  favourite.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  respect  witli  which  Talma 
wa,s  treated  during  this  expedition. 
One  of  the  plays  selected  was  Vol- 
taire's "  Death  of  Oesar,"  which  bore 
dirc^ctly  upon  the  position  of  Napoleon, 
surrounded  by  his  tributary  i>oten- 
tates,  some  of  wh<^m  might  be  conspi- 
rators in  disguise.  lie  enjoyed  tne 
pdj>able  a])plieati<m  with  mai'kcd  de- 
light, augijient04l  ])y  the  evident  em- 
l)iirnust*nient  of  his  suiToundin^j  cor- 
t<7(0.  At  the rcpix\s«.ntation  oiGCdipuHy 
when  /VM7(/(\V'cef  uttered  the  line, 

L'aiiniic  d'un  grand  homiiie  est  un  bicnfait  des 
Dicax, 

th(.*  Em]>eror  Alexander  of  Bussia, 
who  wjis  .seat<i<.l  on  the  right  of  Napo- 
leon, lK)wed  to  the  latter,  and  said,  in 
iin  audible  voice,  with  unafifccted 
grace,  "  That  verse  is  made  expressly 
for  me." 

8ubse(juent  to  his  success  in  Sylla, 
Talma  ventuix^d  on  a  character  com- 
j)letely  out  of  his  usual  walk,  Dan- 
ciilc  in  Casimir  Delavigne's  comedy  of 
"L'Eeole  des  Viellards."  Here  he 
had  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  in 
tht>  ordinary  vestments  of  modem 
fasldon,  and  the  novelty  of  his  situa- 
tion for  a  time  eml)arrassed  and 
( louded  his  genius.  But  after  a  few 
repetitions,  this  was  considere<l  one  of 
Iii.s  most  successfid  efiTorts.  His  la«t 
(»riginal  character,  Charles  the  tSixthj 
(in  the  tragedy  of  M.  Delaville,)  wjis 
al.s(  >  h  is  elosing  perfonnance  before  the 
audience  who  had  so  long  hung  in 
i-aptures  on  his  accents,  and  testified 
now  their  admiration  for  tlie  actor, 
joined  to  corditU  sympathy  for  the 
man.  While  representing  this  aged 
monarch,  iudx^cile,  demented,  and 
worn  out  by  suflerings  and  misfortune, 
he  himseli  was  struggling  with  the 


mortal  diseaae  which  came  as  the 
herald  of  death,  and  was  soon  destined 
to  close  his  earthly  career.  He  was 
taken  ill  in  Paris,  and  wishe<l  o^ce 
more  to  revisit  his  country  seat  at 
Bmnoy,  but  his  strength  failed  so 
n\pidly,  that  removal  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  His  physicians  despaired, 
but  he  himself  encouraged  hope  almost 
to  the  last  moment.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  from  personal  respect,  called 
to  see  him ;  but  the  dying  man  de- 
clined the  interview,  not  from  any 
absence  of  proper  religious  feeling, 
or  from  disrespect  to  the  prelate,  but 
because  the  Church  had  refused  to 
ratify  his  marriage  on  account  of  his 
pi'ofession,  and  was  equally  prepared 
t^  deny  to  an  actor  the  ordinary  rites 
of  sopidtnre — a  bigotry  peculiar  to 
France,  and  discreditable  to  the  go- 
vernment by  which  it  was  long  tole- 
rated. "  I  regret  exceedingly,"  said 
Talma,  the  day  before  his  death,  "that 
I  cannot  receive  this  good  archbishop, 
but  if  I  get  l)etter,  my  first  visit  shall 
be  to  him."  He  expired  gradually, 
and  without  f>ain,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 18^G,  at  his  own  house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Tour-des-Dames.  His  last 
words  were,  "  The  worst  of  all  is,  that 
I  cannot  see."  His  sight  had  com- 
pletely failed  during  his  illness.  With- 
in a  ^w  hours  after  his  death,  two 
painters  took  sketches  of  his  head, 
and  David,  the  sculptor,  was  employed 
on  a  cast,  from  which  was  afterwards 
executed  the  marble  statue  destined 
to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Thea- 
tre Fnmcjais.  Two  days  later,  on  the 
iJlst  of  October,  the  body  of  Talma 
was  borne  to  its  final  resting  place  on 
o<irth,  in  the  cemetery  of  Fere  la 
C  haise,  attende<l  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  distinguished  admirers  ;  and  as  the 
cofTin  was  lowered,  his  friend,  com- 
rade, and  rival,  I^afont  deposited  on  it 
a  wreath  of  immortelles,  and  pro- 
nounced a  powerful  oration,  which 
was  long  remembered  for  its  touching 
pathos  and  affectionate  sincerity. 

Talma  was  often  solicited  to  in- 
struct yomig  beginners,  but  he  inva- 
riably advi^d  tnem  not  to  think  of 
the  stage,  a  career  in  wliich  anything 
short  of  high  success  condemns  the 
votary  to  a  life  of  cheerless  servitude. 
It  does  not  ap])ear  that  declining 
years  and  increasing  fortune  ever  in- 
duced him  to  contemplate  a  formal 
retirement.  He  loved  his  art  with 
enthusiasm,  and  as  he  knew  his  ablest 
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ii lustrations  must  perish  with  him,  he 
determined  to  continue  them  as  long 
:is  his  faculties  remained  imimpaired. 
The  annals  of  the  French  stage  pre- 
Meut  three  distinct  e])Ochs,  signalised 
by  three  great  muHtei-Sj  each  I'emark- 


able  for  an  opposite  style — ^Baron, 
Lekain,  and  Talma.  A  close  parallel 
presents  itself  in  our  own  history, 
when  we  turn  to  the  ages,  schools, 
and  names  of  David  Crarrick,  John 
Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean. 

J.  W.  C. 


THE   DOCTOll   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


A  MORNING  WALK  IN  CALCUTTA. 


r.At'H  hoiu'  in  the  day  has  its  j^ecu- 
liar  pliasis  and  its  own  striking  fea- 
tures in  the  Eiiat.  In  any  large  city 
<»f  the  west  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
a8])cct  of  the  streets  and  environs  at 
one  hour  is  not  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  they  present  at  another. 
The  early  morning,  the  middle  of  the 
ilay,  the  evening,  night,  have  all, 
more  or  less  strikingly,  their  own 
ciiaracteristios.  But  in  the  far  East 
the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  easily 
known  by  the  juspect  of  the  town. 
Fx't  business  once  commence  in  the 
swarming  hives  of  European  indus- 
try, and  one  hour  is  lilce  another 
until  its  close.  Not  so  under  the 
liurning  sun  of  the  tropics  ;  there  all 
is  periodical,  both  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

in  the  early  morning  in  (y*alcutt<i, 
f«>r  instance,  crowds  of  Hindus  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  may  be  seen 
making  their  way  down  to  the 
llooghly — "muddiest  and  murkiest 
(♦f  sacred  streams" — to  indulge  in,  or 
to  endure,  their  morning  a]>iutions  ; 
and  not  Hindus  only,  for  the  Mus- 
sulman i70])ulation,  and  the  Seikhs 
are  no  less  scrupulous  in  the  practice 
(♦f  bathing  than  the  worshippers  of 
Brahma.  Servants,  ])alanquin-CAr- 
riers,  gi-ooms,  and  sepoys,  all  wend 
their  way  down  to  the  river,  and, 
standing  therein,  discharge  one  jug 
<»f  wat^T  after  another  over  their 
heads.  It  is  a  religious  rite  with 
them ;  and  whether  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing air  of  .Tanuary,  or  the  grilling 
heats  of  May  and  August,  they 
efjually  Imthe  and  waiih.     Emerging 


from  the  water,  the  Hindus  a£tcend 
the  steps  of  the  landing-places  mut- 
tering their  prayers  aloud,  in  which 
the  reiterated  word,  "  Bam,  Bam  !"♦ 
is  alone  to  be  heard.  In  another 
hour  all  is  changed.  The  sun  casts  a 
flood  of  light  over  the  great  Salt 
Lake  east  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
bathers  are  to  be  seen  no  more. 
They  have  gone  to  their  daily  avoca- 
tions. One  loitering  woman  or  ano- 
ther, perhaps,  may  be  seen  wringing 
out  her  long,  black  hair  as  she  pro- 
ceeds from  the  river,  her  clothes 
sticking  closely  to  her  wet  skin  as 
she  walks  leisurely  along,  heedless  of 
observation.  The  wealthier  natives 
ai'e  now  bathing  at  their  private 
ghautSy  or  landing-places  on  the  river, 
or  else  at  their  houses — water  having 
been  conveyed  thither  in  sheep-skins 
on  men's  shoulders  ;  for  Calcutta  is 
innocent  of  water-pipes,  as  it  is  of 
drainage  or  of  gas. 

The  poorer  classes  may  be  seen 
preparing  their  morning  meal ;  ser- 
vants hastening  to  the  meat-markets, 
or  rubbing  down  the  hoi*sea,  or  clean- 
ing their  masters'  houses,  or  opening 
their  shops. 

One  hour  after,  and  anotherchange 
has  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream. 
Active  preparations  are  being  made 
to  convey  the  sahebs  to  office.  Palan- 
quins are  dusted,  and  borne  to  the 
doors  of  the  Portuguese  and  poorer 
English  clerks  ;  buggies  and  covered 
can-iages  roll  out  from  the  stables 
and  coach-houses,  to  be  hamessecl 
and  got  ready  for  the  wealthier; 
whilst,     in     the   native  quarter  of 
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the  town,  the  moniing  meal  en- 
grosses all  hands  and  mouths.  Piles 
of  rice  and  cniTy  are  demolished 
and  disappear — the  fingers  conveyiug 
h)i\d  aftei*  load  skilfully  to  the  parted 
li|>s.  Another  hour,  and  all  Calcutta 
lA  ou  the  aleit.  The  native  clerk 
emerges  from  hi;^  home  iu  brilliant  or 
•linffy  white — the  vehicles  n>ll  aJoiitf 
-  the  palanquins  are  being  i>oked 
<);;aiuut  each  other,  and  against  the 
j>/nsons  of  the  pedestrians.  All  is 
uiistle  and  hot  haste  everywhere. 
Jv/ory  quart<;r  of  the  town,  the  ba- 
/jiars,  the  Eui*opean  streets,  the  native 
load.s,  ai-e  alive  with  multitudes  of 
u  II  cla.«ise8  and  all  grades, — differing  as 
nuicli  fi*om  each  other  in  outward  ap 
)t;:ii'ance  and  gait  and  manner,  as  m 
>elief  and  thoughts. 

A}iother  hour,  and  repose  as  of 
<h}ith  hiis  crept  over  tlie  streets. 
TIk*  sun  is  flinging  lieams  of  intense 
powor  into  every  nook  and  cranny. 
All  Calcutta  is  oppressed  with  a 
Hweltering  heat  that  enervates  and 
i » vfi-powers.  Listless  forms  arestretch- 
(>(l  under  shelter  in  the  bazaars  and 
iwiri-ower  streets.  All  the  woi*k  done 
is  going  on  within  doors ;  and  if  the 
i'«>li  of  a  carriage  is  heard  without, 
tlie  listener  wonders  who  it  can  Ihj, 
niul  would  get  up  to  see  were  there 
tiiorgy  enough  left  in  liim ;  but 
Dicre  is  not,  and  so  he  sits  ou,  loUs, 
J,  lid  woudei*s.  And  so  on  fi-om  hoiur 
In  hour,  I  might  proceed  with  the 
li(»rosco]>e  of  the  City  of  Pahices — the 
tliiirnal  horoscoi)e.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tj'iiiion,  however,  so  to  do.  I  want  to 
I'iiug  l«ck  the  reader's  attention  to 
(iie  morning,  and  there  to  fix  it  for  a 
N';.ii-t  timo.  Standing  on  tlie  bank  of 
tl;.'  iloogiily,  not  fjir  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam, jiist  iLs  the  mitives  are  fiuisliiug 
tlit'ir  matutinal  ablutions,  tlie  scene 
in  imiipic  an«l  intei-eMing  enough. 
W'sst'ls  from  ail  nations  are  swinging 
V.  iili  tlu'  tide,  ma<le  faintly  visible  by 
iln'  muruing  li».dit  bursting  over  the 
|il.;iii  -  n«)t  stealing  gi*aduaLly  over  it, 
;•  ^  \v»)nld  l>e  the  ciise  inmore northern 
ciiiu.'s.  Vo>-;t'Is  from  all  nations — 
iMt'  repre.<ent;Uiv»'s  of  the  great  went- 
(•:a  ])ovvei>i  ami<l  the  waters  of  the 
(T^iiigert  ;  Franc.-e,  Euglan<l,  America 
iii  ploiLsantcommei-cial  rivalry.  There 
i-  ih(;  uncouth  junk  of  the  Celestials, 
i  •  •".  v.i  t  h  its  great  staring  eyes  painte<l 

•  II  iiic  1h)wh  ;  and  there  is  tlie  jtnUia 

•  I  iIh'  ^Ldays,  and  the  lugger  of  the 
l>'.il('hman,  and  the  o]num  ciip]>iT  of 


the  Anglo-Indian  merchant ;  the  •&- 
cred  waters  of  the  Oranges  supports 
them  all  alike. 

As  the  light  increases,  the  forms  of 
seamen  gliding  about  ou  the  decks 
b.  come  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
nautical  sounds  in  many  tongues  gror 
dually  break  u])0u  the  silence. 

To  our  left  some  sepoys  are  loung- 
ing o]:)ix>site  one  of  tlie  dmwbridges 
of  the  Fort — lounging  in  an  upriglit 
soldierly  way,  not  crouching,  monkey- 
fashion,  u|X)n  the  ground,  as  the 
other  natives  do.  They  are  smoking, 
of  course.  Men  smoke  in  India  id- 
most  as  much  as  in  Holland  or  in 
Germany. 

An  occasional  Anglo-Indian  pedes- 
trian comes,  in  a  busy,  business-like 
way,  along  the  path  by  the  river's 
side.  An  occasional  gharrie  or  palan* 
quin  carriage  comes  rolling  along  to 
tne  landing-place,  that  its  pale-faced 
occupant  may  indulge  in  a  few  turns 
by  tlie  river,  now  when  the  fresh 
morning  air  is  agreeable  and  reviving* 
The  coolies  and  palanquin  liearers, 
who  are  wringing  out  their  wet 
clothes  upon  the  beach,  make  room 
for  him  respectfully,  as  he  strides  on 
conscious  that  he  belongs  to  the  ruling 
race,  and  bearing  that  couscious- 
uess  legibly  written  on  his  counto* 
nance. 

It  is  an  interesting  thin^  to  listen 
to  the  voluble  tongues  of  these  uoor, 
hard-working,  merry,  contented,  long- 
Huflfcrinij  men — the  palanquin-bearers 
— at  this  early  hour.  All  day  they 
work  haixl  imder  a  broiling  sun — the 
early  morning  is  their  only  time  for 
rt-laxation  and  unol)structed  talk. 
They  sleep  much  during  the  <lay,  l>e- 
tween  the  inter\'al8  of  excessive  la- 
lM)ur ;  but  they  require  much  sleep,  and 
in>w  as  they  wring  out  their  clothes 
they  make  up  for  many  previous 
hours  of  silence  and  Imrd  labour. 

But  it  is  not  to  obsen^e  the  varied 
aspect  of  the  City  of  Palaces  at  this 
early  hour,  nor  to  notice  the  variety 
of  vessels  that  crowd  the  Ifooghly, 
n«»r  to  examine  Hindu  Venuses  emer- 
ging fi\>m  the  bsith,  nor  to  discourse 
of  palanquin-beiirers,  that  I  have 
bix)ught  you  here,  good  reader.  It  is 
to  see  a  man  worth  seeing,  who  regu- 
larly i>cnimbulutes  about  this  walk 
in  the  early  morning,  an<l  whose  ap- 
l>canuice  indicateH  him  to  l>e  note- 
worthy in  many  ways.  There  he  is  ! 
— I  thought  we    should  see  him — 
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making  ln«  way  between  those  loung- 
ing native  soldiers  resting  on  the 
turf,  and  the  Hindu  coolies  who  are 
Hpreading  their  clothes  upon  the 
river'H  bank  to  dry.  Hat  m  hand, 
Dr.  Lemuel  Geoirgen  advauces. 
He  walks  thus  constantly.  Our  ab- 
surd £iiro|>ean  hat,  quite  unsuited  to 
the  climate,  he  carries  in  accordance 
with  tyrant  custom,  but  in  his  hand 
instead  of  on  his  head.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  hurry  or  haste  about 
liim,  and  yet  he  is  far  from  saunter- 
ing. No  !  he  moves  leisurely,  but 
not  toc>  slowly,  along — the  thoughtful 
head  with  its  slightly  silvered  hair  a 
little  advanced,  as  he  makes  his  way 
now  iKitwecn  the  thoughtless  coxcomb 
who  is  torturing  his  horse  to  show  his 
horsemaiiMliip,  on  the  one  side,  and 
tlu;  equally  thoughtless  soldiers  who 
ar«  Rnioking  in  a  little  gix)up  on  the 
other.  His  head  has  been  partially 
silvered,  just  sprinkled  here  and 
there  with  frost,  not  so  much  by 
years  as  by  thought  and  sorrow  ;  for, 
estimable  ii»  lie  is,  he  has  not  esoaped 
his  share  of  the  woe.>^  of  this  life — 
nay,  rather  has  borne  more  than  his 
duo  share,  as  the  deep-feeling,  sensi- 
tive soul  perhaps  always  does.  The 
massive  forehead  tells  of  thought,  the 
drooping  mouth  and  sunken  cneek  of 
mental  sulTering.  Peoi)le  object  to 
the  heavy  eyebrow,  and  wish  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  dark  glowing  orbs 
which  they  environ  would  be  better 
if  relieved  by  a  lighter  fringe.  Quite 
a  mistake  ;  the  heavy  eyebrow  gives 
a  character  to  the  face  which  suits  its 
outline  and  its  expression  better  than 
the  most  beautifully  pencilled  arch 
that  man  in  his  rage  of  imitation,  or 
nature  in  her  originality,  has  ever 
exhibited  elsewhere.  Looking  at  the 
bushy  beard  and  moustache,  on  which 
time  has  but  gently  laid  his  hand, 
one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  our 
friend  Dr.  Gebirgen  was  a  meta- 
physician. Such  is  the  fact,  however, 
and  that  which  the  lower  portion  of 
the  face  with  it«  statuesque  beauty 
would  conceal,  is  often  told  by  the 
prooccu])ied  eye  and  abstracted  gait, 
that  make  the  observer  smile  as  he 
sees  him  .sometimes  vainly  try  to 
put  his  hat  into  his  pocket,  mistaking 
it  for  a  handkerchief  or  a  book.  His 
well-knit  frame  and  stalwart  limbs 
are  not  those  of  a  "  carpet  knight," 
but  of  one  who  has  used  his  strength 
well  and  gloried  in  it  in  his  youth. 


Let  us  step  aside  and  note  him  as  he 
passes  by.  There  is  a  firmness  in  the 
tread,  and  an  elasticity  also,  which 
tell  that  youth  in  deserting  the 
frame  has  not  wholly  borne  away 
with  it  its  vigour  and  its  capability  of 
endurance.  The  advanced  head  may 
not  be  graceful,  but  it  is  earnest  and 
thoughtful,  and  becomes  the  man 
well.  The  hat  held  in  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  right  leans  on  a  stout  oak 
stick,  shows  that  for  his  part  Dr. 
Lemuel  Gebh^n  cares  little  for  ap- 
pearances,— ^that  having  weighed  ap- 
pearances and  comfort  in  the  balance, 
ne  finds  the  latter  the  heavier  and 
more  valuable.  The  wind,  which  has 
sprung  up  with  the  increasing  light, 
lifts  the  dark  silvered  hair  from  the 
forehead,  and  lets  it  fall  again,  dis- 
closing a  massive  head,  doubtless  well 
filled,  capable  of  much  thought.  His 
dress  is  light  in  colour  and  material,  as 
befits  the  climate,  and  loose  withal. 
He  walks  here  daily,  from  half-past 
five  to  seven,  and  then  entering  his 
carriage  is  driven  back  to  his  home 
and  to  his  day's  avocations.  He  is 
standing  still  now  to  watch  that 
graceful  cutter  making  her  way  up 
the  stream.  It  belongs,  perhaps,  to 
an  indigo-planter  who  lives  far  away 
up  the  river,  and  soon  fond  eyes  will 
be  straining  from  the  lonely  home  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  its  white  sails  and 
well-known  trim.  It  is  a  suggestive 
sight,  and  doubtless  the  doctor  is 
moralizing  upon  it  after  his  wont ; 
but  it  is  also  a  beautiful  one,  and  it  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
graceful  tackings  of  the  cutter  excite 
so  much  attention  on  shore.  A  few 
more  turns,  now  that  the  walk  has 
been  resumed,  and  the  river's  bank 
will  be  deserted  by  the  Europeans ;  for 
the  sun  is  gradually  stealing  over  the 
landscape  and  lighting  it  up  in  a  fiery 
glow — a  glare  that  hurts  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye — a  few  more  turns  and  Dr. 
Lemuel  Gebirgen  too  will  be  gone, — 
to  resume,  however,  his  solitaiy, 
thoughtful  walk  on  the  morrow. 

Many  a  morning  did  I  so  watch  the 
indefatigable  doctor,  admiring  much 
the  ardour  with  which  he  sought  the 
beautiful  with  his  eye,  the  suggestive 
with  his  mind ;  and,  often  thinking 
that  such  a  man  was  worth  study — 
worth  a  whole  host  of  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances, such  as  jostle  us  in  the 
world's  crowd,  and  scarcely  excite 
interest  in  oxur  minds  to  cause 
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us  to  turn  and  ask  whither  they  have 
gone.  I  longed  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  whom  outwardly  I  had 
conned  and  studied  so  ca^'erlv  and  so 
attentively.  He  had  not  observed 
my  attention,  however,  for  he  never 
heeded  n\uch  the  idle  or  the  thought- 
less, amongst  whom  he  doubUess 
ranked  me,  as  I  sauiitoringly  smoked 
my  cheeroot.  People  said  he  was 
an  eccentric  old  bachelor — that  was 
fdl.  Happy  phrase,  that  solves  every 
enigma,  satisfies  every  doubt.  The 
man  who  wears  his  hair  or  his  whisk- 
ers diiFerently  from  his  neighbours 
— the  man  who  believes  nothing  that 
they  believe  and  much  that  they 
laugh  at — the  man  who  resents  their 
frivolity  or  outrages  their  principles, 
is  simply  eccentric  ;  and  if  unmarried, 
an  eccentric  old  bachelor  !  This 
proves  a  sufficient  explanation  for 
every  excellence  or  every  absiu*dity, — 
for  Ixjing  Viistly  above  or  below  his 
kind.  liiVery  little  assembly  of  civi- 
lized humanity,  every  Indian  station, 
every  English  ciithedral  or  watering 
town,  every  European  or  Americiui 
coterie  has  its  samples  of  these  eccen- 
tric old  bachelors,  shunned  by  and 
shunning  the  society  into  which  acci- 
<lent  or  taste  has  le<l  them  ;  smiled  at, 
sneered  at,  pitied,  attacked,  defended ; 
the  subjects  of  infinite  jests  from 
sprightly  young  men  ;  the  objects  of 
jn-ofound  contempt  from  "far-seeing'* 
inauijus  with  marriageable  daughters 
to  (lisj)ose  of  ;  the  frequent  theme  of 
c<»uversati<m  in  every  circle — eccen- 
ti'ic  old  bachelors  ! 

**  iJk)  you  know  anything  of  that 
gentleman  ?  lie  seems  no  ordinary 
man,"  I  observed  to  a  friend  who 
prided  himself  on  knowing  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  C^cntta — 
one  of  those  walking  encyclopedias 
who  }>ecome  the  oracles  of  large  and 
small  t«fv-i)arties. 

**  I  know  him  well,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  Dr.  Lemuel  (iebirgen,  a  Grer- 
inan — head  of  the  German  house  of 
Saltzwedel,  Gefer,  and  Co. — as  you 
sav,  no  ordinary  man  ;  between  our- 
selves, he  is  an  eccentric  old  ba- 
chelor in  fact." 

"  Yes,  the  Directory  tells  me  as 
much  ;  that  is,  his  name,  and  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  which  he  is  the  chief," 
I  replied ; "  but  do  you  know  an3rthii^ 
of  the  man  f  of  his  history  ?  of  his 
antecedents,  as  the  phrase  goes  T* 

"  Don't  I  tell  you,  he's  an  ecoentrio 
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old  bachelor  !"  was  the  reply,  dashed 
with  an  air  of  offended  friendship 
that  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  so 
full  and  luminous  an  account. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
gentleman?"  I  asked  of  an  old  lady, 
as  we  rolled  over  the  strand  in  a  luxu- 
rious barouche — an  old  lady  who 
prided  herself  on  her  ton  and  mode — 
words  which  were  ever  in  her  mouth. 
The  doctor  had  just  ridden  past — calm, 
abstracted,  preoccupied  as  usual,  but 
without  inspecting  the  occupants  of 
the  vehicle  ;  and  so  the  old  lady,  who 
bowed  to  all,  bowed  not  to  him.  And 
here,  whilst  the  old  lady  is  pi'eparing 
her  reply,  I  caimot  help  remarking 
how  different  this  will-o'-the-wisp 
ton  is  in  England  and  in  Calcutta.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  accoimt  for  the 
difference,  for  I  confess  my  entire 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  ton  al- 
together. In  Calcutta  "the  leader  of 
the  beau  momW  is  perpetually  bow- 
ing on  the  Course  or  Strand,  where- 
ever  men  most  do  congi'egate,  as  if 
anxious  to  prove  that  she  knows 
everybody  worth  knowing ;  she  spends 
her  out-of-door  life  in  bowing  and 
watching  bows.  In  England  it  is 
very  different ;  the  leader  tnere  proves 
by  her  immobility,  as  she,  with  an 
air  of  listlessness,  examines  the  pass- 
ers by  no  less  minutely,  that  there 
are  few  indeed  "  out  tonclay"  worthy 
her  recognition.  The  bowing  in  Cal- 
cutta is  certainly  more  of  a  business. 
"  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  gen- 
tleman ?"  I  asked  of  the  fashionable 
old  lady. 

"  Yes,"  was  her  reply,  "  I  know 
him  perfectly  well,  Doctor  Lemuel 
Gebirgen  —  (German  —rich — eccentric 
old  liachelor." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  comes 
from,  or  anything  of  his  history  ?"  I 
asked  again. 

"A  German — rich— eccentric  old 
bachelor — thai^s  his  history,"  was  the 
reply.  It  was  evident  I  could  get  no 
further  information  in  that  quarter, 
so  I  gave  up  the  pursuit.  My  curio- 
sity was  rather  increased  than  re- 
Eressed  by  these  unsuccessful  essays. 
>r.  Lemuel  Gebirgen,  a  wealthy 
(ierman,  head  of  the  German  house 
of  Saltzwedel,  Gefer,and  Co.,  who  had 
been  iiy^  or  six  years  in  Calcutta,  and 
was  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  was  the 
entire  amount  of  InformatiogL  which 
I  was  enabled  to  gle«i  from  exfcen     a 
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Fortune  favoured  me  subsequently, 
however,  or  I  should  probably  never 
have  written  this  sketch.  Mr.  Beagle 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  numerous 
secretaries  to  Government  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  Mr.  Beagle  prided  himself 
on  his  liberality,  on  his  cosmopolitan 
expansion.  He  did  not  mind  even  a 
newHuaper  editor  and  a  German 
merchant  beinff  seated  at  his  table 
together  with  the  fashion  of  Calcutta 
— so  that  I  and  Dr.  Lemuel  Gebiiven 
found  ourselves  at  length  elbowmg 
each  other  at  dinner  one  day.  Mr. 
Beaxrle  was  one  of  those  ''  re- 
markable men"  who  shine  at  the 
dinner  table  and  in  the  ball  room. 
Mothers  looked  at  him,  and  hoped 
that  their  sons  might  one  day  be 
Beagles  too.  ''Infinitely  above  the 
paltry  prejudices  of  Indian  life,"  was 
a  phrase  Beagle  loved  to  apply  to 
himself,  giving  his  unfashionable 
friends  to  understand  thereby  that, 
for  his  part,  he  did  not  mind  how 
low  he  stooped  in  the  social  scale  as 
long  as  he  found  what  suited  him, 
and  the  unfashionable  men  bowed 
and  grinned  in  acknowledgment.  A 
newspaper  editor  in  small  circles 
is  a  dangerous  friend  to  a  man  in 
authority,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
without  surprise  that  I  foimd  myself 
seated  beside  Dr.  Lemuel  Gebirgen 
at  Mr.  Beagle's  table.  Asto  the  doctor, 
he  was  neiuier  a  dangerous  nor  an  un- 
fashionable man  ;  but  not  putting  him- 
self about  much  to  please  others,  and 
always  speaking  his  thoughts  (an  im- 
pardonable  error  in  polite  society)  he 
was  looked  upon  as  impracticable, 
and  was  troubled  little  by  f^hiona* 
ble  people  in  consequence ;  nor  was 
it  to  every  one's  dinners,  however 
select,  that  he  would  condescend  to 
go;  so  that  I  esteemed  myself  for> 
tunate  in  meeting  him  at  Mr.  Beagle*s. 

"  Only  fancv,  Mr.  Beagle,"  said 
Miss  Blonde,  the  belle  of  that  season, 
''Dr.  Qebiigen  wants  to  persuade 
me  that  I  am  asleep  and  areaming 
now." 

Dinner  was  nearly  concluded,  the 
guests  were  playing  with  the  fruit, 
and  Dr.  Gebirffen  had  been  hold 
inj^  an  animated  conversation  with 
Miss  Blonde. 

"  The  doctor  has  but  to  look  into 
your  eyes  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
18  miataken,"  replied  our  host  to  the 


fair  ques'tiouer. 

'*  'V  ou  mistd 


take  me,*'  obMnrtd  the 


doctor  in  a  quiet  sonorous  voice,  that 
sounded  all  the  more  musically  from 
the  slightly  foreign  accent  which  ao- 
oompanied  it.  "  jTou  mistake  me  ;  I 
was  merely  urging  you  to  tell  me 
how  you  proved  to  your  own  satis- 
faction— to  the  satisfaction  of  your 
own  mind — ^that  you  were  not  dream- 
ing. You  say  vou  freauently  dream. 
You  have,  doubtless,  oreamt  of  such 
entertainments  as  the  present — of  a 
well-supplied  table,  of  guests,  of  con- 
versation— how  do  you  sati^  your- 
self that  this  is  not  all  a  dream  ?" 

"  I  can  touch  the  plate,  handle  the 
knife,  hear  you  speak,  see  the  lights 
—all  these  are  proofs,  are  they  not  V* 
asked  the  amused  young  lady. 

"  By  no  means,"  ui^ged  the  doctor, 
''  all  these  things  you  may  dream  of. 
Every  one  who  <Ireams  conjures  up 
scenes,  hears  voices,  engages  in  con« 
versation,  sees  lights — ^and  yet  it  is 
dreaming  all." 

"  Then  you  want  to  make  out  I  am 
dreaming,"  said  the  fair  lips,  pout* 
ingly. 

"A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  a 
yoimg  lady  who  sines  ana  dances  as 
you  do.  Miss  Blonde,  are  unequal 
combatants  in  a  metaphysical  oon< 
test,"  observed  Mr.  Beagle. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  assist  tiie  ^oung 
lady  out  of  the  difficulty,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  Do,  Mr.  Beagle,  do ;  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  hear  you,"  urged  Miss 
Blonde. 

"  Why  really  the  thing  is  simple 
enough.  There  is  a  r^ity  about 
ev^  thing  when  we  are  awake 
whidi  we  do  not  find  about  our 
dreams,"  argued  our  host ;  "  I  see  no 
difficulty    in   the    matter    at    all.'' 

"  There  is  an  apjoaarance  of  reality  I 
grant  you,  but  if  there  be  not  such  an 
appearance  of  reality  in  the  events 
and  scenes  of  our  dreams,"  asked  the 
doctor,  "  why  should  we  ever  be 
frightened  or  rendered  uneasy  by 
them  ?" 

.  Miss  Blonde's  face  relapsed*  into 
perplexity,  and,  so  perplexed,  was 
turned  enquiringly  towards  her 
champion's. 

"What  better  or  more  satisfactory 
proof  can  we  have  than  this  very 
oonversatioii^-^he  sequenoB  of  ideas 
— the  aigumenta — ^the  coherence  of 
thought  and  expression  t** 

"Do  vou  &0¥«rleelpefploxed  in 
dreams  rdemioidedUw  doctor;  "is 
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Uiere  no  coherence  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression there  ? — no  puzzling  conver- 
sations i — intricate  seriuences  of  ideas? 
— arguments  audrei)lies  ?" 

"  He  will  ])ositively  persuade  us  we 
arc  all  asleep  just  now,"  laughingly 
suggostod  Mr.  Beadle. 

We  were  now  all  interested,  and 
particular  dialogues  were  sus- 
])en(lcd,  as  we  listv'uod  attentively  to 
the  strange   discussion. 

"  I  am  not  about  to  declare  myself 
vanquished,  doctor,"  continued  our 
host,  turning  to  his  antagonist. 
**  By  no  means.  Consciousness  is 
the  ultimate  resort  in  all  such 
cjises  of  verbal  difficulty.  Oonsci- 
ousne-i.^  within  us  tells  us  that  we 
jiro  awake,  and  that  consciousness 
we  believe  when  it  tells  us  we  exist, 
jiiid  so  when  it  tells  us  we  are  awake. 
^V^'e  have  the  same  reason,  therefore, 
for  asserting  that  we  are  awake  that 
you,  Doctor  Lemuel  Gebirgen,  have 
fi  •rasseHim' that  you  exist." 

'•Bravely  argued,"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  now  thoroughly  interested  in 
thf  contest  ho  had  provoked — *' brave- 
ly argued — ])ut  the  argument  will  not 
hold  nevertheless.  The  consciousness 
(»f  existence  is  a  totally  different  thing, 
which  adlieres  to  us  waking  or  dream- 
iiig.  The  idea  of  the  7ne  is  neither 
tlio  analogue  nor  the  counterpart  of 
any  other  which  the  material  world 
su}»))lie8." 

->[i*s.  Beagle  evidently  had  her 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  this 
language  ;  she  looked  ujwn  it  as  too 
Hcientiticiillv  anatomical  to  suit  the 
cai-rt  of  young  ladies,  and  so,  rising, 
loft  the  room  with  her  train,  (listurl)- 
ing  our  philoso])hical  reveries  as  we 
rose  at  their  de])arture. 

"  You  have  frightened  the  ladies 
away,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Bwigle ;  "and 
now  that  you  have  come  to  the  7n^ 
and  the  iiot  ;/<'?,  1  confess  myself  van- 
fiuished  and  cry  for  quarter.  What 
was  that  vou  said  about  the  *idea  of 
the  itie/'" 

"  Tlie  idea  of  the  ?/<',"  reite- 
nvted  the  doctor,  **  is  neither  the 
analogue  nor  the  counteri>ai't  of  any 
otlier  which  the  external  world  8ni>- 
jilies — ^it  is  eminently  and  uecesMarily 
Nubjective." 

*'  I  give  it  up,"  replied  our  hoRt ; 
**  those  mcs  and  not  mesy  objective* kdA 
fi  'f^Jrctiees  have  always  been  inoom* 
I'l'-henaible  to  me-— I  iickuowledge 
)  |\^M^£  oomplctely  oon-quered.** 


"  There's  truth  in  the  doctor's 
position,"  said  I,  now  for  the  first 
time  venturing  a  remark,  "  if  I 
understand  it  aright ;  the  external 
world  could  never  have  supplied  or 
suggested  the  idea  of  consciousness  to 
the  mind — ^it  has  nothing  similar  or 
analogous  to  offer." 

**  I'hat  is  very  nearly  what  I 
mean,"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
t.)  mo  with  some  slight  appear- 
ance of  interest;  **  perhaps,  sir, 
you  can  suggest  a  more  satisfactory 
reply  with  respect  to  the  difference 
botweon  our  waking  and  dreaming 
hours  than  Mr.  Beagle  has  been  able 
to  discover." 

"I  do  not  profess  an  acquaint- 
ance with  much  metaphysical  lore," 
I  rejoined ;  "  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  analytical  power  of  the 
mind  is  dormant  during  the  act  of 
dreaming,  whilst  the  synthetic  re- 
tiiins    its    activity." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  began  the 
doctor,  his  eyes  l»righteniug  at  the 
idea  of  a  regidar  philoso})hical  dis- 
cussion— "good,    very  good,  but"  — 

In  short,  we  were  in  a  moment 
turning  oui'  chairs  to  each  other,  pro- 
l^ounding  and  responding,  with  ex- 
tended forefingers  and  open  palms, 
our  faces  lit  up  with  the  fire  of  phi- 
losophic controversy,  and  our  mmds 
active  and  eager  in  the  fray.  For  a 
few  minutes  the  guests  listened  at- 
tentively, smiling  and  nodding  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Beagle  extended  his  white 
smooth  face,  on  which  not  a  hair  out  of 
place  was  to  be  seen, — extended  it  as 
though  he  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  contest ;  but  one  by  one  the  listen- 
ers dropped  off,  some  paying  their 
devoirs  to  the  wine,  some  to  the  fruit, 
and  the  rest  going  to  join  the  ladies. 
Soon  we  were  left  alone  to  fight  our 
battle  out  as  we  listeil.  But,  by  this 
tune  we  were  both  deeply  interested ; 
and  not  Miss  Blonde's  sweet  voice — 
ringing  like  a  silver  bell  from  the 
dmwiug-room,  as  she  exhorted  ima- 
giuaiy  swains  to  "  love  not,"  whilut 
she  was  doing  all  she  could  to  make 
the  real  oneslove — could  lure  us  fsom 
our  contest,  which  was  continued  far 
into  the  night.  I,  an  unfortunate  news- 
])ai>er  editor,  obliged  to  know  a  little 
of  everything  and  uothinff  well,  wai 
by  no  means  a  match  tor  the  doo- 
tor — a  man  who  had  lectured  ou 
nieiJiphyHics  at  Bonn.  Still  I 
able  to  kttoii  iUe  ball  n>lliiiK>  uid 
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liuiited  it  togetlier  indefatigably.  We 
;:^«>t  iuto  comers  and  out  of  them  ; 
•stood  on  heights  and  descended  ;  cx- 
])lored  imaginary  depths  with  etiuiiliy 
inifigiuary  sounding  lines,  and  went 
in  fart  through  all  the  figui*es  of  j)hi- 
loso])hical  warfai'e  right  eagerly  and 
earnerftly.  The  mc  and  the  net  7nc, 
mf.hjcdive  and  objective,  analysis  and 
»j//it.h.'sis,  roiiceptivitif  and  coiicimiity 
were  iterated  and  reiterated,  tortured 
and  twisted,  examined  and  re-exa- 
mined, until  we  rose  at  midnight  to 
depart,  finding  "no  end  in  wander- 
ing mazes  lost." 

Our  discussion  that  night  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  pure  and  lasting 
friendship  between  us.  I  regarded 
the  doctor  Jis  a  philosophical  precep- 
tor, and  he  me  as  a  pupil,  so  that  when 
the  exigencies  of  editorial  life  permit- 
tod,  we  were  constantly  together.    In 


hia  well-filled  library,  or  in  my  more 
unpretending,  newspaper-strewn  of- 
fice, we  renewed  again  and  again  his 
favorite  theme ;  often  passing,  how- 
ever, to  other  topics,  imtil  friendship 
arose — a  friendship  pure,  lasting,  and 
indissoluble,  save  by  death.  In  Cal- 
cutta there  were  very  few  oongenial 
minds  with  which  he  felt  liimself  at 
ease  and  contented.  Mr.  Beagle  was 
a  literary  triton  among  the  mmnows 
of  the  City  of  Palaces.  He  could 
write  pretty  verses  for  ladies*  albums ; 
interesting  tales  for  the  Oriental 
i^ytory  Teller  ;  was  even  known  to 
write  "  leading"  or  "  leaden"  articles 
for  a  newspaper,  so  that  people  had 
assured  Doctor  Gebirgen,  that  Mr. 
Beagle  was  the  very  man  to  be  his 
friend.  The  doctor  had  weighed 
him  in  the  balance,  and  found  him 
wanting. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THZ  6RRMAH    eTUDEMT. 


There  was  much  in  the  character  of 
Doctor  Lemuel  Gebirgen  to  interest 
the  intelligent  observer.  Broughtu]) 
in  a  (ierman  University,  in  which  he 
had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life, 
he  had  become  wedded  to  his  favorite 
study — metaphysics.  There  was  much 
to  admire  in  the  boldness  with  which 
he  set  at  nought  the  absurd  preju- 
dices of  Anglo-Indian  life  ;  much  too 
to  admire  in  the  sturdy  firmness  with 
which  he  insisted  on  men  acting  up 
to  their  own  individuality,  and  not 
allowing  themselves  to  be  sunk  in  the 
ocean  of  conventionalisms  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  In  other  respects 
there  was  much  to  be  condemned  in 
him.  He  would  hear  of  no  other  gospel 
but  that  of  Immanuel  Kant.  The 
seeds  of  religion,  sown  in  his  mind  in 
infancy,  had  been  uprooted  by  too 
great  a  devotion  to  the  mystic  lore  of 
(jrerman  philosophy.  As  he  expressed 
it,  "  the  head  and  the  heai't  had  done 
battle  with  each  other,  and  the  latter 
had  been  worsted." 

But  I  must  let  him  tell  his  own  tale 
— a  tale  of  early  triumphs  and  later 
woe ;  of  happiness  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  most  terrible  of  acci- 
dents. 

The  evening  on  which  he  first  re- 
lated to  me  his  historv  was  one  the 
remembrance  of  which  was  not  Ukely: 


to  fade  soon  from  the  memory.  It 
was  one  of  those  beautiful  moon-light 
nights  which  are  only  to  be  experi- 
enced in  all  their  perfection  of  Ibril- 
liancy  and  hallowing  splendour  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

"You  seem  strangely  desirous  of 
learning  the  story  of  my  life,"  said 
he. 

We  were  seated  opposite  to  each 
other  in  his  study  in  Calcutta.  The 
large  Avide  windows,  opening  like 
folding-doors,  allowed  a  flood  of  light 
to  enter  the  apartment.  At  such  a 
time  no  one  would  think  of  shutting 
out  the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  tro- 
pical night,  after  the  sweltering  heat 
of  the  da3\  A  verandah  extended 
beyond  the  windows ;  and,  through 
the  open  railing  which  guarded  the 
edge  of  the  verandah,  the  garden  was 
distinctly  visible. 

Floods  of  light,  as  of  burnished  sil- 
ver, poured  into  the  chamber.  On  the 
floor  of  the  verandah  they  played 
pleasantly  in  their  soft  brilliancy. 
On  the  pillars  and  the  white  jwlished 
marble-like  floor  they  flickered,  cast- 
ing dark  lines  of  black  shadows  ob- 
liquely across  the  room.  The  contrast 
was  pleasant.  The  black  lines  on  the 
bright  silver  patches  of  irregular 
form  mutually  relieved  ami  adorned 
each  other.    Without,  all  the  salient 
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points  of  thtr  laudsoat^e  were  ren- 
dered prominent  by  the  gorgeous 
glow  >\'hieh  i)oured  down  lavishly 
from  the  moon.  "Not,  as  in  northerii 
climes,  obscurely  briglit,"  but  viviil 
and  intense,  such  as  the  eye  delighted 
to  rest  on,  and  could  never  weary  of 
contemi)latiiig.  These  salient  points 
were  rendere<l  still  more  conspicuous 
by  the  black  shadows  of  ever}'  vari- 
ety of  shaj)e  that  lurked  behind  the 
trees,  the  walls,  and  the  statues  in 
the  garden.  It  wasas if  favoredspots 
Avere  being  bathed  in  a  glory  denie<i 
to  the  others.  Upon  the  i)rojecting 
stems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
spread  widely  to  catch  them,  the 
beams  of  the  moon  seemed  to  play 
mirthfully  as  they  danced  from  leaS 
to  leaf,  from  bough  to  bough,  all  glis- 
tening the  more  from  the  slight  coat- 
ing of  dew  which  already  covered 
them.  Vpon  the  heads  and  breasts  of 
the  statues  the  beams  shone  with  a 
steadier  lustre.  The  Venus  caught  a 
new  gi'acc  from  the  soft  shower,  and 
looked  unabashed  at  the  giant-like 
Jlercules  ])laced  op|)osite  to  her.  The 
rej)ose  of  Hercules  himself  leaning 
u})on  his  club,  seemed  more  serene  in 
conscious  strength,  as  his  musculai* 
neck  and  broail  (thest  shone  in  the 
moon-beams.  The  dancing  satyr 
drew  additional  ugliness  from  the 
))eiiutiful  light — light  that  spoke  of 
rpdet,  calm  repose,  holiness  and  sub- 
limity, whilst  he  breathed  only  pas- 
sion and  riot — imholy  passion,  lawless 
riot. 

Upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  the  irregular  line  of  the 
Hooghly,  seen  faintly  faraway  in  the 
distance,  the  moonbeams  glowed  and 
gleame<l  without  change  or  motion — 
it  wa.s  iia  if  botli  were  depicted  in  a 
v;ust  photograph,  the  dark  shadows 
all  the  darker  from  the  distance,  the 
l>nght  lines  and  si)ot8  more  steady 
and  unvarying.  Tiiey  formed  the 
b;ick-gniund  of  the  panorama  of 
which  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  the 
verandah  constituted  the  foreground. 
Fire-flies,  flitting  about  noiselessly, 
added  a  charm  to  the  scene  which 
i-endercil  it  pi(^turesi|ue  as  well  as 
beautiful.  Their  ever-moving  restless- 
ness — now  here,  now  there — alight- 
ing fur  a  moment  on  one  leaf  to  leave 
it  the  next  for  another,  made  them 
seem  the  very  spirits  of  change  ;  wan- 
dering stars  that  liad  lost  their  fiiltpr 
but  ri'tained  their  glow.     Hiindre«w 


of  these  fire-fliea  on  encii  trco, 
on  every  bush,  kept  u])  a  per- 
petual whirl  of  eccentric  motion;  ever 
and  anon  lighting  up  for  an  in- 
stant some  leaf  iliat  had  stolen  ne;ir 
the  o\>ii\\  window,  displaying  to  our 
sight  the  minute>'.t  veins  of  its  deli- 
cate tiYicery,  and  then  flitting  awi»y, 
\inconcerned,  to  leave  it  agaiji  in 
t  he  shade.  Hid  from  our  view  by  ihi*. 
projecting  balcony,  the  moon  w;  s 
sailing  through  fleecy  clouds  which 
she  touched  with  her  own  brilliancy 
— in  silence  sailhig,  as  the  grandest 
objects  of  nature  invai-iably  do — 
whilst  insect  and  reptile  life  kept  uj> 
a  ceaseless  din  throughout  the  holy 
scene.  Man,  insects,  and  reptiles  are 
the  great  noise-makers  on  eailh. 

We  had  been  so  seated  for  an  hour, 
having  forbidden  lights  to  be  brought, 
that  we  might  enjoy  the  scone  with- 
out in  all  its  natural  beauty. 

**  You  seem  strangely  desirous  of 
leai'ning  the  story  of  my  life,"  said 
the  doctor,  after  a  long  pause  ;  "  and 
I  know  not  that  I  can  ever  find  a  more 
fiting  time  to  relate  it.  The  scene  be- 
fore us  conduces  to  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  and,  in  its  majesty  and 
grandeur,  teaches  the  littleness  of 
earthly  things,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
of  human  things.  Silence  follows  the 
loudest  bellowing  as  surely  as  nio^ht 
the  day — silence,  of  all  objective  phe- 
nomena perhaps  the  grande.«:t  and 
most  imposing,  and  so  rest  and  quiet 
follow  the  most  painful  and  lal)orious 
struggles ;  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the 
grave,  if  none  other ;  but  rest  and 
quiet  sm-ely  and  certainly.  Man  an<l 
his  animal  brethren  of  the  earth  make 
the  noise — nature  gives  the  silence, 
the  quiet  and  the  rest. 

"  With  me,  musing  here,  far  away 
from  all  I  have  love<l  and  all  1  hav<* 
been  taught  to  love,  it  is  as  if  I  had 
entered  into  a  new  state  of  existence, 
and  were  looking  back  upon  the  toil 
and  turmoil  of  life  from  a  secure 
haven  already  attained — jmssion  al- 
most dead,  affections  almost  dried 
u]),  sympjithy  with  my  kind  almost 
exhausted — on  the  earth  but  scarcely 
of  it.  My  studies  have  destroyeil  my 
^elings  or  plucked  them  out  of  my 
l>usom  ;  the  head  and  heai-t  have  done 
biittle  violently  with  ejich  other,  and 
the  latter  has  Ixjen  worsted. 

"Strange  that  no  human  being 
ever  yet  experienced  woe«  which  h** 
wrnUil  not  desire  to  gr»  over  ngnin 
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tliourlit.  ITowevcr  brokon-lioartod, 
however  tlesimirin<^,  he  will  recajntii- 
latc  his  sorrows,  renew  his  struggles, 
reCi'ill  his  mental  agony  to  his  mind — 
although  the  retrospect  may  cost  him 
dear.  The  hopeful  and  the  despairing 
man  will  alike  talk  of  their  futures 
and  their  pasts — a  reflection  that 
leads  us,  indeed,  to  the  very  genesis 
of  despair,  for  hope  and  despair  ai*e 
equally  bom  of  desire — hope,  with 
the  belief  infused  that  the  desire  will 
be  realized ;  despair,  with  the  belief 
infused  that  the  desire  will  not  be, 
cannot  be,  realized  at  all.  Yes,  even 
so  is  it  with  me  even  now  ;  the  heart 
cannot  recall  ])a8t  scenes  of  bliss  and 
woe  but  the  head  must  anatomize  the 
feelings,  and,  when  I  should  think 
only  of  the  people  and  of  the  scenes 
of  other  years,  tell  me  of  the  sequence 
of  my  ideiis,  the  direction  taken  by 
my  self-directive  power,  the  genesis 
of  feeling !  A  melancholy  result 
truly  of  my  studies,  but  not  perhaps 
altogether  evil.  There  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  something  which 
lies  deeper  and  is  far  more  holy  than 
mere  sensibility  ;  it  is  Being,  and  or- 
der, the  safeguard  of  Being.  But  a 
truce  to  these  enquiries — let  me  re- 
capitulate to  you  my  history. 

"  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  find 
traces  of  mental  suffering  on  my  face 
as  you  have  done— far  otherwise. 
The  majority  set  me  down  as  an 
eccentric  old  bachelor ;  in  which  they 
are  certainly  wrons^,  inasmuch  as  I 
conf<^rm  to  custom,  and  am,  therefore, 
not  eccentric  ;  I  am  certainly  not 
oldy  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  how- 
ever old  in  thoughts ;  and  I  am  not  a 
bacheloi'.  Thus  it  is  with  the  world's 
judgments  of  those  who  care  nothing 
for  such  judgment43 !  But  the  disco- 
veries of  retoson  have  not  determined — 
Aha  !  at  the  genesis  of  feeling  again  ! 
Back,  tniant !  back  to  Germany. 

"  My  father  was  a  merchant  of 
Hamburg — a  successful  merchant, 
who,  whilst  he  labored  for  money, 
did  not  worship  it;  who  knew  in  fact 
how  to  attiiin  it,  and  how  to  use  it 
when  attained.  I  was  his  only  child, 
and  his  great  object  in  life  was  to 
make  me  a  philosopher.  Fatal  boon  ! 
to  teach  a  man  to  analyze  pleasure 
but  not  to  enjoy  it,  to  anatomize  his 
mind  rather  than  to  use  it !  Having 
lost  my  mother  at  an  early  age,  my 
father  moulded  my  earliest  forms  of 
thought  himself.  Amid  the  turmoil  of 


political  ti"ou)>les — amid  wai-s  and 
rumoui-s  of  wars — the  t3rranny  of 
i*a|)iicious  Frenchmen,  and  the  liberty 
of  our  free-town  government,  he  in- 
stilled into  my  mind  a  love  of  philo- 
sophy that  made  me  early  an  intel- 
lectual, rather  than  a  feeling,  boy. 
Little  loved  by  others,  I  was  idolized 
by  my  father,  and  the  few  chords  of 
feeling  which  had  been  awakened  to 
activity  in  my  breast  were  wholly  and 
entirely  his. 

"Engaged  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions with  England,  my  father  loved 
the  country  and  its  language,  as  all 
Germany  aoes  ;  he  sympathized  with 
the  trials,  and  studied  tne  literatiu-e, 
of  your  wonderful  island  himself,  ant  I 
taught  me  to  do  the  same.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  I  landed 
with  him  m  London.  Arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  Tower-stairs,  he  placed 
his  hand  upon  my  head,  as  he  said 
feelingly — *Vou  stand  on  the  soil 
hallowed  by  liberty,  boy ;  this  is  an 
era  in  your  life  ;  look  aroimd  you 
boldly  and  with  interest,  for  these 
are  freemen,  not  slaves,  that  toil  so 
bravely  and  so  well.'  I  caught  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  admiration,  nor 
have  I  ever  since  regi'etted  it.  From 
the  literature  of  England  I  have 
quaffed  many  delicious  draughts  of 
soul-refreshing  nectar — had  she  gi vt  n 
but  the  one  greatest  poet  of  humanity 
alone  to  the  world,  the  world  should 
ever  be  grateful  to  her.  Germany 
and  England  should  be  knit  heni-t 
and  hand  together — for,  like  congenial 
spirits,  they  are  dissimilar  enough  lo 
remain  friends  for  ever.  Mental  plii- 
losoj)hy  in  the  one  and  material  sci- 
ence in  the  other  cannot  clash,  but 
may  for  ever  reciprocate. 

"  You  see,  then,  that  my  devotion 
to  the  litei'atiu'e  and  language  of  your 
country  has  been  by  no  means  of  i «.  - 
cent  growth ;  it  has  been  instilled  in- 
to me  from  childhood,  and  hsis 
strcTigthened  with  my  body.  But  v/e 
on  the  continent  pay  much  more  r.t- 
tention  to  modem  languages  than 
you  do  in  England,  and  you  must 
not,  therefore,  feel  suq)rize  at  many 
of  us  speaking  your  lang\iiige  sufH- 
ciently  well  to  make  ourselves  under- 
stood. A  wonderfid  and  a  noble  lan- 
guage, truly,  that  already  monoiwlizes 
two  continents — North  America,  and 
Australia — and  tends  to  unlimited 
diffusion  in  two  o  -^Asia  and 
Africa, 
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"  I  was  insti'ucted  by  the  Ixist  pre- 
ceptors Hamburg  could  alfonl,  al- 
ways under  my  father's  eye ;  and  was 
at  the  same  time  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  commerce  and  the  rou- 
tine of  the  counting-house.  I  learned 
the  latter  mechanically,  as  the  mill- 
horse  learns  to  pace  unvarying  round 
his  track — the  mind  little  engaged  in 
the  matter,  never  dreaming  indeed 
that  in  these  or  any  later  days  I 
should  return  to  the  labours  of  my 
early  youth,  and  forsake  the  quiet 
but  too  mind-stirring  paths  of  aciade- 
mic  repose.  Let  me  try  and  bring  a 
day's  life  of  those  far-otf  times  before 
your  mental  vision.  My  studies  were 
commenced  early  in  the  morning,  un- 
der a  tutor  who  instructed  me  in  sci- 
ence and  philosophy.  With  him  I 
i*ead  Leibnitz  and  &icon,  Kant  and 
Descartes,  devouiing  what  I  read  ; 
for  he  made  it  all  interesting,  and 
brought  me  as  carefully  along  the 
undinating  path  as  the  mother  would 
her  toddling  child  upon  a  stony  road. 
Before  breakfast  I  sallied  out  with 
my  father  for  a  walk  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  Hopfen  Market,  op- 
posite St.  Nicholas'  Church,  where 
we  lived,  making  our  way  to  the 
gi-eeu  iields,  either  through  the  Mil- 
lem  Gate  on  the  west,  or  the  Deich 
on  the  east — or  skirting,  pei'haps,  in 
our  varying  rounds,  some  of  those  pic- 
turesque cauals  and  sheets  of  water 
with  which  Hamburg  aud  its  neigh- 
bourhood a)x)und,  and  which  more 
tlian  compensate  for  its  crooked,  time- 
worn  streets  and  narrow  lanes.  The 
Inner  Alster  was  a  peculiar  favourite 
of  mine  ;  it**  walks,  and  the  lofty  trees 
and  the  broad  sheet  of  water,  and  the 
never-ending  variety  caused  by  the 
ci-owds  of  business  and  pleasure- 
l)oats,  all  combined  to  lure  me 
often  to  its  sides ;  and,  as  we  paced 
r»)und  it,  I  spoke  to  my  father  of 
my  morning's  reading,  or  ])uzzled 
liini  witli  curious  questions,  or  lis- 
tened to  his  accounts  of  commerce 
and  of  Germany — subjects  on  which 
he  was  eloquent — believing,  as  many 
do  in  these  days,  that  there  is  no 
happiness  or  prosiKjritv  for  the  mul- 
tituile  in  countries  wliich  neglect  or 
diHcourage  commerce  ;  and,  perhajM, 
thero  is  some  truth  in  the  dpgma, 
for — .  But  no!  My  day*«  life  I 
must  proceed  with,  not  fly  off  to  com- 
merce'and  political  pLiloBophy. 

**  Our  morning  mnl  ended,  I  had 


an  hour  or  two  to  myself — an  hour  or 
two  often  spent  in  making  acr|uaint- 
ance  with  novelists  and  ]>oets,  Ixit 
sometimes  too  in  active  physical]  ex- 
ercise— riding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Alster,  or  piuling  a  boat  on  itn 
waters  ;  for,  although  I  had  but  few 
companions  of  my  own  age,  and  was 
for  the  most  part  an  unloved  boy, 
yet  I  enjoyed  physical  exercise  and 
gloried  in  physical  strength.  There 
are  even  men,  I  believe,  who  glory  m 
that  in  which  every  horse,  every  b\ill, 
nay,  every  miserable  donkey,  excels 
them ;  so  that  you  must  not  blame  me, 
boy  and  boy-like  as  I  was,  if  I  plumed 
myself  on  my  muscular  arms,  and 
proudly  spoke  of  lifting  puny 
weights  above  my  head — of  lea}>ing 
over  small  pieces  of  wood  raised  a  few 
feet  from  the  gromid,  or  making 
springs  over  insignificant  ditches  and 
streams,  which  might  have  been 
more  easily  jxissed  by  the  ordinary 
roads  or  bridges.  However  ridicu- 
lous to  you  or  me  glorying  in  such 
things  may  now-a-days  seem,  yet  I 
distinctly  remember  such  feeling; 
and  in  a  boy,  I  have  no  doubt,  they 
have  their  use — incitements  to  exer- 
cise which  the  body  needs  and  must 
have  or  die. 

"  An  hour  or  two  so  passed — wlio- 
ther  in  devouring  the  di'eams  of  j)oets 
or  of  novelists,  or  in  boating,  riding, 
running,  leapingor  walking — brought 
me  to  my  fathePs  office,  where  I  ha<l 
i*egular  work  to  do,  which  I  know  it 
would  offend  my  fatherif  I  neglect od. 
I  tried  to  do  it  well,  and  for  the  most 
part  succeeded,  thereby  oV)taiiiiug  in- 
formation which  qualified  me  for  my 
present  i>08t.  Three  hours  of  such 
labour  brought  us  to  our  mi<l-tlay 
meal —dinners,  not  of  the  Caieutta 
order,  where  they  become  the  labour 
of  the  day  and  the  graves  of  unused 
hours,  but  simple  diimera — such  as 
(fcnuan  merchants,  jKwr  or  rich,  in- 
dulge in — all  tlie  more  wholesome, 
too,  dej^end  upon  it,  for  their  sim- 
plicity. 

"  The  interval  between  dinner  and 
su])i)er,  which  my  father  usually 
spent  at  the  Exchange  or  about  the 
city,  was  devoted  to  study.  With  a 
grim,  moody-looking  preceptor,  who 
seemed  to  be  out  of  Borte  with  thn 
world,  I  ground  through  latin  and 
Greek  verbs  Uborii  f    eometi     m 
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tiK»,  won*  btiuliod  in  these  hours-  a 
i*\il»ioot  I  l\e;irlilv  disliked.  ^Iv  f:i- 
t her  had  himself  given  my  mind  an 
o|>j>(>site  tendency,  to  the  speculative 
and  the  abatmct,  and  ought  nc»t, 
theivfon.*,  to  have  complained.  But 
he  desired  it,  and  I  set  myself  down 
to  the  study  with  grimmest  determi- 
nation, working  outwardly  with  great 
vigor  at  .rv*  and  y.*,  Sfjuare  roots  and 

1>oweiN,  surds  and  etpialions — nay,  I 
lave  some  indistinct  recollection  of 
having  invade.l,  for  a  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  calculu«>,  diiierenti.'d  or 
iutegnU :  a  faint,  dim  recollection, 
telling  of  how  little  1  did  at  it.  ()>it- 
waixUv,  I  say,  I  worke<l  vigorously 
with  these  tools,  putting  them  into 
new  positions,  shifting  and  replacing, 
sipiaring  and  square-rooting,  like  a 
thimble-rigger  jmreuing  a  miserable 
])ea ;  inwardly  best^iwing  maledic- 
tions without  number  on  the  entire 
study.  'J'o  this  day  T  cannot  regard 
Nowtrm  in  thn  light  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  regarded;  his  l*micipia 
benig  inextricnbiy  woven  in  niy  mind 
with  (hoM  '  ri'lieulnuH  xa  and  //.^which 
are  the  delight  nf  the  nj.ithematical 
world  w  reileeiion  e.Mpable  of  much 
njorali/.ing.      Ihil  1  forbear. 

**  SludieM  ended,  and  the  evening 
net  in,  I  rea<l  to  n\y  father,  or  con- 
vei'Hed  with  him  and  his  friends. 
Karly  admitted  to  an  oipiality,  I  felt 
little  awkwanlncHH,  and  obtruded  my 
inmiature  observations  without  a 
blush.  They  were  kindly  or  smilingly 
received,  and  however  absurd  they 
might  be  proved  to  be,  I  wjis  quite 
ready  to  launch  forth  similar  remarks 
— equally  unripe — immediately  after. 
I  nm  a  fair  risk  of  being  spoiled,  in- 
deed utterly,  irretrievably  spoiled — 
l)y  ]>resumi)tuous  confidence  and  boy- 
ish vanity ;  but  Bimn  saved  me.  I 
was  sent  to  its  University  ;  my  fa- 
ther's fostering  liand  withdrawn  ;  and 
then  I  found  what  it  was  to  stand 
u])on  my  own  merits —merits  no 
longer  seen  through  the  magnifying 
medium  of  a  father's  Invo,  b^t  by  the 
clear  light  of  burinhcii  wit  {in<l 
tlirongh  Ih'^  uiiilattering  gl«u-s  of 
hi/r-'irhe/i  judgment. 

"  Matriculation  at  a  university  is 
the  great  era  in  a  young  man's  life,  if 
he  be  not  a  native  of  the  place.  To 
me  Bonn  was  a  new  world.  I  had 
reached  it  with  high  anticipations — 
anticipations  not  altogether  fallacious 
in  the  end,  but  completely  so  in  the 


lK?ginning.  To  my  father,  our  sepa- 
ration was  a  sore  trial.  I  felt  it  also, 
but  not  so  deeply.  The  young  heart 
winds  itself  about  the  old  as  the 
misletoe  about  the  oak.  I  had  been 
his  friend  and  comj)anion  foryears,  as 
well  as  his  only  son,  and  he  loved  me 
even  beyond  the  love  of  a  father.  For 
me,  however,  the  picture  had  it^ 
bright  side,  at  wliich  I  loved  to  look. 
The  long  nighQd-ioTbKrsc/ienleben,  (stu- 
dent-life), the  Rhine  scenery,  and  the 
students'  boiiting-pirties,  the  univer- 
sity routine  with  its  strange  mixture 
of  grave  and  gay,  its  study  and  it>^ 
boisterous  enjoyment,  were  things  I 
liad  dreamt  of  for  years  and  loved  to 
idealize.  The  reality  was  far  dif- 
fei*ent.  I  had  not  calculated  on  the 
rude  repulse  that  would  be  sustained 
by  my  holiest  feelings — on  the  ribaldry 
and  profanity,  the  vulgarity  and  the 
obscenity,  which  the  new  student 
must  hear  and  witness,  and  which 
shock  and  disgust  him  in  his  lii-st 
jostlings  with  collegiate  life.  These 
are  trials,  however,  which,  at  an  ear- 
lier or  later  period,  all  must  endure 
— not  peculiar  by  any  means  t<^ 
Germany,  as  I  understand.  Large 
companies  of  youths,  some  selfish, 
some  generous  ;  some  coarse,  some  re- 
fined ;  some  blustering,  others  timid  ; 
will  always  present  lights  and  sha- 
dows in  their  moral  aspect  to  the  ob- 
server's eye — bright  lights,  deep  sha- 
dows. Well  for  the  new  comer  if  he 
mistake  not  the  two,  and  fancy  the 
shadows  lights,  as  many  do. 

"  In  one  resi)ect  our  German  col- 
leges are  very  strikingly  contrasted 
with  yours  in  England.  There  is  far 
less  of  the  spirit  of  aristocratic  cote- 
rie-ship in  them.  I  judge,  of  course, 
by  w  hat  I  have  heard  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  —  time-honored  names, 
that  through  all  future  ages  will  sug- 
gest admiration  and  reverence  to  the 
cultivate<l  hearer !  Your  different 
orders  of  students,  3'our  numerous 
colleges,  some  aristocratic,  others  more 
plebeian- -tend  t )  this  riisult.  An  un- 
hapj)y  one,  in  my  mind.  If  distinc- 
tiuelions  of  outward  i-ank  shouhl  any- 
where hv:  laid  abide  and  forgotten, 
particularly  by  the  young,  it  is  in  the 
house  of  learning  and  in  tlie  house  of 
Gofl.  Not  that  there  ought  to  be  any 
difference  between  these  two  houses  ; 
the  house  of  learning  and  the  house 
of  Cirod  are  one  in  reality,  but  man, 
particularly  in  these  latter  days,  tries 
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hanl  to  ^Jv[>a,^lto  ih»':ii,  atui  to]uutliK*o 
a  leiu-niu^  wliicli  is  not  gocl-lik«j  or 
godly.  In  Germany  all  are  more  on 
an  equality ;  tlie  bigliest  and  the 
lowest  emer  their  cJur.'  mater  as 
equally  beloved  by  her.  Practically, 
you  will  tell  nie,  the  same  result  fol- 
lows in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  ( »ene- 
rally  sjjeiikiug,  I  think  not,  for  the 
young  man  admitted  i\a  a  S'ubilis^  a 
Filiu^iXvhUis^  or  an  Eq'.'os^  knows  full 
well  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  degree  per 
sptcialem  (/ratucuiy  not  like  the  Pen- 
sioners or  Sizai*s,who  must  labor  luird 
for  it.  1  have  myself  heard  a  gentle- 
man from  Cambridge — a  *  Professor' 
in  one  of  the  Hindu  schools,  here 
called  colleges — remark  of  aiiotlicr 
man  from  the  same  seat  of  learning 
and  in  the  same  employment,  *What 
can  you  expect  from  him  I  he  comes 
from  huobbish  Sidney  Sussex.*  On 
enquiry  I  found  that  Sidney  Sussex 
was  the  name  of  tlie  college  in  Cani- 
bridt^e  to  which  the  youn<2:  iJi^'iii  ti<^- 
cused  of  vul«rariiv  had  belonixcd; 
whilst  a  thirtl  party  remarked  of  the 
iirst  who  had  dcj)rejiated  his  coadju- 
tor, *  lie  comes  from  (J'U'i'its,  idmost 
e<iually  snobbish,  if  not  quite.*  Thus 
you  see  the  aristoci*alic  element  per- 
vades the  institution,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  students  themselves  as  a 
ruling princii)le.  Tome  this  appears 
:i  thing  to  be  deplored. 

*'  T«)  return,  however,  to  my  life  in 
Bonn.  Mv  fondness  for  athletic 
H|M>rts  speedily  made  me  rub  olf  the 
stilFness  and  shyness  contracted  by 
my  solitary  life  in  Hamburg  —  a 
shyness  that  j)revented  my  seeking 
the  society  of  my  comi)eers,  although 
I  was  forward  enough,  an  I  have  said, 
in  the  ])resence  of  men  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  The  sociality  which 
such  sports  encourage  is,  perluqjs, 
their  best  juspect,  although  I  soon 
found  that  the  friends  they  gave  me 
were  of  the  shallowest,  intellectuallv. 
Anxious   to  shine   in   omtorical  dis- 

i>lays,  for  which  1  was  (piite  uusuited, 
thrust  mystdf  forward  into  conver- 
siition  and  debating  societies,  where  I 
soon  found  that  1  was  out  of  ]>lace. 
Disgusted  withthemeutal  sliallowncss 
of  my  atldetic  friends,  I  deserteil 
them;  and  before  eiirhteen  months  of 
my  univeivity  life  luwl  i Kissed,  was 
ahnost  quite  idone,  Kvnq>athizing  lit- 
tle with  those  who  Hurroundcil  nie, 
neglected  Viy  those  who  regnnied  thciii- 
Sflvt3  m*  the  oniamentB  of  ilie  aca- 


demy, and  despised  by  my  fonuer 
companions  for  my  bookishn;-^-.s  and 
the  little  devotion  I  then  gave  to  their 
favourite  exercises.  I  bt*gan  to  gi'ow 
moody  and  reserved,  gloomy  and 
uuhapi»y.  My  studies,  previously  re- 
garded as  a  bore,became  a  consolation, 
and  I  llew  from  the  contemplation  of 
my  own  solitaiy  misery,  as  1  believed 
it  to  be,  to  the  dilliculties  of  mfctai>liy- 
sical  research  or  the  obscurities  of 
(ireek  cla.ssical  literature.  This  wfia 
my  reading-time.  1  read  nuich  and 
digestt.!il  wliat  I  read,  for  our  profes- 
sors are  more  Jiccessible  than  yours, 
and  delight  to  solve  the  ditticulties  or 
doubts  of  enquiring  students.  iJy 
father  heard  better  accounts  of  me, 
and  was  delighted.  What  I  believed 
ti)  be  misery  was  happiness  to  him. 
\*\\t  I  was  mistaken  in  regarding  it  as 
misery.  Solitude  in  a  crowd,  if  not 
too  long  continue<l  or  too  piofound,  is 
a  good  thing  to  the  observing  mind. 
My  studies  enlightened  me  ;  the  pro- 
fessors became,  for  the  fii*st  tinn*,  my 
precei)tors;  my  mind  sUidied  tlii"  clia- 
rjicters  fe/f  those  {ii'uund  nic,  ai!<l  du- 
rinc:  that  year  1  advijiuxd  mt)re  ra- 
pidly  in  intollLcLual  growth  than 
J  lijid  during  the  previous  one  in 
physical. 

"  At  the  end  of  tlie  year  a  new 
])h;ise  of  my  existence  was  induced  by 
the  arrival,  at  Bonn,  of  Professor  Ro- 
s.'u.  He  had  studied  metai)hysics  at 
Konigsberg,  imder  *  the  great  Iiu- 
manuel'  himself  (jia  we  delighted  to 
style  Kant),  and  in  the  maturity  of 
advanced  manhood  he  was  invited  to 
till  the  chair  of  mental  philos<»phy  in 
our  university.  My  father  had  inad(j 
acquaintance  wiih'him  during  some 
of  his  numerous  trips  to  Perlin,  and 
Herr  Posen  received  me  nnn*e  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  pupil.  His  advent 
turned  my  attention  entirely  to  the 
criticism  of  pure  rea.son,  to  a  study 
of  man's  cognitive  faculty,  alm()st  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  subjects.  1 
delighted  in  Professor  Pnsen's  lec- 
tures ;  and  still  more  in  his  convei-sa- 
ti(m,  replete  as  it  was  with  anceih>tcs 
of  Ids  great  nuister,  and  not  his  only, 
]»ut  the  great  master  of  nietaiihysical 
science— nay,  Imightalsohave  Riiid,of 
nietai)hvsieal  i)hih>soj»hy.  We  have 
wandered  together,  having  cnx'^scd 
the  river,  up  the  steep  liill»  that  lf»ok 
down  upon  tlie  low  ground  on  wbieli 
Bonu  is  built,  up  to  the  'ca-sthdciTig" 
of  the  Drackcnfela  itself,  cc-nveniiiijir 
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happily  of  Hpcculatioiis  wlilch  teud  to 
no  evil  and  excite  no  angry  passions — 
one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which 
men  can  agree  to  diflfer  without  im- 
pugning each  other's  motives  and 
conduct. 

"  But  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  Herr 
Professor  Rosen's  family  that  I  found 
most  happiness.  You  fancy  in  Eng- 
land that  domestic  life  is  little  under- 
stood elsewhere.  Believe  me,  you  are 
quite  mistaken.  A  Grerman's  home, 
a  true  Grerman  home — such  as  Richter 
loved  to  paint — is  the  perfection  of 
domestic  bliss.  It  is  true,  we  have 
not  in  Northern  Germany  the  thou- 
sand little  festivities  and  harmless  su- 
perstitions which  throw  such  a  glow 
over  the  life  of  the  South  German ; 
butjin  their  place,  we  have  a  reverence 
for,  and  a  worship  of,  the  domestic 
circle,  unequalled,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  elsewhere.  In  France  a  man's 
home  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  lives  in 
the  cafes,  on  the  boulevards,  in  the 
theatres,  anywhere  but  at  home.  In 
England,  a  man's  home  is  much  to 
him  ;  he  prides  himself  on  its  quiet 
seclusion,  but  he  forsakes  it  much  for 
his  club,  if  of  the  higher  orders  ;  for 
the  public-house,  if  of  the  lower.  But 
in  Germany  the  home  is  all  in  all. 
The  true  German  enjoys  what  he  has 
without  asking  for  what  belongs  to 
others,  without  grumbling  at  what  he 
has  not ;  he  cares  little  for  sets  and 
l)artie8,  nor  is  he  continually  hanker- 
ing after  a  social  position  higher 
tlian  that  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  dispositions  of  nature.  Hence 
it  is  that  you  see  so  much  variety  in 
German  ladies  ;  they  do  not  try  and 
jussunie  the  airs  of  others,  or  follow 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  leading 
of  superior  classes.  Distinct  in  her 
individuality,  each  forms  her  own 
ideal  of  what  woman  ought  to  he 
from  the  resources  of  her  own  mind, 
— acted  upon,  of  course,  by  the  bias  of 
early  education— and  then  sets  herself 
viguroualy  to  realize  that  idea,  not  to 
ape  the  manners  and  habits  of  those 
above  her.  But  a  truce  to  reflection, 
or  I  shall  weary  out  your  patience. 
Let  nie  proceed  with  my  narrativt*. 

**  Miss  Rosen,  the  Profesaoi-'s 
daughter,  was  at  this  time  four- 
teen yeai's  of  age,  four  yeare  yoimger 
than  I  was.  She  was  one  of  those 
GeiTuan  ladies  whom  I  have  just 
lauded — German-like,  with  a  distinct 
individuality;  not  the  copy  of  anything 


else  on  this  earth,  but  the  result  of  a 
pure  nature  acting  naturally — ex- 
panding like  a  flower  into  the  beau- 
tiful obiect  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Her  mother  had  been  some  time  dead; 
and,  with  a  younger  sister  to  attend 
to  and  to  train,  she  was  alone.  Her 
father  she  reverenced  and  revered  as 
a  pious  daughter  full  of  filial  senti- 
ment, induced  by  early  teaching  or 
otherwise,  should.  Her  mother  had, 
indeed,  poured  into  her  mind  that 
combination  of  ideas — that  vast  and 
complicated  system,  half  aesthetic  and 
half  imaginative,  called  religion  ;  and 
the  youthful  soul  had  drunk  it  all  in 
greedily — wanting  food,  and  finding 
this  most  suited  to  its  taste  and  capa- 
city. You  call  my  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject peculiar,  I  know,  if  not  worse  ; 
well,  let  that  jmss. 

"Miss Rosen  was  just  expanding 
into  womanhood — a  lady  according  to 
our  German  ideas,  but  not  so  accortl- 
ing  to  your  English  prejudices.  She 
had  a  cultivated  mind,  refined  taste, 
carefully  trained  Aesthetic  perceptions, 
and,  of  extraneous  knowledge,  a  fair, 
if  not  a  large,  share.  But  her  father 
was  not  rich,  and  so  according  to  your 
English  ideas  she  could  not  have  been 
a  lady.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  believe  me  I  have 
founded  my  convictions  on  the  surest 
basis,  on  extensive  analytic  observa- 
tion,  both  in  England  and  here.  Miss 
Rosen  had  to  attend  much  to  the 
house-work ;  she  often  prepared  our 
dinner  when  I  dined  with  her  father, 
for  they  had  but  one  servant,  an  mx- 
trained  girl.  According  to  Englisli 
ideas  Miss  Rosen  could  not  have  l)e.^n 
a  lady — according  to  Cxerman  idea** 
she  was.  Her  appearance  had  in  it 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  race — flight  blue  eyes,  light 
flaxen  hair,  an  oval  face,  well-formed 
and  delicate,  but  not  perfectly  l)eau- 
tiful,  and  a  light  graceful  form. 
These,  with  a  well-developed  mind 
carefully  nurtiu^  in  the  religious 
sentiment  by  her  mother,  and  in  the 
cognitive  faculties  by  her  father, 
formed  a  being  whose  love  lit  up  the 
household  sus  with  stmshine,  whose 
influence  was  felt  as  a  calm  and  holy 
influence  by  all. 

"  I  loved  her ;  and  now,  after  hav- 
ing spent  with  her  more  tnan  twenty 
years  of  wedded  life,  I  can  look  back 
to  those  first  fresh  feelingi  without 
astonishment;  for  I  saw  Imt early  ex- 
eeliendes  reflected  bat  a  few  years 
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ago  in  her  dan^litoi',  until  both  were 
snatched  by  the  cnielest  of  fates  from 
me — until,  from  the  liappiest,  I  wjw 
made  in  a  day,  nay,  in  a  moment,  the 
most  miserable  of  men.  The  flames 
rise  before  my  imagination  now  as 
then  — .  But  hush  !  I  grow  excited ; 
and  excitement  in  an  old  man — old  in 


thouglitri  if  not  in  year.-:-  -is  wowe 
than  useless,  worse  than  criminal  ; 
it  is  foolish.  Excitement  becomes  tlio 
ardent,  impulsive  ch.'iri'»X'terof  youth  ; 
age  should  soar  above  it.  The  wide  and 
legitimate  synthesis  of  mature  thought 
should  be  above  the  partial  and  blmd 
developments  of  immature  analysis." 


OUR  ANTIPODEAN    NEIGHBOURS,* 


Amongst  the  many  old-world  notions 
which  this  mai'vellous  age  of  i)rogress 
is  knocking  out  of  our  heads,  there  is 
one  wliich,  to  our  thinkin<£,  has  been 
remarka})ly  ill-treated.  We  mean 
that  most  ancient  and  respectable 
element  of  existence,  whereby  we, 
and  those  who  through  all  jiges  have 
gone  before  us,  were  accu.st(jmed  to 
measure  all  things — time.  Longa<jo, 
when  Ave  were  little  boys  and  girls, 
our  notion  of  distant  countric:.!,  such 
as  America  or  Australia,  was  ex- 
l)ressed  by  the  length  of  time  which 
was  re<iuin'd  to  reach  them.  Six 
v/eeks  niea.sured  the  distance  of  the 
one,  and  six  months  that  of  the 
other.  The  .Swi.-*s  peiu^ant  told  you 
that  a  Certain  town,  to  which  you 
were  wearily  trami)ing  a-foot,  or 
joL'ging  in  a  c/mr-a-bunr^  was  so 
many  iHAins  distant  frimi  the  spot  on 
which  you  inteiTogated  him.  We 
werii  in  the  habit  of  calling  New 
York  a  modern  city,  because  it  was 
bill  it  wiihin  the  last  three  centuries  ; 
juid  Idokod  upon  ToronU)  and  Cincin- 
nati and  such  like,  as  civic  infants 
scarcely  out  of  their  long-clot  Iks. 
Again,  v.t^  thought  such  a  building  .is 
our  post-ofttee  in  Sackville-street  was 
eonstructcd  in  a  .diorttime,  l)ecause  it 
was  ri»ni[)leted  in  little  more  than 
twu  viars  after  its  comnienc('n)ent. 

liut  how  thoroughly  changed  are 
all  our  i<h'as  in  ix'lation  to  tliis  ahl 
slamlard.  We  either  discard  it  alto- 
gether lu  a  measure,  or  use  it  in  a 
fashion  that  is  truly  astoni.'-hing. 
Were  we,  for  instance,  to  ask  any  of 
"  the  rising  genemtion'*  of  precocious 
child  H'U  to  indicate  to  us  upon  the 


face  of  the  globe  two  regions  which 
were  distant  resi)(;ctively  from  the 
City  of  Dublin,  six  weeks  and  six 
months  of  tiuvel,  we  should  be,  to  a 
moral  certainty,  dealt  with  by  the 
catechumen  somewhat  after  tliis 
fashion.  He  would  first  mutely 
contem])late  us  with  a  quiet  stare  of 
astonishment,  shewing  tiiat  he  (mtci-- 
tained  suspicions  of  our  mental  sanit}  , 
or  that  he  imagined  us  guilty  of  the 
irreverence  of  putting  a  hoax  on  one 
who  had  the  high  honour  of  being 
bom  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Ujwn  a  repetition  of  our 
question  he  would,  perhai)s,  so  far  in- 
dulge our  miaccountable  humour  nn  to 
proceed  to  the  celestial  globe,  and 
place  his  finger  successively  ujio!! 
Pallas  and  Neptune.  Should  we  a.^  k 
the  youngster,  then,  the  timc-distanre 
of  the  coa.sts  of  America  or  Australia 
respectively,  he  would  tell  u.s,  and 
tell  us  truly,  that  the  former  can  be 
reached  in  six  davs,  and  the  latter 
'^^♦'^y?  ^'y  the  proposed  route,  riit 
Diego  (iarcia,  as  lately  stilted  in  tlie 
Times,  be  brought  within  foi*ty-foi:r 
days  of  Dover.  May  we  not,  then, 
call  the  Antipodeans  our  nei^jh- 
Ixnirs  ?  And,  then,  the  |)oor  Switzer  ; 
who  would  now  believe  him  when  ho 
tells  the  tourist  upon  the  mw  line  of 
Alpine  railway  that  he  has  .still  seven 
hours  of  travelling  to  the  next  town  \ 
And  as  to  towns — Heaven  protect  us  ! 
— they  spring  up  almost  like  mush- 
rooms in  a  night ;  you  may  see  them 
growing,  as  the  Indian  juggler  will 
exhibit  a  manfjoe  iKUssing  in  five 
minutts  thnmgh  all  the  stages  of 
growth  from  the  seecl  to  a  ulioot  six 


*  Two  Yean  in  Victoria;  by  WiUiain  Howitt,  2  Toli.    London :  Longman  and  Co.,  18'j5. 
Victoria ;  by  Captain  U.  Datlcr  Sstoney.  London  :  Smith  and  Elder.  Dublin  :  McGlaahan 
and  Gill,  1856. 
A  UeMdcncc  in  Ta<nnania;  by  Captain  Tl.  Batler  Stomy.  U»don :  Smith  and  Rider,  1i 
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inches  -long,  with  a  flue  buJiliu^  t)f 
vuung    leaves.      Eip   Van    Wiukie'a 
adventure  would   be  nothing  super- 
natural now-a-days.     We  venture  to 
assert  that  any  reasonably  comatose 
old  gentleman,  es[>ecLilly  if  assisted 
■with  a  dose  of  mesmerism  or  chloro- 
form, may  rerdise  simihar  results  in 
the  regions  of  Australia  Felix.     I/et 
him    some    fine    mornincf   leave  the 
auriferous  districts  that  lie  near  the 
base  of  the  Gi*ampians  or  the  Pyrenees, 
and  after  the  fatigutMjf  n. scene! ing  one 
of  the  range,  let  hiui  lie  down  in  some 
verdant    hollow    under  a   gum  tree 
{ind  take  his  quiet  snooze  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  and  when  he  comes  down 
he  will  be  sure  to  see,  in  some  8])ot 
that  he  left  in  the  solitude  in  which 
God  made  it,  a  town  extemporised  as 
by  magic — iron  houses,  wooden  huts, 
canvas  tents,  men,  women,  diildren, 
crow-bars,    pick-axes,     shovels — and 
let  him  keep  his  eyes  wide  open,  or  he 
will  run  a  good  chance  of  breaking 
his  neck  or  being  drowned  by  falling 
into  one  of  the  holes  which,  by  the 
hundred,   are  already    excavated  in 
this    newly    established    "  digging." 
Solomon,   who   for  the  slow  age  in 
which  he  lived,  was  a  person  of  very 
extensive  information,  both  theoretic  . 
and  practical,  observed  that  "  there  is 
a  time  for  every  purpose  under  hea- 
ven ;"  meaning  thereby,  as  appears  by 
his  numerous  illustrations,  that  one 
should  go   quietly  and  orderly  about 
one   thing  at  a  time — for  which  he 
would  find  time  enough — and  not  go 
gadding  from  one  thing  to  another,  or 
doing  half-a-dozen    things  at  once  ; 
not  to  laugh  and  weep  at  the  same 
moment,  or  to  cast  away  stones  wlien 
one  ought  to  be  gathering  them  toge- 
ther ;  or,  above  all,  not  to  commit 
such  a  mistake  as  to  die  at  the  very 
moment  when  one  ought  to  be  born. 
Our  wiser  Solomons,  now-a-days,  ig- 
nore this  preaching  altogether.   They 
sav  "there    is    time    for    nothin^r," 
therefore  you  must  do  everything  in 
no  time.     A  man  in  the  Antijiodcs 
may  answer  our  (question  here  in  no 
time — (we  are  not  scrupulous  in  anti- 
cii)ating  time  by  a  year  or  so  in  this 
assertion,  having,  of  course,  lost  all 
i-espect  for  hini) — by  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;   nay,   it  may   so  happen,  in 
"  less  than  no  time,"  and  the  response 
may  be  actually  delivered  before  I  ho 
que..;tion,   if  ho   only  nni  electricity 
in  one  direction  against  the  earth's 


i*evolutiou  in  another.     So,  if    you 
want  to  travel,  you  must  take  c^irc^ 
not  to  spend   more  'than   a  minute 
upon  each  mile  of  yom-  journey  ;  and 
in  building  a  city,  so  far  from  sitting 
down  to  count  the  cost  beforeliand, 
you  must  not  sit  down  at  all,  but 
build,  build  night  and  day,  as  if  the 
heavens  were  i-aining  down  brick  an<l 
mortar,  with  an  occasioniU  snow  fal  I 
of  pine  for  joists  and  flooring,  and  a 
sleet  shower  of  slates  for  roofing  : 
and  when  all   is  finished    you    may 
count  the   cost,  if  you   have  a  mo- 
ment's spare  time  ;  or  if  you  haven't, 
why  then,  just  pay  without  counting. 
"VVe  have  been  led  into  this  rather 
bye-path  of  thought,  by  the  perusal  of 
a  couple  of  volumes  which  have  re- 
cently  issued  from  the   press  upon 
the  subject  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania, 
by  Cai)tain  H.  Butler  Stouey.     We 
have  always  watched  with  especial 
interest  the   progi'ess  in   civilization 
and  prosperity  of  Australia — noting 
the  fortunes  of  those  brave  and  hardy 
sons  of  our  British  islands  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  colonisa- 
tion of  that  far-away  land — spread- 
ing British  influences  around  them — 
spending  British  blood  and  bone  and 
muscle  in  rearing  up  a  mighty  nation 
that  under  judicious  treatment,  and  a 
wisely    liberal    policy    will,    in   all 
human  probability,  be  ere  long  the 
brightest  as  well  as  the  richest  jewel 
in  our  royal  crown.     Above  all,  we 
take  an  especial  interest  in  the  State 
of  Victoria — for  State  we  may  now 
call  it,  seeing  that  it  received  its  right 
of  self-government  by  an  Act  of  the 
British  Legislature  ptissed  last  year — 
inasmuch  as  we  ourselves  form  no 
small  portion  of  the  literary  immi- 
grants that  enter  monthly  into  the 
town  of  Melbourne.    And,  therefore 
it  is  that,  althougli  we  have  within 
the   last  five    years   taken   occasion 
from  time  to  time  to  notice  the  pro- 
gi'ess of  these  colonies,  we  now  glaidly 
revert  to  the  subject.      Indeed  the 
changes  that  even  a  few  months,  not 
to  speak  of  a  few  years,  make  both 
socially  and  morally  in  these  coun- 
tries,  require    and  justify    a  recur- 
rence to  them  within  briefer  inter- 
\'iils  than  would  be  necessary  in  fol- 
lowing the  history  of  older  established 
nations. 

Little  more  than  twenty  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  lilstrict  then  calle<i 
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Port  Phillip,  but  now  universally 
known  aa  \  ictoria.  Mr.  Ilonty  of 
Ijiiiinccston,  in  Tjusniania,  having  re- 
ceived very  favonible  accounts  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Australia  from  some 
whalers  who  had  visitctlthat  district, 
was  induced  to  form  a  v.haling  sta- 
tic ►n  at  Portland  13ay  (not  far  from 
tl\e  western  boundary  of  Victoria),  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  also  conveyed 
anumber  of  .sheep  to  the  same  locality. 
This  fact  is  imdisj)iited ;  and  Mr. 
Henty  is  left  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  honor  of  having  formed  the  firrtt 
settlement  in  Portland  Bay.  Not 
so  is  tlio  hon(»r  of  forming  the  first 
settlement  in  Poi-t  Phillip  Bay.  In 
the  fi»llowiiig  year  two  ])ai'ties  of  ad- 
venturt'i's  anchored  in  its  waters.  The 
one  ^Ir.  John  Bat  email,  who  had 
Luitlcd  at  GtHjloiig  with  fifteen  other 
gentlemen,  and  i)urch:used  ()<H),tK;0 
acres  of  land  from  the  aborigines  for 
about  i>2(K)  worth  of  goods.  The  other 
wasMr.  .Tt»]iu  V.  Fawkncr,  or  Falkner, 

For  Fame 
S^ilh  the  licroio  syllable  both  ways. 

who,  a  Vi.'ry  few  days  after,  dis- 
onibaHvcd  with  his  rival  associates  at 
the  falls  of  the  Yarra,  about  eight 
miles  up  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  ; 
iin«l  there,  where  the  foot  of  white 
man  had  nevirr  before  intruded,  he 
established  his  nettlement  upon  the 
v(»rv  Hit«»  wlnTC  now  stands  the  noble 
ami  picturo>.<iue  town  of  Melbourne, 
with  all  the  accessories  of  an  ancient 
city  -  her  hnrbour  thronged  with  ves- 
sels fr<»m  all  parts  of  the  world — her 
quays  busy  with  life  and  commerce — 
her  streets  thronged  with  people, 
on)amente<l  with  fine  buildings,  i)ul>- 
11'*  and  ])rivate  mansions,  and  filled 
w  iih  banks,  theati*es,  public  institu- 
tions, and  shoj)s — a  city,  one  stone  of 
wlii«"h  was  not  laid  twenty  yeai-s  be- 
f<ue  the  time  at  which  we  are  now 
writing.  These  two  settlers  dispute 
the  ]K)int  of  preex'dence  in  i-espect  of 
coloniztition ;  and  it  is,  ]>erha])8,  one 
of  the  most  si ngidar  historical  curi- 
osities tluit  could  be  adduced,  as  well 
as  a  ver}'  striking  proof  how  rapidly 
an  Austnilian  colony  growB  ohl,  that 
evi'U  while  the  iiarties,  or  one,  at  least, 
of  them  is  still  living,  the  quefitiou 
of  the  original  white  settlement  in 


Port  Phillip  should  have  as8ume<l  .all 
the  dubiousness  of  ancient  chronolog}'. 
It  happens  that  a  Mr.  Bonwick,  of 
Melbourne,  has  just  i)ublished  tli.  v  •  a 
book  on  "  The  l)iscovery  and  Settle- 
ment of  Port  Phillip."  The  work— 
which,  by  the  w-ay,  we  may  mention, 
is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Pobertson, 
fonnerly  of  this  our  good  city  of 
Dublin,  and  now  a  thriving  and  re- 
spectable bookseller  of  Melbourne — 
has  not  yet  reached  this  country ;  but 
the  Australian  joui'nals  give  us  some 
account  of  the  controvei*sy  uj)on  this 
debated  i)oint  which  it  has  resusci- 
tated, and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to 
find  John  Fawkner  himself  doughtily 
taking  the  fiehl  in  defence  of  his  own 
claims,  and  doing  battle  with  Mr. 
Bonwick  who  is  the  champion  of 
Kiteman.  Mr.  Bonwick  insists  it  is 
undeniable  that  to  John  Bateman*s 
enterprise  is  due  the  settlement  of  the 
colony.  Fawkner  rej)lies  that,  though 
Bateman  talked  and  wrote  about 
coming  to  Port  Phillip,  he  had  a  prior 
claim  as  a  resident  and  cultivator  in 
1803  ;  and  that  he  had  a  garden  and 
orchard  in  cultivation,  jmd  five  acres 
of  wheat  ^Towing,  before  Bateman 
ever  saw  the  Yarra  ;  and  that  though 
liateman  got  a  few  days  the  start  of 
him  in  1834,  yet  th.it  he  only  at- 
tempted to  found  **  a  large  squato- 
cratic  establishment."  The  quaiTel 
is  a  very  j)retty  one  as  it  stands,  and 
so  we  shall  leave  the  parties  to  fight 
it  out. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  "West- 
garth's  very  admirable  work  on  Vic- 
toria, of  which  we  have  in  a  fonner 
number  given  some  account,*  we  have 
been  favored  with  sevenil  books  upon 
this  interesting  colony.  Amongst 
them  are  two  volumes  from  the  pen 
of  William  Howitt,  who  visited  the 
colony  in  the  end  of  1852,  and  s})ent 
nearly  two  yeai-s  there.  They  are  full 
of  valuable  information,  and  highly 
characteristic  of  that  shrewd  and  clear 
headed  writer  ;  in  a<lditiou  to  which, 
they  alwund  with  lively  details  of 
life  and  mannei-s,  an<l  graphic  sketch- 
ing of  Au.^tralian  scenery.  Next  to 
this  we  uiay  menti<»n  the  volume  just 
issued  from  the  press  by  Captain  Butler 
Stoney,who  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Ballaarat  disturbances  in  December, 
1854,  and  to  a  det^iil  of  which  itisprin- 
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'  i'lilly  ruiitinnl.  At  tlio  Hamotimo  lio 

•. .  >  liiiiwn  tl!<Mi;,'Iit><  oil  llit'cnlotiy, 
III   i'l'ln/-!  il'iwii   tlif  ;ii''''mnt  nf  its 

■    ;:iiil    ]> .Ti---*    t'»   ;■  V   IV  ri'i-'nt 

|.  .-   •].      Wr  |niri»f»so  *■»   ir    •  ill- twM 

■  ;1.  ,  :r-«  wril  jis  oth«-r  -Juijivt*?*  <»t'  iii- 

■'  ?")ii;'i  l'»j|   ;•!   iiur  •li'<jni.-sil,   ^(»  as  to 

i   .-our  rt;:li'i"-:  ;»  *';iir  iiniimi   of  the 

!■    -  iiL  ]n'.-'ili"n  iiihl  |ir«Mjj'.Tisof  Vii> 


'I  ill"  \\\o  ^n-nl  ilitliciiUiivs  t«»  \ni  ikvill 
-  II.  :.:i'I  1  ill*  svdtcm  tu  1)0  OHtal»lit(lu*(l 

■  * 

■  ii  ifii  j-.'iii't' tu   tlio  Kill*  ami  teiiun) 

I  ii'i  :  ami  in  relation  to  Im^iIi  tliese 

vi    •!  Huiiji'«is  it  is  iin|MiH.Mil)Io  to  dv.ny 

,:i:i  lull  ti'foiv  tlu!  local  pivtTiimout 

'    I--   .-inL'iilarlv   iiufortuuatv.       The 

ii'  111'  jiIn  ihat  inti't  WHoii  t'verv»i<lo 

. :  i  ij  i.ilMiworthy  wiiiK'.-^suH,  shvwtluit 

!..ii.-li    i'l.iiiii-  is   attrihiitalth*  to  wiy 

.iij..'rlii!    an   well  as  iujiidiciuus  ar- 

".tii_t  in  Ills,  antl  a  ^vat  wjuit  of  £<»!■«>- 

.i^lii  in  iLi.'ikin*^  provision  a^'ainst  tho 

•  ii'-tir   inj   inflii»"n<-i*s  whi'-h    iIi»'mii1- 
.1  ri  -i'^ -.I'l-ry  nf  u'i»M,  :ni.l  (li n- 

.•■,ti-n'  V  -h   "t   |iiiiinl.H(iiii|  an-l  nus- 
I  .  ^'[   [ir-i'->    u«iiil'l    n''"v.« airily    r\- 

■  ■•;-•.     Mr.   !li»\vii!.  has  liiMlt    wirh 
.i , -»ii'ti.-.-t  in  a  liiiiij  aiil  i-Kinly  I'iii-', 

'Air  }i  In*  (lirs.rvrs  all  [irais-  :  an. I 

i      \'  i'.'''l    all    the   ;;olil    ihV'^invT"*, 

;   ;■!  \\'.1;--1  a!  >i»nii' of  tluiii  liinixrlf, 

■■--■•    ■  I'lii^i  !ji:iv  Im-  ri'li^.Ml  on.     Ho 

•  ■     r\  f-  :  ■  -- 

I    li.-."    h'.irl    ;i    /jn-.t   cUnl   of    C  .In::- .i 

:;' ;    !  "i:    ^•    ii.j    it    i  v  tiiii  «.-',f  i  .n 

;   I.>:.-    '.s    i;.-.l,.    •.i.i,.ii    it    r.Miiy    w.      It 
.•;s  i  •  '  ■..>:•;  1 1  I  A.i*  r   It.ivin^   i;.it!jri'   Jo 

■  I    '■■..»•.    '  >:.*  'f  in  tl.w.iriJ!!^    l.iT   •■•'.:r:>i 
'.:■■•■  ■>•■'''.'.  i  >.l.)  »v!it.      It  v-  i!i'«  .'..Iv  t  .1 

■   i^-',    .v:,\    lli.it    fixfl    'it.lv    I...   !!..' 

■•'     '  i'.' '"i' i  1 1.     N'tt  8  !■  ;i- r  >!  ■  -«  :..•• 

.'     ■.■■«■■■    r:.- .   ii-  ^{\t>    up  i:*HT.ili/  aV.    I'lO 

I :     ■  «  ■•■  I  ■  • .;  i-ii. :  ;>.  t  ■  i  !•.  i' !  •  V.*; » '•■]  •- 

■  I    '■'■        .     .!    t-»    HI  ■.!;■■    tl"!".'  iu-i'Dvi- 
:    ''    •    :     ■■'    "i  y  t"  :;-.  .1.  live  :tM  1  f\- 

•  i    .  t  ■  .    ..■.  :•  i-i  tSsr.-f  ;.  i>r..-iT..|  U-^'.-:  iMrs 
.  '     1    -:■•»■  ;il'Mr.i.»  t-i  l-;jni   !li-ir  r;iii  ili' ..t 

■ 

!■  t.i    '     ;•        Nut   i  lint' lit    wiih    ip\viii»   a 
'::...;.    1  ....>■  i.f  .TOfi    on   twry   irillvii!,..!! 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■    •  "1"  t.-    ''.I  >»  iMi  '.he  );.il  l-|ivl-i>,  .i  larjo 

r:     .  't'  w!.  Ill  r-v  r  .ii;:  i;|i  anvihit;^', 

•  ■  ■     ■      >•  ■  ■ -V;- .  t  '  l.iy  ,):»  ;iri   ix;i..ii   i;i.:y 
'■-.'■  I-  1        ■•■  '.      A  :  r-:.-r  Att- i:i|»:    li» 

'    ■    r.',    ii.i'-cli.^'   ii    jL  *.   i-r 

■    :  I  :    I.    *'    Ai,: »  ;i.:  ;ii  t^-  fV*/    >{ 

'-■■-■!'     .-V  V  I  ..Nt:,i..v.  t  . 

-     .:.  I  .       :  .    ..      .      .  ■      ...r-  ■.:-.•  r-1 

»  ■  t   ■     ■.■•   t  ■■■:■■'  .J  ,',  r  i  ^l  nw 

'  ••!  •■'.■.■.■••.■•■•«1K 

'     'i'-     •■■■■I'r;:.     t;..:i 

■  '•   iilai^i  iii  :i" 'lircctzOii»; 


nii'l  Molliounic  woulil  scon  have  s'^oii  it  ^  i;(i!<l 
tr.iiio  li*ii'«ln|>,  lik('oiieofits(n'"-»s.  Win!  fn  ri  h 
iin<l  (iuv(-riiiiirut  to  inuint'U!!  u  <->'iit<>[L  .k!l 
iiliM'i  ilH  tV-intii-is,  \n  ^'n'v«'i:l  {V.U  ir.iu-il  ? 
Non'\  Ir.  Ijri'l  not  f'ir*.-'  riii:i';'.i  in  tin-  h-  i  li 
to  coiiiiM*]  the  digRLTi  t-i  pny  lij-  ii<-i-;.-i-.?  ■•, 
which  thi.-y  dcolanM  t]i:it  tiny  wmili  i- :.  -, -. 
if  the  (hity  wjLs  imp'>'<<'«l. 

The  iim.it  gl^^riii;;  :ij;n  of  Ihr*  fatuity  of  .i 
<ioviTnrni';it,  is  il-s  u  iioiiscion-'n*^-  *>(  it-*  j.v  i 
wpaku'"is,  or  of  tli'*  jow'.r  i-f  ih''**- wlm.ii  ii 
■opks  to  i-outrol.  Ulirn  the  L:il].!Vo^  :i!. 
tcinptrt  to  swrll  him»-ir iriti)  the  h.iil,  .I>i.i 
tells  us  tliu  incvitah'.tt  result.  Uut  tlic  inosv 
futal  error  wliich  a  (iovommcnt  c:ui  onin:n't, 
is  to  ti'ach  its  Nuhjcct'i  its  utter  iriubility  li 
conip4>l  thiMii,  if  they  r};04JiM!  to  rcsiftt ;  cx>.-' :-l 
it  1m.'  tliat  of  st'tting  tli<in  an  exauiplc  ot'  in- 
juatii-u anil r.ip:icity, — a  ira>on  only  too  rei-lily 
Iranu-ii  bv  those  on  wh'iui  tliev  seel;  to  I'r.i  -- 
tisic  it. 

The  next  astoni^hl:;  r  f.Mtnrc  of  dO  .■..!.il 

fiovornment  whii  h  hj,  fnr-.f-d   it>- 1:' <'i!    m* 

notice  in  coming  up  tU  ■  (*jii:.tr\,  U  tip-  i>*::A 

absence  of  all  attempt  t'>  i  tr  ••Inr-  ■  tiios<'  ini. 

proveim-nta  tor  whic'i  t-e  Ihitni-  (i'lVf-nisi.f  lit 

;;ave  np  »i»!»pliniii.l  .i:i  i-:-  -ii  ■•.       Niilnn*  !::i< 

•  I  .11'  iSiMili  i:ji  ihU  ^*y 'n  y  i-.-il  in»jn  ';i"i.i^ 

:i..  i:n..j  ■!i«i'  li*v«'l,   1-ul  <!■•*. ■r:;ii,i';it  l.;-.-*  iIim» 

1.  :!i:.:.      i'iii.i  Sitni"   Go\.iiiiiiiiii,  so  tn^-i 

t  •  i:ti;i><>''  t.ixi's  on    lii<'  •li^i.-iiJi  at  )oth  eiij -, 

h:iJt  iii't  <h>iP*  a  sin'^ii'  tl.ln^  to  ni.iki'  the  ii^aJ 

t'»  t!n'  <i;;:^in'4»  p;i!>;tMi'.       '1  hi-ro  is  Manily 

a  WiiimIim  Iriil;;*'  over  a  pnlly ;  and  th«-p-  i« 

nut  :i  <l.ii:;»«Ton5  pi«'p  of  hi!l-.-iiIi'  or  preiifiro 

wIk'it  the  (iovenwiK'nt  .•ipii.>  or  pii  k  haa  h-ft 

it*  tr«ii'.     The  diirpT^,  aii-l   thi*  i-.in'i'-rs  of 

li.''  ""UpplieK  of  their  ne<  e--s;ir!e^  of  liiV.  whntn 

tii>  (iMvi-ni:')ent  wrp'  in    biich   lia-tc   to  t:ix, 

;.r.'  !•  t't  to  Uiake  tin  ir  w:>y  up  t!:e  ino^t  Kt- 

iii>l'>   ro.'itU  riini-<-iv:iMi*,  n^  ti..  v  <  an.      liieir 

curl:*  :inil  ili.iyb  un*  il;t.-1j"J  tn  p>-<i-ff;   thi  ir 

j^uo.Ia   are    B'.attiTnl    ai.-i   il  .n.k.ri  .1  ;     t!i.-ir 

hor.""*   an-l   bulliKk-^   ar>-    i.-Jirn!,    jit.iI  i\(:i 

ki!!<  i,  by  m  -ri-s,  uu  ro.iil«,  m.i  i:i!i>il,  f  r  t!ie 

ni.'jkii  ■:  .'f  wliicJi  bo  sjibi.ijiii  a  rr»\i  uuo  !•.  n*- 

f!;::,pI  b_\  i-.'«'.li.r  rn):l:i::-l.   V-l  lli-ii ni- 

Iiii  :it,  wlii-h  >\tM>n  a'isi.lrtily  i  ot'  iw,^  »■»*  ih** 
ri>.  N,  t.ik'<  cMfi'  to  «il  at  t!.'-  t-.i-l  ..f  i:- ni, 
].:.•'  a  .li'.  ^"U,  to  s  \:i!li\%  i>[i  ll.i'  wnik  whiih 
rtn.iiiiis  III  iliesc  suit'i  ring  men. 

'I'liii  ii4  .1  Miitf  of  tiling  M'hn'cly 
rn*ilii>lr;  Hii«lytt  llierp  an-  other fiictii 
driailt-il  liy  ^Ir.  Ilnwiit  that  n^^^n'O- 
vai*-  ami  illtrIl^ifv  th«*Mf  i*\il;4.     Tlw 

• 

Mystcni  of  |joli('e  ainl  tliu  iiiaiiuer  in 
wliirh  tlit-r  (iiM'har^*(l  thrir  tiiiticii 
wi-i-i*  alioniinablo,  hiiJ  ^vc  Hhc  tnlhe 
uiii'^i  |M..-^i]ile  fi>«'li]ii*  U'twi*fii  tht*iii 
an-i  a  i>ii|iu]Atiount  ls>^t  imt  vrr^'paHilr 
mnnaiiriil,  u  jt  ci>n*>iMiil  of  peopw 
fi>>in  vvvrv  nation  in  (Ii**  wnrM,  and 
in  many  instaniv-'  •'  ■  u.rst  fHirtinn 
i»f  i-at'li  iHniutry.  TT"  •rir;*!*  %*orw 
H 111  •  j tvt cil  alittost  h ju r I y  i  'j  i  he  auiio v* 
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ing  demands  to  produce  their  licenses, 
no  matter  how  engaged ;  and  personal 
violence  was  often  resorted  to,  and 
it  seems  that  their  superiors  in  office 
were  in  many  instances  as  tyrannical 
as  their  imderlings. 

KothiDg  can  exceed  the  avidity,  the  rigi- 
ditj,  and  arbitrary  spirit  with  which  the 
license  lees  are  enforced  on  the  diggings,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  Government  sends 
off  a  batch  of  Commissioners  and  police  to 
collect  tax  on  erery  newly-discovered  digging 
— invariably  never  spending  a  thought  on 
roads  or  facilities  of  any  kind  by  which  the 
oneroos  life-cost  of  the  digging  population 
may  be  lightened.  These  things  naturally 
^rate  dreadfully  on  the  spirits  of  tho  digging 
population — a  large  amount  of  which  are 
gentlemen  —  especially  when  they  sco  the 
arbitrary,  Russian  sort  of  way  in  which  they 
are  visited  by  the  authorities.  Any  one 
found  without  a  license  in  hi8j}wket — though 
ho  liave  it  in  his  tent^ — is,  without  excuse  or 
explanation  allowed,  marched  off  to  camp, 
and  there  summarily  fined  from  j£3  to 
£o ;  and  if  he  show  any  reluctance  or  indig- 
nation at  thb  treatment,  he  is,  without 
ceremony,  handcuffed  and  dragged  off.  These 
things  are  not  only  true,  but  too  true, 
and  too  common,  and  are  creating  a  spirit 
that  will  break  out  one  of  these  days  ener- 
getically. 

Many  an  indignant  digger,  when  he  has 
his  license  in  his  pocket  and  can  afford  to 
&l)eak,  sajs  to  the  police,  when  they  aik  him 
to  show  it,  **  Go  and  look  after  the  roads, 
and  then  come  and  demand  our  licenses." 

If  we  are  to  credit  Captain  Stoney, 
this  state  of  things  is  changed  for  the 
better  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  new  and  large  le- 
ginlative  powers  conferred  upon  the 
]>e()nle  of  Victoria  will  lead  them  to 
npi)ly  those  powers  to  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  social  and  political  evils 
which  liave  hitherto  impeded  their 
progress. 

When,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1851, 
it  was  suddenly  made  known  to  the 
world  that  Victoria  possessed  gold 
fields  more  rich  than  any  hitherto 
foimd  in  the  world,  there  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  influx  of  peo- 
]»le  from  all  quarters.  The  adjacent 
colonies  poured  in  their  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands ;  and  more  dis- 
tant lands,  the  mother  country 
amongst  them,  allured  by  the  highly 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  new  found 
wi*ultli,scnt  their  multitudes  to  sliare 
in  the  golden  harvest.  Tho  result 
lUHjr  be  rMdily  oonoeived ;  (very 
:i  i-ticle  of  human  use  rose  to  fabulous 


prices,  and  labour  could  command 
whatever  remuneration  it  askeil.  In 
this  state  of  things  more  than  one 
blunder  was  committed.  The  first  of 
these  was  throwing  open  the  wealth 
of  the  land  to  all  nations,without  pla- 
cing any  restriction  ui)<)n  them.  It  is 
true  that  America  allowed  the  whole 
world  to  participate  in  the  wealth  of 
her  gold  iields,  but  she  aflbrds  them 
every  facility  and  inducement  to  be- 
come citizens,  settliug  iijx)!!  her  soil 
and*  spcnJiii*^-  upon  her  land  what 
they  draw  from  it.  No  such  provi- 
sion was  made  in  Austnilia  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  price  of  land  was  put 
so  high  by  the  government,  and  the 
allotments  (except  for  town  locatiouH) 
were  so  large,  together  with  the  dif  Hcul- 
ties  and  vexations  placed  in  the  way  of 
purchases,  that  few  persons  ventured 
or  were  able  to  settle  on  the  lands 
permanentlv.  Thus  the  wealth  that 
was  suddenly  acquired,  insteiul  of  be- 
ing invested  in  farms  and  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  was  either  taken  away 
from  the  country  altogether  or  squjai- 
dered  in  the  most  vicious  and  profli- 
gate excesses,  enriching  only  the 
keepers  of  gn)g  8hoj>s,  in  which  men 
liave  l)een  known  to  spend  i!8(K)  or 
£i)00  in  two  or  three  week«,  and 
aggravating  the  already  gi-ievous  evil 
of  high  prices.  Thei*e  «ui  be  no 
doubt  that  if  a  diflerent  system  had 
been  pursued,  and  the  purchase  of 
land  made  chea])  and  facile,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  life  would 
nave  been  so  greatly  enci-eased  as  in 
some  degi'ce  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  them,  and  tlius, 
while  reducing  tlic  exorbitant  prices, 
would  have  yielded  a  return  to  agri- 
culturists, little  less  in  amoimt,  and 
far  more  humanizing  to  those  who 
pursued  such  avocations  and  morn 
neneficial  to  the  state,  than  even  gold 
digging.  That  we  are  justified  in  this 
statement  will  be  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  some  of  the  largest  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  Victoria  by  per- 
sons who  amassed  them,  not  by  gold 
digging,  but  by  ministering  to  the 
necessities  and  the  excesses  of  those 
who  duy.  Many  of  the  publicans, 
after  being  six  or  twelve  months  iu 
busineos,  have  retired  with  fortunee 
id  £40.000  or  ^MVKX).  And  with 
such  facts  and  reasonings  staring 
them  in  the  face,  the  commissioners 
of  crown  lauds  in  Victoria  held  Uietii 
M  it  wwe  lockeil  up. 
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'•  Is  it  any  wonder,"  observes  Mr.  Ilowitt, 
*'  tli:it  Amcricnns  are  astonisliod  wlien  they 
come  into  a  fine  country,  all  lying  open  and 
waste,  and  find  nearly  its  whole  extent  of 
93,0iu)  square  miles,  or  (iO,000,000  acres, 
handed  over  to  1000  squatters  for  a  mere 
Jt;20  a-year  each  ? — That  with  a  vast  popula- 
tion pouring  into  the  country,  and  who  want  to 
eettlc,  there  should  be  more  than  60,000,000 
acres  still  unsold,  and  yet  not  an  acre  to  be 
had? — That  1000  men,  for  the  small  aggre- 
gato  sum  of  £20,000,  should  hold  the  whole 
from  the  public,  who  would  pay  millions  of 
money  for  it,  and  establijih  a  population  upon 
it,  trading  to  the  amount  of  millions  every 
year  with  England  ? — Tiiat  each  single  man, 
for  £20  a-year.  shall  enjoy  on  an  average 
nearly  93  square  miles,  or  (iO.OOO  acres?'* 

In  truth  this  land  question  is  the 
gi'eat  and  fundamental  question  for 
Victoria,  and  meets  one  at  almost 
every  point  of  view.  Again  and 
again  it  recui-s,  as  lying  at  the  very 
root  of  all  the  instiWftiona  of  the  co- 
lony, and  upon  the  due  adjustment 
of  which  must  ultimately  depend  its 
well  being.  We  may  be  permitted, 
therefore,  a  glance  at  its  histor}'. 

In  all  the  colonies  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  the  government 
at  tirst  were  glad  to  induce  a  popu- 
lation to  go  out  and  settle  by 
giving  them  free  grants  of  land.  This 
privilege  was  turned  after  a  time  to 
very  bad  purposes  by  those  to  whom 
its  management  was  committed,  and 
land  was  finding  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  favorites  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home  who  never  set  foot 
ujKjn  Australian  scmI.  In  the  year 
1837,  however,  a  new  and  fatal  sys- 
tem was  establiijLed  by  government, 
upon  the  suggestions  of  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field. His  plan  was  to  sell  all  lauds  in 
South  Australia  at  the  high  upset 
price  of  £i  \^r  acre.  By  force  of 
puthng  and  false  representations,  this 
l»lan  had  an  apparent  and  short-lived 
prosperity.  But  ere  long  its  failure 
became  jrianifest.  Capitalists  found 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  give  a  pound 
an  acre  for  land  at  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  renounce  all  the  com- 
forts of  home  and  civilization  in  or- 
der to  occui>y  ^^'y  *^^^  ^be  consequences 
were  that  wages  rose  from  the  pau- 
city of  hands,  and  agi-iculturists  took 


to  feeding,  and  spread  over  the  coun- 
try to  find  pasture  on  lands  for  which 
they  paid  nothing — consequences  the 
very  opposite  oJ  the  concentration 
and  cheap  labor  which  the  pi  omoters 
of  the  scheme  confidently  predicted.* 
To  remedy  this  evil,  land  in  Port 
Phillip,  which  could  then  be  obtained 
at  five  shillings  an  acre,  was  raised  to 
the  same  price  as  in  South  Australia, 
a  measui'e  which  produced  the  worst 
results.  It  impoverished  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  to  enrich  a  few 
Adelaide  land  sj)eculator8,  and  sent, 
as  Mr.  Howitt  observes,  "  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  our  population  to 
till  the  lands  of  our  Ti'ansatlantic 
rivals,  instead  of  cultivating  our  own." 
In  1847,  the  government  committed 
another  grave  error,  though  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  They  established  m 
fact  the  squatting  system.  By  an  act 
of  parliament,  which  was  carried  out 
by  an  order  of  council,  tlie  governor 
was  empowered  to  grant  leases  for 
fourteen  years  for  pastoral  purposes, 
at  a  rent  proportioned  to  fourteen 
thousand  sheep  or  an  equivalent 
number  of  cattle,  with  a  license  of 
twenty  shillings  per  annum  for  the 
run. 

This  virtually  excluded  all  small 
capitalists  from  the  occupation  of  the 
bind  ;  while  in  Victoria  it  would  seem 
that  the  commissioners  actually  with- 
held the  leases  from  those  who  pur- 
chased. Speaking  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Howitt  justly  remarks, 

It  is  a  great  question,  which  will  have  Boon 
to  bo  fought  out  between  the  squatters  and 
the  people.  The  one  party,  though  power- 
ful in  position,  is  weak  in  nnmbers ;  the 
other  party  is  powerful  in  numbers,  and  in 
the  force  of  natural  necessities ;  and  there  re- 
quires no  oracle  to  foretel  which  will  prevail. 
Let  OS  hope  that  the  passions  excited  by  the 
contest  will  not  lead  to  rash  measures,  and 
the  injury  of  the  real  interests  of  the  colony 
and  of  the  squatters — a  body  of  gentlemen  in 
themselves  distinguished  by  much  intelligence 
and  many  virtues,  and  who  have  been  placed, 
by  t\*e  folly  of  the  Home  Government,  in  a 
position  too  tempting  to  the  weak  side  of 
human  nature. 

The  time  has,  we  believe,  at  length 
arrived  when  the  people  of  Victoria 
may  fight  this  battle  at  fair  advan- 


*  See  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  read  beibrt  thf  Dablin  Statistical 
Society,  by  Alfred  Webb,  Esq.,  June  16,  1866. 
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tage.  In  July,  1855,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  conferred  upon  the  colony, 
establishing  an  upper  and  lower 
house,  callS  respectively  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  ana  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  and  though  the  influences  of 
wealtn  in  the  former  may,  for  a  time, 
obstruct  the  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  views  of  the  latter,  we  have  no 
fears  that  the  true  spirit  of  libertv 
which  animates  the  breasts  of  British 
people  and  those  descended  from 
them,  will  ultimately  triumph  in  the 
establishment  of  a  policy  that  will 
throw  ojxeu  the  land.  So  soon  as 
Victoria  shxdl  cast  off  ita  incubus  of 
miflgovemment,  it  must  inevitably 
become  the  finest  district  of  the  great 
Australian  continent,  and  take  its 
place  amongst  the  richest  and  most 
eligible  regions  of  the  earth.  How 
this  new  constitution  is  working  we 
have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  reliable 
information  to  venture  any  positive 
opinion.  The  work  of  C^aptain  Stoney 
deals  little  in  jwlitical  questions,  poli- 
tics being  a  science  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses himself  not  to  be  versed.  But  so 
far  as  the  general  evidence  of  en- 
creased  conmierce,  reduced  prices  of 
living  and  labour,  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  machinery,  making  of 
good  roads,  an  advance  in  the  elegan- 
cies of  life  and  in  civil  institutions 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  colony  is  at  last  freeing  herself 
from  all  impediments,  and  has  got  a 
fair  start  in  her  onward  progress. 

Captain  Stoney^s  experiences  of 
Victoria,  commence  much  about  the 
period  when  those  of  Mr.  Howitt 
cetwe — thoufjrh  the  latter  had  not  left 
Australia  till  after  the  riots  at  the 
crold  diggings  of  Ballaarat.  We  may, 
therefore,  not  inconvenientlypursue 
our  notice  of  the  progress  of  Victoria 
by  the  help  of  his  i>ages.  The  prin- 
cipal object  which  he  appears  to  have 
in  view  is  to  give  a  history  of  these 
riots  at  Ballaarat ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  ^ves  us  the  result  of  his  own 
obser\'ations  upon  the  country.  Being 
a  man  of  war,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
first^meutioned  subject  was  of  primary 
importance  in  his  eyes.  To  us,  how- 
ever, the  other  is  preferable;  and 
though  he  neither  sees  nor  discusses 
matters  with  the  penetration  or  poli- 
tical sagacity  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  there  is. 
nevertheJess,  much  interestiuff  and 
useful  information  to  be  gleanen  frcm 
his  volume.     Before  we  enter  upon 

VOL  XLViii.— 'if<^  ccLxxrvin. 


the  subject  of  these  riots,  we  may  as 
well  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
life  at  the  diggings  ;  and  as  Omitain 
Stoney  has  no  personal  experience 
upon  this  point,  we  shall  fall  back 
upon  that  of  Mr.  Howitt,  who  was 
himself  a  genuine  digger.  Here  is  his 
first  view  of  the  Ovens  diggings  ;  wo 
presume  the  picture  will  suit  many 
others  : — 

There  stands  a  great  wide-open  tent,  with 
n  pole  and  a  handkerchief  hoisted  upon  it,  in 
sign  that  it  is  a  store  or  shop.  Wo  go  on — 
huts,  dusty  ground,  all  trodden,  trees  feUod 
and  withering  up  in  the  sun,  witli  all  their 
folinge ;  here  and  there  a  round  hole  like  a 
well,  a  few  feet  deep,  where  they  have  heen 
trj'ing  for  gold,  and  liave  not  found  it.  Down 
we  go — more  tents,  more  dust,  more  stores, 
heaps  of  trees  felled  and  lying  about ;  lean 
horses  grazing  about  on  a  sward  that  a  goose 
could  not  lay  hold  of;  hole  after  hole  where 
gold  has  been  dug  for,  and  now  abandoned  ; 
washes  hanging  out;  horrid  stenches  from 
butchers'  shops,  and  holes  into  which  they 
have  flung  their  garba^'e  :  along  the  valley  to 
the  right,  green,  smooth  &ward,  and  nothing 
to  indicate  that  there  is  gold  here  more  than 
in  a  thousand  other  ]iliicos  that  wo  passed 
ovt-r  with  unconscious  feet 

Tliere  are  two  descriptions  of  dig- 
gings— wet  diggings  wliich,  as  in 
Spring  Creek,  are  m  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  is  diverted  from  its  chan- 
nel; and  out  of  these  the  greater 
quantity  of  gold  is  procured.  There 
nxe  also  dry  dijuginga,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  the  stream  to  be 
free  from  its  drainage  ;  these  are  less 
difficult  to  be  worked  than  the  former, 
of  which,  Mr.  Howitt  ausures  us,  no  one 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  unless  he 
has  seen  them. 

It  requires  from  ten  to  fourteen  men  to 
work  a  claim,  for  tho  water  pours  in  so  fast 
HB  to  require  a  good  number  of  them  con- 
stantly bailing  it  out ;  this  is  done  both  by 
buckets  and  pumps.  You  see  long  poles 
fixed  on  posts,  like  tho5<c  of  old  wells  in  Ger- 
many, the  outer  end  of  the  pole  being 
weighted  so  as  to  balance  the  bucket  when 
full;  this  machine  they  call  a  wee-gee. 
Others  use  a  Chinese  pump,  called  a  belt- 
pump,  which  the  Chinese  took  to  California, 
and  which  Califomian  diggers  are  using  here. 

Many  of  these  wet  diggings  are  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  not  only  are  they 
thus  flooded  with  fetid  water,  but  the  sides 
continiially  tumble  in,  and  require  to  be  cased 
with  slabs  or  sheets  of  stringy- b«rk.  If  this 
be  neglected,  mest  Ukdy,  at  the  moment  that 
the  diggers  rsegh  the  gold,  an  enormoos 
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uf  earth  SaXis  in  and  buries  it  and  them  too, 
it'  they  are  not  very  lucky,  many  feet  deep. 
Imagine,  therefore,  the  Herculean  and  mcea- 
sant  labour  of  these  wet  dicrgings ;  for  tliey 
must  be  worked  day  and  night,  or  they  be- 
come filled  with  water  to  the  brim. 

In  these  dismal  and  troublesome  holes  you 
see  groups  of  men  working  under  the  broiling 
sun,  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  yet  up 
to  the  middle  in  water.  You  may  well  ima- 
;4ine  that  nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to 
the  constitution,  yet  the  quantity  of  gold 
fo.md  in  these  wet  holes  being  much  larger 
than  what  is  found  in  the  dry  ground,  there 
is  always  a  rush  there.  Yet  what  a  scene 
it  is  I  amazing  to  a  stranger.  These  deep  and 
uushapely  abysses  are  black  with  mud,  in 
which  lie  beams,  and  poles,  and  masses  of 
stringy-bark;  other  holes  worked  out,  or 
whence  the  people  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  overpowering  force  of  water ;  and  amidst 
all  this  sludgo  and  filth  and  confusion, 
swarms  of  people,  many  of  them  gentlemen 
of  birth  and  education,  all  labouring  as  for 
life  I  When  you  have  seen  this,  you  begin 
to  have  a  truer  notion  of  what  gold-digging 
is,  than  from  the  rose-water  romancing  of  the 
Australian  papers. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  license 
fee  of  30s.  a  month,  which  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  arbitrary  and  har- 
assing mode  of  its  collection.  This 
dissatisfaction  reache<l  its  height 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1853,  juid 
large  meetings  of  armed  men  were 
lield  at  several  of  the  diggings  to  pro- 
test against  the  tax.  That  at  Ben^li- 
go  was  the  most  formidable — all  the 
more  so  from  the  calm  and  firm  de- 
meanour of  the  remonstrants.  The 
conduct  of  the  colonial  government 
upon  this  occasion  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  the  most  indiscreet 
rashness,  followed'  by  the  most  pitia- 
ble pusillanimity.  After  endejivour- 
ing  to  force  the  payment  of  the  tax 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  gover- 
nor, under  the  influence  of  terror, 
abandoned  the  enforcement  of  it  alto- 
gether, and  the  amount  was  finally 
fixed  at  lOs.  a  month.  But  no  change 
was  made  for  the  better  in  the  corrupt 
administration  at  the  gold  fields,  and 
the  evil  grew  daily  more  intolemble 
till  the  occurrence  at  Ballaarat  brought 
it  to  a  climax. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Bentley  kept 
a  hotel  at  Eureka,  which  wa.<*  the 
rendezvous  of  the  most  infamous 
members  of  society.  ]Mo  efforts  were 
made  by  the  local  authorities  to  abate 
or  check  this  nuisance  ;  in  fact,  some 


of  the  magistrates  were  supposed  to 
have  a  shai^e  in  the  establishment.  At 
last  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scobie  was 
murdered  there  ;  an  enquiry  was  in- 
stituted, and  Bentley  was  acquitted,  as 
it  was  believed,  by  the  connivance  of 
these  magistrates.  This  acquittal 
caused  a  violent  commotion  amongst 
the  Bivllaarat  diggers,  who  forthwith 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hantbi 
and  burnt  down  the  hotel,  the  master 
with  difficulty  escaping  from  their 
fury.  Another  trial  was  instituted, 
and  Bentley  and  others  were  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  popular 
commotion,  however,  once  excited  was 
not  easily  to  be  allayed ;  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  November  a  large  meet- 
ing of  diggers  was  held,  and, resolving 
to  take  out  no  more  licences,  they 
burned  those  they  had.  The  next  day 
the  police  demanded  the  licences,  a 
riot  ensued,  and  the  first  blood  was 
shed.  The  diggers  then  entrenched 
themselves  behind  a  stockade,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  December  a  serious  encoun- 
ter took  place  between  the  military 
and  police  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
insurgents  on  the  other,  which  re- 
sulted in  carrying  the  stockade  and 
dispei-sing  the  diggers,  thirty  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  military  lost  only  four,  with 
thirteen  woimded ;  amongst  the  latter 
was  Captain  Wise  of  the  44th,  a  most 
gallant  and  estimable  yoimg  officer, 
who  died  of  his  wounds.  Captain 
Stouey  records  a  singular  instance  of 
the  professional  devotion  of  a  soldier 
durmg  this  engagement. 

"  On  the  following  day,  a  private  of 
his  company,  waiting  on  his  officer, 
begged  pennission  to  proceed  to  the 
stockade  in  order  to  bury  his  brother. 

"  *  How,"  said  the  officer,  *  do  you 
know  of  your  brother  being  killed  V 

'*  *  I  shot  liim  myself,  sir,*  was  the 
reply. 

"  *  How  dreadful  !*  was  the  rejoin- 
der. 

"  '  No,  sir,'  still  continued  the  sol- 
dier ;  *  he  shot  my  captain,  and  I  shot 
him/  " 

This  serious  emeute  was  not  with- 
out beneficial  results.  The  govern- 
ment appears  at  last  to  have  awakened 
to  something  like  a  sense  of  its  own 
im]3olicy ;  a  commiBsion  w^as  appointed 
whicli  aischarged  its  duty  of  investi- 
gation with  care  and  impartiality,  and 
u{>ou  its  reoommeodiition  very  ame- 
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lioratang  alterations  were  adopted, 
both  in  respect  to  the  admiuistratiou 
on  the  gold  fields  and  the  extension 
of  political  privileges  to  all  the  mem- 
"bers  of  the  community.  The  happy 
reaults  of  these  changes  are  visible  in 
every  branch  of  commerce,  and  upon 
the  lace  of  the  country. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject, 
we  shall  quote  a  few  facts  now  lyin^ 
befoi'e  us  from  a  blue  book,  publisliecl 
a  few  days  ago  : — 

The  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Vic- 
toria in  the  quarter  ended  the  01st  December, 
I655y  Amounted  to  7()0,910  uz.,  value 
£3,038,636 ;  and  the  estimated  nett  quan- 
tity and  value  of  gold  exported  from  the 
colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wiilcs, 
from  the  29th  of  May,  1951,  to  the  30th 
of  September,  1855,  amounted  resjuvtively 
to  10,434, 7440Z.  and  £37,947,222.  Of 
the  760,910  oz.,  exported  from  Victoria  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1655,  52«,G37  oz.  were 
shipi^d  for  England.  The  ostimuted  popu- 
lation on  tho  gold  fields  of  Victoria,  on  the 
25th  of  A»i.(ii-^t:,  1855,  amounted  to  150,905 
souls,  in^huiir.g  109,220  men,  22,843  wo- 
men, and  27,842  cliildrcn.  Of  these  22,471 
were  Cliinesi?. 

A  comjjarisoii  of  smjuiu  of  Mr. 
Jlov.itt'.s  (Kscripti* )!!>*,  both  of  tlie 
tov.iiM  nil' I  });irts  of  the  interior  of 
Vi(.'t(.>ri:i  diirin.'^  tin?  cirlisT  })art  of 
his  I'l'.siiU'iu'C',  with  those  i»rc«cnted  to 
u  ;  by  r'ajilaiii  8toiU'y  .some  twelve 
iin.»iitli:i  orsoiiitei'Wiaxl.s,  imj)resst\s  us 
wiili  a  st'iise  of  the  extmonlinaiy  ra- 
]>i<liiyof  tlie  jiio'jfress  of  our  autijio- 
Wi'aii  iiei/^'libour;-.  lioiuLs  Jiow  cxi«t 
wlit're,  a  short  time  siuoe,  there  wiis 
I'othiu;^  but  in.iimij:.-!,  shnujlis,  and 
uijtr.ivfi'sp.ble  mud  ;  jii.d  liuij  juw 
• ' ri ■  !.t s  1  u( ;c t  1 1 1 1;  f y i.'  of  on e  w  1 1 •  >  1  uts 
bv'.'ii  ab-tiit  from  a  town  iL  may  Im) 
but  a  f.w  mc^nths.  Captain  Slonoy 
j^ivi.s  \\\  \\\'M\y  iii.staiicr.H  of  tli(;se 
I'.'ipid  iLdv.-Liic-tri.  Aun»nL'>^t  othti's, 
.'lK.*;iKin;.^  of  tho  tity  (if  Alclbourne, 
lir  .s:».yH  : -- 

Wv  riuthor  viaiUd  it  in  June,  1853,  bnd- 
I  .  i„  ;!.='  i.-il  ly  tl:p  riverside;  and,  tlndiiiir 
It  i:..i  ;  ■i'''i<^'  to  ;:i't  throiigli  it,  chartered  a 
•  Ir.iv  t'  lt!:f  him  t-i  C'olliuo-.-trect ;  and  not 
I  \'.':i  ]■'."■  I  •'•rtd  tor  .'Mill  :ai  nndiTtak:n;j,  hall* 
;.{  :.;^  !  •..«ii..'.  ^  ia  the  fity  w:is  hft  undone; 
t".:-  h-.r  -ts  vv.r.r  to  full  of  h'-apj  "f  clay, 
^;n..is.  :ii.il  mi!  I,  :;i;  ]  no  patliwav,  he  was 
I  «.!!.]>. j!'1  to  i»tii:'i  lit'^'r.'lly  luotlcij.'.  Xo- 
t:.i; ;;  cfiiic  :il  -jvr  i^  i-  ,^v  to  l-c  »i.-cn.  even  in 
\\'^  I:;:.'-t  f  r..\:.l  fjtri-etH,  to  estcedingly 
ui.-r-^tL-  :ir.  1  (.\]-  Uiii.us  are  ti  e  optraticma 


of  the  municipal  body.  Witliin  the  latt  year 
gas  has  been  introduced,  and  all  the  streets, 
shops,  and  several  private  houses  ore  now  lit 
with  it,  a  double  row  of  lamps  giving  a  most 
pleasing  feature  to  this  wide-streeted  city. 

We  have  vejy  full  and  interesting 
descriptions  of  Mell)Oume  and  its 
suburbs,  as  also  of  Geeloiig  and  other 
towns  in  the  colony,  from  which  we 
may  i)redict  that  the  greatness  of 
Victoria  is  not  far  distant.  The  Cor- 
poi-ation  of  tho  city  are  not  idle  in  ini- 
jiroving  and  beautifymg  it,  and  they 
H])are  neither  expense  nor  skill  in 
tlioir  laudable  work.  Tlie  streets 
indeed  assume  a  diflerent  a])pearance 
evciy  week. 

All  tho  largest  streets  are  now  completed, 
with  a  wide  flag  sideway,  and  paved  open 
sewers  to  carry  off  the  rain,  which  frequently 
/iills  very  heavily,  besides  which,  a  large  un- 
der-ground sewer  is  in  process  of  construction. 
All  the  streets  are  macadamized  on  tho  most 
improved  principle. 

We  wish  witli  all  our  liearta  that  some 
of  our  own  worthy  corporators,  who 
contrive  to  t^ox  us  to  the  highest,  and 
yet  keep  our  city  the  filthiest  and 
worse  regulated  in  point  of  streets  hi 
Europe,  would  go  out  to  Melbourne  to 
get  a  lesson  or  two  in  this  most  essen- 
tial matter.  Time  was  that  tlicir  de- 
linquencies in  misappropriating  pub- 
lic moneys,  and  neglecting  or  vio- 
lating j)ublic  trusts,  would  have 
facilitated  their  transmission  without 
any  cost  to  themselves  or  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  we  think  that  even 
now  it  would  be  a  more  useful  appli- 
cati<>n  of  civic  finids  than  is  often 
made,  and  quite  as  le'jitimate,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  their  mission  out 
of  the  civic  purse.  But  to  proceed 
witli  our  bubject : — 

Amongst  the  many  buildings  claiming  no- 
tice is  the  Town-hall  in  Swanston-street,  a 
largo  and  imposing  structure  of  dark  blue  cut 
Ftone ;  tho  interior  is  equally  imposing,  and 
fitted  up  at  con«ideniblc  expense.  The  Kx- 
hibition  Huilduigin  William-strect  is  one  of 
considerable  beauty,  not  less  remarkable  for 
its  artistic  design— a  minute  model  of  the 
Cr}'stal  Talacc^than  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  constructed.  It  was  open  as  an 
exhibition  for  the  works  of  art  and  industry 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  £xliibition  of  PariSy 
for  about  two  months. 

lu  additiou  to  thc)>e  there  are  r 
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tional  schools,  hospitals,  telegraph 
offices,  cathedrals,  churches  and 
chapels  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions, a  university,  a  public  library, 
and  a  national  gallery,  theatres, 
amphitheatres,  club-houses,  public 
^irdens,  and,  in  fine,  everything  that 
a  city  could  wish  for,  whose  popula- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  last  year  was 
80,000,  and  is  now  in  all  probability 
beyond  100,000.  We  are  glad,  too, 
that  we  can  state  that  in  this  popula- 
tion there  is  a  large  number  of  well- 
educated  men,  wlio,  in  leaving  their 
country,  have  not  left  literature  behind 
them.  Besides  several  daily  and 
other  journals,  the  people  of  Mel- 
bourne make  their  own  Punch  and 
Illustrated  News,  and  one  bookseller 
alone  took  200  copies  of  "Alison's 
History  of  Europe."  We  must  not 
leave  Geelong  without  a  passing  no- 
tice. It  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant place,  and  has  established  a 
communication  by  railw^ay  with  Mel- 
bourne. 

The  activitj,  energy,  and  skill  of  its  ma- 
nicipal  body,  well  supported  by  the  liberality 
of  the  community,  outdo  even  that  of  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  though  it  is  a  city  of  much 
more  recent  date,  having  been  incorporated 
on  the  12th  October,  1849,  it  is  fast  rising 
in  magnificence  as  it  is  in  importance ;  and, 
from  its  elevated  situation,  it  is  cooler  in 
summer  and  more  healthy.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  ridge  extending  along  the  edge  of 
the  bay,  the  principal  streets  running  up  to 
the  summit  or  crest,  but  the  ascent  being  very 
gradual  is  scarcely  perceptible.  At  the  top, 
on  a  level  of  some  extent,  most  of  the 
chnrches  and  public  buildings  have  been 
erected  within  large  enclosures;  and  a  few  of 
the  more  beautiful  forest  trees  still  remain- 
ing, combined  with  the  good  order  and  dif. 
ferent  styles*  of  architecture,  the  whole  has  a 
most  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  volume  contains  a  good  many 
statistical  details,  the  value  of  which 
will  be  estimated  by  each  reader  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  he  is  disposed  to 
place  in  what  some  philosophers  as- 
sert can  be  made  to  prove  anything — 
figures.  , 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
space  to  discuss  Tasmania,  and  yet 
the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  an  article 
for  itself.  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
loveliest  islands  in  the  world.  It  has 
disembarrassed  itself  of  its  old,  omi- 
nous name  of  Van  Dieman's  Laud, 

d,  with  it,  a  thousand  disagreeable 


associations ;  and,  betto'  still,  it  has, 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
terminated  the  warfare  with  the  abo- 
rigines, and  induced  them  quietly 
to  retire  to  Flinders*  Island ;  ana, 
finally,  it  has  been  relieved  of  the 
contaminating  influences  of  the  con- 
vict population,  whom  the  gold  fields 
of  Australia  have  drawn  away  by 
thousands.  All  these  things  are  mat- 
ters of  history  which  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  ;  but  the  results  are  seen 
in  the  strange  fact  that  an  island 
whose  very  name  was,  within  the 
present  century,  an  opprobrium — 
whose  soil  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
horrible  atrocities,  and  where  there 
was  no  safety  for  human  life — is  now 
as  quiet  and  as  secure  as  any  country 
in  the  world,  so  that  even  in  the 
most  isolated  parts  of  the  island  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  never  fas- 
ten their  doors  at  night,  and  one  may 
travel  alone  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  with  the  most  per- 
fect security. 

Mr.  Howitt  spent  about  a  month 
in  Tasmania,  in  the  year  1854,  of 
which  he  gives  us  a  very  lively  ac- 
count in  one  of  the  volumes  already 
referred  to ;  and  Captain  Stoney  visited 
it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1855, 
and  remained  there  till  April,  1856, 
and  has  published  his  experiences  in 
his  volume  on  Tasmania,  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  paper.  In  a 
colony  so  long  established  as  that  of 
Tasmania,  and  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  its  march  towards  maturi- 
ty, we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  very 
great  difference  in  its  political  and 
social  condition  within  the  interval 
which  occurred  between  the  visits 
of  these  two  travellers.  Still  less  can 
the  natural  features  of  the  scenery 
undergo  any  considerable  change. 
We  must  look  for  any  diversity  of 
narrative  in  the  diverse  minds  of 
those  who  viewed  the  same  objects 
and  the  same  people.  And  we  may 
remark  that,  in  this  respect,  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Howitt  are  more 
l>iquant  and  deep,  his  political  views 
more  matured  and  sagacious,  than 
those  of  Captain  Butler  Stoney ; 
while  the  latter  makes  amends  for 
the  want  of  originality  by  careful  and 
accurate  details  and  extensive  topo- 
graphical descriptions,  whidi  nia 
more  lengthened  stay  in  the  island 
enabled  him  to  give.  In  relation, 
however,  to  the  scenery  of  this  lovely 
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^Mmj  flit  Brituh  public  have  been 
mhamJfj  mftde  thorouffhly  acquainted 
with  it  hy  the  very  feasant  work  of 
Mn.  CSiarifis  Mo^ith,  which  we 'no- 
ticed at  the  time  of  its  appearance.* 
We  are  therefore  disposed  to  con* 
Him  oar  notice  of  the  works  before  us 
to  thoee  portions  of  each  which  deal 
with  other  topics  than  scenery.  We 
■liitll  let  Mr.  Howitt  describe  Ho- 
barfs  Town,  or,  as  it  is  now  more 
generally  called,  Hobarton. 

PflriiAps  no  town  can  boast  a  more  superb 
situation  than  Hobart  Town, — not  even  Syd* 
ney.  The  Derwent  is  do  waj  inferior  to  tho 
bajr  of  Sydney  in  appearance,  though  it  is 
gnmtly  so  in  the  depth  of  water  near  the  town ; 
but  the  Borrounding  scenery  is  on  a  grander 
scale  here  than  that  around  Sydney.  The 
eDTiroDS  of  Sydney  are  lovely  and  varied  in 
the  extreme,  bat  there  is  a  want  of  elevation 
in  its  hills.  They  are  too  uniform,  and  too 
inconsiderable  in  height,  to  give  a  feeling  of 
majesty  and  greatness.  There  is  nothing 
there  like  the  magnificent  mountain  mass  of 
Mount  Wellington,  which  looks  down  upon 
the  town  here  in  cloudy  or  in  clear  grandeur, 
of  which  you  never  grow  weary.  For  ever  as 
you  turn  that  way,  it  falls  upon  you  with  a 
feeling  of  a  sublime,  vast,  and  solemn  pre- 
soncc 

The  height  of  Mount  Wellmgton  is  4,500 
feet ;  and  IxiyoDd  it,  and,  in  fact,  a  portion  of 

it Mount  Nchion  overlooks  the  estuaiy  on 

the  right  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  has  a  signal 
station  upon  it 

'Hie  main  mass  of  the  town  stands  on  finely 
swelling  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estu- 
ary, and  contains  23,000  inhabitants.  It  ia 
well  built  of  fine  freestone,  which  abounds 
here  as  at  Sydney.  The  streets  are  wide 
•nd  well  paved,  abounding  in  excellent  shops, 
and  good  churches,  chapels,  banks,  and  other 
public  buildmgs. 

Standing  in  any  elevated  part  of  the  town, 

you  behold  it  extending  its  ramifications  fiff 

around,   occupying  tho  various  valleys,  and 

extensive:  and  sometimes  steep  slopes  which 

run  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     The 

Ufut  tHsemble  ia  extremely  Btriking;  and  is  a 

noble  evidence,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 

genend   cultivation  of  Die  island*   of  what 

Engli^men  can  accomplish  in  half  a  century, 

even  whero  there  exist  none  of  those  atimu- 

lating  and  hurrying  cmuses  which  hate  aflect- 

ed  Victoria.      All  here  has  been  qniet  but 

steady  progTMB.  presenting  you  already  with 

a  miniature  En^^land,  which  you  cannot  con- 

trmplAtc  without  a  prood  pleasurs, 

(.)f  the  society  of  the  town  we  have 
an   account  from  Captain   Stoiieji 


wliich  we  may  as  well  give  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  topography  of  Mi 
Howitt. 

Society  in  Hobarton  is  in  a  state  of  trans^ 
ition ;  yet  the  principal  part  of  the  com- 
munity  are  those  whose  aim  is  peace  and 
good-will ;  who,  indifferent  to  the  patronage 
of  the  exclusive  few,  and  despising  the  talc- 
bearer,  live  contented  and  happy  in  their  fa- 
milies, and  endeavour  to  miake  all  around 
participate  in  their  happmess:  using  the 
world  but  not  abnsmg  it,  and  mixing  in  the 
society  of  their  compatriots  with  kind  and 
friendly  feelings.  Viewing  all  things  on  tho 
brighter  side,  they  strive  to  make  their  city 
a  pleasant  resting-place  for  tho  visitor,  a  happy 
home  for  the  stranger. 

Colonial  society  in  general  differs  in  its 
characteristics  from  tlie  society  met  with  in 
old  countries:  and  very  naturally.  New 
communities,  composed  of  the  most  ardent 
and  adventurous  spirits  of  the  land  from 
whence  they  emigrate,  shoot  a-head  of  the 
mere  conventionalities  of  life,  and  engage 
energetically,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
day  after  day,  in  the  actual  concerns  of 
worldly  existence.  They  are  ever  active  and 
bustling  in  matters  of  business;  and  in 
social  intercourse  they  have  a  certain  fireedom 
and  heartiness  of  manner,  which  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  straight-Iaoed  ideas  and 
formal  restraints  which  trammel  the  Old 
Country. 

Compared  with  Victoria,  Hobarton 
may  be  considered  a  respectable  mid- 
dle-aged city,  if  not  indeed  an  ancient 
one.    Her  institutions  are  all  long 
established,  and  in  perusing  the  de- 
tails  of   them  with  which   we  arc 
amply  furnished  by  Captain  Stoney, 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  au  ac- 
count of  a  place  at  the  other  side  of 
tho   equator,  and  fwi^  *^^t  he  is 
reading  of  some  of  our  English  cities. 
They  nave  their  Royal  Society,  of 
which  the  Governor  is  the  Presidenty 
with  its  Museum  of  Natural  History^ 
its  Botanical  and  Zoolo^cal  Oardei^ 
all  of  which  are  maintained  hygr^ip 
from  the  public  treasury.     Au^^^ 
will  be  in  tho  recollection  of  *J*  IP^ 
who  visited  the  Great  Exhibiti^Xt*^ 
London,  in  1851,  that  the  co^^<r2jS 
lions  from  this  Society  formed  *  *>^ 


interesting  collecUon  there-  ^  o^ 
Society  1^00  sent  many  articlc^^  c^  i 
o?TJ   exhibition,  in  1863,  If^^ 


,i0d 
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eacapetl  the  keen  eje  of  Mr.  Hewitt ; 
iu  his  joiimey  froiuLaunceston  toHo- 
bartou,  he  observes, 

Tlie  valI(*T8  were  rich,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
as  well  cultivated  as  in  England.  Owing  to 
the  difference  of  tenure  here  and  in  Victoria,  a 
very  different  state  of  things  has  been  the 
result.  Hero  the  occupiers  of  the  land  are 
the  ov.'ners — not  mere  squatters,  who  have  no 
sure  tenure  of  the  lanil,  imd,  therefore,  do 
nothing  t')  it.  Here,  then,  instead  of  mere 
Isolated  wooden  huts,  standing  in  the  unap- 
propriiited  forest,  we  have  a  constant  sncces- 
•ion  of  towns  and  villages,  bearing  thessngolar 
medloj  of  names  which  colonists  delight  io, 
Kosfi,  Oatlands,  Green  Ponds,  Brighton,  Bag- 
ilad,  Jericho,  Jcrosalem,  and,  of  oouzse,  tbis 
river  Jordan. 

All  round  these  villages,  which  consist  of 
substantial  and  even  elegant  houses,  extend 
the  richest  fields  all  enclosed,  with  hedges 
generally  of  sweet  briar,  or  furze,  or  broom, 
but  also  a  good  many  of  honest  English  haw- 
thorn. There  yoa  see  cattle,  sheep,  pigs 
enormotisly  fat,  and  abundance  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  fceiiing  and  flourishing  in  their 
several  resorts,  the  meadows,  the  woodland 
slopes,  or  the  farm-yards.  It  is  England  all 
(iver.  Everywhere  you  descry  lovely  conatfy 
houses,  with  all  the  earthly  blessings  of  fine 
gardens,  well  walled  in,  with  theur  conserva- 
tories and  forcuig-houses,  their  cs  tensive 
slirubberies,  verdant  parks  and  lawns,  fields 
in  pasture  or  under  the  plough,  and  woods 
peeping  down  solemnly  from  the  hills  with  a 
very  tempting  aspect. 

To  complete  the  illusion,  let  the 
i«'julcr  fancy  the  tourist  bcjiUhI  upon 
the  topof  awell  api)oint€dnuiil-coach, 
siuh  as  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  in 
JCngliind  ere  the  steiun  carriages  and 
tin.'  ii-ou  rail  drove  them  off  the 
1 1  lain  tnniks  into  the  bye-ways  of 
travel: — 

At  this  culy  hour  of  departure,  I  was 
Aiviclly  reminded  of  the  old  coach  times  of 
r.i)j;l;in(l.  At  the  inn  door  stood  a  welU 
appointetl  an  I  nell-liDrf^ed  stage  coach,  with 
eoai'hce  and  guard  all  in  orthodox  costume, 
n:ni  \\ith  the  ;;<  nuine  oM  smack  about  them. 
Crack  went  tiic  whip,  and  oif  we  started  along 
as  finely  a  macadamized  road  as  England  am 
prv  j-ent,  and  Avhieh  runs  with  the  directness 
of  a  Roman  rood  all  the  way  acro.^  the  island 
t)  Hubart  Town — 120  miles — the  product  of 
couviot-Iaboor.  Victoria,  with  all  its  gold, 
has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show. 

T'l^mania,  likeVictoria,  haa  ^ther 
rharterof  independence.  In  October, 
I  . •">,  the  new  constitution  wa«  pro- 
'  ';:iiaed  thei*c  ;  but  some  ]K)lilical  dis- 


putes haTiiig  anHn^it  beMiM 
aaiy  to  r^er  the  matter  toft  tba  Bojil 
decision.  The  governor  vaa  in  the 
meantime  compiled  to  prorogue  the 
Houses,  aud  thus  the  operatkm  ci  the 
act  remains  in  abeyanoe.  The  new 
constitution  is  in  its  mean  features 
similar  to  that  conferred  on  Victoria. 
There  are  to  be  two  chambersy  the 
Upper  and  theLow^Houae.  Theup^er 
id  to  consist  of  fifteen  membem  in- 
cluding a  presidents  elected  by  the 
country  generally,  divided  into  diiip 
tricts ;  the  qualincation  of  voters  lor 
members  of  the  u{^)er  house  ie  a 
freehold  of  the  value  of  £6(k  The 
lower  house  is  to  consist  of  thirty 
members  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  electoral  districts,  the 
qualification  of  the  dectcxrs  to  be  £iO 
aud  ;£oO  freeholds.  The  offieeisof  the 
crown,  viz.,  the  colonial  seeretacyi 
the  attomey'-general.  the  solicitor- 
general,  and  the  colonial  treaaureEry 
must  have  seats  in  the  lower  house. 

Captain  Stoney  visited  almost  evenr 
])art  of  Tasmania  of  importaaoe,  ana 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  interior. 
Ue  appears  to  have  had  his  share  of 
])er8oual  adventures  and  some  narroiw 
escapes. 

Both  of  our  travellert  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  important  operation  of 
Hheep-shearing— ^Mr.  Howitt  in  Yio- 
toina,  and  Captain  Stoney  in  Ttjaa^ 
nia.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
descriptions  is  very  great.  In  Victoria^ 
the  great  scarcity  of  Ubourers  indnoss 
higher  prices,  while  those  who  con- 
descend to  shear  are  very  lordly  and 
independent  in  their  demeanoar; 
thoy  demand  and  they  get  thirty  shil- 
lings per  hundred  sheep,  and  one 
man  contrives  to  shear  seventy  sheep 
in  tlie  day,  easily  earning  ^6  a  weoK 
iH'sides  rations,  which  these  gentle- 
men take  care  shall  be  the  very  best 
that  the  establishment  affords.  And 
it  is  no  uncommon thin^  for  them  to 
intercept  and  appropriate  to  them- 
wlveis  without  apology  or  scruple, 
the  dishes  that  are  on  their  way  to 
the  table  of  their  employer.  By  way, 
however,  of  making  amends  for  these 
exactions,  they  shear  the  sheep  in 
such  a  reckless  and  hurried  manner^ 
that  they  slash,  aud  hack,  and  snip 
them  in  a  grievous  way ;  and  Hr. 
Howitt  tells  us  that  one  of  the  ovtv- 
seers  had  to  stitch  up  the  skin  ol  two 
sheep^s  stomachs  that  th  ^n 
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uiouatrauoc  ^ould  bo  unavailing',  or 
woml*  ;  the  shean^r  would  in  all  j)n>- 
lialiility  roply  to  I  lis  employer,  "  Do 
V'Hir  work  v»iur;«elf,"  and  tlien  t'lkt* 
\\h  ilrpartuiv. 

.M;ittrrs  .'ire  iniifli  l)f'ttor  than  this 
in  'J'usinnr.ia --  lalKniivi'H  ani  not  ho 
8«.'.'n*<"  tlirn',  and  cons^Njunitly  the 
|)rift's  an-  not  so  lii;^h  n«n'  tin*  shi-ar- 
ir>  .-o  >;iin'y,  and  tho  work  is  all  tlif 
lutt*  r  duuc.  Thi'i'i!  a  man  will  not 
slu/ar  nioiv  than  fifty  nlnn-p  in  the 
<iriy,  :iii<l  tln»  day's  wa/^rs  i-an^^e  fn>ni 
tiftrcn  shillinf^s  to  a  iKuind.  A  Htand, 
howfViT,  is  always  matloat  the  Ix'pn- 
nin«^' «»f  tin?  Hhearin;:,'  Hi'a.srai  for  the 
)»rii-o,  and  the  unluckv  sheei)-owner 
whr>  is  the  first  ready  )ia>i  somctimoH 
tho  mortification  of  seeintf  all  hia 
shcan-rs  troop  olT  for  higher  wa^M»a 
just  as  he  iH  prei>arinfj  to  commence 
o{H'rati<.ins. 

'i'lurt'  is,  we  are  convinced,  a  fjreat 
and  a  pn»sperous  future  in  reserve  for 
Tasmania,  and  we  believe  that  future 
is  not  far  distant.  At  the  prcaont 
moinr  lit  she  is  in  a  state  that  angiin* 
th»'  vtrv  }u'*»t,  if  we  ran  trust  tho  ac- 
counts  of  writers  or  thefi^ins  of  sta- 
tist irians.  We  find  from  rci'cnt  tables 
that  the  nnml>er  of  immi^^nts  for 
ihr  year  l^iVj  was  U.oil'j ;  anil  of 
thosJ  H.JMH)  were  Hritish.  Thus  we 
may  count  on  an  abun<Iancc  of  hands 
ami  lu'ads  for  everj'  kind  of  laliour 
and  skill,  and  feel  the  assurance  that 
En<:li>h  j)rini'ipU'S  of  lilK-rty,  i>erse- 
vt-niiioc,  and  intej^^rity  will  diffuse 
and  maintain  their  *  intluences  so- 
tially  find  ])oIiticaiIy  throughout  tlie 
colon  V. 

Tho  v."\!n(»  of  imports  in  IR,'!.')  W.W  npwAnls 
r.f  i::^.i^iK\00().  una  of  exjKjrlH  X2,0()O.O00. 
Tho  11:1:11!  or  nf  vr«.v!«t  rntiro.l  iiiwanls  1,220, 
with  2!K»»I2  ti»nB.  Tlio  imn-.h-T  cKmmI  out- 
w.-irU  l,2<»0,  vith  2!)f;,fiI2t.i!:ii.  Thi'  n-!uni 
of  >l.ij5."iL".i:''i  in  tho  tidhrrii-s  U  10  vj^ju-Iji, 
:».7iio  •  ■::>  ;  ill,.  liunjU-r  luiilt  ■.^'.\,\  ppi't»ri-J, 
10  ,.t"  4<>«»  t«jp.s  Htsl  nji«'.ir.]s  jiii.l  !K)  v.iili  :i 
tot.il  ■■:'  1 1,340  t"ii5  ;  th**  tniii:l"T  of  etiaxncrs 
J-1.  «;:'.  :i  i<»:.i!  *■(  I,7i)(»  hor!»o  jioiTor. 

T:*."  r  "vrnM*"  of  thr  roI'»ny  ninnu:iio.I  to 
X'Jl'-'.rM.  li.f  r\fion.ritn:c  i:2r»»,H;»0  ;  thf 
r  :iin  of  i.in-l  rf.nuir  £\  l'XX\\  rxfHii.liturc 
XNi.«'20.  K,  turn  of  LinJ  ^t'A  mul  n-itetl 
liurii  _•  liii-  y.:ir  |n  .;,  ;  •J.804,lHn  acn^jH-M, 
ai  1  LMi-4,-Jl4  m-.ti-il :  riMiair.iiij;  »t:Ii  un- 
h\A\  i;i  :lj'.'  ti-i"::y  1■J.4^J,•JI4  .-U'rfs. 

Ill  I  ?.").'»,  tfiiTi*  wtTo  in  rri»p  U]jtrar<1-:  of 
60,000  acrt*  of  win  at.  I  >,OO0  nf  Uarl.-y, 
40,0(M»  t.f  o.its  ani  IJ.immj  tf  {.•tNl'vit; 
pr^iucin^.  whfal  U«»0.500  l-u^htN.  Urley 
V25,000  dittc.  0M4  610,240  ditto,  fotaori 


43,000  toiui,  hay  23,860  tons.  The  livn 
■tock  ill  the  colony  wui — boned  17,4.';0, 
horned  cattle  105,420,  sheep  l/)tl,nOci, 
pigs  24,598. 

A  ri'tura  uf  public  Bcbools  shows  54  male 
teachers  and  ]0  female.  Children  on  th« 
h(M)ks,  2,300  mah'S  and  2,126  frinah-'*,  for 
which  was  voted  by  the  council  £10,000. 

IIpre,asin  Virt(»ria,evcrj-  y«-ar  will 
work  chani^»'s  of  ;,'n*at  ma^nilutle. 
Towns  will  spriiir^  u]»  in  t!u?  s«ilitary 
foreslrt ;  niilmads  will  briiij'  t'Vrrv 
place  of  import.'Uicx'  into  communica- 
tion the  one  M'ith  flie  other;  ainl 
steam  vcsm-Is  will  navij,'ate  rivers 
whose  cxiMtonci*  is  now  little  more 
than  known,  diffusing  wealth,  <-ivi li- 
gation, and  enlightenment  in  a 
healthful  current  of  )if<>-l)lorNl  through 
her  whole  Inxly.  And  it  is  imr  too 
much  to  expect,  HCoin«^  what  wonders 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field  is  altout  to  work  iu 
a  telegraphic  communic:itioul)etween 
America  and  Ireland,  that  ere  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  we,  in  this  city 
of*^ Dublin,  may  gossip  with  our  goo;! 
friends  in  Vietfiria  and  Tasmania  at 
the  rate  of  question  anil  ansiier  in 
half  an  hour;  and  thus  shall  they  be- 
come in  reality,  what  we  have  c;dl«Mi 
them  somewhat  pamdoxically,  "  Our 

ANTirODEAN  NKIGIIIU^rW*.*' 

We  need  scarcelv  sav  that  the 
works  wluch  we  Ilivc  noticed  are  va- 
lual)le  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the«e  our  Austndian  colonies.  Mr. 
Ho  Witt's  character  as  an  author  is 
well  L'Mta1ilishc<I ;  ami  his  v(ilumtiii, 
thou*^di  we  see  cm  rationally  marlui 
of  hiiste  that  sliow  thcui  to  U*  in 
truth  what  they  pn»fess  to  Ik*,  writ- 
tiu  at  the  moment,  yet  are  full 
of  good,  strrmg,  comnu»n-sens«\  ami 
sh«i\v  lar;re  views  as  well  a^  afuti»- 
n»  >s  and  >iag:teity,anii  have  t)ii*gn'at 
ail  vantage  rif  the  viviilne>s  an"l  tnw 
mloring  of  tirst  inipn'Ssinns.  Oij « 
tain  Stoney  is  iu*\  alti»<;i;tlier  without 
lili-niry  exiHTienee  ;  and  tliough  hiii 
views  (»f  gn»at  {Militii^al  and  sixMnl 
ijuistions  an*  Ronieiihat  Mi|MTlicixd, 
he  makes  up  fi>r  his  deficiencies  in 
this  res|HH't  by  a(*curacy  and  iKiimi- 
takini;  in  his  delineations  of  (tie  ex- 
it Mial  features  of  thecnuntrk*  and  the 
p-  ■«  ipl e.  H  i s  1 K  N  ik s  an*  very  elegant ly 
bn-uu'ht  t»ut  and  well  illustrated,  au^ 
the  hL'it  i>f  them  lias  the  athlitional 
reeonimondatiou  f(  r  ns  that  it  hcan 
the  imprint  of  our  own  I'nivmitj 
press. 
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\9Xiw\  iVuiii  the  J^Mi-ks  {>(  Siii.ii,  br  thr  \v-\\  < '. 
I urst'r,  :)2l>;  Dh*  I.>r.ic!i!i>h  AutlioNiip  • :' 
tho  Siii.atii-  liiM  ri]iti.iiiM  ViTi-lM-ateil,  by  t!.- 
IIl'V.  i'\n\>,  r<ir.'tyr.  U2 1  ;  Tin- A'putrinu!.  .: 
riiviilinir  uf  til"*  Woii-lrrs  of  llie  Dcop  Si  i; 
II:in>il>u  )k  tu  t!irAi|U;iii'.t!n  ;  Triiiy,  a  S^  a'i  !•• 
IIiilii!uy  ;  A  Nnturili^t's  Kaiiihlr^  «..!i  tlj*' 
IV- •.(»:!« hiro  Tll"!;  M:triii'-  Zo«iIi>;:t,  Tort  I. 
1 1-  TiMiii'  II-  iir%-  «;iis."'i',  A.L.S.,  ajfj ;  lJ:>t: 
\-Ii'r;.::'.:  1.1.1  r,r  !I<iiii.'s  iif  TiLSf*.  bv  >'iiri  v 
HiMnrd.  .'i.'i.'i ;  Il.irvi'v's  Marino  Al^.i',  3  -4  ; 
S..n>..   t'f    l.t;lv   .'*i!:iiiii-r,    bv    Ilcv.   Art-l.-r 

■  ■ 

<  I'lri.i-y,  47.'» :  !'.»:  iii«  :iiii|  Tran^!ati>.>n.«,  by  MrsL 
Ma*  ill  il,  47  7  ;  A  Ivi  ritiircs  uf  a  Niimtncr  l!x-*, 
by  W.  <;.  T.  PiariiT,  47H;  b»ni  Iy  Il.n.ri. 
ro.-;:>s  Iv  «'.  <;.  I'l.ilii.."i:i.  4^» ;  'lli-  l!o<>.  -.f 
II' trt:v.  r,  a  I'li-::!,  Iy  Il./irt  Mpnlj; 'iiicri"-, 
A.M.,  4S|  ;  (ir.t.  i-  .i:i.]  Im  iiii-itibriniV,  by  i'. 
<n  rr.iril.  462  :  A^nrs  Wariiij,  an  Aulolirtf;rs- 
I«!iy,  4!H ;  'l!:!*  Viiiiii-;  I.nrJ,  by  the  anthir 
i'f  "Hi"  I»i  -ij^'iKo  i'f  F.if","  jOii ;  Kvrlyn 
M;u>:oi:,  Iy  thr  :i'ith'ir  i-f  Kinilii  Wyinlham, 
.'*n;i;  .b.iiii  Ii.i:if.ix.  by  thi>  author  uf  *' The 
II.. Ill  cf  th«'  laKiily.  A:r."  .'jO."*  ;  Two  VfUl 
ill  \i>;.rii.  by  \\  :ji.  Ibiwiti,  735;  Victoru, 
|.y  (  :>|.t.  II.  Itiitbr  Sti>i;i'y.  7.1.*};  A  I'l'^i.Iriiea 
i:i  I.imimi.Ili.  by  C:i[it.  II.  Hutlir  >toncy,  735. 


»'  i  A'  '.'.v. 'I  It.tv,  i.y  ThoiiLXS  Ir.vi-.i,  4!>."». 

< '.  i  r:.iir.  Ii  n>ii-,  by  .lunathau  FrL-ke  Mhg<tT, 
■»,  '1 

•  '.n  ,\i  t.;  .".1  .i:  N'.  !.'M  o".rs  7r.,'i. 
'  'Mr  i'o.i>t,  by  Tr  .rui"  I»-ivi>,  ]Oti. 

•  ►iir  r.i:..'ir-  ..I. !  rri.-^'l>,  by  Fnin^u  DavU,  140* 


r.r.o^tiu",  >i!i.ii.inil,  in  mnncxiin  with  tbttr  Ilif* 
t"ry,  by  tin-  Ibv.  A.  I*.  Stanley,  rvTitind»3M^ 
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Persia,  Our  PuHikmI  Rtlutions  wiili,  G31. 

Pliilipson,  r.  G.,  Lonely  Hour.'^,  roema  by, 
noticed,  480. 

Pliilosopliv,  the  Doctor  of.  Chap,  i.,  722;  Chap, 
ii.,  728. 

Plants  of  tiie  Superstitions,  Tlic,  7 1 . 

Poetry. — Our  Coast,  by  Fnmcis  Davis,  106; 
Shirley  Chase,  by  Mortimer  Collins,  111; 
Under  the  Moon,  by  Mortimer  Collins,  112; 
OKI  Church  Bells,  by  Jonathan  Freke  Sling->by, 
363 ;  Low  and  Clean,  a  Harvest  Melody,  by 
Francis  Davis,  494;  An  Old  Autumn  Day, 
by  Thomas  Irwin,  495;  Autumn,  by  Jonathan 
Freke  Slingsby,  497  ;  Caisar,  by  Thomas  Ir- 
"wiD,()03;  Cloak  and  Feather  Ballads,  by  G. 
"NV.  Thombury ;  The  Fight  in  the  Inn  Yard, 
611  ;  The  Kini;  at  Charing  Cross,  014. 

Poetry,  Good,  Bad,  and  Indifterent,  471. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners,  47. 

Progress  of  the  British  Navy,  159. 


Serenade  of  Troilas,  The,  bj  Mortimer  CoUiue, 

240. 
Shakespeare,  French  Versions  of,  203. 
Shirley  Chase,  by  Mortimer  Collins,  111. 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  in   Connexion  with  their 

Ilistorv,  by  the  Kov.  A.  P.  Stanley,  reviewed, 

313. 
SlAvory,  675. 
Slingsby,  Jonathan  Freke,  Old  Church  Bells,  363 ; 

Autumn,  497.  ' 

Smith,  Jilsop,  The  Rides  and  Reveries  of,  6'I6. 
Spain,  ()24. 

Spain,  The  Irish  in,  281. 
Spain  and  France,  Border  Lands  of,  reviewed, 

616. 
Stanley,  Rev.  A.   P.  Stanley,  M.A.  Canon  of 

Canterbury ;  Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  connexion 

with  their  History,  reviewed,  313. 
Stoney,  Capt.  H.  Butler,  A  Residence  in  Tasm.\. 

nia,  and  Victoria,  noticed,  73i>. 
St  owe,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Drcd,  reviewed,  675. 


Reasoning,  a  Delineation  of  the  Primary  Princi- 
ples of,  by  Hubert  Boyd  Kidd,  reviewed,  614. 

RotVnnatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  127. 

Ketirat  of  the  (Jlacirrs,  C-IJ). 

Romans,  M<rival"'K  History  of  the,  reviewed,  30. 

Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste,  by 
Shirlev  Ilibbcrd,  noticed,  3;j3. 

Rcvii'ws. — Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans,  30  ; 
Memoirs  of  the  (!ourt  of  (icorge  the  Third, 
t^4  ;  Mcmuirs  of  tin*  Regency,  «Jcc.,84;  Con- 
tributions to  the  hAlinhuriih  lit-view^  by  Henry 
Lord  Brotigliam,  113;  >Iem()irs  of  the  Life  of 
James  Montgomery,  21;"> ;  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
in  connexion  with  their  Historv,  bv  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
ril3;  I>acon's  Kssjiys,  with  annotations  by 
Richard  Whately,  D. I).,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, 391  ;  Lamartine,  **  Homme  de  I^ttres," 
•1(^8 ;  On  the  State  of  Socictv  in  France  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  on  the  Catises 
which  led  to  that  Kvent,  by  Ab'xis  de  Toc- 
queviile,  tninsluted  by  Henry  Reeve,  442  ;  A 
Delineation  of  the  Primary  Principles  of  Reason- 
ing, by  Robert  Boyd  Ki.id,  B.A.,  515;  Eng- 
lish Traits  by  R.  W.  Kmcrson,  669;  The 
Northmen  in  C'nmberland  and  Westmoreland, 
by  Robert  Fi-rguson,  594 ;  Border  l^nds  of 
Spain  and  France,  reviewed,  616;  Dred,  a 
tale  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  by  Harriet 
Becclier  Ntowe,  675. 


Sardinia,  How  must  Sardinia  fight  Austria?  d05« 
Schools,  Reformatory  and  Industrial,  127. 
Seaside  Occujiations— Marino  Aquaria,  353. 


Talma,  Francis  Joseph,  Biographical  Sketches, 
704. 

Tasmania,  A  Residence  in,  by  Capt  U.  Batler, 
Stoney,  noticed,  736 

Thombury,  G.  W.,  Cloak  and  Feather  Biillads, 
The  Fight  in  the  Inn  Yard,  611;  The  King 
at  Charing  Cross,  614. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  on  the  State  of  Society  in 
Franco  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  on 
the  Causes  which  led  to  that  Kvent,  rcviewe<l, 
442. 

Twillcr,  John,  by  Godfrey  Massingberd,  Chap.  i. 
The  Oriel  Window,  535 ;  Chap.  ii.  Psycogra- 
phy,  538 ;  Chap.  iii.  In  the  Vein,  but  inter- 
rupted, 545 ;  Chap.  iv.  Aunt  Trumperant, 
()6 1  ;  Chap.  v.  A  Cliapter  upon  a  Cat,  67 1  ; 
Chap.  vL  How  the  Story  was  to  begin,  672. 


Under  the  )Ioon,  by  Mortimer  Collins,  1 1 2. 
United  $Utcs  Xary,  253. 


Victoria,  bj  Capt.  IT.  Butler  Stoney,  noticed, 

735. 
Victoria,  Two  Tears  in,  or  Ijtnd,   Labonr,  and 

Gold ;  by  William  Howitt,  noticed,  736. 


Whately's,  Richard,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  DnMIa, 
Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations  bv,  roviewi  d, 
391. 


Toong  Lord,  The,  by  the  Author  of  "The  DbeU 
pline  of  Life,"  notice  of,  600. 


